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THE  PAR. 


THE 


ParliamentaiyDebates 

During  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Fifth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  First  Day  of 
February  1816,  in  the  Fifty-*sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
His  Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Third*         [&««•  1816. 


H0US£  OF   LORDS* 


Friday,  April  26»  1816. 

Sinecure  oftices  and  GRANts  in 

Bbvxrsion.]  Earl  Grotvenor  acquainted 
their  lordshipf  with  hia  intention  ahortlj 
to  lay  before  the  Hotiae  a  projioaitipn, 
founded  upon  what  now  unequivocalTj 
appeared  to  be  the  general  sentiment  and 
wish  of  the  country,  namely,  that  a  ge- 
neral ^tem  of  official  retrenchment  and 
economy  in  the  public  expenditure  should 
be  adopted  by  his  majesty's  government. 
It  was  a  subject  on  which  a  great  deal 
had  been  said,  and  warmly  expressed,  and 
the  object  was  now  become  more  than 
ever  necessary*  from  the  embarrassed 
situation  of  the  country.  It  was  there- 
fore his  intention  to  embody  his  opinions 
on  these  important  subjects  in  a  motion* 
which  he  should  submit  to  the  House  on 
Thursday  se'nnighti  the  object  of  which 
would  be  the  supprenion  of  useless .  of- 
fices and  sinecure  places,  and  to  abolish 
the  practice  of  grants  in  reversion*  The 
noble  earl  concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
lords  be  summoned  for  Thursday  se'n- 
nighty  which  was  ordered  accordingly. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday t  April  26, 

Employment  of  Childrxk  in  Cot- 
TON  Mills.]  Sir  James  Graham  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  several  spinners 
and  others  employed  in  the  cotton  manu- 
factories in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  in  Uie 
county  of  Cumberland ;  <<  complaining  of 
the  evil  which  has  long  prevailed  of  em- 
ploying children  in  Cotton  Mills  for  a 
length  of  time  daily^  which  is  not  only 
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evidently  injurious  to  their  healthy  but 
dangerous  in  an  eminent  degree  t94he 
monls  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes ;  and 
praying  the  House  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  will  be  the  means  of  putting  A  stop  to 
such  a  serious  evil,  and  restrict  the  labour 
of  children  and  others  in  the  cotton  mills 
to  a  period  daily  which  will  permit  their 
education,  and  promote  their  health  and 
future  welfare  m  society."  Although 
these  persons  were  in  a  humble  class  of 
life,  the  hon.  baronet  was  sure  the  House 
would  take  as 'much  notice  of  their  peti- 
tion as  of  any  oiher  thai  was  laid  before 
them.  After  it  had  been  read,  he  should 
move,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee 
above  stairs,  which  was  then  occupied  in 
examining  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  hours  of 
labour  that  ought  to  be  allowed  in  the 
cotton  factories. 

Mr.  Cancefi  said,  these  petitioners  were 
evidentlv  misled  by  the  measure  proposed 
by  an  hon.  baronet  (sir  Robert  Feel) 
whose  design  they  had  certainly  mistaken. 
The  hon.  baronet  wished  to  regulate  the 
labour  of  children  in  cotton  factories,  but 
the  petitioners,  in  this  case,  were  all  free 
labourers,  who  could  make  their  own  bar« 
gain;  buty  it  appeared,  they  wished  to 
abridge  their  hours  of  employment,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  retain  their  present 
wages,  s  If  any  severe  regulation  was  at- 
tempted to  be  forced  on  them  by  their 
masters,  they  had  only  to  appljr  to  the 
magistrate,  and  the  disputed  point  would 
be  set  richt.  With  respect  to  the  mea«* 
sure  of  tne  hon.  baronet,  he  doubted  very 
much  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on 
which  such  an  interference  as  he  con- 
templated proceeded.    It  tvas  an  imputa- 
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With  the  Revolution  cime  hbhour, 
glory,  and  iodependence  to  Britain ;  but 
io  Ireland  no  such  bright  prospects !  The 
▼ictors  treated  those  whom  they  subdued, 
and  those  who  aided  them  in  the  oonquest 
with  the  same  revolting  indifference.  The 
era  which  succeeded  to  the  revolution  was 
in  Ireland  marked  by  the  sordid  characters 
of  illiberal  exclusion  and  monopoly  within 
and  without, — its  interior  concerns  aban* 
doned  to  the  exercise  of  a  vindictive  pro* 
vincial  tyranny  by  its  English  masters,  who 
covenanted  for  the  surrender  of  its  exter- 
nal and  commercial  concerns  to  British 
monopoly—a  barter  disgraceful  to  both 
countries,  and  involving  the  compleat 
aacrifice  of  national  and  commercial 
rights.*  The  Protestant  interest,  as  it 
was  then  called,  became  the  object  to 
which  every  other  consideration  gave  way, 
and  every  measure  which  was  alleged  to 
contribute  to  it,  secured  by  that  allegation 
the  unqualified  support  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, whilst  they  passively  acquiesced  in 
the  destruction  of  their  woollen  manufac- 
tures. Then  arose  that  code  of  penal  law 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  chan- 
cellor, lord  Camden,  as  **  a  monstrous 
monument  of  folly  and  oppression,  which 
was  sufficient  to  demoralize  the  country, 
and  which  had  completely  fulfilled  that 
purpose.**  In  Primate  Boulter's  Letters, 
we  find  in  every  page  from  one  of  her 
governors,  evidence  of  the  corrupt  and 
petty  artifices  by  which  the  system  was 
supported.  In  thtf  case  of  Wood's  half- 
pence, he  says,  "  the  measure  was  much 
to  be  lamented,  as  it  generally  interested 
the  people,  had  extinguished  their  divi- 
sions,   and   tended  to  unite  the   whole 

*  <*  The  first  of  the  penal  laws  being 
made  with  so  general  a  satisfaction  of  the 
ruling  parliamentary  party,  as  the  chief 
governors  found  that  such  things  were  ex- 
tremely acceptable  to  the  leading  people 
in  that  country,  they  were  willing  enough 
to  gratify  thorn  with  the  ruin  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  They  were  not  sorry  to 
divert  their  attention  from  other  inquiries, 
and  to  keep  them  fixed  to  this,  as  if  this 
had  been  the  only  real  object  of  their 
national  politics ;  and  for  many  years  there 
was  not  a  speech  firom  the  throne,  which 
did  not,  with  great  appearance  of  serious- 
ness, recommend  the  passing  of  such  laws, 
until  they  have  by  degrees  grown  to  be 
the  most  considerable  head  in  the  Irish 
Statute  Book."— See  Tracts  on  the  Popery 
Laws.    Burke's  Works,  vol.  iX|  p.  395* 
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country.*'  ^In  a  4etter  to  lord  Carteret, 
he  says^  *'  tliat  although  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  scarcity  approaching  to  fa« 
mine,  he  had  forwarded  a  bill  obliging  the 
occupant  of  lands  to  plough  five  acres  in 
every  hundred  occupied,  yet  it  does  not 
encourage  tillage  by  allowing  any  bounty 
to  exporters  .which  might  clash  with 
British  interests."  The  act  was  passed  in 
the  year  1729,  but  was  inefficacious;  £br 
during  forty  years,  from  1732,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year,  the  import  of  corn 
was  constant,— it  was  probably  counter- 
acted by  that  monstrous  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  1735,  which  stripped  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  of  a  large  proportion  of 
their  provision,  and  declared  the  tithe  of 
agistment  to  be  **  grievous,  burthensome^ 
and  injurious  to  the  Protestant  interest." 
In  this  manner  did  these  champions  of 
Protestantism  assert  the  rights  of  a  Protes* 
tant  church.  From  this  vote,  and  the  con« 
sequently  insufficient  provision  of  the 
clergy,  arose  the  practice,  of  uniting 
parishes,  so  as  to  deprive  of  spiritual  as« 
sistance  from  their  pastors,  the  Protestant 
population  during  that  period  and  sinca 
the  conversion  m  pasturage  into  tillage 
through  so  great  an  extent  of  the  country 
increasing  in  an  enormous  and  dispropor* 
tionate  degree,  the  incomes  of  the  paro« 
chial  clergy,  resident  and  non-resident. 

The  temper  with  which  the  Irish  pax- 
liament  legislated,  was  manifested  even  in 
the  least  important  of  their  proceedings* 
When  a  petition  was  presented  complain- 
ing that  a  Roman  Catholic  coal-merchant 
employed  porters  of  his  own  persuasion,  it 
was  referred  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  committee  of  grievances.     Was   it, 
then,  surprising  that  a  parliament  thus 
completely   severing    its    interests    from 
those  of  the  body  of  the  people,  should 
possess  no    solid  strength,  or  Uiat  the 
English  minister  should  be  encouraged  by 
that  disunion  to  attempt  a  measure  whicbj 
if  successful,  would  have  sealed  the  death- 
warrant  of  parliaments  in  Ireland  ?— I  al- 
lude to  the  proposition  of  voting  ibe  sup* 
plies  for  twenty-one  years,  which  failed 
only  by  a  single  vote.    The  parliament  of 
George  2nd  sat  thirty-three  years,  out«> 
living  all  connexion  with  the  constituent 
body,  and  possessing  but  one  solitary  vir- 
tue, that  or  economy :  it  paid  off  the  debt 
of  the  country,  and  accumulated  a  surplus 
in  the  exchequer  of  200,000/.  in  the  year 
1753,  both  rescued  from  the  factions  who 
contended  for  its  possession,  apd  transfer* 
red  to  England  by  a  kmg's  letter.    It  is  n 
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most  eztraordinM^  efltet  on  the  human 
mind  of  thb  provincial  misrule  grounded 
on  what  wag  termed  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy, that  Dean  Swift,  calling  himself  and 
looked  up  to  as  an  Irish  patriot,  expressed 
himself  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
beggary  being  tbe  certain  lot  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Cath5lic8,  and  more  than  insinu- 
ates a  wish  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
*were  in  the  same  state.  Henry  Boyle, 
the  first  earl  of  Shannon,  too,  who,  as  one 
of  the  lords  justices,  was  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  in  a  Sketch  of  Ireland,  written  in 
1747,  states  a  principal  cause  why  so  great 
and  fruitful  a  country  produced  so  little, 
and  advanced  so  slowjy  towards  improve- 
ment to  be  tbe  penal  code,  *<  discouraging 
the  labour  and  industry  of  the  Papists, 
thoush  three-fourths  of  the  arts,  industry, 
and  labour  of  the  country  must  be  neces- 
•arily  carried  on  by  t!'eir  hands,'*  and 
add.H,  **  until  some  hnppy  temper  can  be 
fdlen  upon  so  as  to  make  our  apprehen* 
aions  from  the  Papists  consist  with  our  in- 
terest to  employ  them,  Irejand  can  ad- 
vance but  slowly  in  improvement.*'  And 
yet  to  measures  of  this  nature  Mr.  Boyle 
could  not  reconcile  himself !  So  difficult 
is  it  for  men  of  even  superior  minds  to 
disengage  themselves  from  the  fetters  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry !  I  may  bv  the  way 
add,  it  appears  from  this  paper,  that  nearly 
every  fourtli  year  from  the  Revolution  had 
been  a  year  of  scarcity,  and  in  that  in- 
terval nearly  five  millions  were  paid  for 
imported  corn  and  flour  to  feed  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  fertile  island. 

The  septennial  bill,  passed  in  1767,  ae- 
cured  to  a  certain  extent  the  connexion 
between  the  electors  and  elected:  with 
this  exception,  Ireland  felt  little  change  in 
her  situation  till  the  yeir  1778.     In  that 

J  rear  the  reverses  of*^  the  American  war 
efk  Ireland  without  a  military  force— and 
here  commenced  the.  era  of  her  glory. 
She  was.  told  to  protect  herself,  and  she 
dift  so.  She  protected  herself  from  her 
enemies  abroad,  and  from  her  enemies  at 
home.  The  gallantry,  the  concord,  and 
the  heroism  of  her  sons  placed  her  In  a 
■kuation  to  command  respect,  and  she  was 
respected-— till  she  respected  herself  Bri- 
tain did  not  respect  her— Ireland  then 
fint  took  her  station  amongst  the  nations 
of  tbe  earth,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  di- 
vided nation*  I  discharge  a  debt  of  justice 
due  to  him  who  shs  beside  me  ^Mr.  Grat- 
tan)--to  him  Ireland  owes  mucD  ;  and  to 
lAomahe  has  in  return  teMified  her  ardent 
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gratitude;  his  exertions  awakened  us  to  a 
sense  of  our  rigl^ts — and  hence  the  bright- 
est page  in  our  annals  of  glory.  Having 
asserted  her  independence,  little  was 
wanting  to  its  continuance^-**but  here  she 
failed !  Those  who  had  gained  a  victory 
over  others  did  not  possess  sufficient  virtue 
to  extend  that  conquest  to  themselves. 
The  Protestant  population,  the  leaders  in 
this  struggle,  had  not  public  spirit  enough 
to  share  the  fruits  of  victory  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  therefore  they 
fell.  I  trust  their  fate  will  afford  a  salu- 
tary lesson  to  every  country,  and  impresa 
on  them  the  conviction  that,  by  complete 
consolidation  of  interests  alone,  can  they 
avoid  a  similar  calamity.  I  ought  to  add 
(what,  indeed,  is  most  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  House),  during  this  triumph 
of  Ireland  in  the  absence  of  military  force, 
and  whilst  she  thus  nobly  exerted  herself 
to  take  her  rank  amongst  the  nations,  the 
laws  were  better  obeyed  than  during  anj 
period  of  her  history.  Everjr  one  lent  hia 
willing  aid  to  enrorce  their  execution. 
What  a  great  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
this.  Place  a  country  in  a  state  of  con- 
cord with  regard  to  itself,  and  the  lawa 
will  be  obeyed ;  no  loncer  seek  to  govern . 
by  disunion  or  by  sacrificing  one  class  of 
the  community,  and  thci  laws  will  be 
obeyed.  Why  has  not  this  memorabte  . 
lesson  of  the  weakness  of  that  policy 
which  would  exclude  from  the  full  benefits 
of  a  free  constitution  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  produced  its  full  effect  ?  Why 
has  not  Ireland  resumed  that  happy  situa- 
tion ?  Why  is  not  the  spirit  of  her  govern- 
ment assimilated  to  that  of  England? 
Here  every  man,  however  humble  his  coir- 
dition,  whatever  his  political  tenets,  feels 
an  interest  in  the  laws,  and  contributes  to 
their  execution,  for  they  efiicaciously  pro- 
tect him,  and  neither  rank  nor  power  can 
violate  them  with  impunity. 

I  cannot  draw  such  a  happy  picture  of 
the  state  of  Ireland.  This  brilHant  period 
of  her  history  was  transient ;  those  who 
had  been  borne  dpwn  by  the  unanimity 
and  spirit  of  the  people,  soon  commenced 
their  efforts  to  weaken  the  principles 
which  they  could  not  resist,  and  the  war 
against  independence  was  renewed,  which 
sought  by  disunion  to  degrade  the  people. 
Addresses  from  grand  juries,  bigoited  and 
inflammatory ;  whatever  could  revive  dor- 
mant animosities  and  cherish  foigotten 
jealoosies  was  urged  with  active  and  too 
successful  industry  by  the  satellites  of  an 
old  and  corrupt  monopoly  of  power.    I 
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wish  to  Bpealc  of  these  times  with  as  much 
moderation  and  temper  as  possible ;  but  I 
cannot  trace  the  lamentable  effects  to  their 
causes  without  stating  my  opinions  to  the 
House  unreservedly ;  and  whether  I  speak 
of  the  dead  or  living  will  anxiously  abstain 
from  crimination  where  public  duty  will 
allow.  I  come  to  the  act  of  1793— an  act 
of  paramount  importance,-^but  I  will  not 
blend  .the  vital  subject  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation with  this  discussion  ;  it  well  de- 
serves, and  I  doubt  not  will  receive,  the 
nndiviided  attention  of  the  House.  Thus 
much,  however,  I  will  here  say  of  that  act : 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  Mr.  Pitt  and 
lord  Melville  would  have  extended  its  pro- 
Tisions  much  farther  could  they  have  ob- 
tained the  concurrence  of  the  Irish  go- 
remment — but  they  worked  with  unwil- 
ling instruments.  How  otherwise  account 
for  the  anomalous  nature  of  that  statute, 
and  the  capriciousness  of  its  relaxation 
and  exclusion  ?  Why  the  road  to  distinc- 
tion closed  totally  to  the  bar,  and  opened 
largely  to  the  army  ?  Can  this  be  traced 
to  any  other  cause  than  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  a  great  legal  character,  who, 
inimical  to  all  concession,  claimed  that,  at 
least,  the  honours  of  his  own  profession 
ahould  form  an  exception  I 

Subsequent  unhappy  changes  dashed 
the  cup  from  tlie  lips  of  the  people  when 
they  were  about  to  taste  it,  and  led  to  all 
the  dreadful  consequences  which  ensued. 
Over  that  calamitous  period,  I  would,  as 
bound  in  duty,  draw  a  veil,  and  proceed 
to  the  legislative  union  under  which  we 
are  here  assembled.  The  pledge  neces- 
aarily,  and  indeed  specifically  involved  in 
that  measure  was,  that  of  effectual  inquiry 
into,  and  redress  of  the  evils  affecting  Ire- 
land,—redress  which  it  was  alleged  an 
imperial  parliament  was  more  competent  to 
afford  and  likely  to  extend  than  a  local 
legislature.  On  what  other  principle 
could  any  but  the  most  corrupt  nave  ac- 
ceded to  such  a  compact,  involving  the 
surrender  of  national  independence?  I 
might  on  this  head  refer  with  safety  to  the 
nMe  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.  Look  to 
the  records  of  parliament  from  the  union, 
and  see  how  few  the  acts  of  grace  or  fa- 
Tour  to  Ireland !  then  turn  to  the  page  of 
bistory  and  count  the  sacrifices  she  has 
made  in  finance,  in  exertions,  and  in 
blood  1  She  has  fought  by  your  side 
through  every  danger  to  which  you  have 
been  exposed,  with  a  gallantry  and  a  self- 
devotion  never  surpassed  by  any  nation. 
ft0  baa  contciboted,  toO|  from  ber  pecu- 
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niary  resources,  far  beyond  ber  due  pro- 
portion. Sixty-seven  millions  have  been 
paid  into  the  exchequer  by  taxes  since 
the  union,  at  the  annual  rate  of  four  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  whilst  in  the  fifteen  pre* 
ceding  years  her  taxes  did  not  exceed  ooe 
million  and  a  half.  She  has,  therefore, 
trebled  her  taxation,  and  made  exertions 
exceeding  her  strength.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion,  look  to  the  various  measurer 
proposed  by  her  finance  ministers.  Had 
they  answered  the  estimates  of  their  aup 
thors,  the  taxation  of  Ireland  would  nam 
have  approached  ten  millions,  instead  of 
five  and  a  half.  They  overrated  the  abi* 
lity  of  their  country.  The  debt,  too,  has 
swelled  in  this  period  from  34  to  nearly 
150  millions.  If  Ireland  has  thus  fulfilled 
her  part  of  the  contract,^f  her  money 
and  ner  blood  have  been  thus  largely  con- 
tributed  to  her  utmost  means,  may  she 
not  claim,  in  return  from  the  imperial  par« 
liament,  a  completion  of  the  compact- 
that  some  inquiry  shall  be  instituted  into 
her  state— that  a  country,  possessing  six 
millions  of  inhabitants,  an  active  and  an 
intelligent  race  of  men,  placed  in  the  moat 
temperate  climate  of  the  globe,  with  every 
blessing  of  nature  largely  poured  out  on 
it,  may  no  longer  remain  a  source  of  alarm 
to  the  empire,  but  become  a  pillar  of 
strength  ?— Why  is  this  ?  Can  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland  be  less  an  object  than 
that  of  any  portion  of  Great  Britain  > 
Will  you — can  you — continue  to  rest  for 
security  in  Ireland  on  a  garrison  of 
25,000  men  ?  I  acquiesced  in  that  mea- 
sure, expressly  as  one  of  temporary  neces- 
sity, to  put  down  outrage  and  crime,  but 
not  permanent.  Were  such  a  system  per- 
manent, not  25,000  but  50,  not  50  but 
100,000  men  would  be  insufficient  to  keep 
down  Ireland.  They  have  fought  in  the 
ranks  with  you,  and  you  know  their  gal- 
lantry and  their  spirit  such  as  would  never 
brook  this  undeserved  treatment.  It  is 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  take  care  their 
blood  has  not  been  shed  in  vain  ;  and  that 
as  tliey  have  shared  with  you  in  your 
triumphs,  they  shall  share  the  fruits  of 
conquest — internal  tranquillity  and  peace. 
They  claim  it  from  your  justice— not  as 
a  favour,  but  a  right* 

What  has  been  the  history  of  the  sta- 
tute book  since  the  union,  but  a  catalogue 
of  Habeas  Corpus  suspensions  and  insur- 
rection acts.  On  one  head,  indeed,  the 
imperial  parliament  has  made  an  exception, 
and  done  ample  justice  to  the  expectations 
of  Ireland—1  mean  the  relaxation  of  com- 
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mercid  jealoasy ;  and  with  that  relaxation 
have  grown  those  resources  which  she  has 
largely  poured  forth  for  common  defence. 
—The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  must 
know  the  danger  of  delay,  and  feel  that 
many  desirable  arrangements  might  here- 
tofore have  been  more  efficacious  than 
even  at  present;— «ach  year's  delay  dimi- 
nishes their  efficacy,  and  I  will  add  their 
aafety. — And  here  let  me  ask,  why  are 
Orange  associations  still  suffered  to  divide 
the  land  >  Why  still  permitted  to  agitate 
the  public  mind  by  the  insulting  badges 
of  exclusive  loyalty  and  party  triumph  ? 
When  their  introduction  here  was  at- 
tempted, the  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Liverpool,  all  sides  of  the  House  pro- 
claimed their  illegality  and  reprobated  the 
atteroot.  Would  Scotland  now  be  tran- 
quil ir  the  victory  of  Culloden  had  been 
annually  celebrated  in  Edinburgh  ?  Much 
is  to  be  forgiven  on  all  sides,  and  the  veil, 
the  salutary  veil  of  oblivion  should  not  be 
drawn  aside  by  every  rash  intruder  who 
would  mark  the  great  body  of  the  people 
as  disaffected  to  the  state.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion is  a  source  of  much  evil  to  Ireland, 
demoralizing  her  people,  and  encroachine 
on  her  scanty  resources  of  taxation*  It 
is,  as  I  fear,  too  much  protected  bv  indi- 
viduals of  rank  and  newer,  and  largely 
practised  by  the  professors  of  exclusive 
loyalty.  No  man,  however  high  in  station, 
should  be  allowed  to  protect  his  depen- 
dents in  a  course  of  disobedience  to  law, 
nor  should  alleged  loyalty  secure  any 
class  of  the  community  from  sharing  the 
burthens  of  the  state.  Parliament  has  in- 
deed contributed  to  the  extension  of  this 
ruinous  course,  by  that  monstrous  act 
which,  remitting  penalties  incurred  to 
highly  offending  districts,  sanctioned  that 
shocking  principle,  that  in  the  enormous 
extent  of  his  oflfences  the  delinouent  should 
find  his  best  security.  The  office  of  high 
sheriff,  here  accounted  burthensome,  is  in 
Ireland  a  cause  of  political  contest,  and 
the  appointment  ana  means  of  attaching 
powerful  individuals  to  the  government  of 
the  day.  It  has  been  strongly,  but  I  be- 
lieve truly,  said  in  another  place  that  xhh 
office  in  its  execution  is  radically  vicious 
—so  vicious,  said  a  noble  lord,  that  jus- 
tice is  poisoned  at  its  source.— >To  the 
subject  of  mnd  juries  I  will  not  advert ; 
it  is  in  a  tram  of  exact  and,  I  hope,  effec- 
tual inquiry. — The  tithe  system  too,  well 
deserves  minute  investigation,  as  largely 
contributing  to  the  disorganization  of  Ire* 
JmuL    Another  evil  afflicts  us,  to  which 


the  executive  government  can  alone  apply 
a  remedy,  by  discountenancing  that  course 
which  it  has  too  often  pursued.  Those 
then  who  traduce  and  vilify  the  great 
body  of  their  countrymen,  should  feel  that 
such  conduct  can  never  lead  to  power  or 
emolument. 

If  I  am  now  asked  whv  at  an  earlier 
period  I  have  not  proposed  to  the  House 
a  similar  inquiry,  I  answer,  in  1804  I 
urged  it  ineffectually.  From  that  time 
the  country  has  been  engaged  in  un- 
remitted and  extended  warfare;  but  to 
some  of  the  labours  of  1806,  the  statute 
book  will  bear  testimony.  I  know  no 
danger  so  great  as  that  of  discontented 
subjects.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  season 
of  profound  tranquillity ;  and  if  the  House 
shall  decide  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made 
to  trace  to  their  source  those  evils  which 
afflict  Ireland,  and  endanger  the  empire, 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  bow  to  their  aeci** 
sion,  but  I  shall  then  deeplv  deplore  the 
day  which  connected  Ireland  to  this  coun- 
try by  legislative  union.  Never  has  such 
a  favourable  moment  presented  itself,-^ 
and  with  unfeigned  sorrow  should  I  see  it 
pass  away  unprofitably.  I  am  astonished 
that  the  ministers  who  have,  bv  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Ireland,  justified  their  cUuni 
for  extended  military  force^  do  not  them- 
selves propose  remedial  measures:  one  and 
one  only,  has  been  adverted  to — education. 
Of  its  superior  efficacy,  no  man  can  think 
more  highly  than  I  do,  as  providing 
largely  for  future  amelioration.  But  can 
we  look  to  this  as  a  remedy  for  existing 
evils?  I  may  be  permitted,  too,  to  say 
that  if  by  education  be  intended  the  capa- 
city of  reading  and  writing,  I  believe  the 
Irish  are  not  an  uneducated  people ;  cer- 
tainly Qot  as  compared  with  tne  people  of 
England:  the  reports  before  the  House 
prove  this.  Mr.  Newnham,  in  a  work 
containing  much  useful  information,  states^ 
from  actual  inquiry,  that  in  a  district  com- 
prising about  one  half  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  there  were  upwards  of  800  unen- 
dowed schools,  educating  not  less  than 
22,000  children ;  and  here  I  have  to  in- 
stance conduct  highly  honourable  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  Mr.  O'Brien 
of  Doneraile,  who  having  established  a 
Catholic  school,  and  endowed  it  wyjh  one 
half  of  his  private  property,  offisred  to  sub* 
scribe  to  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant 
school  in  that  parish,  as  largely,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  means,  as  any  other  pa- 
rishioner;— this  I  consider  asreal  liberahty. 
without  any  object  bat  tba  common  good ; 
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The  petition  imis  Iben  read;  fltttioi; 
fortby  '<  That  the  petitiooera  are  excluded 
from  the  eftjojittent  of  the  free  eoMtitit* 
liofi  of  thes^  reahns  9  and  that  thej  are 
mibjeoted  to  the  endurance  of  such  exelii- 
Btoo,  not  on  aciDOunt  of  any  lopoted  defi« 
dency  of  disposition  or  of  aMity  in  the 
■er? ice  of  the  Crown,  or  support  of  the 
afate^  but  solely  on  account  01  their  con- 
scientious adherence  to  that  reh'gieo  which 
was  professed  by  those  princes  and  pa- 
eriots  of  Great  Britaini  who  originated 
and  matured  her  justly  boasted  constitu- 
tion; that  the  petitioners  aeain  implore 
the  House  to  grant  to  them  the  redress  of 
the  oppressive  grieranoes  of  which  they 
ao  justly  complain^  and  to  restore  them  to 
die  full  and  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  the 
lank  of  free  subjects  of  the  empire/' 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Statb  of  Irelakd.]  Sir  «/•  Newport^ 
in  rising  to  submit  to  the  House  a  motion 
on  the  State  of  Ireland,  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  its  condition  both  intemaUy  and 
na  it  respected  its  connexion  with  Great 
Brtlain,  obserred,  that  there  was  no  mem* 
ker  of  that  respectable  body  which  he  was 
then  addressing  who  was  more  sensible  of 
the  infinite  importance  of  the  task  which 
he  had  undertaken,  or  of  the  very  inade- 
quate ability  which  he  possessed  for  its 
execotion.  Why,  then,  have  I  thus  ob- 
truded myself  when  there  are  within  this 
assembly  men  who,  more  competent  in 
•very  respect  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
possess  talents  and  researcn  to  give  due 
weiffht  to  thesubjeety  and  can  give  a  more 
lively  colouring  to  the  dreary  picture? 
It!  tnis  great  cause  my  anxiety  and  zeal 
Itaive  outrun  my  ability.  I  trust,  however, 
though  a  feeble  advocate,  I  shall  state  a 
ease  which  will  demand  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  I  have  the  satis- 
fiurtion  of  knowing  that  there  are  amongst 
the  auditors  those  who  can  amply  supply 
ny  defects,  and  in  particular  my  two  hon. 
friends  the  representatives  of  the  city  and 
university  of  Dublin.  The  House  will 
hear,  and^  I  have  no  doubt,  justly  appre- 
ciate the  sentiments  of  those  two  distin- 
guished members* 

In  looking  at  the  question  of  the  state 
of  Ireland,  it  is  impossible  to  view  it  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  errori  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  at  different  periods 
and  during  a  long  succemion  of  centuries. 
I  ihdl  do  M%  with  reloctaooe^  but  it  is  a 
duty  which  I  am  bound  to  dis^faarflu ;  and  s 
I  am  coAfldent  the  aMsaUylffahih  I  «A-  F 
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dress  are  oonvinoed  that  the  state  of  Ire- 
land cannot  be  rightly  considered,  er 
well  understood,  without  reference  to  the 
errors  of  its  governmenu  at  several  pe- 
riods»  as  the  sources  /rom  whence  its  mis- 
fortunes have  arisen.  I  shall,  then,  pro- 
ceed as  briefly  and  as  dispassionately  as 
possible,  to  state  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  its  present  condition,  but  fear  I 
cannot  do  so  without  recpiesting  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  in  the  time  whieb 
I  must  neoessarilv  occupy. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  by  an  inipar- 
tid  inquirer,  why  Ireland  has  not  been 
infinitely  more  improved  by  its  long  con- 
nexion during  sit  centuries  with  Eosland  ? 
—why  it  still  has  to  complain  of  evUs, 
which  were  the  subject  of  animadversion 
in  the  early  periods  of  that  connexion } 
The  answer  is  obvious— the  inference 
irresistible — it  has  been  misgoverned,  No 
other  cause  can  be  assigned.  History  does 
not  afford  a  single  instance  of  any  two 
countries,  so  long  united  under  the  same 
government,  which  have  not  assimilated  in 
manners,  customs,  and  habits.  Ireland  is 
the  solitary  and  melancholy  exception  to 
this  general  rule.  It  is,  then,  fit  to  inqm're 
from  whence  this  has  proceeded,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  look  at  the  state  of  Ire* 
land,  as  It  is  represented  to  us  in  diflferent 
periods  since  her  first  connexion  with  this 
country.  Great  assistance  has  been  for- 
tunately afforded  to  this  research  by  im- 
partkl  historians,  who  have  delivered  to 
us  unquestionable  testimonies  on  the  sub- 
ject«  The  first  period  to  which  I  shall 
refer,  is  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  James  1st,  when  that  excellent  work  of 
sir  John  Davis  appeared,  tracing,  in  the 
most  clear  and  perspicuous  manner,  the 
misgovemment  of  Ireland,  during  the  first 
four  centuries  of  her  connexion  with  Eng- 
land: in  that  golden  volume  the  impar- 
tial and  well-mformed  author  displays, 
with  statesman-like  ability,  the  dreadful 
state  of  turbulence  and  confusion  to  which 
she  had  been  consigned,  and  the  repeated 
refusals  to  give  to  the  natives  the  benefits 
of  British  law.  He  adduces  from  the  re* 
cords  upon  charges  of  murder,  the  ques- 
tion repeatedly  put  in  issue,  whether  the 
murdered  person  were  de  Hibernico  smt* 
giii'nr,  or  of  English  parentage  s— if  the 
tbrmer,  the  murderer  was  fined  five  marks ; 
if  the  ktter,  he  suffered  death.*  ««  Our 
law,"  aays  the  honest  historian,  **  did  nei* 

*  £9  Edw.  1st,  at  Dcogfaeda— 4  Edw. 
8d«  M  f  i— ir>     Sir  JLOtvii,  76, 79. 
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the^  protect  his  life  nor  flreoge  his  death. 
AH  good  laws  made  at  any  time  during 
this  epodi  were  for  the  EogUsb  pale 
only.''  The  Irish  miMt  therefore  have 
only  looked  upon  that  law,  the  advan- 
tages and  blessings  of  which  were  denied 
them,  as  enacted  solely  for  their  oppres- 
sion. '<  ThiSf  then,  ¥  note/'  says  sir  John 
Davis,  **  that  if  the  English  would  neither 
ia  peace  govern  them  by  the  law,  nor 
could  in  war  root  them  out  by  the  sword, 
inast  they  not  needs  be  pricks  in  their 
eyes,  and  thorns  in  their  sides  till  the 
world's  end^  **  There  can  never  be  unity 
and  concord  in  any  kingdom  but' where 
there  is  but  one  king,  one  allegiance»  and 
one  law.'*  I  have  the  more  fullv  adverted 
to  and  cited  this  intelligent  and  impartial 
historian,  because,  much  to  my  surprise, 
his  authority  has  been  elsewhere  adduced, 
to  prove  that  the  Irish  were  always  indis- 
posed to  pay  obedience  to  the  laws. 
His  opinion  is  directly  the  reverse,  and 
he  concludes  his  valuable  treatise  with 
this  his  decided  declaration,  "  There  is  no 
nation  under  the  sun  that  doth  love  ec^ual 
and  impartial  justice  better  than  the  Irish, 
or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the  execu- 
tion thereof,  although  it  be  against  them- 
selves, so  as  they  mav  have  the  protec- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  law  when  upon 
just  cause  they  do  desire  it.'' 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
the  House  that  it  is  protection  not  pcmish- 
ment  only  which  the  people  are  entitled 
to  expect  from  their  code  of  kws,  and 
that  it  is  from  their  experiencing  that  pro- 
tection they  look  up  to  the  law  with  affec- 
tion and  regard.  It  is  tbusi  that  in  every 
well-governed  state  the  people  become 
active  agents  in  ^e  due  aaministration  of 
justice,  and  it  is  from  the  practical  enjoy- 
ment of  that  blessing  Great  Britain  de- 
rives her  well  ordered  security.  The  Irish 
people  continued  deprived  generally  of 
the  benefits  of  British  law  until  after  the 
rebellions  of  0*Meill  and  Desmond,  when 
James  the  first  undertook  the  colonisation 
of  that  lar^e  portion  of  Ireland  which  had 
been  forfeited:*  he  carried  it  on,  unfor- 
tunately, rather  on  the  principle  of  gar- 
risoning a  hostile  country  than  uniting  the 
people  of  one  island  with  another,  as 
peaceable  and  mutually  satisfied  nations 

*  2,800,000  Irish  acres  were  forfeited 
in  Ulster  bv  the  rebellion  of  O'Neill  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  574«000  were 
forfeited  m  Munster  by  the  rebellion  of 
Desmond. 


shoidd  have  been  connected.  To  the  war 
of  arms  under  Elisabeth^  slmvtly  ^er 
suoceeded  the  war  of  chicane ;  or  vexa- 
tious inquisiHons  into  defective  titles; 
resuasption  of  grants  made  and  paid  for 
upon  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  an<l 
the  refusal  of  what  were  called  the  graces 
(a  confirmation  of  titfes  b^  the  Crown}, 
after  receiving  large  parliamentary  sub* 
sidies  as  the  price  .under  sir  John 
Chichester  and  Strafford.  The  extrenae 
iniquity  of  these  transections  had  dis- 
gusted and  alienated  the  body  of  the 
people,  when  those  unfortunate  disputes 
arose  between  the  parliament  and  the 
Crown  which  produced  the  civil  wars  of 
England ;  and  Ireland  became  the  victim 
of  the  intrigues  of  agents  authorized  by, 
or  having  the  seroblXnce'Of  authority  froni 
Charles.  Incited  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
royal  cause  by  Glamorgan,  she  was  in- 
volved in  all  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
conflicting  religious  opinions,  a  deep  sense 
of  injuries  received,  and  the  artful  machi- 
nations of  a  papal  nuncio,  aided  by  a 
bigotted  clergy,  could  draw  down  upon  if. 
She  was  plunged  into  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  horror  too  dreadful  to  be  described. 
Sir  William  Petty  calculates  that  in  eleven 
years,  from  16^1  to  1652,  690,000  perish- 
ed, **  for  whose  blood  somebody  must  an* 
swer  to  God  and  to  the  king.'*  Crom- 
well, with  his  exterminating  sword,  put 
down  for  a  time  the  wearied  and  exhausted 
combatants  for  and  against  the  monarchy. 
On  the  Restoration  the  counsels  by 
which  Ireland  was  governed,  exhibit  a  dis- 
gttstittg  picture  of  the  most  corrupt  and 
crooked  policy.  Her  interests  were  sa- 
crificed to  the  private  resentment  of  the 
conflicting  ministers,  or  the  unfounded 
prejudices  of  the  English  people;  and* in 
the  striking  instance  of  the  Cattle  Bill  *  l>e- 
tween  166^  and  1666,  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  a  whole  nation  were  wantonly 
sported  with  by  Shaftesbury  and  Bucking- 
hism,  to  annoy  and  gall  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond.  James's  bigotted  violence  com- 
mitted the  country  to  the  furious  zeal  of 
Tyrconell,  who  rekindled  the  flame  and 
produced  its  accustomed  dreadful  results. 
The  Irish  Catholics  viewed  the  exiled 
monarch  as  an  object  of  attachment,  un- 
successfully stmported  his  cause,  and  again 
became  the  oojects  of  vengeance  to  an 
amy  of  conquerors. 

*  For  the  diggusting  intrigues  respect- 
ing this  bill,  see  Carte's  Life  or  the 
DukeofOrmond. 
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With  the  Revolatioa  cArae  hbtiour, 
glory,  and  independence  to  Britain ;  but 
io  Ireland  no  such  bright  prospects !  The 
victors  treated  those  whom  they  subdued, 
and  those  who  aided  them  in  the  conquest 
with  the  same  revoking  indifference.  The 
era  which  succeeded  to  the  revqlution  was 
in  Ireland  marked  by  the  sordid  characters 
of  illiberal  exclusion  and  monopoly  within 
and  without, — its  interior  concerns  aban* 
doned  to  the  exercise  of  a  vindictive  prO" 
vincial  tyranny  by  its  English  masters,  who 
covenanted  for  the  surrender  of  its  exter- 
nal and  commercial  concerns  to  British 
monopoly-^a  barter  disgraceful  to  both 
countries,  and  involving  the  compleat 
aacrifice  of  national  and  commercial 
rights.*  The  Protestant  interest,  as  it 
was  then  called,  became  the  object  to 
which  every  other  consideration  gave  way, 
and  every  measure  which  was  alleged  to 
contribute  to  it,  secured  by  that  allegation 
the  unqualified  support  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, whilst  they  passively  acquiesced  is 
the  destruction  of  their  woollen  manufac- 
tures. Then  arose  that  code  of  penal  law 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  chan- 
cellor, lord  Camden,  as  <*  a  monstrous 
monument  of  folly  and  oppression,  which 
was  sufficient  to  demoralize  the  country, 
and  which  had  completely  fulfilled  that 
purpose.'*  In  Primate  Boulter's  Letters, 
we  find  in  every  page  from  one  of  her 
governors,  evidence  of  the  corrupt  and 
petty  artifices  by  which  the  system  was 
supported.  In  thtf  case  of  Wood's  half- 
pence, he  says,  <<  the  measure  was  much 
to  be  lamented,  as  it  generally  interested 
the  people,  had  extinguished  their  divi- 
sions,   and   tended  to  unite  the   whole 

*  «  The  first  of  the  penal  laws  being 
made  with  so  general  a  satisfaction  of  the 
ruling  parliamentary  party,  as  the  chief 
governors  found  that  such  things  were  ex- 
tremely acceptable  to  the  leading  people 
in  that  country,  the^  were  willing  enough 
to  gratify  them  with  the  ruin  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  They  were  not  sorry  to 
divert  their  attention  from  other  inquiries, 
and  to  keep  them  fixed  to  this,  as  if  this 
bad  been  the  only  real  object  of  their 
national  politics ;  and  for  many  years  there 
was  not  a  speech  from  the  throne,  which 
did  iu>t,  with  great  appearance  of  serious- 
ness, recommend  the  passing  of  such  laws, 
until  they  have  by  degrees  grown  to  be 
the  most  considerable  head  in  the  Irish 
Statute  Book."— See  Tracts  on  the  Popery 
Laws,    Burke's  Works,  vol.  ix,  p.  395. 
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country."  Jn  a  letter  to  lord  Carteret, 
he  says^  <'  tliat  although  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  scarcity  approaching  to  fa* 
mine,  he  had  forwarded  a  bill  obliging  the 
occupant  of  Unds  to  plough  five  acres  in 
every  hundred  occupied,  yet  it  does  not 
encourage  tillage  by  allowmg  any  bounty 
to  exporters  .which  might  clash  with 
British  interests."  The  act  was  passed  in 
the  year  1729,  but  was  inefficacious ;  for 
during  forty  years,  from  1732,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year,  the  import  of  corn 
was  constant, — it  was  probably  counter- 
acted by  that  monstrous  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  1735,  which  stripped  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  of  a  large  proportion  of 
their  provbion,  and  declared  the  tithe  of 
agistment  to  be  <<  grievous,  burthensome^ 
and  injurious  to  the  Protestant  interest.*' 
In  this  manner  did  these  champions  of 
Protestantism  assert  the  rights  of  a  Protes* 
tant  church.  From  this  vote,  and  the  con« 
sequently  insufficient  provision  of  the 
elcrgy,  arose  the  practice,  of  uniting 
[Mirisbefl,  so  as  to  deprive  of  spiritual  as-^ 
sistance  from  their  pastors,  the  Protestant 
population  during  that  period  and  since 
the  conversion  w  pasturage  into  tillage 
through  so  great  an  extent  of  the  country 
increasing  in  an  enormous  and  dispropor* 
tionate  degree,  the  ineomes  of  the.paro« 
chial  clergy,  resident  and  non-resident. 

The  temper  with  which  the  Irish  par- 
liament legislated,  was  manifested  even  in 
the  least  important  of  their  proceedings^ 
When  a  petition  was  presented  complain- 
ing that  a  Roman  Catholic  coal-merchant 
employed  porters  of  his  own  persuasion,  it 
was  referred  by  the  Housq  of  Commons  to 
the  committee  of  grbvances.  Was  it, 
then,  surprising  that  a  parliament  thus 
completely  severing  its  interests  from 
those  of  the  body  of  the  people,  should 
possess  no  solid  strength,  or  that  the 
English  minister  should  be  encouraged  by 
that  disunion  to  attempt  a  measure  which, 
if  successful,  would  have  sealed  the  death- 
warrant  of  parliaments  in  Ireland  ?— I  al« 
lude  to  the  proposition  of  voting  the  sup- 
plies for  twenty-one  years,  which  failed 
only  by  a  single  vote.  The  parliament  of 
George  2nd  sat  thirty-three  years,  out- 
living all  connexion  with  the  constituent 
body,  and  nossessing  but  one  solitary  vir- 
tue, that  or  economy :  it  paid  off  the  debt 
of  the  country,  and  accumulated  a  surplus 
in  the  exchequer  of  200,000/.  in  the  year 
175S,  both  rescued  from  the  factions  who 
contended  for  its  possession,  and  transfer* 
red  to  England  by  a  king'a  letter.    It  is  (t 
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most  extraordinftry  effect  on  the  humtn 
mind  of  this  provincial  misrule  grounded 
OD  what  was  termed  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy, that  Dean  Swift,  calling  himself  and 
looked  up  to  as  an  Irish  patriot,  expressed 
himself  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
beggary  being  the  certain  lot  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Cath5Kc8,  and  more  than  insinu- 
stes  a  wish  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
*were  in  the  same  state.  Henry  Boyle, 
the  first  earl  of  Shannon,  too,  who,  as  one 
of  the  lords  justices,  was  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  in  a  Sketch  of  Ireland,  written  in 
1747i  states  a  principal  cause  why  so  great 
and  fruitful  a  country  produced  so  little, 
and  advanced  so  slowjy  towards  improve- 
ment to  be  the  penal  code,  *'  discouraging 
the  labour  and  industry  of  the  Papists, 
tboufifh  three-fourths  of  the  arts,  industry, 
and  labour  of  the  country  must  be  neces- 
sarily carried  on  by  t!'eir  hands,''  and 
adds,  *<  until  some  ivippy  temper  can  be 
fallen  upon  so  as  to  make  our  apprehen- 
sions from  the  Papists  consist  with  our  in- 
terest to  employ  them,  Ire|and  can  ad* 
vance  but  slowly  in  improvement."  And 
yet  to  measures  of  this  nature  Mr.  Boyle 
could  not  reconcile  himself !  So  diflBcult 
is  it  for  men  of  even  superior  minds  to 
disengage  themselves  from  the  fetters  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry !  I  may  bv  the  way 
add,  it  appears  from  this  paper,  tnat  nearly 
every  fourtli  year  from  the  Revolution  had 
been  a  year  of  scarcityi  and  in  that  in- 
terval nearly  five  millions  were  paid  for 
imported  corn  and  flour  to  feed  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  fertile  island. 

The  septennial  bill,  passed  in  1767)  se- 
cured to  a  certain  extent  the  connexion 
between  the  electors  and  elected:  with 
this  exception,  Ireland  felt  little  change  in 
her  situation  till  the  yeir  1778.  In  that 
year  the  reverses  or  the  American  war 
left  Ireland  without  a  military  force— -and 
here  commenced  the.  era  of  her  glory. 
She  was.  told  to  protect  herself,  and  she 
dift  so.  She  protected  herself  from  her 
enemies  abroad,  and  from  her  enemies  nt 
home.  The  gallantry,  the  concord,  and 
the  heroism  of  her  sons  placed  her  In  a 
situation  to  command  respect*  and  she  was 
respected— till  she  respected  herself  Bri- 
tain did  not  respect  her— Ireland  then 
first  took  her  station  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  di- 
vided nation.  I  discharge  a  debt  of  justice 
due  to  him  who  sits  beside  me  ^Mr.  Grat- 
tan)— to  him  Ireland  owes  mucD  v  and  to 
iriiom  she  has  in  retura  testified  her  ardent 
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gratitude;  his  exertions  awakened  us  to  a 
sense  of  our  rigl\t6— and  hence  the  bright- 
est page  in  our  annals  of  glory.  Having 
assert^  her  independence,  little  was 
wanting  to  its  continuance^-«*but  here  she 
failed!  Those  who  had  gained  a  victory 
over  others  did  not  possess  sufficient  virtue 
to  extend  th^t  conquest  to  themselves. 
The  Protestant  population,  the  leaders  in 
this  struggle,  had  not  public  spirit  enough 
to  share  the  fruits  of  victory  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  therefore  they 
fell.  I  trust  their  fate  will  afford  a  salu- 
tary lesson  to  every  country,  and  impresa 
on  them  the  conviction  that,  by  complete 
consolidation  of  interests  alone,  can  they 
avoid  a  similar  calamity.  I  ought  to  add 
(what,  indeed,  is  most  deserving  the  at* 
tention  of  the  House),  during  this  triumph 
of  Ireland  in  the  absence  of  military  force^ 
and  whilst  she  thus  nobly  exerted  herself 
to  take  her  rank  amongst  the  nations,  the 
laws  were  better  obeyed  than  during  anj 
period  of  her  history*  Every  one  lent  hn 
willing  aid  to  enrorce  their  execution. 
What  a  great  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
this.  Place  a  country  in  a  state  of  con- 
cord with  regard  to  itself,  and  the  lawa 
will  be  obeyed ;  no  longer  seek  to  govern  ^ 
by  disunion  or  by  sacrificing  one  class  of 
the  community,  and  thc^  hiws  will  be 
obeyed.  Why  has  not  this  memorabte  . 
lesson  of  the  weakness  of  that  policy 
which  would  exclude  from  the  full  benefits 
of  a  free  constitution  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  produced  its  full  effect  i  Why 
has  not  Ireland  resumed  that  happy  situa- 
tion >  Why  is  not  the  spirit  of  her  govern- 
ment assimilated  to  that  of  England  f 
Here  every  man,  however  humble  his  corT- 
dition,  whatever  his  political  tenets,  feels 
an  interest  in  the  laws,  and  contributes  to 
their  execution,  for  they  eificaciously  pro- 
tect him,  and  neither  rank  nor  power  can 
violate  them  with  impunity. 

I  cannot  draw  such  a  happy  picture  of 
the  state  of  Ireland.  This  brilliant  period 
of  her  history  was  transient ;  those  who 
had  been  borne  dpwn  by  the  unanimity 
and  spirit  of  the  people,  soon  commenced 
their  efforts  to  weaken  the  principles 
which  they  could  not  resist,  and  the  war 
against  independence  was  renewed,  which 
sought  by  disunion  to  degrade  the  people. 
Addresses  firom  grand  juries,  bigoited  and 
inflammatory ;  whatever  could  revive  dor- 
mant animosities  and  cherish  focgotten 
jealousies  was  urged  witli  active  and  too 
successful  industry  by  the  satellites  of  an 
old  and  corrupt  monopoly  of  power.    I 
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wish  to  speak  of  these  times  with  as  much 
moderation  and  temper  as  possible ;  but  I 
cannot  trace  the  lamentable  effects  to  their 
causes  without  stating  my  opinions  to  the 
House  unreservedly ;  and  whether  1  speak 
of  the  deiad  or  living  will  anxiously  abstain 
from  crimination  where  public  duty  will 
allow.  I  come  to  the  act  of  1793--4in  act 
of  paramount  importance,— but  I  will  not 
blend  the  vital  subject  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation with  this  discussion  ;  it  well  de- 
serves, and  I  doubt  not  will  receive^  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  House.  Thus 
much,  however,  I  will  here  say  of  that  act : 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  Mr.  Pitt  and 
lord  Melville  would  have  extended  its  pro- 
TisioDs  much  farther  could  they  have  ob- 
tained the  concurrence  of  the  Irish  go» 
remment — but  they  worked  with  unwil- 
ling instruments.  How  otherwise  account 
for  the  anomalous  nature  of  that  statute, 
and  the  capriciousness  of  its  relaxation 
and  exclusion  ?  Why  the  road  to  distinc- 
tion closed  totally  to  the  bar»  and  opened 
largely  to  the  army  ?  Can  this  be  traced 
to  any  other  cause  than  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  a  great  legal  character,  who, 
Inimical  to  all  concession,  claimed  that,  at 
least,  the  honours  of  his  own  profession 
ahould  form  an  exception  i 

Subsequent  unhappy  changes  dashed 
the  cup  from  the  lips  of  the  people  when 
they  were  about  to  taste  it,  and  led  to  all 
the  dreadful  consequences  which  ensued. 
Over  that  calamitous  period,  I  would,  as 
bound  in  duty,  draw  a  veil,  and  proceed 
to  the  legislative  union  under  which  we 
are  here  assembled.  The  pledge  neces- 
aarily,  and  indeed  8peci6cally  involved  in 
that  measure  was,  that  of  effectual  inquiry 
into,  and  rpdress  of  the  evils  affecting  Ire- 
land,—redress  which  it  was  alleged  an 
imperial  parliament  was  more  competent  to 
afford  and  likely  to  extend  than  a  local 
legislature.  On  what  other  principle 
could  any  but  the  most  corrupt  nave  ac- 
ceded to  such  a  compact,  involving  the 
surrender  of  national  independence?  I 
might  on  this  head  refer  with  safety  to  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon*  ttook  to 
the  records  of  parliament  from  the  union, 
and  see  how  few  the  acts  of  grace  or  fa- 
vour to  Ireland !  then  turn  to  the  page  of 
history  and  count  the  sacrifices  she  has 
made  in  finance,  in  exertions,  and  in 
blood!  She  has  fought  by  your  side 
through  everv  danger  to  which  you  have 
been  exposed,  with  a  gdlantry  and  a  self- 
devotion  never  surpassed  by  any  nation. 
Stk^  has  contribotea,  too^  from  fier  pecu- 
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niar^  resources,  far  beyond  her  due  pro- 
portion. Sixty-seven  millions  have  been 
paid  into  the  exchequer  by  taxes  since 
the  union,  at  the  annual  rate  of  four  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  whilst  in  the  fifteen  pre- 
ceding years  her  taxes  did  not  exceed  one 
million  and  a  half.  She  has,  therefore, 
trebled  her  taxation,  and  made  exertions 
exceeding  her  strength.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion,  lock  to  the  various  measures 
proposed  by  her  finance  ministers.  Had 
they  answered  the  estimates  of  their  au^ 
thors,  the  taxation  of  Ireland  would  now 
have  approached  ten  niillions,  instead  of 
five  and  a  half.  They  overrated  the  abi- 
lity of  their  country.  The  debt,  too,  has 
swelled  in  this  period  from  34  to  nearly 
150  millions.  If  Ireland  has  thus  fulfilled 
her  part  of  the  contract,^f  her  money 
and  her  blood  have  been  thus  largely  con- 
tributed to  her  utmost  means,  may  she 
not  claim,  in  return  from  the  imperial  par- 
liament, a  completion  of  the  compact^- 
that  some  inquiry  shall  be  instituted  into 
her  state-— that  a  country,  possessing  six 
millions  of  inhabitants,  an  active  and  an 
intelligent  race  of  men,  placed  in  the  most 
temperate  climate  of  the  globe,  with  every 
blessing  of  nature  largely  poured  out  on 
it,  may  no  longer  remain  a  source  of  alarm 
to  the  empire,  but  become  a  pillar  of 
strength  ?— Why  is  this  ?  Can  the  tran* 
quillity  of  Ireland  be  less  an  object  than 
that  of  any  portion  of  Great  Britain? 
Will  you^can  you — continue  to  rest  for 
security  in  Ireland  on  a  garrison  of 
25,000  men  i  I  acquiesced  in  that  mea- 
sure, expressly  as  one  of  temporary  neces- 
sity, to  put  down  outrage  and  crime,  but 
not  permanent.  Were  such  a  system  per- 
manent, not  25,000  but  50,  not  50  but 
100,000  men  would  be  insufficient  to  keep 
down  Ireland.  They  have  fought  in  the 
ranks  with  you,  and  you  know  their  gal- 
lantry and  tfieir  spirit  such  as  would  never 
brook  this  undeserved  treatment.  It  is 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  take  care  their 
blood  has  not  been  shed  in  vain  ;  and  that 
as  they  have  shared  with  you  in  your 
triumphs,  they  shall  share  the  fruits  of 
conquest — internal  tranquillity  and  peace. 
They  claim  it  from  your  justice— not  as 
a  fsvour,  but  a  right. 

What  has  been  the  history  of  the  sta- 
tute book  since  the  union,  but  a  catalogue 
of  Habeas  Corpus  suspensions  and  insur* 
rection  acts.  On  one  head,  indeed,  the 
imperial  parliament  has  made  an  exception, 
and  done  ample  justice  to  the  expectations 
of  Ireland— I  mean  the  relaxation  of  com- 
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mercial  jealoasy ;  and  with  that  relaxation 
have  grown  thoee  resources  which  she  has 
largely  poured  forth  for  common  defence. 
— The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  must 
know  the  danger  of  delay,  and  feel  that 
many  desirable  arrangements  might  here- 
tofore have  been  more  efficacious  than 
even  at  present  ;^-each  year's  delay  dimi- 
nishes their  efficacy,  and  I  will  add  their 

•afety And  here  let  me  ask,  why  are 

Orange  associations  still  suffered  to  divide 
the  land  ?  Why  still  permitted  to  agitate 
the  public  mind  by  the  insulting  badges 
of  exclusive  loyalty  and  party  triumph  ? 
When  their  introduction  here  was  at- 
tempted, the  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Liverpool,  all  sides  of  the  House  pro- 
claimed their  illegality  and  reprobated  the 
attempt.  Would  Scotland  now  be  tran- 
quil if  the  victory  of  CuUoden  had  been 
annually  celebrated  in  Edinburgh  ?  Much 
is  to  be  forgiven  on  all  sides,  and  the  veil, 
the  salutary  veil  of  oblivion  should  not  be 
drawn  aside  by  every  rash  intruder  who 
would  mark  the  great  body  of  the  people 
as  disaffected  to  tlie  state.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion is  a  source  of  much  evil  to  Ireland, 
demoralizing  her  people,  and  encroaching 
on  her  scanty  resources  of  taxation.  It 
is,  as  I  fear,  too  much  protected  bv  indi- 
viduals of  rank  and  power,  and  largely 
{practised  by  the  professors  of  exclusive 
oyalty.  No  man,  nowever  high  in  station, 
should  be  allowed  to  protect  his  denen- 
dents  in  a  course  of  disobedience  to  law, 
nor  should  alleged  loyalty  secure  any 
class  of  the  community  from  sharing  the 
burthens  of  the  state.  Parliament  has  in- 
deed contributed  to  the  extension  of  this 
ruinous  course,  by  that  monstrous  act 
which,  remitting  penalties  incurred  to 
highly  offending  districts,  sanctioned  that 
shocking  principle,  that  in  the  enormous 
extent  of  his  offences  the  delinouent  should 
find  his  best  security.  The  office  of  high 
sheriff,  here  accounted  burtliensome,  is  in 
Ireland  a  cause  of  political  contest,  and 
the  appointment  ana  means  of  attaching 
powerful  individuals  to  the  government  of 
the  day.  It  has  been  strongly,  but  I  be-* 
lieve  truly,  said  in  another  place  that  this 
office  in  its  execution  is  radically  vicious 
•-so  vicious,  said  a  noble  lord,  that  jus- 
tice is  poisoned  at  its  source.— To  the 
subject  of  ^and  juries  I  will  not  advert ; 
it  is  in  a  tram  of  exact  and,  I  hope,  effec- 
tual inquiry. — The  tithe  system  too,  well 
deserves  minute  investigation,  as  largely 
contributing  to  the  disorganization  of  Ire* 
kodt    Another  evil  afflicts  us,  to  which 


the  executive  government  can  alone  applj 
a  remedy,  by  discountenancing  that  course 
which  it  has  too  often  pursued.  Those 
then  who  traduce  and  vilify  the  great 
body  of  their  countrymen,  should  feel  that 
such  conduct  can  never  lead  to  power  or 
emolument. 

If  I  am  now  asked  whv  at  an  earlier 
period  I  have  not  proposed  to  the  House 
a  similar  inquiry,  I  answer,  in  18(H  I 
urged  it  ineffectually.  From  that  time 
the  country  has  been  engaged  in  un- 
remitted and  extended  warfare;  but  to 
some  of  the  labours  of  1806,  the  statute 
book  will  bear  testimony.  I  know  no 
danger  so  great  as  that  of  discontented 
subjects.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  season 
of  profound  tranquillity ;  and  if  the  House 
shall  decide  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made 
to  trace  to  their  source  those  evils  which 
afflict  Ireland,  and  endanger  the  empire^ 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  bow  to  their  decl^ 
sion,  but  I  shall  then  deeply  deplore  the 
day  which  connected  Ireland  to  this  coun- 
try by  legislative  union.  Never  has  such 
a  favour&le  moment  presented  itself,*-* 
and  with  unfeigned  sorrow  should  I  see  it 
pass  away  unprofitably.  I  am  astonished 
that  the  ministers  who  have,  by  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Ireland,  justified  their  claim 
for  extended  railitarv  force^  do  not  them- 
selves nropose  rememal  measures:  one  and 
one  only,  has  been  adverted  to — education. 
Of  its  superior  efficainr,  no  man  can  think 
more  highly  than  I  do,  as  providing 
largely  for  future  amelioration.  But  can 
we  look  to  this  as  a  remedy  for  existing 
evils?  I  may  be  permitted,  too,  to  say 
that  if  by  education  be  intended  the  capa- 
city of  reading  and  writing,  I  believe  the 
Irish  are  not  an  uneducated  people ;  cer- 
tainly oot  as  compared  with  the  people  of 
England :  the  reports  before  the  House 
prove  this.  Mr.  Newnham,  in  a  work 
containing  much  useful  information,  states^ 
from  actual  inquiry,  that  in  a  district  com- 
prising about  one  half  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  there  were  upwards  of  SOO  unen- 
dowed schools,  educating  not  less  than 
22,000  children;  and  here  I  have  to  in- 
stance conduct  highly  honourable  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  Mr.  O'Brien 
of  Doneraile,  who  having  established  a 
Catholic  school,  and  endowed  it  w\^h  one 
half  of  his  private  property,  offered  to  sub* 
scribe  to  the  esublishment  of  a  Protestant 
school  in  that  parish,  as  largely,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  means,  as  any  other  pa- 
rishioner;— this  I  consider  asreal  liberahty, 
without  any  object  but  the  common  gooa ; 
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and  I  would  say  to  the  clergy  of  every 
persuasion  through  the  empire^  **  Go  and 
do  thou  likewise.'*  Education  can  how- 
ever be  no  cure  for  the  pdiitical  evils  of 
Ireland,  unless  accompanied  by  radical 
reform  of  the  present  vicious  system ;— it 
has  grown  out  of  the  accumulated  misgo« 
▼ernment  of  many  centuries,  and  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  parliament  to  institute 
exact  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  effects 
of  that  system —to  search  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  neither  to  be  allured  noi;  deterred 
from  the  path  of  duty  by  prejudice  or 
power.  No  class  of  men,  great  or  small, 
should  be  allowed  to  impede  reform  ;  but 
with  a  steady  and  firm  hand,  parliament 
should  carry  through  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  and  the  security  of 
Ibe  state,    I  move  you, 

*^  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
humbly  to  represent,  that  tlie  necessity 
of  providing  an  army  of  25,000  men  in 
time  of  protbund  peace,  to  secure  the  in- 
iernal  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  obliges  us  to 
consider  the  state  of  that  great,  valuable, 
and  interesting  portion  of  the  united  king- 
dom, as  most  distressing  and  afflicting 
to.  the  legislature,  and  dangerous  in  an 
extreme  degree  to  the  well-being  of  the 
empire : 

**  That  we  feel  ourselves  imperiously 
called  upon  by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  to 
direct  to  the  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant subject  our  earnest  and  undivided 
attention : 

••  That  we  therefore  pray  his  royal 
highness  may  be  pleased  to  order,  that 
there  be  laid  before  us,  with  convenient 
•peed,  such  documents  as  may  put  us  fully 
in  possession  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  evils  which  demand  the  temporary 
application  of  this  great  military  force,  and 
may  enable  us  to  proceed  with  active  and 
unceasing  energy  to  their  complete  in- 
vestigation y 

**  That  we  have  armed  the  executive 
government,  with  all  the  means  requisite 
to  suppress  tumult,  and  punish  outrage, 
end  we  would  now  apply  all  our  powers 
to  a  deliberate  examination  of  the  existing 
evils,  and  the  causes  from  whence  they 
originate,  as  the  surest  foundation  for  our 
affording  to  his  royal  highness  the  cordial 
and  active  concurrence  of  this  House  in 
auch  measures  as  shall  be  proposed  for  their 
effectual  removal,  and  for.  adopting  such 
other  wholesome  and  efficacious  remedies, 
formed  in  the  spirit  of  British  constitutional 
legislatioDi  as  may  appear  to  our  dispas- 
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Btonate  judgment,  most  adequate  to  etEsct 
the  extirpation  of  those  evils,  with  ,whidi 
Ireland  is  afflicted,  and  to  rescue  that  fiur 
portion  of  the  empire,  from  its  present 
depression  and  disorganization." 

The  motion  having  been  read  from  the 
diair, 

Mr.  Ped  rose.  He  said,  he  trusted  that 
the  House,  when  they  considered  the  im« 
portant  nature  of  the  discussion  then  be* 
fore  them,  and  the  necessity  which  he 
should  be  under  of  ofiering  explanationf 
upon  the  character  and  intentions  of  that  . 
government  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected, as  well  as  other  opinions  mora 
peculiarly  connected  with  himself,  would 
do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  could 
not  approach  the  subject  without  consi- 
derable anxiety.  In  the  first  place,  he 
wished  to  render  his  acknowledgment  to 
the  right  hon.  baronet  for  the  tone  and 
temper  of  moderation  which  he  had. gene- 
rally displayed.  He  said  generally,  for 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  he  had  care^ 
fully  and  judiciously  avoided  mixing  up 
other  matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  with  tliat  peculiar  view  of  her 
present  condition,  which  it  was  the  pro- 
posed object  of  the  right  hon.  baronet'a 
motion  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
had  abstained  frohi  examining  the  conduct 
of  this  or  that  administration,  and  had 
roost  wisely  confined  his  attention  to  the 
general  question  of  the  distresses  and 
grievances  which  agitated  Ireland.  la 
adopting  that  course,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  baronet  had  conferred  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  upon  the  cduntry.  It  had 
been  too  much  the  custom,  in  discussing 
the  interests  of  Ireland,  to  mingle  them 
with  considerations  of  party,  a  proceeding 
which  he  must  always  deprecate,  for 
though  there  might  be  vicissitudes  of  de- 
feat on  one. side,  and  triumph  on  the 
others  yet  many  bad  passions  were  array- 
ed on  both,  and  the  consequences  were 
most  unfortunate  for  the  country,  which  • 
was  the  scene  of  such  political  conten- 
tions. Nothing  but  desolation  and  dis- 
ftter  could  result  from  them.  It  was 
therefore  his  intention  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
so  laudably  set. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  baronet,  he  thought  he  was  rather 
precipitate  in  the  conclusions  which  he 
drew  as  to  its  probable  reception,  and  in- 
deed he  heard  those  inferences  with  con- 
siderable 6urpris6|  when  he  seemed  to 
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tuppote  that  all  ioquirv  would  be  refined. 
He  certainly  expressed  that  suf^prise,  be- 
caase  he  thought  the  right  lion,  baronet 
had  abandonea  those  intentions  which  he 
previously  communicated  to  him  (Mr. 
reel)  with  so  much  candour  and  polite* 
nessy  of  merely  moving  an  address  to  the 
throne,  calling  for  information  respecting 
the  causes  which  had  produced  the  pre- 
sent disturbed  state  of  Ireland.  Before 
he  ventured  to  condenm  the  course  which 
he  presumed  his  majesty's  ministers  would 
porsue,  he  ought,  at  least,  to  have  told 
the  nature  of  the  inquiry  he  intended  to 
propose;  whether  he  should  move  for  a 
public  or  a  select  committee  of  that  House, 
with  certain  parts  of  the  address  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  saying  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  concur.  It  Was  but  reason* 
able  that  the  House,  alter  liaving  voted 
25,000  men  for  the  service  of  Ireland, 
should  not  rest  satisfied  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  that  force,  upon  the  mere  assertion 
of  any  individual.  He  certainly  would 
not  avail  himself  of  the  technical  formality 
that  the  House  having  come  to  that  vote, 
they  ought  to  have  inquired  before  they 
.sanctioned  the  measure.  It  would  be  an 
unworthy  subterfuge  on  his  part,  and  but 
a  poor  return  fi>r  that  liberality  and  con* 
fidence  which  had  induced  them  to  assent 
to  the  proposition,  in  the  first  instance, 
without  calhng  for*  documents  [Hear, 
bear !].  The  first  part  of  the  address  went 
merely  to  the  expression  of  regret,  on  the 
Mrt  of  the  House,  at  that  state  of  distur* 
Dance  and  outrage  which  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary, in  a  time  of  peace,  to  call  for  the 
temporary  application  of  a  military  force. 
In  that  part  of  it  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
concur:  nor  did  he  think  the  House  could 
possibly  refuse  to  accede  to  the  other  part 
also,  which  called  for  information  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  prevailed.  For  his  part,  he 
was  ready  to  oiFord  that  information ;  and 
it  would  be  best  afforded  by  producing 
those  records  from  courts  of  justice  in 
which  commitments  and  convictions  had 
taken  place.  Much  useful  information, 
he  was  persuaded,  would  be  derived  from 
those  documents.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, help  thinking,  that  if  the  right  hon. 
baronet  thought  it  necessary  to  caH  for 
aoch  information,  it  was  somewhat  preci- 
pitate in  him  to  pledge  the  House  to  a 
general  inquiry  without  explaining  the 
sort  of  inquiry  he  desired  to  institute, — 
bow.  it  wa§  to  ^  conducted,— «nd  by 


whom.  Did  he  intend  to  propose  a  con^ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  or  did  he  mettt 
to  refer  that  important  question  to  a  select 
committee  ?  Would  he  wish  to  transfer  to 
the  latter  an  inquiry  into  the  operation  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,-^ 
a  question  which  had  been»  session  after 
session,  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  and  which  he  himself  admitted  to 
be  of  so  much  importance  as  a  separate 
subject  of  inquiry,  that  he  had  abstained 
from  all  mention  of  it  in  the  course  of  hia 
speech  ?  These  were  points  upon  which, 
in  his  opinion,  the  right  bon.  baronet 
ought  to  have  afforded  some  explanation. 
When  the  information  which  be  (Mr. 
Peel)  intended  to  move  for  shoula  be 
produced,  it  would  then  be  competent 
for  the  House  to  decide  what  course 
ought  to  be  pursued.  He  did  not  wish  to 
discourage  all  expectation  of  its  being 
possible  to  apply  some  remedy  to  the 
evils  which  afflicted  Ireland.  But,  if  he 
believed  with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that 
the  present  state  of  tumult  and  disorder 
had  grown  out  of  the  abuses  and  errors  of 
six,  hundred  years  of  mismanagement;  if, 
by  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Dean 
Swift,  he  were  to  attempt  to  show  the 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  cowardice  of 
the  Irish ;  if  he  undertook  to  prove  from 
the  operation  of  laws  enacted  before  the 
reign  of  James  Ist,  that  the  aflfections  of 
the  people  had  been  incessantly  and  vio- 
lently alienated ;  if  he  undertook  to  sboir 
all  those  calamities,  then,  indeed,  he  couU 
not  much  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  right 
hon.  baronet.  Without,  however,  gomg' 
so  far  us  that,  he  was  still  inclined  te 
think  that  the  difficulties  and  evils  which 
encompassed  Ireland,  formed  a  Gordiaa 
knot  which  could  not  be  cut,  and  which 
only  the  gradual  lapse  of  time  could  u»» 
ravel. 

Before  he  followed  the  right  boo.  ba* 
ronet  through  all  the  details  into  which 
he  had  entered,  the  House  would  probablj 
expect  from  him  a  statement  of  what  wae 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland.  Gene* 
rally  speaking,  the  north  of  Ireland  was 
tranquil.  No  disturbances  prevailed  therc^ 
except  what  arose  from  distillation,  and 
'  the  consequent  opposition  to  the  revenue 
laws  in  certain  districts.  Those,  however^ 
were  neither  serious  nor  alarming.  The 
extreme  west  of  Ireland,  also  the  countiea 
of  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Carlow,  were  com« 
paratively  tranquil.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  the  south  of  Ireland,  of  Cork,  Wexfordt 
&c.    The  east  of  Irehmd  was  ItkewijM  ge» 
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nerally  tranquil.    He  meant  that  in  those 
counties  no  applications  had  been  made  to 
government  for  extraordinary  police.  The 
counties  in  which  disturbanceis  actually 
prevailed  were  Tipperary,  ^^°£.''  County, 
Westmeatb,  and  Limerick.    The  magis- 
trates of  the  King's  county  had  requested 
the  application  of  the  insurrection  act ; 
but  they  had  since  petitioned  for  its  re- 
movaly  asserting  that  tranquillity  was  per- 
fectly restored.    In  Westmeath  and  Li- 
merick, a  considerable  improvement  had 
ti^en  place,  but  the  insurrection  act  was 
•till  in  force.    Since  he  last  addressed  the 
House,  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Louth  and  county  of  Cavan,  had  petitioned 
the  goremment  of  Ireland  for  the  appli- 
cation, not  of  the  insurrection  act,  but  of 
tile  extraordinary  police  act.    Such  was 
the  general  state  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment.    There  was  nothing  more  diffi- 
cult Uian  to  give  the  House  a  character 
of  the  precise  nature  of  the  disturbances 
which  now  agitated  Ireland.    In  former 
periods  of  the  history  of  that  country, 
tumults  and  outrage  had  8ubsisted»  but 
they  were  generally  to  be  traced  to  small 
and    comparatively  unimportant  causes. 
Fftrticular  and  local  grievances,  personal 
animosities,  or  hereditary  feuds,  consti- 
tuted the  principal  sources  of  them.    At 
cfther  times,  grievances  of  a  more  distinct 
and  positive  nature  were  alleged,  such  as 
the  high  price  of  land,  for  example,  and 
then  the  professed  object  of  the  combina- 
tions was  to  lower  it.  But  the  disturbances 
which  now  prevailed  had  no  precise  or 
definite  cause.    They  seemed  to  be  the 
cfiect  of  a  general  confederacy  in  crime^- 
a  compfehensive  conspiracy  in  guilt — a 
qrstematic  opposition  to  all  laws  fUid  mu- 
nicipal institutions.    The  records  of  the 
courts  of  justice  would  show  such  a  set- 
tled and  uniform  system  of  guilt,  such 
monstrous  and  horrible  perjuries,  as  could 
not,  he  believed,  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
whether  civilised  or  uncivilised.    He  was 
far  from  meaning  to  say  that  those  dread- 
ful offences  arose  from  the  generally  ma- 
lignant or  depraved  character  of  the  lower 
orders.    In  different  counties  different  ap- 
pearances were  presented.    He  had  him- 
self been  in  some,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  find  any  where  men  more  tractable, 
more  obedient  to  the  laws,  or  more  dis- 
posed to  pay  all  due  deference  to  their 
superiors.    He  was  ready  to  dedare  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see  them  without  ad- 
miring many  of  their  qualities.    He  be- 
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lieved,  indeed,  that  the  character  of  the 
Irish  people  had  been  variously  misrepre* 
sentea,  in  general,  hot  from  any  deliberata 
design,  but  because,  in  fact,  they  were 
often  presented  under  diferent  and  sin- 
gular aspects.    From  his  observation  of 
them,  he  believed  they  possessed  great 
fidelity ;  in  their  dealings  with  each  other 
great  honesty ;  from  their  early  marriages^ 
they  were  in  general  very  chaste;  and  be 
it  told  to  their  honour,  that  certain  crimes 
which  disgraced  and  degraded  more  civi- 
lised countries  were  utterly  unknown  to 
them.    He  was  even  told  that  the  Irish 
language  did  not  possess  a  name  by  which 
they  could  be  designated.    But  m  thoee 
parts  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  their  depravity  was  shock- 
ing, if  any  one  should  urg^e  that  he  over- 
stated it,  he  was  prepared  to  confute  him 
by  irrefragable  documents.    He  did  not 
speak  from  vague  and  ambiguous  rumours. 
What  said  the  records  of  the  courts  of 
justice  in  that  county  ?   What  would  be 
the  evidence  of  the  twelve  men  impan- 
nelled  to  try  the  midnight  murderers  of 
an  invaluably  magistrate  belonging  to  that 
county  ?   If  he  required  proof  for  what  he 
had  asserted,  he  need  go  no  further.    If 
any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  peruse 
the  minutes  of  that  trial,  they  would  be 
able  to  form  a  thorough  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people.    They  would  see 
their  extraordinary  fidelity  to  each  other 
in  a  bad  cause — the  facilities  they  afforded 
to  escape  punishment— the  readmess  thejr 
manifested  to  redress  the  injuries  offered 
to  any  of  their  party — the  difficulty  of 
bringing  home  conviction  to  the  guilty, 
and  the  detestation  in  which  every  one  was 
held  who  at  all  contributed,  or  was  instru- 
mental in  giving  effect  to  the  laws  against 
them.  With  respect  to  the  murder  of  that 
magistrate,  he  was  afiraid  it  was  too  clearly 
established,  from  the  records  of  the  court 
of  justice,  that  it  had  been  planned  several 
weeks  before  it  was  carried  Into  execution. 
The  magistrate  upon  whom  the  foul  deed 
was  committed,  was  a  most  amiable  man. 
He  spoke  only  from  the  opinions  of  others, 
as  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  him 
personally.     He  was  kind,  indulgent,  and 
a  ready  friend  to  the  poor;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  a  most    determined 
enemy  to  that  terrible  system  of  combi- 
nation which  prevailed.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood' of  his  dwelling,  a  house  had  been 
burned  down,  because  the  inhabitant  of 
that  house  had  taken  land  at  higher  rent 
than  was  thought  a  proper  equivalent  by 
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thoie  mifgaided  men.  The  magistrate,  in 
conseouence,  exerted  himself  to  discover 
the  offenders,  and  by  his  indefatigable 
efforts  six  of  them  were  apprehended. 
Upon  this,  the  remainder  determined  to 
murder  him.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
atrocious  act,  there  were  no  less  than  four 
different  parties  stationed  on  different 
roads  waiting  for  his  approach.  The 
murder  was  committed  at  some  distance 
from  Cashel,  and  the  particulars  which 
he  related  were  derived  from  a  gentleman 
who  happened  to  be  travelling  that  road 
at  the  time,  and  resembling  the  magistrate 

iMr.  Baker)  in  person,  narrowly  escaped 
'om  falling  a  sacrifice.  Information  was 
conveyed  by  signals  from  one  party  to 
another.  The  gentleman  to  whom  he 
alluded  saw  several  persons  on  the  tops  of 
the  houses  and  hay-ricks,  waiting  for  the 

'  fatal  catastrophe.  When  the  shot  waa 
fired,  loud  cheers  were  uttered  by  those 
who  were  thus  waiting,  and  then  they  all 
retreated.  The  plan,  therefore,  had  evi- 
dently been  determined  upon  months  be- 
fore It  was  put  in  execution ;  and  although 
no  less  than  13,000/.  were  offered  as  a  re- 
ward for  apprehending  the  murderers,  by 
the  government  and  by  the  resident  gentry 
in  the  county,  he  believed  no  evidence 
whatever  was  obtained  as  the  result  of 
that  offer;  such  was  their  fidelity  in  a 
bad  cause,  and  such  was  the  abominable 
system  of  confederacy  upon  which  they 
acted.  Not  a  person  was  found  to  come 
forward  and  make  a  voluntary  disclosure. 
He  would  mention  one  conclusive  proof 
of  the  feelings  by  which  they  were  ac- 
tuated. One  of  the  murderers  who  was  ap- 
prehended, and  afterwards  hanged  for  his 
crime,  when  in  prison,  expressed  a  desire 
to  disclose  some  particulars.  His  life  was 
offered  as  the  promised  reward  for  his 
confessipn.  He  accordingly  •  communi- 
cated a  part ;  but  be  afterwards  retracted, 
at  the  mstigation  of  his  wife,  who  went 
on  her  knees  to  him  in  the  prison,  and 
implored  hhn  to  be  executed  rather  than 

^divulge  the  secret  [A  laugh,  and  hear, 
hearl].  The  House  might  probably  smile 
at  the  conjtigal  affection  of  the  woman, 
but  he  could  assure  them,  there  was  as 
jBuch  attachment  between  the  husband 
and  the  wife  as  could  possibly  exist  be- 
tween two  persons,  and  the  concern  which 
ahe  felt  was,  lest  her  husband  should  for- 
feit bis  character  and  respectability  by  be- 
traying his  friends.  He  actually  retracted, 
in^  consequence  of  the  persuasions  of  his 
vifti  and  was  accordingly  executed. 


Having  thus  admitted  those  melancholy 
facts,  he  now  came  to  the  statements 
which  had  been  made  by  the  right  hon. 
baronet.  The  causes  of  the  evils  which 
afflicted  Ireland  were  complicated  in  no 
common  degree.  They  might,  he  was 
willing  to  allow,  be  traced  back  to  a  very 
remote  period  in  some  respects.  Sir  John 
Davis,  m  that  invaluable  Treatise  on  the 
State  of  Ireland,  which  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  justly  denominated  a  Golden 
Book,  stated  that  the  evils  originated  in 
the  impolicy  of  the  first  conquest  of  Ire* 
land.  That  conquest  was  not  undertaken 
by  a  sovereign  at  the  bead  of  an  army, 
but  was  accomplished  bv  instalments,  if 
he  might  so  speak.  DiTOrent  parties  of 
adventurers  went  over  to  Ireland,  sub- 
dued detached  portions  of  territory,  and 
as  they  progressively  made  those  acqui- 
sitions, they  gradually  assumed  a  panu 
mount  authority  over  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. The  evils  of  that  kind  of  conquest 
were  sufficiently  proved  by  the  history  of 
Ireland.  Other  writers  also  had  pointed 
out  the  defects  of  the  system  adopted  to- 
wards Ireland.  An  impartial  one  (he 
meant  Spencer,  who  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth)  had  forcibly  stated 
the  impolicy  of  excluding  Ireland  from 
the  benefits  of  the  English  law.  In  fact, 
there  were  a  hundred  customs  which  then 
existed,  though  but  now  operating,  which 
gradually  tended  to  form  the  character  of 
the  people.  Sir  John  Davis  observed^ 
that  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country 
murder  was  compounded  for  by  a  fine,  a 
rape  for  a  rape,  and  a  robbery  for  a  rob- 
bery* When  it  was  proposed  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Ireland  to  send  a  sheriff  into  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  the  chieftain  of  that 
district  said  the  sheriff  should  be  welcome, 
but  desired  to  know  the  price  which  was 
set  upon  his  head,  in  order  that  if  be 
should  be  killed  he  might  know  what  fine 
to  impose.  Such  was  the  deplorable  stale 
of  the  country  at  that  time :  but  sir  Jobn 
Davis  allowed  that  more  had  been  done 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  during  the  reign 
of  James  Ist,  than  during  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  four  hundred  Tears.  Cer- 
tainly, many  of  the  causes  mdicated  by 
sir  John  Davis  and  otliers,  as  contributing 
to  the  injury  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  had 
ceased  to  operate:  but  others  had  arisen 
of  a  different,  though  not  less  important 
character.  The  ammositiea  of  families, 
the  irritation  arising  from  confiscations, 
and  other  similar  causes,  were  of  a  de- 
scription which  no  legislative  interference 
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eould  reach.  Time  alone,  the  prevaleiice 
of  a  kind  and  paternal  63Wteni  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  extension  of  education, 
were  the  remedies  which  must  be  chiefly 
relied  upon.  At  a  later  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland,  he  was  willing  to  admit 
the  impolicy  of  imposing  commercial  re- 
strictions ;  an  impolicy  of  which,  he  be- 
lieved, we  were  even  now  reaping  all  the 
bitter  fruits  [Hear,  hear!].  By  those 
restrictions  we  had  curtailed  the  capital 
of  Ireland,  and  lessened  her  means  of  in- 
dustry ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  might  ap- 
pear, an  increase  of  population  had  arisen 
from  those  effects.  He  wished  to  explain 
in  what  manner  he  conceived  that  increased 
population  to  have  taken  place.  The  con- 
aequence  of  the  bad  policy  in  imposing  the 
commercial  restrictions  was,  a  deprivation 
to  Ireland  of  a  market  for  her  produce, 
which  made  land  ^o  cheap,  that  the  owners 
of  it  were  enabled  to  employ  any  number 
of  hands  in  cultivating  it.  They  alloted 
small  portions  of  it  to  individuals;  and  it 
became  the  more  productive  because  all 
tbeir  labour  was  applied  to  those  small 
portions.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
most  experienced  agriculturists,  the  same 
onaatity  of  land,  so  cultivated,  would  pro- 
dace  nearly  three  times  the  quantum  of 
human  subsistence  (he  meant  potatoes, 
the  staple  food  of  the  Irish  peasant), 
which  it  would  produce  of  any  other  kind 
of  subsistence.  Hence,  the  immediate 
neaos  of  supporting  a  family  were  more 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
Ireland  than  of  similar  classes  in  this 
country.  Whatever  inquiries  might  be 
made  uito  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, it  would  be  material  to  ascertain  their 
•tate  as  to  the  supply  of  food.  He  had 
attempted  to  prosecute  that  inquiry,  and 
he  confined  his  attempts  to  those  districts 
which  were  disturbed,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover whether  there  was  anv  connexion 
between  that  and  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
turbance. He  believed  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land would  be  found  to  be  in  this  condi- 
tion. Almost  all  of  them  rented  small 
fkrms,  which  they  took  from  the  farmer 
upon  certain  conditions.  Their  rent  was 
partly  paid  by  labour.  Thus,  if  a  man 
give  four  euineas  an  acre  for  his  farm, 
M  worked  for  his  landlord  at  ICk/.  a  day : 
if  he  paid  three  guineas,  he  received  8^. 
That  KkLf  however,  commanded  a«greater 
proportion  of  subsistence  In  the  article  of 
Ibod  which  constituted  the  sole  diet  of  the 
Irish  peasant,  than  the  same  sum  would 
pf  odttoa  uk  EngliAd.    Ha  was  perfectly 
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aware  that  the  food  of  the  poof*  in  Ire^ 
land  was  inferior,  and  he  sincerely  wished 
that  it  were  possible  to  find  any  means  of 
giving  him  better,  and  a  better  place  in 
which  to  enjoy  it.  Nothing  would  be 
more  calculated  to  seduce  them  from  idle 
and  vicious  habits,  and  to  inspire  a  relish 
for  domestic  comforts. 

He  ^hould  now  proceed  to  examine 
some  of  those  causes  which  the  right  hon. 
baronet  appeared  to  think  still  existed^ 
and  for  which  he  also  seemed  to  think  re* 
medies  might  be  adopted.  He  could  assure 
him  that  he  felt  the  strongest  disposition  to 
employ  any  remedies  which  might  be  sug- 
gested, and  which  should  appear  capable 
of  a  really  practical  application.  First,  aa 
to  the  appointment  of  sheriffs,  on  which  a 
considerable  stress  had  been  laid  by  the 
right  hon.  baronet.  He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  admit,  that  that  was  a  point  in 
which  material  and  essential  information 
might  be  introduced.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, had  been  fully  and  deliberately  dis- 
cussed in  a  select  committee,  which  sat 
during  last  session  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  grand  jury  presentments.  He 
held  in  his  hand  the  evidence  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  according  to  th'at  evidence  it 
appeared,  that  some  persons  saw  many 
evils  in  the  present  mode  of  appointing 
the  sherifi,  and  others  thought  it  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted.  For  himself, 
though  he  certainly  thought  the  mode  of 
appointing  them  might  be  improved,  yet 
the  practical  evils  of  the  existing  one  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  so  great  as  was  ima- 
gined. The  persons  who  were  examined 
before  that  committee  were  many  of  them 
members  of  that  House — lord  Jocelyn, 
sir  John  Newport,  sir  Henry  Parn'ell,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland, 
colonel  Crosbie,  and  others.  The  evidence 
they  gave  established  the  existence  of  many 
evils,  but  it  was  not  so  conclusively  against 
the  present  system  of  appointing  sherifib 
as  might  be  imagined.  It  was  generally 
stated  that  the  evil  was  not  one  of  the 
present  day.  It  had  long  subsisted.  But 
certainly  ho  should  be  ashamed  of  himae]f 
t  if  he  felt  any  reluctance  to  change  a  prac- 
tice merely  because  the  acquiescence  in 
it  on  the  part  of  the  goicernment,  of  which 
.  he  formed  a  part,  might  be  involved  in 
'  some  degree  of  censure.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  when  they  were 
drawing  a  distinction  between  the  magia- 
tracy  of  Ireland  and  that  of  England,  bow 
great  the  difference  waa  between  the  state 
of  society  ia  the  two  countries,  yfrsh 
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respect  to  ihe  nomination  of  sbenfi,  the 
ancient  practice  was  different  Irom  the 
modern*  The  judges  of  the  assize  re- 
qaired  fVom  the  oatsoing  sheriff  the  nametf 
of  three  persons  who  were  thought  most 
fit  to  serve  the  office.  These  names  were 
afterwards  examined  by  all  the  judges  in 
the  chancellor's  chamber,  and  they  se* 
lected  from  them  a  certain  number  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  re- 
commendation, ftc.  which  they  transmitted 
to  the  lord  lieutenant,  who  thereupon 
issued  his  warrant  for  the  appointment  of 
such  as  he  finallj  determined  upon.  That 
mode  of  electmg  them  was  certainly 
preferable  to  the  present;  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  giving  a  pledge,  on  the 
part  of  the  government  or  Ireland,  that 
that  system  should  henceforward  be  re- 
curred to    [Hear]. 

As  to  the  general  revision  of  the  magis- 
tracy of  Ireland,  he  had  made  every  in- 
quiry into  the  practicability  of  such  a  re- 
vision, but  he  apprehended  it  would  be 
ibund  impossible.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  usual  for  the  chancellor  of  Ireland  to 
have  a  more  arbitrary  power  in  tlie  dis- 
missal of  magistrates  than  was  possessed 
in  this  country,  where  they  were  never 
dismissed  but  upon  the  sentence  of  a 
court  of  law,  or  for  some  gross  irregula- 
rity of  conduct,  which  rendered  Uiem 
totally  unfit  for  the  office.  He  was  wil- 
ling  to  admit  that  there  were  many  per- 
sons placed  in  those  situations  who  were 
not  qualified  for  them,  either  by  their  pro- 
perty or  rank  in  life.  But  then,  he  roust 
again  beg  the  House  to  remember  the 
great  d'lTOreoce  in  the  manner  in  which 
society  is  constituted  in  Ireland.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  selections  gene- 
rally speaking,  he  did  not  recollect  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  recommenda- 
tions taking  place,  and  he  believed  they 
were  all  of  tnem  made  from  a  conscien- 
tious impression  of  what  was  considered 
to  be  the  best  for  the  tranquillity  and 
safety  of  the  country.  It  might  be  true 
that  there  were  persons  now  (n  the  com- 
mission, who  were  put  into  it  in  1798,  on 
account  of  their  zeal  and  loyalty  to  the  go- 
vernment, but  if  the  general  revision  were 
to  apply  to  them,  he  did  think  it  would  be 
most  unjust  to  deprive  them  of  their 
places,  without  some  better  ground  for 
such  a  proceedmg.  How,  in  fact,  was  the 
lord  lieutenant  to  judge  what  persons  were 
fit  but  from  recommendations  ?  And  what 
a  tremendous  power  it  would  be  giving  to 
leave  him  to  decide  what  precise  degree 
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of  character  was  necessary  in  order  to 
qualify  a  man  to  be  a  maigistrate.  What 
criterion  could  be  adopted  for  retaining 
him  in  office  after  he  had  once  acquirea 
possession  ?  Would  you  take  the  crite* 
rion  of  property  ?  Tnat  would  be  a  most 
fallible  one.  However  plausible  or  popu« 
lar  the  idea  might  be  of  effiscting  what  was 
called  a  general  revision  of  the  magistracy, 
he  was  convinced  it  would  be  productive 
of  great  injustice.  That,  however,  was  his 
opmion,  and  be  knew  it  was  the  opinion 
also  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  de« 
partment  which  was  most  concerned. 

He  now  came  to  that  single  point,  as 
affecting  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  in 
which  It  was  supposed  the  government 
was  deeply  implicated;  and  he  could  as- 
sure the  right  hon.  baronet,  from  what* 
ever  sources  he  had  derived  his  informa- 
tion, it  was  most  erroneous.  Those  so* 
cieties  which  he  had  alluded  to,  did  not 
exist,  generally  speaking,  in  those  coun- 
ties which  were  disturbed,  and  he  had 
never  heard  them  accused  as  being  any 
part  of  the  causes  which  produced  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland.  But,  it  was 
asked,  why  do  you  not  prevent  the  cele^ 
bration  of  particular  days  and  events  i  He 
should  like  to  know  how  the  right  hon* 
baronet  himself  would  do  it«  He  must 
be  aware  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exercise  any  effectual  control.  There 
were  a  thousand  ways  in  which  the  la# 
might  be  eluded.  They  might  prevent 
any  particular  body  of  persons  assembling, 
who  were  united  for  specific  purposes, 
and  bound  together  by  illegal  oaths :  bul 
it  was  impossible  to  counteract  those  ce- 
lebrations of  particular  occasions  to  which 
the  right  hon.' baronet  had  alluded.  He  was 
aware  that  he  ( Mr.  Peel )  had  been  sub- 
jected to  many  imputations,  as  if  he  had 
encouraged  the  ftimiation  and  growth  of 
those  societies.  He  could  only  say,  that 
for  the  greater  part  of  those  imputations 
he  had  the  most  profound  contempt;  but 
if  the  right  hon.  baronet  believed,  for  a 
moment,  that  any  such  encouragment  was 
afforded,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  could 
only  entreat  him  to  dismiss  it  from  his 
mind,  for  he  was  perfectly  wrong.  He 
held  in  his  hand  proofs  to  the  contrary ; 
proofsi  that  the  government  had  exerted 
itself  to  repress  tlie  tumults  arising  from 
those  causes,  and  to  diminish  the  opera- 
tion of  the  causes  themselves.  It  must  be 
perfectly  notorious  to  every  one,  that 
where  opposite  parties  existed,  wliere  per- 
sonal! animositiei  ran  high,  oflence  miglil 
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be  conveyed  on  either  side  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  which  no  legislative  inter- 
ference could  reach.  But  so  far  as  the 
government  could  exercise  any  influence, 
ne  would  venture  to  say  that  it  had  never 
neglected  the  opportunity?  It  might  be 
easily  imagined,  for  instance,  that  much 
inflammation  and  angry  feeling  would  be 
excited  by  playing  what  were  called  party 
tunes.  Now,  how  could  that  be  prevented 
by  law  ?  How  could  you  define  the  par- 
ticular sort  of  tune  which  could  be  consi- 
dered as  party  tunes,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  played  ?  But  even  in  that  respect,  the 
goyernment  had  been  careful  to  do  all 
that  lay  in  its  power.  By  a  general  order 
issued  on  the  24th  of  June,  1814,  a  kind 
of  circular  letter,  addressed  to  the  brigade 
majors  of  the  yeomanry,  the  lord  lieute- 
nant called  their  attention  to  a  former 
circular  letter  of  a  similar  description, 
issued  in  1810,  and  which  be  desired 
should  be  considered  as  still  in  force. 
The  object  of  that  letter  was,  to  prevent 
any  assemblages  of  the  yeomanry,  and  to 
forbid  them  from  wearing  their  military 
clothes,  or  carrying  their  arms,  except 
when  on  duty.  It  further  stated,  that 
there  were  some  particular  tunes  which 
gave  offence  when  played,  and  it  was  re- 
quested they  might  be  avoided  ns  much  as 
possible*  That  was  the  only  kind  of  in- 
fluence which  could  be  beneficially  ex- 
erted in  such  cases,  and  that  influence, 
it  would  be  found,  had  never  been  neg- 
lected by  the  government. 

Amdng  the  other  causes  which  had  un- 
questionably contributed  to  produce  the 
£  resent  disturbances  and  outrages  in  Ire- 
md,  might  be  reckoned  the  press  of  that 
country.  He  was  far  from  meaning  to 
say  that  the  benefits  which  resulted  from 
a  nree  press,  did  not  greatljjr,  if  not  wholly 
overbalance  the  evib  of  its  abuse.  He 
would  even  venture  to  assert,  that  what 
night  be  called  the  extreme  licentious- 
ness of  the  press,  in  a  former  period  of 
our  history,  mainly  assisted  in  securing 
to  us  invaluable  privileges.  But  what 
oould  be  said  in  favour  of  a  press  which 
sever  sought  to  enlighten  the  public  mind 
■—which  never  aimed  at  the  dissemination 
of  truth — which  never  endeavoured  to 
correct  the  morals,  or  improve  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  I  On  the  contrary,  tne 
most  studious  efforts  were  made  to  keep 
alive  and  foment  discord,  and  the  malig- 
nant  influence  of  the  worst  passions  of  our 
nature.  Their  only  object  was,  to  make  it 
be  believed,  that  the  very  souices  of  jus- 
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tice  were  comipCed,  that  the  verdicts  of 
juries  were  always  venal,  and  the  conduct 
of  magistrates  always  base.  By  those  in- 
sinuations, industriously  and  perseveringly 
spread,  many  persons  were  driven  into  the 
commission  of  some  paltry  offence,  when^ 
in  his  opinion,  they  were  infinitely  lesa 
guilty  in  a  moral  point  of  view  than  those 
vile  and  degraded  beings  by  whom  they 
were  instigated.  The  most  infamous  false- 
hoods and  calumnies  were  uttered  against 
magistrates  thus  pointing  them  out  to  the 
vengeance  of  those  misguided  men  whose 
passions  were  easily  worked  upon.  The 
consequence  of  such  general  and  indis- 
criminate abuse  as  defiled  the  public  press 
of  Ireland,  involving  every  person  whose 
station,  rank,  or  conduct  rendered  them  at 
all  public,  was,  that  no  one  dreaded  cen- 
sure, and  the  force  of  public  opinion^ 
therefore,  that  great  auxiliary  to  a  free 
press  was  utterly  destroyed.  The  House 
could  not  form  any  idea  of  the  licentious- 
ness to  which  he  alluded,  by  reflecting 
upon  what  was  called  licentiousness  in 
this  country.  As  a  specimen,  he  would 
read  to  tliem  a  passage  from  a  work  which 
was  too  contemptible  to  notice,  except  as 
such  an  illustration :  he  meant  the  Irish 
Magazine.  They  would  see  the  nature  of 
the  poison  which  was  disseminated.  Until 
the  present  year  it  had  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion amons  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland,  and 
the^  would  judge  the  sort  of  influence 
which  its  infamous  and  detestable  false- 
hoods were  calculated  to  have  upon  that 
class  of  people.  As  a  proof  of  the  motive 
for  circulating  it,  he  would  state,  that  it 
was  generally  distributed  gratis,  or  at  least 
at  a  price  so  very  much  below  what  the 
mere  cost  of  printing  must  be,  tliat  it  waa 
evident  profit  was  not  considered,  but 
only  the  accomplishment  of  the  most 
pernicious  and  villainous  purposes.  In 
an  article,  purporting  to  be  upon  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  France 
It  said,  **  if  the  pious  Britons  afe  so 
indienant,  as  by  their  cant  they  pre- 
tend to  be,  why  do  they  not  exhibit 
some  porUon  of  their  humanity  in  be- 
half of  the  ceaseless  massacres  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  i  It  may  be  asserted  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe,  that  mo^  Irish 
Catholics  have  been  murdered  since  the 
month  of  May,  1814,  than  ever  suffered  in 
France  durins  the  'most  bloody  persecu- 
tions, either  before  or  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.*'  That  specimen, 
he  apprehended,  would  be  aomcient  to 
ahow  to  what  kind  of  abuse  and  licen* 
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tiousnefs  tbe  prera  of  Ireland  was  per- 
verted. 

He  would  now  advert  to  one  other  topic 
which  he  conceiTed  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  causes  which  had  tended 
to  place  Ireland  in  her  present  condition. 
He  alluded  to  the  actual  state  of  the  elec- 
tive franchises.  The  manner  in  which 
they  were  exercised  by  the  Catholic  free- 
holders was  most  injurious.  It  was  far 
from  his  intention  to  urge  any  thing  against 
the  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  act  of  1793, 
by  which  those  franchises  were  extended 
to  the  Catholics.  He  did  not  think  that 
ekberthe  dangers  or  the  benefits  which 
were  predicted  at  that  period  had  been 
realized ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not 
think  that  it  had  invested  the  Catholic  de- 
mocracy with  any  substantial  power  or  ad- 
vantage. The  real  advantage  which  had 
been  derived  was  not  by  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  freehold,  but  those  who  possess- 
ed the  freeholder.  In  registering  the  free- 
bold  property,  he  had  been  told  the  great- 
est  abuses  existed.  Perjury  was  frequently 
committed.  Leases  were  made  out  merely 
lor  the  occasion,  and  persons  swore  to  the 
possession  of  property  which  they  never 
«aw.  If  it  were  asked,  why  such  persons 
were  not  proceeded  against,  the  answer 
would  be,  that  if  they  were  committed, 
they  woald  be  immediately  bailed  out,  and 
aever  found  afterwards.  He  certainly 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  deetive  franchise  was  now  ex- 
erdsedy  required  some  legislative  regula- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  Catholic  emancipation, 
be  would  not  sav  more  than  that  the  opi« 
aions  which  lie  had  formerly  entertained 
snd  exproMed  on  that  subject,  had  been 
confirmed  by  every  observation  which  he 
bad  since  been  enabled  to  make,  and  that 
be  was  persuaded  no  advantage  would  re- 
sult to  Ireland  f^om  its  adoption.  He  was 
persuaded  that  such  a  measure  would  by 
no  means  operate  beneficially  on  the  ex- 
bting  state  of  things  in  that  country.  If 
be  were  asked  to  declare  from  what  mea- 
sure he  imagined  the  greatest  benefit  to 
Ireland  would  accrue,  ke  would  say,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  any  measure  calculated 
to  induce,  or  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  to 
compel  those  individuals  to  reside  in  Ire- 
famd  who  now  spent  the  money  which  they 
derived  from  that  country  elsewhere, 
would  be  more  inunediately  felt  in  its  ad- 
vantageous operation  than  any  other  pro- 
position which  could  be  made  by  any 
partjr.    He  finnly  believed  that  Irelsod 
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was  precisely  in  that  state  in  which  the 
benefits  of  residenee  on  the  part  of  her 
gentry  would  be  roost  sensibly  felt.  The 
opinion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish, 
with  respect  to  their  government,  was  too 
loose  and  undefined.  It  was  a  machine 
too  lar^e  for  their  comprehension ;  it  was 
a  machme  too  distant  tor  effective  opera* 
tion,  and  the  influence  of  resident  landlords 
would  do  more  to  prevent  disturbances, 
and  to  effect  all  the  legitimate  objects  of  a 
wise  government,  than  could  be  accom- 
plished in  any  other  manner  whatever.  la 
support  of  this  opinion  he  would  appeal  to 
all  those  who  had  been  in  those  parts  of 
Ireland  m  Which  the  gentry  did  reside,  to 
testify  the  inestimable  advantages  which 
arose  from  the  practice. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  had  somewhat 
misunderstood  his  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  in  Ireland.  He  had 
never  asserted  that  from  a  more  general 
system  of  education  any  immediate  advan« 
tages  were  to  be  expected.  He  had  never 
asserted  that  education  was  the  only  way 
by  which  the  people  of  Ireland  could  be 
rendered  tranquil  and  industrious.  He 
had  always  said  that  the  only  mode  by 
which  that  people,  as  well  as  any  other 
people,  could  be  rendered  industrious 
was,  by  adopting  such  measures  as  would 
make  it  their  interest  to  be  so.  But  while 
he  would  encourage  all  those  measures 
which  were  calculated  to  produce  so  ex- 
cellent an  effect  on  the  existing  generation, 
he  would  not  neglect  to  afford  that  gene- 
ral instruction  from  which  so  much  future 
good  was  to  be  justly  anticipated.  It  was 
the  peculiar  duty  of  a  government  that 
felt  the  inconveniences  that  arose  from  the 
Ignorance  of  the  present  generation,  te 
sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  gene* 
ration  that  was  to  succeed.  It  was  because 
he  felt  strongly  the  many  excellent  qualt« 
ties  of  the  Irish  character,  it  was  because 
he  saw  even  in  the  midst  of  the  extrava- 
gancies and  errors  which  were  to  be  de« 
plored,  qualities  of  the  highest  description 
—capacity  for  great  exertion,  and  aptitude 
for  great  virtue— that  he  entertained  oa 
this  subject  an  anxiety  which  he  could  not 
describe.  The  attachment  to  that  cood« 
tiy,  which  the  many  excellent  qualities  of 
its  inhabitants  had  created  in  him,  would 
long  survive  any  political  connexion  that 
he  might  have  with  it— [Hear,  bearlj. 
He  would  trouble  the  House  no  further, 
but  would  conclude  by  moving  the  follow* 
ing  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  baronet  :•-• 
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<<  ThfH  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  bis  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
«xpres9ing  our  deep  regret  that  the  inter- 
l&u  state  of  Ireland  in  time  of  peace  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  maintain  a  large  mili- 
tary force  in  that  country  for  the  present 
jear,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
czecutio  I  of  the  law,  and  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  imblic  tranquillity ;  and  entreating 
that  his  royal  highness  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct,  that  there  be  laid  before 
this  Huuse,  a  statement  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  disturbances  which  have  re- 
cently prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  the  mea- 
sures which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
government  of  that  country  in  consequence 
thereof*" 

Mr.  Plunkett  began  by  expressing  his 
warmest  gratitude  to  his  right  boo.  friend, 
for  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
most  important  subject,  and  for  the  pecu- 
liarly able  manner  in  which  he  had  sup- 
ported the  motion.  The  state  of  Ireland 
was  indeed  a  question  in  which  Great  Bri- 
tain must  feel  a  direct  and  immediate  in- 
terest, and  therefore  it  claimed,  as  no 
doubt  it  would  receive  the  fullest  conside- 
ration in  that  House.  To  illustrate  that 
interest,  and  enforce  that  claim,  he  cpuld 
not  think  it  necessary  to  add  much  to  the 
impressive  speech  of  his  right  hon.  friend. 
For  that  speech  presented  the  most  valu- 
able variety  of  local,  political,  and  consti- 
'  tiltional  knowledge.  It  was  indeed  so  dis- 
tinguished for  accuracy  of  information, 
that  he  should  have  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  but  for  a  short  time. 
He  particularly  applauded  his  right  hon. 
frieod's  speech  in  consequence  of  its  com- 
plete freedom  from  any  alloy  of  party  spi- 
fiit  The  question  was  indeed  too  impor- 
tant to  be  sunk  into  any  mixture  with 
party  or  faction.  Last  year  the  insurrec- 
act  was  passed,  and  though  he  was  not 
present,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  if  he  had  been  so,  he  would  have  sup- 
Dorted  the  measure,  although  it  did  go  the 
length  of  suspending  the  enjoyment  of  the 
constitution  during  the  period  in  which  it 
remained  in  force.  In  the  year  1796,  and 
on  other  occasions,  simikr  acts  had  been 
oasaed,  but  they  were  seldom  enforced. 
It  wm  now  two  months,  however,  since 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  was  the  au- 
thor, of  this  measure  last  session,  had  men- 
tioaed  to  the  House  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ipg  it  into  execution.  The  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  that  of  West  Meath,  were 
disturbec^  and  the  country  was  In  such  a 
state  as  to  render  a  military  force  of  25|000 
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men  necessary  for  suppressii^  the  smrit  of 
revolt  and  tumult.  Soon  afterwards  two 
other  counties  were  added  to  this  maas  of 
confusion  and  disorder,  and  now  thero 
were  no  fewer  than  six  declared  in  a  stato 
of  disturbance.  The  military  force  warn 
increased,  but  the  evils  were  not  diminish- 
ed ;  tumult  and  disorder  were  rather  aug- 
mented than  suppressed;  and  he  woim 
tell  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  mat* 
ters  did  not  soon  change,  40,000  mem 
would  be  found  insufficient  to  perform  tho 
duty  for  which  25,000  were  now  deemed 
adequate.  This  was  such  an  alarmiqg 
state  of  things,  that  it  could  receive  no 
aggravation  nrom  fancy — could  admit  of 
no  additional  colouring  from  fear  or  ap- 
prehension. It  pressed  upon  the  House 
with  a  weight  of  interest  which  no  consi- 
deration could  increase.  The  native^  of 
Ireland  were  celebrated  for  their  gratitudo 
for  benefits  conferred— their  fine  and  ar* 
dent  feelings  were  almost  proverbial«-nor 
could  slight  injuries  rouse  them  to  re* 
venge.  The  present  deplorable  state  of 
that  country  showed,  therefore,  indisputa- 
bly, that  some  intrinsic  vice  was  in  the 
government,  which  must  be  removed  be- 
fore tranquillity  was  restored. 

He  did  not  find  that  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  professed  to  apply  any  remedies  to 
those  evils  which  he  admitted  to  exist; 
and,  in  truth,  if  certain  doctrines  which  he 
had  advanced  were  to  be  considered  *  as 
the  sort  of  remedy  which  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  might  feel  disposed  to  apply, 
he  most  cordially  and  most  sincerely 
thanked  him  that  he  had  abstained  from 
the  application.  The  two  remedies  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  if  he  might  venture 
to  call  them  such,  were  referable,  first  to 
absentees,  and  secondly  to  forty  shilling 
freeholders.  With  respect  to  the  absen- 
tees, he  wished  with  all  his  heart  they 
were  fewer ;  he  wished  for  the  sake  of  Ire^ 
land,  that  she  possessed  a  more  numerous 
resident  gentry.  But  how  was  that  to  be 
accomplished  ?  The  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
had  suggested  no  means  but  seemed  Id 
trust  merely  to  the  powers  of  persuasion* 
He  did  not  wish  to  underrate  the  rigbt 
hon.  gentleman's  eloquence,  though  he 
was  certainly  afraid  it  would  not  be  found 
an  instrument  sufficiently  powerful  to  in- 
duce the  gentry  of  Ireland  to  reside  oa 
their  estates.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
meant  to  go  further  than  persuasion — if  he 
Gontempltft^  the  idea  of  legislative  inter* 
ference-— then  he  would  say  to  him,  repeal 
the  UnioBi  send  back  again  to  Ireland  hcf 
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parliaiiieii^  reitore  that  poition  of  rank 
and  preperty  aad  influeDce  which  she 
potfetiea  before,  and  which  had  been 
drawn  from  her  by  the  inevitable  operation 
of  that  measure*  If  the  right  boa.  gentle- 
man was  prepared  to  go  so  far,  then,  in- 
deed, he  would  admit  that  his  observations 
were  a  proper  forerunner  of  his  intentions; 
but,  otnerwise,  situated  ba  Ireland  now 
vras,  the  question  of  absentees  was  one 
which  no  wise  statesman  would  venture 
to  touch.  As  to  any  connexion  that  might 
be  supposed  to  subsist  between  the  present 
disturbances  in  Ireland,  and  the. effects 
produced  by  absentee  gentry,  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  in  those  districts  where 
outrage  was  most  prevalent,  the  grievance 
of  the  absentees  was  kast  felt. 

The  next  topic  to  which  he  wished 
to  rder,  was  that  of  the  forty  shil- 
ling iVanchises.  He  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  accurately  comprehended  what 
fell  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  he 
was  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  thing  which 
might  be  construed  into  misrepresentation. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  would  set  him 
right,  if  he  erred;  but  he  understood  him 
10  speak  of  the  act  of  179S,  as  thai  act  by 
which  the  elective  franchise  was  originally 
granted. 

Mr.  Ped  rose  to  explain.  He  said  he 
mentioned  the  act  of  1798,  not  as  having 
originallv  granted  the  elective  franchise, 
but  as  having  extended  'r  ^ivileges  to 
the  Catholics. 

Mr.  Hunkett  continued.  The  act  of 
1793,  then,  was  alluded  to  by  the  right 
hon.  gentlemaa,  merely  as  having  extend- 
ed those  privileges  which  had  previously 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, 10  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Taking 
she  argument  upon  that  ground,  he  was 
prepared  to  contend,  that  if  that  act  were 
vepealed,  it  would  be  disfranchising  the 
Cathohcs.  He  would  say  further,  uat  if 
the  right  boo.  gentleman  had  studiously 
contrived  a  firebrand  calculated  to  pre- 
eipitate  into  immediate  explosion  the  com- 
bustibles now  scsttered  all  over  Ireland— 
if  he  had  laboured  night  and  day  to  dis- 
cover what  means  were  most  hkely  to 
consummate  the  mischief— be  could  not 
have  hit  upon  a  more  certain  one  than 
to  propose  to  disfiranchise  the  Irish  Ca- 

Mr.  Ped  rose  to  explam.  He  said  he 
was  sorry  to  interrupt  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  again,  but  he  was 
templed  to  avail  himself  of  his  candid 
9B»p  and  tjiat  daiart  whioh  be  had  mani- 
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fested  not  to  misinterpret  hinu  In  speak- 
ing of  the  act  of  1793,  he  expressly  said 
that  he  did  not  complain  of  it,  becausO'it 
extended  the  elective  franchise  to  the  Ca« 
tholics.  What  he  complained  of  was,  the 
great  abuses  to  which  that  act  had  been 
perverted.  The  way  in  which  the  Catho* 
lie  freeholders  acquired  their  right,  pi«« 
sented  opportunities  for  the  j^rossest  per* 
jury.  It  nad  never  entered  mto  his  con* 
templation  to  withdraw  tbofe  franchises^ 
but  he  lamented  the  way  in  which  those 
fictitious  franchises  were  created. 

Mr.  Plunkett  said,  he  was  most  happy 
at  being  set  right,  though  he  believea  m 
had  erred  in  common  with  a  great  number 
of  persons  as  to  what  had  fdlen  from  the 
right  hon*  gentleman.  He  should  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  qoes* 
tion  generally,  and  he  must  say,  it  stnick 
him  as  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  the 
government  did  not  seem  preparad  to  pro* 
pose  any  specific  remedies  tor  the  many 
evils,  the  existence  of  which  no  one  de« 
aied.  He  would  except,  indeed,  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  sheri£Bi.  For 
that  he  was  entitled  to  much  approbation, 
for  he  was  sure  it  would  be  productive  of 
infinite  good  to  Ireland ;  .but  if  he  ima* 
ffined  it  was  calculated,  alone,  to  allay  th* 
ferments  that  now  existed,  he  had  much 
mntaken  the  real  influence  and  opesatieii 
of  that  system.  The  only  thing  upoa 
which  the  richt  hon.  gentleman  seemea  to 
rely  as  an  e&ctual  method  of  remedying 
the  grievances  felt  in  Ireland,  was  the  dif 
fusion  of  education;  and  he  hoped  he 
should  not  be  considered  as  undervalumg 
the  importance  of  education  in  what  he 
was  about  to  say.  The  most  beneficial 
effisct  of  education,  in  hisopioion,  was,  that 
it  brought  the  lower  and  the  higher  flames 
iiito  connexion  by  acts  of  beneficence  and 
kindness.  But  if,  by  education,  the  ri^t 
hon.  gentleman  meant  merely  that  the 
Irish  should  be  instructed  in  reading, 
writinff,  and  accounts,  he  really  believed 
it  would  be  found  that  the  people  of  Ire* 
land  were  no  more  deficient  in  those 
things  than  the  people  of  this  coantry. 
Nay,  if  a  distinction  were  taken  between 
the  two  countries,  he  believed  it  would  be 
in  favour  of  Irdand.  In  those  public 
bodies  of  men,  where  the  iahabitants  of 
the  two  countries  were  brought  together, 
as  the  army,  for  instance,  he  would  vcntmfe 
to  say  that  the  numbmr  of  Irishmen  who 
could  read  and  write,  was  ffmater  in  pre« 
portioo«  than  the  nuinber  m  Englishmen* 
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But  realKr,  to  talk  of  carrying  on  the  edu- 
clktiou  of  a  people,  by  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write  merefyt  wa9  a  gross  and 
chQdish  misapplication  of  the  word.  The 
education  of  a  people  must  grow  out  of 
the  government  of  the  country  {[Hear, 
hear  Ij .  It  must  spring  from  that  paternal 
care,  •  and  from  that-  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  which  insensibly  formed  the 
habits  of/ the  citizen  to  a  peaceable  and 
correct  demeanor.  What  was  it  that 
made  every  man  in  England  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  public  order,  tranquil- 
lity, and  obedience  to  the  laws  ?  Because 
every  man  in  England  knew  that  the  law 
was  his  friend  and  his  protector:  he 
cherished  it  as  his  birthright,  and  he  re- 
garded those  who  administered  it  as  la- 
bouring with  himself  for  the  general  good 
of  the  commonwealth.  Give  that  educa- 
tion to  Ireland,  and  Ireland  would  receive 
it  as  a  boon.  Teach  the  people  how  to 
respect  the  laws,  and  they  would  be  taught 
how  to  be  happy  [Hear,  hear!].  Sut 
where  was  the  utility  of  teaching  them 
reading  and  figures.— To  count  property 
which  they  did  not  possess,  and  to  read 
aA>out  that  liberty  which  they  did  not  en- 
joy ?  [Hear,  hear  !]• 

With  respect  to  the  motion  of  his  right 
hon.  friena,  he  protested  he  could  not 
<K>mprehend  why  it  should  be  frittered 
down  in  the  way  which  was  proposed  by 
the  amendment.  What  reasons  nad  been 
urged  to  show  the  probability  that  less 
than  25,000  men  would  be  wanted  for 
Ireland  next  year  ?  And  if  25,000  men 
were  then  wanted,  why  not  forty,  nay,  a 
bundled  thousand,  hereafter^  The  evils 
which  afflicted  Ireland,  whatever  they 
were,  would  not  remain  stationary.  They 
must  be  put  down,  or  they  would  pro- 
gressively increase.  If  then,  it  was  in- 
tended to  maintain  a  force  of  25,000  men 
permanently  in  Ireland ;  and  if  the  insur- 
rection act  was  to  be  continued;  if  the 
people  of  that  country  were  to  be  sub- 
jected to  domiciliary  visits  in  the  night,  to 
be  liable  to  be  imprisoned,  and  even  trans- 
ported, not  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  but 
by  summary  commitment;  if  all  these 
terrible  raiseriei  were  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  aid  of  the  bayonet,  he  would  say  that 
that  House  would  nc^ecti— would  srossly 
abandon— its  duty,  if  they  reAised  to  in- 
quire why  such  thmgs  were  necessary,  and 
how  they  might  &  avoided  [Hear!]. 
Where  was  the  use  of  knowing  the  extent 
of  the  mischief,  if  they  were  to  be  pre- 
duded  firom  rxamining  into  the  cauiea? 
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Tlie  reason  why  it  was  wished  to  have  in« 
formation  upon  the  one  was,  that  they 
might  afterwards  inquire  into  the  other. 
He  would  willingly  admit  that  he  must  be 
a  bold  man  who  would  pretend  to  affirm 
that  he  knew  what  remedies  would  effec- 
tually remove  the  evils  now  existing ;  but 
he  would  be  a  much  bolder  man  who 
should  presume  to  leave  the  country  under 
the  hopeless  curse  of  those  measures  which 
had  so  long  afflicted  and  degraded  it 
[Hear!].  Exile  and  death  were  not  the 
instruments  of  government ;  but  the  mise« 
rable  expedients  which  showed  the  ab- 
sence of  all  government  [Hear!].  The 
sources  of  public  authority  were  dried  up ; 
and  that  House  ought  to  rescue  the  people 
of  Ireland  from  such  a  desperate  state  of 
outlawry  and  degradation  [Hear,  hear !]. 
The  state  of  Ireland  was  a  sort  of  gordian 
knot  which  thev  could  not  untie,  and  re- 
fused the  aid  of  parliament,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  a  suffering 
people*  His  risht  hon.  friend  had  pru- 
dently abstained  from  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  he 
would  follow  his  example;  but  at  the 
same  time,  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
decide  so  important  a  subject  as  the  pre- 
sent, he  would  not  be  deterred. by  the 
fear  of  having  one  vote  less,  or  the  hope 
of  one  vote  more,  from  expressing  his  opi- 
nion. He  would  not  say,  that  Catholic 
emancipation  was  a  charm  which  would 
allay  every  discontent  and  remove  everj 
grievance ;  but  he  would  say,  that  it  was 
a  sine  quS  nofit  and  that  without  it  no  other 
system  of  measures  could  be  entirely 
prosperous. 

He  would  now  take  the  liberty  of  point- 
ing out  a  few  of  those  causes  which  he 
conceived,  had  contributed  to  place  Ire- 
land in  her  present  unfortunate  condition. 
He  declarea  that  he  felt  no  personal  ani- 
mosities towards  any  member  of  the  Irislt 
{government;  on  the  contrary,  for  the  lord- 
ieutenant,  and  for  his  noble  friend  at  the 
head  of  die  law  department,  he  enter- 
tained the  highest  respecL  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  but  too  well  known  that  there 
were  a  number  of  discontented  agitators  in 
that  country,  who  soueht  everv  means  of 
disturbing  its  tranquillity,  fiut  it  was 
equally  true,  that  there  was  a  ^eat  pro- 
portion of  the  Catholic  population  as  dif- 
ferent in  their  principles  and  conduct  from 
those  unprincipled  agitators  as  if  they  were 
not  of  the  same  dass.  Those  persona 
cherished  legitimate  and  honourable  ob* 
jects  of  ambitioui  and  earnestly  desired  to 
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be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  die  oonsti* 
lutioD :  but  he  would  put  it  to  the  can* 
dour  and  sincerity  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman,  whether  the  government  of  Ire- 
land had  ever  attempted  to  separate  the 
sound  from  the  unsound  portion  of  the 
Catholic  body?  He  coula  not  say  that 
such  an  attempt  hau  ever  been  made ;  and 
that,  he  firmly  believed,  was  one  cause  of 
the  present  infuriated  and  inflamed  state 
of  the  country  [Hear,  hear!]. 

The  state  of  the  press  in  Ireland  had 
been  referred  to,  and  no  man  could  deny 
that  it  was  most  licentious,  having  been 
made  the  instrument  of  wild  demagogues 
to  advance  their  own  projects  of  ambition. 
But  was  this  all  ?  Had  it  not  been  also 
most  unjustifiablv  employed  oh  the  other 
side  ?  Had  not  those  papers,  which  were 
paid  highly  for  the  insertion  of  govern- 
ment proclamations,  been  made  the  vehi- 
cles of  the  most  scandalous,  malignant, 
and  indiscriminate  libels  upon  the  whole 
Catholic  body?  [Hear,  hear!].  Was 
this  dealing  fairly  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, distracted  by  poUticaJ  and  religious 
diflereoces?  He  did  not  accuse  the  go- 
vernment of  encouragmg  these  disgraceful 
practices,  but  he  complained  that  it  had 
not  interfered  to  control  them.  The 
Orange  societies  were  another  source  of 
the  present  evils,  and  in  speaking  of  them 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  without  his 
usual  candour,  had  perverted,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  argument  of  his  right  hon. 
friend.  The  objection  to  them  was,  not 
that  they  celebrated  anniversaries,  or  that 
they  played  particular  tunes,  but  that  they 
were  societies  exclusively  Protestant, 
bound  by  an  illegal  oath  to  continue  their 
allegiance  only  so  long  as  die  King  sup- 
ported what  they  termed  a  Protestant 
constitution.  What  steps  would  not  the 
right  hon.  gendemanhave  thought  it  right 
to  take,  had  Cadiolics  been  so  illeguly 
united  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  only 
a  Catholic  sovereign  ?  It  was  no  answer  to 
state  that  the  Orange  socieUes  would  be 
punished  when  their  acts  were  illeeal,  for 
their  very  constitution  was  a  breach  of  the 
law,  for  which  thev  were  amenable.  It 
might  be  true,  that  the  evil  was  less 
amonj^  the  higher  classes ;  but  among  the 
lower  these  associadons  of  Protestants  de- 
^nerated  into  the  most  brutal  and  ofien- 
sive  assertion  of  superiority  over  the  whole 
Catholic  body.  Another  point  likewise 
deserved  nodce.  It  would  not  be  denied, 
that  of  all  people  the  I|uh  were  most  sub- 
ject to  Ibe  influence  or  their  priesthood. 


and  the  first  act  of  a  pmdent  govemmeni 
would  have  been  to  establish  with  that 
priesthood  an  amicable  connexion ;  yet  na 
attempt  of  the  kind  had  been  made ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  only  instance  that  had 
occurred,  they  had  given,  as  it  were,  de- 
signed, offisnce  to  that  very  respectable 
body.  A  priest  of  the  county  of  Limerick 
had  been  instrumental  in  quelliitf  a  dis- 
turbance, for  which  a  letter  of  thanka 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  sent  to 
him ;  but,  before  it  could  reach  his  hands, 
it  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  and 
this  reverend  gentleman  was  tnus  hdd  up 
to  the  suspicion  of  all  his  fraternity  and 
his  flock  as  a  person  aiding  the  tyrannieal 
purposes  of  government.  There  were 
many  important  difierences  between  the 
present  and  former  disturbances.  From 
the  highest  authority  it  had  been  stated, 
that  within  the  last  fifty  years  the  com- 
merce of  Ireland  had  doubled,  her  agricul- 
tural produce  had  increased  fourfold,  and 
her  population  had  trebled.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared that  she  was  capable  of  becoming 
the  dangerous  rival,  or  the  powerful  friend 
of  England :  a  gigantic  form  was  rising  at 
the  side  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  quesdoa 
now  was,  whether  it  should  be  converted 
into  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Sixteen  veara 
had  elapsed  since  the  union  had  professed 
to  ^ive  to  Ireland  the  benefits  of  the 
British  constitution ;  yet  now  that  consti- 
tudon  was  to  be  suspended,  and  the  nativea 
of  that  country  were  to  be  deprived  of  ita 
benefits.  What  would  be  thought  of  • 
proposidon  of  the  like  kind  with  respect  ta 
any  portion  of  Great  Britain,  however 
small?  And  yet,  upon  the  whole  of  Ira- 
land  this  calamity  was  to  be  inflicted  al- 
most without  repugnance.  Such  a  state 
of  things — such  gross  injustice  and  inequa- 
lity—could not  be  endured  with  patience; 
and  the  longer  the  system  was  pursued^ 
the  ffreater  would  be  the  evil  to  be  reme- 
died. It  was  erroneous,  too,  in  point  of 
expenditure.  The  whole  military  fi>rce 
must  be  paid  by  this  country,  for  Ireland 
could  not  produce  any  revenue,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  miscalculation  at  the  tine 
of  the  union  as  to  the  contribution  she 
was  to  provide.  Her  debt,  since  the  year 
1800,  nad  increased  fourfold,  no  part  of 
which  was  expended  in  the  country,  aa 
was  the  case  in  England.  On  the  whole 
view  of  the  case,  the  only  advice  he  would 
take  upon  himself  to  give  ministers  was» 
that  tney  should  retrace  as  exacdy  aa 
possible  Uie  steps  they  had  pursued  in  the 
government  of  Ireland ;  inatead  of  es^a* 
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Ihemseives  on  the  narrew,  odiom 
priDciple  of  Protestant  exclusion,  which 
kipt  alive  the  spirit  of  dissension ,  he  ear«> 
atstly  recommended  them  to  adopt  mea- 
•ores  calculated  to  secmre  the  union  and 
happiness  of  all  classes. 

Mr.  Peelf  in  explanation,  denied  that 
his  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Catholic  priest 
had  been  published  with  his  knowledge  or 
consent. 

Mr.  Vesei^  Fitzgerald  said,  that  hi^ly 
M  he  thought  of  the  talents  of  the  right 
lion,  gentleman:  who  spoke  last,  it  would, 
ha  was  sure,  require  even  more  than  his 
ingenuity  to  convince  the  House,  that  an 
amendment  which  called  for  full  informal- 
tion  respecting  the  various  disturbances 
and  outrages  which  unhappily  subsisted  in 
Ireland,  and  also  respectmg  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  by  sovernment 
lor  their  suppression,  was,  in  tact,  a  refu- 
sal of  information.  It  must  he  obvious, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  original  mo- 
tion, and  of  the  amendment,  that  all  the 
iafbrroation  that  was  required  by  the  one 
would  be  obtained  by  the  odier ;  the  only 
di&rence  between  them  was^  that  the 
tmendment  did  not  propose  to  state  the 
Bseasures  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  be- 
fore the  information  was  obtained,  a  mode 
ef  proceeding  equally  unprecedented  and 
•baurd.  He  could  not  argue  this  as  a 
mere  question  of  debate ;  he  would  admit 
that  Uie  right  hon.  baronet,  who  had 
bronght  forward  the  motion,  had,  in  enu- 
nerating  the  evils  by  which  Ireland  was 
SKfficted,  truly  and  candidly  stated  that  the 
causes  of  many  of  them  were  not  of  recent 
onfptif  but  bad  existed  for  centuries»  and 
•ome  of  them  even  before  the  introduction 
dT  English  laws  into  Ireland ;  but  yet  the 
f^ht  non.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
argued  as  if  all  those  evik  had  srown  out 
orthe  conduct  of  the  recent  administra- 
tiona  of  that  country :  nayi  he  had  so  said. 
The  House*  he  was  sure,  would  feel  no 
diffl€uliy  in  deciding  upon  the  justice  and 
Ibe  candour  of  the  two  statements.  He 
confessed  that  he  should  feel  considerable 
dHBcultv  in  deciding  upon  the  vote  which 
be  should  give  upon  tnis  question,  if  he 
thought  mat  its  decision  in  any  decree 
involved  that  of  the  Catholic  question, 
which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  so  pro- 
perly endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  Upon  that  question*  it 
was  well  known  that  he  difierea,  and  had 
ahnqni  diAred  from  his  right  hon.  friend 

iMr.  Peel);  hut  he  diflbred  not  more 
rem  ho  right  faon«  tnmi  vfoa  tiwt  quea* 
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tion  than  he  did  ftom  those  wtio  thought 
that  the-  granting  of  the  claims  of 'ue 
Catholics  would  operate  as  an  immediate 
and  universal  panacea  for  the  cure  of  all 
the  evils  which  afflicted  Ireland  ;  many  of 
which,  as  had  been  already  stated,  arose 
from  causes  that  existed  before  the  dif- 
ference of  religion  existed ;  for  he  might 
say  that  it  did  exist  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  had,  in  his  opi* 
nion,  done  most  wisely  in  endeavouring  to 
separate  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic 
question  from  that  now  before  the  Hnuse, 
because  this  was  the  first  session  in  which 
that  important  subject  would  come  before 
parliament  upon  a  petition,  offering  such 
concessions  as  might  satisfy  the  minds  of 
the  Protestants,  without  trenching  upon 
the  rights  or  infringing  any  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
One  petition  had  already  been  presented 
by  an  hon.  baronet,  and  another  would, 
he  understood,  be  presented  in  a  few  days 
by  the  member  for  Dublin,  founded  upon 
the  principles  which  he  had  described. 
As  a  firiend  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
he  protested  against  involving  that  great 
question  with  the  present  motion,  and  he 
could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
should  have  attempted  to  combine  them 
[Hear,  hear !  from  the  opposition]].  He 
would  admit  that  the  consideration  of  the 
claims  necessarily  mingled  with  any  view 
of  the  state  of  Ireland ;  but  he  deprecated 
any  decision  of  the  House  on  such  a 
motion  as  that  of  this  night,  being  treated 
now,  or  referred  to  hereuler,  as  a  decision 
on  those  claims.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  after  declaring  tiiat  ho 
was  not  himself  prepared  to  offer  any 
remedy  that  would  remove  the  evils  which 
were  on  all  hands  admitted  to  exist*  had 
accused  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  chief 
secretary  of  Ireland,  for  not  pointing  out 
at  once  all  the  measures  which  the  go* 
vernment  were  prepared  to  recommend 
for  the  immediate  restoration  of  tranquil- 
lity in  that  country.  He  admitted,  in« 
deed,  that  his  right  hon.  feiend,  with  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  grievances  which  had 
been  mentioned,  namely,  the  mode  of  ap« 
pointing  sheri&,  had  pledged  himself  that 
the  Irish  government  womd  revert  to  the 
ancient  manner  of  nomination.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  who  spoke  first,  had  repre- 
sented the  existing  mode  as  an  evil  ox  the 
greatest  magnitucto,  as  one  which  **  poi* 
sone4  justice  in  the  source/'  and  the 
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^guagc  ^^  b^cn  uied  refpecting  it  in 
another  place;  yet,  when  hu  right  hon. 
friend  proposed  to  remedy  it,  £e  right 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  treated  it  as 
triflingy  and  had  tauntingly  asked,  if  a  re- 
^  formation  in  the  mode  of  nominating  she- 
'  ri&  would  remove  all  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  ?  No  man  had  Insinuated  that  it 
would. 

Upon  the  subject  of  mnd  juries  the 
right  hon.  baronet  had  forborne  to  en- 
larget  because  he  knew  that  there  was  but 
one  feeling  in  the  House  upon  it  It  was 
but  fair  to  state,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
subjects  that  had  occupied  the  earnest  at- 
tention  of  many  members  of  the  govern- 
ment :  if  no  measure  had  been  brought 
forward,  it  was  out  of  respect  to  the  chair- 
man  of  the  committee,  to  whom  that  sub- 
ject had  been  referred  by  the  House,  and 
from  a  conviction  that  it  could  not  be 
undertaken  with  so  much  propriety,  or 
with  so  great  a  chance  of  success,  as  under 
the  sanction  of  that  committee.  His  own 
opinions  upon  the  grand  jury  system  were 
known:  to  the  part  which  he  and  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  taken  in  the  discus- 
sions upon  it,  the  right  hon.  baronet  could 
bear  testimony ;  he  had  himself  been  exa- 
mined before  the  committee  last  year,  and 
be  should  now  repeat  what  he  had  before 
stated,  that  though  the  system  was  liable 
lo  abuse,  and  had  been  greatly  abused, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  one 
founded  on  better  principles,  and  more 
calculated  to  produce  beneficial  effects,  if 
acted  upon  according  to  its  true  spirit. 
He  trusted  that  there  was  a  determination 
not  to  abandon  the  question,  until  the 
practice  was  reformed,  and  that  spirit 
vestored.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  se- 
paration of  the  criminal  and  civil  business 
which  the  committee  above  stairs  appeared 
disposed  to  recommend,  would  be  the 
most  efficient  reform  that  could  be  adopted 
at  this  time ;  and  if  the  bill  of  an  non. 
and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Horner)  respecting  proceedmgs  on  in- 
dictments by  grand  juries,  were  made  the 
law  of  the  land,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it 
ought  to  be,  such  a  distribution  of  the 
business  at  assizes  would  become  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  stated,  that  the  only  measure  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Peel)  had  sug- 
gested was  that  of  education,  and  had 
with  respect  to  it  also  tauntingly  asked, 
**  What,  do  you  think  that  teaching  the 
Irish  peasant  to  read  and  to  count  wiU 
(VOL.   XXXIV.) 


alleviate  all  the  evils  under  which  he  la- 
bours? Do  you 'think  that  teaching  him 
to  read  of  liberty  which  he  cannot  enjoy» 
and  to  count  property  which  he  cannot 
possess,  wilt  remove  all  the  grounds  of  hia 
complaint  V*  This  was  language  which  he 
should  not  have  expected  from  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  This  was 
not  the  manner  in  which  the  efforts  of  the 
government,  or  the  benevolent  views  of 
parliament,  ought  to  be  treated.  He  felt 
the  sincerest  admiration  of  the  talents  and 
eloquence  of  the  right  hon.  and  teamed 
gentleman,  but  he  confessed  he  was  sur« 
prised  to  hear  such  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  of  education  from  the  member  for 
the  univeraity  of  I>ublin.  What  were  hia 
plans  for  givmg  to  the  Irish  peasant  more 
property?  Or  what  is  the  liberty^ whaS 
the  personal  freedom  which  is  desired,  find 
has  oeen  denied  ?  It  did  not  become  him 
to  describe  the  Irish  peasant  as  oppressed, 
because  he  was  in  that  situation  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  all 
countries  must  be  always  placed ;  or  waa 
the  benefit  of  instruction  to  be  withheld 
from  all  but  those  who  were  possessed  of 

Eroperty  or  qualified  for  political  power  I 
>efore  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentle^ 
man  took  upon  himself  to  rebuke  the  go* 
vemment,  and  to  undervalue  the  eftbrta 
which  had  been  made  by  parliament  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Ireland,  he  ought 
to  have  come  sometimes  to  that  Housa 
upon  some  ordinary  occasions,  and  not 
have  confined  his  attendance  to  great 
questions  only,  like  the  present.  If  he 
had  been  in  his  place  last  session,  he 
would  have  heard  proposed  a  grant  ibr  a 
most  valuable  institution  in  Ireland,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  instruct  school* 
masters,  who  were  to  be  employed  ^  in 
spreading  the  benefits  of  education 
throughout  that  country,  and  to  circulate 
books  of  a  very  different  description  in- 
deed from  those  poisonous  publications  ta 
which  his  right  hon.  friena  had  alluded; 
and  to  which  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  alluded  too.  In  a  con* 
versation  which  he  (Mr.  Fitxgerald)  had 
had  with  the  leading  members  of  one  of 
those  institutions,  he  had  told  them,  that 
if  they  could  lay  before  the  government  a 
case  that  would  justify  the  expenditure 
even  of  a  much  larger  sum  of  money  than 
had  been  granted,  or  would  point  out  how 
it  could  be  employed  usefully,  he  would 
willingly  state  their  case  to  that  House  ; 
and  he  knew  that  he  should  not  reckon  in 
vain  upon  its  sympathy  or  its  111 
(E) 
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Tbe  institution  he  referred  to»  was  com- 
{Kwed  of  persons  of  ail  religious  persua- 
iions ;  this  he  deemed  essential :  any  at- 
tempt at  conversion,  any  proselyting  spi- 
rit, would  be  justly  suspected  and  opposed. 
Those  who  knew  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  poorest  peasant  in  Ireland 
•ought  instruction  for  his  child,  would  an- 
ticipate,  if  no  religious  spirit  mixed  with 
it,  the  same  results  whicn  he  did.  The 
right  bon.  and  learned  gentleman  must 
know  that  among  his  own  constituents 
there  were  many  who  had  risen  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  people,  and  that  solely 
b^  the  exertion  of  native  talent  and  am- 
bition, which  was  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tic of  the  Irish.  He  could  himself  men- 
tion instances  of  it  which  were  as  extraor- 
dinary as  they  were  interesting. 

But  to  return  to  the  prospects  of  edu* 
cation  which  some  of  these  societies  held 
out:  the  leading  members,  and,  he  be- 
lieved, the  majority  of  the  one  he  spoke 
of  first,  were  Catholics,  and  Dissenters 
from  the  established  Church*  Their  plans 
were  in  operation  in  every  part  of  Ir  Jaad, 
and  would,  he  trusted,  lay  the  foundation 
of  more  solid  benefits  to  the  people  of 
that  country  than  the  mere  teacning  them 
reading  and  writing.  Could,  then,  the 
fight  hoiK  and  learned  member  estimate 
so  meanly  the  moral  advantages  which 
would  result  finxn  instructing  the  poor? 
There  was  another  sode^  for  which  a 
larse  grant  had  this  year  been  made  by 
paniament,  which,  though  not  likely  to 
produce  such  extensively  beneficial  effects, 
as  the  one  to  which  he  had  just  alluded, 
was  hiflbij  deserving  of  support.  One  of 
Aese  institutions  had  already  and  rapidly 
apread  its  establishments.  The  House 
would  not  think  so  lightly  of  their  Mboun 
when  he  told  them,  that  in  the  hut  year, 
in  one  province  of  Ireland,  one  hundred 
and  fiffy  additional  schools  had  been 
ibrmed.  The  number  of  children  edu- 
cated at  them,  he  would  not,  on  memory, 
sow  venture  to  state ;  but  he  had  himself 
ittteoded  and  inspected  some  of  the  esta- 
blishments, and  he  augured  more  from 
them,  than  from  any  merehr  political  boon 
which  coidd  be  oflbred  to  the  people. 

There  were  many  other  subjects  which 
die  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
touched  upon  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
which  he  should  feel  no  difficulty  in  giving 
an  opinion  upon,  though  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  ofer  any  measure  to  the  House 
won  them.  They  were  indeed  too  com- 
plicated and  too  inycrtimii  to  be  brought 
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forward  without  doe  consideration.  Upoa 
the  subject  of  tythes,  he  felt  in  commoB 
with  every  one  who  had  spoken  upon  the 
subject,  tnat  it  was  one  of  a  most  difficult 
and  delicate  nature.  There  never  had 
been  a  motion  made  in  that  House  for  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  system  of 
tithes  that  he  had  not  supported;  but  he 
confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
never  seen  any  plan  proposed  that,  in  his 
opinion,  gave  sufficient  compensation  or 
security  for  the  property  which  it  propoaed 
to  take  away.  The  government,  he  was 
sure,  had  no  desire  to  prevent  investiga- 
tion upon  the  subject;  but  neither  bis 
right  hon.  friend,  nor  himself,  had  a  dis- 
tinct plan  to  propose,  and  this  was  a  oues* 
tion  to  which  he  thought  no  one  ougnt  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  unless 
they  bad  some  definite  measure  to  offer. 
At  least  no  one  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  cotdd  do  it.  He 
would  be  the  first,  however,  to  go  into  a 
committee  with  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  on  the  subject  of  tithes.  And 
if  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
would  do  somewhat  more  than  give  tbe 
House  the  pleasure  of  an  eloquent  and 
annual  speech,  and  attend  such  a  cooh 
mittee,  he  would  be  entitled  to  come  for^ 
ward  in  the  next  session,  and  accuse  tho 
government  of  the  country,  if  he  foupd  ita 
members  shrinking  either  from  the  labour 
or  responsibility  of  investigation  [Hear, 
hear  I  J.  But  it  was  easy  to  condemttr* 
had  the  right  bon.  and  learned  gentleman 
afforded  ua  any  susfgestions  of  his  own  ^ 
As  a  statesman  and  a  lawyer  he  knew  tho 
danger  and  difficulty  of  rashly  attemptnig 
a  commutation  which  affiscted  the  whole 
property  of  the  church  in  the  United 
Kin^om. 

With  respect  to  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, his  right  hon»  friend  who  had  spokaa 
second  in  the  debate,  had  said  to  much, 
and  so  eloquently,  that  he  should  occupy 
very  little  of  the  attention  of  the  House 
upon  that  part  of  the  question.  But 
wnen  he  was  asked  in  that  House,  what 
had  been  done  to  relieve,  Ireland  and  io 
ameliorate  her  condition,  he  could  not 
avoid  shortly  adverting  to  what  had  been 
done,  and  done  recently,  with  that  object. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  (sir  J. 
Newport)  could  inform  the  right  hoe. 
and  learned  gentleman  what  &d  been 
done  to  promote  her  agricukuraliatereata* 
and  the  beneficial  consequences  that  had 
resulted.  Did  he  not  know,  that  laat 
year  one  of  the  great  afgmnenta,  «nd|  Im 
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beUeted,  Me  of  the  nioit  iuooeatfiil»  ia 
Airour  of  ihe  com  bill  wai,  the  benefit 
Ihet  it  was  likely  to  eoafer  upon  Ireland, 
bjf  afordiog  encourteement  to  her*in- 
duftryy  and  a  market  for  her  produce  I  On 
aimOar  grounds  the  bill  iaiposiog  so  high 
m  duty  on  foreign  butter  had  b^n  intro- 
duced and  supported.  In  every  one  of 
the  discussions  on  agricultural  questions, 
the  iateresu  of  Ireliuid  had  been  a  main 
and  important  feature  of  the  considerations 
of  parliament.  It  was  idle  to  say  that 
cbeM  things  bad  not  been  done  for  the 
people.  They  had  been  done  for  the 
country  [Hear,  hear!].  The  people 
would  have  their  share  of  the  beoent.— If 
you  serve  and  advaoee  the  country,  you 
advaate  them  idso  [Hear!}.  You  en- 
courage their  industry  and  you  protect  it 
[Hear!].  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  been  in  bis  place  only  last 
nig^t,  be  would  have  seen  that  the  motion 
respectii^  the  transit  duty  on  foreign 
linens,  a  motion  supported,  he  would 
admit,  upon  no  insufficieni  grounds,  if 
eeparately  viewed,  and  the  success  of 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  both 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  was  yet  negatived 
on  the  simple  ground  of  the  injurious  ef- 
fect thai  the  repeal'  would  have  on  the 
numerous  and  manufacturing  population 
of  the  province  of  Ulster  [Hear,  hear!]* 
lliose  who  supported  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land had  not  tne  satisfaction  of  counting 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  s 
vote  in  their  majority  on  that  occasion. 
He  repeated,  no  man  was  warranted  in 
aaying  that  the  interests  of  Ireland  were 
neglected  either  by  the  government  or  by 
ihe  House  of  Commons.  The  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite, 
in  which  an  hon.  and  learned  relative  of 
his,  hsd  shared,  respecting  the  righte  of 
landlords  and  tenanu  was  calculated  to 
be  productive  of  great  benefits,  and  still 
more  to  the  tenants  than  to  the  proprietors 
0f  the  soiL  He  had  always  considered 
that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasantry  grew  out  of 
their  common  tenancy,  out  of  that  system 
vrhich  made  the  inh8l>itants  of  whole  vil- 
lages partners  in  the  same  lease.  The 
landlord  could  not  be  expected  to  ^ve  a 
aepaiate  lease,  and  separate  possession  to 
every  individual  tenant,  where  the  ex- 
pense of  ejectment  was  so  heavy,  as  well 
as  every  other  proceeding  for  asserting 
legal  rights..  It  was  obvious  what  a  dis- 
ooun^gement  to  iadustiy  and  to  improve- 
aem  of  every  kind  this  system  of  oocu« 
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nation  had  created.  The  House  might 
be  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  could 
be  done-  for  the  Irish  peasantry  half  so 
good  as  to  assure  to  them  a  separate  and 
independent  existence^  to  teach  them  tba 
value  of  comfort,  almost  to  increase  theit 
wants,  to  create  for  them  domestic  want% 
he  would  say,  and  thus  to  prevent  thai 
muhii^icatiou  of  population  and  of  po- 
verty which  was  inseparable  from  the  pre« 
sent  habiu  of  the  people.  It  was  as  lead«i 
iog— indirectly  he  admitted— yet  as  lead- 
ing  to  some  of  these  results,  that  he  ap« 
proved  of  the  bill  which  was  then  in  pro* 
gress  through  the  House. 

If  he  were  not  occupying  too  much  of 
the  time  of  the  House,  ne  would  advert  to 
one  or  two  points  upon  which  he  felt 
greatly  interested*  There  was  one  cir^* 
cumstance  which  had  frequently  struck 
him  as  a  grievance  pressing  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  the  rarmers  in  Irdandf 
and  that  was  the  difficulty  which  they  ez« 
perienced  in  recoverine  the  debts  due  to 
them.  By  an  act  passed  in  1796,  a  powee 
was  given  to  the  assistant  barristers  to  try 
by  civil  bill,  cases  of  debt  to  the  amount 
of  20/.  Great  advantages  had  resulted 
from  it.— Nothing  fell  more  severely  upon 
the  lower  orders  of  farmers  than  the  djffi« 
culty  of  thus  obtaining  justice,  the  ex* 
penses  of  which  before  the  superior  tri* 
Dunals,  were  beyond  their  reacn.  Theia 
could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  this,  than 
that  the  number  of  actions  brought 
amounted  to  above  30,000,  and  that  Uia 
number  tried  did  not  exceed  800:  the 
great  expense  deterred  people  from  pro- 
secuting them.  The  expense  of  prose* 
cuting  a  suit  before  the  assistant  barrister 
did  not  exceed  a  few  shillings,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  most  material  be* 
nefit  conferred  upon  the  people  of  Ire* 
land,  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  as* 
sistant  barrister  from  cases  of  20/.  to  SOUi 
he  certainly  should  be  happy  to  co-operate 
in  any  measure  for  that  purpose.  Per* 
haps  he  miaht  be  told  that  we  ought  to 
wait  until  the  commission  now  inquiring 
in  Ireland  had  made  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  this  subject  doubt* 
less  would  not  be  passed  over  by  them* 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  we  should  not 
wait;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  conceived 
how  ^eat  would  be  the  benefit  of  the  ra« 
gulation  which  had  been  suggested  to  him 
mm  innumerable  quarters.  Against  it 
he  had  never  heard  but  one  <£jeotion, 
namely,  the  prejudice  that  it  would  do  to 
" '  rights  of  the  officess  in.  the  superior 
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courts.  With  respect  to  any  legitimate 
rights  of  theirs,  parliament  would,  he  was 
sure,  do  as  it  thought  most  just:  yet, 
however,  he  trusted,  no  other  right  set  up 
would  stand  in  the  way,  and  the  legislature 
would  not  allow  the  interests  of  individuals 
to  interfere,  if  relief  could  be  extended  to 
the  poor  and  the  wronged. 

Two  other  points  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten. This  might  not  be  an  improper 
time  to  state  them.  There  was  a  tax 
which  pressed  upon  the  lower  order  of 
people  m  Ireland,  called  the  house  dut^ : 
xt  bore  no  similitude  to  the  house  duty  in 
England  but  in  name.  In  England  it  was 
an  assessment  on  value ;  in  Ireland  it  at- 
tached only  upon  houses  that  were  so 
mean  and  wretched,  that  they  contributed 
in  no  other  shape:  it  was  paid  exclu- 
sively by  the  most  indigent  of  the  people. 
No  Dttle  difficulty  arose  in.  collecting  it ; 
and  sometimes,  he  regretted  to  say,  in  the 
remote  and  wild  parts  of  the  island,  the 
collectors  of  taxes  were  unable  without, 
more  than  civil  assistance,  to  bring  it  in. 
He  had  already  (he  believed  two  years 
since)  introduced  a  bill  which  relieved  the 
lowest  and  wretchedest  class  from  the 
payment  of  this  duty,  but  it  still  fell  on 
all  who  paid  an  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds, 
and  he  trusted  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  when  he  proposed  to  repeal .  the 
tax  altogether. 

Another  relief  which  he  wished  to  ex- 
tend was,  to  take  off  the  hearth  duty ;  it 
would  be  well  to  exempt  from  it  any 
house  not  having  more  than  three  hearths. 
This  would  embrace  all  the  lower  orders, 
and  he  was  sure  the  House  would  feel  plea- 
sure in  extending  this  relief  to  them.  And 
then  there  was  not  a  direct  tax  to  the 
state,  to  whcih  the  Irish  peasant  would  be 
subjected.  He  perceivea  that  there  were 
persons  to  whom  these  indulgences  did 
not  seem  important.  Perhaps  they  were 
not,  but  he  was  sure  that  the  poor  peasant 
would  consider  them  of  importance  f  Hear, 
hear !]  ;  and  at  all  events,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  would,  he  trusted, 
see  from  this  statement  that,  there  was 
every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to 
relieve  them  from  pressure  [Hear,  hear !]. 
He  was  sure  these  boons  would  be  ac- 
cepted gratefully. 

Another  subject  had  been  touched  upon 
by  a  right  hon.  baronet,  on  which  he 
would  say  but  one  word.  He  expressed 
in  his  speech  great  and  just  disapprobation 
of  the  remission  of  the  fines  imposed  upon 
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some  counties  for  illicit  distillation,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  those  fines  was  so 
great,  that  they  could  not  be  collected. 
Without  entering  into  the  principle  of  that 
law,  nothing,  as  the  right  hon.  baronet 
had  truly  stated,  could  be  more  monstrous 
than  to  make  the  magnitude  of  the  guilt  m 
plea  for  impunity.  He  had  heard  that 
that  subject  was  likely  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  in  the  present  session  by 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  north 
counties.  He  knew  he  should  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  to 
put  aown  a  mischief  more  destructive  even 
to  the  moral  habits  of  the  people,  than. 
any  that  ever  spread  amongst  them.  It 
was  not  only  the  vices  to  which  it  led  and 
the  habitual  violation  of  the  laws,  but  in- 
dustry withered  wherever  it  set  its  foot. 
He  would  not  now  however  anticipate 
those  discussions. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  follow  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  ^ntleman  through  the 
leading  points  of  his  speech.  He  had  ac* 
cused  his  right  hon.  frierid  of  wishing  to 
enforce  the  residence  of  the  landlordb  ia 
Ireland,  by  a  tax  upon  absentees.  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  made  no  such  pro- 
position ;  he  had  adverted  to  the  fact  of 
the  absentees,  and  lamented  it  as  one  of 
the  evils  which  had  led  to  the  present  dis- 
tressed  state  of  the  country.  And  here 
he  begged  leave  to  say  was  one  of  the 
great  differences  between  England  and 
Ireland.  If  there  was  any  one  circum« 
stance  which  more  than  another  led  to  the 
superiority  of  England  over  Ireland,  it  was 
not  superiority  of  education,  but  the  resi- 
dence of  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
among  their  tenants.  Those  opposite  to 
him,  he  was  sure,  would  do  his  right  hon. 
friend  and  himself  the  justice  to  admit, 
that  when  an  hon.  member  last  year  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  property  tax  to  Ire- 
land, they  had  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  discourage  mainly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  landlord  in  Ireland,  because 
they  considered  the  existence  of  that  taz» 
in  England  and  not  in.  Ireland,  as  a  strong 
inducement  to  the  landed  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  to  reside  there. 

Upon  these  subjects  he  should  now  say 
no  more. — Of  a  desire  to  foment  or  to 
keep  up  religious  differences  which  bad 
been  imputed  to  others  he  knew  nothing. 
He  did  know  that  there  was  in  the  govern- 
ment no  such  disposition.  To  those  who 
formed  it,  it  was  very  unjust  to  ascribe 
such  a  feeling.  He  sincerely  believed 
that  a  man  more  impartial,  more  pure  in 
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his  high  office,  more  gracioos  in  all  his 
personal  and  pablic  acts  than  the  noble 
earl  who  presided  over  that  gOYemment 
did  not  exist.  Did  any  man  suppose  that 
his  right  hon.  fnend  near  him  was  capable 
of  being  swayed  by  any  such  partial  con- 
siderations in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duty  i  For  himself,  he  could  declare,  that 
he  would  never  have  continued  still  less 
with  the  cordiality  and  affection  which  he 
had  done,  a  member  of  any  administration 
which  could  so  far  forget  what  it  owed  to 
the  sovereign  and  his  people.  ^  He  was 
sorry  that  the  authority  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  lent  to  a  charge  so  unde- 
served. He  repeated  that  he  should 
cheerfully  vote  for  the  amendment  of  his 
right  hon.  friend.  If  in  so  doing  he  thought 
he  could  be  considered  as  pronouncing  on 
the  Catholic  question,  or  indeed  pro- 
nouncing upon  any  one  of  the  great  ques- 
tions of  policy  which  might  affect  his  coun- 
try, he  should,  however  painful  it  might 
be,  dissent  from  that  amendment ;  if  he 
thought  it  calculated  to  prevent  inquiry, 
he  should  vole  against  it ;  but  convinced 
aa  he  was  that  it  could  produce  full  infor- 
mation on  the  present  state  of  Ireland, 
and  that  it  would  not  prevent  any  inquiry 
which  might  be  herealVer  called  for,  he 
hoped  the  majority  of  the  House  would 
give  it  their  support. 

Mr.  Damson  said,  he  had  no  idea  that 
the  evils  under  which  Ireland  laboured 
were  to  be  healed  by  the  panacea  of  a 
single  measure.  The  black  catalogue  of 
her  calamities  was  too  numerous  to  admit 
of  one  specific  remedy.  He  spoke  of  the 
advantages  which  Ireland  possessed  in  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  the  temperature  of  its 
climate,  its  numerous  harbours,  and  the 
-physical  capacities  of  its  people ;  and  yet 
Its  history  had  been  an  almost  continued 
series  of  revolutions  and  misfortunes,  with 
the  exception  of  that  brilliant  period  when 
her  parliament  was  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  brilliant  eloquence  of  the  right  hon. 
-gentleman  opposite,  (Mr.  Grattan).  He 
regretted  as  one  great  cause  of  the  evils 
under  which  Ireland  laboured,  the  assi- 
duity of  a  band  of  agitators,  who  worked 
upon  the  bigotry  of  tne  people,  and  also 
on  their  passions  by  a  licentious  eloquence. 
As  a  resident  in  that  country,  he  had  wit- 
nessed their  baneful  effects.  In  the  coun- 
2  which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent, 
ey  had  been  but  too  successful  ia  dis- 
joining the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant. 
He  had  little  hesitation  in  asserting,  that 
Jittle  would  be  gained  by  what  was  called 
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Catholic  emancipation.  A  few  Catholics 
might  be  conciliated,  but  the  great  majo- 
rity would  still  remain  under  the  influ- 
ence of  priests  and  agitators.  He  con- 
cluded with  signifying  that  he  should  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Grattan  expressed  his  hteh  satis- 
faction with  many  of  the  points  which  had 
been  so  fully,  candidly,  and  impartially  dis- 
cussed by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site. The  question  before  the  House  was, 
he  said,  of  vast  importance,  and  it  certainly 
was  an  object  worthy  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture to  point  out,  in  a  calm,  dispassionate 
manner,  such  means  as  would  renovate 
the  exhausted  state  of  that  country.  The 
question  now  liefore  the  House  was  un« 
doubtedly  complicated  in  its  nature «  but 
still  it  appearea  capable  of  being  reduced 
under  a  few  heads,  to  which  he  should 
shortly  advert.  The  first  was,  the  die* 
union  of  Catholics  and  Protestants;  the 
second  was,  the  financial  distress  of  Ire* 
land;  Sdly,  its  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural distress ;.  and  4chly,  the  existence  of 
insurrection  in  various  parts  of  the  Qoun- 
try.  And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
union between  Catholic  and  Protestant* 
Here  the  main  object  was,  to  obtain  the 
identification  of  interests.  In  order  to 
this,  you  must  put  an  end  to  religious  dis- 
union, for  no  man  could  say«  that  where 
there  was  an  exclusive  religion,  there 
could  be  an  identification  of  interest!. 
Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  financial 
distress  of  Ireland,  it  was  undeniable 
that  it  was  almost  beyond  conceptioh. 
Her  expenditure  had  outshot  her  means, 
for  she  had  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  burthened  with  an  interest 
of  seven  millions,  while  her  revenue  did 
not  exceed  six  millions;  so  that  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  establishments  she 
had  absolutely  nothing.  Difficult  as  this 
situation  was,  he  did  not  despair  of  its 
being  relieved.  He  would  suggest,  there- 
fore, such  a  financial  arrangement  between 
the  two  countries  as  would  enable  both  to 
contribute  to  their  mutual  relief.  Thirdly, 
with  regard  to  the  commercial  distresses 
of  Ireland,  he  acknowledged  they  were 
^reat,  but  he  considered  them  as  result- 
ing from  the  sudden  and  violent  change 
from  war  to  peace.  On  that  head,  Uiere- 
fore,  he  was  not  inclined  to  despond.  As 
the  most  effectual  means  of  reliering  those 
distresses,  Ireland  should  receive  a  con- 
stant preference  over  foreigners  in  the 
British  market.  Thus  it  appeared  to  him 
that  all  the  three  bnnchea  of  difficulty  of 
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which  he  had  tpoken  might  in  tiin«  he 
vemeved.  With  respect  to  the  asitatioa 
which  exifted  in  Ireland,  by  a  good  admi- 
nistration of  tlie  government  it  might  un- 
questionably be  cured.  It  was  of  a  tem« 
porarVy  not  of  a  permanent  nature.  It 
was  diigracefiily  but  it  was  an  eruption  of 
the  skin,  and  did  not  proceed  from  the 
Uood.  It  ought  to  be  put  down  by  the 
law;  and  although  in  a  free  country  an 
dfervescenoe  of  that  nature  could  not  be 
ao  s|>eedily  subdued  as  in  a  despotic  coun- 
try, it  would  be  more  eflPectuaUy  so  is  the 
end.  Above  all,  never  let  the  eovem- 
nent  put  itself  in  the  wrong,  but  let  it  so 
act,  that  the  very  criminal  who  suffered 
under  the  infliction  of  the  law  sbookl  allow 
tbe  excelleoce  of  the  constitution  under 
which  he  was  punished.  From  the  peace 
which  had  been  concluded  over  the  whole 
world  he  looked  for  great  advantage  to 
Ireland.  Ireland  had  suffered  much  by 
the  war.  Her  debt  hsd  increased  to  an 
«normou8  amount.  Her  taxes  were  hea- 
vier than  she  could  bear.  8he  had  as- 
aiited  Great  Britain  in  carrying  Europe 
through  the  chaos  in  which  she  had  been 
imrdved ;  and  it  now  became  the  duty  of 
Great  Britain  to  use  every  means  of  alle- 
viating her  distress,  and  to  identify  the 
interests  of  the  two  countries. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  painful  as 
the  contemplation  of  the  state  of  Ireland 
must  be  to  every  welUwisher  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  British  empire,  it  was  gra- 
tifying to  witness  the  tone  and  temper 
with  which  the  subject  had  been  discussed 
on  hoi^  sides  of  the  House.  The  right 
hott.  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  had 
on  this,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  infused 
into  his  observations  that  spirit  of  mode- 
ration by  which  alone  a  discussion  so  dif* 
ficult  could  be  conducted  without  the 
danger  of  injurious  consequences.  The 
right  hoD.  gentleman  had  on  this,  as  on 
all  former  occasions,  looked  at  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  with  a  statesman- 
like eye.  The  temporary  difficulties  and 
misfortunes  of  Ireland  had  not  induced 
him  to  despair  of  her  ultimate  prospe- 
rity. On  a  former  subject  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  shown  himself  to  be 
a  true  prophet.  By  the  civil  exertions  of 
the  empire,  and,  under  the  protection  of 
providence,  by  the  vigour  of  our  arms, 
we  had  surmounted  the  external  dangers 
to  which  we  had  been  exposed,  and  he 
now  trusted,  with  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan,  that  the  wisdom  of  parliament  would 
tract  out  all  the  evila  of  our  intmal  eoa- 
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ditfon,  and  evantmdly  apply  to  thteia^ 
effectual  reeaedy.  wiin  respect  to  the 
motion  itself,  the  debate  upon  it  had,  he 
repeated,  been  conducted  with  the  utmoat 
temper*  No  disposition  had  been  evinced 
in  any  quarter  to  aggravate  tbe  existing 
evils ;  and  the  differences  between  ^e  twe 
propositions  before  the  House  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  of  a  nature  which  forbad 
them  from  being  reconciled.  He  trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  baronet,  if  he  was  not 
perfectly  satisfied  that  there  was  some  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  be  derived  from  adher« 
ing  to  his  proposition  which  would  not 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  mnend- 
ment  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  would  set 
the  example  of  unanimity  in  this  the  first 
stage  of  tne  discussion  of  the  state  of  Ire* 
land,  and  that  he  would  not  press  tb€ 
House  to  a  division,  unless  he  felt  dmt 
there  was  a  great  praetical  diflKerence  m 
the  two  propositions.  For  his  own  part^ 
he  was  persuaded,  that  his  right  lioii. 
friend  had  laid  the  only  true  and  pra^ 
tical  ground  on  which  the  House  ought 
to  proceed.  Had  his  right  hon.  friend 
contended  that  the  state  of  Irdand  waa 
such  as  not  to  render  any  narHamentary 
consideration  necessary;  haa  he  maintaio* 
ed  that  it  ought  to  be  dismissed  altogether 
from  tlm  thoughts  of  that  House;  £sd  he 
asserted  that  the  government  of  Ireland, 
having  been  provided  with  vigorous  laws, 
and  armed  with  a  large  force,  to  carry 
those  laws  into  effect,  should  be  left  to  ila 
own  operations,  unfettered  with  any  par- 
liamentary deliberations  on  the  siibjecC, 
then  he  should  have  felt  that  the  rwfaa 
hon.  baronet's  proposition  stood  on  a  fom 
foundation.  But  his  right  hon.  friend 
went  alone  with  the  right  hon.  baronet  in 
the  assertion,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  waa 
a  case  of  inquiry ;  he  went  along  with  him 
in  the  assertion,  that  in  that  state  there 
were  evils  to  which  tbe  the  wisdom  of 
parliament  might  apply  a  remedy.  With 
a  view  to  the  consideration  of  this  remedy, 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  proposed  an  ad* 
dress  to  the  Crown  for  that  information 
on  which  the  remedy  was  to  be  founded. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  right  hon. 
baronet  woold  consider  the  importance  of 
unanimity,  and  accede  to  his  right  hon. 
friend's  amendment.  Nothing  could  be 
conceived  less  desirable  than  that  a  di»* 
union  of  sentiment  should  be  manifested 
with  respect  to  the  subject  under  conside* 
ration. 

To  what  did  the  diffierence  of  the  tare 
propositiona  amonatj    In  the  early  part. 
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in  the  pncttcal  pact  of  the  hon«  baranet^ 
propotidoQ,  he  irofl  in  luif  on  with  bit  right 
non  friend;  but  the  right  hon.  banmet 
then  proceeded  to  aature  the  Crown,  that 
aa  toon  aa  the  required  information  should 
be  produced,  iht  House  would  proceed  to 
take  it  into  cenaideration,  ana  to  found 
upon  it  Buch  measures  as  might  to  them 
aeem  best  calcuhited  to  remedy  the  exist- 
ing evils.  Now,  nothing  could  be  less 
neoaasary  than  such  an  assurance*  How 
could  it  be  doubted,  that  when  parliament 
called  for  information  on  any  subject,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  founding  on  tliat 
information  some  ulterior  proceeding? 
The  assurance,  therefore,  that  the  House 
would  do  so  was  totally  unnecessary.  If, 
by  the  assurance,  the  right  hon.  mronet 
meant  to  convey  an  impression  to  the 
Crown,  and  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  that 
the  House  was  prepared  to  countenance 
aome  particular  measure,  he  (lord  Cas* 
tlereagh)  had  no  hesitation  in  cvowine  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  such  a  declaration, 
which  circumstanoes  would,  perhaps,  not 
dlow  the  House  to  follow  up,  wia  moat 
unwise.  He  was  the  more  disposed  to 
resist  such  a  gratuitous  pledge,  becaose 
experience  had  abown  the  futtlitv  of  it* 
The  House  would  well  recollect,  that  in  a 
former  session,  in  a  discuuion  on  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  they  came  to  a  seneral  de- 
claration, in  the  form  of  a  resmition,  that 
early  in  the  next  aession,  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  take  thoae  claims  into  considera- 
tion, with  a  view  to  their  conciliatofy  ad- 
justment. It  did  happen,  heweyer,  that 
when  that  aession  arriyed,  circomatances 
occurred  which  induced  the  House  not 
to  carry  their  intention  into  eflbct.  He 
atated  this  the  more  freely,  becanse,  as 
was  well  known  to  the  House,  he  was  a 
warm  friend  of  that  measure,  to  dM  adop- 
tion of  which  the  resolution  to  which  he 
had  alhided  had  in  a  great  degree  pledged 
parliamcnt.  He  was  firmly  of  opinion 
thut  acquiescence  in  the  Cath<te  claims 
would  mainly  tend  to  tranqoillise  Ireland. 
Bat  the  experience  of  that  event  induced 
him  to  wish  to  avoid  any  general  pledges 
wUdi  might  in  their  cooseqaences  com- 
promise, or  appear  to  compvomise,  the 
nith  of  parliament. 

It  was  a  great  satis&ction  to  hhuiand 
it  most  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the 
House  to  observe,  that  whatever  diflb- 
reooea  of  opinion  might  exist  on  other 
porta  of  the  subject,  there  was  but  one 
aanttment  with  nespect  to  the  temper  and 
coodnaof  thelfiihpNremnMnt.    How- 
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ewer  hea.  genflcrnen  might  be  at  variance 
on  other  political  questions,  no  one  had 
attempted  to  assert  that  the  noble  lonl  at 
the  head  of  the  Irish  government  had 
wielded  the  authority  entrusted  to  him  in 
any  other  way  than  that  which  was  wholly 
consistent  with  an  exemplary  discharge  of 
his  duty  towards  those  whom  he  was  called 
on  to  govern.  The  present  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  had  been  compelled  to  put 
in  force  the  laws  enacted  for  the  particular 
circumstanoes  in  which  Ireland  was  now 
placed:  but  he  (lord  Castlereagh)  had 
never  heard  the  slightest  aninuwversion 
on  that  noble  lord's  conduct,  and  had 
never  heard  it  imputed  to  him,  that  he 
had  exercised  the  power  thus  given  to  him 
without  tempering  it  with  as  large  a  por* 
tion  of  mercy  as  was  consistent  with  ren- 
dering ita  exercise  effectual  with  respect 
to  the  object  for  which  it  was  affi>ided^ 
The  principle  of  hia  government  had  beett 
to  administer  the  hiws  wisely,  teraperatdy, 
and  liberally  to  the  people  at  large,  and 
indulgently  even  to  those  by  whom  they 
had  been  violated.  It  most  be  equally 
satisfactory  to  those  interested  in  the  faia 
of  Ireknd  to  observe,  that  the  gentleDMak 
on  the  other  side,  differing  aa  they  didia 
politics  from  himself,  and  those  wha 
thought  and  acted  with  him,  yet  bore  ev^ 
dence  to  the  disposition  inanilteted  in  the. 
discussions  in  parliament,  to  look  at  tii# 
interests  of  Ireland,  with  partial  and  Ifbe^ 
ral  eyes.  In  fact,  no  poUcy  was  capabia 
of  more  distinct  recognition  ia  parliameot^ 
than  the  desire  to  raise  Ireland  in  the 
scale  of  the  empire,  in  point  of  wealth  and 
oomfort.  He  was  fully  peraaaded  that 
the  people  of  Irelaad  mi^  be  made  a 
well-inforaied  and  moral  peofrfew  Bven  at ' 
present  their  minds  were  much  better  ci^ 
tivated  than  those  who  did  not  know  thena 
appeared  disposed  to  admit;  for  it  waa 
most  untrue  that  the  IriA  were  in  such  a 
state  of  utter  ignorance  as  that  ia  wbidi 
they  had  been  frequently  repreaented  ta^ 
be.  He  concurred  with  the  right  hooi 
gentleman  opposite  in  thinking  those  were 
wrong  who  considered  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  be  generally  unedncaled.  It  waa 
not  true  tut  they  were  remarkably  deli* 
oieat  ia  intellectual  knowled^.  HecouM 
take  upon  hkaself  to  sqrt  thia  was  by  no 
means  a  correct  diaracter  of  them.  So 
ftr  as  ins  experience  went,  they  were 
rather  the  reverse  of  this.  Heapolraprift« 
cipsiUy  of  the  north  of  Irdand,  wfaera  the 

Kubtion,  far  from  being  such  as  had 
[I  aappoaed,  waa  auch J  tnat  he  knew  no 
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country  in  which  the  inhabitants  were 
more  intelligent.  The  knowledge  which 
he  spoke  of  was  not  confined  to  the  higher 
or  middling  ranks  of  society,  but  abso- 
lutely pervaded  all  classes;  extending 
even  to  the  lowest. 

On  all  tho^e  questions  which  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land, his  majesty's  ministers,  far  from 
wishing  to  avoid,  were  anxious  to  enter 
upon  the  most  ample  discussion.  They 
were  desirous  that  every  thing  of  import- 
ance to  the  sister  kingdom  should  be 
carefully  investigated,  but  they  wished  the 
propositions  submitted  to  them  to  be  of  a 
less  general  nature.  It  was  their  earnest 
hope  that  all  those  questions  in  which  Ire- 
land was  greatly  interested  would  be 
brought  forward  singly,  that  they  might 
be  thoroughly  understood,  receive  the  un- 
divided attention  of  the  House,  and  be 
discussed  with  a  view  to  some  practical 
result.  Nothing  grieved  him  more  than 
to  see  the  affairs  of  Ireland  brought  be- 
fore the  House  by  a  motion  so  general  in 
its  nature,  that  they  could  only  be  treated 
historically,  instead  of  being  so  fully  in- 
vestigated as  to  promise  a  practical  i^medy 
to  the  grievances  which  were  alleged  to 
exist.  While  he  admitted  those  griev- 
ances to  be  considerable,  he  must  stul  re- 
mark that  it  gave  him  pain  to  see  that  ex- 
aggerated view  taken  of  them  in  which 
acme  gentlemen  were  disposed  to  indulge 
themselves.  In  some  instances  he  had  re- 
marked a  disposition  to  suppose  those 
miseries  were  constantly  to  be  endured 
throughout  the  whole  country,  which  had 
never  afflicted  but  a  part  of  it,  and  which, 
however  great,  were  not  greater  than  had 
been  known  at  various  periods  in  other 
cifilised  countries,  whose  case  had,  not- 
withstanding, been  far  from  desperate. 
Disturbances  as  alarming  as  those  com- 
plained of  in  Ireland,  had  but  a  few  years 
ago  existed  in  some  of  those  counties  of 
£ilgland  which  were  generally  amonf^  the 
best  aflected  and  the  most  orderly.  If  the 
charact4*r  of  England  had  been  taken  from 
the  state  those  countries  were  in  at  the 
period  to  which  he  referred,  would  that 
iiave  been  just  to  the  country  at  large  ? 
At  that  time,  from  the  disturbed  state  of 
•everal  couivties,  it  had  been  his  painful 
duty  to  come  down  to  parliament  and  pro- 
pose certain  strong  measures  to  reprejis 
those  disorders  which  at  that  time  oc- 
curred. With  as  much  reanon  as  Ireland 
was  now  described  to  be  generally  in  a 
State  of  disor^nizatioD,  might  a  foreigner 
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then  have  left  that  House,  after  bearing 
those  statements  which  it  had  become  ne- 
cessary to  make,  with  an  impression  that 
Englishmen  were  a  race  of  barbarians, 
whom  nothing  but  extreme  rigour  could 
restrain,  and  whose  situation  was  such, 
that  their  case  must  be  viewed  as  hopeless 
for  all  time  to  come.  W6uld  such  repre- 
sentations of  the  state  of  this  country  have 
been  just  ?  Certainly  they  would  not ;  and 
those  representations  which  were  some- 
times put  forth  of  the  present  distress  and 
future  prospects  of  Ireland  were  not  more 
entitled  to  implicit  credence,  than  would 
these  have  been  of  the  then  situation  of 
England. 

He  would  repeat  it,  the  government, 
far  from  being  indisposed  to  avoid  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  connected  with  Ire- 
land, were  most  anxious  to  meet  theos 
singly,  that  they  might  be  fully  debated* 
When  eentlemen  thus  should  bring  them 
forward,  and  when  the  details  could  be 
gone  into,  it  would  be  seen  that  ministers 
would  not  fieiil  to  give  their  best  attention 
to  them,  and  be  constantly  ready  to  en- 
courage the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry. 
They  were  particularly  eager  to  sanction 
and  assist  an  investigation  of  that  most 
important  branch  of  the  subject— the 
finances  of  Ireland.  On  that  great  Ques- 
tion which  had  excited  such  universal  in- 
terest in  this  country«-on  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  to  emancipation,  it  was  no 
secret  that  there  were  great  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  cabinet.  But,  however  op- 
posite the  views  which  the  members  of 
the  government  took  of  that  question,  in 
one  point,  at  least,  they  were  cul  agreed— 
they  had  never  any  objection  to  its  being 
brought  into  discussion,  nor  to  state  tlieir 
several  opinions  on  it,  whatever  these 
might  be.  It  was  with  sincere  r^ret,  that 
on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  daims,  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  differ  from 
those  with  whom  lie  had  the  pleasure,  as 
well  as  the  honour,  to  act ;  but  he,  never- 
theless, did  not  hesitate  to  say,  openly  and 
manfully,  as  he  conceived  it  was  the  duty 
of  each  of  bis  majesty's  ministers  to  do, 
what  were  his  feelings  on  this  disputed 
point  of  policy.  He  did  consider  it  would 
be  a  most  auspicious  event  for  England, 
when,  from  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
this  country  being  such  as  to  prepare  the 
way  for  that  great  measure  which  had 
been  So  long  in  contemplation,  those  pri- 
viloi:e8  could  be  extended  to  the  Catholic 
subjects  of  thi8  realm,  in  which  they  so 
ardently  desired  to  participate.  He  shtould 
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rcjoiee  when  the  time  arrired  tbaC  thii 
cuettioa  might  thus  be  met,  aed  when 
tnat  emancipatioD  which  had  been  claimed 
could  be  conceded  on  those  grounds  on 
which  he  had  alarays  contended  it  ought 
to  be  granted.  He  certaiDly  did  think,  to 
carry  our  adminiitration  on  in  Ireland 
with  a  hiffh  hand,  it  waa  neceuary  that  we 
ahould  lift  ounelves  wholly  aboTO  all  the 
prejudices  arisiog  out  of  the  religion  of 
those  for  whose  happiness  and  protection 
we  were  bound  to  provide.  It  was  not  h^ 
the  principles  of  their  religion  that  we 
ou^t  to  regulate  our  legislation.  He 
hoped  we  should  rise  above  the  little  ap- 
prehensions which  mitfht  at  present  be 
•ntertained,  and  which  he  trusted  expe- 
fience  would  one  day  put  down.  That 
prdudice  vanquished,  by  giving  the  CSa* 
thoiics  the  emancioation  which  the^ 
daimed,  we  should  allay  much  of  the  irri- 
tation which  we  had  at  present  to  lament 
was  in  eiustence,  and  thus  gain  an  im- 
mense increase  of  national  strength.  He 
did  not  see  that  that  danger  was  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  acceding  to  the  prayer  of 
the  Catholics,  which  some  thought  they 
eould  clearly  discover.  If  the  concessions 
made  in  their  favour  should  be  attempted 
to  be  abused,  it  must  be  seen  that  their 
strength  was  not  sufficiently  mtX  to  en« 
sMe  them  to  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
constitution,  and  the  effort  must  inevitably 
be  successfully  repressed.  He  had  always 
considered  the  risk  which  would  thus  be 
ran  so  small,  when  compared  with  the  im- 
mense advantages  and  tne  vast  increase  of 
strength  likely  to  result  from  it,  when  the 
public  mind  should  be  prepared  for  the 
measure,  that  it  weighed  little  in  his  mind 
against  the  policy  he  recommended.  He 
was,  notwithstanding,  of  opinion,  that  the 
Catholic  question  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
government  question.  It  would  be  a  mis^ 
fortune  for  tM  question  itself,  ibr  the  em- 
pire at  latge,  and  the  Catholics  above  all, 
if  it  were  to  be  made  one ;  or  if  it  were 
attempted  to  be  carried,  before  the  public 
mind  had  been  well  prepared  for  that 
change  in  our  system  which  lie  contem- 
plated. At  present  the  state  of  public 
feeling  was  certainly  not  such  aa  could  be 
wished  for  the  reception  of  such  a  mea- 
aure.  He  was  of  opinion  it  had  been  fiuit 
p;rowing  to  the  p<Hnt  which  he  could  wbh 
It  to  reach,  but  he  thought  it  had  been 
4aahed  by  the  temper  which  had  unhap- 
pily been  manifested  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  Before  the  relief  which  they 
piwad  could  be  granted,  a  diferant  temf 
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Esr  must  be  formed  on  the  side  of  the 
atholics.  When  they  were  disposed  to 
adopt  such  regulations  as  were  necessary 
to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  their  fellow 
subjects  in  England,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  were  not  in  any  respect  at  va- 
riance with  the  principles  of  their  religion ; 
when  they  showed  a  disposition  to  con* 
ciliate,  rather  than  to  outrage  and  intimi- 
date, he  should  be,  as  be  always  had  been, 
an  advocate  for  emancipation ;  but  when 
the  reverse  of  this  apneared  in  their  C09* 
duct,  he  could  be  no  trieod  to  the  measure 
at  that  time. 

To  the  motion  submitted  to  the  House 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  he  could  Act 
but  object.  If  he  voted  for  the  original 
address,  he  thought  he  should  do  that 
which  would  cause  expectations  to  be 
cherished  that  might  not  be  realised.  If 
hopes  should  thus  be  excited,  which  were 
afterwards  to  be  disappointed,  to  the 
many  misfortunes  of  Ireland  would  be 
added  one  of  those  most  to  be  dre^ed,  a 
new  agitation  and  disturbance  in  the  piA- 
Hc  mind.  With  this  impression  he  eould 
not  support  the  motion  of  the  right  boo. 
baronet,  but  must  give  his  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  which 
he  thought  would  better  answer  the  pur* 
pose  the  right  hoc.  baronet  had  in  view, 
than  the  motion  itself. 

Mr.  Poiuanffy  thought  it  was  incumbent 
upon  ministers  to  afford  the  House  simb 
information  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  as 
should  explain  the  circumstances  which 
induced  them  to  call  on  parliament  (or  aa 
army  of  more  than  20,000  men;  and 
which  justified  Ifaem  in  the  assertion,  that 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  such  a  mili- 
tary force  coulo  preserve  Ireland  tp  this 
country.  The  address  called,  as  it  ought 
to  do,  for  iflformation  on  the  causes  of 
the  present  situation  of  things  in  Ireland ; 
it  desired  the  Crovn  to  give  that  inCur* 
mation  which  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers 
to  enaUe  it  to  aibrd;-«4hat  which  wouU 
brmg  before  the  Hous^the  nature,  extent, 
and  cauaes  of  those  circuoHtances  on 
which  the  statements  ministers  had  thought 
fit  to  offer  were  founded,  and  on  account 
of  which,  they  had  oot  acrupled  to  de- 
mand a  large  military  force  to  watch  over 
Ireland  in  time  of  peace.  This  was  the 
character  of  the  motion  of  the  right  boo. 
baronet; — now,  what  was  the  amendment 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  which  the 
House  bad  been  catted  upon  to  adopt  in- 
stead of  at?  The  anoeodment  prsposed 
that  the  Crown  should  be  piayed  to  tell 
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the  House  bjr  papers  which  the  ri^t  hotf. 
gentleman  was  willing  to  lay  on  their 
table,  what  had  been  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  disturbance  which  had  pre- 
vailed ;  and  doine  this,  the  House  would 
only  be  informed  of  that  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  already  knew,  and  which 
erery  man  might  read  in  any  common 
newspaper ;  at  least  in  those  cases  where 
the  offenders  had  been  punished  by  the  law. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  merely  proposed 
to  give  papers  on  subjects  which  could 
no  longer  be  supposed  to  be  secret.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  time  when  the  documents 
which  he  was  now  disposed  to  produce, 
might  have  had  some  interest.  Before 
the  parties  to  whom  they  referred  had 
been  brought  to  trials  they  might  have  fur- 
nished some  information  of  material  im- 
portance, but  now,  as  he  had  already  said, 
they  could  tell  the  House  nothing  but 
what  it  already  knew. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  it 
would  nt>t  be  wise  now  to  proceed  to  in- 

?uire  generally  into  the  state  of  Ireland, 
t  was  for  the  House  to  consider  whether 
this  declaration  was  well  founded,  and  also 
to  reflect  whether  any  man  could  have  a 
right  to  say,  the  condition  of  that  country 
was  likely  permanently  to  improve,  if  some 
change  were  not  effected  m  its  general^ 
system.  On  that  great  question,  which 
most  materially  effected  the  happiness  and 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  the  House  would 
feel  it  a  duty  to  bear  in  mind  what  they 
had  that  night  heard  from  two  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  who,  in  this  instance, 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
Thechief  secretary  for  Ireland  had  said, 
after  giving  his  best  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  conscientiously  of  opinion, 
that  the  granting  of  what  was  called  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  would^e  a  step  most 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  England.  The 
noble  lord  opposite,  his  majesty's  chief 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  minister  of  the  Crown  in  that  House, 
had  said  of  the  measure  so  much  feared 
by  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  that  of 
all  others  it  would  be  that  which  must 
prove  most  beneficial  to  this  country. 
How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  Ireland 
could  be  ti;anquil  ana  happy  under  a  go- 
vernment thus  divided  in  itself?  How 
eoM  the  people  of  that  country  rest  sa- 
tisfied while  they  were  told  by  one  of  their 
rulers,  that  the  measure  which  they  moat 
anxiously  sighed  for  was  one  wluch  was 
not  only  just  and  desirable  as  it  regarded 
tkeui  but  even  pretied  for  its  adoption  as 
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one  of  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  re- 
sorted to,  with  a  view  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  empire ; — and  when  the  right 
hon.  gentlemap,  who  execrated  much  of 
the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  Crown 
in  Ireland,  told  them  that  he  differed  from 
his  noble  colleague,  and  viewed  the  mea- 
sure in  question  as  one  likely  to  be  most 
injurious  in  its  effects  ?  How  was  it  pos- 
sible for  a  people  thus  circumstanced  to 
be  tranquil,  when  the  noble  lord  excited 
their  hopes  by  expressing  himself  decidedly 
in  favour  of  that  arrangement  which  was 
the  object  of  their  wishes ; — and  when 
immediately  afler,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, who  had  a  principal  share  in  the  ad- 
mim'stration  of  their  affairs,  dashed  those 
hopes,  and  gave  them  to  know  that  all  the 
weight  of  his  influence  would  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  their  obtaining  the 
relief  they  wanted?  It  was  impossible 
that  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  were  thus  treated,  could  be  quiet. 

His  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Dublin,  had  said,  he  did  not  despair  of 
our  afikirs  in  Ireland,  and  did  not  doubt 
but  a  great  improvement  would  be  effected 
in  the  condition  of  the  people.  He  cal- 
culated on  seeing  the  present  grievances 
in  an  identification  of  interests,  and  ex- 
pected the  financial  difiicultiea  and  com- 
mercial distress,  now  complained  of,  woukl 
be  soon  got  over  (as  he  regarded  them 
but  as  evils  of  a  temporary  nature),  and 
the  evils  now  most  severely  felt  removed, 
when  the  insurgents  or  banditti,  as  he  had 
not  improperly  styled  them,  who  now  dia- 
tarbed  the  peace  of  Ireland,  were  pat 
down.  But  what  prospect  was  there  af 
seeing  the  face  of  things  thus  auspicioosly 
changed  ?  Was  there  reason  to  suppose 
any  approach  to  **  identification,*'  whfle 
the  right  hon.  secretary  considered  catho- 
lic emancipation  would  prove  most  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  erapure,  m 
direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
noble  lord.  Mr.^  Ponsonby  said,  he  did 
not  wish  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  cathc^ic  claims.  He  had 
no  desire  to  take  up  tlie  time  of  the  Houae 
by  deviating/ from  the  question  before  it ; 
but  it  waa  impossible  for  him  to  speak  of 
the  grievances  and  disturbances  of  Ire- 
land, without  mentioning  the  want  of 
catholic  emancipation  as  the  first  on  the 
list,  as  the  most  important  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple as  it  was  in  policy,  and  as  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  divisions  which  existed 
in  that  unhappy  country. 

It  had  been  said,  the  military  arrange* 
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menu  made  for  Ireland  were  but  tempo- 
rarjt  And  that  the  force  called  for,  had 
been  demanded  but  for  one  year.  He 
apprehended  it  was  intended  to  keep  it 
up  90  long  as  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
such  an  army  existed;  so  lon^  as  the 
causes  of  tlie  vote  now  required,  should 
continue  to  operate.  He  condemned,  as 
much  as  any  man  could  do,  some-  of  the 
late  proceedings  in  Ireland.  The  conduct 
of  a  portion  of  the  Catholicst  he  held  to 
be  most  unwise,  and  most  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  which  they  proclaimed  them- 
selves the  advocates.  But  while  he  thus 
censured  the  conduct  to  which  he  alluded, 
be  felt  himself  called  upon  to  say,  that  if 
tliose  to  whom  tlie  admmistration  of  Irish 
affiurs  were  entrusted  meant  to  act  like 
statesmen,  they  would  not,  on  this  ac« 
count,  refuse  any  thing  that  could  be 
safely  conceded  to  the  reasonable  part  of 
the  Irish  community.  If  they  meant  to  do 
so,  in  consequence  of  the  intemperate 
proceedings  of  some  of  the  Catholics,  they 
would  never  succeed  ia  tranquillizing  Ire- 
land— never— never— -never !  Unlesssome- 
tbing  were  done  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  it  was  only  by  a 
military  force  that  Ireland  could  be  pre- 
served. If  nothing  were  granted,  the 
army  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  keep 
up,  must  still  be  maintained;  and  how 
long, the  circumstances  of  the  world  would 
be  such  as  to  put  it  in  our  power  to  do 
this,  he  would  leave  the  House  in  their 
wisdom  to  determine. 

On  the  subject  of  ^rand  juries,  he  wish- 
ed to  observe,  that  in  the  committee  for- 
merly appointed,  he  had  ^suggested  that 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland,  it  was  desirable  that  the  office  of 
sheriff,  as  a  political  office,  ought  to  be 
put  an  end  to.  He  had  loos  entertained 
this  opinion,  and  was  much  ^ratified  to 
find  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland 
acquiesced  in  this  view  of  the  subject. 
That  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  had  stated 
much  mischief  to  have  arisen  froni  a  mea- 
sure havim^  for  its  object  the  separation 
of  the  office  of  sheriff  from  politics  not 
having  been  broueht  forward  bpfore.  This 
was  un<}uestionably  true«>it  was  most  true 
thai  this  bad  been  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  that  country.  He  had  lived  long 
,  enough  in  Ireland  to  know  the  grievances 
descnbed  as  arising  from  this  source  had 
not  been  over-stated.  !Now  that  a  con- 
stitutional alteration  was  made  with  re- 
apect  to  this  office,  he  hoped  a  change  for 
ioe  better   would   be   experienced— he 
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hoped  the  regulations  which  had  been 
made  would  prove  effectual.  The  sheriff 
would,  he  trusted,  be  for  the  time  to  come, 
the  minister  of  law  and  justice  only,  and 
not  the  instrument  of  any  particular 
minister.  The  feelings  which  had  hereto- 
fore  animated  the  sherifi  in  Ireland  in 
favour  of  this  or  of  that  minister  were 
such,  that  no  adequate  idea  could  be 
formed  of  them  in  this  country,  and  the 
result  of  them  had  been  that  those  placed 
in  that  office  had  been  constantly  found 
exerting  all  their  influence— not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country— but  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  person  or  party,  to  whom 
they  were  devotedly  attached; 

U  had  been  said,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  effect  a  reform  in  the  magistracy 
of  Ireland :  he  perfectly  agreed  with  this 
assertion.    It  would  be  difficult  to  effect  a 
reform,  but  nevertheless    this  was  that 
which  ought  to  be  accomplished.     He  was 
of  opinion,  though  a  work  of  toil,  it  might» 
and  he  was  sure  it  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished*   He  would  offer  a  few  further  ob- 
servations on  this  subject,  which  was  in 
some  degree  connected  with  what  he  had 
attempted  to  do  in  the  office  which  he 
once  nad  the  honour  to  hold*    When  the 
question  on  it  was  first  raised,  asd  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  it,  he  had 
expressed  a  hope  that  there  would  be  a 
full  attendance,  not  merely  of  Irish,  bu(  of 
English  members.    This  he  had  thought 
a  step  of  great  importance ;   and  he  did 
not  believe  what  had  been  lately  done 
with  respect  to  the  sherifis  of  Ireland,  had 
been  advanced  so  much  by  any  circum- 
stance, as  by  that  of  the  full  attendance 
of  English  men^bers,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained.     He  thought  these    discunsions 
on  the  state  of  Ireland  did  great  good, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  the  effect  of  giving 
those  who  attended  them,  information  re- 
specting that  country,  of  which  they  were 
not   possessed    before ;    and    from   their 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  was  there  ad  ninistercd,  they 
were  led  to  feel  anxious  that  those  arrange- 
ments should  take  place,  w  hich  heoonteiided 
were  of  great  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  the  country.  When  he  had  the  honour  to. 
hold  the  great  seal  for  Ireland,  he  had  found 
that  the  Catholics  were,  in  point   of  fact, 
excluded  from  many  of  thoi^e  officer*  which 
they  were  eligible  to  fill  by  law.     He  had 
found  that  a  Catholic  (sentleman  was\:$ver 
chosen  for  a  magistrate :  — not  only  the 
office  of  sheriff^  but  even  tliat  of  a  justice 
of  Uie  peace  was  bvariably  given  to  the. 
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friends  of  those  who  had  political  power. 
Such  a  state  of  things  he  had  rieired  as 
that  which  ought  not  to  exist :  a  complete 
change  he  had  felt  must  be  effected  in 
Ireland,  and  all  idea  of  making  the  offi- 
cers of  justice  Subservient  to  poTitical  pur- 
poses, he  was  satisfied  ought  to  be  at  an 
end.    On  looking  into  the  8tate>  of  the 
xnagistrocy,  he  had  found  it  to  be  any  thing 
but  what  it  ought  to  have  been.    He  found 
Afcnong  the  magistrates  one  who  had  been 
a  waiter  at  a  little  inn,  and  whose  office  it 
had  been  to  wait  behind  the  chairs  of  the 
grand  jury,  over  whom  he  was  subse* 
ouently  chosen    to    preside.      He    had 
lound  several  cases  in  some  respects  simi- 
kr  to  that  just  alluded  to»  and  to  those  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  supply  a  remedy. 
He  had  tried  to  effect  a  general  reform, 
and  he  had  undertaken  so  ardaous  a  task 
in  this  way : — he  first  wrote  to  every  privy 
counsellor  and  peer  in  the  kingdom,  re- 
guesting  each  to  point  out  to  him,  without 
regard  to  any  political  or  party  feeling, 
any  magistrate  known  to  them,  against 
mose  continuance  in  office  any  fiur  ob- 
jection could  He.   Acting  on  this  principle, 
the  information  which  he  obtained,  enabled 
him  to  effect  some  important  changes. 
He  had  only  been  able  to  apply  this  plan 
to  two  counties,  before  he  retired  from 
office.    Enough,  however,  had  been  done, 
to  show  that,  a  general  lieform  might  be 
effected,  and  ought  to  be  accompKshed, 
at    the    first  favourable    moment.     He 
hoped  that  duty  would  be  taken  upon 
himself  by  the  noblelord  who  now  held  that 
great  seal  for  Ireland,  and  he  doubted  not 
his  efforts  would  be  crowned  with  success. 
He  would  certainly  find  many  difficulties 
were  to  be  encountered ;    and  he  would 
be  placed  in  situations  in  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  those  whom  he  must  of  necessity  be 
most  unwilling  to  offend ;  but  these  things 
he  was  sure,  would  have  no  effect  on  that 
individual's  mind,  as  he  would  feel  that 
nothing  was  so  important  as  to  go  through 
with  the  great  duty  in  question,  and  effec- 
tually purify  the  magbtracy  of  Ireland. 

Many  of  the  evils  which  had  been  com- 
plained of  in  the  sister  kingdom,  were  said 
to  arise  from  the  want  of  a  resident  gentry 
in  Ireland.  He  knew  not  how  to  speak 
on  this  subject  without  touching  on  a 
questmn  on  which  he  bad  always  been 
mosnnxious  to  preserve  silence.  What-  j 
ever  his  feelings  might  have  been  before 
the  measure  to  which  he  alhided  had  be- 
(BODfte  the  law  of  the  reahzi|«-when  it  bad 
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once  ptissed,  he  wished  it  not  to  be  dia- 
turbea;  but,  certainly,  if  he  were  to  dwell 
on  any  of  its  injurious  consequences,  be 
nnist   name  the  absence  of  a  resident 
gentry  as  one  of  them ;  for  this  he  con« 
ceived  to  be  one  of  the  consequences 
which  had  naturally  flowed  fbom  the  union. 
But  the  right  hon.  secretary  had  said,  to 
induce  the  House  to  reject  the  motion  of 
the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  object  of 
it  would  be  completely  answered  by  the 
amendment  which  he  had  offered  in  its 
stead ;  and  the  noble  lord  had  said,  (with 
the  same  object  in  view),  that  mhiistei* 
would  be  ready,  if  the  present  general 
motions  were  abandoned  or  thrown  out, 
to  hear  and  discuss  any  motion  that  might 
be    brought  forward    on  any  particular 
grievance  complained  of.    The  noble  lord 
wished  propositions    to  remedy  specific 
evils  to  originate  on  that  side  of  the  House. 
What  was  this  but  to  express  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  ministers  to  abandon  the  duties 
of  government,  to  their  opponents?  In  no 
other  light  could  he  view  a  proposition 
coming  from  the  minister  of  the  Crown, 
that  those  opposed  to  him  should  brinf^ 
forward  those  measures  which  thie^  thought 
would  be  properly  applied  to  specific  griev^ 
ances,  promising  for  himself  and  his  col* 
leagues,  that  they  would  hear  and  attend 
to  them,  without  bringing  forward  anj 
plans  of  their  own.    Ihis  was  really  te 
abandon  the  government  of  Ireland  to 
their  opponents,  and  perhaps  it  was  not 
surprising  that  they  snould  take  sudi  a 
course ;  for  how  could  it  be  expected  that 
any  plan  could  be  produced  for  the  better 
administration  bf  Ireland  by  a  governtnent 
divided  like  the  present  ?     It  was  almost 
impossible    to  expect  any  regular  plan 
could  be  adopted  by  the  preset  adminis* 
tration    under    existing    circumstances; 
since  the  state  of  the  cabinet  was  such, 
that  if  one  were  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord  or  his  right  hon.  colleague,  it  was  al- 
most certain  they  would  tjuarrel  with  one 
another,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  ed* 
ministration  would  probably  be  the  conae* 
quence.  Such  an  apprehension,  bethought, 
might  be  reasonably  entertained,  but  not* 
withstanding  this,    it  was  ridiculous  fer 
ministers  to  hold  the  language  which  had 
fallen  from  them  in  this  debate,  and  pro- 
pose to  their  opponents  to  come  forward 
with  specific  projects  for  improving  the 
coyiditian  of  Ireland,— -as  if  they  (the  op> 
position)  had  ft  in  their  power  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  they  coula  not  but  deploits. 
He  would  ndc  the  l^Eieakenfrhak  had  beeiy 
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their  fate  (the  fete  of  the  party  now  op- 
poeed  toauDieters),  when  they  did  bring 
forward  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  ? 
While  in  office,  they  had  ventured  to  at- 
tempt thii;  and  though  they  had  claimed 
a  very  paltry  boooi  compared  with  what 
the  eister  kingdom  ought  to  receive,  what, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  result  of  the  effort 
so  made? — ^Why,  the  result  was  thiS|— 
they  (the  then  ministers)  were  all  turned 
out,  and  many  of  those  who  now  pro- 
Imed  to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  mea^ 
/rare  which  was  then  rejected ;— who  felt 
it  to  be  one  of  great  importance,  and  who 
were  convinced  it  would  be  productive  of 
infinite  good  to  Ireland,  and  of  substantial 
benefit  to  England; — many  of  those  per- 
sons had  joined  in  the  cry  raised  against 
the  admiotstration  of  that  day,  as  it  was 
said  in  behalf  of  the  establbhed  church 
[Hear,  hear!].    They  had  had  no  other 
inducement  held  out  to  them  (ban  this,  to 
bring  forward  specific  plans  for  the  relief 
q£  Ireland,  while  they  sat  on  the  treasury 
benches,  and  what  better  treatment  had 
diey  received  since  they  took  their  seats 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  i  They 
bad  often  made  motions  on  the  subject  of 
the  grievances  complained  of,  and  these 
bad  indeed  been  heard  and  discussed,  but 
they  were  never  lucky  enough  to  carry 
any  of  them  ([Hear,  hear!^.    He,  for 
one,  would  bring  no  plan  forward.    If 
ministers  would  submit  any  proposition  to 
Ske  House  on  the  subject,  he  would  attend 
to  it,  and  enter  into  it  as  far  as  he  was 
able ;  but  he  wookl  take  upon  himself  to 
originate  none,  as  he  was  satisfied,  that 
any  thing  snegested  from  that  side  of  the 
House,  would   be   sure   to  be  rejected 
[Hear,  bear,  hear  H.    It  had  been  said  of 
him,  that  be  had  talked  loudly  of  the  debt 
of  Ireland,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  be  insi- 
nuated, that  he  was  not  sorry  for  the 
existence  of  that  state  of  things  which  he 
lamented,  and  had  rather  Mt  inclined  to 
exaggerate  than  to  diminish  the  evils  of  it, 
when  speaking  on  that  subject.    This  had 
been  hinted  two  months  ago.    He  was 
glad  the  eyes  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  were  at  leoeth  opened  to  the  rod 
Mate  of  Irdand.     He  was  glad  of  this, 
because  if  he  had  made  a  statement  lilDe 
that  which  had  been  heard  from  the  right 
hon.  secretary,  it  might  have  been  thought 
tfiat,  in  taking  this  coutae,  he  was  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  excite  discontent,  rather 
than  to  allav  those  heals  which  at  present 
unfortunately  prevailed.    He  was  «ad  the 
statement  which  tbey  had  heaid  came 


from  a  quarter  where  such  a  design  could 
not  be  imputed.  From  the  other  side  of 
the  House  what  had  been  said  might  tend 
to  do  good;  but  had  it  come  from  the  op- 
ponents of  ministers,  it  might  only  have 
served  to  produce  ill  blood.  He  trusted 
some  measure  would  be  brought  forwud, 
fitted  to  the  present  state  of  things ;  but 
he,  for  his  own  part,  had  none  to  propose 
on  the  subject  of  Ireland. 

He  would  now  put  it  to  the  House,  if, 
instead  of  the  motion  brought  forward  by 
the  right  hon.  baronet,  it  would  be  well, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  right  hon, 
gentleman,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  went 
to  give  chem  no  information  which  was 
not  already  before  the  House  ?  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said  the  amendment 
was  substantially  the  same  as  the  motions. 
He  admitted  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  motion,  but  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  motion  and  the  amend- 
ment was  this :— the  first  paragra|)h  of  the 
former,  which  was  taken  into  the  amend- 
ment, was  followed  up  by  a  call  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  causes  which  had  produced 
the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  Ireland. 
This  not  being  taken  into  the  amendment, 
the  latter  would  bring  forward  no  osefiil 
information,  while  it  went  to  deprive  the 
motion  of  its  most  essential  part,  and  to 
take  from  it  the  power  of  doing  any  good 
whatever.    Entertaining  this  opinion,  he 
should  give  his  negative  to  the  amend- 
ment and  support  the  original  motion. 
He  was  convinced  the  amendment  would 
tend  to  supply  no  real  remedy  to  the  evils 
complained    of.    If   the  course    recom- 
mended by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were 
adopted,  it  would  leave  the  House  just 
where  it  found  them,  and  give  them  no 
reason  to  hope  that  the  same  causes  which 
now  existed  to  make  a  military  govern-  • 
ment  necessary  in  Ireland,  would  not  re- 
main to  produce  a  similar  arrangement  in 
the  next  year,  and  in  the  year  after  th^ 
next.    From  the  amendment,  he  could  see 
no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  time 
would  speedily  arrive  when  Ireland  would 
no  more  be  governed  by  the  sword.    He 
hoped  the  motion  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
would  be  adopted,  and  that  such  measures 
would  be  devised  to  meet  the  grievances 
now  complained  of  in  Ireland,  as  would  at 
last  bring  comfort  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
at  the  same  time  augment  the  strength 
and  resources  of  the  British  empire  [Hov, 
hear!]. 
Mr.  BtMurd  nse,  snidst  loud  cries  of 
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Question!  question!  He  endeavoured  to'| 
point  out  the  difference  between  the  two 
addresses  which  had  been  moved.  The 
arguments  of  the  hon.  gentleqaan  who  had 
just  sat  down,  he  maintained  were  futile* 
and  di:jsifflilar  to  any  line  of  argument 
adopted  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
debate. 

Sir  Frederic  Flood  said,  that,  as  an 
Irishman  and  an  imperial  representative, 
he  could  ilot  suffer  this  opportunity  to 
pass  without  giving  his  opinion  on  the 
question.  In  the  county  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  representing,  peace,  order, 
and  tranquillity  had  reigned  for  the  last 
sixteen  years.  As  he  understood  this  sub- 
ject, there  were  three  principal  evils  by 
which  Ireland  was  afflicted.  First,  the 
absence  of  the  gentry  from  the  country ; 
and  on  this  point  he  should  be  heartily 
^d  if  those  gentlemen  could  be  obliged 
to  pay  out  of  their  own  purses  for  their 
non-residence:  secondly,  Catholic  eman« 
cipation ;  and  upon  this  head  his  firm  opi- 
nion was,  that,  until  it  was  granted,  Ire- 
land could  not  be  relieved  from  its  bur- 
thens :  and  thirdly,  education — a  subject, 
he  was  ready  to  admit,  of  great  import- 
ance ;  but  it  was  a  fact,  that  there  were 
now  in  Ireland  5,000  principal  shools,  be- 
sides hedge-schools;  for  such  was  the 
thirst  after  knbwledge  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Irish,  th^t  the^  actually 
sent  their  children  to  obtain  mstruction 
under  the  hedges. 

Sir  N.  CoUhurst  was  of  opinion,  that, 
if  a  futile  concession  were  made  on  each 
side,  measures  highly  beneficial  ta  Ireland 
might  be  devised. 

Sir  John  Newport  then  shortly  replied. 
He  contended,  tnat  it  would  be  impossible 
to  apply  a  remedy  without  knowing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evil.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  motion  was,  not  to  procure  in- 
formation of  the  disturbances,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  was  notorious,  but  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  which  should  trace  them 
to  their  sources. 

The  House  then  divided : 

For  the  Amendment  187 

Against  it..... 103 

Majority 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Monday f  April  29. 

Thanks  of  the  Housb  to  Lord 
Edward  Somerset.]  Major-general 
lord  Edward  Somerset,  K.  C-  B.  being 
come   to  the  Housoi  the  Speaker   ac- 


quainted him  that  the  House  had,  upon 
the  23d  of  June  in  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this 
House  be  given  to  him  for  his  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  and  exertions  upon  the  18th  of 
June,  when  the  French  army,  commanded 
bv  Buonaparte,  received  a  signal  and  com- 
plete defeat ;  and 

The  Speaker  gave  him  the  thanks  of  the 
House  accordingly,  as  followeth  ; 

'*  Major-general  lord  Edward  Somerset ; 
«  At  length  we  are  gratified  by  see* 
ing  amongst  us  one  of  those  distinguished 
officers  to  whom  this  House  has  voted  its 
thanks  for  their  eminent  services  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  a  victory  eclipsing  the 
fame  of  all  other  battles  fought  in  those 
celebrated  fields  of  war,  and  consummat- 
ing the  glory  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
with  whose  great  name  the  gratituoe  of 
this  House  has  justly  associated  that  of 
field  marshal  Blucher. 

<*  In  the  narratives  of  that  gigantic 
conflict,  our  historians  will  always  relate, 
that  major-general  lord  Edward  Somerset, 
already  known  by  his  brilliant  services  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  held  a 
high  and  forward  command  in  those  gal- 
lant charges  by  the  British  cavalry  which 
defeated  and  destroyed  the  boasted  squa- 
drons of  cuirassiers.  They  will  relate  also, 
that  lieutenant-general  sir  Henry  Clinton, 
who  had  in  five  former  battles  commanded 
divisions  of  that  heroic  army  which  res* 
cued  Portugal  and  Spain,  maintained  a 
conspicuous  post  in  the  support  of  that 
embattled  line  where  the  British  guards 
repulsed  and  put  to  flight  the  imperial 
guards  of  France.  Nor  will  those  other 
illustrious  men  be  forgotten,  who  might 
now  have  beeu  standing  up  amongst  us  to 
receive  our  thanks,  if  we  fate  of  war  bad 
not  laid  them  low  in  their  grave  of  glory, 
soldiers  long  dear  to  the  auctions  and  re^ 
membrance  of  their  country,  which  will 
never  cease  to  revere  and  regret,  the  ve- 
teran but  ardent  valour  of  Picton,  or  the 
bright  and  rising  honours  of  Ponsonby* 

**  The  days,  indeed,  of  these  our  min- 
gled triumphs  and  griefs  are  now  con- 
cluded. Other  scenes. have  opened,  and 
other  cares  have  arisen  to  demand  our 
vigilance.  From  the  long  contest,  how- 
ever, now  happily  closed,  this  durable  ad- 
vantage has  resulted  to  our  country.  We 
have  proved  to  ourselves,  the  value  of 
those  manly  habits  and  institutions  which 
have  established  the  superiority  of  our 
national  character;  and  such  splendid  ex- 
amples of  skilly  valouri  and  constancy,  ai 
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we  have  had  this  day  to  commemorate, 
will  deeply  impress  upoa  our  enemies,  and 
upon  dur  allies,  in  all  ages,  a  just  respect 
for  the  counsels  and  arms  of  this  empire. 

"  The  special  duty  which  I  have  this 
day  to  discharge  is,  to  deliver  to  you  the 
thanks  of  this  House  for  your  last  great 
services.  And  I  do  therefore  now,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  command  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  par- 
liament assembled,  deliver  to  you  their 
unanimous  thanks  for  your  indefatigable 
leal  and  exertions  upon  the  18th  of  June 
1815,  when  the  French  array,  commanded 
bv  Buonaparte,  received  a  signal  and  com- 
plete defeat." 

Upon  which  lord  Edward  Somerset  said, 

"  Mr.  Speaker ; 
**  I  beg  to  express  to  the  House  the 
high  sense  I  entertain  of  so  distinguished 
a  mark  of  its  approbation  conferred  upon 
me  for  my  conduct  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Waterfoo:  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  sucn  an  honour,  I 
am  conscious  that  I  want  words  to  con- 
vey in  adequate  terms  my  sentiments  on 
this  occasion.  Sir,  whatever  merit  my 
humble  exertions  in  this  great  conflict 
may  be  deemed  entitled  to,  I  cannot  but 
attribute  to  the  fortunate  circumstance 
of  my  being  placed  in  command  of  a 
brigade,  whose  persevering  gallantry,  dis- 
cipline, and  intrepidity,  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  success  of  this  important 
day.  Animated  by  the  example  of  that 
great  man,  under  whose  command  we  had 
the  honour  to  serve,  and  who  had  so  often 
led  us  to  victory  and  to  honour,  every  in- 
dividual of  the  British  army  was  naturally 
inspired  with  but  one  feeling :  that  feeling, 
and  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  their 
commander,  enabled  them  to  surmount  the 
most  formidable  obstacles,  and  to  brinff 
the  contest  to  a  successful  issue :  that  it 
was  my  lot  to  form  part  of  the  army  on 
that  dav,  and  that  my  conduct  should  be 
deemea  worthy  of  receiving  the  thanks  of 
this  House,  will  be  ever  to  me  a  source  of 
the  utmost  satisfaction,  and. will  be  re- 
membered with  pride  and  gratitude  to  the 
latest  period  of  my  existence. 

**  I  cannot  conclude  without  ei^pressing 
to  you,  Sir,  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  flat- 
tering terms  in  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  communicate  to  m^  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  on  this  occasion.'* 

Ordered,  nem.  eon.  That  what  has  been 
DOW  said  by  Mr.  Speaker,  in  giving  the 
thanks  of  this  House  to  major-general 
lord  Edward  Somerset,  together  with  his 


answer  thereto,  to  be  printed  in  the  votes 
of  this  day. 

Alien  Bill.]  Sir  Samitel  RomiUy^ 
understanding  that  the  second  reading  of 
the  Alien  Bill  was  fixed  for  this  day,beg){ed 
to  state,  that  there  were  some  accounta 
for  which  he  was  desirous  of  moving,  and 
the  production  of  which  he  thought  indis- 
pensable to  the  House  before  this  bill  pro« 
ceeded  through  any  further  stage.  He 
alluded  to  an  account  of  the  number  of 
aliens  sent  out  of  this  country  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  minister  of  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Addington  begged  the  hon.  and 
letimed  gentleman  would  give  notice  of 
this  motion. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  then  gave  notice 
for  Wednesday,  adding,  that  he  presumed 
the  second  reading  of  the  alien  bill  would 
be  postponed. 

Mr.  Addington  said,  that  if  he  had 
brought  in  the  bill  himself,  he  should  have 
moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  postponing  the  second  readihg  till 
to-morrow,  on  account  of  the  bill  not  be- 
ing yet  printed,  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
members.  In  the  absence  of  his  noble 
friend  (lord  Castlereagh),  he  would  now 
venture  to  move  the  order  for  the  second 
reading,  with  the  view  of  having  it  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Homer  thought  it  important  that 
some  day  should  be  fixed  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  when  gentlemen  miabt 
come  down  with  a  certainty  of  entermg 
upon  the  discussion.  This  was  impossible,' 
he  thought,  to-morrow,  and  tnerefore 
some  more  distant  day  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed. He  could  not  here  help  alluding 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  bill  had  been 
introduced  to  the  House.  Leave  was 
moved  for,  on  one  night,  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion, and  when  very  few  members  were 
in  the  House.  It  was  subsequently 
brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time,  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  second  reading  was 
fixed  for  this  day.  Tliis  was  a  sort  of  pre- 
cipitation which  he  could  not  help  thmk- 
ing  savoured  of  a  disposition  to  steal  a 
march,  which,  with  a  bill  of  so  much  im- 
portance, be  considered  extremely  repre- 
nensible.  This  was  a  bill  which  should  be 
discussed  in  all  its  stages;  he  therefore 
hoped  some  distant  day  would  be  named, 
on  which  they  might  all  come  prepared  to 
meet  the  question  fairly. 

Mr.  Addington  said,  that  of  course  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  afforded  of  dis- 
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cussing  the  bill  on  die  motion  for  its  se- 
cond reading,  Vhich  was  the  usual  stage 
for  discussing  the  principle  of  a  bilJ. 
There  was  however,  a  necessity  in  the 
present  case,  that  no  time  should  be  lost, 
as  the  existing  act  would  expire  on  the 
12th  of  May.  He  had  no  objection,  on 
the  part  of  his  noble  friend,  to  comply 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
by  postponing  the  second  reading  till 
Wednesday,  as  there  would  be  a  pressure 
of  business  to-morrow  before  the  House. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  objected  to 
Wednesday  as  too  early  a  day.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  House  to  be  furniBhed 
with  the  necessary  papers  and  information 
upon  the  subject,  so  as  to  come  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  Wednesday. 

The  motion  being  put,  that  the  said  bill 
be  read  a  second  time  on  Wednesday, 

Sir  S.  Romiilif  observed,  that  the  expi- 
ration of  the  late  act  was  no  sufficient  rea- 
son why  ministers  should  wish  to  press  this 
measure  with  such  haste  through  the 
House.  The  country  could  not  be  in  any 
danger  from  the  number  of  aliens  who 
were  now  in  it,  more  particularly  as  we 
were  at  peace. 

Mr.  AcUUngton  observed,  that  if  any 
great  mass  of  business  should  occur  on 
Wednesday,  the  second  reading  might 
then  be  further  postponed  till  Friday. 

Mr.  Homer  tnought  it  better  to  have  a 
day  fixed  when  the  bill  would  certainly 
come  en.  If  it  were  fixed  for  Friday,  it 
would  come  in  the  orders,  and  would  take 
precedence  of  any  motiona  which  might 
be  for  that  day. 

Mr.  Sharp  observed,  that  the  question 
was  one  of  great  commercial  importance, 
and  therefore  the  bill  ought  not  to  be  hur- 
ried through  the  House. 

Mr.  Long  said,  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection to  let  the  second  reading  stand  for 
Wednesday,  on  the  understanding  that  if 
It  could  not  be  properly  discussed  then,  it 
would  be  farther  postponed. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  this  was  a 
measure  of  such  importance,  that  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  House 
at  uncertain  times.  It  required  the  most 
mature  consideration,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  better  to  fix  some  certain  day 
-for  the  discussion.  With  this  view  he 
would  propose  Monday  next.  The  mea- 
sure was  a  most  extraordinary  one,  and 
he  could  see  no  reason  for  hurrying  it 
through  the  House.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  talked  of  the  necesMty  of 
the  nkeasure  m  being  moat  urgent;  as  if 


the  country  was  in  the  most  imminent 
danger ;  as  if  there  were  20,000  foreigners 
in  the  kingdom  ready  to  rise  up  in  rebel- 
lion, and  to  be  assisted  by  an  invading 
enemy,  just  ready  to  dart  down  upon  our 
coasts. 

Mr.  Long  did  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  and  learned  geritleman  who  «poke 
last  meant  to  allude  to  him  as  one  of  those 
who  talked  of  this  bill  in  the  way  which 
he  bad  described ;  if  so,  he  was  certainly 
much  mis^ken.  Such  mistakes  were,  very 
usual  with  that  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, for  he  sometimes  said  that  he  (Mn 
Long^  and  his  friends  were  laughing,  al- 
thougli  they  had  been  looking  as  grave  as 
possible.  He  could  only  say,  that  he 
wished  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  might 
be  fixed  for  a  day  on  which  it  might  be 
understood,  that  if  it  could  not  come  on  it 
would  be  farther  postponed. 

Mr.  Douglas  thought  Wednesday  too 
early  a  day. 

Sir  F.  Burdeit  said,  he  had  heard  no 
good  reason  why  the  bill  should  be  hurried 
through  the  House.  Friday,  in  his  opinion^ 
would  be  a  proper  day  to  fix  for  the  se- 
cond reading. 

Mr.  Abercromhie  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  tiase 
on  Friday. 

Lord  Binning  hoped  his  right  hon. 
friend  would  not  consent  to  give  up  his 
motion  fbr  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Homer  observed  on  the  variooa 
public  business  that  stood  for  Wednesday, 
and  even  for  Friday,  which,  if  it  came  for- 
ward, would  still  further  postpone  the  bill. 

Mr.  H.Addington  observed,  that  he  was 
not  anxious  to  hurry  the  bill  through  the 
House,  but  he  had  heard  no  sufficient  rear 
son  assigned  for  its  being  postponed. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there 
appeared 

For  the  Amendment  .••...•••.••    62 

For  theori|;inal  motion ...•  117 

Majonty —-55 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  Wednesday. 

Wool  Trads.]  Mr.  FranJdand  Lewis, 
chairnum  of  the  select  committee  appointed 
to  examine  the  policy  of  imposing  an  in- 
creased duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  seeds, 
and  who  were  instructed  to  consider  of  the 
laws  relative  to  woollen  goods,  and  the 
trade  in  wool,  and  also  to  consider  of  the 
laws  prdhibttiog  tbeftowth  of  tobacco  ia 
Great  Britain^  befose  he  brought  up  Ibe 
reporter  that  oonmiittee  en  the  subject  of 
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wool,  begged  to  remark,  that  an  alarm  had 
been  excited  among  the  manufacturers  of 
Woollen  cloth,  and,  in  consequence,  many 
|)etition8  had  been  presented  to  the  House, 
which  were  in  fact  utterly  unnecessary, 
inasmuch  as  the  fears  entertained  by 
the  petitioners  were  groundless.  The 
committee  had  directed  their  inquiries  to 
the  price  of  wool,  from  the  year  1780 
down  to  the  hitest  period,  and  the  result  of 
their  inquiries  was,  that  for  the  last  ten 
years  the  price  of  wool,  scf  far  from  de- 
creasing, had  increased.  The  committee, 
therefore,  had  come  to  a  resolution,  <'  lliat 
it  Is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  founded 
upotf  the  examination  of  evidence  relative 
to  the  prices  of  British  Wool,  that  no  part 
of  the  present  agricultural  distress  arises 
from  the  inadequacy  of  those  prices,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  laws  relating  to  wool- 
len eoods  and  the  trade  in  wool."  But 
he  pegged  to  observe  that,  on  the  main 
question,  no  consideration  or  inquiry  had 
taken  place.  As  to  the  question  of  taking 
off  the  duties,  the  House  was  no  nearer  it 
than  before.  He  should  make  no  further 
comment ;  but,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
nothing  was  done  to  assist  the  House 
further  by  the  report,  which  he  then 
brought  up. 

Lord  LmceUes  said,  that  representing  as 
he  did  a  county  that  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  the  woollen  manufactory,  he 
had  of  course  had  many  communications 
on  this  subject.  The  object  of  the  com- 
mittee had  not  been  sufficiently  under- 
stood by  the  manufacturers :  it  was  not  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  wool, 
but  to  see  whether  such  a  duty  might  be 
imposed  upon  it,  as  to  encourage  the 
home-growers  of  wool,  and  also  to  coosi- 
der  whether  the  home  wool  should  be 
permitted  to  be  exported:  but  it  being 
found  by  the  committee  that  wool  had 
been  constantly  rising  in  price  for  the  last 
ten  years,  there  appeared  to  them  no  rea.- 
son  for  altering  the  laws  on  the  subject* 
Ue  was  decidedly  adverse  to  any  altera- 
tion, thinking  that  a  brisk  trade  of  our 
woollens  was  the  best  encouragement  that 
the  wool-grower  could  receive. 

Mr.  Western  stated,  that  he  was  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  committee,  ex- 
cept at  its  last  sitting,  by  his  avocations  at 
the  quarter  sessions.  It  surprised  him 
very  much  to  find,  however,  that  it  had 
only  sat  three  days,  and  then  came  to  the 
resolution  now  stated.  The  object  of  the 
committee's  appointment,  he  conceived. 
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was,  to  see  whether  the  wool- growers  of 
this  country  should  have  some  protection 
from  the  competition  of  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  foreign  wool  now  imported,  and 
which  had  increased  within  a  few  years 
from  five  to  fifteen  millions  of  po\inds. 
The  committee,  however,  instead  of  mak- 
ing those  investigations  which  they  were 
directed  to  do,  had  merely  inquired  into 
the  prices  of  wool  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  these  prices  they  had  taken  from  the 
mouths  of  the  manufacturers  themselves. 
They  had  heard  no  evidence  from  other 
persons  interested ;  but,  on  these  ex'parte 
statements,  had  come  to  the  resolution^ 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  give  the  wool* 
grower  any  advantage  in  the  home-mar- 
ket.    He  protested  against  the  report. 

Mr.  Brougham  also  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment at  the  nature  of  the  report.  The 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
one  thing,  and  they  had  inquired  into 
another.  It  was  in  tact  no  inquh'y  at  all, 
so  far  as  related  to  the  matters  referred  to 
them.  In  support  of  this,  he  begged  that 
the  instructions  gpven  to  the  committee 
should  be  read.  This  being  done  by  the 
clerk  at  the  table,  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  contended,  that  the  business  as- 
signed to  them  was  to  inquire  into  the 
policy  of  any  increase  of  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  wool,  into  the  trade  in 
wool  generally,  and  into  the  laws  on  wool 
as  they  now  existed.  These  topics  they 
had  entirely  overlooked.  No  one  had  as- 
serted that  the  agricultural  distresses  pro- 
ceeded from  the  low  price  of  wool :  on  the 
contrary  it  was  expressly  stated,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  good  prices  of  wool, 
these  distresses  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  they  actually  were.  But  the 
question  was,  were  these  high  prices  likely 
to  continue,  occasioned  as  they  were  by 
the  large  Russian  orders  for  clothing 
200,000  men, by  which  many  districts  were 
busily  employed  for  the  present  \  Had  we 
not,  however,  rather  reason  to  apprehend 
that,  when  these  temporary  demands  were 
over,  wool  would  be  as  low  as  other  arti- 
dea  of  agricultural  produce  ?  Now,  what 
was  the  fact  as  to  this  report  ?  The  com- 
mittee had  not  called  a  single  wool- 
grower;  the  whole  amonnt  of  their  foil 
and  impartial  inquiry  had  been  to  exa-. 
mine  a  few  woollen* manufacturers.  They 
had,  in  fact,  considered  only  one  branch 
of  the  important  subject  assigned  to  them. 
He  felt  a  strong  disposition  to  oppose  the 
report  beins  laid  on  the  table,  and  to  move 
that  the  woole  be  referred  back  to  the 
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committee  for  further  consideration,  be- 
cause, if  received,  it  would  be  a  vain  at- 
tempt during  the  rest  of  the  session  to 
fight  up  against  the  weight  of  the  com* 
mittee. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  considered  the  present 
discussion  irregular,  seeing  that  the  merits 
of  the  report  were  not  yet  before  the 
House.  He  never  recollected  such  a 
course  to  have  been  taken  on  any  former 
occasion.  The  resolution  that  had  been 
adopted  by  the  committee  was  proposed 
by  the  hon.  chairman  himself,  and  no  di- 
vision had  taken  place  on  the  subject.*^  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  who  spoke  last 
bad  held  extraordinary  language  as  to  the 
.conduct  of  the  committee,  and  had  laid 
down  extraordinary  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  committees  in  general.  He  said,  a 
committee  ought  to  examine,  no  matter 
whether  such  an  examination  appeared  to 
be  necessary  or  not,  every  part  of  every 
subject  referred  to  them.  Now  he,  on 
the  contrary,  would  maintain,  that  there 
was  a  discretion  given  to  every  committee, 
to  investigate  a  subject  as  far  as  they 
might  deem  necessary,  and  that  they  were 
not  bound  to  proceed  an  inch  further. 
He  was  convinced,  when  the  House  saw 
the  report,  .and  the  evidence  on  which  it 
was  founded,  which  his  boo.  and  learned 
friend  treated  as  if  it  were  no  evidence,  they 
would  be  of  opinion  that  the  committee  had 
encouraged  a  just  and  fair  investigation  of 
the  subject,  and  hadgoneasfaras  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  seemed  to  require.  Be- 
fore he  went  into  that  committee,  he  felt 
strongly  against  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion at  all ;  and  what  was  disclosed,  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry,  rendered  his  opi- 
nion, that  this  was  the  worst  moment  that 
could  possibly  be  selected  for  disturbing 
the  system  by  which  the  woollen  trade 
was  regulated,  still  more  decided.  It  ap- 
peared, on  examination,  that  the  price  of 
wool  did  not  occfision,  nor  add  to,  the 
agricultural  distress ;  and,  until  the  con- 
trary was  shown,  he  would  contend  that 
the  committee  had  acted  correctly  in 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  objected  to,  since  it 
would  prevent  the  excitement  of  a -dis- 
contented spirit  in  the  manufacturing 
counties. 

Lord  MiUon  concurred  in  a  great  part 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  last  spoken.  An  additional 
.duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool, 
would*  it  appeaired  to  him,  not  only  be 
unadvisable,  but  absolutely  ruinous  to  our 
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woollen  trade.  It  was  said,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  not  gone  so  far  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  exportation  of  wool,  as  thej 
ought  to  have  done.  Now,  what  was  the 
question  referred  to  them  ?  It  was  not 
an  abstract  question  •relative  to  the  ex* 
portation  or  importation  of  wool,  generally 
— but  as  that  exportation  or  importation 
was  connected  with  the  agricultural  dis- 
tresses of  the  country.  The  committee  up 
stairs  took  its  rise  in  a  committee  of  tbe 
whole  Housef  instituted  to  consider  of 
those  agricultural  distresses.  Subse- 
quently to  the  formation  of  that  commit* 
tee,  but  growing  out  of  it,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  impor- 
tation of  seeds  into  this  country— 'and 
to  that  committee  the  question  of  tbe 
woollen  trade  was  referred,  but  the  whole 
subject  had  reference  to  the  agricultural 
distresses.  The  committee  were  satisfied, 
that  the  woollen  laws,  as  they  at  present 
existed,  and  as  they  affected  the  i^ricul- 
tural  interest,  ought  not  to  be  chanoed. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  though  theynad 
not  gone  into  the  inquiry  at  great  length, 
they  had  investigated  the  subject  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  them  to  say,  as  they  bad 
done,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  alter  the 
laws,  relative  to  the  woollen  trade,  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mr.  FranlcUind  Leads  said,  that,  in 
bringing  up  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken 
before  the  committee,  he  did  not  ood* 
ceive  he  had  committed  any  very  material 
impropriety,  when  he  offered  a  few  obser- 
vations to  the  Hou«e.  With  respect  to 
there  having  been  no  difierence  of  opi- 
nion in  the  committee,  and  no  r'esolution 
brought  forward,  except  that  proposed  by 
himself,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words* 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee, 
they  were  called  on  to  consfder  the  price 
of  wool,  at  former  periods,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent. He  advised  a  different  coarse;  and 
stated  the  reasons  which  called  for  ita 
adoption.  His  proposition  was,  to  in- 
quire into  tlie  effect  which  a  small  duty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  woula 
probably  occasion.  The  committee  di»* 
tinctly  dissented  from  his  motion,  whidi 
was  negatived.  To  the  resolution,  which 
was  then  proposed,  he  suggested  certain 
verbal  amenanients,  to  ei^ble  him  snd 
others  to  agree  to  it,  without  sacrificing 
that  opinion,  which  Uiey  conceived  to  be 
correct. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  observed,  that  hii  state* 
ment  merely  went  to  this,  that  a  resolu* 
tioo,  proceeding  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
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agreed  to,  and  that  no  di?ision  took  place 
en  it. 

Mr.  Brooke  said,  he  coincided  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee.  No  necessity 
existed  for  altering  the  laws  relating  to  the 
woollen  trade. 

Sir  i7.  Newport  wa3  6f  opinion,  that  the 
conunittee  had  narrowed  their  examination 
of  this  question  io  a  very  great  desree. 
Having  it  proved  in  evidence  before  Uiem 
that  certain  prices  were  given  for  th^  raw 
material^  it  was  then  thought  necessary 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
ahould  be  speedily  closed.  Certainly, 
when  such  a  determination  was  come  to, 
lull  notice  should  have  been  given  to  every 
nember  of  the  committee.  Now  here  a 
decision  had  been  formed,  after  an  exami- 
nation of  two  days ;  and,  on  the  morning 
of  the  third,  a  notice  was  sent  round, 
stating,  that  it  would  be  proposed,  on 
that  day,  to  close  their  proceedings.  As 
a  membcHT  of  the  committee,  he  received  a 
notice  about  two  hours  before  the  period 
appointed  for  their  meetinff,  and  it  so 
happened  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  attend.  It  certainly  did  ap- 
pear to  him,  that,  when  it  was  contem- 
plated to  close  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee,  two  or  three  days  notice  ought 
to  have  been  given.  In  consequence  of 
this  precipitation,  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  oaly  arrived  time  enough  to  hear 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  whether 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  should 
be  caesed  or  not. 

Lord  LaieeUes  said*  he  gave  regular 
notice,  on  Friday,  that  he  intended  to 
move* for  the  dissolution  of  the  committee, 
and  he  supposed  a  circular  letter  was,  in 
consequence  immediately  sent  to  every 
member. 

Sir  «/.  Newport  said,  be  received  his 
notice  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  fixed  for  movinj^  that  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  committee  should  be 
dosed.  One  otdock  was  the  hour  of 
BMeting. 

Mr.  f/.  P.  Grant  said,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee,  and  supposed,  from  the 
first,  that  it  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
laws  rekting  to  the  woollen  trade.  Be- 
lieving this,  he  had  not  attended  on  the 
first  day;  for  he  thought  it  was  as  impos- 
sible to  go  through  a  subject  of  this  mag- 
nitude in  two  days,  as  to  conclude  the 
businets  of  the  session  in  tiiat  period.  On 
the  day  when  it  was  proposed  to  close  the 
pieoeedines  of  the  committee,  he  received 
a  aetiee  about  eleven  o'clock.    He  could 
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not  attend,  on  that  occasion,  being  ob- 
liged to  meet  another  committee,  on  the 
laws  relative  to  distillation.  He  regretted, 
most  sincerely,  that  the  committee  had 
pursued  a  course  so  little  likely  to  answer 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  formed,  much 
less  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  were 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Thompion  applauded  the  conduct 
of  the  committee  in  making  a  speedy  re- 
port, which  would  tend  to  allay  the  agi- 
tation created  throughout  the  country  by 
the  consideration  of  the  question.  He 
was  sure,  that,  had  it  not  been  out  of 
respect  for  the  hon.  member  for  Essex, 
no  committee  would  have  been  appointed, 
because  no  general  desire  existed  to  in- 
vestigate the  question.  He  did  not  know 
how  many  as riculturists  had  demanded  an 
alteration  of  the  woollen  laws,  but  he  be* 
lieved  the  petitions  that  touched  on  that 
subject  were  very  few.  The  agriculturists 
had  no  right  to  complain  of  the  price  of 
wool.  At  no  time  had  that  article  pro- 
duced a  higher  price;  especially  coarse 
wool,  which  foreigners  particularly  want- 
ed. But,  in  order  that  we  might  still 
maintain  our  superiority  over  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  it  was  essentially  necessary 
that  our  coarse  wool  should  be  kept  at 
home. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
sidered the  present  discussion  as  extremely 
premature.  It  was  an  extraordinary  course 
of  proceeding  to  debate  on  the  contents 
of  a  report,  of  which,  not  having  been 
receivea,  the  House  could  know  nothing. 
When  the  report  had  been  read,  it  would 
be  competent  for  any  hon.  member  who 
thought  the  committee  had  not  effected 
the  object  the  House  had  in  view,  to  move 
that  they  should  proceed  farther  in  their 
inquiry,  or  that  the  report  should  be  re- 
ferred back  to  them. 

Sir  James  Graham  defended  the  course 
adopted  by  the  committee,  whose  labours 
were  not  confined  to  two,  but  extended 
to  three  da^s.  (A  laugh.)  On  the  first 
day  of  their  meeting,  it  was  distinctly 
stated,  that  the  wool-growers  should  come 
forward  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  alte» 
ration  in  the  law;  but  not  one  of  them 
appeared.  It  was  then  suggested  by  gen  * 
tlemen  who  now  found  (atut  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee,  that  the  wool- 
staplers  would  be  the  best  evidence.  They 
were  accordingly  called  in  and  examined; 
and  nothing  was  since  oflbred,  or  attempt- 
ed to  be  offered,  in  contravention  of  their 
evidence.    It  was,  dierefore,  an  attempt 
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to  impose  on  the  House,  to  assert,  tbst 
no  evidence  was  before  the  committee. 

Sir «/.  Newport  said,  that  no  evidence 
on  the  part  ot  the  agricuhuralists  was  exa- 
mined. When  the  wool-staplers  were 
called  ill,  he  stated  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  was  not  in  town,  and  requested 
the  committee  to  postpone  the  examina- 
tion till  he  arrived,  but  fiis  suggestion  was 
not  attended  to. 

Mr.  Barkam  differed  from  his  hou. 
friend  (Mr.  Caicrafl)  as  to  the  discretion 
vested  in  a  committee.  His  hon.  friend 
saidt  that  a  committee  must  perform  their 
duty,  according  tt>  the  dictates  of  their 
discretion.  He,  however,  would  contend, 
that  a  committee  had  no  right  to  abandon 
•any  part  of  a  subject  which  the  House  or- 
dered them  to  investigate.  They  had  no 
discretioQ  by  which  they  were  at  liberty  to 
narrow  their  examination  in  any  degree. 
Here,  however,  the  committee  had  con- 
tracted their  investigation  very  much. 
The  only  evidence  called  on  the  subject 
was  €x  parte  evidence;  and  how  they 
could  conceive  such  a  proceeding  to  be 
the  best  way  of  cpming  at  the  truth,  he 
.was  very  much  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  the  committee  was 
in  existence  before  Easter,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  in  the  power  of  the  agri- 
culturalists to  adduce  any  evidence  they 
might  think  proper.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  merely  to  agriculture, 
but  one  of  general  policy ;  and  the  com- 
mittee felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  inquire 
how  far,  by  an  alteration  in  the  woollen 
Jaws,  the  country  could  be  benefited. 
They  found,  so  far  firom  the  growers  of 
wool  suffering  any  distress  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  that  they  were  all  perfectly 
•atisfied  with  their  prices,  which  were 
higher  now  than  they  had  been  for  many 
years.  No  case  having  been  made  out,  to 
ahow  that  the  agriculturists  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  present  prices  of  wool, 
the  committee  thought  it  was  moat  pru- 
dent not  to  meddle  with  the  existing  laws, 
and  to  close  their  proceedings  aa  soon  aa 
possible,  leat  by  an  injudicious  interfer- 
ence they  might  seriously  injure  the 
.woollen  trade. 

Mr.  Ftnlay  was  of  opinion  that  the 
committee  had  acted  properly  in  closing 
iheir  proceedings  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  abstract  he  thought  the  importation 
and  fxportation  of  wool  ought  to  be  equally 
iiree ;  but,  from  the  evidence,  he  was  led 
to  believe,  that  if  such  a  principle  were 
acted  pa  jmmediately,  iia  effecta  od  the 
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woollen  trade  would  be  highlv  injurioua. 
The  report  was  then  brought  up,  and 
the  resolution  was  read.  On  the  ques- 
tion **  that  the  report  be  laid  on  the 
table," 

Mr.  Thomtan^  before  he  went  into  Uie 
committee,  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
alter  the  laws  respecting  wool ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  he  had  found  the 
error  of  that  opinion.  The  doors  of  the 
committee  were,  he  said,  aurrounded  b^ 
persons  absolutely  clamorous  with  their 
petitions ;  and  the  committee  had  come  to 
the  decision,  that  the  agricultural  diatreBS 
was  not  caused  by  the  price  of  wool. 

Mr.  F.  Letois  observed,  that  the  propo* 
sition  which  he  had  made  to  the  com- 
mittee at  the  outset  of  the  business  having 
been  negatived  by  a  large  majoritv,  and 
another  motion  having  been  adopted,  their 
subsequent  proceedings  had  been  con« 
sistent  enough  with  t»ose  decisions.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  not  at  all  necesMry 
that  the  agricultural  interest  should  be 
obliged  to  make  out  a  case;  but  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  committee  itself  to  inati* 
tute  any  inquiry  which  they  might  think 
necessary.  No  evidence  was  necessary  to 
prove,  that  a  duty  on  importation  would 
be  a  protection  to  the  home  grower,  or 
that  the  extension  of  his  market  would  be 
a  benefit  to  him.  The  committee  had, 
however,  so  early  decided  on  the  main 
point,  that  all  subsequent  inquiry  was  un- 
availing. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridleif  did  not  approve  oi 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, though  he  thought  as  far  as  the 
evidence  went,  they  had  given  a  just  opi* 
nioo  as  to  the  result. 

Lord  Stanliy  thought  the  line  taken  by 
the  committee  too  narrow. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  waa  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  report  was  worth  the  ex- 
pense of  printing.  They  had  heard  of  the 
mfluence  under  which  it  was  drawn  up, 
viz.  that  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
only,  who,  on  these  occasions,  with  a  seal 
worthy  of  imitation  by  the  agricultural  b- 
terest,  were  alwaya  ready  with  their  asente 
and  their  evidence.  Aa  the  agricultural 
interest  did  not  nor  could  disphiy  the  same 
activity,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  attend  to  their  interests  for  them.  The 
ferment  which  had  been  dreaded  waa  noir 
laid,  and  he  hoped  the  report  would  be 
taken  only  for  aa  much  aa  it  was  worth-^ 
which  was  little  or  nothing.  It  consisted 
of  a  truism,  and  a  non  MequUur.  It  stated 
that  the  pince  of  wool  bad  not  bom  a 
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cause  of  the  agricultural  dif  tress.  No  one 
could  say  it  bad  been«  but  it  had  been 
imagined  that  it  might  be  the  means  4>f 
affording  relief  to  that  distress.  The  in* 
ference  which  the  committee  had  drawa 
from  their  first  proposition  was  any  thing 
but  a  legitimate  one— that  therefore  there 
was  no  cause  to  alter  the  laws  on  this  sub- 
ject. On  the  other  hand,  he  thought, 
that  to  leffislate  under  difficulties  was  the 
worst  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  world ; 
and  that  therefore,  if  the  wool  laws  were 
in  a  defective  state,  the  present  was  a 
belter  moment  for  amending  them  than  if 
she  market  had  been  in  a  bad  state.  It 
was  on  the  same  principle  that  he  objected 
to  the  motion  on  the  usury  laws,  the  re- 
peal of  which  would  be  an  extremely  sood 
measure,  but  which  he  did  not  think 
ahouid  be  considered  under  the  pressure 
of  temporary  difficulties. 

Lord  Lascelles  said  the  comnittee  were 
not  unanimous,  except  on  their  last  vote. 
He  believed  that  no  member  of  it  had  re- 
ceived any  representations  firom  the  grow- 
ers of  wool*  It  was  highly  necessarv  to 
allay  the  ferment  that  existed,  and  he 
hoped  that  any  member  who  had  a  motion 
to  make  on  the  subject  would  give  early 
notice. 

Lord  MUion  concurred  with  his  hoo. 
and  learned  friend  as  to  what  was  the, 
iHToper  season  for  legislating,  but  tliought 
Ais  Don.  and  learned  friend  rather  hard  on 
ihe  committee,  as  the  question  before  it 
bore  only  on  the  agricultural  distress,  and 
immediately  on  the  question  of  exporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Caicrqft  contended,  that  the  farmers 
bad  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
wool  market  as  much  as  the  manufactu- 
Tars. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be 


Ieish  Elxction  Bill.]  Mr.  Dombue 
Braoone  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
taking  into  further  consideration  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  to  limit  the  duration  of 
polls,  and  to  establish  scrutinies,  and  for 
making  other  regulations  touching  the 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment for  places  in  Iceland.  The  order  of 
-the  day  being  read,  the  bon.  member 
entered  into  a  comparative  review  of  the 
f>resept  law  of  elections  in  Ireland,  and 
4he  bill  which  he  proposed  to  enacL  By 
the  present  laws  a  sheriff  might  protract 
the  election  to  almost  any  extent,  and 
hereby  cause  a  ruinous  expense  to  the 


candidates ;  but  by  his  bill  the  poll  would 
be  closed  within  twenty  days  from  its 
commencement.  He  was  aware  that  it 
might  be  objected,  that  a  sheriff,  if  he  fa- 
voured one  candidate,  might  protract  the 
polling  in  the  hostile  booths ;  but  to  pre* 
vent  that,  he  would  propose  that  it  diould 
be  imperative  on  the  sheriff  to  poll  eighty 
every  day  in  each  booth.  The  bill  wouldf, 
however,  be  better  examined  in  the  future 
committee ;  he  would  therefore  moTOf  that 
it  be  re-committed  on  Friday  next. 

Mr.  Ponsonlnf  said,  that  after  the  seve- 
ral clauses  proposed  by  his  hon.  friend 
should  be  introduced,  he  should  propose 
to  have  the  bill  printed,  in  order  that  ita 
merits  might  be  fully  considered. 

Sir  Frederic  Flood  opposed  the  bill  not* 
withstanding  its  improvements,  especially 
on  account  of  the  clause  by  which  votera 
were  to  show  their  leases  to  prove  their 
right  of  voting.  Supposing  that  thw 
lived  in  different  parts  of  a  county,  which 
they  generally  did,  and  had  60  or  80  mOea 
to  go  with  their  leases,  they  would  run  the 
risk  of  losing  the  only  document  on  which 
their  property  and  their  elective  rights 
were  »>unded. 

Sir «/.  Newport  strongly  supported  the 
bill,  and  dwelt  upon  the  litigation,  diffi- 
culty, and  delay  attending  Iridi  elections, 
especially  where  the  returning  officer  had 
any  bias.  The  difficulty  and  delay  he  in- 
stanced in  his  own  case,  where  the  elec- 
tion was  extended  to  15  days,  although 
there  were  only  900  voters  to  poll.  But 
when  he  had  to  petition  against  the  return, 
the  scrutiny  continued  no  less  than  76 
days  in  Ireland,  and  16  days  before  the 
committee  of  that  House,  before  his  daim 
was  established.  Such  a  system  was,  the 
House  must  feel,  calculated  to  weary  out 
any  candidate ;  and  as  the  evils  belongmg 
to  the  system  were  imposed  upon  the  Lrish 
representatives,  by  the  Union,  it  was  pe- 
culiarly the  duty  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment to  remove  them. 

Sir  H*  PameU  spoke  in  fayour  of  the 
measure,  for  the  introduction  of  which  he 
thought  the  Irish  representatives  pecu- 
liarly indebted  to  his  hon.  friend.  For  it 
was  known  that  candidates  were  too  ofken 
harassed  by  the  length  of  the  poll,  which 
in  some  cases  had  extended  to  70,  nay,  to 
80  days. 

Mr.  Pomcfnbu  observed,  that  no  bene- 
ficial effi^ct  could  possibly  result  from  the 
present  discussion,  and  he  trusted,  there- 
fore, the  House  would  abstain  firom  pro- 
etcutiog  it  any  farther. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  re-committed 
on  Friday. 

Irish  Clekk  of  the  Pleas  Fees 
Bill.]  Mr.  Peel  roaey  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  secaring  the  profits  of  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Pleas  of  the  court  of  Exche* 
quer  in  Ireland.  He  said  he  was  anxious, 
in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  on  a 
preceding  evening,  to  take  the  eaiiiest  op- 
portunity of  explaining  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  proposed  bill.  It  was  matter 
of  notoriety,  that  upon  the  death  of  the 
late  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  office  of 
dork  of  the  pleas  in  Ireland  became 
vacant,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  equal  noto- 
riety, that  the  office  itself  was  one  which 
pudftament  had  declared  required  regula- 
tioo.  A  right  hon.  baronet,  the  member 
for  Waterford,  had  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  Home  to  that  office  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session,  and  a  pledge  was  then 
given,  tliat  whenever  it  should  become 
▼acant  some  measures  would  be  adopted 
Ibr  its  revision.  When  the  earl  of  Buck- 
Higfaamshire  died,  he  certainly  thought 
that  the  right  of  appointment  to  the  office 
rested  in  the  Crown,  and  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  fulfil  the  pledge  for  regulating  it 
before  any  appointment  was  made.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  chief  baron 
of  the  Irish  exchequer,  conceiving  the 
right  to  belong  to  him,  had  nominated  a 
person  to  the  office,  and  the  nominee  had 
been  regularly  sworn  in.  The  bill  which 
he  meant  to  propose  wouldf  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  that  appointment,  as  the 
ouestion  whether  the  right  belonged  to 
Uie  Crown  or  to  that  individual  would  be 
determined  by  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
law.  But  then,  when  it  was  considered 
how  ffreat  a  delay  might  arise  before  that 
decision  was  given,  and  the  great  extent 
of  emoluments  attached  to  the  office,  the 
legality  of  many  of  which  was  much 
doubted,  a  question  naturally  arose  tn 
what  way  they  were  to  be  disposed  of. 
With  respect  to  the  Crown,  no  appoint- 
ment would  be  made  by  it,  except  for  the 
mere  purpote  of  trymg  the  right,  and, 
therefore,  whoever  the  person  might  be 
so  appointed,  he  would  have  no  claim  to 
the  roes  or  emoluments.  He  certainly 
could  not  think  it  would  be  expedient  to 
leave  profits  so  immense  at  the  uncon- 
trolled disposal  of  the  individuals  receiving 
them.  It  was  his  object,  therefore,  to 
ptopose  the  bringing  in  of  a  bill,  which 
should  providei  amr  »  cortam  day  to  be 


therein  named,  that  the  profits  of  the 
office  should  be  impounded,  tUl  the  ques- 
tion was  decided  in  a  court  of  law  as  to 
who  had  the  right  of  nomination.  The 
persons  receiving  the  fees  would  be  com- 
polled,  at  the  ea^iration  of  each  quarter, 
to  give  an  account  of  their  amount,  and  to 
pay  them  into  the  treasury.  Of  course  it 
would  be  necessary,  meanwhile,  that  some 
adequate  provision  should  be  made  for 
those  who  performed  the  duties  of  the 
several  offices,  and  that,  he  thought,  might 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Iruh  go- 
vernment. These  were  the  objects  of  the 
bill.  With  regard  to  the  principle  of 
vested  rights,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could 
apply  in  any  manner  to  the  present  ques- 
tion. The  office  had  been  declared,  long 
ago,  a  fit  subject  for  regulation.  Besxies, 
considerable  doubts  existed  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  many  of  the  fees,  and  certainly 
whatever  might  be  said  about  vested  rights 
generally,  it  could  not  be  pretended  to 
urge  a  vested  right  in  favour  of  emolu- 
ments which  might  be  declared,  in  them- 
selves, illegal.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving,  **  Tiiat  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  secure  the  pro- 
fits of  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  pleas 
of  his  majesty's  court  of  exchequer  in 
Ireland,  whilst  the  right  of  appointment  to 
the  said  office  is  in  litigation." 

Sir  John  Newport  highly  approved  of 
the  measure  which  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary proposed.  He  believed  that  the  fees 
of  this  dfice  amounted  to  35,0001^.  a  year, 
three* fourths  of  which  were  illegally  taken. 
It  would  now  be  seen  that  he  was  per- 
fectly warranted  in  stating,  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  great  abuses  existed  in  the 
courts  of  justice  in  Ireland ;  and  he  was 
convinced  that  the  most  important  bene- 
fits would  be  derived  from  prosecuting  a 
complete  inquiry  on  that  subject. 

Air.  Peel  hoped  that  he  should  not  be 
understood  to  have  said  that  three-foortha 
of  the  fees  were  illegal. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  he  had  not  al« 
luded  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  but  to  a  statement  that 
had  been  made  on  the  preceding  Friday. 
The  ill^al  fees  taken  in  that  court 
amounted  almost  to  a  denial  of  justice. 

Mr.  Bathurst  denied  that  he  had  a^ 
cused  the  right  hon.  baronet  of  exaggera- 
tion, in  what  related  to  Ireland.  If  he 
remembered  rightly,  he  admitted  the  pro- 
bability that  he  was  correct  in  that  point* 
from  the  greater  opportunities  which  he 
had  of  acquiring  intormation.    What  he 
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complained  of  was,  the  sweeping  nature  of 
his  censure,  as  applicable  to  all  the  offices 
both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  Lmie  Foster  said,  he  had  not 
meant,  on  a  former  night,  to  be  under- 
stood to  say,  that  three-fourths  of  the  fees 
were  illegal.  He  had  merely  stated  that 
the  fees  altogether  amounted  to  about 
30,000^.,  of  which  the  majority  were  ille* 
gaL  The  duties  of  the  clerk  of  the  pleas 
were  usually  done  by  his  deputies  and 
clerks,  all  appointed  by  himself;  but  the 
fault  was,  that  the  actual  salaries  were 
very  small,  being  100/.  a  year  to  the  first 
deputy,  60/«  to  a  second,  50^  to  one  set  of 
clerks,  and  20/.  to  another,  but  those  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  exact  in  fees  what 
they  might  deem  an  adequate  remu- 
neration. 

Mr.  Horner  said,  that  if  any  thing  were 
wanting  to  show  the  importance  of  this 
question,  the  statement  which  had  been 
just  made  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  mind 
of  every  member*  Abuses  would  perpe- 
tually arise  in  courts  of  justice,  if  the  vigi- 
lant and  censorious  eye  of  partiament  were 
not  fixed  upon  them.  Great  benefits 
would  arise  from  the  labours  of  the  com- 
mittee that  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  courts  in  Ireland ;  and 
dl  who  were  present  must  rejoioe  that  the 
duty  had  fallen  into  such  able  and  upright 
bands.  With  respect  to  the  particular 
question  before  the  house,  be  thought  the 
light  hocu  secretary  had  taken  a  very  ac- 
curate view  of  it.  As  to  vested  rights,  he 
considered  that  the  notions  of  property 
ought  to  be  held  most  sacred:  all  pix>- 
perty  was  the  creature  of  the  law,  ai»d 
oOgnt  to  be  respected  by  the  law,  more 
especiaUy  in  pppular  governments;  but 
the  doctrine  of  vested  rights  could  not  be 
implied  to  the  present  case.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme  to  contend,  tltat 
there  existed  a  vested  right  in  tlie  chief 
baron  of  ^e  exchequer  to  appoint  a  per- 
son to  this  office ;  and  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  nobody  in  tliat  House  had  ventured 
to  advance  such  a  propositioo.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  profits  should 
be  impounded  from  the  period  of  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire; 
and  as  they  all  agreed  that  the  office 
should  be  regulated,  he  did  not  see  why 
tbey  should  not  proceed  at  once  to  make 
a  regulation.  The  House  should  fix  the 
duties  which  ought  to  be  performed,  and 
specify  the  amount  of  the  emoluments  to 
be  received.  He  pressed  upon  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  regulate  the  office  in 


the  present  session ;  and  he  gave  it  as  his 
recommendation  that  it  should  be  rege- 
lated on  such  principles  as  would  not  al&w 
it  any  longer  to  be  a  sinecure,  or  permit 
the  person  who  drew  the  emoluments  to 
reside  in  England,  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  its  duties. 

Mr.  Pedf  in  reply,  stated,  that  the 
officers  in  question  would  be  compelled  to 
account  for  the  whole  of  the  fees,  firom 
the  time  that  the  office  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  its  late  holder.  The  present 
bill  had  no  reference  to  the  regolationof 
the  office :  it  went  merely  to  provide  that 
its  emoluments  might  receive  their  proper 
destination  after  the  right  to  possess  them 
was  decided.  The  bul  for  regulating  it 
could  not  be  introduced  till  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  was  received.  Any 
enactment  that  should  be  made,  before 
this  report  was  received,  would  be  made 
in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Homer  admitted  the  validity  of 
tlie  observation  made  by  the  right  hon* 
gentleman,  but  trusted  the  commissioners 
would  be  enabled  to  make  a  special  re- 
port upon  this  particular  office.  If  he  was 
m  .the  habit  of  making  compliments ncross 
the  table,  he  said  he  should  give  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  credit  for  both  the  show 
and  tibe  reality  of  zeal  that  he  had  evmoed 
during  the  wh6le  of  tliis  business. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  explained  the 
caose  of  the  delay  which  had  arisen  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  commissioners 
report.  Tbey  had  had  more  than  one 
hundred  sets  of  fees  to  inquire  into,  be* 
sides  the  ramifications  involved  in  their 
examination.  There  was  one  of  the 
offices  which  in  its  return  stated  an  indi- 
vidual without  specifying  what  his  duties 
were;  indeed,  they  knew  not  in  what 
manner  to  designate  them,  and  yet  when 
the  commissioners  entered  upon  a  parti- 
cular examination  into  the  occupation  of 
the  individual,  they  traced  to  him  the  re- 
ceipts of  fifty-three  fees,  producing  about 
1,^90/.  a-year.  In  fact,  the  regulation,  or 
re-modelling  of  the  fees  of  the  court  of 
exchequer,  involved  the  wiiole  machinery 
of  judicial  proceedings  in  Ireland ;  it  was 
therefore  imperative  on  the  commissioners 
to  proceed  with  certainty,  but  with  cau- 
tion. When  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
inquire  into  the  exchequer  office,  they 
were  within  a  week  of  making  a  report  on 
the  state  of  the  court  of  chancery.  •  Still, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
that  interposed,  tliev  hoped  to  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  the  report  in  the 
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course  of  the  present  session.  To  show 
the  nature  of  the  enormous  accumulation 
of  fees  in  the  courts  of  Ireland,  he  had  to 
state,  that  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
aourt  of  errors,  the  fee  of  Is.  Sd,  a  sheet 
hady  in  a  single  case,  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  459/.  This  accumula- 
tion arose  from  a  vicious  multiplication  of 
the  ratio  laid  down  for  the  fees.  This  sort 
of  proceeding  ran  through  the  whole 
system.  He  had  known  an  instance 
where  a  judge's  registrar  charged  161/. 
for  a  single  attendance  on  a  particular 
trial.  He  had  also  known  that  where  a 
master  in  chancery  was  allowed  2s.  6d. 
fee,  and  lOs.  6d.  for  attendance,  400/.  had 
been  charged  in  a  single  case.  It  was 
equally  within  his  knowledge,  that  in  the 
six  derks'  office  1,300  attendances  had 
been  in  one  case  charged;  and  where 
copies  of  decrees  were  wanted,  at  a  fee  of 
ScL  a  sheet,  above  500/.  was  charged,  ex- 
dusive  of  400/.  for  attendance.    The  re- 

S'  strar  of  the  court  of  chancery  had  Is.  a 
eet,  which  often  amounted  to  1501.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  end  to  the  irrelevant 
matter  that  was  introduced  into  those  sort 
of  sheets,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
auement  the  fees.  The  commissioners 
haa  not  only  to  wade  through  all  those 
details,  but  to  fight  their  way  inch  by 
inch.  The  system  of  taxing  costs  was  also 
open  to  every  species  of  abuse ;  the  tax 
officers  were  often  the  deputies  of  the  prin- 
cipal, and  therefore  not  deeply  interested 
ID  reducing  the  amount  of  fees.  Now,  the 
first  deputy  in  the  exchequer  had  his 
salary  arranged  in  1803:  he  was  left 
1,000/.  in  fees,  and  a  compensation  of 
2,000/.  a-year;  out  of  the  1,000/.  in  fees, 
he,  however,  created  an  augmentation  of 
5,000/.,  80  that  his  whole  inconie  was  now 
7,000/.  a>year.  There  was  evidently  a 
radical  error  in  this  mode  of  compensa- 
tion. The  commissioners  had,  therefore, 
to  proceed  upon  a  complete  principle  of 
revitton,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
not,  in  the  end,  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
services. 

Mr.  William  Smith  observed,  that  he 
had  heard  the  statement  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman with  a  mixture  of  surprise,  indig- 
nation, and  pleasure— surprise  at  the  ex- 
istence of  such  abuses,  indigpoation  at  their 
extent,  and  pleasure  at  the  accuracy  and 
industry  that  the  hon.  gentleman  and  his 
fellow  commissioners  had  displayed  in 
probing  the  subject  to  the  bottom.  Those 
abuses,  however,  were  not  confined  to 
Ireland;  he  was  informed  that  in  one 
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court  in  this  country,  the  hand  of  taxation 
was  more  gently  exercised  than  in  the 
others,  with  a  view,  perhaps,  among  the 
inferior  officers,  of  attracting  more  busi- 
ness. The  union  of  Ireland  with  this 
country  would  greatly  facilitate  the  revi* 
sion  of  the  abuses  complained  of,  as  it 
would  not  expose  them  to  discussion 
amidst  local  prejudices  and  interests. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  hinting, 
that  he  would  shortly  bring  before  the 
House  the  great  evil  of  certain  practices 
in  the  revenue  board. 

Mr.  L.  Foster  thought  it  proper  to  ex* 
pose  the  unwillingness  of  the  inferior 
officers  to  give  the  necessarv  information 
to  the  commissioners,  by  which  their  la- 
bours were  protracted ;  but  their  conduct 
had  never  had  the  support  of  their  superiors^ 

Mr.  Ponsonby  was  quite  satisfied  that 
the  matter  should  rest  with  the  commis- 
sioners already  employed.  The  result  of 
the  inquiry  had  now  proved  what  he  had 
anticipated  last  session,  namely,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  futile  than  the  ob- 
jection taken  to  this  inquiry,  on  the  ground 
of  its  casting  an  imputation  on  the  judges; 
He  had  fiU^  a  high  judicial  station  in  Ire- 
land, and  he  assured  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  the  practices  stated  by  him  were  quite 
new  to  his  ears ;  indeed,  the  parties  were 
evidently  interested  in  preventing  their 
reaching  the  judgment  seat.  As  to  the 
Union,  be  would  only  say,  that  the  facility 
of  suitors  obtaining  redress,  must  have 
been  injured,  not  served,  by  it ;  as  they 
could  not  follow  up  those  applications  in 
this  country,  which  were  necessarily  at- 
tended with  a  heavy  expense.  He  hoped 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  would 
soon  be  ready — at  all  events,  he  was  wilU 
ing  to  wait  fqr  it. 

Mr.  Preston  thought  the  abuses  com* 
plained  of  amounted  to  a  complete  denial 
of  justice,  and  were  of  themselves  calcu- 
lated to  create  the  disaffection  complained 
of  in  that  country.  He  spoke  strongly  on 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  on  the  criminal 
conduct  of  many  persons,  attornies  and 
others,  in  not  exposing  long  ago  such 
flagrant  abuses.  It  was  not  for  want  of 
provision  in  the  law,  but  from  a  derelic- 
tion of  diity  in  the  officers,  that  the  abosea 
had  so  long  prevailed. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill* 
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Egeritm  Brydges^  ia  rising  panaant  to  his 
notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  '*  to  revive  the  Registration  of  Certi* 
ficates  of  the  deaths,  burials,  marriages, 
and  issue,  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
of  other  persons  dying  possessed  of  pro- 
perty to  a  certaih  amount,*'  begged  to 
say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  naving 
delayed  this  measure,  after  havin;;  ob- 
tained  leave  to  bring  in  a  similsr  bill  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament.  The  fact 
was,  that  he  then  found  hin«wlf  so  late  in 
the  session,  and  the  measure  required  %o 
much  deliberation,  that  he  preferred  post- 
poning it  to  bringing  a  crude  and  indi- 
gested measure  before  the  House.  The 
aubject  itself  was  one  not,  as  might  be 
aupposed,  of  mere  curiosity  or  pride,  but 
intended  for  the  great  and  general  pur- 
poses of  business.  It  was  not  new«  A 
similar  measure  had  been  attempted  more 
than  once  in  the  last  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  in  1685,  a  bill,  under 
a  similar  title,  was  not  only  brought  into 
this  House,  but  was  actually  read  a  se- 
cond time,  and  lost  on  a  question  of  going 
into  the  committee,  by  83  to  75 ;  yet  in  a 
manner  thst  shows  it  wss  rejected  only  on 
some  matter  of  form;  for  leave  was  given 
the  same  dsy  to  bring  in  another  bill  with 
the  same  title.  There  are  no  farther 
traces  to  be  found  of  it ;  but  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  disturbed  state  of 
that  reign :  as  it  appears  by  the  Journals, 
that  the  House  met  scarcely  at  all  during 
the  following  year,  1686— and  the  revolu- 
tion soon  after  ensued.  As  to  the  bill  it- 
self, sir  Egerton  said,  he  had  that  very 
morning  recovered  from  a  mass  of  old  do- 
cuments in  the  Herald*s  college,  a  copy  of 
it,  which  he  then  held  in  his  hand.  He 
had  examined  this  bill  with  a  great  deal 
of  curiosity,  and  found  the  main  objects 
to  agree  with  his  own,  though  it  di&red 
in  the  mode  at  least  of  some  of  its  provi- 
sions. The  bill  indeed  contained  some 
clauses,  which  might  be  fairly  objection- 
able ;  particularly  as  to  the  fees,  whidi  it 
must  be  confessed  were  exorbitant  for 
those  times;  and  in  which  his  (sir  £'s) 
own  bill,  as  he  should  presently  explain, 
would  be  found  as  much  the  reverse. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  generally  known  that 
these  funeral  certificates,  though  not  under 
the  authority  of  any  legislative  enactment, 
were  so  far  from  being  new,  that  Uiey  had 
existed  under  the  earl  marshars  orders 
from  the  time  of  king  Henry  8th,  even  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  In- 
deed one  instance  occurred  ao  lata  as 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


177S,  on  the  death  of  the  last  duke  of 
Kingston,  af^er  an  interval  of  58  years, 
when  one  had  been  taken  on  the  death  of 
John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingliamshire. 
These  funeral  certificates  were^reserved  in 
SO  volumes,  in  the-Herald's  College ;  and 
formed  the  most  invaluable,  satisfactory, 
and  complete  documents  that  ever  existed, 
for  the  purposes  of  proving  the  facta  they 
embraced.  Not  a  single  instance  had 
ever  occurred  of  their  having  been  proved 
erroneous;  and  when  confirmed  by  the 
requisite  attestations,  they  had  siways 
been  admitted  in  courts  of  law,  as  evi* 
dence  of  a  high  kind.  As  to  the  details 
of  the  bill,  and  the  machinery  which  sir 
Egerton  said  he  had  adopted  for  effec- 
tuating his  purpose,  he  would  not  fatigue 
the  House  by  going  into  it.  If  leave  waa 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  those  would  be 
best  seen  and  understood  when  the  bill 
had  been  read  a  first  time,  and  printed.. 
He  could  not  himself  anticipate  any  ob« 
jection  to  that  machinery :  he  bad  endea- 
voured to  make  it  as  simple  as  possible; 
and  at  the  same  time  practical  and  certain 
in  its  operation :  but  of  that  the  House 
would  judge  when  they  had  the  bill  before 
them.  As  to  the  uses  of  such  a  body  of 
evidence,  applicable  to  clearing  those 
questions  in  examining  the  titles  to 
estates,  which  more  or  less  occurred  in 
every  instance,  when  such  titles  came  to 
be  investigated  by  eminent  conveyancers, 
they  could  not,  he  thought,  be  denied. 
At  present  such  facts  we/e  to  be  collected 
either  from  oral  evidence,  or  wills,  or 
parish  registers,  dispersed  through  &9eTy 
part  of  the  kingdom.  This  bill  would 
combine  them,  with  much  additional 
matter,  in  one  central  spot,  of  easy  access, 
with  the  utmost  facility  of  reference,  and 
at  the  expense  of  a  trifling  fee.  ^  The 
charge  for  the  funeral  certificate  itself, 
sir  E.  proposed  to  limit  to  Si.  6s.  &/. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill* 

PXTITION  FROM  BRISTOL  RESPECTIKO 

Parliabikntary  Rbform.]  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  presented  a  petition  of  sevend  in- 
habitants of  Bristol  and  its  environs; 
setting  forth, 

**  ThfX  the  petitioners  have  a  full  and 
immoveable  conviction,  a  conviction  which 
they  believe  to  be  universal  throughout 
the  kingdom,  that  the  House  doth  not,  in 
any  constitutional  or  rational  sense,  repre- 
sent the  nation ;  that  when  the  people  have 
CMsed  to  be  represented,  the  constitution 
is  subverted ;  that  taxation  without  repre* 

(H) 
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icolatiMiiiastateofalwmy;  dial  war  aa 
a  eaiiM  of  exceaaiTe  laxei ,  being  the 
harreit  of  thoae  who  live  hv  corruplion ; 
the  cauae  and  character  of  the  war  which 
commeDGed  in  ITdS,  the  petitioners  now 
oonceive  to  be«  by  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  oommiinit ji  well  iindentood ;  that  as 
the  tremendovs  tempjest  of  war  n  not  to 
be  stayed  at  the  bidding  of  those  in  whose 
mad  sod  wicked  counsds  it  had  its  origin^ 
ao  it  is  probable  that  the  contrrrers  of  the 
late  war  did  not  intend  the  magnitude  and 
duration  it  attained,  which  magnitude  and 
duration,  by  the  portentous  cakunitiea 
BOW  found  in  their  train,  are  ftst  opening 
the  eyes  of  a  deluded  nation  to  the  e?il 
deeds  of  its  authors ;  and  that  now  these 
wicked  rulers  themselves^  if  not  infatuated, 
BQust  know  that  either  that  usurpation 
which  has  divested  the  peo[^  of  their  re- 
presentation must  be  for  ever  put  down, 
.or  the  liberty  of  England  must  perish,  and 
the  security  of  property  be  annihilated  t 
that  there  is  no  property  in  that  which 
any  person  or  persons,  any  power  or  au- 
thority, can  take  from  the  people,  without 
their  consent,  that  the  scourging  of  a 
taxation  without  representation  is  arrived 
at  a  severity  too  haraMine  and  vexatious, 
too  intolerMile  ancl  degrading,  to  be  longer 
endured  without  being  unceasingly  pro- 
tested against,  and  as  unceasingly  resisted, 
by  all  possible  means  warranted  by  the 
constitution,  until  redress  be  obtained; 
that^  in  such  a  condition  of  their  country, 
the  petitioners  are  shocked  to  behind  con- 
tending factions  alike  guilty  of  their  coun- 
try's wrongs,  alike  forgetful  of  her  rights, 
mocking  the  public  patience  with  re- 
peated, protracted,  and  diigustbg  debates 
on  questions  of  rsfinement  in  the  compli- 
cated and  abstruse  science  of  taxation,  as 
if  in  such  refinements,  and  not  in  a  re- 
formed representation,  as  if  in  a  consoli- 
dated corruption,  and  not  in  a  renovated 
constitution,  relief  were  to  be  found ;  that, 
in  the  discussions  which  they  have  wit- 
nessed, the  petitioners  see  nought  but  what 
hath  a  direct  tendency  to  place  the  Eng- 
lish people  in  a  situadon  in  which  the  un- 
relenting la^  of  unconsdtuUonal  taxation 
may,  in  all  time  to  come,  be  laid  on  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  hunuu  endurance;  that, 
instead  of  such  a  coune,  the  petitioners 
hold  it  to  be  self-evident  that  there  are 
not  an^  human  means  of  redressinff  the 
people  s  wrongs,  or  composing  their  dis- 
tra^ied  minds,  or  of  preventing  the  sub- 
venioD  of  lOieity  and  the  establishment 
•f  despotism,  unless  by  celling  die  celleo> 
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dve  wisdom  and  irirtne  of  the  coBwunkjr 
into  council,  by  the  election  of  a  free 
parliament;  wherefore,  considering  that 
through  the  usurpatioo  of  a  borough  Ins* 
tion,  and  other  causes,  the  people  have 
been  put  even  out  of  a  condition  to  cob« 
aent  to  taxes,  and  considering  also  that« 
until  their  sacred  rights  of  ebction  shall 
be  restored,  no  free  parliament  can  have 
existence,  the  petitioners  pray  that  the 
House  will  without  delay  pass  a  law  for 
putting  the  aggrieved  and  mueh*wronged 
people,  in  posaession  of  their  undouMed 
rights  to  representation  co-extensive  at 
lc«st  with  direct  taxation,  to  an  equal  dia« 
tribution  throughout  the  community  of 
such  representation,  and  to  parliaments  of 
a  continuance  according  to  the  eoDStiUt« 
tion,  namely,  not  exceeding  one  year.'* 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Propbrtt  Tax.]  Mr.  Bnm^jkam 
rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  chan» 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  to  a  circumstance 
that  had  lately  occurred,  relative  to  the 
collection  of  the  last  assessment  of  the 
property  tax.  A  noble  friend  of  his  ie 
Beofordihire,  possessing  property  in  finir 
parishes,  and  whose  rents  then  due 
amounted  to  4,000^h  but  which  he  cooid 
not  collect,  was  assessed  to  the  property 
tax  according  to  that  sum.  On  learning 
the  assessment  he  wrote  to  the  commis- 
sioners, stating  the  impossibility  of  col- 
lecting his  rents,  and  desiring  to  be  re* 
lieved  from  this  injurious  assessment.  He^ 
however,  received  for  answer,  that  if  he 
would  pay  of  the  first  issues  a  shilling  in 
the  pound,  he  would  be  indulged  with  a 
delay  of  twenty-eight  days,  which  aa  hie 
noble  friend  jusdv  remarked,  was  paying 
72  per  cent  for  the  indulgence,  tie  de- 
sired to  know  whether  this  payment  would 
be  taken  in  part  of  the  tax  r 

The  Chaneeliar  cf  the  Eseke^uer  re- 
plied, that  he  was  not  prepared  to  return 
a  direct  answer  at  present,  but  that  the 
question  should  be  inquired  inib. 

MxMoaiAL  or  Mr.  Campbill.]  Mr. 
W^n  moved,  «  That  there  be  laui  before 
this  House,  copies  of  the  memorial  of 
William  Campbell,  eaq.;  praying  for  remu- 
neration and  reimbursement  for  establish- 
ing a  new  system  of  collection  of  the 
legacy  duties,  and  all  minutes  of  treasury 
thereon.'* 

The  ChaneeUor  ef  ike  Emkeqmr  had 
no  objection  to  the  motion,  aed  staled 
dull  Mr.  CampbeU  had  received  &M.  a 
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yeir  fiir  the  etHeetiBg  of  one  brtfidi  of 

tll6  f  flW€IHI6« 

Mr.  TWneir  was  aovioot  to  know  who* 
Iher  thero  hiid  been  any  breach  of  Akh 
towards  Mr.  Campbdl. 

Mr.  Hatkintm  atMired  the  right  hon. 
ceotleiiian  thai  there  had  oot  been  any. 
Mr.  Canpbelt  had  communicated  with 
him  on  die  aubjeot  of  hit  phm»  and  pro* 
poaed,  if  the  plan  were  earned  into  efieot, 
and  proved  tnooeaafiil,  that  he  thoidd  re^ 
oeive  a  oertaia  eentage  on  the  nett  inereaae 
in  the  poMlc  reTeii«e»  that  would  reauk 
ftoB  it.  The  difledty  of  ascertaining 
what  thai  amoant  would  be,  had,  however, 
prevented  the  admission  of  such  a  pro- 
posal; and  it  had  been  suggested  to  Mr. 
Cani|ibell«  to  carry  into  eflect  his  owb 
plan,  in  collecting  the  legacy  duties,  in  an 
ofice  quite  distinct  from  the  former  one— 
that  by  comparison  the  relative  merits  df 
the  piaa  might  be  ascertained.  For  this 
lie  received  60CV.  a-year,  and  he  was  ad- 
vised by  him  (Mr.  Hoskisson)  to  depend 
altogether  on  the  generosity  of  eovem- 
ment  for  his  ultimate  remuneration,  to 
which  he  acceded.  The  plan  afforded  great 
aatisftction  to  the  public,  and  produced 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Daring  thought  that  whatever  re* 
nuneration  Mr.  Campbell  was  to  receive, 
ahould  be  made  by  a  vole  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  not  privately  by  the 
lords  of  the  treasury.  Such  an  event 
might  establish  a  precedent,  productive  of 
a  mtem  of  favouritism. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PeLTiBft.]  Mr.  H^na,  on  look- 
ing over  the  returns  of  the  civil  list,  had 
aeen  a  subscription  to  Mr.  Peltier,  for  the 
Ambi^u  nevspsper,  on  which  he  desired 
aome  information.  In  1804*,  the  subscrip- 
tion was  25U;  in  1805,  it  was  277^;  and 
ao  it  increased  progressively,  until  in  the 
last  year  it  amounted  to  787^  He  wished 
to  learn  the  reason  of  this  increased  re- 
ward for  Mr.  Peltier's  services.  His  un- 
dertaking might  have  been  considered  an 
object  w  some  importance  during  the 
war,  when  it  mi^ ht  be  advantageous  to 
convey  information  to  the  continent, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press  of  Eng- 
land, but  it  had  now  lost  all  its  conse- 
quence in  that  point  of  view. 

Lord  CagUertagh  said,  that  those  grants 
were  made  for  public,  and  not  private 
services,  and  for  oonveyine  lostruction  to 
the  continent,  whm  no  otner  mode  cmdd 
be  found* 


Mr«  ANiasnfto  observed,  that  Mr.  Pd^ 
tier  seemedtTfiave  undergo  aome  viqis: 
siludes  in  his  relation  with  the  Britisb  go- 
venMBent.  He  was  now  paid,  but  he  waa 
formerly  prosecuted,  and  for  a  libel  upon 
Buonapaiti.  Perhaps  the  government 
felt  that  they  had  injured  Mr.  Peltier  by 
that  prosecution,  and  these  after-payments 
were  tntended  as  a  oompensation.  This* 
no  doi4>t,  was  very  coiiifortable  lor  Mr. 
Peltier,  but  it  was  not  very  oomfoitaMo 
for  the  people  of  Enghmd  to  have  their 
money  ttius  needlessly  squandered. 

Mr.  TierfSty  said,  that  Mr.  Peltier  fan! 
indeed  undergone  many  vidssitudes,  fbr 
he  had  not  long  since  been  ambassador 
from  the  emperor  of  Hay ti« 

PiTiTioir  ov  Tan  Ropb  Maksrs  or 
Woolwich.]  Mr.  Curvsen  presented  a 
petition  from  the  rope-makers  of  Wool- 
wich rope-yard,  complaining  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  pay  of  superannuation, 
whicii  amoooted  only  to  15c.  a-year,  and 
was  iasuffcieot  to  keep  them  from  endinf 
their  days  in  a  work-house.  He  woull 
suggest,  that,  if  it  could  not  be  augpmented 
at  the  public  expense,  there  mipht  be 
a  stoppage  of  6d.  a  week  out  of  their  em<^ 
lumento  when  sible  to  work,  that  ndgh^ 
iocreaie  their  superannuation  pay. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  recommenl 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment. He  had  made  a  calculation  thai 
the  number  of  superannuations  of  this 
class  of  people  from  all  the  dock-yardi 
wbuld  not  exceed  80  or  90,  and  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  SL  or  lOf.  a-year 
would  be  a  great  matter  to  them,  while  it 
would  not  cost  the  country  more  than  MOIL 
or  9002. 

8ir  F.  Burdett  observed,  that  the  peti- 
tioners had  strong  claims  to  attention. 
The  money  which  it  appeared  was  given 
to  Mr.  Peltier  would  cover  dl  the  de- 
mands. 

Waterloo  Monument.]  Mr.  TVar- 
aey,  having  seen  an  advertisement  in  Uie 
newspapers,  for  models  of  plans  for  the 
proposed  Waterloo  column,  winhed  to  be 
informed  whether  it  was  intended  to  6x 
upon  any  particular  model,  before  the  suhi 
actually  to  be  voted  by  parliament  waa 
known  i 

Mr.  Zoft^  said  the  advertisement  alluded 
to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  pub- 
lished in  consequence  of  an  applicatioo 
of  the  artists  for  ftvther  time  to  prepare 
dieir  Bodda.    The  tine  fbr  aendmg  in 
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those  modeb  was  now  extended  to  the 
firp^ofJuly. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  all  he  wanted  to 
Jcnow  was,  what  sum  government  intended 
to  propose  to  be  expended  in  these  de- 
signs, as  at  present  no  judgment  could  be 
formed  upon  the  subject. 

Sir  W.  W.  Wynn  said,  thfe  House  was 
fit  present  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
plan  intended  to  be  adopted  for  comme- 
morating the  glorious  victory  of  Waterloo. 
Some  were  for  columns,  and  others  were 
for  combining  the  useful  with  the  orna- 
nental,  and  building  a  church;  for  his 
own  party  he  thought  no  better  course 
f;ou1d  be  «dopte4  than  making  additions 
to  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  hospitals,  for 
the  reception  of  those  men  who  had  been 
maimed  or  rendered  incapable  of  service 
/luring  the  war. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  was 
not  able  to  inform  the  House  what  was 
the  precise  amount  of  the  sum  intended 
to  be  expended  on  the  monument  alluded 
to.  This  must  depend  on  the  general  opi- 
llion  of  those  to  whom  the  subject  had 
been  referred.  From  opinions  he  had 
liei^rd  delivered,  however,  he  thought  the 
iium  to  be  thus  applied,  might  amount  to 
fi  or  400,000/.  and  possibly  more,  if  a 
more  extended  plan  tnan  that  at  present 
jn  contemplation  was  determined  upon. 

Mr^  Tterfffy  thought,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  country,  ibr  the  jchan- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  to  apeak  of  three 
0t  400,OQ(V.  a^d  even  more,  for  a  monu- 
ment, was  not  pleasing,  and  rather  alarm- 
ing. He,  wished  some  proposition  should 
be  made  to  the  House  to  fix  a  limited 
fum,  within  which  the  monument  should 
be  erected.  He  hoped  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  come  better  prepared 
in  a  few  days  on  the  subject.  If  the 
building  in  question  were  not  a  work  of 
*  public  utility,  b.ut  merely  a  couple  of 
columns,  one  for  Trafidgar,  and  the  other 
for  Waterloo,  he  should  think  IQdfilM. 
.quite  enough. 

Mr.  Hammerdey  was  sUttng  that 
churchess  were  wanted,  and  that  a  mag- 
nificent cathedral  might  be  erected,  when 

Mr.  Huskisson  sp<&e  to  order,  as  theip 
Faa  no  question  before  the  House* 

Charges  against  Lord  Ellbkbq- 
ItouGH.]  Lord  Cochrane  rose.  He  said 
.  jthat,  instructed  by  the  proceedings  on  the 
journals  in  the  case  of  sir  £lijah  Impey,  as 
well  as  by  the  information  he  had  obtained 
from  the  Speakeer  on  a  former  eyenipg, 


when  he  rose  to  name  a  day  for  the  cgn« 
sideradon  of  the  Charges  which  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  prefer  against  the  lord 
chief  justice  Ellenborough,  he  should 
strictly  follow  the  precedent,  and,  as  he 
could  not,  as  in  other  cases,  individually 
appoint  the  time,  he  would  conclude  by 
moving  a  resolution,  *^  That  they  be  r^^ 
ferred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  Honse, 
and  that  evidence  in  their  support  be 
heard  at  the  bar."  He  wished  to  act  to* 
wards  the  learned  lord  in  a  different  man« 
ner  from  that  in  which  he  (lord  Coch- 
rane) had  been  treated  by  him,  by  aSbrd- 
ing  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  repel  the 
charges,  if  such  was  in  the  power  of  the 
learned  lord;  who,  he  trustedt  had  no 
enemy  so  great  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  to  oppose  that 
course  of  proceeding,  which,  if  guiltless, 
alone  coula  establish  the  rectitude  of  hia 
conduct.  He  could  not  anticipate  an  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  any  honourable 
member — sure  he  was  of  the  support  of 
his  majesty's  solicitor-general,  who  had 
actually  named  the  8th  instant  for  a  mo- 
tion on  the  subject.  He  (lord  Cochrane) 
hoped  that  the  2nd  would  suit  the  views 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  better^ 
considering  his  anxiety  that  "  charges  of 
so  serious  a  nature"  should  not  hang  over 
the  head  of  the  lord  chief  justice.  In  rei- 
futation,  however,  of  the  imputation  of 
delay  thrown  out  bv  that  hon.  and  learned 

fentleman,  he  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
louse  whether  he  (lord  C.)  could  have 
brought  forward  the  charges  at  an  earlier 
period?  Twelve  months  hi^  elapsed  in 
the  confinement  imposed  by  the  sentence 
of  that  judge ;  and  it  was  a  notorious  fact, 
that  when  he  h.ad  eluded  that  unjust  re* 
straint,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  matter 
before  parliament,  he  had  been  dragge4 
from  the  very  table  of  that  House ;  and  a 
committee  had  reported,  that  they  saw  no 
reason  fQr  proceeding  against  the  authors 
apd  abettors  of  that  unprecedented  act ! 
He  had  been  liberated  from  gaol  only 
three  days  before  the  termination  of  the 
last  session — it  was  obvious,  that  had  he 
proceeded  then  to  prefer  his  charges,  re- 
flexions of  an  opposite  nature  from  those 
now  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  have  been  cast  on  hie 
conduct.  Was  he  to  blame  for  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament  until  so  late  a  pe- 
riod ?  Was  he  responsible  for  the  public 
distress  which  called  forth  long  aiid  im* 
portent  discussions^  It  was  known  that, 
as  soon  as  the  charges  had  been  printed^ 
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and  before  the  late  recess,  be  bad  expressed 
bis  anxiety  that  the  members  should  avail 
themsekes  of  the  leisure  it  afforded  to  pre- 
pare their  minds  for  the  discussion  of  so 
serious  a  subject.  Nothing  could  be  more 
important  than  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
House  to  probe  complaint  such  as  that 
which  he  (lord  C.)  had  preferred  to  the 
bottom.  He  hud  brought  forward  the 
charges  deliberately  and  advisedly.  On 
the  guilty  let  their  vengeance  fall.  He 
bad  courted  investigation,  and  in  every* 
shape  it  had  been  denied.  Either  the 
lord  chief  justice  was  unfit  to  sit  on  the 
bench,  or  he  (lord  Cochrane)  ought 
again,  but.  not  again  without  investigation, 
to  be  expelled  from  that  House.  He 
should  not  at  present  enter  into  any  detail 
^•the  charges  explained  themselves  ;  and 
fhe  evidence  he  proposed  to  adduce  would 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  truth  on  the  mind. 
He  ahould  examine,  in  support  of  the  first 
charge,  all  the  counsel,  one  of  whom  now 
sat  on  the  bench  whence  it  had  pleased 
the  Almigh^  to  remove  two  of  those  who 
had  sanctioned  his  unjust  sentence,  to  a 
tribunal,  whence  there  was  no  appeal. 
They  now  knew  whether  he  merited  the 
treatment  he  had  received.  The  jury  and 
the  short-hand  writers  he  also  proposed  to 
examine,  to  prove  the  artificial  reasons 
assigned  by  the  lord  chief  justice  for  com- 
pelling his  counsel  to  proceed  to  his  de- 
fence after  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  in 
a  state  of  incapacity,  owing  to  the  length 
of  (heir  attendance.— He  trusted  that  the 
solicitor- general  would  publicly  retract  his 
insmuation,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
charges  he  (lord  C.)  had  preferred,  had 
been  delayed  one  day  longer  than  una- 
voidable circumstances  compelled.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  the  explanation  he 
had  given  must  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
House.  The  hon.  member  for  St.  Mi- 
chael's, the  relation  of  the  learned  lord, 
he  was  convinced  would  second  his  motion 
for  investigation,  which  would  dispel  false- 
hood and  establish  truth.  Sure  he  was, 
that  an  opposite  course  could  not  with 
honour  be  pursued.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman on  the  bench  below  (Mr.  Pon- 
eonby  ),on  a  former  occasicm  had  declared, 
that  without  inquiry  he  could  not  lay  his 
^ead  with  comfort  on  his  pillow.  He 
trusted  that  such  urould  be  the  feding  of 
the  House  on  the  present  occasion^^par- 
ticularl^  of  those  connected  by  ties  of  con- 
aaaguinity  and  otherwise  with  the  learned 
judge. 


The  charges  being  read,  projorma^  his 
lordship  concluded  by  moving,  *'  That  the 
thirteen  fint  charges  against  the  lord  chief 
justice  Ellenborougb  for  partiality,  mis- 
representation, injustice,  and  oppression, 
be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  on  Wednes* 
day  the  8th  of  May." 

Sir  F.  Burdett  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  this  mo- 
tion embraced  two  questions ;  first,  as  to 
the  appointment  of  the  committee;  and 
next,  as  to  the  time  for  which  that  appoint* 
ment  should  take  place.  The  House 
would  first  dispose  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  would  go  into  the  commit- 
tee—the time  might  be  arranged  after* 
wards. 

The  question,  as  suggested  by  the 
Speaker,  was  then  put. 

Mr.  Latvsaid,  he  rose  not  to  secoad  the 
motion,  though  the  noble  lord  had  ex- 
pressed an  expectation  that  he  should,  but 
for  a  very  different  purpose ;  and  he  could 
assure  the  House,  that  whatever  his  per- 
sonal feelings  might  be  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, they  were  merged  and  lost  in  a 
sense  of  the  public  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion now  before  them-^an  importance  not 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  cbargea  on 
the  table,  which  were  far  too  contemptible 
to  require  a  laboured  refutation,  but  aris- 
ing from  their  tendency  to  vilify  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  justice  of  the  country, 
and  to  destroy  that  confidence  which  it 
was  of  the  last  importance  the  people 
should  have  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws.  He  should  indeed  feel  himself  un- 
worthy to  sit  in  that  House^that  House 
in  which  the  noble  lord  had  already  been 
declared  unworthy  to  have  a  seat—if  he, 
by  his  vote*  added  one  to  what  he  antici- 
pated would  be  the  extremely  small  list 
of  those  who  would  support  the  noble  lord. 
He  did  not  believe  tnat  the  noble  lord'a 
object  was  to  destroy  the  character  of  the 
lord  chief  justice ;  if  such  were  his  ob- 
ject, let  him  proceed  to  praise  the  lord 
chief  justice :  no,  his  object  rather  was, 
wickedly  to  vilify  and  degrade  the  public 
justice  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Homer  called  the  hon.  gentleman 
to  order.  He  submitted,  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  all  order  of  the  House,  that  an 
hon.  member  in  his  place,  should  chaise 
another  hon.  member  in  his  place,  and 
doing  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty, 
with  a  wish  to  vilify  the  administration  of 
justice,  or  to  impute  to  him  any  other  im- 
proper moCiTe  ([Hear,  hear  !]• 
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Mr.  Lam  prooeeddl.     Tbent  was  no 
ffentleman  to  wfaoie  opmton  he  was  more 
Sispofled  to  pay  deference  than  to  timt  of 
the  hoD.  and  learned  tnember  who  had 
joettat  down,  and  if  that  abo  was  the 
opinion  of  the  chair  and  of  the  House  in 
generaly  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  it.  He 
would  not,  however,  degrade  the  under- 
standing of  the  House  by  entering  into  a 
serious  refutation  of  the  charges.     He 
woidd  beg  leave  to  observe  generally,  that 
the  duties  of  a  judge,  in  summing  up  the 
evidence,  appeared  to  be  to  draw  the  dif- 
teent  radii  of  evidence  to  one  point,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  jury  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  and  the  detection  of 
guilt.    It  was  not  his  dutv  to  protect  the 
Criminal,  and  to  say  all  that  an  advocate 
might  b^  presumed  to  sav  in  his  defence. 
After  the  evidence  on  both  sides  had  been 
wone  Arough,  and  thesoeeches  of  counsel 
beard,  it  braune  the  judge's  duty,  on  the 
sndden,  so  to  bring  tiie  points  in  evidence 
to  bear  upon  the  case,  that  the  jury  might 
be  better  enabled  to  form  their  opinion. 
The  tasic  was  an  arduous  one,  and  if,  in 
performing  tins  extemporaneous  duty,  he 
should  sometimes,  fall  into  error,  it  was 
Bot  tery  surprising.    But  what  astonished 
Inu  wss,  that  afWr  two  years'  considera- 
tion, wfaidi  tiie  noble  lord  had,  no  doubt, 
devoted  to  a  matter  so  interesting  to  hira- 
8elf>  he  should  be  unable  to  draw  even  one 
colourable  charge  from  aU  that  passed  on 
die  trial.    Even  if  some  error  had  been 
detected,  it  would  not  be  the  duty  of  the 
House,    nor  consistent  with  their  pru- 
dsnoOy  to  visit  it  witii  severity.    He  knew 
bat  of,  one  perfect  judge,    tt  was  for  the 
Bobte  lord,  in  his  wiM  and  extravagant 
phflosophy,  to  demand  from  man  the  firrt 
and  noblest  attribute  of  divinity.    Let  die 
House  consider  the  extraordinary  facul- 
ties of  mind  that  were  required  in  judges— 
the  important  duties  which  diey  had  to  ful- 
fil ;  and  then  let  them  reflect  whether,in  the 
Cformance  of  those  duties,  Uiey  should 
e  constantly  presented   before    Iheir 
SBS  the  fear  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
ould  not  the  House  be  prppared  to  in- 
terpret their  acts  with  the  same  favour  and 
Ifcerality  which  they  were  always  ready 
to  show  to  those  who  had  arduous  duties 
Co  fulfil  i  But  on  the  present  occasion  all 
he  asked  was  justice,  strict  justice,  and  no 
morOi  He  had  always  considered  that  the 
oqud  administration  of  justice  to  high  and 
kiw,  rich  and  poor,  was  one  of  its  noblest 
aUrihates— that  which  had  dklmgnished 
this  country  above  al  olhan^  and  so  pe^ 


coiiariy  contributed  to  its  happiness  and 
its  gl6ry.    The  noUe  lord  had  wled  ujkki 
the  House  to  destroy  this  proud  distinction 
of  the  country— 4hat  there  should  be  • 
different  law  to  the  private  individosl,  and 
to  the  member  of  parliament.    And  hm 
what  case  was  it  proposed  to  subvert  tba 
equal  administration  of  the  laws  i   It  was 
not  in  the  case  of  charges  brought  by  m 
third  party,  but  by  a  convict  against  the 
judge  who  tried  him.    It  was  impossible 
not  to  feel   convinced  that  the  House 
would  reject  them  with  indignation.    He 
wished  the  noble  lord  had  heard  the  just 
appeal  which  was  made  on  a  former  night 
to  tiie  House,  by  staying  out  the  debate, 
and  hearing  the  speech  of  an  hon.  and 
learned   gentieman  fMr.  Plnnkett),   in 
which  he  described  the  confidence  with 
which  every  individual  in  the  kingdom 
looked  up  to  the  pure  administration  of 
justice.    He  would  then  perhaps  have  he- 
sitated before  he  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion which  aimed  at  Uirowing  suspicion 
on  the  conduct  of  a  judee ;  and  which 
was  an  attempt  to  demoli£  that  fabric  on 
which  all  our  liberties  reposed.     If  the 
House  were  disposed  to  drag  the  jud^ 
from  the  tribunal  of  justice,  and  place  him 
on  a> level  with  the  criminal  conricted  at 
his  bar,  tiien  they  would  entertain  the  pre* 
sent  charges :  but  if  they  were  determined 
to  maintain  pure  and  inviolate  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  in  its  courts  of  jus* 
tice,  then  their  conduct  would  be  very 
different.    The  noUe  lord  had  called  upon 
the  House  to  entertain  the  charges  on  his 
own  responsibility  forsooth;  but  was  it 
necessary  to  state,  that  if  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  which  found  him  guilty  was  to  be  de* 
ponded  upon,  he  was  in  niet  a  perjured 
man  i    Was  it  necessary  to  call  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  that  the  jury,  in 
finding  him  guilty,  disbelieved  him  even  on 
oath ;  and  that  he  was  conseqoentiy  an  in« 
competent  witness  in  any  court  of  justice  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  he  left  the  case  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  House,  with  a  perfect 
conviction  that  they  would  place  against 
t!he  motion  of  the  noble  lord  their  negative 
of  indignation  and  contempt. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  as  the  noble 
lord  had  adverted  to  what  had  fallen  from 
him  at  the  time  when  the  question  of  the 
noble  lord's  expulsion  was  before  the 
House,  he  should  take  that  opportunity  of 
explaining  what  he  then  said.  His  reason 
for  opposing  the  motion  of  expulsion  was* 
that  he  did  not  think  sufficient  pround  had 
been  laid  to  warrant  it,  and  m  this  opw 
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sion  be  was  rapported  bj  the  volei  of 
iefenty«foiir  members »  but  that  opinion 
had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  okh 
tion  noir  before  the  Houae.  It  waa»^  in 
iacty  a  motion  of  impeadiment,  attaching 
high  roiscondoct  to  the  judce  in  the  trid 
of  the  noble  lord.  No  man  m  the  country 
would  be  more  ready  than  himself  to  make 
or  to  second  such  a  motioil»  if  he  thought 
it  necessary  for  the  ends  of  joslioe.  Indeed, 
it  had  once  happened  to  him,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  parliamentary  duty»  to 
hare  made  such  a  motion  against  •  chief 
justice  who  was  guilty  of  gross  miscon- 
duct ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  unjusti- 
able  than  to  take  such  a  step  against  any 
|ttdge,  unless  with  a  perfect  conviction  of 
Its  relevancr«  The  House  could  take  no 
notice  of  the  noble  lord's  responsibility. 
The  charges  had  been  made,  and  the 
House  must  proceed  either  to  reject  or 
entertain  them,  on  their  own  responsibi- 
lity, and  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  It 
was  no  light  matter  to  arraim  a  man 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  jusUce  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  charges  was  for  a  denial 
of  justice.  Mr.  Ponsonby  acknowledged 
thai  he  was  unable  tosee  thepropriety  of  Uiat 
rule  of  court  which  reAised  a  new  trial,  un- 
lessallthedefendantswere  present:  but  this 
was  the  rule  acted  upon  by  the  whole  court; 
the  blame,  if  blame  there  was,  could  not 
attach  to  one;  and  the  proper  way  of  re- 
medying the  grievance  was,  to  after  the 
law  on  tne  subject :  nothing  could  be  more 
unfounded  than  to  make  it  pround  of 
charge.  But  the  proper  question  before 
the  House  was,  Do  the  articles  on  the 
fiice  of  them  contain  matter  of  criminal 
charge  that  would  justUy  the  House  in 
entertaining  them?  Now,  the  substance 
of  the  first  charge  was,  that  the  chief 
|udge  adjourned  the  court  at  three  o'ctodt 
m  the  mominff,  having  previously  com- 
pelled the  defendants'  counsel  to  open 
their  case  to  the  jury,  without  hearing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  evidence  by  whidi 
it  was  to  be  supported.  Now  it  was,  and 
always  must  be,  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  how  the  course  of  justice  was 
to  be  regulated,  otherwise  the  public  jus- 
tice of  the  country  could  never  be  got 
throi^h.  The  judge  was  to  consider  how 
the  whole  of  the  doty  he  owed  to  the  pd»- 
lic  at  large  wonU  be  best  discharged. 
Mi  how  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  individual  d^ 
ftndaats,  might  be  best  aocoi^modated. 
He  conceived,  therefore^  that  the  chief 
Josdooy  in  compellan^  the  counsel  to  pro- 
ceady  and  thus  gettwg  through  as  mudi 


of  the  trial  as  poasible,  did  nothing  boi 
what  was  perfectlf  lawful,  even  on  the 
statement  of  the  defendant.  Nothing,  to 
his  mmd,  arose  from  the  circumstance,  al 
all  indicating  partiality  or  injustice.  Ha 
confessed  it  was  always  to  be  regretted 
when  any  adjournment  of  a  trial  took 
place,  though  in  some  cases  the  length 
of  the  proceedings  mi^ht  render  it  on* 
avoidable.  But  what  disadvantage  arose 
to  the  noble  lord  from  the  precise  period 
of  the  trial  at  which  the  proceedmga  were 
adjourned?  He  confessed  he  could  see 
none.  Nay,  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
statement  of  his  case  being  the  last  thing 
left  on  the  recoUection  of  the  jury,  a»« 
peered  rather  advantageous  to  the  noble 
lord.  He  had  the  benefit  of  the  impraa* 
sion,  which  his  counsel  endeavoured  to 
raise,  being  left  as  the  last  thing  on  the 
minds  of  the  jury ;  and  next  day  the  evi- 
dence in  his  favour  was  moat  likely  to 
operate  an  additional  prepoasesskm  in  hia 
favour,  if  it  availed  any  thing  at  all  in  tho 
estimation  of  the  jury.  He  protested,  ha 
could  see  no  improper  purpose,  no  oadno 
object,  in  the  mind  of  the  judge;  and  if 
there  were  none,  to  what  purpose  should 
the  House  go  into  a  committee  ?  He  had 
examined  aS  the  chaises,  and  he  dedared 
he  could  see  no  ground  for  impeachment 
of  the  chief-justice,  or  for  taking  any  step 
which  naii^t  imply  the  slightest  doubt  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct.  If-  he  had 
thought  the  chief-jastioe  had  been  guilty 
of  any  malvenatkm,  the  noble  lord  him* 
sdf  could  not  be  more  ready  than  ha 
should  be  to  institote  proceedings  against 
him;  but,  thinkinr  as  he  did,  that  wa 
owed  the  purity  or  the  administratioo  of 
justice,  not  so  modi  to  the  diaraeter  of 
the  judges  theosselves  as  to  the  constant 
jeabusy  and  supervisiott  of  parliament— 
to -the  cottvictian  that  existed  in  thebreait 
of  the  judges  that  they  most  not  be  awajred 
by  partiality,  lest  they  shoidd  be  visrted 
by  the  inquiries  of  parliament :  thinking 
au  this,  he  fdt  it  due  to  the  character  (S* 
the  judges  to  aftrd  them  support  where* 
ever  ttey  maintained  the  oouise  of  up* 
rightoess;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
crud  than  to  bring  lorwaid  unfounded 
statements.  It  was  not  enough  to  profo 
a  mistake  in  point  effect,  but  some  grsaa 
error,  which  ooold  only  be  attributed  to 
improper  motives,  and  which  cave  reason 
to  suppose  diat  the  badness  of  the  heart 
had  contributed  to  the  perversioa  of  the 
judgment  As  he  bad  voted  agaiast  the 
expuUoa  of  the  noUaleidy  becaasa  there 
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was  not  then  ground  on- which  the  House 
could  found  that  motion,  so  he  should 
▼ote  against  the  motion  now  proposed  by 
him. 

The  Solicitor  General^  after  what  had 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
would  hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
trouble  the  House  with  any  observations ; 
but  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  had  cooGned 
his  remarks  chiefly  to  the  first  charge; 
and  the  question  before  the  House  was, 
whether  the  articles  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee  or  not  ?  As  the  articles  had 
been  suffered  to  lie  so  long  on  the  table* 
it  struck  him,  that  as  soon  as  there  had 
been  an  opportunity  of  reading  and  consi- 
dering them,  so  soon  should  the  subject 
be  brought  before  the  House:  and^that, 
for  the  reasons  so  eloquently  given  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side. 
He  agreed  with  that  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  as  the  House  on  the  one  hand  should 
watch  with  jealousy  over  the  conduct  of 
the  judges,  so  on  the  other  it  should  pro- 
tect them  while  deserving  of  protection, 
not  only  as  a  debt  of  justice  due  to  the 
judges,  but  as  a  debt  due  to  justice  her- 
self in  order  that  the  public  confidence  in 
the  purity  of  the  administration  of  our 
laws  might  not  be  dbappointed,  and  that 
the  course  of  that  administration  might 
continue  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  for, 
unless  the  judges  were  protected  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  the  public  opi- 
nion of  the  excellence  of  our  laws  would 
inevitably  be  weakened;  and  to  weaken 
public  opinion^  was  to  weaken  justice  her- 
self. He  agreed  also  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that,  in  order  to  bring  the 
subject  before  a  committee,  the  chief- 
justice  must  be  charged  with  some  matter 
of  fact;  for,  if  forced  inferences  were  to 
form  the  whole  of  the  charges,  there  was 
no  act  of  a  man's  life  that  might  not,  by 
tortured  constructions,  be  turned  to  his 
disadvantage.  He  trusted,  therefore,  the 
House  would  not  suffer  the  subject  to  pass 
into  a  committee ;  for  if  they  permitted  a 
committee  to  sit,  they,  in  some  measure, 
sanctioned  the  charge. — He  should  now 
make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  first 
charge.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  bad  most  truly  said,  that  what 
the  noble  judge  had  done,  so  far  from 
operating  against  the  prisoner,  had  turned 
materially  to  his  advantage ;  namely,  the 
giving  time  for  the  impression  that  had 
been  made  on  the  mind  of  the  jury  to  take 
its  due  course.  With  respect  to  the  coun- 
•olf' he  would  Tenturc  to  say,  that  in  a 


trial  of  this  sort,  which  depended  n6t  on 
any  investigation  of  nice  legal  arguments^ 
— not  on  points  of  abstruse  or  difficoH 
learning,  but  on  a  plain  statement  of  fiaicttf, 
he  should  say,  as  a  counsel  himself,  whea 
the  whole  evidence  was  warm  from  the 
hearing,  **  Let  me  now  state  what  I  have 
to  offer,  and  don't  let  me  be  called  on  to- 
morrow morning,  when  the  impression 
now  so  warmly  felt  shall  have  become  cold 
and  weakened.''  He  should  have  pre- 
ferred this  as  a  counsel  himself,  at  what- 
ever expense  of  bodily  or  mental  fatigue. 
But  he  had  another  important  observation 
to  make  on  the  subject  of  time,  for  to  that 
the  noble  lord's  charge  was  principally  ad- 
dressed ;  he  should  say,  that  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  justiee,  of  truth,  (which  must 
be  the  object  of  every  honest  judge),  in  a 
case  where  the  defendant  comes  prepared, 
to  hear  his  statement  before  any  division 
of  the  business :  the  end  of  the  prosecu- 
tion was  not  the  proper  time  to  divide  a 
cause:  he  should  say  to  a  defendant, 
*<  Let  me  hear  your  opening ;  I  shall  then 
know  the  outline  of  your  defence,  and  fix 
YOU  to  your  first  statement." — The  noble 
lord  had  stated  another  circumstance  as 
having  operated  to  his  disadvantage,  from 
a  most  unaccountable  misunderstanding  of 
oUr  legal  forms  of  proceeding.  A  number 
of  defendants  in  the  same  cause  were  as- 
sisted by  as  many  as  eight  counsel,  re* 
tained  by  some  or  other  of  them ;  and  the 
noble  lord  brought  as  a  cause  of  complaint, 
that  all  the  eight  were  not  permitted  to 
address  the  jury.  Did  not  the  noble 
lord  know,  that  although  each  defendant 
might,  if  he  pleased,  address  the  jury, 
yet  no  more  than  the  leading  counsel  were 
ever  permitted  to  do  so  ?— As  to  the  other 
charges,  they  filled  agreat  quantity  of  paper ; 
some  of  them  he  should  not  go  through, 
because  hon.  gentlemen  bad  had  sufficient 
opportunity  to  weigh  their  merits ;  but  all 
of  them  imputed  misconduct  at  the  trial ; 
and,  in  order  to  prove  this,  facts  which 
took  place  subsequently  to  the  trial,  which 
were  never  brought  before  the  jury,  sup^ 
ported  by  mere  voluntary  affidavits,  were 
stated  to  have  produced  partiality  and 
corruption  in  the  judge  at  the  triah 
Though  he  had  no  right  to  impute  im- 
proper motives  to  the  noble  lord  in  bring* 
mg  forward  these  charges,  he  had  a  right 
at  least  to  desire  that  tte  noble  lord  would 
exercise  some  caution  before  he  so  rea- 
dily attributed  improper  motives  to  ano- 
ther ;  bat  it  was  dear  from  the  whole  tone 
of  tbo  articles,  that  they  did  not  oone 
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firom  any  cooTiction  of  mind  on  tbo  part 
of  the  framer  of  thein»  but  from  a  eautious 
research  for  points  of  captious  objection. 
Wbere  was  the  noble  judge  alleged  to 
havemistated  the  lawi  Where  was  be  al- 
legedto  have  mistated  fact?    Nowhere! 
save  as  to  one  Alexander  Murray,  which 
now  proved  to  be  without   foundation. 
Bat  the  noble  judge  made  use  of  erroneous 
reasoningy  and  did  not  give  the  proper 
inferences  to  the  jury  I  Thia  was  the  whole 
amount  of  the  charge.    And  who  was  the 
fairest  judge  of  the  construction  to  be  put 
on  facts,  a  person  who  was  not  implicated, 
whose  mina  came  to  the  examination  un* 
biassed,  whose  fame  and  character  were 
at  stake  on  the  construction  he  should 
form-— or  the  accused  himself?   The  soli- 
citor«general  said,    he  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  that 
the  House  must  see  a  corrupt  mind,  before 
they  went  into  a  committee ;  so  far  from 
this,  what  was  the  situation  of  the  learned 
judge  before  this  trial  ?    This  was  no  mat- 
ter done  in  a  corner ;  the  trial  took  place 
before  a  crowded  court,  before  persona  of 
the  highest  rank  and  eminence,  whom 
curiosity  bad  attracted ;   and  the  noble, 
and,    he  would  say,   tha  upright  judge 
who  presided,  was  supposed  to  have  vio- 
lated his  duties ~to  have  sacrificed  a  cha- 
racter earned  by  a  long  and  laborious 
course  at  the  bench  and  at  the  bar— to 
have  subjected  himself  to  the  disgrace  of 
aa  impeachment  in  that  House*— and  for 
what  i   What  was  it  to  him  bejond  the 
event  of  the   trial,  what  became  of  De 
Berenger,  of  Butt,  of  Cochrane  John- 
stone?—what,  even,   of  the  noble  lord 
himself?  He  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  character  ofthe  noble  judge. 
Never  was  there  an  individual  at  tlie  bar, 
or  on  the  bench  less  liable  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  corrupt  motives.    Never  was  there 
one  more  remarkable  for  independence,— 
he  would  say  aturdy  independence— of 
character,  than  the  noble  and  learned  lord. 
For  twelve  years  he  had  presided  on  the 
bench,  with  unsullied  honour— displaying 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  law— evincing 
as  much  legal  learning  as  was  ever  amassed 
by  any  individual.    And  now,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  when  he  had  arrived  at 
the  highest  dignity  to  which  a  man  could 
arrive,  by  a  promotion,  well-earned,  at  the 
bar,  and  doubly  well-earned  on  the  bencbi 
they  were  told,  thai,  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  when  all  around  him  had  an  op- 
portunity of  detecting  him,  he  had  sacri- 
ficed all  his  honours,  by  acting  from  cor- 
( VOL.  XXXI V.) 


nipt  motives,  for  which  no  reason  what* 
ever  was  assigned.  If  the  noble  lord  had 
made  specific  charges  against  the  learned 
judge — if  his  articles  stated  that  he  had 
been  seduced  by  corruption  ~ that  be  had 
taken  a  bribe — that  he  had  consulted  with 
thia  man  or  that  man  on  the  subject— « 
then  the  noble  lord  might  si^  to  th^ 
House,  *'  Give  me  a  comnMttee,  that  J 
may  prove  these  speci6c  facts."  But 
where  were  the  facts  to  be  foi^nd  ?  Thf 
noble  lord  referred  in  all  his  argumenta- 
tive articles  (for  so  they  were,  not  one 
specific  charge  being  made)  to  the  printed 
report  of  the  trial— which,  he  doubted  not^ 
was  accurate,  because  it  was  given  by  a 
most  accurate  man.  Let  the  House  read 
the  trial->let  them  look  at  the  evidence-* 
let  them  consider  the  summing  up,  and 
the  comments  of  the  learned  judge— and 
they  would  assuredly  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, tliat,  instead  of  having  pressed 
the  case  too  hardly,  he  had  omitted  much 
that  might  have  beea  urged  against  the 
noble  lord.  There  never  was  a  fairer  nor 
a  more  impartial  charge  .  than  that  de- 
livered by  the  learned  judge,  in  summing 
up  the  ca^c.  T!)?  noble  lord  had  drawn 
into  corsi  ^^.raticd  com&tothcr  matters-^ 
that  one  point  had  not  been  proved,  and 
another  point  had  not  been  proved,  which 
were  material  to  him.  This  might  be  so. 
But  was  it  the  fault  of  the  learned  judge  ? 
Was  he  to  suppose  that  those  gentieroen 
to  whom  the  case  of  the  noble  lord  was 
intrusted,  were  deficient  in  their  duty? 
No  such  diing.  It  was  never  suggested 
to  him.  And,  even  if  it  were,  he  could 
not  command  a  difierent  course  to  be 
taken.  He  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  the 
gentlemen  employed  had  proved  every 
thii|g>that  could  be  proved  for  their 
clients^ — and,  conceiving,  the  evidence  to 
be  fully  given,  he  left  the  case  fairly  to 
the  jury,  who  came  to  the  decision  of 
which  the  noble  lord  complained.  He 
would  only  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  one  pomt  contained  in  the  articles.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  though  he  appeared  anxious  to  know 
what  passed  at  the  time  the  servant 
brought  De  Berenget's  letter  to  lord 
Cochrane,  yet  did  not  examine  him  as  to 
all  the  facts  connected  with  that  transac* 
tion.  Now,  how  did  this  stand?  After 
having  been  examined  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  and  for  the  defence,  the 
learned  judgQ  asked  the  witness,  **  What 
did  IcHrd  Cochrane  say  when  you  delivered 
him  the  note^'  If  that  were  not  proof  of 
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a  disposition  to  learn  every  thing^  that  oc- 
(lurred,  he  knew  not  what  was*  The  an« 
awer  was — "  Very  well,  Thomasi  then  I 
must  return  A  This  was  all  lord  Cochrane 
aaid,  according  to  the  depoaition  of  the 
witness— and  yet  the  charge  was»  that  the 
learned  judge  did  not  ask  every  thing 
about  this  meeting— and  that,  therefore, 
he  was  guilty  of  partiality  and  corruption. 
Without  goiDg  through  the  articles,  one 
by  one,  he  could  safely  atate,  that  they 
contained  mere  charges  of  inference. 
The  learned  judge  was  accused  of  par- 
tiality, injustice,  and  misrepresentation, 
because  he  did  not  reason  in  t  ne  same  way 
in  which  the  noble  lord  would  have  done. 
He  had  drawn,  it  was  said,  wrong  infe- 
rences from  much  of  the  evidence— and, 
ergo  he  was  guilty  of  partiality  and  injus* 
tice.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  acting 
with  gross  injustice  towards  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  if  the  House  did  not  imme- 
diately, after  the  present  discussion  was 
ended,  come  to  a  determination,  that 
those  articles  ought  not  to  be  referred  to 
a  committee.  He  did  not  advise  this  for 
the  purpose  of  stoppings  inquiry,  but  to 
•how  that  the  judgment  of  the  House  was, 
that  there  was  no  crhninal  matter  to  con- 
aider.  He  thought  the  artides  ought  not 
to  go  to  a  committee,  beoause  there  was 
noUiing  for  inquiry  that  could,  by  possibi- 
lity, throw  the  slightest  imputation  upon 
the  character  of  the  noble  and  learned 
judge.  He  was  ghid  the  time  was  at 
length  come,  when  the  House  were  oilled 
on  to  state  their  feeling  on  this  subject. 
If  he  had  conceived,  that  so  long  a  time 
would  have  been  suffered  to  elapse,  before 
the  question  was  brought  forward,  he  cer- 
taml;^  should  have  opposed  the  vote  for 
printing  the  articles — ^not  to  prevent  their 
being  read— but  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  this  important  point,  namely, 
whether  they  contained  any  impeachable 
matter  or  not.  He  did  not  pursue  this 
course  at  the  time,  because  he  would  not 
have  it  said,  that  he  took  undue  means  to 
prevent  the  publicity  of  the  charges. 
Every  person,  however,  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  them,  he  con- 
fessed, he  then  fyh  very  anxious  that  a 
decision  should  be  come  to  immediately, 
and,  therefore,  he  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
on  the  subject,  after  the  recess.  The  day 
and  hour  had  now  come,  when  a  judg- 
ment was  to  be  formed  on  this  case ;  and 
he  sat  down,  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
House  would  agree  with  liim  in  thinking, 
that  these  diarges  should  not  be  referr^ 


to  a  committee,  because,  on  the  face  of 
them,  there  was  no  criminal  matter  for  io* 
quiry. 

Sir  Frands  Burdeit  expressed  his  dis- 
position to  deal  out  equal  justice  to  all 
parties,  and  to  consider  this  case  witb  the 
utmost  temperance.    In  the  presence  of 
the  noble  lord,  who  had  brought  forward 
these  charges,  he  was  indisposed,  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  to  state  his  firm  ino* 
pression  of  the  innocence  of  that  noble 
lord,  and  of  the  severity  and  injustice  of 
his  suffering.    He  would  treat  the  ques- 
tion with  that  coolness  and  impartialitj 
which  became  his  doty,  and  to  which  he 
wished  the  learned  judge,  to  whom  the 
accusations  referred,  had  paid  more  atten- 
tion, upon  the  trial  under  conatderatioo* 
He  could  also  wish  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down^ 
had  evinced  somewhat  more  of  his  cha- 
racteristic candour  upon   this  occaaioiu 
But  mih  respect  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Law)  who  deprecated  so  much  the 
entertainment  of  any  charges  of  this  na- 
ture, because,  ^ulv,  such  chargca  were 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  character 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  it  must 
be  obvious  thatauch  language  (excusable, 
perhaps,  from  that  hon.  gentleman)  would 
operate  against  the  investigation  of  any 
cnarges  whatever   against   any  judge- 
would,  indeed,  form  a  bar  against  the 
exercise  of  the  best   privilege  of  that 
House«-the  privilege  of  inquinng  into  the 
conduct  of  courts  of  justice.    He  could 
not,  however,   suppose  tliat  the  House 
would  be  influenced  in  any  degree  by  the 
commonif  lace  tirade  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, for  his  observations  would   serve 
equally  to  defend  all  judges^to  shdter 
even  those  judges  who  had  been  dragged 
from  the  bench  for  their  misconducts— to 
protect,  for  instance,  from  trial  or  con- 
demnation the  judges  who  had  acted  so 
iniquitously  towards  Russel  and  Sydney. 
But  the  observations  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man could,  in  fact,  have  no  weight  with 
thinking  men,  and  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  as  well  if  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
spared  them :  at  all  events,  it  would  have 
been  as  well  if  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
abstained  from  acrimony  on  the  present 
occasion.    It  would  be  indeed  becoming 
the  qature  of  the  case  to  avoid  acrimony 
on  both  sides.    He  approved  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  noble  lord  near  him,  in  wholly 
abstaining  from  acrimonious  observationa 
— >in  connnmg  himself  to  the  merits  of  the 
motion. 
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Witk  respect  to  that  mottoiiy  he  oould 
not  concur  with  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  below  him  (Mr.  Pon« 
flonbyjy  that  it  referred  only  to  the  fii^ 
ohaige;  that  that  indeed  formed  the^ra- 
vamtn  of  the  charget.  ThiB^  however, 
appeared  to  htm  a  ?ery  erroneous  opinion ; 
&r  ni  lookins  to  that  part  of  the  case 
which  referred  to  the  postponement  of  the 
trial,  and  the  separation  of  thejury,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  a  practice  or  late  years, 
it  formed  a  very  serious  charge  against  the 
learned  judge.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
below  him,  as  well  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  had,  no  doubt, 
maintained  that  it  was  of  the  matest  ad^ 
vantage  to  an  advocate  to  reply  while  the 
evidence  upon  which  he  was  to  comment 
was  frerii  in  the  mind  of  the  jury.  To 
this  proposition,  however,  he  (sir  Francis) 
(Oould  not  subscribe;  for  he  must  eVer 
think  it  advantapeooa  to  any  man  to  have 
some  tkne  to  deliberate  upon  the  (acts  and 
afguments  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
answer.  But  without  the  merits  of  any 
general  proposition,  it  was  sufficient  to 
atate,  that  on  this  particular  occasion  the 
counsel  distinctly  declared  to  the  judge 
their  inability,  from  fatigue,  to  enter  into 
the  defence  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night. 
Therefore  the  tirade  of  the  learned  gen- 
tikmian  wbo  spoke  last,  as  to  his  general 
proposition,  was  quite  beside  the  question. 
The  counsel  applied  far  a  postjjonement 
of  the  trial  untd  the  next  day,  in  conse* 
quence  of  their  excessive  fatigue  after  a 
trial  of  fourteen  hours  duration.  But  the 
application  was  resisted  on  this  ground, 
aa  alleged  by  the  judge,  that  several  pnb- 
lie  officers  were  in  attendanco  to  be  exa- 
i|Bined  as  witnesses,  and  that  their  attend- 
ance a  second  day  would  be  mconveaient 
to  the  public  business  of  the  country. 
Tet  the  trial  was  afterwards  postponed, 
withottt  examining  those  witnesses.  There- 
fore he  felt  himself  entitled  to  say,  that 
the  judge  assigned  a  lalse  reason  for  re* 
jecting  the  application  of  the  defendant's 
counsel,  and  compelling  them  to  enter 
into  the  defence  when  iStj  were  avowedly 
unable  so  to  do— when,  indeed,  the  jury 
aa  wdl  as  the  counsel,  must  have  been 
exhausted;  such  conduct,  then,  he  con- 
oeived  to  mvdve  a  direct  charge  of  bias 
and  partiality,  worthy  of  inquiry. 

Then,  as  to  the  ISth  charge,  that  obvi- 
oualy  contained  a  very  serious  accusation 
against  the  leaned  judge.  It  set  forth, 
<*  that  the  chief  justice  Iwd  unwarrantably 
enforoad  an  opinioni  that  De  Bereoger  qp* 


peered  before  lord  Codirane  in  a  red 
coat,  of  which  there  was  no  evidence* 
(This  charge  militated  against  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  and  it  might  be  inferred, 
from  his  not  having  noticed  it,  that  he  had 
not  perused  the  articles.  This  accusation 
was  not  of  the  nature  he  had  described- 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  erroneous  rea* 
soning— it  was  a  specific  charge  of  ^  mis- 
directing the  jury— of  supplying  evidence 
to  them,  whicli  the  witnesses  had  not 
given.'  There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidenca 
to  support  the  observations  made  by  the 
learned  judge  on  this  part  of  the  case— 
and  it  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  that 
those  observations  were  couched  dmoat 
in  the  very  words  that  had  been  made  use 
of  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  in 
his  opening  speech.  If  wnat  the  learned 
lord  nere  stated  had  been  proved  in  evi* 
dence  (but  he  denied  that  it  was),  and  had 
he  fair  Francis)  been  on  the  jury,  he 
khotud  have  been  compelled  to  return  thai 
verdict  which  Uie  jury  had  given.  What 
were  the  words  of  the  leained  judge? 
«  Having,*'  said  he,  <<  hunted  down  the 
game,  they  showed  what  became  of  hia 
skin.  De  Berenger,  it  seems,  pulled  hia 
scarlet  uniform  ciff,  and  appeared  in  green. 
But  if  that  cdour  did  not  excite  lord 
Cochrane's  suspicion^  what  became  ef  De 
Berenger's  star  and  medal  I  When  he  saw 
those,  it  became  him,  as  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been 
in  that  masquerade  dress  ?  It  was,  there- 
fore, for  the  jury  to  consider,  whether  the 
defendant  did  not  know  veryweU where 
De  Berenger  had  been?*'  The  learned 
lord  also  observed,  <*  That  De  Berenger 
came  before  lord  Cochrane  in  the  costume 
of  his  crime.''  Now  there  was  not  an 
iota  of  evidence  to  prove  that  De  Berenger 
ever  appeared  berore  lord  Cochrane  in 
what  tne  learned  judge  had  termed  his 
M  masquerade  dresSi"  If  such  evidence 
were  'given,  his  case  would  have  been 
utterly  defenceless.  A  hackney  coach* 
man  was  the  only  person  who  deposed 
that  De  Berenger  went  to  lord  Cochrane'a 
house  in  a*ted  uniform.  That  hackney 
coachman,  he  believed,  received  a  sum  of 
money  for  hia  evidence  [Hear,  hear  13* 
He  had  heiyd  no.  The  Stock  Exchange 
committee  offered  money  for  evidence  i 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  for  false  evidence. 
The  Attorney  General  spoke  to  order. 
The  question  was,  whether  those  chargea 
should  go  before  a  committee;  and  in 
supporting  the  affirmative  of  that  question^ 
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the  honourable  baronet  had  unwarrantably 
stated  what  he  had  heard  elsewhere,  that 
Crane  the  coachman  had  received  a  bribe, 
as  the  purchase  of  false  testimony  [Cries 
ofNo,  no,  no]. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  the  attorney- 
general  was  certainly  out  of  order  in  call- 
ing the  hon.  baronet  to  order. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  resumed.  He  said 
he  was  always  happy  to  hear  what  learned 
gentlemen  on  these  occasions  wished  to 
say,  because,  if  their  feelings  could  not  be 
sfippressedy  the  House  generally  got  more 
from  them  than  when  they  were  on  their 
gtrard  [A  laugh].  It  was  a  great  mis- 
r^esentation  to  say,  that  he  bad  accused 
the  coachman  of  receiving  a  bribe  for 
false  evidence.  He  had  merely  observed, 
that  4he  Stack  Exchange  had  ofifered  money 
for  evidence ;  and,  therefore,  tiie  evidence 
of  those  who  were  thus  rewarded  ought  to 
be  received  wHh  great  caution.  Thexsase 
of  lord  Cochrane  ^depended  on  the  «vi- 
dtence  of  Crane,  the  coachman — and  his 
t^timony,  he  thought,  might  be  recon- 
<Sled  with  the  svatement  oTtheirK^le  lord. 
De  Berenger,  when  he  got  out  of  the 
coach,  had  a  great  coat  on,  and  it  was 
said  tinder  that  he  wore  a  red  uniform. 
It  was  important  to  know  whether  he 
wore  such  an  uniform  or  not ;  for,  if  he 
did  not,  there  was  an  end  to  the  marn 
cause  of  suspicion.  Lord  Yarmouth 
stated,  in  his  evidence,  that  the  uniform 
of  De  Bereh^er,  as  adjutant  of  the  rifle 
corps  which  his  lordship  commanded,  was 
green,  with  red  facings.  Now  the  coach- 
man might  have  seen  the  red  collar,  and 
De  Berenger's  great  coat  being  buttoned, 
the  principal  colour  might  have  escaped 
his  observation.  It  was  impossible,  he 
conceived,  to  get  rid  of  this  charge,  which 
imputed  to  the  judge  a  serious  misdtrec* 
tion,  on  a  point  of  very  great  importance. 
The  <|uestion  for  the  House  to  consider 
was,  *•  Did  these  charges,  if  admitted, 
contain  criminal  matter  for  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  House?"  He  conceived  they 
did-»and  the  one  he  had  just  referred  to 
appeared  to  him  of  very  great  weight  in- 
deed. As  to  seeing  for  motives  for  im- 
proper conduct,  it  was  not  their  doty.  No 
doubt,  the  judges  who  condemned  Russell 
and  Sidney,  were,  at  the  thne,  spoken  of 
tfs  men  of  hi^h  character,  who  coold  not 
be  supposed  to  suffer  any  base  motives  to 
influence  their  conduct.  Such  arguments 
as  these  ought  to  be  banished  from  that 
House.  It  was  their  duty  to  look,  with 
oonstituttoaal  suspicion  and  jedo\isy9  on 


the  proceedings  of  the  judges ;  aad,  when 
a  grave  charge  was  solemnly  bro«sght  for- 
ward,  justice  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to 
the  judge,  demanded  an  hiqoiry  into  it;— 
much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  circoni- 
stance  of  these  charges  having  been  pre* 
sented  by  the  noble  lord,  who  was  a  mem* 
ber  of  that  House.  Now,  meosbera  of 
parliament  possessed  certain  privileges; 
and  one  of  them  was,  the  right  of  Ityio^ 
an  article  of  charge  upon  the  table  of  that 
House.  But  a  member  had  not,  in  Act, 
any  material  advantage  in  this  respect,  for 
any  other  member  of  the  commonity 
might  also  prefer  a  charge  in  the  shape  of 
a  petition,  which  he  (sir  Francis)  ihoold 
not  hesitate  to  present ;  nor  could  he  aiip- 
pose  that  any  member  of  that  House,  aware 
of  his  duty,  would  reftise  to  present  such 
a  petition.  Therefore,  there  was  bo 
mighty  difference  in  such  cases  between 
members  of  that  House  and  other  indivi- 
duals. But  as  the  charge  under  consi- 
deration was  presented  by  a  mcoiber  of 
that  House,  it  was  surely  not  the  lew  en* 
tMed  to  attention. 

The  sentence  which  had  been  passed 
on  the  noble  lord  was  considered  by  everj 
person,  except  the  noble  lord  faiaiiseM^  as 
immoderately  severe.  The  noble  lord  had 
scorned  to  apply  for  a  remission  of  soy 
part  of  that  sentence.  Conscious  of  hio 
innocence,  he  had  said,  **  If  I  conuaitted 
this  offence — if  the  sccusation  be  tnie^ 
then  I  deserve  not  merely  this  sentence^ 
but  one  ten  thousand  times  more  severe." 
But  he  utterly  disclaimed,  any  participo* 
tion  in  the  transaction.  Here  die  boo* 
baronet  detailed  the  proceedings  of  the 
noble  lord  to  obtain  a  new  trial  in  order 
to  prove  his  innocence,  by  adduoia^ 
further  *  evidence,  and  strongly  animad- 
verted upon  the  conduct  of  the  court  of 
King*s-bench  in  rejecting  the  noble  lord*s 
application  upon  the  subject,  becsusey 
truly,  others  involved  in  the  same  indioi- 
ment,  and  who  had  fled  the  country,  did 
not  join  in  the  application.  When  tlie 
noble  lord  stated,  tlmt  he  c^uld  brmg  lor* 
ward  evidence  to  rebut  those  facta  which 
weighed  most  against  him,  and  which  ifcrs 
sufficient  to  induce  a  court  of  justice  to 
revise  thar  sentence,  he  was  met  b^  a 
rule  of  the  court,  which.  In  his  opinisn, 
so  far  from  providing  for  the  adfflinistim- 
tion  of  substantial  justice,  impeded  aad 
opposed  it.  He  knew  of  no  right  s  eooit 
had  to  make  rules  of  sudi  a  descri|iitioo* 
The  Great  Charter  said<^<<  NuUi  veofle- 
mnsi  nulli  negf^imus  sut  deferanraiy  jvs* 
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tidam  vel  rectmn."  But  here  diere  was  a 
negatar ;  and»  he  might  add,  looking  to 
the  expente,  if  a  new  trial  were  granted, 
a-vendetur  also.  This  was  extremely 
hard  on  the  noble  lord ;  and,  situated  as 
he  was,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  made 
every  effort  in  his  po^er  to  do  away  the 
accuaatton  of  having  been  concerned  in  a 
transaction  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
But  he  was  not  permitted  to  bring  for- 
ward his  case  again ;  he  was  told  that,  as 
«11  the  parties  were  not  in  court,  he  could 
not  have  a  new  trial.  They  had  heard  of 
a  very  severe  court,  mentioned  in  aa  an- 
cient author— 

**  -*-alrf  RhadMBaotliui  Iwbet  dariiiiois  ngos, 
Castigatqoe,  aoditque  dolot." 

But,  in  this  case,  the  court  was  more  ob^ 
4iirate->they  would  pnoub,  but  they  re- 
fused to  hear.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tiaman,  who  had  argued  that  the  charges 
ought  not  to  be  entertained,  had  selected 
the  weakest  of  them  for  animadversion, 
and  given  them  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 
This  was  not  acting  fairly.  If  he  had 
picked  out  the  strongest  charge — com« 
bated  with  it,  and  showed  its  fallacy— that 
would  have  been  treating  the  subject 
piToper]y,.and  ia  she  manner  which  its  im- 
portance deserved.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  more  unlike  the  thing  than  the 
aample  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  produced.  It  was  not  a  fair 
way  ofiproceediog  to  pick  out  what  might 
be  considered  as  surplusage  en  the  aob- 
ject.  The  refusal  of  a  new  trial  was  not  a 
light  charge,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
treated.  He  should  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  House  would  not  be  of  opinion  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  charges  df  suffi* 
cient  weight  to  make  them  a  fit  subject  of 
consideration.  The  hon.  baronet  acain 
contended,  that  the  learned  judge  had 
been  guilty  of  ^roBs  misrepresentation,  in 
the  course  of  hm  charge,  and  concluded 
by  calling  on  the  House  to  accede  to  the 
motion,  unless  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
a  mistatement  made  by  a  judge  to  a  jury— 
a  mistatement  evidenUy  not  arising  from 
an  error  in  judgment— was  unworthy  of 
their  serious  attention.  It  must,  he  said, 
be  dear  to  any  man  who  impartially  read 
the  charges  throughout,  that  they  con* 
taioed  a  great  deal  of  in^MAclnble  matter, 
which  called  for  the  inquisition  of  that 
House. 

The  4mnu^  General  said,  be  knew 
flat  vamj  persona  wme  of  opinion  tiw 
House  bad  fiaiised  too  long  before  they 


arrived  at  the  question  before  them.  It 
was  due  to  the  noble  and  learned  judge  and 
to  the  character  of  the  administration  of 
justice  not  to  pause  too  long.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  opinion  that  there  had 
been  too  much  delay ;  for  if  the  subject 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
noble  lord,  it  might  have  given  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  there  was  something  in  the 
charges  which  was  meant  to  be  crushed. 
If,  however,  the  noble  and  learned  judge 
were  not  either  more  or  less  than  man,  he 
would  consider  this  to  be  a  proud  day  to 
him  when  he  should  hear  the  result  of  the 
discussion.  It  was  a  great  consolation  to 
the  noble  and  learned  judge  to  know,  that 
aAer  the  lapse  of  two  long  years,  there 
could  not  be  found  in  this  nation,  in  its 
present  enlightened  state,  any  man  to  pre* 
sent  these  charges  to  the  House,  but  the 
unfortunate  culprit  who  had  been  foimd 
guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  country.  Nobody 
appeared  with  him  on  this  occasion  but 
the  hon.  baronet,  so  long  and  so  honour* 
ably  associated  with  him  in  the  affisctions 
of  the  electors  of  that  city  in  which  they 
were  then  sitting.  Psssing  over  many  of 
the  hardships  which  it  had  been  said  the 
noble  lord  had  been  compelled  to  submit 
to,  he  came  to  the  observations  which  the 
hon.  baronet  had  made  on  the  trial.  In 
this  it  had  been  imputed  to  the  learned 
judge  who  presided  on  that  occasion,  that 
he  had  d&ah  unjustly  by  the  accused ; 
that  he,  for  some  motive  not  to  be  con^^ 
ceived,  had  done  that  which,  if  really  done, 
would  have  been  one  of  the  basest  acts  of  in- 
justice that  had  ever  disgraced  any  judg* 
ment  seatr— ordered  the  counsel  of  the  de« 
fondant  to  proceed  with  a  defence  at  a  tiaw 
when  they  were  so  much  exhausted  as.  to 
be  unequal  to  the  task,  in  order  to  get  the 
noble  lord  into  the  trammels  of  coaivio* 
tion.  The  learned  judge  to  whom  thia 
conduct  had  been  imputed,  had  beenao 
well  vindicated  with  respect  to  hb  con* 
duct  in  this  instance  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Ppnsonby),  that 
little  or  nothing  was  left  for  hia  on  the 
subject.  If  he  thought  it  neoesaary  to  oaf 
any  thing  on  this  point,  he  should  feellla 
could  not  do  better  than  to  nepeat  the  ht* 
minoos  speech  of  itbe  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. At  present  he  shirald  only  ramark, 
that  aomebody  must  regolate  she  ^ttaags 
of  the  court,  and  detenome  when  sta  » 
jeurnmeat  sbonld  take  plaee,  or  no  boA' 
«ess  cookl  be  gotihaoii^  with,  aod  ^tm 
doty  of  ceuiae  Tested  with  she  noble  mad 
Uarjaad  judge.    But  k  was  aaid,  <<  Uow 
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cruel  it  wflis  in  the  learned  lord  to  call  on 
the  defendant's  counsel  to  proceed,  when 
they  were  so  much  exhausted,  and  at  so 
late  an  hour.'*  Those  who  spoke  thus, 
knew  little  of  the  hardships  to  which  the 
profession  were  subjected,  if  they  thought 
this  would  be  considered  to  press  very 
hardly  on  those  whose  situation  was  thus 
made  the  subject  of  commiseration.  He 
himself  had  been  engaged  in  his  profes- 
aional  labours  from  nine  o'clock  that 
morningy  without  having  taken  the  slightest 
rest  or  refection,  and  he  should  be  ex- 
tremely ashamed  if  he  could  not  continue 
his  exertions  till  a  latei^  hour  of  the 
night  than  that  at  which  they  had  yet  ar« 
rived.  In  a  case  like  that  of  the  noble 
tordi  the  counsel,  from  finding  it  hopeless, 
might  be  content  to  adjourn  on  the  plea  of 
their  being  fatigued,  )iuf  the  result  on  this 
occasion  had  proved  they  were  not  disqua- 
lified from  the  due  performance  of  their 
duties,  for,  on  looking  at  the  defence,  it 
tnust.be  admitted  that  mortal  man  could 
not  have  made  more  of  such  materials  than 
had  been  made  of  them  by  the  counsel  of 
the  noble  lord.  Every  man  who  had  ever 
been  placed  in  such  a  situation  must 
know,  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  proceed 
with  the  ca^,  while  the  subject  was 
growing  upon  them ;  while  they  had  dis- 
tinctly in  their  recollection  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  witnesses.  This  had  ever 
been  his  feeling*  That  which  was  offered, 
with  the  benefit  of  all  these  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  would  be  likely  to  be  for- 
cible and  convincing ;  but,  reserved  to  the 
following  day,  it  would  become  vapid  and 
of  no  efiect.  Much  had  been  said  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  noble  lord  by  the  hon. 
baronet.  He  thought  it  was  not  the  least 
of  them  that  the  nMe  lord  had  happened 
to  have  the  hon.  baronet  for  his  aavocate 
in  that  House  [Hear,  hear] !  He 
meant  to  say  he  was  unfortunate  in  this 
instance,  as  the  hon.  baronet  had  thought 
proper  to  enlaree  on  a  part  of  the  case  on 
which  he  could  be  followed,  with  almost 
the  certainty  of  bringing  conviction  home 
to  every  maui  that  that  view  ought  to  be 
tsdcenof  the  question  which  was  in  direct 
oppofition  to  the  wishes  of  the  noble  lord. 
Ijie  hon.  baronet  had  thought  it  was  a 
aerioua  charge  against  lord  EUenborough, 
diat  he  had  Baid«->*<  Not  only  had  the 
game  been  hunted  down,  but  it  had  been 
diown  what  was  become  of  the  skin,"  By 
^  Uie  game,"  the  person  of  DeBerenger  was 
evidently  meant;  by  the  skin,  the  rdl  coat, 
with  th^  orders^  and  all  l^e  trumpery 


which  decorated  it,  which  had  been  worn 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fraud. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  said,  if  it  had  been 
proved  that  De  Bereoger  had  gone  to  lord 
Cochrane  in  that  dress,  this  would  have 
satisfied  him  of  the  noble  lord^s  gnilt. 
Ai^er  what  had  passed  in  this  debate,  it 
became  his  painful  duty  to  pv^o  that  De 
Berenger  had  done  this.  The  attorney* 
generu  then  went  over  the  evidence,  and 
attempted  to  show  that  De  Berenffor  had 
gone  to  lord  Cochrane's  house  in  ttie  cos* 
tume  of  his  crime.  It  was,  he  said, 
provM  that  he  had  worn  it  at  Dov^, 
where,  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  knocked  up  the  people  of 
one  of  the  inns,  he  went,  he  belieifM,  to 
the  Ship-mn,  where  he  pretended  to  be 
the  bearer  of  ffreat  news,  and  wrote  hia 
dispatch  to  admiral  Hallowell  in  the 
Downs,  that  the  telegraph  might  be  set 
to  work  as  soon  as  it  was  day-light,  and 
thus  enable  the  conspirators,  at  this  end  of 
the  chain,  to  pocket  the  produce  of  their 
fraud,  even  before  their  messenger  could 

gst  to  town.  It  was  proved  that  Do 
erenger  had  worn  this  dress  on  the  road» 
till  he  got  into  Crane's  coach  at  Lambeth 
Marsh,  and  proceeded  to  lord  Coclirane's 
house.  It  was  proved  that  there  he 
changed  his  coat,  and  put  on  a  black  one, 
which  was  furnished  by  his  lordship ;  and 
stronger  circumstantial  evidence  than  thaa 
which  had  been  obtained  to  establish  these 
facts,  had  not  been  given  iamany  cases, 
where  the  parties  accused  had  ex^ated 
their  crimes  with  their  lives.  But  it  was 
wished  to  get  rid  of  Crane's  evidence. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  not  been  very  nice 
in  speaking  of  Uiis  man's  character,  how* 
ever  tender  he  might  be  of  character  in 
other  instances.'  It  had  been  said  that 
Crane  received  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  evidence  he  had  given  on  this  occasion. 
He  (the  attorney-general)  had  under« 
stood  by  this  that  it  was  meant  he  had  re* 
ceived  a  bribe.  He  was  not  sorry  that 
he  had  called  the  hon.  baronet  to  order 
when  speaking  on  this  subject,  as  he 
had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  sa^g 
that  be  only  meant  that  he  had  receiveo 
the  reward  which  he  had  been  oflbred  by 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  that  there  was 
no  harm  in  this.  If  tliere  was  no  harm  in 
his  receivmff  this  money  from  the  Stock 
Exchange,  he  could  not  understand  what 
aense  or  what  importance  there  was  in  the 
observation  which  the  hOn.  baronet  had 
made.  If  he  came  forward  but  as  the 
witness  of  truths  and  received  the  reward 
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the  Stock  Exchange  had  offered  to 
those  who  diould  come  forward^  what 
could  this  circamstance  detract  from  the 
importance  of  hit  evidence?  This  man 
might  be  said  to  have  gone  through  a  fiery 
ordeal.  If  what  he  had  said  was  untrue, 
the  noble  lord  might  have  found  means  of 
proving  it  to  be  false;  but  two  years  had 

E eased  away,  and  who  had  dared  to  indict 
im  for  what  he  had  sworn  on  the  trial  ? 
If  De  Berenger  did  not  go  to  the  house  df 
lord  Cochrane  in  Me  red  coat,  where  were 
bis  lordship's  servants,  and  wbj  were  they 
not  called  to  prove  this  ?  It  might  be  said, 
that  this  was  the  fault  of  the  counsel ;  but 
in  a  case  like  this,  such  a  point  would 
have  been  insisted  upon ;  and  he  was  sure 
the  noble  lord's  counsel  could  not  but  see 
the  importance  of  putting  a  negative  on 
the  rea  coat*  But  one  of  lora  Coch- 
nme'a  servants  had  been  called— -Den- 
man,  the  servant,  who  had  seen  De  Be- 
renger when  he  arrived,  and  while  he 
was  writing  the  note  which  was  carried 
to  his  lordship  at  the  tinman's,  yet  none 
of  the  noble  lord's  counsel  had  ventured 
to  ask  him  a  question  respecting  the  coat 
which  De  Berenger  had  worn*  Every 
tittle  of  the  evidence  proved  that  De  Be- 
renger had  worn  the  red  coat  from  Dover 
to  the  house  of  lord  Cochrane.  It  fol- 
lowed that  he  must  have  been  seen  in  it 
by  the  noble  lord ;  and  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  noble  and  learned  iudge  to  o&r 
those  comments  which  he  had  submitted 
to  the  jury*  He  would  have  been  guilty 
of  n  dereliction  of  his  duty  had  he  not 
asked  why  lord  Cochrane,  seeing  De  Be- 
renger in  this  mountebank  or  masquerade 
dress,  which  he  must  have  known  could 
liaTe  been  worn  for  no  honest  purpose-^ 
why  he  appeared  before  him  in  it — know- 
ing  De  Berenger  to  be  then  a  prisoner  in 
thS' rules  of  the  King's*bench,  and  know- 
ing him  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  situation 
on  board  his  majesty's  ship  the  Tonnant, 
then  going  out  to  America*  The  noble 
and  learned  judge,  he  repeated  it,  had  a 
right  to  assume  that  from  its  not  appearing 
that  this  dress  had  been  challenged  by 
lord  Cochrane,  that  he  was  a  party  to  the 
imposition,  to  further  which  it  was  proved 
to  nave  been  used.  If  the  hon*  baronet 
was  reaihr  disposed  to  draw  the  coodusion 
of  guilt  from  the  establishment  of  this  fact, 
his  heart,  he  was  afraid,  must  be  wrung 
with  pity  for  the  noble  accuser,  as  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  point  on  which 
he  rested  his  defence  was  proved  against 
him*    The  attoroey-geoeral  next  adverted 


to  the  charge  that  was  grounded  on  the 
refusal  of  a  new  trid*  The  hon.  baronet 
allowed  that  an  obstacle  In  point  of  law 
stood  in  the  way  of  granting  a  rule  for  a 
new  trial,  and  that  the  noble  and  learned 
judge  might  plead  precedent,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  for  his  conduct.  The 
noble  accuser,  however,  could  derive  no 
presumption  in  favour  of  his  innocence 
from  such  a  refusal,  as  his  defence  had 
really  been  brought  forward  in  the  plead- 
ings on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  his 
additional  affidavits  received.  He  had  at 
first  been  found  guilty  by  a  grand  jury  of 
his  countrymen,  and  their  decision  was 
confirmed  by  the  verdict  of  a  petty  jury* 
He  then  moved  for  a  new  trial ;  but  as  in 
cases  of  conspiracy,  such  a  motion  could 
not  be  complied  with,  unless  all  those  who 
were  convicted  joined  in  it,  it  was  refused* 
Did  the  noble  lord  su&r  by  such  a  re- 
fusal? No.  His  case  was  heard  over 
again  by  the  judges— the  notes  of  the  lord 
chief  justice  who  presided  at  his  trial  were 
read.— an  opportunity  was  allowed  of  com« 
paring  them  with  the  short-hand  notee 
taken  by  others ;  and,  after  the  most  ma- 
ture deliberation,  afler  re-hearing  all  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses,  and  any  new 
affidavits  that  could  be  brought  forward,  a 
full  court  of  judges  confirmed  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  and  decided  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  a  new  trial.  Here  the  hon« 
and  learned  gentleman  paid  a  high  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  learnea  judges  who  occu- 
pied the  bendi  on  that  occasion,  and,  par- 
ticularly to  two  of  them  now  no  more, 
than  whom,  more  upright,  more  learned, 
or  mpre  humane  judges  never  adorned  » 
oourt  of  justice.  They  all  supported  the 
direction  df  the  lord  chief  justice,  and  the 
finding^  of  the  jury. — It  had  been  said, 
that  on  this  occasion  thexharacter  of  the 
justice  of  the  country  had  been  artfully 
mixed  up  with  that  of  the  judge.  He  de- 
nied that  this  was  the  case.  He,  acting 
under  the  noble  and  learned  judge,  as  he 
had  done  for  some  years,  in  the  case  of 
the  meanest  individual,  should  not  fear  to 
point  out  to  his  lordship  any  instance  in 
which  he  conceived  him  to  luive  travelled 
out  of  the  law*  He  would  act  thus,  as  he 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  treating  the 
noble  and  learned  judge  with  M  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  high  character  and  situa* 
tioo,  without  fear  of  his  displeasure,  or 
without  thinking  of  courting  nis  approba- 
tion by  a  different  line  of  conduct.  If  he 
had  seen  what  he  thought  an  error  in  his 
conduct  on  the  trial  established  by  any 
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thitog  that  had  been  said  this  night,  he 
would  not  have  failed  to  have  pointed  it 
out  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  No- 
thing of  the  kind  appeared,  and  he 
thought,  on  giving  his  best  attention  to 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  that  the 
House  would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  injus* 
tice  if  they  did  not  reject  the  whole  of 
these  charges  from  begmntng  to  end,  as 
containing  no  matter  of  crimination  against 
lord  Ellenborough,  whose  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  the  trial  referred  to,  called  for 
approbation,  not  censure. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett^  in  explanation,  re* 
peated  the  assertion,  that  a  link  of  evi- 
dence was  wanting  to  prove  that  De  Be- 
renger  had  appeared  before  lord  Cochrane 
in  his  masquerade  dress.  He  denied  hav- 
ing attempted  to  take  away  the  character 
orCrane.  He  had  only  said  that  that 
evidence  which  was  procured  by  the  offer 
of  a  reward,  ought  to  be  received  with 
great  caution. 

Mr.  Barkam  was  of  opinion  that  the 
charges  could  not  be  entertained  by  the 
House ;  but'  he  said,  he  retained  the  opi- 
nion he  had  formed,  on  reading  the  evi- 
dence given  on  the  trial,  namely,  that 
lord  Cochrane  was  entirely  innocent  of 
the  crime  of  which  he  had  been  convicted. 

Lord  Cochrane^  in  reply,  assured  the 
hon.  member  ( Mr.  Law )  that  he  forgave 
those  personal  invectives  he  had  thought 
fit  to  utter,  in  consideration  of  the  near 
connexion  between  the  hon.  member  and 
the  learned  lord  whose  conduct  was  the 
subject  of  discussion.  The  outline  which 
the  hon.  member  had  traced  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  just  judge  he  perfectly  concurred 
in,  but  the  reverse  had  been  the  course 

Jmrsued.  His  complaint  was,  that  the 
ord  chief  justice  had  not  acted  on  the 
principles  the  hon.  member  had  laid  down 
—-he  had  not  fairly  represented  the  evi- 
dence, and  brought  truth  before  the  jury 
in  a  clear  point  of  view,  to  lead  their 
minds  to  a  just  decision ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  distorted  and  misrepresented 
facts,  and  had  withheld  circumstances 
from  the  jury  which  were  in  evidence,  and 
were  essential  to  their  pronouncing  a  just 
verdict.  How  could  the  hon.  member 
assert,  that  all  he  desired  was,  that  the 
House  would  do  justice? — All  that  he 
(lord  C.)  required  was,  that  justice  should 
be  done— but  inquiry  must  ^irecede  de- 
cision. The  hon.  member's  chief  argu- 
ment, that  the  purity  of  a  judge  ought 
not  to  be  suspected  in  the  administration 
of  justicei  must  equally  apply  to  screen 


the  most  flagitious  acts.  He  (lord  C.) 
could  not  subscribe  to  that  doctrine.  He 
tiiought  the  bon.  member  had  stepped  ia 
rather  injudiciously  between  his  noble  re- 
lative and  the  proposed  inquiry,,  if  he  felt 
that  the  lord  chiei  justice  had  acted  as  he 
had  described. 

As  to  the  gross  and  offensive  expres* 
sions  of  the  attorney-general,  they  coold 
not  admit  of  the  same  excuse,  but  he  as- 
sured the  learned  gentleman,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  officialduty  he  had  to  perforai 
prevented  their  exciting  any  other  feeling 
than  that  which  every  hon.  member  must 
have  experienced.  His  empty  declama- 
tion demanded  no  reply.  He  had  made  a 
bad  speech  in  a  bad  cause.  Although  the 
learned  gentleman  had  exemplified  the 
freshness  of  his  (lord  C's)  counsel,  by  \um 
own  state  after  a  whole  day's  attendance  ia 
court,  he  had  not  succeeded.  <*  There  is 
no  act  of  a  man's  life,''  says  his  learned 
colleague,  the  solicitor-general,  in  defence 
of  the  chief  justice,  **  that  ingenuity  caa- 
not  torture  into  evidence  of  improper  con*' 
duct.''  It  was  of  such  ingenious  torturing 
that  he  (lord  C.)  complained.  He  would 
ask  the  learned  gentleman,  whether  a  just 
judge  would  assign  a  false  reason  for  an 
injurious  line  ot  conduct,  and  when  the 
evil  was  effected  pursue  a  different  course  ? 
The  learned  gentleman  triumphantly  ask- 
ed, <<  Does  a  misrepresentation  appear  oa 
the  face  of  the  summing  up  imputable  to 
the  judge  I  Is  there  any  assignable  rea- 
son for  his  deviating  from  the  line  of  his 
duty?"  He  (lord  C.)  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  motives,  though  probably  be  could 
assign  them.  It  was  sufficient  that  he  had 
sustained  injury  and  suffered  injustice*. 
He  would  ask  the  learned  solicitor-general, 
whether  upon  the  face  of  the  summing  up, 
transactions  which  were  directly  opposite 
in  evidence  were  not  represented  to  the 
jury  as  alike — as  evincing  a  unity  of  ac»> 
tion  ?  He  would  ask  whether  the  jury 
ought  to  have  been  told  by  the  judge  that 
the  non-disclosure  of  facts  which  to  an  in- 
nocent man  must  be  unknown,  was  evt* 
dence  of  guilt?  Why  did  lord  Ellen* 
borough,  if  his  intentions  were  to  do  jus- 
tice, assert  no  proof  of  his  (lord  C's) 
guilt,  and  the  falsehood  of  his  affidavit,  that 
a  name  could  not  be  written  at  the  bottom 
of  a  note,  because  a  postscript  was  after- 
wards added  ?  How  came  he  to  tell  the 
jury  in  his  summing  up,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  from  whom  the  bank  notes 
found  on  the  agent  of  the  fraud  proceeded, 

though  it  was  m  proof  from  whom  he  re- 
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emed  them  ?  How  came  he  to  deny  the 
existence  of  a  letter  sw^orn  to  hy  the  per* 
^n  who  wrote  it,  and  the  person  who  re- 
cmtd  it,  although  there  was  no  opposing 
eridence,  merely  because,  having  been 
destroyed,  it  could  not  be  formally  pro- 
duced? How  came  the  learned  judge 
falsely  to  assert  to  the  jury,  that  the  frau- 
dulent messenger  had  no  means  of  shift- 
ing himself,  when  it  was  in  proof  that  he 
had  a  portmanteau?  Why  did  he  sup- 
press the  fac(  in  evidence,  that  it  was  big 
enough  to  contain  that  change  of  dress^so 
necessary  for  his  subsequent  concealment  ? 
The  learned  gentleman  had  called  on  the 
House  to  recollect  the  situation  in  which 
the  judge  stood — surrounded  by  men  of 
the  most  enlightened  mind — persons  in 
high  situations,  and  a  crowded  court. 
He  asked,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  so 
commit  himself?  But  the  learned  gen- 
tleman had  not  favoured  the  House  with 
the  opinion  formed  by  those  present  of  his 
conduct. — He  had  called  on  the  House  to 
read  the  charge,  and  say  whether  the  ver- 
dict was  not  merited.  He  (lord  C.)  hoped 
they  had  read  the  summing  up,  and  the 
evidence  too,  and  that  they  had  themselves 
'  ascertained  that  the  former  was  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  the  latter.  The 
learned  gentleman  had  protested  that  it 
was  a  fair  summing  up  against  a  body  of 
persons.  He  (lord  C.j  did  not  complain 
of  it  in  that  point  of  view,  but  as  he  was 
individually  concerned.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  not  be  led  away  by  asser- 
tions, but  that  they  would  investigate  fully, 
and  then  pronounce  their  decision. 

Re  (lord  C.)  would  contend,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  below  him  (Mr.  Ponsonby), 
who  had  said  that  the  charges  against  the 
lord  chief  justice  could  not  be  entertained 
unless  corrupt  motives  were  set  forth,  that 
as  the  motives  of  the  mind  could  not  be 
ascertained,  it  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
injustice  of  his  acts.  He  hoped  the  right 
hoo.  gentleman  had  read  the  whole  of  the 
charges,  though  he  had  confined  his  ob- 
servations and  criticisms  to  the  first.  As 
he  had  directed  all  his  attention  to  this 
one  charge,  how  came  he  to  pass 'un- 
noticed the  false  reason  assigned  by  the 
judge  for  compelling  the  defence'to  be 
entered  on  after  midnight,  when  the  jury 
Were  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  and  the 
counsel  incapable  of  conducting  the  cause 
ttom  fkilgue  i  Why  did  the  learned  judge 
adjourt^  the  court  the  moment  that  the 
comsd  had  laboured  diroagh  the  defence, 
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without  examining  one  of  those  witnesses 
whose  release  from  attendance  he  had  re- 
presented as  a  matter  of  state  necessity,  and 
as  the  cause  of  his  compelling  the  counsel 
to  proceed.  If  the  judge's  views  were  cor- 
rect, why  resort  to  false  excuses  ?  But  the 
learned  gentleman  (the  solicitor-general^ 
had  told  the  House,  that  they  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  truth  of  the  charges 
against  the  lord  chief  justice  if  they  en* 
tered  on  an  investigation  of  the  truth  of 
their  contents.  This  was  a  new  doctrine. 
The  slightest  refiection  would  show  the 
futility — the  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  They 
were  responsible  only  for  the  decision  they 
should  come  to  when  the  whole  facts  were 
before  them. 

It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  House 
to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom ;  for, 
either  the  lord  chief  justice  was  unfit  to 
sit  on  the  bench,  or  he  (lord  C.)  -ought 
again  to  be  expelled  from  that  House,  but 
not  again  without  investigation.  If  the 
charges  against  the  lord  chief  justice  were 
untrue,  why  such  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  relativei:,  coadjutors,  and  legal  friends 
of  the  chief  justice  to  get  rid  of  them 
without  clearing  the  character  of  the 
learned  judge  from  the  slander  the^  con- 
tained ?  He  could  not  believe  their  con- 
duct proceeded  from  any  tenderness  to- 
wards him  (lord  C.) — Why  not  prove 
them  false,  and  expel  him  from  that  House 
and  from  society  for  ever  ?  He  trusted 
that  the  House  would  pursue  that  line  of 
conduct  on  the  present  occa^^ion .  which 
their  duty  to  their  country,  a  regard  to 
their  own  character,  and  that  which  waS 
due  to  the  character  of  the  lord  chief 
justice  demanded.  He  entreated  the 
House  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 
He  looped  they  would  hoar  the  evidence 
he  had  to  produce  at  the  bar.  Should 
they,  however,  be  prevailed  on  to  adopt 
a  contrary  Hrte  of  conduct,  he  would  pur- 
sue his  object  until  he  obtained  that  ver- 
dict from  the  public  and  from  posterity, 
over  which  that  House,  powerful  as  it  was; 
had  no  control. 

The  House  then  divided : 

For  the  Motion 00 

Against  it  89 

'The  tellers  for  the  motion  were  lord 
Cochrane  and  sir  Francis  Burdett 

Mr.  Ponsonbj/^  in  reply  to  some  obser- 
vations that  hifi  fallen  from  lord  Coch- 
rane in  the  course  of  the  former  debate^ 
assured  him  that  he  had  given  the  subject 
much  attention,  atid  had  read  through  the 
whole  of  the  charges  that  very  day.    He 
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thought  the  noble  lord  had  acted  a  part 
extremely  natural  to  a  person  in  his  situa- 
tion, and  that  this  situation  called  for  the 
utmost  indulgence  and  the  most  patient 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
This  indulgence,  he  conceived,  had  been 
amply  afforded,  and  the  last  feeling  which 
coufd  influence  him  or  any  member  of  the 
Hftuse  was  the  feeling  alluded  to  by  the 
noble  lord  himself,  namely,  that  of  de- 
rision* The  question  was  not  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  noble  lord,  but 
as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  lord  Ellen- 
borough.  The  chief  justice  was  there 
drawn  into  the  character  of  a  defendant; 
and  the  point  was,  whether  or  not  a  case 
had  been  made  out  against  him.  Upon 
this  point  the  House,  with  the  exception 
of  the  noble  lord  himself  and  the  hon. 
baronet,  had  come  to  an  unanimous  de- 
cision. But  there  was  now.  another  ques- 
tion before  them,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceedings which  ought  to  be  taken  on  the 
matter  of  charge  which  had  been  just 
voted  unworthy  of  consideration.  It  was 
impossible  tliat  the  House  should  suffer  to 
stand  on  its  Journals  those  accusations 
which  it  had  declared  to  be  utterly  un- 
supported. The  necessary  consequence 
ef  declaring  them  not  worthy  of  examina- 
tion seemied  to  be  to  expunge  them  from 
the  records  of  its  proceedings,  lest  any 
indirect  appearance  might  be  afforded  that 
matter  of  crimination  had  been  laid  against 
the  chief  justice.  Without  any  view, 
therefore,  of  preventing  or  interfering 
with  the  noble  lord's  intentions  of  pur- 
suing any  ulterior  proceeding,  he  begged 
leave  to  move,  <*  That  the  several  entries 
in  the  votes  of  this  House  of  the  5th  day 
of  March  last,  and  the  1st  and  5th  days 
of  this  instant  April,  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  in  relation  to  the  said  arti- 
cles of  charge,  be  expunged  from  the  votes 
of  this  House." 

Lord  Castlereagh  seconded  the  motion, 
which  he  thought  due  both  to  the  House 
itself,  and  to  the  character  of  justice  in 
the  country.  He  was  happy  to  see  the 
4iuestion  so  fully  and  impartially  consi- 
dered, because  it  was  desirable  for  all  par- 
ties that  every  doubt  shodld  be  dissipated, 
and  because  it  was  important  to  mark,  that 
even  if  the  noble  lord  had  established  his 
allegations,  the  facts  proved  would  not 
warrant  the  conclusions  which  he  drew 
from  them.  They  contained  no  criminal 
matter  whatever,  but  imputations,  devoid, 
indeed,  of  all  colour,  but  amounting  merely 
to  vague  charges  of  partiality  aM  misre- 
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presentation.  He  agreed  entirely  in  tfaa 
propriety  of  erasing  them  from  the  Jour- 
nals. He  had  known  instances  in  which 
the  characters  of  political  men  had-  beea 
unjustly  attacked  in  parliament,  and  in 
which  the  House  had  marked  its  opinion 
in  a  decided  way ;  but  the  roost  dignified 
course,  when  the  judicial  character  was 
concerned,  seemed  to  him  to  be  that  sug;- 
gested  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whose 
own  legal  eminence  gave  it  an  additional 
sanction.  With  respect  to  the  learned 
judge  agafnst  whom  the  accusation  was 
directed,  he  would  only  say,  that  the  al- 
most unprecedented  vote  that  had  just 
taken  place,  would  show  the  sense  the 
House  entertained  of  his  character  and 
conduct. 

Lord  Cochrane,  said  it  gave  him  great 
satisfaction  to  think,  that  the  vote  which 
had  been  come  to,  was  come  to  without 
any  of  his  charges  having  been  disproved. 
Whatever  might  be  done  witli  them  now, 
they  would  find  their  way  to  posterity^ 
who  would  form  a  judgment  on  them  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  had  now  been  come 
to  hy  that  House.  After  the  decision  just 
come  to,  it  was  useless  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  on  this  new  proposition.  He, 
however,  so  long  as  he  had  a  seat  in  that 
House,  would  continue  to  bring  them|br- 
ward,  year  after  year,  and  time  after  time» 
till  he  was  allowed  the  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing the  truth  of  his  allegations.  No- 
thing in  the  charges  had  been  disproved, 
and  he  should  not  fail  to  bring  them  again 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  in 
another  shape. 

Sir  jp.  Burdeit  did  not  oppose  the  mo- 
tbn,  as  he  viewed  it  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  decision  come  to  on  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  carried* 
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Illegal  Insurances.]  Mr.  BenneC 
presented  a  Petition  from  several  prisoners 
confined  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  prison ;  set- 
ting forth,  "  That  the  petitioners  having 
been  summarily  convicted  of  taking  illem 
insurance  in  the  lotteiy,  were  severtulj 
sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment, under  which  they  are  now  suffer* 
ing ;  and  that  they  feel  convinced,  that  if 
their  respective  cases  were  investigated, 
most  demonstrative  proofs  would  ^peac 
of  their  innocences  and  that  their  con- 
victions were  obtained  by  wilful  aad  cor* 
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rupt  peijory;  and  preying  for  relief." 
The  bon.  gendeman  stated,  that  convic- 
tions for  this  offence  were  often  awarded 
against  respectable  persons  on  the  testi- 
mony of  common  informers,  who  received 
five  pounds  as  the  reward  of  their  perjury. 
He  alluded  to  various  cases  of  peculiar 
hardship,  and  detailed  the  circumstance 
of  one,  where  an  innocent  and  respectable 
individual  had  been  deprived  of  his  liberty 
and  his  character,  and  had  been  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction  on  the  evidence 
ofa  low  woman,  who  lived  by  falsehood 
and  perjury.  He  expressed  his  conviction 
that  several  of  the  present  petitioners  were 
innocent  of  the  offence  tor  which  they 
suffered ;  and  said,  he  could  particularly 
make  such  a  statement  with  regard  to 
two  of  them. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  Littleton  said,  that  had 
he  needed  an  additional  incitement  to  per- 
severe in  his  intention  of  bringing  the 
whole  subject  of  lotteries  before  the 
House,  he  should  have  found  it  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  application. 
He  therefore  rose  again  to  pledge  him- 
self to  come  forward  soon  with  a  motion 
on  the  subject. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Motion  respecting  the  Appoint- 
ment OF  Treasurer  of  Greenwich 
Hospital.]  Mr.  Wyim  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  late  ap- 
pointment of  sir  Thomas  Thompson,  a 
member  of  the  House,  to  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  It  was 
expressly  provided  by  act  of  the  6th  of 
queen  Anne,  c.  7»  that  any  member  of 
the  House  who  received  an  office  of  profit 
or  emolument  from  the  Crown,  should 
immediately  vacate  his  seat.  In  the  same 
act,  it  was  declared,  that  any  military 
officer  serving  in  the  army  or  navy,  re- 
ceiving a  new  commission  in  the  army  or 
navy,  should  not  be  obliged  to  vacate  his 
seat.  Unless,  therefore,  the  House  were 
of  opinion  that  the  treasurership  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  was  a  commission  in  the  army 
or  navy,  they  must  decide  that  sir  Thomas 
Thompson  ought,  in  consequence  of  his 
appointment  to  that  office,  to  vacate  his 
seat,  as  they  had  no  discretion  whatever 
on  this  subject.  Even  if  there  bad  been 
precedents  of  members  retaining  their 
seats  after  an  appointment  to  the  office  in 
question,  which  there  were  not,  the  House, 
because  they  had  judged  erroneously  in 
•ne  instanaey  were  not  bound  to  judge 


erroneously  in  all  others. '  It  was  to  be 
observed,  that  in  all  the  early  cases  im- 
mediately after  the  passing  the  act,  the 
House  did*  not  require  the  governors  of 
garrisons  to  vacate  their  seats.  In  so  do- 
ing, he  was  inclined  to  think  they  did 
wrong ;  but  as  the  appointraent  was  in  the 
form  of  commission,  and  signed  by  the 
King  and  secretary  of  war,  and  as  it  was 
paicT  from  tlie  military  establishment,  it 
might  be,  in  some  degree,  considered  as 
a  military  commission.  In  the  case  of  tfie 
appointment  of  governors  to  Greenwich 
Hospital,  there  were  instances  of  members 
of  that  House  who  had  not  vacated  their 
seats.  But  with  respect  to  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  it  had 
been  specially  determined  by  the  House 
in  17S6,  that  captain  Baker,  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  it,  should  vacate  his  seat. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  House 
had  had  the  question  before  them  since 
1786.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
with  moving,  *'  That  the  appointment  of 
treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  is  not  a 
commission  in  the  army  or  navy.'* 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  it  could  not  be  pre- 
tended that  the  treasurership  of  Green- 
wich -Hospital  was  a  military  or  naval 
commission ;  and  if  the  question  were  to 
come  before  tliem  now  for  the  first  time,' 
he  should  be  inclined  to  vote  for  the  va- 
cating a  seat  in  the  House.  The  House 
having,  however,  in  a  number  of  analogous 
cases,  come  to  a  different  determination, 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  with  pro- 
priety depart  now  from  these  precedents ; 
the  most  convenient  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  subject  would,  therefore,  be  by  mov- 
ing the  previous  question.  There  were  a 
number  of  instances  of  governors  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  retaining  their  seat 
after  their  appointment :  and  the  office  of 
treasurer  in  no  degree  varied  from  that  of 
governor  in  so  far  as  it  had  any  relation 
to  a  military  commission.  It  was  impos- 
sible, however,  that  either  of  the  appoint- 
ments could  be  conferred  on  any  but 
naval  men ;  and  after  the  first  step  in  the 
army  or  navy,  all  collateral  appointments 
might,  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
act  of  parliament  be  considered  as  in- 
cluded under  the  exception  in  favour  of 
new  commissions.  This  was  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  eligibility  to  a  seat  in  the  House; 
it  was  a  matter  which  rested  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  parliament;  and  as  the  governor 
of  the  hospital  was  not  compelled  to  va- 
cate his  seat,  by  analogy  he  thought  that 
the  treasurer  should  not  be  so  compelled. 
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His  own  opinion  was,  tliat  sir  Thomas 
Tlioixipson  had  not  vacated  his  seat,  there- 
fore he  should  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  said,  he  differed 
altogether  from  the  view  whicli  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe  Castle  had  taken  of  the 
subject.  He  deprecated  the  new  an^ 
dangerous  doctrine  that  had  been  broached 
by  the  hon.  member,  of  permitting  the 
llouse  to  exercise  a  dispensing  power, 
and  explain  the  act  according  to  its  own 
wishes.  The  act  was  precise ;  it  said,  that 
the  seat  of  a  meQ[U)er  sliould  be  vacated  on 
accepting  a  place  of  emolument,  or  one 
held  at  pleasure,  excepting  from  its  opera** 
tion  officers  of  the  navy  or  army  receiving 
new  commissions  in  the  regular  line  of 
tbeir  professions*  But,  was  the  oSice  of 
treasurer  of  Greenwich- hospital  in  the  re- 
gular line  of  the  naval  profession  ?  The 
office  had  been  often  held  J>y  civil  persons, 
and  might  now,  but  for  a  local  rule,  which 
rendered  the  appointment  of  a  naval  per- 
Bon  necessary.  He  hoped  that  the  hon. 
mover  would  press  the  question,  for  he 
was  convinced  that  the  House  would  not 
«0  far  forget  its  duly,  as  Co  sanction  the 
principles  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Corfe  Castle  seemed  anxious  to  establish. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  declared,  that  be 
never  saw  a  clearer  case  than  the  present, 
and  was  astonished  that  the  hon.  member 
who  moved  tlie  amendment  should  call 
upon  the  House  to  decide  in  the  teeth  oi 
an  act  of  parliament,  a^d  of  a  precedent 
which  applied  exactly.  Who  were  ei^- 
titled  to  decide  with  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  act  I  Was  it  the  people  whose  re- 
j)resentative6  they  were,  or  the  House 
Itself,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  an 
interest  in  giving  it  a  construction  favour- 
able to  the  appointment  to  office  of  indi- 
viduals from  among  them  ?  The  object  of 
the  act  wa^  to  check  the  influence  of  the 
crown  in  that  House,  by  sending  mem- 
bers back  to  their  constituents  when  they 
accepted  office,  and  the  House  ought  not 
to  dispense  with  its  observance.  Wliat  made 
the  case  still  stronger  was,  that  this  was  an 
office  held  during  pleasure. 

Mr.  Rose  confessed,  that  be  considered 
the  case  predsely  in  the  same  point  of 
▼lew  as  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Corfe-castle.  The  analogy  was  so  very 
close  between  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
hospital  and  of  treasurer,  that  he  could 
not  see  any  dificrence  between  them,  and 
consequently  whatever  principle  had  been 
established  respec^ine  the  one,  should  hold 
with  regard  to  the  other. 


Mr*  Ponsonby  said,  he  had  ^ever  heard 
more  extraordinary  arguments  than  those 
used  by  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle* 
The  question  was  this,  whether  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  certain  office  by  a  member 
of  that  House  should  necessarily  vacate 
his  seat  ?    The  act  of  parliagoent  distinctly 
stated  in  what  cases  such  should  be  the 
consequence,  and  what  were  the  excep- 
tions.   The  only  exception  was  in  favaur 
of  naval  and  military  officers.    But  was 
the  treasurer  of  Greenwiob-bospjt^  Qvy^  I 
Neither  one  nor  the  other;  ao4  this  sras 
so  .clear,  that  the  hon.  member  sat  out  witb 
saying,  that  he  could  not  direotly  oe^g^ 
tive  the  motion,  and  was,  therci&>i«f  coob- 
pelled  to  propose  the  previous  question. 
The  case  did  not  come  within  the  excep- 
tion of  the  act«    If,*  then,  it  came  ndtber 
within  the  rule  nor  the  exoeptiop,  oa 
what  ground  could  the  House  refuse  to 
vacate  the  seat? — upon  anajjpgy;  for  it 
seemed  that  members  did  not  vacate  their 
seats  by  accepting  the  office  of  governor 
of  the  hospital.     Now  on  tl^is  point  oo 
question  had  ever  been  raised;   but  tbe 
hon.  member  had  said,  that  as  tha  go- 
vernors of  the  hospital  had  been  allowed 
to  sit,  the  House  should  not  now  order  a 
new  writ  to  be  issued  to  render  the  pr|ifC« 
tice  uniform.    But  in  reality  the  case  had 
been  already  decided,  so  that  4o  refv^e  the 
writ  would  be  to  act  in  direct  oppo^Uiea 
to  the  law  and  the  decision  of  the  House ; 
and  thos  the  hon.  gentleman,  with  his 
accurate  and  logical  mind,  arguedt  th4^ 
because  in  a  case  wher^  no  questman  was 
raised,  seats  were  not  vacated,  the  House 
should  now,  to  render  its  practice  uniform, 
not  vacate  a  seat  in  a  case  by  no  means 
analogous,  and  in  which  a  oontrary  deci- 
sion had  been  already  pronouoeed  I    -The 
question,  in  fact,  no  longer  remained  for 
argument — it  was  already  decided,  and 
the  House  were  now  called  upon  to  de- 
part from  the  letter  of  the  law>  and  esta- 
olished     precedent.      And    what     vaa 
their  inducement?    Was  it  in  fayot^r  of 
the  subject's  liberty?    No.    Was  it  lo 
support  the  privileges  of  the  Houae  ?   No. 
But  they  were  desired  to  depart  from  the 
law  and  practice,  to  arrogate  the  supre- 
macy of  their  own  will  above  the  a<3t  of  tae 
combined  legislature— to  wander   capri- 
ciously from  prescribed  rules-->to  establish 
a  claim  favourable  to  their  individual  ia- 
terests,  but   prejudicial   to  the    geotffl 
rights  of  the  public— and  all  this  to  peer 
serve  a  fanciful  analogy  to  a  caae  wincb* 
in  the  opinioo  of  the  boa.  m^oiher  wm  ia 
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itself  incoizect,  «nd  whicb,  if  it  came  iheo  |  by  urgument  or  piecedenk ;  and  neaU»  tliat» 


tor  the  first  time  before  him»  he  would 
decide  differeutly. 

Lord  Coitlcrcagh  conceived  that  the 
appoiotment  was  naval ;  but  even  if  it 
could  not  be  strictly  brought  within  that 
denomiaationy  the  general  principle  on 
which  the  House  had  hitherto  acted,  was 
to  relax  the  severity  of  the  law  in  favour 
<tf  profesaional  advancement.  The  hon. 
genUeman,  becuase  he  perceived  a  sort  of 
colour  of  distinction  between  the  present 
caiie  and  others  which  had  occurred,  had 
cxpreased  himself  aa  if  he  had  made  out  a 
iriumphjiot  statement.  But  the  general 
policy  of  the  law  was  obvious.  It  was 
this,  that  where  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown  was  professional,  or  collateral  with 
professional  duties  (as  the  ofice  of  trea- 
surer  of  Greenwich-hospital  was  now 
more  than  ever  it  was),  there  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  should  not  be  construed 
ip  extend.  Unless  the  liouse  were  wil- 
ling to  deviate  from  a  rule  of  piycuce 
which  bad  existed  for  fifty  or  sixty  yeaw— 
unless  they  thought  they  were  compelled 
to  act  on  a  principle,  which  bfi  did  aot 
conaider  a  *wise  onot  that  pf  interfering 
with  officers  .  placed  in  situations  not 
alrictly  held  on  military  grouoda— the  ar- 
gument of  the  hon.  gentleman  could  not 
be  received  as  good.  In  his  opinion,  the 
iiouie  ought  «9t  to  endeavour  to  lessen 
the  advantages  which  were  held  o^t  to 
professional  roan.  Those  individuals  w^re 
not  certainly  overpaid  for  their  exertions. 
There  *were  certain  offices  the  appoiotment 
to  which  was  undoubtedly  beneficial  to 
them.  But  they  would  cease  tp  be  be- 
Deficial,  if  they  were  coupled  with  such 
disqualifications  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
contemplated.  His  motion,  if  carried 
would  havlb  the  effiect  of  sending  the  indi- 
vidual back  to  his  constituents.  The  hon. 
gentleman  might  think  that  this  would  be 
no  disadvantage,  and,  in  one  ppint  of  view, 
it  certainly  would  not;  for  he  was  aure 
air  Thomas  Thompaon  would  be  sent  back 
io  parliament  trium(4iantly.  But  it  ought 
to  be  recollected,  that  conaiderable  ex- 
pense would  be  incurred  by  the  proceed- 
ing. On  the  general  principle  of  the  caee, 
lie  saw  no  just  groimda  m  the  motion, 
and,  should,  therefore,  vote  br  the  pie* 
vious  question. 

Lord  ArcUbatd  Hamilim  aaid,  that  tha 
noble  lord  had  eppo«ed  the  motion  on  two 
grounds :  first,  that  this  appointment  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  nmm  appointineiit, 
which  itatannent  was  not  borne  out  eiiiier 
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according  to  the  practice  of  the  last  fifly 
years,  this  was  an  office,  the  appointment 
to  which  did  not  render  it  necessary  to 
vacate  a  seat  in  that  House.  The  noblw 
lord  had  quoted  one  instance  in  support  of 
his  argument,  but,  unfortunatel3r,  it  made 
directly  against  bin).  That  which  ought 
to  decide  the  question  was,  however,  the 
law,  as  contained  in  the  act  of  parliament. 
The  act  was  intended  to  guard  againat 
any  influence  whicb  the  Crown  might 
endeavour  to  create,  by  bestowipg  officaa 
on  lumbers  of  tliat  House.  What  .feeljn|^ 
ought  the  House  to  adopt  on  this  occa^ 
sion  i  if  only  a  doubt  were  entertained 
that  the  present  case  came  within  th0 
meaning  of  the  act— and,  in  his  opinioo, 
there  qioMld  ha  no  doubt  whatever  on  thn 
aubject— he  oooaeived  the  hon.  men>bef 
ought  tube  sent  back  to  his  constituents. 
The  House  ought  to  incline  to  that  which 
the  law  waa  enacted  to  protect,  and  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  atatule,  to  aen4 
the  hon.  member  back  to  his  conatituanti^ 
fi^r  them  to  inquire  into  the  proprietj  9K 
impropriety  of  renslecting  bim. 

Mr.  IVy^n  in  r^ly,  observed,  that  at 
person  couhl  fairly  argue  this  to  be  a  case 
whidb  was  included  in  the  ant  of  parlia- 
ment. The  Aable  lord  aaid,  it  was  not  an 
express  infiraotion  of  the  iaw.  Gae4  God ! 
were  tbev  to  bear  it  grav<ely  stated,  in  the 
Houae  of  Commons,  that  tha^  wer^  when 
tbey  pleaaedj  to  be  guilty  of  infractiona  of 
the  law,  no  matter  how  trifling.  The 
BjBble  lord  b«l  atatad  the  case  of  ibe  snr<- 
veyor«g)eneral  of  the  ordnance,  as  ope  that 
bore  out  hia  auertioo.  But,  if  be  had 
read  the  precedents,  he  would  have  found 
that  the  sjurveyor-geaeral  did  vacate 
bis  aeat  bi  1784.  Oba  aurveyor-geoeral 
did  not  9Q  Ytftaleiiinnd  be  mentioned  the 
case  merely  to  show  how  litte  attention 
was  paid  bf  parliament  to  transactiona  of 
this  nature— to  prove  how  possible  it  waa 
£ar  a  member  to  take  a  situation  without 
vacating  hia  aeat*^no  person  troubling 
binmdf  about  the  oocuirence,  or  thinking 
of  the  neoeasity  of  moving  for  a  new  writi 
Captain  Barclay,  however,  the  individual 
wfaoaucceednd  to  the  aiiuation  of  survayor»> 
general,  did  vaeate  bis  seat.  The  ooa- 
trettsr  of  the  navy  bad  uniformly  been  a 
aaval  officer.  Now,  if  the  House  aai4» 
that  the  govenaor  of  Greenwioh-boqpital 
abouU  not  vanate  hia  seat,  because  he  alao 
araa  an  officer  indie  navy,  tbeaameapaciea 
nf  argomaat  might  be  anpUed  to  the 
cnatroUer.    If  tha  Havfe  tbooght  proptf 
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en  this  occaBion  to  decide  against  the  tncH 
lion,  in  the  teeth  of  the  law»  of  reason, 
and  of  precedent,  they  were  at  liberty  .to 
do  so.  He  certainly  would  make  no  fur- 
ther motion  on  the  subject. 
The  House  then  divided : 

For  the  previous  question 65 

Against  it •••47 

Majority 18 

Motion  respecting  the  Cash  Pay- 
ments OF  THE  Bank  of  England.] 
Mr.  Homer  rose  to  make  his  promised 
motion,  that  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
restoring  the  Cash  Payments  of  the  Bank 
•of  England,  and  the  safest  and  most  ad- 
vantageous means  of  effecting  it.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  began  by  ob- 
serving, that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  con- 
venience that  he  had  been  enabled  to 
bring  forward  the  proposition  which 
he  nad  then  to  submit  to  the  House 
before  the  bill  for  continuing  the  re- 
striction act,  came  under  discussion ; 
because  it  was  his  opinion,  as  it  had  been 
that  of  many  gentlemen  in  the  House, 
that  when  it  was  proposed  to  renew  the 
lestriction  on  the  bank  payments  for  two 
Tears,  that  their  attention  should  be  called 
in  detful,  and  on  a  specific  motion,  to  the 
reasons  why  thb  restriction  should  be  con- 
tinued under  the  present  circumstances; 
and  on  what  principles,  or  under  what  mo- 
tives, it  was  adopted  as  a  permanent  part 
of  ourMtce  system  of  finance.  The  sur- 
prise ^ich  he  had  felt  when  he  heard  of 
the  proposition  to  renew  the  restriction  on 
cash  payments  in  time  of  peace,  had  been 

SsneraJly  felt  throughout  the  House  and 
e  country;  because  if  any  thing  could 
be  collected  from  the  former  declarations 
of  ministers,  and  from  the  enactments 
themselves,  it  was  this — ^that  at  the  end  of 
the  war  the  system  adopted  in  time  of  war 
ahould  be  abandoned,  and  that  we  should 
revert  to  that  state  of  law  and  practice,  on 
which  alone  any  secure  system  of  finance 
coald  be  founded.  The  proposal  to  renew 
the  bank  restriction,  for  so  long  a  period 
as  two  years,  had  had  this  effiect— that  he 
doubted  the  sinceritv  of  the  professions 
which  had  been  all  along  made  by  minis- 
ters, of  their  desire  to  effect  the  renewal 
of  the  cash  pavments  J^Hear,  hear  Q.  The 
professions  or  the  ministers  had  always 
Deen,  that  at  tlie  termination  of  the  war 
therestrk^nrtiouldoeasew  Yet  now,  after 
thg^njoymcntof  peace  in  realityi  fornearly 


twelve  months,  and  six  months  after  the 
ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty,  the 
House  was  called  on  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  continue  the  restriction,  not  for  such  a 
short  period  as  would  enable  the  hank  to 
make  arrangements  fot  the  renewal    of 
their  payments,  but  for  a  period  of  two 
years.    This  they  were  requested  to  do, 
without  any  one  step  being  taken  to  faci- 
litate the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
Looking,    therefore,  to  the  manner    in 
which  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  had  proposed  the  mea- 
sure, he  entertained  very  great  doubta  of 
the  professions  of  ministers.    But,  if  he 
felt  a  doubt  with  respect  to  ministers,  no 
doubt  whatever  existed  in  his  mind  with 
respect  to  the  bank  of  England.    Were 
they  not  told,  year  after  year,  until  tbey 
scarcely  could  hear  the  declaration  with 
gravity,  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
bank,  that  raetr  not  resuming  their  cash 
payments  was  all  a  matter  of  compulsion-^ 
that  it  was  against  their  system— that  no- 
thing was  so  painful  to  their  feelings,  as 
their  being  prevented  from  paying  their 
notes,  of  every  denomination,  in  gold  and 
silver  ?    He  aJways  thought,  *if  it  were  a 
measure  of  compulsion,  that  never  was  re- 
sistance so  weak  as  that  which  was  opposed 
to  it  by  the  bank  [Hear,  hear!].    And 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  if  they  were  really 
desirous  to  renew,  as  soon  as  government 
would  permit  them,  their  payments  in  sil- 
ver ana  gold,  they  had  given,  under  the 
resistance   which    ministers    opposed  to 
their  wishes,  an  example  of  the  passive 
grace  of  fortitude  which  never  had  been 
exceeded  [A  laugh].     Therefore,  from 
this  day  forth  he  should  think,  whatever 
professions  that    body  might  please    to 
make,  that  they  would  be  very  well  con- 
tented to  enjoy  all  those  vast  and  almost 
incalculable  profits  which  grew  out  of  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  [Hear,  hearlj]. 
For,  from  the  trammels  created  by  it, 
arose  a  subserviency  in  the  government  to 
the  bank,  which  rendered  ministers  inca- 
pable of  fairly  going  into  the  money  mar- 
ket. '  He  would  not  go  farther  into  this 
subject,  because  it  had  already  been  ably 
discussed  by  an  hon.  member  ( Mr.  Gren- 
fell),  whose  luminous  statement,  founded 
on  the  most  authentic  documents,  was  on 
record  upon  their  journals,  and  showed 
such  an  example  of  rapacity  on  the  part  of 
a  corporate  body,  and  of  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  a  government,  as  stood  unri- 
valledin  thefinancial  history  ofany  countrv 
in  Europe  [Hear,  hear  I].    He  believed, 
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that  bis  right  bon.  friend,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  had  no  settled  system  of 
opiDions  at  all  on  this  subject*  He  bad  a 
sort  ot  notion,  that  if  cash  payments  could 
be  resumed,  without  altering  his  plan  of 
finance,  it  would  be  as  well  if  things  were 
restored  to  their  old  order.  But  sooner 
than  attempt  this  reform,  he  thought  it 
was  better  to  rub  over  this  year  and  the 
next  year,  and  to  make  up,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  bank,  any  defalcations  that 
might  arise  in  the  finances  of  the  country, 
bowcTer  exorbitantly  be  was  to  pay  for 
the  accommodation.  He  had  no  doubt, 
from  the  renewal  of  this  measure,  being 
for  two  years,  that  it  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  financial  arrangements  of 
his  right  hon.  friend.  His  right  bon. 
friend  said,  that  his  plans  and  the  renewal 
of  the  restriction  were  coincident  in  point 
of  time,  and  had  no  other  connexion. 
But  any  man  who  recollected  what  took 
place  at  the  meeting  of  the  bank  proprie- 
tors, would  form  a  different  opinion. 
Early  in  the  year,  when  the  first  bargain 
was  about  to  oe  entered  into,  the  proprie- 
tors were  told,  that  ministers  meant  to  re- 
new the  bank  restriction  act.  Why  was 
this  statement  made,  unless  to  induce  the 
proprietors  to  agree,  with  a  better  grace, 
to  the  loan  which  was  demanded  of  them  I 
But  what  other  effect  had  the  information 
which  was  given  on  this  subject  i  When 
it  was  afterwards  stated  that  tlie  bill  was 
introduced,  there  was  an  immense  and  an 
immediate  rise  in  the  price  of  bank  stock. 
It  was  said,  that  the  bank  had  no  interest 
in  the  renewal  of  the  restrictions.  If  that 
were  so,  it  was  strange  that  the  most  igno- 
rant person  in  the  market  should  at  once 
perceive  that  his  property  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  it,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  ad- 
visable for  him  to  speculate.  He  believed, 
on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded,  that 
bank  stock  rose  about  18  per  cent.  The 
proposal  to  renew  the  bank  restriction  act 
for  two  years  was  a  most  extraordinary 
measure,  when  compared  with  the  exten- 
sion of  it  at  a  former  period.  It  was 
known  with  what  trembling  anxiety,  in 
1797,  six  weeks  and  six  weeks  had  been 
added  to  the  term  of  the  act ;  and  with 
what  caution  in  1802,  the  government, 
suspecting  the  peace  of  that  year  to  be 
precarious,  had  proposed  short  extensions 
•f  the  restriction.  Even  after  the  principle 
(a  mischievous  and  fatal  principle  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be)  of  making  the  restriction  a 
war  measure  had  been  adopted,  it  hadalwajra 
been  determined  that  it  should  cease  six 
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months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace.  And  last  year,  when  surely  the 
peace  did  not  present  such  a  prospoct  of 
duration  as  at  present,  it  was  only  ex* 
tended  to  a  fixed  day— the  5th  of  July-«. 
in  the  following  session.  But  now  it  wat 
to  be  extended  two  years,  without  any 
reason,  unless  it  was  to  be  understood  as. 
the  price  of  the  loan  which  the  bank  was 
to  advance.  The  question  of  the  restrw- 
tion  had  of  late  been  put  on  a  new  ground, 
by  connecting  it  with  the  agricultural  dis- 
tresses. But,  if  the  bank  restrictioq  was 
to  be  grounded  on  the  agricultural  dis- 
tresses, why  was  it  to  be  continued  for 
two  years  ?  Was  not  every  one  more  and 
more  convinced  every  day,  that  the  dis* 
tress  would  be  a  temporary  evil  >  Why, 
then,  was  not  the  restriction  of  a  short 
duration  ? — Only  with  a  view  to  the  bar- 

fain  between  the  bank  and  the  treasury. . 
le  knew  this  would  not  be  avowed ;  hot 
he  would  put  it  to  all  who  were  anxious 
for  the  security  of  the  country,  or  desirous 
of  preserving  Uieir  own  property,  whether, 
after  they  had  considered  the  circum* 
stances  he  had  explainedt  they  could  ima« 
gine«  that  thb  measure  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bargain  entered  into  between  go- 
vernment and  the  bank?  Would  they 
vote  for  inquiry  this  evening,  or  give  their 
assistance  to  a  measure,  the  true  object  of 
which  was  not  avowed,  and  the  oul  v  reason 
for  proposing  which,  he  conceived  he  had 
stated  ?  On  what  ground  did  his  right 
hon.  friend  mean  to  call  on  them  to  accede 
to  these  restrictions  ?  And  how  did  he 
mean  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge 
of  not  having  taken  any  steps  to  compel 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  I  Tliese 
were  points  on  which  the  House  was  ig« 
norant,  but  on  which  it  ought  to  be  in* 
formed.  And  here  he  wished  to  correct 
an  error  which  had  been  unjustly  imputed 
to  him  and  to  those  gentlemen  who  coin- 
cided with  him  in  opinion.  It  was  said, 
that  they  wished  the  cash  payments  to  be 
immediately  resumed.  They  never  har- 
boured such  a  sentiment.  They  always 
stated  that  it  could  not  be  done,  without 
precautionary  measures;  but  they  con- 
ceived that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  giving 
the  country  full  assurance  that  payments 
would  be  renewed,  and  in  taking  speedy 
measures  that  this  might  be  done  wita 
safety.  The  measures  which  had  been 
successively  proposed  to  parliament,  were 
to  put  off,  not  only  the  cash  payments,  but 
the  consideration  of  the  means  of  again 
brbging  them  about. 
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He  would  ask  the  House  did  they  not 
l^e)  some  anxiety  on  this  head  ?  Had  they 
feh  no  evils  from  the  long  suspension  of 
cash  payments  ?  Were  they  sensible  of  no 
erils  after  all  that  had  passed  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tresB,  during  which  no  one  had  been  hardy 
enough  to  deny  that  a  great  evil  had  arisen 
from  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  arti- 
ficial prices  [Hear,  hear!]?  Would  any 
ntan  say  that  there  had  not  been  a  great 
change  in  the  value  of  money  ?  What  this 
was  owing  to  might  be  disputed ;  but,  for 
hk  own  part,  he  had  not  the  least  doubt. 
From  inquiries  which  he  had  made,  and 
from  the  accounts  on  the  table,  he  was 
convinced  that  a  greater  and  more  sudden 
reduction  of  the  circulating  medium  hlid 
never  taken  place  in  any  country  than  had 
taken  place  since  the  peace  in  this  coon- 
tnr,  with  the  exception  of  those  reductions 
which  had  happened  in  France  after  the 
Mississippi  scheme,  and  afler  the  destruc- 
tkm  of  the  assignats.  He  should  not  go 
i«to  the  question  how  this  reduction  had 
been  effected,  though  it  was  a  very  curious 
orte,  and  abounded  in  illustrations  of  the 
pHneiples  which  had  been  so  much  dis- 
puted in  that  House.  The  redaction  of  the' 
currency  had  originated  in  the  previous 
fkll  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 
This  fall  had  produced  a  destruction  of 
the  country  bank  paper  to  an  extent  which 
would  not  have  been  thought  possible 
without  more  ruin  than  had  ensued.  The 
btnk  of  England  had  also  reduced*  its 
ittues;  as  appeared  by  the  accounts  re- 
cently presented.  The  average  amount 
of  their  currency  was  not,  during  the  last 
3^ar,  more  than  between  twenty-five  and 
Menty-six  millions ;  while  two  years  ago 
It  had  been  nearer  twenty-nine  millions, 
and  at  one  time  even  amounted  to  thirty- 
tftte  millions.  But  without  looking  to  the 
•diminution  of  the  bank  of  England  paper, 
Ae  reduction  of  the  country  paper  wns 
^Bough  to  account  for  the  fall  which  had 
taken  place. 

Another  evil  wfiicb  bad  resulted  from 
the  state  of  the  currency^  which  he  had 
for^een  and  predicted,  but  which  had 
been  deemed  visionary,  was,  that  during 
th^  war  we  bad  borrowed  money,  which 
wtts  then  of  small  v$i\ne\  and  we  Were 
How  obliged  to  pay  it  at  a  high  vafue. 
lliis'was  the  most  formidable  etil  which 
threatened  our  finances,  and  though  he 
bftd  too  high  an  oomion  of  the  resoorrces 
of  the  country,  ana  of  the  wisdont  of  the 
govemmenti  to  despoiri  ht  was  appalled 


when  he  considered  the  inmiense  amount 
of  the  interest  of  the  debt  contracted  in 
that  artificial  currency,  compared  with  the 
produce  of  the  taxes.  These  were  the 
two  grand  inconveniencies  which  had  re- 
sulted ;  and  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  great  difference  during  the  former  dis- 
cussions on  these  subjects,  was  not  so  much 
in  the  theoretical  as  in  the  practical  ques- 
tion. The  late  minister,  Mr.  Perceval,  who 
had  no  general  principle  on  the  subject, 
thought  that  to  revert  to  cash  payments  in 
time  of  war  would  be  so  difficult  that  it  was 
not  worth  the  hazard.  But  he  (Mr.  Hor- 
ner) though  he  thought  that  the  renewal  of 
the  cash  payments  was  a  matter  which  re- 
quired caution  and  preparation,  thought 
that  the  true  policy  was  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty at  once,  and  that  it  was  a  fallacy 
nregnarit  with  evil  to  suppose  that  any 
lastmg  benefit  could  be  derived  from  so 
factitious  a  state  of  the  currency.  The 
event  had  decided  the  question.  But, 
turning  from  these  results,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  operation  of  this  restriction 
in  time  of  peace,  it  would  be  found  to 
leave  us  without  any  known  or  certain 
standard  of  mone^  to  regulate  the  trans- 
actions, not  only  between  the  public  and 
its  creditors,  but  between  individuals. 
The  currency  which  was  to  prevail  was 
not  only  uncertain  but  cruel  and  unjust  in 
its  operation-v'at  one  time,  upon  those 
whose  income  was  fixed  in  money,  and  to 
all  creditors — at  another  time,  when  by 
some  accident  it  was  diminished  in  amount, 
to  all  debtors.  Was  not  this  an  evil  suffi- 
cient to  attract  the  attention  of  a  wise,  a 
benevolent,  and  a  prudent  government? 
If  they  looked  at  the  acricultoral  interest, 
was  not  a  fluctuation  of  prices  the  greatest 
of  evils  to  the  fanner  ?  For  supposing 
prices  were  fixed  and'steady,  it  was  indit- 
fcrent  to  him  what  was  the  standard  ?  As 
long  as  wc  had  no  standard — no  fixed 
value  of  money — but  it  was  suffered  to  rise 
and  fall  like  the  Quicksilver  in  the  baro^ 
meter,  no  man  coutd  conduct  his  property 
with  any  security,  or  depend  upon  any 
sure  and  certain  profit  [Hear,  hearty* 
Persons  who  were  aware  of  the  importance 
of  this  subject  must  be  surely  anxious  to 
know  whether  there  were  any  imperative 
reasons  for  continuing  the  present  system, 
to  know  whether  it  was  intended  to  revert 
to  the  old  system,  apd  if  nc^  now,  when 
that  system  would  be  reverted  to,  and 
what  would  be  the  best  means  for  bringing 
d)out  that  measure.  Hits  was  the  object 
.  fur wtdcb  he  proposed  to  appo&ic  die  com* 
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itkttteey  that  the  House  might  know  tome- 
thiag  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  before 
thej  plunged  headlong  into  the  system  of 
die  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He 
hoped  they  should  hear  the  opinion  of  his 
riffbt  hon.  friend*  and  learn  from  him  on 
what  grounds  the  bill  was  now  proposed, 
and  what  were  the  circumstance  under 
which  they  might  revert  to  cash  payments 

I^Hear,  hear  IJ,     If  he  looked  at  the  pro- 
esaioDS  of  former  times,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  apply  them.    The  reasons 
for  continuing  the  restriction  had  been 
iaid  to  be  our  great  foreign  expenditure, 
the  necessity  of  importing  corn,  the  high 
price  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  un- 
ikTourable  state  of  the  exchange.     These 
aubjects  had  created  much  controversy, 
which  he  should  not  now  renew,  but  which 
he  did  not  shrink  from,  and  which  he 
thought  it  probable  he  might  have  an  op* 
portunity  again  to  discuss ;  for,  if  the  pre- 
sent system  were  persisted  in,  the  ex- 
change and  the  price  of  gold  would  be 
▼fry  unsatisfactory  to  the  bank  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     The  opi- 
nions which  he  had  formerly  given  had 
received  a  strong  and  unexpected  con- 
firmation by  late  events ;  but  he  had  al- 
ready modified  the  opinion  which  he  had 
formerly  given  as  to  the  price  of  gold. 
When,  by  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
■^i^cy,  gold  was  permanently   separated 
froao  paper,  it  was  subject  to  all  the  varia- 
tions in  price  of  any  other  article  of  mer- 
chandise.   On  this  subject  it  was  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  the  last  year,  a  year  of 
peace,  gold,  though  lower  tnan  it  had  pre- 
tiously  been,  was  never  below  4/.  8^., 
which  was  equal  to  the  whole  of  the 
alleged  depreciation;  but  now   that  the 
country  banks  had  called  in  their  paper, 
it  had  fallen  nearly  to,  and  would  soon  be 
Quite  as  low  as  the  mint  price.    Let  not 
the  r^ht  hon*  gentleman  flatter  himself 
that  if  the  bank  of  England  were  to  issue 
their  notes  to  tbat  extent,  which  they 
were  likely  to  do  upon  the  enactment  of 
his  bill,  the  country  banks  would  not  re- 
turn to  their  former  practice,  and  the  rate 
of  prices  be  affected  bv  that  practice. 
The  House  should  therefore  be  prepared 
for  such  con<;equences,  and  in  due  time 
consider  how  to  provide  against  them.  To 
afibrd  an  opportunity  for  that  considera- 
tion was  the  object  of  his  motion,  and  he 
koped  the  House  would  see  the  proprietv 
of  acceding  to  it.    The  high  price  of  bul- 
lion, the  rate  of  exchange,  the  importation 
of  foreign  grain,  and  the  amount  of  our 
(Vol^f  XXXIV.) 


foreign  payments,  which  were  on  a  former 
occasion  pleaded  bb  reasons  for  the  restric- 
tion of  cash  paynients  by  the  bank,  could 
not  ndw  be  urged ;   because  those  reasons 
no  longer  existed.  Therefore  his  right  hon. 
friend,  who'  urged  those  reasons  on  the  oc- 
casion alluded  to,  was  called  upon  in  con- 
sistency to  support  the  present  motion,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  it  became  neces- 
sary, after  the  cessation  of  those  reasons^ 
to  continue  the  restriction.     For  himself^ 
he  could  not  conceive,  after  those  reasons 
had  ceased  to  exist,  the  measure  could  be 
justi6ed.    He  had  heard  of  publications* 
copies  of  which  were  pretty  widely  circu- 
lated, and  the  object  of  which  was  to 
show,  that  if  bank  notes  were  issued  in  the 
same  abundance  as  they  formerly  were» 
prices  would  again  rise,  and  the  farmers 
be  consequently  benefited ;  that  this  there- 
fore  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  coun- 
try, and  that  grain  might  probably  again 
rise  to  lOOf.  a  quarter.    But  he  (Mr.  H.) 
could  not  suppose  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man prepared  to  support  his  measure  upon 
such  grounds ;  or  that  he  would  be  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  with  a 
view  to  raise  the  price  of  grain.    For  if 
the  right  hoO.  gentleman  would  do  so^  he 
must  becoftie  the  advocate  of  one  of  the 
most  monstrous  projects  that  had  ever 
been  imagined.     Projects  somewhat  simi- 
lar had  no  doubt  been  brought  forward 
and  tried  during  the  regency  in  France* 
and  about  the  same  time  in  this  country, 
but  the  result  proved  thqir  tallacy.     Both 
governments    were,    however,    in    these 
cases,  the  dupes  of  projectors.    But  if  hia 
right  hon.  friend  should  press  such  a  pro- 
ject as  that  to  which  he  had  alluded,  be 
would  not  be  the  dupe— but  the  fallacious 

E rejector  himself.    This  course,  however, 
e  could  not  suppose  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman prepared  to  pursue. 

In  what  he  had  said,  he  did  not  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  his  object  was  to 
have  cash  payments  resumed  immediately, 
,  but  that  steps  should  be  immediately  taken 
with  a  view  to  that  resumption — that  the 
bank  should  set  about  it— that  the  directors 
should  prepare  for  the  resumption — that 
indeed  both  government  and  the  bank 
should  set  about  measures  to  relieve  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  from  the  dilemma 
in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  removal  of 
those  causes  which  he  had  formerly  as- 
signed to  justify  this  restriction.  He  would 
not  specify  any  time  within  which  this  re- 
striction should  be  removed — he  would  not 
even  mention  |wo  years— but  he  could  not 

(L) 
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help  thiiddiig  that  it  was  the  duty  of  go- 
▼erDment  and  the  bank  at  once  to  set 
about  the  means  of  accomplishing  that 
object  which  the  public  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pecL  Necessity  was  the  only  reason  ever 
ureed  in  justiBcation  of  this  restriction ; 
and  when  the  necessity  ceased,  the  coun- 
try naturally  ezpectca  that  Uie  restriction 
should  cease  also. 

The  hon,  and  learped  gentleman  here 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  second  branch 
of  his  motion ;  namely,  the  best  means 
by  which  the  bank  might  be  enabled  to 
resume  its  payments  in  cash.  He  had»  he 
aaidy  already  observed,  that  he  would  not 
apecifv  any  time  at  which  that  resumption 
should  take  place,  but  he  felt  it  highly 
desirable  that  measures  should  be  taken 
with  a  view  to  that  resumption.  For  in- 
stance, he  thought  it  should  be  enacted 
that  the  bank  should  gradually  pay  its  se- 
treral  notes  according  to  their  value.  Thus 
as  the  Restriction  Act  was  to  expire  in 
July,  it  might  be  provided  that  the  bank 
should  pay  all  notes  of  1/.  within  six 
months;  afterwards,  iu  2/.  notes  within 
the  next  six  months;  its  Bl,  notes  within 
the  succeeding  six  months;  and  all  its 
notes  above  5l.  after  that  period.  By 
such  an  arrangement,  the  bank  would  l>e 
guarded  against  the  consequences  of  any 
sudden  change,  while  the  just  claima  and 
expectations  of  the  public  would  be  gra- 
tified. But  before  tne  committee  which 
hi9  proposed,  this  subject  might  be  fully 
considered,  after  an  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, including*the  directors  of  the  bank 
and  others,  competent  to  afford  every  ne- 
cessary information. 

Another  subject,  which  would  properly 
come  under  the  consideration  or  such  a 
committee,  would  be  the  state  of  our  me- 
tallic currency.  He  had  heard  that  it  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  government  to 
have  a  new  silver  coinage,  with  a  view  to 
relieve  the  country  from  that  sort  of  bad 
English,  and  still  worse  French  silver, 
with  which  it  was  at  present  inundated. 
This  silver  was  indeed  so  venr  base,  that 
it  would  probably  be  better  ^r  the  coun- 
try to  have  no  currency  at  all,  than  be 
subject  to  suffer  by  such  a  circulating  me- 
dium. But  in  considering  this  subject  it 
would  be  very  material  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  new  silver  coinage  should  be  ac- 
cording to  the  old  standard,  or  whether 
any  new  standard  should  be  established. 
For  if  the  system  of  paper  currenor  were 
to  be  restored  to  the  rate  at  which  it  some 
time  since  prevailed,  it  might  be  incoDve- 


nient  and  unjust  to  re«estaUish-  the  old 
mint  standara  of  silver;  for  by  such  re* 
establishment,  government,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals who  sent  silver  to  the  mint  for 
coinage,  would  be  very  likely  to  suffer  • 
considerable  loss.  It  was  idle  to  expect 
that  good  money  and  bad  would  circtuate 
together.  The  mint  misht  be  constant!/ 
at  work ;  but  not  for  Uie  benefit  of  the 
public — its  new  coinage  might  be  poured 
into  circulation,  but  it  would  not  continue 
in  circulation.  It  would,  if  some  regula- 
tion with  respect  to  our  standard  did  not 
take  place,  iiqmediately  vanish,  and  the 
expense  would  be  incurred  in  yain.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  he  had 
now  come  to  an  end  of  the  twp  objecta  of 
his  motion— the  expediency  of  resumiog 
cash  paymenU,  and  Uie  properest  method 
of  doing  this.  He  hoped  tnat  the  House 
would  make  some  inquiry  on  the  subject : 
he  did  not^  ask  them  to  adopt  his  opimons, 
but  at  least  to  make  some  inquiry,  and 
not  to  pass  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  If 
the  House  did  grant  what  the  chancelloc 
of  the  exchequer  proposed,  they  would  m 
fact  pass  a  biU  to  continue  the  restriction 
for  ever.  He  must  be  an  idle  dreamer 
who  could  suppose,  after  what  had  passed, 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  or 
the  bank  directors  ever  metCbt  to  resume 
cash  payments  at  all.  If,  then,  this  bill 
were  sanctioned,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
they  made  the  system  permanenL  Thej 
set  their  seal  to  it  and  must  answer  to  the 
country  for  the  consequences.  The  hoo« 
and  learned  gentleman  then  moved,  **  That 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 

2uire  into  the  expediency  of  restoring  the 
Sash  Payments  of  the  bank  of  England* 
and  the  safest  and  most  advantageous 
means  of  efiecting  it." 

The  Chancellor  cf  the  Exchequer  be* 
lieved,  that  the  di&rence  in  opinion  and 
intention  between  himself  and  the  hon« 
and  learned  eentleman,  was  far  less  thaa 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  supposed: 
but  in  one  point,  indeed,  he  most  decidedly 
differed  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
man ;  namely,  that  by  prolongin|{  Uie  re* 
strictions  for  two  years  more,  it  was  in- 
tended to  continue  them  for  ever.  Now 
the  bullion  committee  were  themselves  of 
opinion,  that  cash  paymenta  could  not  be 
resumed  in  less  than  two  vears  after  the 
return  of  peace ;  and  the  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  gentleman  did  not  contend  for  anj 
specific  time,  but  only  contended  that 
preparatory  steps  should  immediately  be 
taken.    He  (the  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
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quer)  ihould  not  o!)ject  to  sn j  preparatory 
measures;  and  tbese^  in  fact,  bad  been 
taken  by  an  act  passed  long  ago,  wbich 
enabled  tbe  bank  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  more  general  payment.  The  only  danger 
was,  the  expanse  that  might  accrue  to  the 
bank  from  a  general  and  immediate  pay- 
Boent— an  expense  which  might  exhaust 
their  treasures,  an^  drive  them  again  to 
call  for  protection  from  parliament,  or  lead 
to  embarrassments  in  the  commercial  cir- 
des.    Those  evils  would  be  avoided  by 
waiting  till  there  was  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  coin  in  circulation— till  the  public 
appetite  was,  he  would  not  say  satisfied, 
but,  stayed  by  some  supply :  the  object  of 
the  act  he  had  mentioned  was,  to  make 
anch  issues  as  this.    By  the  87th  Geo.  8, 
c.  91,  h  was  declared  lawful  for  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land to  issue  cash  for  anjr  notes  under  tbe 
▼aloe  of  5/.,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the 
Speaker,   sind  in  the  London  (iasette. 
Tbis  was  not  a  mere  forta  and  pretence, 
for  the  bank  had  acted  on  it  to  a  great 
extent    Within  twelve  months  after  the 
restrictions   were   imposed,    notice  was 
given,  and  fractiooal  sums  under  5/.  paid 
Bi  the  whole,  amounting  to  a  sum  of  great 
uagnitude*  There  were  other  preparatory 
neasures  which  mi^ht  be  adopted.    One 
important  modification  would  be,  to  ex- 
tend to  the  bank,  after  the  resumption  of 
Otth  payments,'  permission  to  issue  notes 
under  A    The  notes  under  5L  had  been 
ft  Ions  time  the  substitutes  of  the  ordinary 
drcmation;  and  ft  would  be  for  the  wis- 
dom of  parliament  to  consider,  whether 
they  would  continue  or  put  a  stop  to  this 
system,  which,  on  the  whole,  he  consi- 
mred  salntarv.    The  bsnks  of  Scotland, 
for  instance,  nad  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
plying the  circulation  of  that  country  with 
notes  of  this  description,  and  no  ill  ejects 
bad  resulted  from  tne  measure :  it  was  for 
the  wisdom  of  parliament,  however,  to  de- 
cide on  the  propriety  of  this,  sdfter  an  ex- 
periepoe  of  some  years,  and  after  due  de- 
ttberatioii.    Another  measure  he  should 
anggest  was,  for  aome  time  after  the  re- 
aumptlon  of  caA  pajrments,  to  affoid  to 
the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England  the  pro- 
tection of  beinff  received  m  ff ovemment 


_  government 

payments.  The  notes  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land did  not  exceed  half  the  revenue  of 


tbecoimtry;  and,  by  making  them  a  legal 
tender  in  government  payments,  we  had 
the  neana  of  protecting  the  bank  to  a 
ooBridenfcb  extent*  Prqumtlons  sadi  aa 
be  eertainl^  tliOQght  adtfsable;  but 


the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could  not 
show  any  grounds  on  which  a  shorter  pe« 
nod  than  two  years  would  be  advisable  for 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments.    Even 
if  he  (the  chanceUor  or  the  exchequer) 
thought  that  a  period  of  two  years  was 
rather  more  than  what  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, yet,  conne<^ng  the  situation  of 
the  bank  with  that  of  the  country,  he  felt 
a  strong  conviction   that  no  evil  could 
ensue  from  the  restriction  being  prolonged 
for  that  time,  more  especiaUy  when  he 
considered  the  inconvenience  of  an  ep« 
posite  course.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  formerly  insisted  much  on  the 
depreoiation  of  thepresent  paner  currency, 
but  in  no  part  of  the  world  were  diose 
notes  now  of  less  value  than  the  sum  which 
they  represented:  at  Hamburgh  they  were 
worth  more— in  Ireland  more.    The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  contended, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  distress  of 
the  country  was  owing  to  prices  having 
been  forced  up  by  a  fictitious  currenqr. 
New,  the  fact  was,  that  the  prices  were 
not  raised  by  the   currency,   but  th« 
Jtate  of  the  currency,   was  the  efleet 
of  high  prices:  the  rise  in  prices  pre- 
ceded the  augmented  state  A  the  cur- 
rency; and  circumstanceehad  shown  that 
a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  circula- 
tion  was  not  the  cause  of  the  faU  of  prices^ 
as  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England  con- 
tinued undiminished.    It  was  indeed  true, 
that  when  prices  began  rapidljr  to  fall  m 
consequence  of  the  apprenension  excited 
by  importation,  the  country  banks  drew 
in  their  advances,  and  thereby  both  in- 
creased the  alarm  andproducedf  a  scarcity 
of  the  circulating  meidium,  so  that  the 
fiumers  could  no  longer  form  a  demand 
in  the  markets  as  usuaL    These  circum- 
stances also  proved  that  paper  currency 
could  not  be  extended  beyond  what  the 
circulation  required.    If  any  gentlemaa 
would  look  at  tne  periods  when  the  varia- 
tions in  the  price  of  gold  took  place,  he 
would  find  them  unconnected  with  the 
price  of  grain.    At  the  begmning  of  1818, 
wheat  was  at  120f.  Id. ;  in  the  end  of  the 
same  year  it  was  82f.  4dL :  but  the  price 
of  gold  in  the  beginnins  of  that  year  waa 
8l>6s.6d*dn  ounce,  and  in  the  end  of  the 
year  51*  lOn.   To  the  eternal  credit  of  this 
country,  the  bank  restriction,  though  per- 
haps it  might  have  forced  up  the  price  of 
gold,  had  proved  the  delivery  of  Europf, 
by  enabling  us  to  carry  on  a  system  which 
could  not  Otherwise  have  been  supported. 
Howeftri  tbe  advantagea  derivea  from 
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this  measure  would  be  very  dearly  ob<* 
tained  by  bankruptcy  and  distress;  and 
he  should  be  as  sorry  as  any  oiaQ  to  see 
a  stagnation  of  trade  in  the  country.    He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  eeptle- 
man  in  condemning  the  ppjnions  of  those 
who  would  raise  tjbe  prices  of  commodities 
by  an  ibsue  of  fictitious  money ;  but  he 
wished  to  restore  public  credit*  and  tb  g^e 
such  a  circulation  as  might  prevent  any 
alarm  in  the  country.   The  period  at  which 
the  present  bank  Restriction  Act  would 
expire  was    next  July.     The  hon.  and 
learned '  gentleman  himself  did  not  wish 
that  cash  payments  should  be  riesumed  all 
at  once;  perhaps  a  period  of  one  year 
mi^ht,  on  some  accou|its»  be  deemed  more 
satisfactory  than  two ;  but  two  years  were 
more  likely  to  clear  us  of  all  difficulties, 
and  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  decisive 
tand  final  measure ;  for  annual  bills  were 
frequently  continued  for  a  century  toge- 
ther.   The  bullion  committee  had  recom- 1 
mended  a  period  of  two  years  from  the 
kreturn  of  peaces  and  all  he  requested  was 
a  term  of  two  years  and  seven  months. 
l*he  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  that 
the  peace  might  bean^ated  to  last  July; 
but  our  forces  were  in  full  number  till  the 
ratification  of  peace,  and  it  was  not  till 
Decembar  last  that  exchanges  reached 
par.    Till  they  weje  at  par,  or  in  our  fa- 
vour, no  influx  of  specie  could  take  place. 
It  was  evident,  that  all  these  circum- 
stances were  more  favourable  than  could 
have  been  expected ;  the  effect  of  peace 
had  been  to  restore  favourable  exchanges, 
and  a  corresponding  rate  in  the  price  of 
bullion.    He  felt  fortified  in  the  measures 
proposed,  by  the  opinion  of  sonoe  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  bullion  com- 
mittee; though  he  had  no  wish  to  renew 
that  discussion,    for    t^ie   accounts  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  and  wjere  open 
to  every  member's  inspection.    The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  suggested  pre- 
paratory measures;  but  ^hese  wQulg  he 
unnecessary,   because  they  had  already 
been  provided  by  the  act  which  bad  beep 
mentioned :  but  there  were  some  others 
which  pHrliament  would  probably  adopt. 
Where,  then,  he  would  ask,  would  be  tne 
advantage  of  any  further  inquiry  ?    The 
whole  case  was  already  sufficiently  under- 
stood, and  all  possible  information  had 
been  afforded  to  the  House.    There  was 
only  one  new  point  which  could  be  ascer- 
tained, and  that  was  one  which  parlia* 
ment  had  never  thought  it  proper  to  in- 
.^^ire  int0|  the  actual  state  or  the  treasury 


of  the  bank  of  England.  It  eould  not  be 
contended  that  any  danger  existed  of  non- 
pay  m.ent  in  the  end,  for  the  accounts  were 
reguladv  brought  before  the  House.  The 
restoration  of  the  old  currency  must  be 
effected  by  a  gradual  change ;  for  the  bank 
would  be  exposed  to  be  called  upon  wheta 
payments  were  resumed,  not  only  for  what 
was  required  by  the  circulation  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  demands  of  the  banks  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  must  be  thrown  into 
the  scale;  unless,  however,  the  present 
favourable  drciunstances  should  change 
altogether,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  oC 
the  absolute  resumption  of  cash  payments 
at  the  end  of  two  years* 

Mr.  J.  P,  Grant  declared,  he  sever  had 
heard  a  case  more  ably  stated  than  that  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  or  more  feebly 
answered  than  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man.   He  fully  concurred  with  his  hon* 
and  learned  friend,  that  if  the  right  hon* 
gentleman's  bill  were  adopted,  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  would  never 
take  place  while  the  people  submitted  to 
the  restriction.     But  jthe  impolicy  and 
danger  of  continuing  the  restriction,  must 
be  obvious  upon  due  consideraUon*    All 
that  was  wanted  was,  that  some  inquiiy 
should  be  gone  into,  some  pledge  given,  to 
show  the  bank  that  paraament  was  not 
playing  &st  and  loose,  but  that  it  was  their 
determination  to  have  cash  payments  rev 
Bumed,  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  pre- 
paration.   That  was  all  that  his  hon«  and 
learned  friend  required.    They  had  been 
told  that  the  financial  operations  of  mi^ 
sisters  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  re* 
strictions,  and  they  were  told  also  that  the 
restrictions  themselves  were  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  bank,  or  at  least,  that  the  bank 
did  not  desire  them.    Mow,  under  what 
cirqumstanpes  was  it  that  the  restrictions 
were  originally  imposed  ?— from  the  ne- 
cessity, created  by  the  financial  operations 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche€|uer  of  that 

feriod,  of  doing  something  for  its  security, 
f  honourable  gentlemen  would  take  the 
trouble  of  examining  into  what  passed  at 
that  time  between  the  government  and  the 
bank,  they  would  find  that  the  bank  made 
a  representation,  stating  that  the  demandf 
upon  it,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  excbe* 
quer,  were  so  great,  that  the  establishing^ 
was  not  safe.  Upon  that  ground  \t  W9M 
that  the  bank  stopped  its  cash  pavmeota, 
on  the  authority  of  the  council.  And 
when  towards  the  close  of  ttie  year  1797» 
the  bank  expected  to  respme  cash  pay* 
mental  and  declared  thejf  ability  so  to  de^ 
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what  eMurse  had  ther  adopted  with  this 
view  ?  They  had  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ponible  pitch  their  advances  to  govern* 
loent.    Now,  what  was  the  pbio  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  preparatory 
to  the  resumption  of  cash  paynenu  by 
the  bank?   He  built  hia  whole  sjjrstem  of 
finance  for  the  year  upon  borrowmg  from 
the  bank,  and  at  the  same  lime  he  brought 
in  the  present  bill,  thus  connecUng  the 
two  circumstances  together  by  that  opera- 
tion,  connected  as  they  ever  must  be  in 
their  own  natore.    He  did  that  very  thing 
which  prevented  the  bank  from  resuming 
cash  paymentSt  and  yet  desired  the  House 
to  believe  that  it  was  only  a  temporary 
measure.    He  had  little  doubt,  however, 
that  it  would  prove  a  settled  systeroi^  by 
which  to  carry  on  the  financial  operations 
of  the  country,  through  the  mediam  of  ac- 
commodations   from    the   bank.      The 
aystem  itself  was  not  only  a  most  absurd 
one,  but  it  had  {^educed  the  most  serious 
inconveniencies  to  the  country,  for  the 
price  of  every  commodity  had  kept  pace, 
Xo  a  certain  defteef  with  the  varying  price 
of  gold  and  silver.     If  the  present  mea^ 
0ure  were  adopted,  what  would  be  our 
aituation  at  the  expiration  of  the  two 
years?  when  in  lime  of  profound  peace, 
the  price  of  gold  would  be  the  same,  the 
l>aper  currency  depreciated  to  the  same 
extent  as  formerly,  and  consequently  the 
.  xesumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank 
impossible^     He  certainly  thought  a  very 
.strong  ground  had  been  laid  for  inquiry, 
and  he  trusted  the  House  would  not  re- 
ject the  motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
iUend. 

Mr.  Marryai  said,  that  the  House  and 
the  country  at  present  laboured  under  the 
grievous  disappointment  of  finding  their 
expectations  oeceived,  of  the  resumption 
of  cash  pajrments  by  die  bank,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  after  the  signature 
fif  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  With  re- 
^oftci  to  the  bill,  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  he  haa  read  its  provisions 
with  extreme  surprise,  for  the  preamble 
recited  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  bank 
ahould  pay  in  specie  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  yet  the  enacting  clause  declared  that 
this  payment  ought  to  be  deferred  two 
years  longer.  What  were  the  points  of 
expediency  as  applicable  to  it?  Was  the 
pnce  of  bullion  as  high  now  as  it  had  been? 
Quite  the  reverse.  It  was  well  known 
that  a  large  auantity  of  specie  had  found 
lU  way  into  tnis  country.  He,  as  a  mer- 
fbanSykoew  tbafiict;  apd  it  had  also  hap- 


pened to  him  individually,  that  a  coosi- 
derable  quantity  of  foreign  specie  had 
been  sent  to  him,  which,  from  the  depre* 
ciation  of  its  value,  he  had  sent  back  to  hia 
correspondent,  as  a  less  loss  was  sustained^ 
even  by  the  expense  of  double  freightage^ 
than  would  have  been  incurred  by  sdlmg 
it  here  [Hear,  hear!].    Then,  aslofo-* 
reign  exchanges,  how  did  they  stand? 
They  were  in  our  favour  in  every  part  of 
the  world.    With  respect  to  the  bank,  it 
was  said  that  they  made  no  objections  to 
the  resumption  of  their  cash  paymenta. 
On  the  contrary,  they  protested  against 
not  being  allowed  to  establish  their  credit 
upon  the  same  basis  as  it  had  heretofore 
stood,  and  upon  which  it  always  ought  to 
stand.    What  other  causes,  then,  could  be 
alleged?   Was  there  to  be  a  loan? — No. 
The  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer  had  ex- 
pressly said,  that  there  was  not  the  sligfatest 
connexion  between  the  continuance  of  the 
restrictions  and  his  dealinga  with  the  baek* 
He  was  glad  to  hear  that  statement ;  fior  if 
there  had  been  any  such  connexion,  he 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  waa  one  of  the  most  uaurious  bargaine 
which  any  Jew  broker  ever  made  with  any 
heedless,  spendthrift  minor  [Hear,  and  a 
laugh].    What  possible  arsniment,  theB» 
could  be  urged  to  prevent  ue  resnmptioBi 
of  cash  payments  ?  The  consequences  of 
the  present  hill  would  be  most  grievous  te 
the  country.    All  that  distress  and  diiB« 
cuUy,  that  revulsion,  he  might  almost  say 
convulsion,  which  the  country  had  onder* 
gone  during  the  last  year,  would  be  re* 
aewed  whenever  the  bank  should  be  com- 
pelled   (and  a  time  must  surely  cone 
when  it  would  be  compelled)  •*  to  le* 
sume  its  payments  in  cash.    The  restrie* 
tions  he  considered  as.  a  great  and  power- ^ 
ful  engine  in  the  hands  of  ministefa,  to 
alter  aod  modify  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try at  their  discretion ;  but  such  a  power 
they  ought  not  to  possess,  and  he  wished 
to  see  the  necromancer's  wand  broken  aqdL 
thrown  mto  the  red  sea.    The  only  way, 
in  his  opinion,  of  compelling  the  bank  te 
resume  their   payments,   would   be  by 
making  it  their  interest  to  do  so.    The 
act  was  originally  passed  to  rescue  the 
bank  from  the  conseouences  of  ita  own 
improvidence ;  and  what  had  they  done 
since?  The  average  annual  issue  of  their 
notes,  in  the  four  years  preceding  the 
passing  of  that  act,  was  about  11,00(MX)0?. 
It  was  now  about  27,000,00CX.t  prodoting 
an  annual  profit  of  80O,O0OL    He  thooght 
it  would  be  a  wise  course^  when  the  DiB 
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went  into  the  ocmimitteey  to  propoee  the 
inaction  of  a  clause  for  the  banlc  fo  pey 
SOfiOOl*  a  year,  or  any  given  sum,  to  the 
jrablic,  until  they  did  resume  their  cash 
payments ;  and  he  trusted  that  some  such 
amendment  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Frankland  Lems  said,  he  wished 
to  add  his  protest  against  the  dangerous 

Sstem  involved  in  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
e  th6ught  a  strong  and  unanswerable 
ease  had  been  made  out  for  inquiry.  He 
had  on  many  occasions  watched  with  the 
utmost  anxiety  to  collect,  if  possible,  from 
itot  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 

auer,  bis  real  opinions  upon  the  nature  of 
le  connexion  with  the  bank,  but  hitherto 
it  had  been  in  vain.  He  could  not,  even 
after  the  speech  which  the  right  hon-  gen- 
thrnan  had  that  night  d^itered,  see 
tboroughlv  what  course  he  proposed  to 
KinMelf  that  was  consistent  with  good 
UMi  and  sincerity.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
ttensan  eaid,  indieed,  that  he  thought  it 
highly  desirable  the  bank  should  return  to 
easb  payments,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  say 
it  with  that  cenfidence  as  if  he  really  be- 
lieved btmself.  There  were  man^r  reasons 
Which  led  him  to  think,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  did  not  sincerely  believe  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years  the  bank  would  be 
one  jot  hearer  to  the  resumption  of  cash 

Cyments.    If  the  bank  were  left  to  itself, 
ifiteresi  was  so  diametrically  opposite 
to  a  resumption  of  cash  payments,  that  it 
#as  utterly  childish  to  expect  from  it  a 
voluntary  proceeding  of  that  kind.    Hie 
House  must  take  upon  itself  to  make  it 
eompobory ;  for  all  other  measures  would 
be  nugatory.     There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  late  distresses  had  been  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  subduction  which  had 
taken  pkice  from  the  currency.    It  was 
important  to  consider,  too,  how  this  fluc- 
tuation of  value  aflfected  our  finances.    We 
had  borrowed  200  millions  in  a  depreciated 
currency,  and  this  sum,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, mtist  be  one  day  paid  in  a  currency 
restored  to  its  legitimate  value  at  an  im- 
mense loss  to  the  public    The  appoint- 
ment  of  a  committee  was,  he  thought,  m- 
dispensably  necessary ;  and  after  a  due  in- 
vestigation, the  House  could  then  point 
out  the  preparatorjr  mode  by  which  the 
objeet  muht  be  ultimately  accomplished. 
Lord  Castlereagk  said,  that  the  onlv 
^piestion  for  the  House  to  consider  with 
merence  to  the  continuance  of  the  re- 
atriction   aol  was  this-^what    measures 
were  neeessary  to  conduct  the  circuhtioD 
of  the  country  into  its  wfitoral  aod  hedthy 


sti^,  from  that  into  which  it  had  got  by 
the  operation  of  that  train  of  causes  su- 
perinauced  by  the  war,  in  which  the  cootw 
try  had  so  long  been  involved,  and  the 
very  unusual  way  in  which  ths^  war  had 
been  carried  on^    Certainly,   in  consi- 
dering^  this  nnestion,  it  was  natural  that 
tiie  views  of  hon*  gentlemen  should  be 
tinctured  with  those  opinions  which  thej 
had  formed  upon  the  subject,  at  a  time 
when  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it  were  very  different  from  those  which 
now  operated.     This    had    accordinglj 
taken  place ;  for  it  was  impossible  not  to 
discover  that  the  inferences  and  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  were  drawn  and  formed 
firom  the  opinions  which  they  had  lonn  ago 
entertained^  These  opinions  he  had  amays 
opposed;    because  he  thought,  that  the 
sitnatiott  of  the  country  required  a  Tery 
different  course  to  be  aiclopted  from  that 
which  they  recommended:  and  he  was 
now  quite  sure,  that  instead  of  a  war 
▼i|;orou8ly  carried  on  and  gloriously  ter- 
minated, if  the  other  measures  had  been 
adopted,  the  results  would  have  been  quite 
th^  ^evetse.    One  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site had  said,  that  he  dreaded  the  renewal 
of  the  restriction  act  now;   because  it 
would  become  so  much  ingrafted  upon 
our  financial  system,   that '  its    renewal 
would  be  thought  a  matter  of  course  and 
a  necessary  accompaniment  to  any  ftitnre 
war  in  which  this  country  might  be  en^ 
gaged.    But  he  would  desire  that  hon. 
gentleman  to  dismiss  such  a  fear  fhmi  his 
nuad:  for  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  country  would  ever  again  be  involved 
in  a  war  attended  with  such  extraordinary 
circumstances  as  those  which  had 


dered  it  a  measure  tif  necessi^  during  the 
late  war.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  touch 
upon  the  old  question  so  long  agitated 
upon  this  subject,  but  he  coidd  not  refiraia 
finom  saying,  that  if  gold  hikd  been  cootl- 
linued  as  the  only  standard  of  our  cur- 
rency during  the  late  long  and  eventful 
war,  we  should  soon  have  been  left  with* 
out  any  standard  at  all  9  and  by  the  pre* 
servation  of  such  a  standard  the  prices  of 
articles  and  the  measure  of  their  value 
would  have  been  Infinitely  more  chaiwed 
than  it  had  been ;  it  would  have  been  Sic- 
torted  in  such  a  way  diat  the  country 
could  searcdy  ever  have  recovered  from 
it.  In  comparing  |he  merits  of  diffhreBt 
systems  of  circulation,  he  agreed  that  the 
precious  metab  formed  the  bes^  widi  such 
a  inixtore  of  paper  circtdalfcMi^at  die  alate 
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of  credit  ni^bt  aUoir.  Bat  at  to  tbe  car- 
culation  of  a  coontrj,  placed  in  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstaoeet  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  during  the  late  wari  the  case 
waa  a  completely  mecial  one,  and  not  to 
be  treated  on  merely  general  principle!. 
If  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  keep  up 
caih  payment!  from  the  bank  of  England 
during  the  war,  the  ineritable  reault  would 
have  been  tlie  complete  deatruction  of  the 
banking  system.  In  fact,  no  plan  could 
have  been  adopted  so  steady  in  its  opera- 
tion—so little  liable  to  objection,  under 
the  circumstanoea  of  accumulating  and 
increasing  induatry  in  the  countiyi  and  it! 
aituation  with  relation  to  foreign  nations. 
But  the  war  was  now  happily  concludedi 
nnd  the  operation  of  these  extraordinary 
causes,  which  had  compelled  the  adoption 
of  extraordinary  measures,  was  fast  aimi'^ 
Dishing.  Considering  our  present  situation 
then,  we  must  look  forward  to  the  speedy 
resumption  of  paTments  in  specie  bv  thie 
bank  of  England.  Now  ha  would  say, 
that  the  ba»  was  more  interested  than 
even  the  country  in  wishing  the  resomp* 
tion  of  casli  payments.  It  was,  however, 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  country 
ahould  have  completely  recovered  from 
those  eilects  of  the  war,  under  which  it 
atill,  in  some  degree,  laboured,  before  it 
could  be  at  all  safe  to  allow  cash  pay- 
ments to  be  resumed.  During  the  inter* 
mediate  space  which  most  now  take  place, 
it  would  DC  expedient  to  act  upon  a  per- 
missive system  m  order  to  orepare  the  way 
for  the  entire  abolition  or  the  act  of  re- 
atriction.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, that  a  considerable  period  should 
elapse  before  the  bank  coula  be  permitted, 
«-^  would  not  say  undertake  to  resume 
its  payments  in  specie.  Even  that  com- 
mittee which  some  year!  ago  had  oome  to 
a  molution  againit  the  continuance  of  the 
restriction  act,  when  they  adviaed  ita 
discontinuance,  determined  that  the  period 
of  two  years  from  the  time  of  this  dedsioo 
ahould  be  fixed  M  that  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  act  should  cease.  It  was 
quite  clear,  that  the  time  had  not  now 
arrived  when  these  oayments  could  be  re- 
newed. Already  toe  price  of  silver  had 
been  much  reduced,  and  his  lordship  was 
persuaded,  that  in  a  few  months  gold 
would  be  equally  plentiful ;  and  he  was 
confident  that  the  directors  of  the  bank 
would  not  be  so  base,  or  so  ne^igent  of 
their  interests,  as  not  to  commence  pay- 
meats  in  cash;  the  directors  had  no  mo- 


tivt  to  act  otherwise  than  was  mast  con- 
sistent with  the  jpidriic  coaveoieace,  and 
would  scorn  to  nil  their  pockets  by  de* 
riving  unfair  advantages,  and  deceiving 
parliament.  He  did  indeed  allow  that 
circumstances  were  now  disdosing  thorn* 
selves  with  respect  to  the  price  of  silver, 
which  must  speedily  be  expected  to  take 
place  also  with  respect  to  gold.  The  price 
of  silver  was  now  so  low,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  act  of  parliament  preventing  it,  the 
metal  would  be  carried  to  the  mint  by 
individuals  to  be  coined,  as  being  a  more 
profitable  way  of  disposing  of  it  than 
selling  it  at  the  market  price.  When  the 
prion  of  ffold,  by  the  state  of  exchange, 
fell  eouaOy  low  in  proportion^  then>|pa 
fiMt,  tiiough  not  in  law,  cash  payaenta 
would  be  resumed,  and  without  the  repeal 
or  discontinuance  of  the  restriction  aet» 
or  any  compulsion  on  the  bank  to  pay  in 
specie.  There  would  be  this  intermemaie 
principle  of 'compulsion  in  the 
of  cash  payments  f  before  it  waa  made 
pokory  on  the  banx)  by  individuals  finding 
It  their  interest  when  the  price  of  geld  fisD 
suffideotly  low,  to  carry  their  gold  to  the 
mint  to  oe  coined,  as  a  more  profitable 
way  to  dispose  of  it«  than  by  selling  it  at 
the  market  price.  When  sold  feU  so  low 
as  to  produce  this  offset,  the  mint  would 
coin  tree  of  expense,  which  would  iadooe 
individuals  to  iiave  their  gold ;  and  thas^ 
independently  of  the  bank,  the  circulatioa 
woaid  become  metallic.  When  by  theae 
means  a  substraction  of  metallic  currency 
was  supplied,  he  should  then  think  tbatthio 
resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank 
might  be  oMde  compulsory  without  aaj 
injury  to  its  credit.  But  until  this  inter«i 
mediate  principle  of  ooropulsbo,  which  ha 
had  mentioned  took  place— until  it  be^ 
came  a  matter  of  profit  forindividuala  to 
bring  their  ingots  of  gold  to  the  mint  la 
be  coined,  the  restriction  act  could  not  be 
wisely  discontinued.  It  was  the  inteiast 
of  the  bank  to  accelerate  the  time  whea 
thia  ahould  take  place.  Great  inooov^ 
nienoe  and  distress  had  ariaen  to  country 
bankets^  from  the  uncertamty  how  to 
regulate  their  operations  with  reference  to 
tlie  time  when  the  restriction  act  was  la 
cease.  These  incooveniendes  would  be 
now  totaDy  obviated  by  fixing  the  period 
of  two  years.  On  a  view  of  the  whale 
subject,  he  did  not  ftel  any  moad 
for  institatiag  the  inquiry  whioi  waa 
moved  for;  because  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  period  of  two  years,  which 
had  been  fixed  upon,  waa  suflicient  to 
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brtoff  matter!  to  such  a  situationi  that  the 
continuance  of  the  restriction  act  would, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  be  unne- 
cessary*. 

Sir  John  Nemport  observed,  that  the 
noble  lord,  in  his  usual  style  of  eloquence, 
a  style  peculiar  no  doubt  to  himself,  but 
at  all  times  unintelligible  to  the  House, 
had  talked  of  **  an  intermediate  principle 
of  compulsion**  [Hear,  hear!  and  a 
iangh^*  His  not  understanding  the  noble 
lord  arose,  probably  from  the  sublimity  of 
atyle  to  which  the  noble  lord  uniformly 
aspired,  but  which  was  unfortunately  inac- 
cessible to  any  individual  but  the  noble 
lord  himself  [A  laugh].  He  wished  to 
icDOw  what  tb^  words  meant  I 

Lord  Castlereagh  begged  the  right  hon. 
baronet  to  recollect  that  he  had  explained 
those  words  to  mean,  that  principle  by 
which  a  metallic  currency  would  be  forced 
to  appear,  by  the  low  price  of  gold,  with- 
out before  forcing  the  oank  to  resume  its 
payments  in  specie. 

Sir  John  Newport  proceeded.    Now  he 
had  the  pleasure  for  once  to  understand 
^e  noble  lord;  but  would  it  not  have  been 
better  for  him  at  first  to  have  spoken  in  a 
manner  fit  to  meet  the  comprenension  of 
all,  than  to  have  clothed  his  meaning  in 
language  totally  devoid  of  common  sense  ? 
The  noble  lord  had  next  asserted  that  the 
directors  would  not  be  so  base  as  not  to  pay 
in  gold  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  he  forgot 
that  every  one  of  them  took  an  oath  to  mdce 
all  the  profit  he  could  for  the  benefit  of  the 
proprietors*    What  hope,  then,  was  there, 
.if  the  public  were  left  to  the  tender  mercy 
of  the  directors,  that  they  would  ever  with- 
draw  their  notes  I    And  if  the  time  to  be 
allowed  were  placed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  noble  lord,  the  issue  of  specie  would 
onlv  be  contemporaneous  with  the  termi- 
nation of  his  political  career.     If  time 
were  given,  what  security  had  the  country 
that^the  bank  would  employ  it  in  prepara- 
t^  I    The  plan  of  the  noble  lord  was, 
eidier  at  the  end  of  two  years  all  cash  pay- 
ments should  be  commenced,  or  that  at  that 
period  the  bank  of  England  should  bejpn 
a  gradual  issue  of  specie ;  fo  that  the  mmd 
or  the  noble  lord  did  not  seem  at  all  made 
11^;  but,  in  both  alternatives,  more  espe- 
oaliy  the  last,  he  contemplated  a  perma- 
nent peace  ii  many  years.    It  was  miite 
dear,  and  the  country  could  not  fiiu  to 
perceive  it,  that  die  opinion  of  the  noble 
K>td,  whatever  it  was,  was  dictated  by  con- 
vecuenoe:  it  originated  in  that  4cttmate 

and  most  bjurtous  connexion  subsisting 
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between  government  and  the  directors  of 
the  bank  of  England,  which  put  to  hazaurd 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  which 
compelled  the  payment  of  interest  by  the 
nation  for  the  use  of  its  own  moneyt  vid 
which  accounted  for  the  civility,  not  Co 
say  servility,  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  the  directors.    It  prevented 
that  officer  of  the  public  from  looking 
dsngers  in  the  face  which  he  had   not 
courage  to  meet;  and  enabled  hina,  by 
temporary  supplies,  to  satis^  immediate 
necessities,  by  which  those  aangers  were 
increased,  and  by  which  the  nation  might 
ultimately  be  brought  to  absolute   ruin. 
He  protested  warmly  against  the  conti- 
nuance for  two  years  in  time  of  peace  of  a 
bill  originally  resorted  to  from  six  weeica 
to  six  weeks  in  time  of  war. 
.    Mr.  Manning  observed,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  two  years  the  country  would  be 
able,  with  tolerable  certainty,  to  expect  a 
return  to  the  old  and  wholesome  state  of 
currency.    Whatever  might  be  the  opinion 
of  others,  he  could  bear  witness  that  ic 
was  the  most  anxious  wish  of  the  directors 
to  return  to  the  cash  payments  restricted 
in  1797.    It  was,  however,  fit,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  use  many  precautions ;  for  the 
question  did  not  merely  relate  to  the  bank 
of  England,  but  to  the  whole  system  of  the 
country  formed  upon  the  paper  currency. 
He  denied  that  the  directors  took  anj  such 
oath  as  that  mentioned  by  the  right  hon. 
baronet;  they  were  left  entirely  to  their 
discretion  as  to  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  interest  of  the  concern.    He 
then  referred  to  the  amount  of  bank  notes 
in  circulation  at  different  periods,  to  show 
that  they  had  little  influence  upon  the 
value  of  commodities,  and  to  the  gradual 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gold,  to  prove 
that  it  was  affected  by  external  circum«> 
stances,  and  not  by  Uie  issue  of  papen 
The  measure  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  one  applying  only  to  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, but  as  a  measure  in  which  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  empire  were  conceraed, 
as  it  allowed  them  two  years  for  doing  so^ 
within  less  than  which  time  it  could  not 
with  certainty  take  place.    If  they  with^ 
drew  their  paper,  and  were  laid  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  in  specie  sooner,  the 
greatest  inconvenience  to  trade  would  be 
the  result.     He  thought,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  no  compulsion  on  the 
bank  to  alter  the  state  of  the  cuntncy  till 
circumstances  enabled  them  to  do  so  with- 
out danger  or  embarrassment    The  whole 
should  be  left  to  the  discretim  of  the  bank. 
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and  te  htd  ne  doiibt  that  the  directors 
would  take  such  steps  as  would  gradually 
enaUe  them  to  accomplish  the  desirable 
object  of  a  return  to  cush  payments* 
Caution,  was,  however  necessary. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  begged  to  say  a  few  words 
in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
director.  He  was  anxious  that  nothing 
he  might  advance  should  be  construed  into 
any  mark  of  disrespect  to  the  body  of  di- 
rectors, personally  considered.  The  hon. 
director  had  accused  his  right  hon.  friend 
of  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  oath  taken 
hy  the  eovemor  and  directors  of  the  bank. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  not  mistaken  the 
nature  of  that  oath,  so  far  as  it  bound  them 
to  consult  the  interests  of  the  body  of  pro- 
prietors, for  whom  they  acted  as  trustees: 
but  if  they  were  not  bound  by  oath, 
certain  he  was  that  they  were  bound  by 
honour  to  make  the  greatest  profits  they 
could  for  the  interests  intrusted  to  their 
management.  The  motion  before  the 
House  had  for  its  first  object  the  appoint- 
ment oi  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
propriety  of  resuming  cash  payments  spee- 
dily. •  If  the  House  did  not  express  strongly 
its  opinion  on  this  subject,  he  believed  the 
bank  would  take  no  steps  to  restore  the 
metallic  circulation.  He  was  confirmed 
in  this  idea  from  some  expressions  jn  the 
speech  of  the  noble  lord.  According  to 
him,  we  were  to  consider  our  relation  to 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  whole  political  world,  before  we 
compelled  a  return  to  cash  pajrments.  If 
we  were  to  do  this,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
pretence  would  always  be  found  for  delay, 
and  that  the  period  of  seeing  the  renewal 
of  the  former  circulation  of  the  country 
would  never  arrive.  The  second  object 
of  the  motion  was,  after  due  inquiry,  to 
fix  a  period  beyond  which  the  present  re- 
strictions would  not  subsist,  and  the  bank 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  their  notes  in 
specie.  If  the  House  rejected  ibis  motion, 
the  restrictions  on  the  bank  would,  he  was 
convinced,  remain  in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Z^anifg^said,  he  felt  as  much  as  any 
member  of  the  House  how  necessary  it 
was,  for  the  security  of  property  and  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  mercantile  trans- 
actioos,  that  the  country  should  return  to 
cash  payments.  There  was  no  other  mode 
of  preventing  fluctuation  of  prices,  incon- 
veniences in  trade,  losses  in  exchange, 
and  general  suspicion  and  convulsion,  at 
intervals,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 
but  by  returning  to  the  rules  of  our  former 
currency.     Entertaining  this  opinioni  he 
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was  as  {preat  an  enerov  as  any  man  to  the 
restriction  act  in  itself.  He  had  opposed 
the  resolutions  ^f  the  present  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  1810,  because  he 
thought  them  erroneous  and  impolitic. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  restated 
his  former  opinions  on  the  security  of  a 
paper  circulation  when  issued  vokiatarily, 
and  he  differed  with  him  now  as  much  as 
ever.  Paper  could  not  suffer  deprecia- 
tion, he  thought,  if  taken  voluntarily,  or 
given  on  good  security.  When  he  stated 
this  opinion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
surely  forgotten  that  a  great  part  of  the 
paper  issues  were  compulsory.  It  was 
issued  in  payment  of  the  oublic  creditor 
to  the  amount  of  forty  millions  annually, 
and  the  public  creditor  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  receive  it,  unless  tne  right  hon. 
gentleman  meant,  by  a  voluntary  accept- 
ance, that  those  to  ^om  it  was  offered 
mi|^t  either  take  it,  or  want  their  divi- 
dends. Adverting  to  the  oath  of  the 
directors  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
proprietorSy  he  allowed  its  general  obliga- 
tion, but  denied  that  it  bound  them  to 
take  unfair  advantages  of  the  public,  or  to 
persevere  in  a  system  which  would  be  ul- 
timately ruinous.  The  bank  directors 
and  proprietors  themselves,  as  their  for- 
tunes coDsitfted  in  money,  and  were  mea* 
sured  by  money,  would  be  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  its  depreciation.  Accord- 
ingly, every  minister  who  had  entered 
into  transactions  with  the  bank  would 
give  the  body  of  directors  credit  for  not 
wishing  to  issue  an  excessive  amount  of 
paper.  Returning  to  the  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  no  paper 
currency  could  be  excessive  that  was  vo- 
luntary, he  thought  that  it  refuted  itself, 
as  it  would  lead  to  the  absurd  conclusion* 
that  quantity  had  no  tendency  to  reduce 
value,  and  that  the  same  sum  of  money 
was  of  equal  value  when  it  bore  a  great, 
or  a  small  proportion  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  to  be  exchanged.  So  far 
was  he  from  agreeing  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  this  respect,  that  he  be- 
lieved depreciation  must  necessarily  be 
caused  by  excessive  issues,  whether  vo- 
luntary or  involuntary;  and  that  there 
was  no  mode  of  attaining  stability  and 
security  in  our  money  transactbns  but  by 
returning  to  a  medium  of  exchange  at 
once  universal  and  exportable.  The  real 
questions  before  the  House,  however,  were, 
whether. we  should  return  to  cash  pay- 
menu  soon,  and  what  was  the  best  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  point  i  He  was  con* 
(M) 
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tiDced  that  two  years  were  necessary  to 
enable  the  bank  to  supply  specie  in  suffi-^ 
.tient  quantity  for  the  circulation  of  the 
country.  This  was  a  period  fixed  upon  in 
the  report  of  the  bullion  committee  drawn 
up  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  who 
brought  forward  the  present  motion,  and 
he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  now  be 
shortened.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
House  should  intrust  the  whole  to  the 
discretion  of  the  bank,  and  depend  upon 
Its  zeal,  and  its  desire  of  answering  the 
expectations  of  the  country,  so  conform- 
able with  its  own  interests.  The  expec- 
tation and  the  opinion  of  parliament  were 
too  plainly  expressed  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  to  be  either  mistaken  or  neglected. 

Lord  Folkestone  acknowledged  that  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  expressed  it  to  be  a 
desirable  thing  that  cash  payments  should 
be  again  returned  to ;  but  the  bill  itself 
contained  no  compulsory  clause  to  that 
purport.  After  the  expiration  of  the  two 
years,  the  same  arguments  might  be  again 
refieated  for  a  prolongation  of  the  term 
of  returning  to  our  former  circulation, 
which  the  House  had  that  night  heard. 
The  bank  had  hitherto  taken  no  steps  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  country; 
and  what  reason  was  there  for  believing 
that  they  would  now  do  it  ?  July  was  the 
period  when  the  restriction  act  would  ex- 
pire; and,  as  they  bad  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  such  an  event,  what  ground  had 
he  for  believine  that  in  two  years  after 
this  we  should  find  them  more  willing,  or 
more  prepared,  to  afford  us  the  precious 
metals  in  lieu  ef  their  promissory  notes  ? 
If  this  bill  was  to  pass,  he  would  be  bound 
to  consider  it  as  equivalent  to  an  act  for 
the  perpetual  suspension  of  cash  payments 
in  this  country. 

M^  Huskisson  trusted  that  he  should, 
obtain  credit  with  the  House  for  feeling  a 
desire  to  see  cash  oayments  resumed. 
The  only  thing,  indeed,  about  which 
ftiembers  appeared  to  differ,  was  the  most 
eligible  mode  of  attaining  what  all  united 
in  wishing  to  see  accomplished.  There 
had  grown  out  of  our  present  circulation 
some  inconveniences  and  many  advan- 
tages. Our  industry,  our  enterprise,  and 
the  improvement  of  our  agricultural  and 
commercial  resources  had  increased  under 
it  to  a  surprising  degree;  but  we  had 
suffered  from  it  and  other  causes  a  revul- 
sion that  had  been  productive  of  much 
temporary  distress.  When  the  bullion 
^romittee  fini^ed  ito  labourSi  the  late 
Mr.  Perceval  had  endeavoured  to  show 


that  no  change  could  take  niaee  an  the 
state  of  the  currency  during  tne  season  of 
war  and  pressure.  He  (Mr.  Huskisson^ 
had  then  expressed  opinions  which  he  still 
retained.  Our  currency  involved  tDcon* 
veniences,  but  they  were  more  than  coud- 
terbalanced  by  the  resources  which  its 
nature  afforded  for  prosecuting  our  great 
national  objects.  Without  it  we  could 
not  have  procured  for  ourselves,  our  dliea, 
and  posterity,  those  blessings  that  the 
settlement  of  Europe  presented  to  our 
view.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman** 
motion  embraced  two  objects:  first,  an 
inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  resuming 
cash  payments  soon ;  and,  secondly,  the 
best  mode  of  effecting  them.  No  inqoirj 
was  necessary  on  the  first  point.  AJi 
agreed  that  there  was  no  security  for  pro- 
perty, no  stability  in  public  credit,  no  coa<- 
fidence  in  trade,  no  mode  of  adjusting  the 
rights  and  consulting  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  society,  without  a  circulation 
rendered  steady  by  possessing  a  perosa- 
nent  and  universal  value ;  but,  naving  said 
this  much,'  we  should  leave  to  the  bank 
the  task  of  restoring  the  use  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  at  their  own  discretion.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  object  would  be 
accomplished  in  less  than  two  years, 
though  it  was  proper  to  allow  that  space 
of  time  for  the  bank  to  take  sucfi  prudent 
and  cautious  modes  of  doing  it  as  they 
should  think  best  calculated  to  obtain 
their  end.  He  denied  that  this  period 
was  too  long,  or  that  a  great  rise  of  prices 
was  to  be  dreaded  in  consequence  of  the 
continuance  of  the  restriction  while  it 
lasted.  If  such  a  result  threatened  to 
take  place,  the  House  would  watch  it, 
and  take  measures  of  precaution.  Ad* 
verting  to  the  character  and  duties  of  the 
governor  and  directors  of  the  bank,  he 
allowed  that  they  had  services  to  perform 
to  the  proprietors,  but  he  likewise  con- 
tended that  they  owed  honourable  conduct 
to  the  public.  In  order  to  obviate  an  ob- 
jection of  the  noble  lord,  he  wished  that 
m  the  preamble  of  the  bill  there  should 
be  introduced  a  clause  declaratory  of  the 
expeetation  of  parliament,  that  at  the  end 
of  two  years  the  bank  should  resume  its 
cash  payments.  An  amendment  to  this 
efiect  might  be  proposed  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TkompMon  expressed  his  confident 
hope,  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  apecfe 
would  be  circulating  in  great  abundance 
in  this  country ;  founding  this  opinion  on 
the  fact  of  the  great  rise  of  the  exchange* 
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within  the  last  fimt  noDths.    He  hoped 
the  time  was  not  for  distant,  when,  as  in 
the  case  which  had  been  aupposed  by  a 
right  hon.  gentlenan  oppe8iie»  on  a  former 
occasiooi  every  man  would  have  a  guinea 
in  his  pocket;  and  it  would  then  be  seen 
what  little  anxiety  there  would  be  for 
bank  notes.    He  concluded  by  expressing 
a  hopCi  that  ministers  would  promote  the 
productive  labour  of  the  countrv»  in  which, 
more  than  in  gold»  its  real  wealth  consisted* 
Mr.  Homer  commenced  a  luminous  re* 
plyi  bvdeclariqgv  thatin  any  thingwhich  he 
hadadvanced  onthisquestion,  hehad  meant 
no  personal  disrespect  to  the  directors  of 
the  bank,  or  to  their  organs  in  that  Houses 
He  had  spoken  of  them  merely  collectively 
as  a  corporation,  and  considering  them  in 
that  capacity,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  re- 
peajdnff,  that  he  put  no  cooBdenoe  in 
their  declarations,  when  they  expressed 
an  anxiety  for  the  resumption  of  cash  pay* 
ments.    He  would  not  take  up  much  of 
the  time  of  the  House  at  that  late  hour, 
nod  therefore  would  forego  the  tempting 
opportunity  of  exposing  the  inconsistency 
of  the  arguments  which  had  heen  urged  in 
support  of  restriction  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr. Huskisson ) ,  who, 
ihouffh  he  admitted  the  sound  policy  of  a 
speedy  resumption   of   cash   payments, 
seemed  by  his  speech  to  leave  that  ques- 
tion in  the  same  state  which  it  had  been  in 
for  some  years  past.  As  to  what  had  been 
said  on  the  subject  by  the  noble  lord 
f  Castlereagh),  the  hon.  and  learned  gen* 
Ueman  exprnsed  his  ignorance  of  its  pre* 
eise  tendency.    He  would  therefore,  from 
inability,  abstain  from  following  him.  The 
noble  lord  bad  thrown  out  such  a  mass  of 
language  and  ideas,  and  had  made  such  a 
novel  combination  of  twisted  expressions, 
that  it  was  difficult  in  the  many  theories 
be  had  ui]ged,  to  understand  that  one 
which  applied  to  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  or  to  the  manner  m  which  they 
might  be  most  speedily  effiscted  [Hear, 
heart].   It  was  possible  that  the  noble  lord 
held  the  threao  which  would  guide  him 
through  the  labyrinth  of  Uieory  and  phra* 
seology  into  which  hehad  gone;  but  as  that 
threaa  was  not  visible  to  him,  he  would 
not  ventore  to  plunge  mto  the  inextricable 
abyss   [Hear,   hearl]_The   hon.   and 
learned  member  then  took  a  view  of  the 
Mgwaents  which  had  been  mrged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  in  iavour  of  re* 
atrictiett,  and  dbserved»  that  if  the  expe* 
diencjr  of  the  resamptkm  of  cash  payment 
at  theendef  two  yeai%  which  Imd  besn 
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admitted,  was  put  into  the  bill^if  it  was 
made  part  of  the  bill  that  the  bank  should 
resume  its  payments  in  that  time,  and 
that  the  intermediate  period  should  be 
spent  in  making  preparatory  arrangements 
for  that  purpose,  he  would  withdraw  hia 
motion,  and  lend  his  aid  to  the  forwarding 
of  such  arrangements.    But  he  added,  that 
this  was  not  Uie  intention  of  ministers,  and 
that  by  tlie  present  bill  they  left  the  time 
of  resuming  cash  payments  as  undefined 
as  it  was  in  1797.     The  bank  directors 
had  once  expressed  themselves  anxious  to 
attend  to  the  directions  of  the  House; 
it  therefore  novr  became  the  House,  V 
they  sincerely  wished  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  to  give  such  directiona 
as  would  most  speedily  conduce  to  that 
object  [Hear,  hearl].    He  had  asked  of 
the  gentlemen  opposite,  what  were  thos« 
fortunate  circumstances  under  which  cash 
payments  would  be  more  easy  than  at 
present  ?    To  this  question  no  answer  had 
been  given.    No  one  efficient  reason  had 
been  given  why  those  payments  shoidd 
not  now  be  resumed.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  then,  he  put  it  to  those  mem- 
bers who  were  present,  whether,  afker  all 
they  had  heard,  they  did  not  conscientiovd^ 
believe  that  an  inquiry  was  necessary.    U 
after  what  had  passed  they  did  not  vote 
for  inquiry,  they  must  stand  to  the  conse* 
auences.    The  noble  lord  had  talked  of 
tne  bill  being  formed  on  the  permissive 
system.    Did  he  mean  by  this  that  the 
bank  would  not  be  precluded  from  resum* 
ing  cash  payments  if  they  thought  proper  I 
What  he  objected  to  in  the  biu  was,  that, 
instead  of  intimating  the  wish  of  the 
House  that  preparations  for  resuming  cash 
payments  should  be  made  in  the  interval 
of  two  years,  durinf^  which  it  was  to  last, 
it  left  these  preparations  to  be  made  after 
the  expiratwn  or  the  bill,  and  thus  removed 
to  an  indefinite  period,  the  resumption  of 
money  payments.    The  inevitable  efiisct  off 
it  would  be,  byprdongingthe  uncertainly 
and  vadUation  ef  our  circulating  medium, 
to  subvert  all  property  both  public  and 
private.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
oonduded  his  reply,  by  stating,  that  if  the 
committee  on  the  bill  were  pressed  that 
night,  he  should  move  some  clauses,  in 
conseouence  of  what  had  fidlen  firom  the 
noble  lord* 

The  House  divided : 

For  Mr.  Homer's  motion  75 

Against  it .«...  146 

Mf^ori^ —79 
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TELLERS. 

Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Horner^  Francis 


.  Motion  respecting  Aliens.]  Sir 
Samuel  RomiUy  apologized  for  bnugiog 
forward  at  that  late  hour  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  and  skated  that 
Le  had  been  obliged  so  to  do,  in  conse- 
queoce  of  the  precipitation 'with  which 
the  Alien  Bill  was  pressed  through  the 
"House  by  ministers,  although  no  satisfac- 
tory reason  had  been  assigned  why  this 
power,  extraordinary  in  time  of  peace, 
should  be  invested  in  then.  It  haa  been 
said  that  the  act  at  present  in  force  would 
expire  on  ^lie  12th  of  May  ;  but  that  could 
be  no  argument  for  the  bill,  as  there  were 
now  no  foreigners  m  the  country,  whose 
presence  ought  to  be  coosidem  .  dan- 
gerous. •  What  he  wished  to  gain  by  his 
motion  was,  to  know  the  number  of  fo^ 
reigners  who  had  been  sent  out  of  this 
country  at  the  instance  of  any  foreign 
minister  under  the  several  alien  acts.  Hiis 
would  show  to  the  House  the  manner  in 
which  this  power,  which  was  now  sought 


to  be  renewed,  had  hitherto  beenexer* 
cised,  and  whe^er  it  had  been  in  any  in- 
stances abused.      This  information*    be 
contended,  was  necessary,  as  the  House 
should  know,  before  they  granted  any  such 
power,  whether  it  would  be  likely  to  be 
abused ;  and  they  could  only  judge  of  this 
by  seeing  how  it  had  hitherto  been  exer- 
cised.    The  House  should  also  recoUect» 
before  they  passed  this  bill,  what  were  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  alien  bili 
was  first  introduced,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  the  present  time.    France 
was  at  that  period  in  a  state  of  revolution^ 
when  the  most  dangerous  notions  of  liberty 
were  entertained,  and  when  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  delegates,  who  spread 
those  notions  to  other  countries*    But  the 
same  dangers  did  not  now  exist.    There 
were  now  no  persons  coming  from  France, 
whose  presence  or  opinions  could  be  con- 
sidered injurious   to    this  couatiy,    and 
therefore  there  was  not  the  same  necessity 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  {aw  as  the  alien 
act.     Sir  Samuel  then  contended  against 
the  policy  of  a  measure  which  would  ex- 
clude alien  friends  from  our  shores,  for  we 
had  now  no  enemies  abroad,  and  therefore 
all  persons  coming  to  the  country  should 
be  considered  as  friends,  and  should  be 
encouraged  as  they  had  been  ever  since 
Magna  Charta  to  the  present  act.  fHear !] . 
He  mentioned  the  high  opinion  which  had 
ever  been  eatertained  by  foreigners  of  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  English  law^ 
and  particularly  those  of  Montesquieu, 
and  contrasted  them  with  those  enter- 
tained at  the  present  day.  In  better  times 
we  had  uniformly   encouraged  the  op- 
pressed to  flee  to  this  country  as  a  place 
of  refuge  where  they  might  exercise  their 
industry  and  their  arts.    As  one  instance 
of  the  effects  of  the  alien  bill  and  its  con- 
tinuance, he  would  notice  the  circum- 
stance of  an  English  nobleman  being  or- 
dered to  witlidraw  from  a  neighbouring 
country,  and  the  example  of  England  was 
quoted  in  defence  of  it.    He  conceived 
that  this  new  peace  alien  bill,  as  it  was 
called,  was  designedly  in  furtherance  of 
that  alliance  which  existed  for  establidibg 
and  forming  governments  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  thus  giving  the 
ministers  of  those  dlied  powers  the  means 
of  persecuting  every  individual  who  was 
obnoxious  to  them,  and  who  ventured  to 
entertain  and  checi^  ideas  of  liberty.    If 
it  should  turn  out  that  no  persons  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  country  at  the  re- 
quest of  foreign  ambassadors^  he  should 
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rejoice  to  heht  it ;  but  he  suspected  the 
case  was  very  difierent^  and  he  coidd  con* 
ceive  no  possible  objection  to  a  return  of 
them  being  made.  Sir  Samuel  then 
moved,  '*  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  an  account  of  the  number  of  aliens 
sent  out  of  the  country  under  any  of  the 
acts  relating  to  aliens,  upon  the  applica- 
tions of  any  foreign  minbter,  distinguish- 
ing the  numbers  in  each  Tear/' 

Lord  Castkreagh  believed,  that,  ever 
since  the  introduction  of  the  aKen  bill  in 
179S,  it  had  been  opposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  most  strenuously ;  but 
although  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member,  yet  parliament  had 
adopted  another  view  of  the  question,  and 
it^  had  been  found  consistent  with  the 
wisdom  of  parliament  not  merely  to  pass 
Che  act  of  1793,  in  consequence  of  the 
distressed  state  of  the  continent,  but,  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  and  that  of 
Fifis  in  1814,  laws  to  the  same  elect  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 
fie  trusted,  when  the  Bill  itsdf  came  re- 

fttlariy  under  the  consideration  of  the 
loose,  that  course  would  be  pursued 
which  had  formerly  been  thought  most 
proper  to  be  adopted ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  it  would  be  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  motives  for  its  enactment  were 
still  more  pressing  than  in  former  times. 
The  precipitancy  with  which  this  measure 
was  carried  through  the  House  had  been 
exclaimed  against.  He  believed  that 
nearljr  a  week  had  elapsed  since  it  was 
first  introduced,  and  the  bill  had  not  yet 

Eassed  its  second  reading.  Dispatch  was, 
owever,  requisite,  because,  as  the  pre- 
sent act  expired  on  the  12th  of  this  month, 
some  inconvenience  would  certainly  result 
if  there  was  any  unnecessary  delay.  The 
bill  now  proposed  to  be  passed  was  a  peace 
alien  bill,  in  which  an  additional  power 
was  given  to  individuals  to  appeal  to  the 
privy  council.    He  apprehended  that  the 

S resent  motion,  if  granted,  would  be 
rinfling  the  Question  most  unfairly  before 
the  House ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  vis- 
count who  was  engaged  in  this  particular 
department,  that  he  never  had  acted  from 
Che  instigation  of  any  foreign  minister. 
That  noMe  person  had  never  felt  himself 
authorized  to  act  upon  any  thing  but  a 
British  policvy  and  in  no  other  light  could 
it  be  consiclered.  Upon  these  grounds, 
therefore,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  oppose 
the  motion ;  and  he  should  always  think 
that  htf  should  be  teting  with  gross  i 


cency  if  any  communications  made  by 
foreign  ministers  were  disclosed  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Pongonhy  begged  leave  to  read  the 
motion  to  the  noble  ford,  in  order  that  be 
might  know  the  purport  of  it ;  for  not  one 
of  the  objections  he  had  stated  lay  against 
the  motion,  as  it  did  not  seek  any  one  of 
the  objects  which  the  noble  lord  supposed 
it  to  seek.  He  begeed  of  the  noble  lord 
to  think  of  some  other  argument  against 
the  motion,  for  the  sake  of  his  friends  who 
were  to  vote  with  him. 

Mr.  Addington  thought  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
show  to  the  House  that  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  lord  were  irrelevant.    It  had  beeai 
stated  by  an  hon.  member  some  time  since^ 
that  instances  were  known  of  aliens  having 
been  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  at  the  in- 
stigation of  foreign  ministers.    This  state- 
ment he  then  denied,  because  he  was  sa- 
tisfied the  noble  secretary  of  state  would 
never  have  acted  under  the  guidance  of 
any  foreign  minister :  but,  since  that  time, 
he  had  made  further  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  had  been  informed  by  a  very 
respectable  indiridual  in  the  alien  office, 
that  to  his  knowledge  there  was  no  in- 
stance of  an  alien  baring  been  sent  out  of 
the  kin^om  at  the  instigation  of  any  fo- 
reign mmister.  The  investigation  was  pur- 
sued still  further,  and  he  had  desired  two 
^ntlemen,  who  had  been  lone  employed 
m  the  alien  office,  and  one  of  them  ever 
since  its  establishment,  to  refresh  their 
memory  with  the  necessary  books  and  pa- 
pers.   Upon  the  question  beine  put  to 
them,  they  both  declared  to  the  same 
effect  as  others  he  had  consulted  on  the 
same  question  had  done.    During  the  last 
session  of  parliament  an  hon.  member, 
now  deceased,  representing  the  county  of 
Bedford,  bad  asserted,  that  certain  Portu- 
guese aliens  had  been  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom in  consequence  of  certain  represen- 
tations firom  foreign  ministers.    At  that 
time  he  was  indeed  unable  fully  to  con- 
tradict the  statement;  but  subsequently 
he  had  ascertained,  that  the  allegation  was 
unfounded.    If,  therefore,  on  parliament- 
tary  grounds,  the  motion  was  persistod  in, 
for  the  same  reason  he  should  continue  to 
resist  it,  althouffh,  in  fact,  no  aliens  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  coun^  under  those 
circumstances,  and  the  motion  would  be 
answered  bv  a  return  with  the  expressive 
oMHiosyllable  ml. 

Mr.  Baring  really  believed  thai  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Addiogtoo) 
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with  all  hk  solemnitj  of  expression^  was 
toUU  jl  unacquainted  with  what  was  passing 
in  his  own  office.  He  hoped  that  some 
better  groands  would  be  stated  for  resist- 
ii^  the  motion  than  those  already  men- 
tioned. The  noble  lord  and  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  seemed  to  differ  a  little  in 
their  statements :  the  one  said  it  would  be 
improper  to  reveal  the  communications 
fenade  by  foreign  ministers,  admitting, 
therefore,  that  they  did  exist;  and  the 
other  observed,  that  the  motion,  if  grant- 
ed, would  be  answered  by  a  return  of  fit/, 
BB  be  termed  it.  He  would,  have  recom- 
mended the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  have 
consulted,  instead  of  his  clerks,  the  noble 
lord,  Jiis  rjclation,  upon  the  subject,  in 
order  to  have  prevented  this  unlucky  con- 
tradiction. With  respect  to  the  two  Dutch 
mercbaais,  he  could  inform  the  House, 
liaving  paid  particular  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, thai  they  had  come  to  London  merely 
Ihm.  commercial  motives,  but  bad  not 
been  i^  the  city  more  than  a  few  hours, 
before  a  message  arrived,  desiring  their 
immediate  departure;  and  accordingly 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
The  next  day  he  personally  applied  to  lord 
Sidmoath,  to  inouire  into  the  reasons  that 
had  induced  his  lordship  to  give  these  or- 
ders; and  the  answer  was^  that  instruc- 
tions had  come  to  his  office  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  foreign  department, 
which  were  so  peremptory,  that  it  was  im- 

nible  for  him  to  evade  them  THearlj. 
lainly  appeared,  therefore,  that  these 
orders  came  through  the  office  of  the  uiIf- 
nister  for  the  home  department  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  instead  of  coming  directly 
from  the  foreign  minister.  He  happened 
to  find  out  that  his  two  Dutch  friends  were 
sent  out  of  the  country  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  a  foreign  minister,  and 
that  the  whole  originated  in  ignorance  and 
misapprehension. 

Mr<  Addmgton  explained,  that  his  noble 
rdathre,  the  minister  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, had  stated  positively  to  him,  that  it 
was  a  proceeding  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  representation  from  any  foreign  mi- 
nister. . 

Lord  CoMlerea^h  said,  he  had  acted 
entirely  upon  a  British  poliey,  putting  out 
of  view  the  policy  of  any  foreign  state. 

Lord  Mikpn  was  sorry  to  observe  this 
important  question  involved  in  auch  inex- 
plicable mvstery.  It  was  stated  that  no 
aliens  had  been  ordered  out  of  the  coua- 
Uy  ai  the  iaslaoee  of  foreign  mmiaters ; 
aodi  altbougb  commnnicationa  had  been 
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reoetved  from  those  ministers,  yet  they 
were  ordered  from  the  country  by  what 
was  called  British  policy.  If  no  aliens  bad 
been  sent  out  of  the  country  by  the  in« 
stigation  of  anv  foreign  minister,  what 
grounds  could  be  urged  for  resisting  the 
motion?  On  parliamentary  grounds  that 
motion  had  been  made,  ana  it  did  ooc 
appear  that  inconvenience  either  public  or 
private  could  arise  from  the  production  of 
the  documents. 

Mr.  Bathurit  considered  that  no  auffi* 
cient  grounds  had  been  urged  for  bringing 
forward  the  motion.  If  there  wyre  anj 
instances,  they  might  involve  foreign  mi- 
nisters; and  if  there  were  no  instancea^ 
the  motion  was  unnecessary. 

Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  said,  he  could  not 
consent  to  withdraw  his  motion ;  and  he 
was  the  more  determined  to  persist  in  it^ 
when  he  heard  the  frivolous  reasons  aa- 
signed  for  resisting  it.  His  object  waa, 
not  to  make  any  unnecessary  disdosuree^ 
but  merely  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the 
persons  sent  out  of  the  country  by  the  in- 
stance of  any  foreign  minister,  without 
any  distinction  of  names  or  persons.  He 
could  not  understand  what  tne  noble  lord 
meant  by  British  policy.  It  might  be 
thought  an  object  of  British  poucy  to 
oblige  a  foreign  minister,  or  a  foreigQ 
court,  by  sending  persons  disagreeable  to 
it  out  of  the  country.  He  knew  that  in- 
dividuals were  sent  off  on  grounds  not  at 
all  connected  with  danger  to  the  country 
apprehended  from  them.  A  cause  hap- 
pened to  be  referred  to  his  arbitration  be* 
tween  two  foreigners.  One  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  ne  would  rather  not  men- 
tion his  name,  as  he  was  now  dead,  took  a 
strong  interest  in  one  of  them.  In  the 
course,  of  the  business,  one  of  them  waa 
found  to  have  misconducted  himself.  The 
noble  lord  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  said 
that  was  a  person  who  ought  to  be  sent 
oot  of  the  country  under  the  Alien  Bill. 
He  knew  that  immorality  had  often  been 
made  a  pretence  for  sending  persons  out 
of  the  country.  The  noble  lord  had  cha- 
racterised him  as  a  general  enemy  to  alien 
bills.  Now,  it  so  happened,  that  thb  was 
the  first  time  he  hsd  spoken  on  the  aob* 
ject,  and  he  had  delivered  no  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  neoessity  in  mmer 
time^  But  when  the  noble  Iwd  described 
him  as  an  enenw  to  it  in  1798,  he  seemed 
qeite  to  have  forgotten  himself;  for  that 
was  thirteen  years  before  he  was  a  aaena- 
ber  of  parliament!  This  was ezaetly  the 
fobleofthewolfand  the  lamb.    ItteaBy 
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was  unworthy  of  the  noUe  lord  to  leek 
such  a  momentary  triumph,  as  thai  which 
he  could  gain  hy  aBsertions  like  this. 

The  House  then  dhrided : 

For  the  Motion SI 

Against  it 82 

Majority — 5\ 

Sir  John  Cos  Hippisley  gave  notice 
that  he  should  move  ror  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  regulations  prevailing  in 
foreign  states,  respecting  the  intermission 
of  papal  rescripts,  and  the  intercourse  of 
their  Roman  Catholic  subjects  with  the 
see  of  Rome ;  and  also  upon  the  nomina- 
tion, election,  collation,  or  institution  of 
the  episcopal  order  of  their  clergy  of  the 
Roman  communion. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  observed,  that  several 
orders  of  the  day  remained  undisposed  of. 
He  should  be  sorry  to  retard  the  business 
of  the  country ;  but  if  it  were  intended, 
at  so  late  an  hour,  to  proceed  with  the 
committee  on  the  Bank  Restriction  Bill, 
he  should  oppose  it  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer said,  that  as  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
night  had  been  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  substantive  merits  of  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Bill,  he  conceived  it  might  be  suf- 
fered to  go  through  the  committee,  but 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  objected  to 
such  a  proceeding,  he  would  postpone  the 
committee  to  Friday.—The  House  then 
adjourned  at  half  past  two  o'clock. 
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The  order  of  the  day  being  read, 

&arl  Stanhope  rose  to  submit  his  pro- 
mised motion  on  the  subject  of  the  Statute- 
book.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that 
their  lordshios  could  be  summoned  for  the 
discussion  or  a  subject  of  greater  import- 
ance than  that  of  the  revision  of^  the 
statute-book.  Before  he  stated  the  remedy 
which  he  proposed  for  the  enormous  evil 
of  the  undigested  and  confused  condition 
of  the  statute-book,  he  begged  leave  to 
mention,  that  there  were  two  precedents 
which  directly  involved  the  principle  of 
that  remedy.  The  one  wm  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  noble  friend  of  his  (lord  Gren- 
ville)  in  1809,  for  forming  into  one  act  all 
those  acts  which  imposed  thepunishment 
of  death  in  revenue  cases.  Tnis  preposi- 
-tion  had  been  adopted,  and  the  object  had 
been  accomplishiPd.     The  other  was  a 


proposition  made  by  himself  last  sessioD^ 
for  a  reference  to  the  judges  to  prepare  a 
bill  for  reducing  into  one'  act  all  the 
acts  of  im|>oaing  the  punishment  of  the 
pillory,  which  had  also  been  adopted, 
and  the  bill  now  lay  on  their  table.  What 
he  should  now  propose  rested  on  the 
same  principle,  but  at  the  same  time 
carried  it  much  farther.  Now,  at  the  end 
of  this  last  bill  prepared  by  the  judges, 
they  had  inserted  some  observations, 
stating  that  the  pillory  was  the  punish* 
roent  for  some  offences,  hot  merely  by 
statute,  but  at  common  law;  and  also  that 
they  could  not  say  that  there  might  not 
be  statutes  on  the  subject  which  had 
escaped  their  attention.  He  did  not  mean 
to  impute  blame  any  where,  and,  least  of 
all,  did  he  mean  to  cast  any  reflectibn  on 
the  judges,  whom  he  most  hichly  respected 
and  venerated,  and  he  thought  the  reserve 
with  which  they  had  spoken  highly  be- 
coming and  proper,  and  as  fair  as  it  was 
honourable:  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
were,  two  statutes  on  this  subject,  which 
had  escaped  their  observation,  and  these 
were  an  act  of  the  2d  Geo.  2nd  and  81 
Geo.  2nd.  By  the  first  of  these  the  pil- 
lory might  be  inflicted,  or  fine  and  impri- 
sonment, and  also  transportation  for 
seven  years,  for  the  crime  of  perjury 
and  sutK>rnation  of  perjury.  By  the 
second  act  the  punishment  of  the  pil- 
lory was  taken  away  in  cases  of  per- 
jury, or  subornation  of  perjunr,  resorted 
to  for  procuring  probate  of  seamen's 
wills  or  letters  of  administration,  in  order 
to  procure  seamen*s  wages ;  and  the 
oflence  was  made  liable  to  the  punishment 
of  death.  Here,  then,  were  acts  which 
had  even  escaped  the  judges,  though  the 
matter  had  been  referred  to  them  six 
months  before  the  bill  was  produced.  Let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  be  blamed  them, 
or  any  of  them ;  but  he  wished  their  lord« 
ships  to  mark  that  circumstance,  in  order 
to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  real  state  of 
the  statute-book,  when  the  judges  found  it 
difficult  to  find  out  and  state  what  the  law 
was.  Something  similar  had  happened  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  public  departments, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  furnish  a  return  of  the  laws 
inflicting  the  puniriiment  of  transportation. 
When  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  and  an  ex* 
planation  was  asked,  why  it  was  not  made, 
the  answer  was,  that  the  investigation  was 
so  extensive  that  it  required  another  year 
to  accomplish  the  task.  He  imputed  no 
blame  there;  but  their  loidships,  from 
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this  fact,  might  conceive  what  most  be  the 
state  of  the  statute-book.  In  reality,  it 
was  absolutely  impossible,  in  its  present 
state,  for  lawyers  even  of  the  first  ability 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it. 
He  had  some  facts  to  lay  before  them  in 
illustration  of  tlus  statement.  During  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  which  lasted  six 
or  seven  years,  to  the  no  great  credit  of 
the  justice  of  the  country,  and  from  which 
he  had  seldom  been  absent  for  more  than 
five  minutes  at  a  time,  he  made  it  his  bu- 
ainess  always  to  come  down  to  the  House 
very  early ;  and  he  had  done  so  for  the 
very  purpose  of  conversing  with  the 
judges,  who  always  came  down  before  the 
peers.  He  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Collect  as  much  information  as  he 
could  on  the  state  of  the  law.  From  all 
the  judges  he  experienced  great  kindness 
and  attention;  but  chiefly  from  chief 
baron  Eyre,  who,  perceiving  thtit  his 
object  was  to  endeavour  to  introduce  those 
improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
statute-book,  and  in  other  respects,  which 
the  mere  accident  of  birth  gave  him  the 
means  of  recommending,  had  been  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  afford  him  the  proper 
information,  aod  was  not  only  kind,  but 
very  communicative.  In  order  to  make 
the  experiment,  how  far  the  judges  were 
agreed  as  tp  what  was  the  law  in  several 
particulars,  he  had  put  various  questions. 
For  iostaace,  he  had  asked  whether  a 
person  digging  the  brick  earth  from  his 
own  field,  there  manufactured  it  into 
bricks,  and  sold,  thereby  made  himself  a 
trader  liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws.  The 
judges  of  the  common  pleas  were  clearly 
of  opinion  the  one  way,  and  those  of  the 
king's-bench  were  as  clear  the  other. 
Did  not  this  show  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying some  remedy  to  the  confusion  of 
the  statute-book  ?  A  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Sugden  had  published  two  books, 
the  cue  on  uses  and  trusts,  the  other  on 
powers ;  and  the  cases  to  which  he  had 
referred  in  the  former  book  were  636  in 
number ;  and  those  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred in  the  latter  were  799;  making 
together,  1,435  cases  on  these  topics.  It 
was  impossible  that  such  a  vast  number  of 
decidea  cases  could  be  in  substance  recol- 
lected, and  their  principles  readily  ap- 
plied, even  by  the  ablest  and  most  indusr 
trlous  lawyer.  If  any  one  should  be  of 
opinion  that  the  science  of  law  was  in  its 
present  state  of  easy  attainment,  he  had 
only  to  refer  him  to  that  little  pocket 
compilation^  Viner's  Abridgmentj  which 
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was  comprised  into  20  volume  folio,  and 
which,  it  it  had  been,  continued  to  the 
present  time,  would  have  amounted  to  lOO 
volumes,    lliis  was  an  abridgment.    He 
remembered,  too,  that  Mr.  Dunning,  one 
of  the  greatest  lawyers  that  perhaps  ever 
existed,  in  the  trial  of  the  duchess  of 
Kingston,  or  some  such  public  occasion^ 
when  Viner  was  quoted  u^ainst  him,  said, 
that  is  law,  because  Mr.  viner  chooses  to 
say  so.    Lord  Thurlow  was  a  most  admi- 
rable common  lawyer;  but  in  a  dispute 
which  he  had  with  him  in  that  House  on 
the  subject  of  a  statute,  it  turned  out  that 
he  was   right,    and  lord    Thurlow  was 
wrong.    It  was  a  great  feather  in  his  cap 
to  have  got  the  better  of  lord  Thurlow  ; 
and  he  recollected,  that  upon  sitting  dowt^ 
near  that  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack,  the 
noble  lord  said,  *<  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
myself  if  I  were  not  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  common  law ;  but  as  to  your."-— 
he  could  not  repeat  his  expression  exactly » 
and  must  leave  a  blank  foe  it  [a  laugh]  ; 
— >*<  but  as  to  your-*statute-book,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it.'^     He  remembered  too,  having 
asked  Mr.  Dunning  his  opinion  on   tlie 
subject  of  a  certain  statute    regulation 
relative  to  the  excise,  and  Mr.  Dunning's 
answer  was,  '<  Now  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it ;   but  I  never  do  answer  these  general 
questions  when  applied  to  by  others.      L 
always  tell  them,  show  me  the  statute  to 
which  you  refer,  and  I  will  expound  it  fop 
you,  but  that  is  all  I  can  do."     What, 
then,  must  be  the  state  of  the  statute- 
book,  when  it  baffled  such  men  as  Mr. 
Dunning,  lord  Thurlow,  and  the  judges  ? 
Might  it  not  be  said,  in  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  **  If  the  salt  hath  lost 
Its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  f " 
This  called  to  his  recollection  tlie  common 
expression — *^  the  glorious  uncertainty  of 
the  law."     Glorious  it  might  be  to  attor*' 
neys,  conveyancers,  special  pleaders,  bar- 
risters, and  so  forth ;  but  it  was  most  in- 
glorious to  the  public.     He  did  not  mean 
to  cast  any  general  reflexion  on  any  de* 
partmeut  of  the  legal  profession :   there 
were  no  persons  more  useful  when  they 
chose,  ana  none  had  more  the  power  of 
beinff  useful :   but  there  were  exceptions 
of  which  he  heard  almost  every  day  in  the 
instance  of  pettyibgging  attornies.     He 
happened  to  be  the  other  day  in  company 
with  a  man  very  eminent  in  tlie  profession,, 
and  asked  him  whether  forms  of  leases^ 
might  not  be  attached  by  way  of  sdie* 
dulea  to  acts  of  parliamenti  such  as  leases 
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of  hoatef,  leaiet  of  landi,  tad  leases  of 
lands  and  houses  together^  leases  of  coal- 
ratnes,  Sec  i   to  which  he  answered^  that 
he  saw  no  objection  to  it,  and  he  thouf;ht 
there  would  be  much  utility  in  adding 
forms  of  the  most  common  couTeyances. 
The  advantage  of  this  would  be,  that  par- 
ties themselves  might  copy  these  forms, 
inserting  the  proper  names  and  descrip- 
tions, and  sums ;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  assistance  of  attornies  and  con- 
veyancers would  not  be  necessary.    He 
knew  that  the  family  of  a  noble  duke  (the 
duke  of  Bedford)  kept  printed  forms,  and 
gave  them  to  the  tenant;  and  while  the 
assistance  of  attornies  and  conveyancers 
was  thus  in  a  great  measure  rendered  un- 
necessary, the  tenant  might  see  at  a  glance 
what  were  the  conditions  of  his  lease.  The 
same  thing  might  be  done  with  respect  to 
pleading,  and  printed  forms  might  be  sche- 
duled of  declarations  in  the  most  common 
actions,  with  the  proper  counts,  and  thus 
render  the  aid  of  the  special  pleader  in  a 
mat  measure  unnecessary.     A  person  in 
Eis  neighbourhood  having  a  dispute,,  he 
happened  to  see  the  decUratioo,  and  he 
found  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  counts 
on  which  a  verdict  could  be  taken  so  as  to 
maintain  it.     He  went  with  the  attorney 
to  the  special  pleader,  an  eminent  man, 
and  convinced  him  that  his  counts  were 
worth  nothing.     Others  were  added,  but 
these  were  no  better  than  the  former ;  and 
upon  pointing  out  this  circumstance  to  the 
pleader  he  struck  them  out,  and  inserted 
two  counts,  which  were  very  good  ones. 
Different  counts  were  sometimes  neces' 
aary,  because  the  action  consisted  some- 
times of  different  cases^    For  instance, 
suppoae  he  employed  an  architect  to  build 
a  nouse,  and  the  architect  covenanted  to 
do  it  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  but  did 
not;    then  he  had  his  action    for    the 
breach ;  but  it  might  happen  that  there 
was  a  warranty,  and  if  the  evidence  went 
to  a  warranty,  that  would  not  do  without 
a  count  to  sustain  it,  as  had  been  decided 
by  the  court  of  exchequer,  because  it 
would  be  taking  the  defendant  b^  surprise. 
That  wM  not  uie  subject  of  his  motion ; 
but  he  wished  to  show  their  lordships 
what  it  might  produce  if  they  adopted  it. 
Now,  the  more  their  lordships  looked  at 
the  statute-book,  the  more  dearly  they 
would  see  that  4t  was  like  the  Aug^&n 
•table,  and  required  somewhat  of  a'dmilar 
remedy.    He  recollected  a  curious  debate 
in  the  other  House  on  the  subject  of  the 
India  bill.     There  was  a  lawyer  on  one 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


side  who  stoutly  maintained  that  nbthb^; 
could  be  better  than  a  charter,  because  if 
had  the^  great  seal  to  it,  and  therefore  it 
proved  itself.  On  the  other  side  there 
was  a  sturdy  Yorkshire  lawyer,  of  the 
name  of  Jack  Lee,  who  had  been  attorney* 
general,  and  he  asked,  **  Fray  what  is  a 
charter  but  a  piece  of  parchment  with  a 
ffreat  piece  of  wax  dangling  at  the  end  of 
It  ?"  A  shrewd  Scotchman,  of  the  name 
of  Henry  Dundas,  followed  up  this  by 
asking,  '<  And  prajr  what  is  an  attorney^ 

Seneral  when  he  is  honged,  but  a  mon 
ongling  at  the  end  of  a  string?"    [A 
laugh].  But  the  object  was  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  without  the  **  mon  dongline  at 
the  end  of  a  strine."    Now,  what  did  theif 
lordships  think  of  the  new  sort  of  qui  torn 
introduced  bv  an  act  of  the  52nd  of  the 
King  i  By  the  18th  section,  one  half  of 
the  penalty  was  to  go  to  the  informer,  and 
one  half  to  the  King ;  but  the  penalty  ia 
the  14th  section  was  not  a  fine,  but  four- 
teen years*  transportation,  seven  years  of 
which  were  to  go  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  seven  years  he  would  not  say  to 
whom  [A  laugh].     This  was  a  true  Bo-* 
tany-bay  qtU  tarn,  and  it  was  the  first  of 
the  kind  which  had  ever  found  its  way 
into  an  act  of  parliament.    All  this  proved 
that  the  statute-book  required  revision* 
Another  .grand  objection  to  the  statute- 
book  was  its  being  so  voluminous  that  it 
was  impossible  almost  for  any  lawyer  to 
know  exactly  what  was  law  or  what  was 
not.     There  were  on  the  subject  of  wool 
977  statutes — on  the  subject  of  gold  and 
silver  28S— of  tobacco  460— of  fisheries 
964»  and  a  variety  of  others  in  proportion : 
and  now,  while  on  the  subject  of  fisheries^ 
he  could  not  help  pressing  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  noble  lord  f  Melville)  the  pro- 
priety of  employing  the  seamen  in  the 
fisheries,  which  was  of  all  others  the  best 
way  of  employing  them  in  time  of  peace^ 
and  the  most  desirable  way  of  adding  to 
the  riches  of  the  country ;  and  thus  other 
nations  dependent  upon  us  for  their  sup- 
ply of  fish  would  be  more  desisous  of 
maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  with  as» 
from  the  inconvenience   to   which  war 
would   expose  them.     Then   he  might 
mention  the  acts  on  the  subject  of  the 
poor— a  subject  so  interesting  in  every 
view,  whether  considered  with  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  poor  themselves,  or 
the  enormous  tax  levied  on  the  public  iot 
their  maintenance.     The  public  acts  on 
this  head  were  S2S,  besides  117  local  acts. 
By  some  of  these  local  acu  the  poor  were 
(N) 
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jiM'aied  oati  and  by  others  tbey  were  liable 
to  be  flogged.  Of  these  local  acts  five 
bad  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  2nd, 

Sid  the  remaming  112  in  the  reign  of 
eorge  Srd.  A  noble  lord  who  was  not 
present  had  justly  complained  of  the  abuse 
of  these  local  acts;  the  regulations  in 
these  cases  ought  to  be  geners),  instead  of 
ii^hich  the  law  was  different  in  different 
districts ;  a  man  in  passing  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another  found  himself  under  dif- 
ferent laws,  as  if  he  were  passing  through 
the  little  slates  of  Germany.  Another 
mohsCrous  grievance  was,  that  laws  were 
repealed  and  re-enacted,  and  then  partly 
vepealed  again,  with  a  *<  so  far  as,''  and  so 
ibrtb.  No  less  than  I874f  acts  had  been 
repealed,  419  in  the  reign  of  George  2nd, 
and  1455  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  Srd ;  so 
that  they  had  been  passioe  bills  in  the 
l^resent  reign  by  waggon  loads,  and  re* 
pealing  them  by  cartloads.  And  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  acts  had  been 
irepealed,  even  if  the  direct  object  had 
been  to  create  confusion,  it  could  not 
bave  been  done  more  effectually:  but 
there  were  some  curious  statutes  yet  un« 
'repealed.  There  was  a  statute  oi  Jamea 
ist^  whidh  was  in  force  at  this  day,  by 
which  it  was  illegal  for  women  to  leave 
the  kingdom  without  a  licence  signed  by 
six  of  the  privy  council,  and  any  person 
assisting  them  to  go  out  of  the  country 
was  to  lose  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  the 
master  and  mariners  of  any  vessel  carry- 
ing them  out  were  to  be  most  confound- 
Mly  punished.  Now  their  lordships 
might  think  thbt  this  proceeded  from  the 
English  and  Scotch  gallantry,  which  made 
the  people  of  these  countries  unwilling  to 
part  with  the  dear  creatures:  but  that 
was  not  the  reason ;  and  he  would  give 
their  lordships  from  this  time  till  to- 
BQorrow  morning  to  gulBSs,  and  Would  lay 
any  wager  that  none  of  them  in  that  time 
would  be  able  to  make  out  what  it  was. 
The  reason  was,  that  wofnen  were  so 
popishly  inclined,  that  their  emigration 
was  dangerous  [A  laugh].  Th^n  it  was 
a  great  evil  that  tbe  titles  of  bills  so  often 
very  ill  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  en- 
actments. There  was  a  bill  On  tlieir  lord- 
ahi))s'  table,  the  Utle  of  which  teltfted  to 
duties  on  cools  and  candles,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  illegal  lotteries.  Now,  who 
could  concenre  from  the  title  that  this 
was  a  bill  about  weights  mid  measares  ? 
Then  the  phraseology  ef  the  trills  Was  de- 
testable. Nothing  could  be  mo¥e  unlike 
ihe  language  of  the  unwritten  law  and  tbe 
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ancient  ititntes.  The  prindiples  w^ra 
there  expressed  in  brief,  clear,  and  intel- 
ligible language,  utterlv  aalike  tha  wile 
phraseology  of  our  modern  acts  \  and  be 
read  some  chapters  of  Magna  Charta  as 
an  illustration.  The  principles  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  which  was  still  in  force 
in  France,  also  adopted  this  clear  and  in- 
telligible style.  ^*  Laws  are  made  for  the 
future,  and  shall  not  be  retrospectiTe.'* 
This  was  a  principle  expressed  in  plain 
terms.  Another  oojection  was,  that  while 
the  law  was  in  this  confused  state,  tbe 
reasons  of  judgments  could  not  be  entered 
on  record,  as  was  done  according  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 
Judges  were  naturally  unwilling  to  enter 
the  reasons  on  record,  when  the  law  was 
spread  over  such  an  immense  mass  of  eon* 
fused  statutes,  that  the  judges  could  not 
feel  assured  that  they  understood  it.  In 
the  Roxburgh  cause,  the  learned  lord 
on  the  woolsack,  and  the  noble  earl  near 
him  (Lauderdale)  differed;  and  tboogh 
the  pohut  was  trifling,  lawyers  were 
brought  at  an  immense  expense  to  recon- 
cile  them.  Look  at  Magna  Charta,  hoar 
clear,  brief,  and  mtelligible  I  Then  look  at 
the  modem  statute-book,  and  see  what  an 
oppressive,  dark,  ill-arranged,  disgusting 
farrago  of  unintelligible  nonsense!  To 
draw  this  contrast  was  to  repeat  Hamlet's 
dialogue  with  his  mother  — *•  Look  upon 
this  picture  and  on  this.''  Then  in  actions 
it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  have  a 
verdict  lor  3/.  and  28i.  costs.  The 
damages  might  be  5/.  or  even  one  shilling, 
and  Uie  attorney's  bill  50/.,  or  perhaps 
150/.;  so  that  a  poor  man  could  not  re* 
cover  a  amall  sum  without  absolute  toId. 
He  had  been  informed  that  there  were 
two  cases  in  one  of  the  courts  of  equity, 
where  the  cosU  had  been  16,000/.  In  an 
election  case  he  had,  before  he  was  a 
member  of  'the  House  of  Commons,  sup* 
ported  one  of  the  candidates,  and  there 
was  a  petition,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  compare  the  fireeholders'  book  and  tbe 
poll  books,  and  this  they  contrived  to  do 
m  one  night  by  a  proper  arrangement, 
and  proceeding  in  the  method  which  he 
was  about  to  recommetid.  The  motion 
was,  that  tbey  slniuld  appoint  an  assearar, 
who,  with  from  twenty  or  thirty  clerks, 
should  proceed  to  arrange  the  several 
enaottnents  of  the  statute«^boak  umter 
their  propet  beads,  reading  haekwards, 
beoause  some  of  the  old  statutes  nsMt 
appear  to  be  y^aaled.  A  iies)»ematiie 
ttittlter  «f  the  ether  boose,  Mr.  Wilber« 
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foTCBf  had  lailely  informed  hinii  that  a 
•imilar  plan  bad  once  been  in  his  con- 
templation, and  that  Mr.  Bearcroft  was  to 
have  carried  it  into  execution :  but  that 
failed.  He  should  proposei  that  Mr. 
Tbompfon^  the  master  in  chancery,  and 
Mr.  Watson,  who  usually  attended  the 
House,  should  be  appointed  to  execute 
the  plan  now.  The  matter  would  thus  be 
accomplished  without  much  expense,  and 
the  utility  would  be  immense.  It  was  of 
the  last  importance  to  reduce,  under  clear 
and  distinct  heads,  the  laws  relative  to 
the  excise,  to  the  customs,  to  stamps,  and 
to  elections.  At  elections,  in  some  towns, 
the  Totera,  after  being  paid  a  certain  sum 
for  their  rotes,  perjured  themselves 
amidst  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  riot. 
These  laws  certainly  required  revision. 
He  recoUected  a  bill  having  been  brought 
in  respecting  glovers,  and  a  clause  had 
been  mserted  by  which  persons  were  to 
be  prevented  from  exercising  the  trade 
who  had  sold  French  gloves,  or  done 
some  illegal  act  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  gloves  within  a  limited  time  before : 
Mr.  Johnstone  said  it  was  a  clause  to 
ruin  one  half  of  the  glovers,  and  damn 
the  other  half,  and  the  clause  was  very 
properly  rejected.  The  law  merchant, 
too,  being  distinct  from  the  common  law, 
the  statutes  respecting  it  ought  Co  be 
aeparately  arranged.  His  motion  was, 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  to  consider  of  the 
most  proper  plan  for  arranging  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  statute-book  under 
their  proper  heads.  When  this  should  be 
done,  then  each  of  the  heads  might  be 
taken  separately  into  consideration,  and  a 
bill  brought  in  to  reduce  each  of  the 
separate  heads  into  one  act.  It  had  been 
aaid,  that  an  honest  man  was  the  noblest 
vrork  of  God,  and  a  well-arranged  statute- 
book  was  certainly  the  noblest  work  of 
man.  At  present,  the  statute-book  was  a 
perfect  hotchpot— a  chaos  of  darkness, 
disorder,  and  confusion,  like  that  which 
prevailed  before  the  creation.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  himself 
had,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  news- 
papers, csdled  for  the  production  of  cer- 
tain acts  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and 
none  could  point  them  out.  A  sort  of 
compilation  was  produced ;  but  that  would 
not  do.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  law  of 
Enghmd  was  open  to  all:  and  it  had 
been  admirably  answered,  chat  so  was 
the  London  tavern.  It  was  dear  that  the 
law  was  in  a  state  wUeh  required  revision 


and  amendment ;  and  if  he  wm  sealous 
for  that  object,  it  was  only  with  a  view  to 
the  public  good.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  **  that  the  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  of  the  best  means 
of  arranging  the  statute  law  of  this 
country,  under  distinct  and  proper  heads.'' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  willing  that 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  see  to  what  extent  the  noble 
earl's  idea  could  be  usefully  acted  upon  ; 
but  he  had  no  sort  of  hope  that  tha 
matter  could  be  carried  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  noble  earl  appeared  to  look. 
Some  good  might,  however,  be  doile.  In 
die  case  to  -which  the  noble  lord  had 
alluded  they  had  been  in  the  habit  ofcon- 
struing  statutes  in  pari  materta  by  each 
other,  and  he  had  requested  to  see  the 
whole  statutes  relative  to  the  matter 
together ;  but  he  had  been  very  muck 
misrepresented,  if  he  had  been  stated  aa 
having  said  that  the  compilation  or  col* 
lection  offered  would  not  do,  because  it 
was  not  exactly  what  was  wanted.  There 
were  already  a  number  of  books  in  which 
the  noble  lord's  idea  had  been  carried 
into  execution.  A  book  on  the  bankrupt 
laws,  for  instance,  contained  all  the 
statutes  on  that  subject,  and  so  of  others. 
Still  some  good  might,  however,  be  done 
by  the  proposed  investigation. 

Earl  Stanhope  expretted  great  pleasure 
at  hearing  this  avowal,  and  made  an  allu- 
sion to  uie  unsettled  data  which  some- 
times marked  the  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  This,  he  was  per- 
suaded, would  have  made  the  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  an  advocate  for  his 
motion.  The  noble  earl  then  adverted  to 
a  late  case  in  the  court  of  chancery  rela- 
tive to  the  legacy  etamp  duti^,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  argument. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  explained  the 
nature  of  the  case  alluded  to,  and  with 
reference  to  the  practical  effect  of  the 
present  motion,  suggested  its  being  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee,  as  the  more 
effective  plan,  and  moved  an  amendment 
to  that  purport. 

Earl  Stanhope  felt  convinced  that  in 
the  end  a  select  committee  would  be 
essential.  But  the  novelty  and  importance 
of  the  case,  he  thought,  in  the  first  in« 
stanee,  called  for  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

Lord  Holland  was  of  opinion  with  hia 
noUe  friend,  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  go  into  a  committee   of  Uie  whole 
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House  in  the  first  instance,  in  which  the 
order  for  a  select  committee  would  be 
best  made.  He  also  suggested  the  pro- 
propriety  of  their  lordships  communi- 
cating, in  some  way,  with  the  other 
House,  as  to  the  object  of  that  motion. 

The  lord  chancellor  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion*  purporting  that  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  the  conside- 
ration of  a  select  committee.  This  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  House,  and  it 
was  ordered,  that  all  the  lords  present 
this  session  be  of  the  committee. 
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Friday  f  May  3. 

Mr.  Manning  complained  of  an  inac- 
curacy which  he  had  noticed  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers  in  the  few  remarks  he 
iiad  made  the  other  night  on  the  question 
of  the  bank  restriction.  He  considered  it 
of  some  importance  to  correct  such  an 
error,  which  might  otherwise  go  out  to 
the  public  unnoticed.  What  he  was  made 
to  say  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  was,  that 
'<  there  was  not  a  bank  director  who  was 
not  anxious  to  resume  cash  payments  as 
soon  as  possible,  while,  at. the  same  time, 
they  were  all  erateful  for  the  present  bill, 
as  it  allowed  them  two  years  for  doins  so, 
within  less  than  which  time  it  could  not 
with  certainty  take  place."  He  denied 
having  made  such  a  statement ;  but  what 
he  had  asserted  was,  <■  that  the  measure 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  one  apply- 
ing only  to  the  bank  of  England,  but  as  a 
measure  in  which  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire  were  concerned.*'  This  was 
what  he  had  on  that  occasion  stated,  and 
he  disowned  having  made  any  declaration 
that  the  directors  of  the  bank  were  thank- 
ful for  the  present  bill. 

•  PaoFERTY  Tax.]  Mr.  Brougham^ 
aeeing  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
his  place,  wished  to  submit  a  motion  to 
the  House  for  the  production  of  certain 
papers;  and,  when  the  subieet  of  them 
was  known,  he  was  convinced  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  their  being  laid  before 
the  House  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
He  alluded  to  certain  circular  letters 
issued  under  the  autliority  of  the  treasury 
to  the  surveyors  of  the  difierent  districts, 
calling  upon  them  to  transmit  full  and 
particular  copies  of  all  the  assessipenti  to 
•the  income  tax.  The  dates  of  these  let- 
ters were  in  March,  May,  and  August, 
JS15|  and  called  upon  the  surveyoiB  for 


copies  of  the  assessment  under  the  tax  for 
the  year  1815.  For  what  purpose  theM 
accurate  copies  of  the  assessment  were 
required,  it  was  now  immaterial  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  he  believed  no  one  could  doubt 
but  that  they  were  intended  for  no  other 
purpose  than  for  the  better  enforcement 
of  the  tax.  tinder  these  circumstances, 
it  was  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  with 
the  tax  the  application  for  these  as* 
segments  woula  expire  also :  but  the  fact 
was  not  so,  for  he  had  understood,  from 
very  good  authority,  that  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1816,  about  a  month  after  the  TOto 
of  the  House  had  put  an  end  to  the  veir 
name  of  the  property-tax,  as  it  was  hoped» 
letters  were  issued  from,  the  treasury, 
calling  upon  these  surveyors  of  taxes  for 
full  and  complete  copies  of  the  assessment 
of  every  man's  income.  Now,  if  sudi 
were  really  the  fact,  he  should  wish  to 
know  what  could  be  the  object  of  making 
this  inquiry  into  the  affiiirs  of  every  man, 
after  the  act  had  expired  ?  It  was  to  hioa, 
he  confessed,  a  perfect  mystery.  To 
gratify  what  curiosity,  in  what  quarter* 
for  what  purpose,  was  this  full  and  com- 
plete copy  of  the  assessment  of  every 
man's  income — for  those  were  the  worcb 
of  the  letters — to  be  given  ?  Clerks  were 
employed  to  make  out  copies  of  theae 
assessments,  and  the  returns  made  to 
London  were  ordered  to  be  \uegl  in  neaa 
books,  which  were  accessible,  not  merely 
to  the  commissioners  of  taxes,  J>ut  to  every 
little  petty  clerk  in  the  office.  With  the 
hope,  therefore,  of  hearing  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  oppo9ite  that  no  such 
orders  were  issued,  or  at  least,  if  isaoed^ 
without  the  authority  or  knowledge  of  the 
treasury,  he  should  conclude  with  moving* 
<*  That  there  be  laid  before  the  Houae 
copies  of  a  Circular  Letter  in  March* 
May,  and  August,  1815,  from  the  tax« 
office  to  the  surveyors  of  the  diffisreot 
districts,  respecting  the  transmission  |o 
the  board,  or  copies  of  all  assessments  to 
the  income  tax,  and  of  all  letteia  od  the 
same  subjecr  in  April,  1816*'' 

The  Chancellor  of  tho  Excheauer  had 
no  objection  to  the  production  or  the  pa- 
pen  called  for  by  the  motion.  Such  a 
circular  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  described  had  certainly  been  issued 
by  the  board  of  taxes  in  the  diachaise  of 
their  duty.  No  new  orders  had  beaia. 
issued  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  obvioua^ 
if  some  step  of  this  kind  had  not  bona 
taken,  man?  irreaularities  most  hata 
curred  in  the  collection  of  arrears. 
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Mr.  Brougham  obtenred,  Uiat  luch 
could  not  be  the  object  of  the  returns, 
for  it  was  mentiooed  in  the  circulars  sent 
to  the  collectors,  that  the  returns  should 
be  made  out  with  neatness  and  accuracy, 
as  they  were  to  be  kept  as  records  in  the 
tax*omce«  To  such  records  being  kept 
be  had  a  most  strong  objection,  as  the^ 
would  give  an  unfair  exposure  of  the  pri- 
vate circumstances  of  individuals  who  paid 
the  tax.  He  thought  it  unjust  to  have 
such  documents  to  refer  to,  in  order  to 
see  what  such  and  such  a  roan  was  worth 
at  any  particular,  time,  and  he  should  soon 
take  an  opportunity  of  moving,  that  direc- 
tions be  given  to  the  board  of  taxes,  in 
order  that  they  may  take  steps  for  the 
destruction  of  all  such  records. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied, 
|hat  he  should,  when  the  return  was  made» 
be  prepared  to  meet  any  motion  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  might  think  proper 
to  make. 

Mr.  Baring  deprecated  this  system  of 
preserving  the  records  of  the  assessment 
of  the  property  of  individuals,  as  being  a 
remnant  of  that  inquisitorial  measure 
which  the  sense  of  the  country  had  de- 
stroyed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Castlereagh  gave  notice  that  on 
Monday  he  would  move  a  congratulatory 
address  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte. 

Mr.  Wjmn  thoosht  that  on  such  an  oc- 
casion the  earliest  day  possible  should  be 
taken  for  the  Address  [Cries  of  *  Move, 
move  !']• 

« 

Civil  List  Bill.]  The  order  of  the 
day  being  read,  for  taking  into  considera- 
tioii  the  report  which,  upon  the  16th  of 
Jiine  1815,  was  made  from  the  sdect  com- 
mittee appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
(ioQ  the  Account  presented  to  the  House 
i^n  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  by  Mr. 
^krbuthnot  (by  command  of  hb  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent)  relatmg  to 
his  majesty's  Civil  List, 

Lord  C^tibwafA  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  which  Be  had  given  on  a  former 
«veniog  to  move  for  leave  to  brin^  in  a 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  ma- 
jes^'s  civil  list.  The  consideration  of  this 
question  was,  he  said,  attended  with  much 
embarrassment,  from  its  very  complicated 
nature,  which  was  such  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  make  a  statement  respecting  it, 
fo  dear  aad  so  free  from  all  dificulticib  as 
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to  enable  gentlemen,  who  had  not  given 
their  minds  to  the  subject  more  attentively" 
than  most  of  the  hon.  members  of  that 
House  could  do,  to  see  all  its  combina- 
tions,  and  all  the  inferences  growing  out 
of  it.  It  was  a  question  also  of  sreat  deli- 
cacy, as  it  went  to  expose  the  immediate 
expenses  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Crown  were  naturally  looked 
upon  with  more  jealousy  in  this  country 
than  any  other.  In  making  this  assertion 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  not 
as  much  generosity  in  this  country  as  in 
any  other ;  but,  in  this,  as  in  all  free  go* 
vernments,  and  in  this  as  the  freest  of  all 
more  than  in  any  other,  an  excess  on  this 
head  was  viewed  with  a  suspicious  eye; 
and  that  which  came  immediately  home 
to  the  sovereign,  was  uniformly  a  matter 
of  anxious  and  national  inquiry.  He  fek 
likewise  much  pain  in  entering  on  thia 
question,  as  there  was  no  subject  on  which 
more  misrepresentation  had  gone  abroad ; 
because  a  notion  existed  that  the  civil  list 
expenditure  had  no  connexion  with  the 
public  service,  but  solely  related  to  the 
sovereign.  He  wished  to  place  the  ques- 
tion on  fair  grounds-*he  did  not  pretend 
to  deny  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sums  granted  for  the  civil  list  were  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  of  royalty ;  but  for 
the  ffreater  part  of  them,  it  was  as  com* 
pletdy  a  national  expenditure  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country,  as  the  grants  annually 
made  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  everj 
other  department  of  the  public  service. 
He  was  anxious  that  the  proposition  should 
be  fairly  understood,  ana  that  it  should  be 
seen  in  a  proper  light.  It  was  therefore 
his  intention  for  the  present  to  throw  out 
of  his  consideration  toe  provision  made  on 
the  civil  list  for  the  junior  branches  of  the 
royal  familv,  as  he  should  have  to  speak 
on  that  subject  hereafter.  This  he  pro- 
posed to  deduct  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  civil  list  in  the  estimate  which  he 
should  submit  to  them,  as  also  that  mcur- 
red  for  the  Windsor  establishment.  The 
expense  last  adverted  to,  the  House  must 
be  aware,  arose  from  the  calamity  that  had 
fallen  on  the  country,  bv  which  it  found  it« 
self  with  a  king  unisble  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  soverwgnty,  but  for  whom  it 
must,  notwithstanding,  keep  up  a  suitable 
establishment.  If  the  expensjes  thus 
thrown  on  the  country  were  included 
in  the  estimate,  iu  amount  would  ba 
l,889,000£i,  and  out  of  this  sum  only 
4C^,0()0(.  could  be  brought  home  to  the 
sorereign  to  support  &is  public  fplendourt 
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or  to  meet  the  eharae  of  hb  domestic  en- 
joymeots;  end  in  this  sum  60,000/.  was 
comprehendedy  which  appear^  in  the  first 
class  of  the  civil  list  for  the  privy  pursci 
as  also  the  additional  10,000^  granted  to 
her  majesty^  when  it  became  necessary  to 
form  that  establishment  of  which  he  had 
just  qioken.  The  whole  amounti  includ- 
ing every  thing,  of  the  expense  that  could 
iairly  be  chared  to  the  sovereign  did  not 
exceed  4O9,OO0/.f  which,  it  would  be  seen, 
did  not  equal  one-third  of  the  whole  of 
the  civil  list. 
Having  stated  this,  it  would  now  be 

S roper  that  the  House  should  look  at  the 
ebts  of  the  civil  list,  and  here  it  would  be 
seen,  that  though  some  had  originated  in 
the  personal  expenses  of  the  King,  yet, 
that  the  great  mass  of  them  were  not  in- 
curred by  the  sovereign,  but  arose  out  of 
the  service  of  the  country.  One  broad 
fact  would  serve  to  establish  thu,  and  to 
show  how  large  the  expenditure  on  the 
civil  list  for  the  public  service  was  in  some 
years  when  compared  with  what  it  was  in 
others.  In  the  estimates  from  1804*  to 
1811 9  the  average  charge  for  foreign  mi- 
nisters did  not  exceed  200,000/.  per  an- 
num. This  was  so  low,  in  consequence  of 
our  being  in  those  years  almost  entirely 
cut  off  from  continental  connexion ;  but 
now,  from  the  changes  in  our  political  re- 
lations, Uiere  was  an  au^entation  of  not 
less  than  150,000/.  on  this  branch  alone  of 
the  civil  lisL  Of  course  this  proceeded 
fiom  Ae  circumstance  of  our  being  at 
present  in  connexion  with  every  part  of 
the  continent,  instead  of  being  m  that 
situation  to  which  he  had  just  adverted. 
He,  therefore,  again  asserted,  that  the  ac- 
cumulation  of  debt  on  the  civil  list,  which 
had  so  often  been  animadverted  upon,  was 
occarioned,  not  by  the  excesses  of  the 
household  department,  but  by  the  in- 
creased charges  on  those  branches  of  it 
which  were  connected  witti  the  public  ex- 
penditure of  the  country.  He  wished  the 
House  to  take  the  charges  of  the  fourth 
and  fifUi  dasses  of  the  ctvfl  list  into  their 
consideration;  to  look  at  the  orovision 
made  ibr  the  sovereign,  incluaing  the 
junior  branches  of  the  royal  family^  and 
the  present  Windsor  establishment.  He 
wished  ihem  to  do  &ts,  and  then  look  at 
his  estimates,  and  compare  them  with  the 
bmthens  iSirown  on  other  countries  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  respective  royal 
families.  If,  for  instance,  they  loewed 
at  Prance,  tbejr  would  find  a  sum  of 
M/nO|000  xS  hntBp  about  one  miffion 
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sterling,  was  set  qwrt  for  the  royal  (anulj. 
Of  this  sum  no  part  was  applicable  to  tiie 
public  service,  as  well  as  to  the  royal  ex* 
penditure;  but  it  was  distinctly  appro* 
priated  to  the  royal  family  alone ;  and  this 
sum  was  that  which  might  fairly  be  com* 
pared  with  the  409,000/.  of  which  he  bad 
spoken,  and  which  were  applied  to  the 
same  purpose  in  this  country.  The  janior 
brancnes  of  the  French  royal  family  were 
excluded  from  all  participation  m  the 
24|000,000  of  livres ;  and  they  received 
largesses  and  other  allowances  from  the 
country.  There  was  another  point  of 
view  in  which  this  subject  ought  to  be 
contemplated.  It  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  separated  from  those  unfair  im- 
putations, almost  amounting  to  calumny, 
which  had  been  spread  abroad  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  increased  expenses  of  royalty. 
It  was  painful  to  bring  these  under  the 
notice  of  the  Hpuse ;  but  certainly  it  had 
been  argued,  as  if  there  was  something 
wrong  in  the  administration  of  the  civil 
list,  merely  from  this  fact,  that  it  had  been 
impossible  to  confine  its  expenditure 
within  those  limits  within  which  the  Crown 
hsd  undertaken  that  it  should  be  bounded. 
Surely  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say, 
that  if  the  income  of  a  private  individual, 
or  of  a  sovereign,  had  been  fixed  at  a 
given  sum  fifty  years  ago,  from  the  altera* 
tions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  general 
condition  of  things  it  was  impossible  for 
either  the  one  or  the  other  to  sustain  his 
establishment  as  formerly  without  some 
assistance.  To  expect  this  would  be  ab- 
surd ;  as  it  would  be  to  require  an  abso- 
lute impossibility.  While  on  this  subject, 
it  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
from  feelings  of  economy  his  majesty,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign,  had  consented 
that  his  civil  list  expenditure  should  be 
regulated  on  a  principle  dtlS»retit  firona 
that  which  had  formerly  been  acted  upon  ; 
and  had  accepted  of  a  fiaed  revenue,  in 
lieu  of  those  improvable  funds  which  had 
formerly  been  appropriated  to  the  Crown. 
Had  not  this  chanffe  been  made,  and  had 
the  King  conducted  the  senrice  of  the  civfl 
list  throughout  the  whole  of  his  reign  with 
those  funds  which  had  been  provided  for 
other  sovereigns,  aiul  especially  for  his 
immediate  pr^ecessor,  instead  of  comtn^ 
to  that  House  to  ask  them  to  discharge 
his  debts,  he  would  have  been  able  to  ba^ie 
avoided  the  necessity  of  such  an  appeal 
dtiriiigliie  fifty  six  years  of  his  reign,  and 
not  only  would  be  have  been  able  to  amid 
eoasmg  to  paraaaMit  Sot  the  discharge  ox 
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im  debtoi  but  there  would  have  rem&ified 
to  him  a  turplus  of  6,S00,000I.  In  making 
diit  •tatement  he  took  into  the  account 
the  charges  which  would  have  fallen  on 
the  Crown  had  it  made  all  those  provi- 
fions  for  all  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
royal  family  which  had  been  made  by  par- 
liaroenti  and  also  all  those  charges  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  civil  list  and  carried 
to  the  consolidated  fund.  Taking  all  these 
into  the  acconnti  the  Crown  would  have 
been  able  to  meet  them  all  out  of  those 
funds  which  it  had  formerly  possessed,  and 
which  had  been  granted  by  parliament  to 
king  George  find*  From  this  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  public  had  gained  l>y  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  with 
his  majesty  no  less  a  sum  than  6|SOO»0002. 
ki  the  course  of  the  present  reign.  The 
funds  which  in  the  reign  of  George  2nd, 
bad  been  given  to  the  civil  list,  were  to 
be  made  good  by  parliament^  if  their  pro- 
duce fell  short  of  800,00(M. ;  but  should  it 
exceed  that  amount,  the  surplus  was  to 
be  given  to  the  civil  list,  and  was  not  to 
be  considered  applicable  to  the  public 
service  of  the  country;  and  thus  a  h'ucti- 
fying  revenue  had  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  king.  He  stated  this  as  a  strong 
fiict— -not  to  lull  the  jealousy  of  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  civil  list  expenditure, 
nor  to  induce  them  to  undervalue  that 
economy  which  ought  to  regulate  all  their 
proceedmgs  at  a  period  like  the  present, 
Dttt  to  dispel  those  clouds  of  misrepresen- 
tation and  calumny  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated on  the  subject.  He  wished  it  to 
be  known  that  the  arrangement  to  which 
be  had  referred  had  proved  most  advan- 
tageous  to  the  public,  and  that  the  in- 
creased charges  which  had  accrued  on  va- 
rious points  of  the  civil  list  were  unavoid- 
able, and  had  absolutely  arisen  ex  necesH' 
iate  rei.  This  he  thought  it  proper  to 
state,  that  those  who  attempted  to  raise 
an  outcry  against  the  suppoMd  extrava- 
gancies of  rojfalty  might  be  told,  that  a 
irery  small  portion  of  the  debts  which  had 
accumulated  on  the  civil  list  originated  in 
the  immediate  expenses  of  the  sovereign. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  proposed 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  fbr  the 
better  Tegulation  of  the  civil  list,  and  in 
doine  this,  while  npening  the  subject,  he 
ihouTd  divide  it  into  three  heads.  In  the 
first  place  he  should  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  Che  dvil  list  expenditure  for  a  se- 
ries of  years,  and  this'he  shouM  compare 
with  a  view  of  Its  revenues.  Under  the 
iecond'faead  he  proposed  to'submit  to  the 
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House  the  beet  prospective  view  he  was 
able  to  aiford  of  the  probable  future  ex>> 
penditure  of  the  dvil  list,  and  to  ascertain 
now  far  the  funds  appropriated  to  it  were 
inadequate  to  the  service  ibr  idiich  they 
had  been  assigned,  and  how  additional 
funds  could  be  raised  in  a  way  most  con* 
aistent  with  public  economy.  It  was  proper 
that  he  should  here  observe,  that  in  all 
the  reports  which  had  been  made  on  the 
subject  of  the  dvil  list  from  the  year  1802, 
it  had  been  admitted,  that  the  revenue  waa^ 
mcompetent  to  meet  the  expenditure,  and 
that  a  period  most  arrive  when  parliament 
should  take  the  whole  question  into  con* 
sideration,  in  order  to  decide  what  steps 
it  would  be  expedient  to  adopt,  and  bow 
the  defidency  could  best  be  supplied. 
The  period  at  which  this  ioouiry  snould 
take  place  had  been  postponed  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  It  was  deemed  de» 
sirable  that  it  should  be  discussed  in  peace 
rather  than  during  the  war,  because  it  was 
thought  so  long  as  the  war  continued,  ex^ 
traordinary  aids,  such  as  drdts,  &c.  would 
be  derived  from  it  to  the  Crown,  which 
might  make  any  new  regulation  for  the 
time  being  unnecessary.  It  was  on  this 
prindple  that  the  delav  in  settling  the 
civil  list  had  occurred,  tnoueh  it  had  bees 
well  known  for  the  last  twelve  years  that 
some  such  arrangement  was  wantiujg. 
When,  however,  peace  had  arrived,  the 
casual  aids  which  had  accrued  to  the 
Crown,  of  course,  fell  in,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  eaualize  the  revenue  and  the 
expenditure  or  the  dvil  itst.  The  third 
and  last  head  on  which  he  should  speak, 
would  be  the  prospective  regulations  which 
would  be  necessary  for  upholding  the  pro- 
per splendor  of  the  Crown,  whidi  ought 
not  to  be  reduced  below  that  scale  on 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  maintained  by 
the  country,  and  which  was  consistens 
with  the  principles  of  the  oonstitution* 
while,  at  the  same  time,  all  due  regard 
ought  to  be'  had  to  economy,  and  every 
effort  made  to  prevent  as  much  waste  as 
possible,  in  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  to 
pariiament  fbr  further  assistance.  Hir 
object  was,  in  short,  to  fix  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  dvil  list  on  such  a  footing, 
with  respect  to  its  income,  as  shonid  /amr 
to  parliament  the  prospect  of  establiihing 
it  for  a  very  extended  period,  on  such  a 
basis,  that  no  further  appeal  to  their  libe- 
Tality  should  be  reoderea  necessary. 

He  should  now  proceed,  in  the  first 
place,  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
*'  ire  of  the  civil  list*    He-wished 
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to  state  what  the  expenditure  bad  been 
for  a  number  of  years,  right  or  wrongs 
and  what  had  been  the  income  set  apart 
Co  meet  it. 

Tht  AfWige  expeaditore  of  Iha  leven 
jmn,  op  to  181f  inoliifLf e,  had  JS* 

•mounted  to       -        .        .        .  1403,000 

That  of  Uiejear  1812  WM      -        -  1.374,000 

oriais 1,316,000 

Of  1814   ...    *    -  1,361,000 

Of  1815 1,436,000 

Aad  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1816  -    1,480,000 

During  this  period  the  revenues  of  the 
civil  list,  as  he  had  already  stated,  were 
unequal  to  satisfy  the  demands  they  were 
intended  to  meet.  In  the  seven  years  up 
to  1811 » their  average  amount,  under  the 
aettlement  of  1804,  was  995»00(tf.  Since 
that  period,  from  various  circumstances, 
they  had  been  swelled  to  1,060,000/.  It 
would  be  seen  that  the  revenue,  in  the. 
course  of  the  seven  vears,  had  fallen  short 
by  about  1,000,000£;  and  since  that  pe- 
nod  the  deficiency  had  considerably  in« 
creased.  On  the  face  of  this  statement  it 
would  appear  that  there  was  a  tendency 
in  the  settlement  which  luid  been  made  of 
the  civil  list  to  create  debt.  If  the  House 
looked  to  the  reports  of  all  the  committees 
which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
this  subject,  it  would  be  found,  that  every 
one  of  them  had  unifbrmly  pronounced 
that  the  estimate  of  1804  had  been  com- 
pletely inadequate  to  its  object,  and  was 
not  in  fact  borne  out  either  by  those  cir- 
cumstances which  had  preceded,  or  by 
those  which  followed  it.  On  all  hands, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  civil  list  income 
had  been  allowed,  and  the  augmentation 
of  it  had  only  been  delayed  on  account  of 
those  casual  aids  derived  from  the  war,  of 
which  he  had  already  spoken.  The  gross 
amount  of  the  debt  which  had  accrued  on 
the  civil  list  since  1804,  was  2,500,0002. 
The  liberality  of  parliament  had  granted 
in  discharge  of  that  sum  762,0007.  An 
advance  made  by  the  Crown  from  its  West 
Indian  revenues,  and  from  the  surplus  of 
the  Scotch  civil  list,  to  the  amount  of 
1,738,000/.  had  still  further  reduced  the 
debt*  Durine  the  same  period,  it  was  to 
be  recollected  that  the  Crown  out  of  the 
same  funds  ( in  the  year  1 807,  he  believed  ), 
had  advanced  the  sum  of  1,000,000/L  for 
the  service  of  the  public,  to  meet  the  sup- 
plies of  the  year.  If,  instead  of  doing 
that,  the  Crown  had  applied  this  sum  of 
one  million  to  the  discluirge  of  the  debt 
on  the  civil  list,  so  far  from  having  occa- 
sion to  apply  to  parliament  for  assistance, 
that  sum  would  bafe  more  than  covered 
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the  whole  of  the  remainiog  debt,  and 
would  have  effectually  prevented  the  in- 
convenient pressure  which  it  had  expe- 
rienced. But  it  was  not  merely  this  sum 
of  1,000,0007.  which  had  been  advanced 
in  1807,  that  had  been  furnished  for  the 
public  service,  by  the  liberal  consideratioa 
of  the  Crown— -in  the  course  of  the  war 
the  sum  of  2,800,000/.  had  been  thus  ap- 
propriated. These  facts  would  go  to  prove, 
that  if  the  Crown  had  been  in  possession 
of  its  former  revenues,  it  would  not  have 
had  occasion  to  approach  parliament  for 
any  assistance.  He  wished  the  House  to 
be  aware,  that  if  there  had  been  a  fre- 

?[uent  recurrence  to  parliament,  it  sroie 
rom  the  misfortunes,  not  from  the  faults 
of  the  Crown;  nay,  he  might  say  they 
grew  out  of  its  merit,  in  taking  at  a  former 
period,  a  fixed  income  in  lieu  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  it,  which  fixed  income  bad 
proved  inadequate  to  meet  the  charges 
thrown  upon  it.  He  had  described  tbs 
situation  in  which  the  civil  list,  down  to 
the  period  at  which  the  last  report  on  this 
subject  had  been  made,  and  trom  this  it 
would  be  seen  that  a  subsequent  sccumu- 
lation  of  debt  was  inevitable.  Down  to 
the  5th  of  last  January,  this  situation  of 
things  had  continued,  and  the  debt  incar- 
red  at  that  period  amounted  to  277,627^ 
This,  however,  had  been  discharged  by  a 
further  advance  out  of  the  sidniiralt/ 
droits,  as  he  showed  from  official  doca« 
ments,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to  call  on 
the  House  to  make  any  proviaion  for  the 
liquidation  of  that  debt  which  bad  existed 
at  the  period  last  mentioned.  The  noble 
lord  then  briefly  recapitukted  the  sub- 
stance of  the  statement  which  he  bad 
made— he  re-stated  what  had  been  the 
average  expenditure,  and  what  the  at erage 
revenue  of^the  civil  list  m  the  seven  yean 
ending  in  1811;  he  showed  what  had 
been  the  charges  on  it  and  the  mesns 
of  meeting  them,  in  the  years  I8l2f 
1813, 1814, 1815,  and  1816,  and  haviog 
anew  described  the  former  means  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  recent  burthens  of  tbe 
civil  list,  he  proved  that  had  the  >overei^ 
continued  to  possess  the  revenues  wbicb 
were  formerly  his,  he  could  have  met  the 
whole  of  the  demands  referred  to  even  on 
their  late  extended  scale. 

He  now  came  to  the  second  bead,  on 
which  he  propctted  to  ofer  some  obstfvt* 
tionsto  tbe  House;  and  in  doing  thii,i( 
would  be  his  obiect  to  show,  as  nearly  ^ 
he  was  able,  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
charge  of  the  civil  list  proipectivdyi  ^ 
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far  as  a  Judgment  ccndd  be  formed  upon  it 
by  those  iqost  conversant  with  the  subject. 
Gentlemen  were  aware  that  an  estimate 
had  been  framed  on  the  best  views  that 
could  then  be  taken  of  the  question  in  the 
course  of  last  year.  That  estimate  had 
certainly  been  framed  with  reference  to  a 
period  of  war,  and  also  in  contemplation 
of  the  existing  prices  of  the  various  com« 
modities  of  necessary  consumption.  But 
though  those  were  much  greater  than  the 
prices  of  the  present  day,  he  did  not  think 
It  fair  to  reckon  on  the  continuance  of  the 
latter.  It  had  however  been  thought  pro- 
per that  the  subject  should  be  re-examin- 
ed, in  order  to  ascertain  what  reduction 
could  be  efiected.  The  amount  of  the 
estimate  made  last  year  was  1,478,682/. 
The  gentlemen  charged  with  the  duty  of 
making  those  inquiries,  had  included  some 
services  which  it  had  not  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  retain  in  the  present  estimate, 
which  was  in  consequence  considerably 
below  the  former.  That  which  he  had 
now  to  propose  amounted  to  1,389,495/. 
This,  compared  with  the  estimate  he  had 
just  mentioned  of  last  year,  presented  a 
reduction  of  139,000/.  It  was  right  that 
he  should  observe,  that  a  double  expense 
was  in  some  instances  incurred,  from  the 
aituation  in  which  the  country  stood  with 
respect  to  the  indisposition  of  his  majesty. 
So  Jong  as  the  king  remained  in  this  un- 
fortunate predicament,  some  additional 
services  roust  necessarily  be  charged, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
jiot  swell  the  civil  list.  Looking  fairly  at 
the  subject,  he  considered  the  expenditure 
thence  arising  ought  not  to  be  deemed  as 
that  which  would  attach  to  the  civil  list  in 
ordinary  times.  While  we  continued  to 
have  both  a  king  de/ado  and  a  king  de 
jurgf  this  double  expense  was  inevitable. 
The  100,000/.,  therefore,  which  was  thus 
thrown  on  the  civil  list,  ought  to  be  de- 
ducted from  it  prospectively,  as  also  the 
60,000/.  for  the  privy  purse;  and  with 
these  the  additional  10,000/.  granted  to 
her  majesty  in  consequence  of  the  situation 
of  things  at  Windsor.  Might  not,  then, 
the  170,000/.  which  had  been  granted  by 
parliament  in  1812  for  the  services  last 
enumerated,  and  which  Mr.  Perceval  had 
brought  forward  for  the  sanction  of  the 
House,  be  fairly  taken  from  the  permanent 
charge  which  his  estimate  would  bring  on 
the  country  ?  He  therefore  did  not  con- 
sider this  estimate  to  be  more  than  the 
fair  niean  between  the  charges  which  had 
been  incurred  on  the  civil  list  in  the  yean 
(VOL.XXXIV0 
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to  which  he  had  referred*  Deducting  the 
170,000/.  for  the  Windsor  establishment, 
the  privy  purse,  and  the  allowance  to  her 
majesty  from  the  1,839,495/.  which  was 
the  amount  of  his  present  estimste,  it 
would  be  reduced  to  1,169,495/.  This  as 
the  medium  between  the  charges  that  had 
occurred  on  the  estimates  of  1804  and 
181 1  was  that  to  which  he  thought  no  ob- 
jection could  be  made,  and  those  estimates 
were  the  criterion  by  which  he  would  wish 
it  to  be  judged* 

He  then  came  to  the  question  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  meeting  the  future  expen^ 
diture  of  the  civil  list  on  the  estimate 
which  he  had  described.  Parliament,  he 
contended,  had  contemplated  the  necessitjr 
of  augmenting  the  revenues  of  the  civil 
list,  not  merely  in  the  reports  of  its  com- 
mittees, which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  and  others,  might  maintain  were 
not  binding  until  they  had  been  adopted 
by  the  House ;  but  he  thought  an  aug- 
mentation had  been  countenanced,  if  a 
direct  sanction  could  not  be  proved  to 
have  been  given  by  the  House  collectively ; 
he  meant  in  that  law  relating  to  the  civil 
list  which  parliament  had  enacted,  and 
which  provided  that  whenever  the  expen- 
diture should  exceed  the  estimate  of  1804 
by  124,000/.,  or,  what  was  the  same  thing, 
the  estimate  of  181 1  by  10,000/.,  the  sub- 
ject was  then  to  be  brought  before  the 
House,  in  order  that  they  might  consider 
what  steps  it  would,  in  consequence,  be 
proper  to  adopt.  He  had  already  stated 
the  average  expense  of  the  civil  list  from 
1804  to  1811,  to  amount  to  1,103,000/.; 
the  difference  between  which  and  that 
which  he  took  prospectively  as  the  average 
of  1,168,000/.,  gave  an  addition  of  65>000/.; 
being  the  increase  which  he  now  called 
for.  If,  then,  an  increase  of  65,000/.  over 
what  had  been  the  average  expendi- 
ture up  to  181 1,  was  all  that  was  demand- 
ed, he  did  not  think  the  House  would  be 
surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  the  charge, 
when  so  many  new  expenses  had  been 
thrown  on  the  civil  list.  At  present  he 
must  however  unite  with  his  estimate  the 
charge  for  the  Windsor  establishment, 
and  the  other  expenses  to  be  supported  by 
the  civil  list ;  which  brought  it  up  to  the 
sum  he  had  before  mentioned  of  1,339,495/. 
The  income  of  the  civil  list  (taking  the 
exchequer  fees  at  48,000/.,  and  the  Scotch 
fees  10^)00/.),  wouldanountto  1,088,000/. 
This  revenue,  compared  with  the  prospec- 
tive estimate  of  1,589,495/.  left  a  deficit 
of  251,000^  .But  from  this  170,000/.  as 
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he  had  before  statedli  6ught  in  fafrneM  to 
be  deducted  as  growing  out  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, consequent  on  the  malady  of 
bis  majesty. 

He  should  now  submit  to  the  House 
the  consideration  of  the  best  way  in  which 
this  deficiency  of  251,000/.  could  be  sup- 
plied It  appeared  to  him  there  were  two 
modes  in  which  this  object  might  be  ac- 
complished—by voting  an  addition  to  the 
revenues  of  the  civil  list,  or  by  withdraw- 
ing from  it  certain  charges  which  would 
rdieve  it  to  that  extent.  He  was  very 
atrong]]^  disposed  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  latter  course.  He  did  not 
wfsh  to  augment  the  revenues  of  the  civil 
list,  and  he  should  therefore  propose,  that 
it  should  be  relieved  from  burthens  to  the 
amount  he  had  already  mentioned,  so  as 
to  leave  it  only  liable  to  those  which  its 
income  was  sufficient  to  support  The 
House  would  feel  all  the  embarrassment 
which  must  arise  from  leaving  on  the  civil 
list  charges  for  public  services  which  could 
not,  from  their  nature,  be  fixed,  and  of 
•which  a  correct  estimate  could  rarely  be 
framed.  The  income  assigned  to  tiie 
civil  list  thus  circumstanced,  must  be 
enormously  too  large  at  one  time,  and 
totally  inadequate  to  the  demands  made 
upon  it  at  another.  He  therefore  thought 
the  House  would  concur  with  him  in  the 
propriety  of  withdrawing  from  the  civil 
list  those  charges  which  were  most  uneer- 
tain  in  their  extent,  and  which  were  most 
liable  to  fluctuation ;  for  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  great  inconvenience  necessarily 
resulted  from  such  a  variation  in  the  ex- 
pense of  any  one  branch  of  the  public 
service  aa  had  occurred  in  that  department 
with  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  con- 
nected, and  in  which  an  increase  of 
150,00(M^  or  even  200,000^.  might  occur 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  He  should 
now  state  from  what  classes  of  the  civil 
list  he  proposed  to  make  dedoctiona*  In 
the  first  place,  he  proposed  to  take  from 
the  expense  of  the  civU  list  the- sum  of 
S0,500l.  which  he  should  carry  to  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  which  formed  part 
of  the  provisions  made  by  parliament  for 
the  junior  branches  of  the  royal  family. 
This  would  in  every  respect  be  a  desira* 
ble  arrangement,  aa  some  inconvenience 
and  confusion  would  be  avoided  in  paving 
the  whole  of  these  allowances  out  or  the 
consplidated  fund.  Last  year  it  bad  been 
in  contcmplatioo '  to  take  from  the  chril 
list  the  100,0001.  now  charged  on  it  for 
the  Windsor  cetahiiahmeDii  Mt «  string 
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having  ooemrred  under  tfaia  head  the  idet 
had  been  abandoned;  and  the  plan  which 
he  had  now  suggested,  would,  he  thooeh^ 
be  preferred.  This  adopted,  it  would  be 
seen  that  on  the  demise  of  any  of  thoee 
illustrious  personages  their  income  would 
fall  into  tne  consolidated  fund,  and  not 
into  the  civil  list;  and  should  a  demise  of 
the  Crown  take  phice,  the  whole  arrange^ 
ment  would  again  come  under  the  corat*' 
deration  of  parliament.  He  next  pro 
posed  to  relieve  the  civil  list  by  lightening 
It  of  some  of  the  charges  of  the  fborta 
class,  under  the  head  of  the  lord  Chann 
berlain's  department,  which  were  ex^ 
tremely  fl  actuating,  and  not  capaUe  of 
being  tied  down  by  any  fixed  estimate 
He  recommended  that  10,000^.  charged 
for  the  board  of  works,  whidi  from^  the  na- 
ture of  the  repairs  for  various  public  builds 
ings  which  occasionally  became  neceaaaiyy 
frequently  caused  the  estimate  to  be 
greatly  exceeded.  He  wished  abo  t« 
take  15,000^.  allowed  for  plate  to  foraiga 
ambassadors.  Both  these  charges  it  would 
be  seen  were  necessarily  fluctuating  in 
their  nature,  and  were,  therefore,  better 
detached  from  the  civil  list,  and  sttbuittad 
separately  to  the  arrangement  with  re- 
sneet  to  them  which  the  House  might 
tnink  proper  to  adopt.  From  the  seventfi 
cktts  he  would  withdraw  part  of  the  sala- 
ries and  allowances  to  certain  officers  and 
persons  amounting  to  S,268ii  ^  He  would 
next  propose  to  take  from  it  that  ex* 
tremely  fluctuating  charge  whieh  caaie 
under  the  head  of  oocasional  paymeDt^ 
On  tbU  item  he  should  gain  197,0002., 
which  he  would  take  instead  of  the  anna 
of  278,000/.,  for  the  charge  incurred  under 
the  head  of  occasional  payments  had  becsi 
estimated  last  year  at  278,000^.  Thia 
caloulation  had  been  founded  on  the  ave« 
rage  of  the  preceding  two  years  and  three- 
qonrters;  but  that  having  been  a  period 
of  war,  BOW  that  we  were  at  peace,  a  re» 
duetion  might  be  expected,  and  he  would 
therefiMre  take  it  at  the  sum  he  had  nieii* 
tioaed.  The  whole  of  the  sums  which  ha 
had  detailed,  amounted  to  255,768/.  He 
had  stated  251,000/.  to  be  the  sum  firom 
which  he  wished  to  relieve  the  ctval  liat» 
Gaining  the  255,768/.  wUch  he  had  just 
mentioned,  the  charge  of  l,S39,495/*» 
which  was  the  amount  of  his  estimate, 
would  be  reduced  to  1,083,000/.  Hie 
income  of  the  civil  list  he  had  stated  ta 
be  1,088,727/.)  and  there  waa  therefore  a 
surplus  of  between  4  and  5,000/.  In  the 
third  cbssi  under  the  head  of  foreign  mi* 
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nisterit  lie  propaaad  to  efibct  a  saving  of 
16,400/L ;  and  a  further  saviog  of  10,000/. 
on  account  of  comols.  By  the  arrange- 
ment which  he  should  reoommend  for  the 
foreign  ministerst  they  would  be  protected 
from  that  inequality  of  income  of  which 
th^had  now  frequent  reason  to  complain, 
and  while  furnished  with  ample  means  for 
the  discharge  of  their  public  functions, 
they  would  no  longer  be  menaced  by 
that  private  ruin  to  which  their  fortunes 
bad  been  heretofore  exposed.  Within 
the  last  year  inquiries  had  been  instituted 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  fees  re- 
ceived by  the  British  consuls  at  the  va* 
rious  ports  at  which  they  were  stationed. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  led  him  to 
entertain  a  hope  that,  under  this  head  a 
saving  of  10,000{.  might  be  effected, 
maidng,  with  the  16,40Q£  withdrawn  from 
the  foreign  miniaters,  a  total  of  ^,400/. 

He  now  came  to  the  savings  in  the 
branches  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  household ;  and  here  he  roost  declm, 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  popularise  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  by  making  a  meagre  pro- 
vision for  the  civil  list  that  would  not  be 
found  adequate  to  carrying  it  through  in 
future  years.  The  estimate  of  the  fourth 
dass  of  expenses,  which  last  year  was 
fi54,000/.  would  thia  year  be  234,000^ 
being  a  reduction  of  9OJ0O01.  This 
saving  was  independent  of  the  22,000/. 
for  the  princen  Charlotte,  and  would 
be  effected  in  the  lord  ateward's  depart* 
moot,  the  lord  chamberhiin's,  and  the 
maater  of  the  horse.  In  the  lord  cham« 
borlatn's  department  for  the  board  of 
works,  he  should  propose  40,0002.,  and 
10,00tf.  fur  casual  labour.  The  expense 
of  the  lord  chamberhiin's  department  was 
heretofore  85,000^  The  department  of 
the  masur  of  the  hone  had  been  45,000/. 
last  year,  exclusive  of  10,000/.  for  the 
princess  Charlotte.  Instead  of  this,  he 
should  take  40,000/.,  and  thus  the  whole 
anoont  of  the  4th  dass  of  expenses,  instead 
of  254,000/.  would  be234,000/.  He  should 
wish  to  compare  this  with  the  expense  of 
the  4lh  class,  for  the  seven  years  up  to 
1811  s  during  which,  the  expense  of  that 
dass  would  DO  found  to  have  amounted 
to  259,000/.  per  annum,  and  for  the  two 
jrears  up  to  1816  to  270,000/. ;  and  though 
U  would  now  be  onl  v  234,000/.,  he  fdt  he 
owed  some  explanaUon  to  the  House,  lest 
any  suspicion  should  arise  on  the  subject 
The  grounds  on  which  he  thought  the 
eervice  of  that  class  might  be  performed 
<BV  that  sum  werci  first,  the  faU  in  prices ; 
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(though  in  regard  to  them,  a  mean  musi 
be  taken,  as  it  would  be  equally  erroneous 
to  make  the  highest  or  the  lowest  the 
standard  of  his  calculation) ;  secondly, 
the  expenditure  of  the  princess  Charlotte 
was  withdrawn  from  this  class ;  but  it  was 
not  till  last  year  that  her  expenses  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
charge;  latterly,  too,  there  had  tocu  a 
saving  in  the  furnishing  of  the  apartments 
of  the  junior  branches  of  the  royal  family* 
Another  and  more  adequato  ground  was, 
that  a  considerable  sum  had  been  laid  out 
m  Uie  equipment  of  the  royal  household^ 
for  plato,  furniture,  and  other  artidea^ 
which  waa  an  expense  that  would  not 
recur.  Then,  what  he  greatly  calculated 
on  was,  the  relief  firom  uncertam  expenses, 
which  had  formerly  so  much  distorbed  the 
economy  of  diferent  departments.^  On 
these  grounds  he  did  hone,  that,  in  re- 
commending an  estimate  20,000/.  less 
than  the  former,  he  was  not  in  anjr  way 
misleading  the  House,  but  presenting  a 
(tir  and  deliberate  calculation.  He  must 
here  add,  that  some  of  the  departments 
had  been  relieved  from  issues  in  kiod| 
which  had  been  committed  for  pecuniary 
allowances. 

He  should  now  refer  to  the  fifth  branch 
which  comprehended  all  the  other  expense 
of  the  sovereign's  establishments,  except 
the  privy  purse.  In  this  branch  there  had 
been  in  the  lato  years  an  increase,  com- 
pared with  the  year  1811 ;  and  in  the  last 
year  there  had  been  an  increase  of  2,400& 
on  account  of  some  compensations  made 
to  the  officers  of  the  household,  especially 
to  the  royd  footm^,  who  had  received  in 
money  a  commutation  for  their  fees  in 
consequence  of  an  Address  from  thai 
House.  Of  this  class  the  expense  had 
increased  from  137,000/.  to  140,000^ 
Joining  these  two  dasses  together,  which 
comprehended  the  whole  of  the  household 
expenditure,  their  average  expense  in  the 
seven  years  ending  in  1811,  would  be 
found  to  amount  to  878,000/.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  last  year  to  892,000/.  The 
i  eatimato  of  the  present  year  only  87O,000iC 
I  Thus  the  prospective  expense  of  the  whole 
j  household  was  8,000/.  a  year  less  than  it 
had  been  in  the  seven  years  up  to  1811, 
which  were  the  last  years  of  his  msjesty's 
expenditure.  It  was  also  to  be  reool- ' 
lected,  that  out  of  the  calamity  of  Windsor, 
bad  arisen  an  additional  expenditure. 
Because  it  wwnot  tobe  expected  that  his 
Royal  Highness,  when  be  assumed  the 
tsercise  of  the  royal  authority,  should 
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turn '  away  all  his  own  domestics,  or  that 
the  menial  servants  of  his  majesty  should 
be  dismisded  without  some  compensation. 
The  old  and  faithful  servants  of  his  ma* 
jesty,  who  were  no  longer  required  at 
Windsor,  were  provided  for  by  a  scale  of 
allo«rances,  which  bad  given  rise  to  the 
additional  expense  of  this  part  of  the  civil 
list.  Thio  would  serve  to  repel  the  calum- 
nies which  had  too  oflen  been  thrown  out 
by  the  enemies  of  royalty,  that  there  had 
been  any  lavish  or  criminal  expenditure. 
The  right  hon*  gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney) 
with  whom  he  had  had  some  discussion 
on  this  subject,  would  allow,  even  though 
he  should  disapprove  of  the  exact  amount 
of  the  royal  expenditure,  that  the  increase 
under  this  head  was  but  as  a  drop  of 
water,  compared  with  the  other  branches 
of  public  service  which  were  charged  upon 
the  civil  list.  Both  sides  of  the  House 
would  agree  that  the  splendor  of  the  throne 
should  not  be  reduced,  while  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  income  applied  to  that 
Eurpose  should  be  well  administered.  He 
oped,  therefore,  that  there  would,  at  the 
end  of  this  discussion,  be  less  difference  of 
opinion  than  there  had  been  in  the  preli- 
minary and  interlocutory  debates;  and 
that  the  subject  being  purged  of  the  ca- 
lumnies which  had  obscured  it,  the  House 
might  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  decision.  It 
was  a  palnftti  siluation  for  the  monarch  of 
this  country,  who  felt  necessarily  anxious 
to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  the  people, 
to  be  obliged  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
grants  on  account  of  expenses  which  were 
vulgarly  deemed  personal.  He  should 
here  give  an  explanation,  which  had  been 
on  a  former  occasion  required  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
estimate  of  the  lord  chamberlain's  depart- 
ment, in  which,  during  the  quarter  ending 
January  last,  there  had  been  an  excess, 
had  not,  according  to  law,  been  laid  before 
the  House.  During  that  quarter,  there 
had  been  in  progress  an  expenditure  at 
Brighton,  occasioned  by  the  establishment 
of  his  Hoyal  Highness's  household  at  that 
place,  respecting  which  there  had  arisen 
a  difficulty.  It  arose  from  this,  that 
Brighton  was  not  a  royal  palace,  but  tlie 
private  property  of  the  Prince  Regent ; 
however,  it  was  a  royal  residence; 
*  the  lord  steward's  department  was  ex- 
.tended  to  that  place,  and  in  a  more  limited 
degree  in  the  lord  chamberlain's  depart* 
meat,  there  was  an  expense  eonnected 
with  it  for  furniture  sent  there.  It  was 
^therefore  re&rri^  to  the  tteasuryi  %o  con- 
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sider  whether  that  expense  should  be 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  household. 
On  the  whole,  the  treasury  was  of  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  charged  upon  the 
civil  list,  but  should  be  defrayed  from  the 
droits  of  admiralty.  He  should  lay  before 
the  House  the  minute  of  the  treasury, 
explaining  that  transaction,  and  also  sn 
account  of  the  droits,  and  he  hoped,  when 
they  considered  the  difficulty  that  ope<* 
rated  on  the  mind  of  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, and  the  advice  given  by  the  treasury, 
the  papers  would  prove  satisfactory. 

He  should  now  recur  to  the  third  class, 
which  included  the  expenses  of  that  office 
over  which  he  had  the  honour  to  preaide 
— tlie  foreign  department.  The  total 
amount  for  this  department  in  the  proeent 
estimate  was  226,950^.,  which  was  a  saving 
of  about  26,00M.  compared  with  the  amount 
of  last  year's  expenditure.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  state,  that  the  estimate  this 
year  was  framed  with  a  view  to  the  extent 
of  our  foreign  relations,  which  was  never 
greater  than  at  present.  It  might  there* 
fore  in  the  course  of  events  (however  ins- 
probable  at  present)  happen,  that  our 
foreign  connexions  might  become  less 
extensive.  If,  by  any  circumstances,  our 
continental  relations  should  be  narrowed, 
then  of  course,  a  saving  would  take  place 
in  this  branch.  In  contemplation  of  the 
possibility  of  such  an  event,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  iotroduce  into  the  Bill  which  he 
proposed  to  bring  into  the  House,  a  clause 
providing  that  in  case  a  saving  should  take 
place  upon  this  branch,  the  sum  so  saved 
should  be  applied  to  increase  the  surplus 
of  the  consolidated  fund.  With  respect 
to  the  fifth  class  of  expense,  there  had 
been  an  arrangement  made,  which  could 
not  have  been  proposed  without  the  ex- 
press desire  and  sanction  of  the  Prince 
Regent.  As  this  class  comprehended  the 
salaries  of  offices  and  the  expense  occa- 
sioned by  the  creation  of  new  appoint- 
ments, it  was  that  to  which  the  jealousr 
of  parliament  might  be  especiallv  pointed. 
Under  this  head,  hu  royal  highness  had 
directed  that  not  more  than  a  certain  sun 
of  new  expense  should  be  added  yearly 
till  the  increased  expense  was  reduced  to 
that  at  which  it  was  supposed  it  could  be 
permanently  carried  on.  The  yearly  suna 
above  which  no  new  expense  was  to  be 
added  to  it,  was  500/.;  and  this  restriction 
would  contmue  till  the  140,000/.  to  which 
it  had  been  raised  on  account,  of  the  at* 
lowances  to  the  King's  servants  wss  re^ 
duced  to  125|000/»   It  ftfia  also  ift  coiw 
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templatioB  (wh3e  tone  new  offices  had 
unavoidably  grown  up)  to  lay  aside  all 
that  it  was  possible  to  dispense  with,  in 
order  to  cover  any  expenses  which  might 
be  thought  advisable. 

The  next  head  under  which  a  very 
great  change  would  be  made  for  the 
better,  was  in  the  class  of  Occasional 
'Payments*  They  had  all  hitherto  been 
defrayed  out  of  the  civil  list,  and  the  na- 
ture of  these  expenses  never  came  into 
view.  They  had  of  late  risen  very  hi^h 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  foreign  mis« 
sions.  In  the  last  year  this  class  had  risen 
to  340,684/.,  and  in  the  year  before  it  had 
been  320,000/.  This  sum,  however  large 
it  appeared,  had  rather  fallen  short  of  than 
exceieded  the  expense  under  this  head  in 
the  years  1801,  2,  and  3»  in  one  of  which 
years  it  had  risen  to  374,000^.  and  in  an- 
other was  366,000/.  He  proposed  for  the 
future  that  this  branch  of  exi>ense  should 
not  be  defrayed  out  of  the  civil  list,  but 
should  be  brought  yearly  under  the  vigi- 
lance of  parliament.  He  should  submit  a 
vote  of  a  competent  sum  for  these  pay- 
ments beforehand,  and  if  this  sum  was  ex- 
ceededy  it  would  be  necessary  to  justify 
the  accounts  before  the  House,  and  show 
how  the  excess  had  been  incurred.-  This 
would  give  the  House  a  most  potent  hold 
on  that  expenditure,  whidi,  above  all 
others,  afforded  a  latitude  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Che  Crown. 

The  next  head  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  bill  which  he  had  to  propose  related 
to  the  auditmg  the  civil  list  accounts. 
The  House  would  see  the  essential  neces- 
aity  and  fundamental  wisdom  of  bringing 
this  expenditure  under  some  direct  con- 
Uol.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to 
propose  the  creation  of  a  new  officer,  who 
should  act  as  the  representative  of  the 
treasury  in  the  superintendance  of  this 
expenditure.  He  did  not  wish  to  shake 
the  author!^  of  the  heads  of  the  several 
departmenu,  for  all  that  shook  that  au- 
thority also  weakened  their  responsibility. 
This  officer  would  have  the  means  of  ob- 
serving any  expenditure  while  it  was 
going  on,  and  making  represenutions  to 
the  treasury  on  the  subject  of  any  thing 
which  appeared  like  extravagance,  n 
was  evident,  that  unless  the  audit  of  ac- 
counts, preceded  or  closely  followed  pay- 
ment, so  as  to  check  the  breach  of  regu- 
lations, they  were  of  little  use.  The 
audiu  at  present  were  defective  as  to  the 
quarter  m  which  they  were  placed,  and  as 
€0  time.    In  the  lord  steward's  depart- 


ment,  the  head  of  that  department  audited 
and  passed  tlie  accounts.  In  the  depart^ 
ments  of  the  chamberlain  and  the  master 
of  the  horse,  the  accounts  were  audited 
before  the  commissioners  of  public  ac- 
counts, but  by  reason  of  the  mass  <^  bu« 
siness  with  which  those  commissioners 
were  overwhelmed,  the  last  civil  list  ac- 
count which  had  passed  them  was  that 
for  1810  or  1811,  and  that  for  1812  had 
been  but  now  sent  in.  This  system  was 
most  defective,  and  introduced  a  laxity 
and  delay  in  making  up  the  aecounti. 
The  officer  whom  he  proposed  to  appoint 
would  have  all  facilities  or  communicating 
with  the  different  departments,  and  of  calC 
ing  the  officers  before  him,  and  inspecting 
the  accounts.  This  would  throw  on  tha 
treasury  a  responsibility  which  could  not 
now  be  supposed  to  rest  on  it.  This  ar- 
rangement would  not  interfere  with  tha 
cpmforts  or  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  to 
which  it  was  necessary,  that  the  sum  an* 
propriated  to  provide  for  them,  should  be 
well  administered. 

This  was  a  general  description  of  his 
plan;  which,  he  hoped,  would  be  foimd 
consistent  with  that  liberality  that  was 
due  to  the  Crown,  and  with  that  economy 
which  was  called  for  by  the  country.  By 
granting  to  the  Crown  a  proper  fund,  un« 
connected  with  those  expenses  that  ought 
not,  in  justice,  to  be  charged  on  it,  they 
would  put  this  difficult  and  interesting 
subject  on  as  satisfactory  a  footing  as  its 
nature  would  adroit.  The  secretary  of 
state  for  the  foreign  department  would, 
under  the  new  arrangement,  be  placed  ia 
a  more  arduous  situation  than  he  ever  be- 
fore stood  in.  His  responsibility  would 
be  greatly  increased,  when,  year  after 
3rear,  he  would  be  obliged  to  justify  to 
the  House  the  necessity  of  the  dlffisrent 
expenses  in  his  department— which  were 
of  a  description  that  gentlemen  looked  on 
with  a  more  jealous  eye  than  almost  any 
other.— The  Crown  had  been  most  un- 
fairly, unjustly,  and,  unfortunately  for  Uie 
country  (for  any  odium  cast  on  the  head 
of  the  government  must  be  injurious  to 
the  country),  been  accused  of  profusion 
and  extravagance.  From  this  charge  it 
was  his  duty  to  rescue  the  sovereign,  and 
he  hoped  he  had  succeeded.  In  the  bill 
which  he  was  about  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in,  there  were  two  or  three  clauses, 
whidi,  as  they  went  to  alter  the  present 
system,  as  supported  by  act  of  parliament, 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  submit  to  a  committee.    He  therefore 
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tpeaot  to  priDt  the  billt  without  these 
dauses,  which  should  also  be  printedt  in  a 
•eparate  shape,  and  thus  gentlemen  would 
be  enabled  to  judge  accurately  of  the  na- 
ttff  e  of  the  meaaure.  There  would  ako  be 
{placed  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  the  do* 
CAiments  necessary  for  a  just  understand- 
iug  of  the  question.  Tlie  first  was,  **  An 
account  showing  the  total  amount  of  the 
proceed!  received  from  the  droits  of  the 
Crown  and  admiraltv  since  the  1st  of  Ja- 
fuiary  181^  to  the  latest  period  to  which 
ikbe  sa»e  can  be  made  up ;  together  with 
m  account  of  the  sums  paid  out  of  the 
llfoiis  Jiince  the  aane  date ;  ^ecifyiog  by 
vbom  receivedi  and  on  what  account.'* 
)Fbe  second  was,  **  An  estimate  of  the 
pitebable  future  annual  charge  upon  the 
civil  list,  and  also  a  stajtement  of  the 
aoiQunt  of  charge  from  which  it  is  pro** 

Eied  lo  relieve  each  dass  of  the  civil 
t,  lOomparing  the  aame  with  the  estimate 
onesanted  in  the  last  sesaion  of  parliament." 
'the  loaC  p^per  wes  **  A  copy  of  the  treo- 
aury  minute,  dated  23d  February  1816." 
The  noble  lord  then  concluded  with 
moving,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
civil  list." 

Mr.  Tiemey  expressed  his  determina- 
lion,  notwithstandmg  the  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  noble  lord,  to  redeem  the 
pledge  he  had  given  to  the  House,  on  the 
subject  of  the  civil  list.  He  ^ould  at 
present  say  little  on  the  subject,  as  the 
question  would,  on  Monday,  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. He  would  not  then  offer  any  ob- 
^ctioa  to  the  bill,  but  he  did  not  thereby 
pledge  himself  not  to  oppose  it,  if  neces- 
aary,  at  a  future  period.  He  complained 
k)f  the  manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  in- 
iroduced  papers  to  the  House.  They 
never  were  produced  till  it  was  too  late  in 
the  session  to  make  use  of  them.  A 
month  ago  he  moved  for  an  account  of 
tha  droits  of  the  Crown,  which  was  ready 
aince  the  23rd  of  February,  but  it  was  not 
foithcoming  until  the  noble  lord  had  made 
hii  motion ;  and  it  then  seemed  to  be  pro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  creating  embar- 
rassment. The  correspondence^  relative 
to  the  estimate  of  the  civil  list  expendi- 
tuie«  for  the  quarter  ending  in  January 
laat,  was  also  ready  on  the  23rd  of 
February ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
noble  lord  thought  fit  to  produce  it«  What 
answer  did  the  noble  ford  make  when 
called  upon  to  produce  this  paper,  which 
be  admitted  was  ready  on  a  normer  occa- 
aion  {  Why,  foraootbi  that  be  did  not  wkh 
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to  present  it  till  be  cootd  aecompany  it 
with  an  explanation  of  his  own;  and  jet, 
now  that  he  had  presented  it,  bis  own  ex- 
planation was  perfectly  unintdUigible ;  and 
at  last  he  was  oblieed  to  refer  to  the  paper 
itself.  Thus  he  (Mr.  Tiernej),  after  all 
the  trouble  and  pains  he  had  taken  to 
make  himself  ao^uainted  with  the  eati* 
mates  upon  this  subject,  had  now  his  work* 
to  do  over  again,  and  had  between  this  smd 
Monday  to  devote  himselfi  night  and  day, 
to  examine  the  new  eatimates  of  the  noble 
lord.  Therefore  he  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  bespeaking  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  in  consequence  of  the  embaiw 
raasment  to  which  he  was  subjected  by 
the  very  extraordinary  proceeding  of  the 
noble  lord.  But  such  a  proGee£ng  vraa 
not  more  inconvenient  to  him  than  to  the 
House  generally ;  for  the  information  re* 
quisite  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
subject  to  which  he  thought  it  proper  to 
call  its  attention,  was  thus  wantonly  withr 
held,  until  it  became  impossible  rally  to 
examine  that  information.  The  right  ocki. 
member  concluded  with  observing,  that 
his  only  object  upon  this  occasion  was 
that  which  the  noble  lord  himself  pro* 
Gessed,  namely,  to  discharge  his  duty  to 
the  countrv  and  to  the  Crown,  by  pro* 
viding  such  an  arrangement  with  regard 
to  the  civil  list  as  should  be  suitable  to 
the  resources  of  the  people  and  to  the 
splendour  of  the  Crown. 

Lord  Ciutiereagh  said,  that  of  all  ques- 
tions that  could  be  In-ougbt  before  the 
House,  the  civil  list  was  that  which  it 
would  be  most  unfair  and  improper  to  dia- 
CU99  in  parts,  instead  of  looking  at  it  as  a 
whole.  There  was  certainly,  therefore, 
no  just  ground  for  oomnlaint  on  the  part 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  as 
to  the  rejection  of  Uvose  motions,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  partial  discussion  of 
this  niiestlon*  He  was  sure  the  Houaa 
would  acquit  him  of  any  intention  of  em- 
barrassing the  question.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  however,  exaggerate  when 
be  talked  of  the  disadvantage  under  which 
he  laboured  from  tlie  time  at  which  the 
accounts  were  laid  before  the  House ;  for 
he  would  venture  to  say,  that  when  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  looked  at  the  ac- 
counts, he  was  so  thorou£hly  master  of 
the  subject  that  he  woiud  understand 
them  in  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  that  be  did  not  wish 
the  House  to  adopt  the  mere  aaMrtiona  of 
the  noble  lord  and  himaelf.  Thb  was  not 
the  way  in  which  the  question  o«ght  to 
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be  argued.  It  was  probable  that  be  him- 
self night  speedily  arrife  at  a  knoirledge 
of  the  facts ;  but  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  make  the 
House  understand  them.  There  were 
very  few  gentlemen  who  had  paid  much 
attention  to  this  intricate  subject,  and, 
from  the  course  which  )iad  been  pursued, 
he  was  afraid  that  the  House  would  not 
come  to  the  discussion  with  sufficient  in- 
formation. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  to  enter  his 
protest  against  the  doctrine  of  the  noble 
lord,  that  the  droiU  of  the  admiralty 
should  be  deemed  the  private  property  of 
the  Crown,  as  well  as  against  other  prin- 
ciples advanced  by  tbe  noble  lord  in  the 
course  of  his  long  speech.  Into  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  principles,  he  however 
did  not  at  present  propose  to  enter.  But 
as  to  the  noble  lord's  expression,  that  the 
civil  list  expenditure  had  a  tendency  to 
outgrow  the  parliamentary  allowance,  he 
must  observe,  that  according  to  his  judg- 
ment and  tbe  decision  of  common  sense, 
the  only  way  to  i^heck  that  tendency— 
the  only  way  to  prevent  those  connected 
with  the  civil  list  from  contracting  debts 
^was  to  resolve  not  to  pay  them.  This 
would  be  the  effectual  mode  of  guarding 
against  any  excess  in  the  civil  list,  and 
ministers  should  be  rendered  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
in  this  dq>artment  If  ministers  wera 
called  upon  to  exercise  a  due  degree  of 
vigilance  upon  this  subject — if  they  were 
really  responsible— then  the  House  and 
the^  country  would  have  some  security 
against  the  recurrence  of  those  excesses 
in  the  civil  list,  which  had  so  fre- 
quently taken  place,  especially  of  bte 
years*  The  hon.  baronet  said,  he  ap- 
proved of  the  proposed  separation  of  the 
provisions  for  the  several  members  of  the 


royal  family  from  the  other  branches  of 
the  civil  list  expenditure.  The  noble  brd 
had  detailed  the  mistakes  of  several  ad- 
ministrations with  respect  to  the  civil  li«t 
—those  mistakes  involving,  in  fdct,  a  vio- 
lation of  law.  But  while  those  mistakes 
were  not  visited  by  any  punishment,  what 
security  could  the  country  have,  that  the 
proposed  law  would  not  be  also  set  at 
nought,  if  ministers  were  not  rendered 
real^  responsible  for  its  execution  ?  If  the 
provisions  of  what  was  called  Mr.  Burke's 
bill  had  been  attended  to,  no  excess  would 
have  accrued  upon  the  civil  list ;  and  what 
assurance  had  the  House  or  the  country 
that  the  noble  lord*s  bill  would  be  a  jot 
'more  efficient  than  that  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Burke,  unless  ministers  were 
bound  to  enforce  its  execution,  and  unless 
ministerial  responsibility  was  rendered 
something  more  than  a  mere  name  i  For 
otherwise  it  would  be  absurd  to  calculate 
upon  the  efficiency  of  any  legislative  mea- 
sure upon  this  subject.  The  hon.  baronet 
concluded  with  repeating  his  protest 
agarost  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  lora,  that 
the  droits  of  admiralty  were  not  regarded 
as  public  property,  as  well  as  against  other 
principles  incidentally  introduced  by  the' 
noble  lord  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  He 
trusted  that,  when  the  matter  came  to  be 
discussed,  the  House  would  giv^  the  ut- 
most attention  to  a  subject  <^  sueh  vital 
importance  to  the  country. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the 
biU. 

Papbrs  rblatino  to  the  CiVIIr 
List,  and  the  Droits  of  the  Crown 
AMD  Admiralty.]  The  following  Pa« 
pers  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  pre-' 
ceding  debate,  were  presented  to  the 
House,  by  command  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent: 


An  Estimate 
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An  Estimate  of  the  probable  future  Anoual  CItarge  upon  the  Civil  LrsT  ;— 
and  also,  a  Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Charge  from  which  it  is  proposed  to 
relieve  each  Class  of  the  Civil  List  ;  comparing  the  same  with  the  Estimate 
presented  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament. 


CLASSES. 

ESrriBIATE 

of  the  probable  fbtnre 

Annual  Charge. 

AMOUNT 
of  Charge  from  wtaJ 
it  if  propoiCNl  to  Rll 
the  CItU  Urn. 

First  Class-' 

£. 

5. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Pensions  and  Allowances  to  the  Royal  Family 

298,000 

0 

0 

30,500 

0 

0 

Second  Class: 

Allowances  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Judges,  &c. 

82,955 

0 

0 

Third  Class: 

Allowances  to  Foreign  Ministers,  including 
Pensions  to  Foreign  Ministers,  and  Salaries 
to  Consuls ...**.*»4....*,.t**...... 

226,950 

0 

0 

Fourth  Class : 

Bills  of  his  Majesty's  Tradesmen    •....•• 

209,000 

0 

0 

25,000 

0 

o 

Fifth  Class: 

^ 

^ 

^F 

Salaries  to  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, Lord  Steward,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
Master  of  the  Robes,  and  Surveyor  Genera) 
of  Works,  including    Compensations,  and 
Superannuation  Allowances  payable  within 
those  Departments 

140,700 

0 

• 

0 

Sixth  Class: 

V 

v 

Pensions  limited  by  Act  22  Geo.  3,  cap.  82... 

95,000 

0 

0 

Seventh  Class: 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  certain  Officers  and 
Persons  «•••... .••••.••... •• .....•••.. 

41,300 

0 

0 

3,268 

o 

n 

Eighth  Class: 

v 

v 

^ 

V 

Salaries  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  ., 

13,822 
26,000 

0 
0 

0 
0 

197,000 

0 

Occasional  Payments,  not  comprised  in  any  of 
the  aforeeoinff  Classes.. • 

o 

\F 

1 

1,083,727 

0 

0 

255,768 

0 

0 

FIRST  CLASH. 
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FIRST  CLASS. 

An  EsTiM ATX  of  the  probable  fixture  Annual  Charge  upon  the  Civil  List,  in 
respect  of  Pentiona  and  Allowances  to  the  Royal  Family;  and  also  a  Statement 
of  the  Amount  of  Charge,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  relieve  the  Civil  List. 


T 


Allowance  for  his  Majesty's  Establishment  at  Wind* 

sor,  per  Act  52  Geo.  S,  cap.  8. 

His  Majesty's  Privy  Purse •••...• 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen 

Do additional  Allowance,  per  Act  52 

Geo.  S,  c.  8 

Privy  Purse  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 

Allowance  to  --..••-••  Do  

Allowance  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Dulce  of  York 

Do  •--.-•«--  Do  -  -  Duke  of  Clarence 

Do  -  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Au- 
gusta Sophia 

Do  •  -  -  -  Do  •  -  -  -  Princess  Elizabeth 

Do  ----Do---*  Princess  Mary.., 

Do  •  •  -  •  Do  •  •  -  •  Princess  Sophia 

Totals  First  Class .£. 


ESrnMATE 

of  tlie  probable  fDlnrc 

Aanual  Char|^ 


£.  9.  d. 

lOOiOOO  0  0 

60,000  0  0 

58,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

60,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 


^ 


298,000  0  0 


AMOUNT 

of  ChtfKe  proDOMd 

to  be  tniAtmred  to  tb« 

CoBMlidalcd  Ftasd. 


£. 


d. 


12,000  0  0 

2,500  0  0 

4,000  0  0 

4,000  0  0 

4,000  0  O 

4,000  0  0 


30,500    0    0 


SECOND    CLASS. 

An  EsTiMATX  of  the  probable  future  Annual  Charge  upon  the  Civil  List,  in 
respect  of  Allowances  to  the  Lord  Chancellor;  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas;  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  Great  Session  in  Wales. 


Lord  Chancellor  ..••••• ••••••  ..••.. .•••••••.• .••.•••... 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ring's  Bench    

jSo  -•..••-.  Common  Pleas  • , 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer   •.. •••• • 

Chief  and  Second  Justices  of  Chester 

Justices  of  the  Court  of  Great  Session  in  Wides 

Total,  Second  Chns JS. 


ESTIMATE 

of  die  probable  ftatnra 

AttmalCbwie. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

5,000 

0 

0 

1,825 

0 

0 

8,500 

0 

0 

7,500 

0 

0 

6,500 

0 

0 

1,230 

0 

0 

2,400 

0 

0 

82,955 

0 

0 

(VOL.  XXXIV.) 
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THIRD    CLASS. 

An  Estimate  of  the  probable  future  Annual  Charge  upon  the  Citil  Lm,  in  respect  of 
Allowances  to  Foreign  Ministers,  including  Pensions  to  Foreign  Ministers,  and  Salaries 

to  Consuls. 


AMBASSADORS. 
First  Class. 


Paris   

Secretary  of  Embassy  ••.. 
St  Petersburgh 

Secretary  of  Embassy  •  •  •  • 
Vienna    

Secretary  of  Embassy  ••«• 
Madrid 

Secretary  of  Embassy  •••• 
Netherlands  ••• 

Secretary  of  Embassy    •  •  •  • 

Secomd  Class. 

Constantinople  

Secretary  of  Embassy    •••• 
Oriental  Secretaiy 


ENVOYS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINIS- 
TERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

THntD  Class. 
Prussia    ••••• 

Secretary  of  Legation    • 

Fourth  Class. 
Portugal • • ,  • 

Secretary  o f  Legation    

Two  Sicilies    • • . , 

Secretary  of  Legation    ••• •••• 

America •••« 

Secretary  of  Legation    ••*  ••• 

^     ,  Fifth  Class. 

Sweden  ••••• 


Secretary  of  Legation 
Bavaria 


Secretaiy  of  Legatbn 
Denmark 


Secretaiy  of  Legation 
Sardinia 


Secretary  of  Legation   

ENVOYS  EXTRAORDINARY. 

SiSTH  Class. 

Wirtemberg  • 

Secretaiy  of  Legation    

Tuscany ,. 

Secretary  of  Legation    •••» •• 

Swisserland ••••••• 

Secretary  of  Legation    

Saxony    , 

Secretaiy  of  Legation 

„     ,                Sevehth  Class. 
Hamburgh 

Secretary  of  Legation    •••••••••••. 


-f. 


11,000 

1,100 
11,000 

1,100 
11,000 

1,100 
11,000 

1,100 
11,000 

1,100 


0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8,000  0  0 
1,000  0  0 
ifiOO    0    0 


7,000    0    0 
700    0    0 


5,500 
550 

5,500 
550 

5,500 
550 

4,500 
500 

4,500 
500 

4,500 
500 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

b 


4^500    0  '  0 
500    0    0 


S,600 

500 
3,600 

500 
3,600 

500 
3,600 

500 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 


9,800    0    0 
300    0    0 


135,850    0    0 


4,000 

400 
4,000 

400 
4,000 

400 
4,000 

400 
4,000 

400 


f.  d, 

0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9,000 
900 

9,000 
900 

9,000 
900 

9,000 

?00 
9,000 

900 
9,000 

900 
9,000 

900 


0 
0 
0 

9 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,500 
150 

1,500 
150 

1,500 
150 

1,500 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3,000    0     0 
300    0    0 


9,500    0    0 
950    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

Q 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


150    0  '0 

1,000    0    0 
100    0    0 


51,150    0    0 


£.       f.  rf. 


1,000 
IfiOO 
1,000 
1,000 


O  0 

O  0 

O  0 

O  0 


500  O  0 

500  O  0 

500  O  0 

5a3  O  0 

400'  O  0 

400  O  0 

400  O  0 

400  O  0 


300  O  0 

300  O  O 

300  O  0 

300  O  0 

300  O  O 


9,100     O     O 


Annual  Amount  of  Salary  •  •    ^ ,___ 

for  House  Rent 71.    9^100 

Pensions  to  Foreign  Ministers-  •  •  •  59,000 
Salarieb  to  Consuls    •• •  30,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


-996,950    0    0 
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FOURTH    CLASS. 

An  EsnicATE  of  the  probable  future  Annual  (3iam  upon  the  Civil  List»  in  respect  of 
the  Bills  of  hia  M^esty's  Tradesmen  in  the  Department  of  the  Lord  Steward,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Master  of  the  Robes,  and  Surveyor  General  of  Works; 
and  also  a  Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Charge  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  relieve  the 
Civil  List. 


T*^ 


LordSteward   ••••• 

Lord  Chamberlain  ••••••• 

Master  of  the  Hone   

Master  of  the  Bobea   • 

Surveyor  General  of  Works 


Totals  Fourth  Class*  •• '^ 


j£.  i.  d. 

85,000  0    0 

40,000  0    0 

40,000  0    0 

4,000  0    0 

X  40,000  0    0 


909,000    0    0 


AMOTOT^ 
of  ChttM  pcopotid 

DC  %Mnmf9lB  vj 

Onaia  of  firikmart. 


£.        t.   d. 

•15,000    0    0 

t  10,000    0    0 


95,000    0    O 


f  IMiMB  «r  1SA»l.li*t 
wenuunn  nppuMi  wt  im  mjqkq 
MMy^  f  01^  Mlaklera  mmI 
HMk ;  rfhtr  Tkwipilt  liar  ite  life 
dM  imnl  Ordcn;  rihrar  poUtn  and 
ScsMnlat  StTfkei  for  ite  Dnunam, 

f  Thfe  Mm  or  VifiOOL  li  tht « 
BiiMiliUPittWToifir,  WUttMl* 


die  piivilt  Roidf  kipilolbfo 


«r  40,0001.  to  iht 

Hi 


to 

Id 


liwi^  to 


to 
oflte 
SBTlto 


MMtof  ilMM»iChaM^iafHptet«rnratara«d  vwloM  oiWAfikht. 
•  Deputncat  to  cvtata  nbUc  OOoci;  alio  Cbe  ExpcBM  of  Plate,  Ac  tar  Ua 
CoUaia,  Badcai»  and  If aatlaa  of  dw  latcnl  Oidan  of  tlw  Oartv,  Balk,  aad 
aMi  Horaa  Ovwdb  Btea;  fold  ChalM,  Bad|ci»  aad  Uaatiaa  of  tha  Ofloatof 
cmbroidarad  Coaia  for  ihe  Hcnida ;  ftenilara  for  te  Rojal  Taehla,  and  Triennial  tad 
and  aoyal  Stoudarda  for  die  Ufo  wd  FooC  Onarda. 

■ted  ABovtf  of  ika  Mwa  OMifa  for  the  Repaka  of  Ibt  tavaral  Pablk  Odtoaa  aad 
d  Wcadnfoaier;  aad  alao  dw  MBMiagy  Woika  and  fUfMika  la  Salirt  Jann^a  Fvk,  tad 
ont  of  cto  Civil  liat 

aiana  for  Rcpaln  and  ■iiiiiwij  AMandow  H  iht  aevwai  Royal  Palaoea,  te.  H 
a  Palace,  Caitton  Homo,  Mm,  XcMlBgloo  Palaeo  and  Oardana,  WIndaor  Cydo 
Howe  Pftik.  and  Saint  Jami^  Nmo.    It  la  ahn  prapoaed  in  dw 


n,  or  of  wty  ymy  ezleniiTa  Kcpoln  toiowd  what  tto  i 
m  dMold  to  antaalued  to  PnUuMtt  iwailunilj  to  ibe  < 
aaay  to  oMridedf  and  prwUos  Made  for  danjlni  A§ 


oflia 


of  itoWork, 


FIFTH    CLASS. 

An  EsTiMATC  of  the  probable  future  Annual  Charge  upon  the  Civil  List,  in  respect  of 
the  Salaries,  Compensation  and  Superannuation  Allowances  in  the  Departments  of  the 
Lord  StewanL  Lonl  Chamberlain,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Master  of  the  Robes,  and  Sur- 
veyor General  of  Works;  also  for  the  Salaries  of  certain  other  Officers  of  his  Majesty*a 
Household, 


Loao  Stbwaro's  Drpulticbxt: 

Lord  Steward's  Salary,  |Nud  at  the  Exchequer 

Salaries,  and  Compensation  and  Superannuation  Allowances, 
payable  in  tlw  Department    


Loan  CHAMBaaiJkiii's  Dbpartmbitt: 

Lord  Chamberlain's  Sdaiy,  paid  at  the  Exchequer «• 

Vioe-Chamberlain's Salary Ditto  •••••• 

Oioom  of  the  Stole •••••  Ditto •• 

Twelve  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber  Ditto  -«— 

Thirteen  Grooms Ditto**-*  Ditto 

Apothecary  to  his  M^jes^ Ditto 

Apotbecaiy  to  the  Household Ditto 

Maries,  and  Compensation  and  Superannuation  Allowances, 
payable  in  the  Depart]9ieot.* • %.••• 


1,540 


s.  d. 

0    0 


40,3S6  10    0 


3,000  0  0 

600  0  0 

9,000  0  0 

UfiOO  O  0 

0,500  0  0 

115  0  0 

59  0  8 

34,708  14  0 


DaPf  amavT  Of  tbs  Mastxe  of  tbe  Qoasx : 
Salanes,  and  Compensation  and  Superannuation  Allowances,  payable  in  the 

Department 

^  DspaaTicavT  op  tbb  Mastbr  op  thb  Eobbs: 

Salaries^  payable  in  this  Department 

DaPAaTunrr  op  Suavavoa  OavBaAL  op  Woasa: 
oabiiei,  and  Compensation  and  Superannuation  Allowances,  payable  in  this 
Department  •••••••••••••••••••••»•••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 


£.     i.  d. 


41,860  10   0 


50/)6S  0  8 

97,743  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

10,940  6  3 


Total,  Fifth  Chss*  •••«£. I  140,697  16  11 
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SIXTH  CLASS. 

An  Estimate  of  the  probable  future  Annual  Charge  upon  the  Civil  List,  in 
respect  of  Pensions  limited  by  Act  22  Geo.  IIL  cap.  83. 


PensionH  without  Fees,  formerly  paid  at  the  Treasury. ••••• ^•«'^ 

Pensions  formerly  paid  by  the  Paymaster  of  .Pensionsi  in  lieu  of 

Apartments  at  Somerset  Place •••••••••» ••••.. 

Pensions  to  tlie  Servants  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  and  late 

Princess  of  Wales • ...••»•  ••• » •.••••• 

Pensions  by  Patent  and  Privy  Seal 

Pensions  by  Sign  Manuid • • 

Contingent  Expenses .•••••• • .••••.•••••• ., 


) 


95,000 


3taaess 


SEVENTH   CLASS. 

An  Estimate  of  the  probable  future  Annual  Charge  upon  the  Civiii  List,  in 
resped  of  Salaries  and  Fees  of  sundry  Public  Officers,  and  Annuities  and  Pay- 
ments for  various  Purposes ;  and  also  a  Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Charge  from 
which  It  is  proposed  to  relieve  the  Civil  List. 

m  ■  ■  Ml  ■  I  ^     .        t    II 


Lord  President  of  the  Council •• ••••• 

j£*    »•    dm 

First  Clerk  of  the  Council ..250    0  0 

One  do 100    0  0 

Keeper  of  the  Council  Chamber  .••.••    36  10  0 

Dom at  2f.  6d.  per  day  ..     45  12  6 


£•     s*    dm 
4,000    0    0 


Lord  Privy  Seal  •••.•.^••. ««••«.••• «•••••••«••••••.•. 

Constable  of  Dover  Castle • • • 

Governor  of  Windsor  Castle  •••.•• .a. 

Master  (rf*  the  Hawks •• ••••••• 

Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  Nortti  of  Trent  ••.«.•••••••••. 

Do South  of  Do ......•••.•••I 

Chancellor  of  the  Garter .•••».•« ••.< 

University  of  Oxford,  for  a  Preacher  ...  Perpetuity 

•  •    .    .    .      Professor  of  Divinity. Do.. 

.-...«...      Law...... •••••I 

•----•-•^      Physic...«*.M. 

•  •...•••^      History  ••«•••.•• 

---•-•--«     Botany  ••»••:• 

University  of  Cambridge,  on  a  Perpetuity  .«•.•••«••.. 

.    ......    «    for  a  Preacher... •#•«•• 

---------  Professor  of  Divinity... 

-•i Law 

-----------^-  Physic. 

.......•.•.•.  History 

•  ..•.^.    ••.•..  Botany  . 
Emanuel  College,  Jambridge    •    -    Perpetuity. 

Dean  aod  Chapter  of  Litchfield      -    -    do.  .< 

Vicar  of  Litchfield .»••• .•••••••• 

Master  of  the  Temple  •••.•• .•••.«••.• • 

Reader  at  HamptoiiCourt  Chapel  •••• 

Fdlows  of  Eton  College  .    -    -    -    Perpetuity  ••• 


.... 


... 


•. 


.. 


432  2 

6 

3,000  0 

0 

4,100  0 

0 

182  10 

0 

1,372  10 

0 

2,250  0 

0 

2,316  13 

4 

570  5 

0 

10  0 

0 

13  6 

8 

40  0 

0 

40  0 

0 

400  0 

0 

aoo   0 

e 

10  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

13  6 

8 

40  0 

0 

40  0 

0 

400  0 

0 

200  0 

0 

16  13 

4 

10  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

37  6 

8 

40  0 

0 

42  0 

0 

AMOUIIT 

of  CuufB  ftvn 

U  b  propiaMd  to 

tlwCMI~ 
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SEVENTH  C L A S S— coftttntfetf. 


Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  for  French 

Ministers,  Savoy •••• •••• 

Ministers,  Isle  of  Man 

Bishop  of  Chester,  for  foar  Preachers  

Vicar  of  the  Tower    -    -    -    Perpetuity  

Minister  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate  -    do 

Churchwardens  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Perpe- 

petuityfor  relief  of  the  Poor • 

Do.  -  St.  Michael,  Comhill  -  do.  -  do.... 
Do.    -    St.  Magnus  .    -    -    -    do.  •  do..*. 

Schoolmaster  of  Southell   -    -    Perpetuity 

Coix>oration  of  Dartmouth      •    •    do.    • •••• 

Mayor  of  Macclesfield   ...•• ••••••••••••••. 

Corporation  of  Lyme  Regis  ....••...• »«.. 

Do.    -    -    for  repairing  the  Pier 

Corporation  of  Berwick  for  repairing  the  Bridge  ••• 

Christ's  Hospital ••••••. 

Bepresentatiyes  of  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton      •    « 

»  Perpetuity ••••••. 

Heirs  of  Colonel  Fairfkz  -    do.  •••••«••••.••••••••••• 

Do.  -  Nicholas  Yates  •• •.••••••••••••.•• 

Astronomer  Royal • 250    0    0^ 

Do.  in  further  Augmentation  of  his  S 

Assistant's  Salary 170    0    0> 

Housekeeper  at  Westminster  ...• • 

Keeper  of  the  Lions  in  the  Tower,  including  extra 

Allowance  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Ammab... 

Knight  Harbinger  ».. • ••. 

Latin  Secretai^ •••••••• ••••• 

Examiner  of  Flays  ••• ?••• 

Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  «.. 

Master  of  the  Mechanics   • • 

Engrayer  of  Seals 

Keeper  of  the  Tennis  CourU ...« 

Officsrs  of  thx  Cxrbmonies. 

Marshal  of  the  Ceremonies 100    0  0 

Assistant  Master  of  do 121  13  4 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies 200    0  0 

Do.    *    -    in  lieu  of  Bills 100    0  0 


Bath  Officbrs. 
Geneakgist  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath...  100 


Bath  King  at  Arms 

Secretary  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath  ...•• 

Register  to  Do 

Gentleman  Usher  to  Do 
Messenger  to  Do •  •, 


.«• 


90 
90 
90 
90 
40 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


KiMOa  AND  HXEALDS  AT  AXMS. 

4  Pursutyants  at  Arms    80 

8  Heralds  at  jr.26.  Ids.  ^  each SIS 

5  Kings  at  Arms  ••••«•• , 120 

Garter  King  at  Arms 100 


0  0 

6  8 

0  0 

0  0 


ZSITMATE 

or 

Ike  prolHible  fttwe 

ABBflal  Cbaff« 


i£.  «•  d. 


60  0 
100  0 
200  0 

6  18 

7  0 

7  18 


12 

21 

10 

40 

50 

100 

100 

100 


4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


400 
200 
150 
50 
182 


0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


870  10  0 

5  6  8 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

420  0  0 

9  2  6 

450  0  0 

195  16  8 
280  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


521  18  4 


500  0  0 


518  6  8 


AMOUin* 

of  Chaice  fttwi  wUdb  If 

b  propoMd  toielicf* 

tbeavflUii. 
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SEVENTH   CL A SS-^cantiniwL 

Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners. 
Gendeman  Harbinger  of  the  Band  of 

PensioDers    ••• ^•••*    70 

40  Gentlemen,    Band    of  Pensioners, 

«£.100each   4,000 

Clerk  of  the  Check  of  -  -  Do. ...  120 
Standard  Bearer  of  -  -  «  Do. ...  SIO 
Lieutenant  of  Do.  -  -  -  Do. ..»  500 
Captain  of  -----    • 


0    O 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Do.  •••  1,000    0    0 


Keepers  of  Recorps. 
Keeper  of  the  Records  at  the  Tower '\ 

500    0    Of 
Do.  to  pay  Fees  on  above  Salary  Vl^iSS  16 

169    4    Oi 
Do.  for  S  Clerks    -    •  T66  12    Oj 
Keeper  of  the  Council  Records  ••••.•     500 
Keeper  of  the  Records  at  Whitehall     160 
Keeper  of  the  Records  of  Forfeited 

Estotes 900 

State  Paper  Office.. 970 

Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Court 
or  Exchequer .^     900 


0 
0 

0 
O 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0    0 


Officers  of  the  Courts  of  Exchequer 
ANP  Common  Pleas. 
Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer    263    6 

Solicitor  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer...  150    0 

Treasurer's  Remembrancer <•  64    2 

Two  Secondaries  in  the  Office  of  Do.  9    0 

Second  Secondary  in  Do 26  13 

Clerks  in  Do 11     5 

Foreign  Apposer  •• 40    0 

Clerk  of  the  Foreign  Estreats  in  the 

Court  of  Exchequer....^ 96  13 

Clerk  of  the  Nichills 20    0 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas 6  10 

King's  Remembrancer 55  17 


8 
0 
1 
0 

4 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
4 
4 
0 
0 


Clerks  in  the  Office  of  Do. 7  13 

Secondaries  in  Do 8  0 

11  Masters  in  Chancery  1»100  0 

Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  for  the  Ex- 
pense of  that  Office 2,000  0    0 

20  King's  Counsel  Jf.40  per  annum 

each   860  0 

Attorney  General 81  6 

Solicitor  General 70  0 

King's  Prime  Serjeant 41  6 

10  SerjeanU  at  Anns,  at  £.  100  7<.  6A 

each  1,003  15 

King's  Clerk  m  the  Crown  Office  •••       50  0 
Cleric  of  the  Fortign  Estreats,  Court 

of  Common  Fleas ^ ••••      20  0 

Advocate  Geiieril»...«.,..o.»«.......«..      20  0 


0 

8 

0 

10 

0 
0 

0 
0 


mm 


ESTIMATE 

of 

Uk  probtUe  flitiirft 

AoaMl  Chaife. 


AMOUNT 
ofCbaife  frooi 
bproMwd  to 
tteCMlLtat. 


£. 


d. 


wUehk 


6,000    0    0 


4,165  16    0 


5,945    9    7 


Adnuraky* 


on? 


SEVENTH  CLASS^-^antinued. 

PiPB  OVFICBRS. 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe 107    4    2 

Controller  of  the  Pipe 40    0    0 

Two  Secondariet  in  the  Pipe  Office ...  SO    0    0 

Clerks  in  the  Pipe  Office 4  118 


Britiih  Museom 

OpviCBRa  or  the  Oadnancjl 

Master  of  the  Ordnance  •••••••••••••• 

Lieutenant  Greneral  of  Do. •••••••< 

Surveyor  General  of  Do •••••••••••. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance 

Storekeeper  of  Do. • 

Clerk  of  the  DeliTeries  ••.. •••••. 

Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance .«••  •• 


X     #•    d* 


171  15  10 


OrticMia  or  thk  Rbcbipt  or  Exchbqusr. 

Two  Chamherlains  of  the  Ezcheaoer.«..«».. 

Two  Deputy  Do.  for  striking  Tallies 

Ditto  on  their  Allowance. ••••••••••••••• • •• 

Senior  Deputy  Chamberlain  

Two  other  Deputy  Chamberlains  for  jinning  Tallies 

Senior  Teller  of  the  Exchequer 

One  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer 

4  Messengers  of  the  Exchequer,  at  4^.  per  day... 
Do,  on  their  Allowance  of  ^.12  lOf.  per  month... 
Two  Grooms  of  the  Exdiequer,  at  20s.  a-year...... 

Porter  at  the  Excheouer  Gate  

Officers  of  the  Excnemier  on  their  ancient  Fee 

(Clericus  et  Ministris}..... 

Exchequer  Watchmen 

Salaries  formerly  paid  to  the  under*mentioned 

Officers  of  the  Exchequer,  but  now  payable 

lo  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  ReceiTcr  of 

Feesy  per  Act  2S  Geo.  III. 

To  the  Auditor,  on  his  Fee 

Do.  on  his  additional  Allowance 

Do.  for  his  1st  Clerk,  on  Do 

Do.  for  a  Clerk  in  the  Tally  Court,  on  his  Fee  .•• 

Do.  for  keeping  a  Register  on  the  Public  Loans.  •• 

Do.  on  his  Fee ..••  •«.. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  on  his  Allowance 

Do.  on  his  Fee 

Do.  for  a  Clerk  on  Do. .•••••• 

Do.  for  one  of  the  Four  Tellers ^ 

Do*  for  another  Do • •«••• 

Total,  Seventh  Class £. 


Auomrr 

orCkttrfe  fromwUeh 

kiipropoMdtORUeve 

Uie  Ctarll  JJtt. 


£.      S.     d. 


300    0  0 

175  18  4 

66  13  4 

36  10  0 

36  10  0 

54  15  0 

18    5  0 

40    0  0 


104 

6 

s 

50 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

S3 

6 

8 

31 

13 

4 

27 

7 

4 

600 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

SO 

0 

0 

438 

0 

0 

^ 

260  3  4 

•        m 

1200  0  0 

m 

100  0  0 

m 

36  10  0 

m 

50  0  0 

. 

20  0  0 

• 

195  8  4 

• 

5  0  0 

. 

172  6  8 

• 

31  13  4 

- 

31  13  4 

41,297  10 

1 

3,268  0  0 

EIGHTH  CLAS S.«— Ak  Estim atb  of  the  probable  future  Annual  Charge 
upon  the  Civil  List,  in  respect  of  the  Salaries  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
aoiy,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 

First  Commissioner  of  ditto 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer .... 


Total,  Eighth  CUm dP.    13322    0    0 


8,000  0  0 
4,022  0  0 
1,800    0    0 
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OCCASIONAL  PAYMENTS. 

An  Estimate  of  the  probable  future  Annual  Charge  upon  the  Civil  List,  in 
respect  of  Occasional  Payments  not  comprised  in  any  of  the  aforegoing  Classes  ; 
and  also  a  Statement  of  the  probable  future  Amount  of  Charge  (torn  which  it  is 
proposed  to  relieve  the  Civil  List. 


Special  Senrice  and  Royal  Bounty  •••• ^••••. 

Home  Secret  Service  • 

Lord  Almoner,  for  Alms 

Archbishop  of  York,  for  Charities  and  Arabic  Pro- 
fessors  r *«•• 

Chamberlain  of  London,  for  the  Poor  of  that  City... 

Chelsea  Waterworksi  for  supplying  the  Treasunr... 

Fees,  Ac  on  the  Receipt  or  the  Privy  Purse  of  his 
Majesty,  and  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  • ..•••. 

His  Majesty's  Charity  to  Female  Objects  in  Dis- 
tress   • 

Chairman  of  the  Westminster  Sessions,  for  Dinners*. 

Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs  of  London,  for  Im- 
post on  Wine ••• 

Incidental  Expenses  of  the  Treasury  .•••.•••• 

Deficiency  of  Fees.. Do 

Deficiency  of  Fees— Secretaries  of  State — Home 
Department • 

Foreign  Departments  ••••...•••. 

War  and  Colonies 

Deficiency  of  Fees— Council  Office  •••.: 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  State  Paper  Office 

.Do.... Record  Office,  Tower 

Outfit  to  Ministers  at  Foreign  Courts 

Extra  Extraordinary  Disbursements,  &c,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  and  Consuls  at  Foreign  Courts. •• 

Presents  to  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Powers 

Three  Secretaries  of  State— Contingencies  

JDo Messengers..... 

Bailiff  of  the  Tower— Contingent  Disbursements ... 

Lord  Chamberlain,  to  pay  Messengers  Bills 

Messengers  ef  the  Exchequer — Travelling  Charges 

Deputy  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Officers 
of  the  Tally  Court  for  striking  Tallies 

Total,  Occasional  Payments £. 


ESTIMATE 

of  probtble  ftatare 

Asval  Clorie. 


£•      s,  d» 

10,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

1,119  0  0 

900  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

52  14  0 


522  0  0 

1,202  2  6 

214*  3  0 

100  16  0 


25,110  15  6 


AMOUNT 

or 

bedcfirqr< 
of 


£.        S.     d. 


5,000    O     O 
22,000    O    O 


14,000 

16,000 
6,000 

15,000 
600 
600 

10,000 

50,000 

15,000 

21,000 

18,000 

400 

1,600 

1,500 


o 

O 

o 

O 
O 

o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 

0 

o 
o 

0 

o 
o 

0 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 


SOO     0     0 
197,000    O    0» 


^  SutC'^Tbt  Estimate  of  these  Chaiges  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to  their  pro- 
bable Amount  in  time  of  Peace;  but  from  the  Nature  of  the  Services,  they  mre 
liable  to  much  Fluctuation ;  it  is  therefore  proposed,  that  a  Vote  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  a  Sum  in  gross,  under  the  term  **  Civil  Contingencies,'*  out  of  which 
tliese  Charges  should  be  paid|  and  the  Account  of  which  should  be  submitted  to 
Parliament. 
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897]    HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,         Papen  relating  to  the  Ctnl  List, 

An  Account  showing  the  total  Amount  of  the  Proceeds  received  from  the  Droits 
OF  THE  Crown,  and  Admiralty,  since  the  1st  of  January  1814*,  to  the  latest 
period  to  which  the  same  can  be  made  up ; — together  with,  An  Account  of  the  Sums 
paid  out  of  the  Droits  since  the  same  date,  specifying  by  whom  received,  and  on 
what  Account. 


Ko.  1. — State  of  Droits  arising  to  his  Majesty,  either  in  right  of  his  Crown,  or  as 
Droits  and  Perquisites  in  his  Office  of  Admiralty ;  showing  the  Receipts  and 
Payments^  in  respect  thereof,  by  the  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admindtj; 
from  the  Ist  of  January  18U  to  the  26th  April  1816. 

J!.        s.    (L 

Balance  .........  Ist  January  1814* .•    332,433  19     5 

Amount  of  Receipts  in  the  above  period ••••«••.•..•••••.•...•    892356  17     1 

£.  1,225,290  16     6 

Amount  of  Payments  made  in  the  above  period,  under  royal  warrants,        £.       s.    d, 

decrees  of  court,  &c 94>8,105     0     2 

Balance,  26th  April  1816 277,185  16    4 

<i  £.  1,225,290  16     6 


18U. 
Mar.  2 
11. 
May    6. 


Dec.    3. 


1815. 
July  27. 

Apr.  22. 


1816. 
Feb.    3. 

Mar.  14. 


Apr.  20. 


ABSTRACTof  the  above  Payments-:  £,        s.  d. 

Payments  to  Captors ^  449,700  11  S 

Paid  into  the  Exchequer,  for  the  Purposes  of  the  Civil  List  100,000    0  O 

Paid  into  ditto,  in  aid  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 4,073  10  4 

Paid  to  the  Controller  and  Paymaster  of  the  Establish- 
ment of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  Charlotte 7,500    0  O 

Payments  to  Captors  Agents • 1,880    O  S 

Payments  to  Captors  Proctors  for  Costs 417  11  8 

Paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil  List  100,000     0  0 
Pavments  to  Claimants,  including  Primage,  Expenses  to 

Masters,  and  other  Allowances 9,055     4  S 

Payments  to  Claimants  Proctors  for  Costs  .••••• 72  15  1 

Paid  to  the  Controller  and  Paymaster  of  the   Establish- 
ment of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  Charlotte 9,000    O  0 

Paid  a  further  Sum  into  the  Exchequer,  in  aid  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund   3,263     4  0 

Payments  to  the  Receiver  General  of  Droits  23,745     7  8 

Payments  to  the  Admiralty  Broctor  for  Costs 231  19  1 

Payments  to  the  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty  for  Charges  ...  3,011  11  6 
By  Proceeds  of  American  Cases,  brought  in  b^  the  Com- 
missioners, but  carried  to  the  Account  of  Suitors  for  the 

present,  the  Condemnations  being  appealed  against  ..•  8,277  12  7 
By  so  much  which  the  Registrar  overcharged  himself  with 

in  a  former  Account  • 1,543     9  4 

By  Repayments  to  the  American  Commissioners 96  15  6 

Pa;^ments  to  King's  Proctor  for  Bills  of  Costs 9,450  14  6 

Paid  to  the  Controller  and  Paymaster  of  the  Establiab- 

ment  of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  Charlotte 3,000    O  0 

Paid  to  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  John  M'Mahon,  to  be  ap-^ 
plied  by  him  m  discharge  of  the  Expenses  incurred  for ' 

Buildings  and  Alterations  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  •••  20,000    O  0 
By  Registrar's  Poundage,  and  Expenses  attending  issues  of 

Monies,  &c^..k • 3,784  12  4 

Paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  the  puiposea  of  the  Civil  List  190,000    O  O 

£.  948,105     O  2 


299]      and  ike  DroiU  qfOe  Crotm  md  AdmraUg.      Mat  S,  181&  [230 

Nfde  ;-^There  ttill  remain  various  Claims  of  Captors  for  Rewards  not  yet  determined 
on,  also  Expenses  on  Condemned  Property  undischarged^  and  other  Contingen- 
cies; to  the  Liquidation  of  which  the  Balance  of  277»1S5/.  ISs.  irf.  will  be  appli. 
cable. 

Doctor.^cSSSJf ^3^1816.}  Signed,       J.  F.HaoHAH. 


No.  2.— Receipts  and  Payments  by  Sir  CI.  Cb.  de  Crespigny,  Receiver  General  of 
the  DroiU  of  Admiralty ;  from  the  1st  January  1814  to  April  6th  1816. 

1814.                                        Receipts*.  £.    g^    j. 

^an.    ?•    By  Mr.  Avery»  Droit  at  Padstow 11    2    5 

31.    By  Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills X  94    4    9 

Apr.  21.    By  Mr.  J.  N.  Kirby,  DroiU  at  Antigua S64    5    8 

29.    By  Exchequer  Bills X  4,074    0    9 

May  27.    By    -     Do X  3,603  11    2 

June  13.    By  G.  Gostling,  Esq.  DroiU  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  22,000    0    0 
July  26.    By  G.  Gostling,  Esq.  proceeds  of  the  San  Pedro,  New 

Providence  1,000    0    0 

Sep.  15.    By     -     Do.     -     DroiU  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  2,700    0    0 

Oct.    3.    By  Exchequer  Bills  sold x  4,079  14    3 

8.    By    -    -    Do X  7,629    3    0 

27.  By    .    -    Do X  1»012  16    S 

Nov.  2.    By    -    .    Do. X  1>020  11    8 

19.    By  Mr.  George  Moore,  Droit  from  Malta 346    2    9 

Dec.  14.    By  G.  Gostling,  Esq.  proceeds  of  Union  and  Alligator, 

Calcutta  2,000    0    0 

22.  By     -     Do.    -    proceeds  of  San  fedro,  N.  Providence  450    0    0 
By     -     Do.    -    proceedsof Trimmer, N.Providence...  600    0    0 

1815. 

Jan.  18.    By     -     Do.    •    proceeds  of  the  Hellingren,  Barbadofes  397  12    2 

Feb.  25.    By  Exchequer  Bills  sold  X  1|514    3    6 

Mar.  14.    By     •     Do X  2,069  16    3 

Apr.    5.    By  Mr.  Waters,  Droit  at  Carmarthen 44    3    4 

30.    By  Mr.  J.  Bright,  Do.  at  Exeter 3    0    0 

May  18.    By  Mr.  J.  Ward,  Do.  at  Cowea 50    6    0 

June    9.    By  G.  Gostling,  Eso.  the  Pamplona,  Droit  at  Barbadoes  687    3    5 

23.  By  Regr.  of  H.  Ct.  or  Admiralty,  proceeds  of  dria  Kroun« 

gren  de  Vewagtmg,  Endragt 3,633    0    6 

By        •        Do,  proceedsof  Lydia  .•• 657  15    4 

July    3.    By  Mr.  Wright,  Droit  at  Exeter  2  10    0 

28.  By  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills X  ^^  19    6 

Aug.  9.    By  Exchequer  Bill  sold X  1,005  11     3 

Sep.    7.    By  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bill X  11     0    6 

By  Sale  of  Exchequer  Bills X  %007    5    9 

18.    By        .        Do.    X  5*053    0    1 

la    By        -        Do X  1*836    7    8 

21.    By  G.  Gostlinff,  Esq.  part  proceeds  of  Ship  Adolphus,  con- 
demned at  Nassau • Ii748    6    6 

SO.    ByPo.,salvi«e  of  Mary,  of  Bengal 400    0    0 

By  Do.,  the  Decateur,  condemned  at  Barbadoes  151  11    2 

Oct.  13.    ByRegr.  of  H.Ct.  of  Admiralty 19,454  11  10 

Nov.  29.    By  Exchequer  Bills  sold ;.  X  ♦.109    2    8 

Dec  18.    By    .    -    Do. X  ^»^7  10    6 

1816. 
Jan.  22.    By  Richard  Birt,  Esq.  sum  overpaid  in  proceeds  of  the 

Copenhagea  and  Nymph  • • 376    8    8 

Feb.  IS.    By  Mr.  Ward,  Droit  at  Isle  of  Wight 6    5    4 

86.    By  Exchequer  Bill  sold X  IfOSS  17    6 
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Afar.  14.    By  Exeheauer  Bill  sold •< 

^pr.    3.    By  Mr.  Jolin  Doagaoi  proceeds  of  schooner  Rose,  Droit 
at  Bermuda • 


Pafert  rdaiing  io  the  CicS  IMt 

; X         524    1  11 

1,285    9     6 


Deduct  tiie  Sums  in  this  Account  marked  X  which  are 
mere  Accounts  of  Exchequer  Bills,  in  which  the  Ba- 
lance of  thb  Account  is  from  time  to  time  invested, 

^iz. j£.      94    4  9 

4,074    0  9 

3,603  11  2 

4,079  14  3 

7,629    3  0 

1,012  16  3 

1,020  11  8 

1,514    3  6 

2,069  16  3 

252  19  6 

1,005  11  3 

11     0  6 

2,007    5  9 

5,053    0  1 

1,836    7  8 

4.109    2  8 

9,347  10  6 

1,038  17  6 

524    1  11 


108,653  IS     6 


50,283  18  11 


Total  ReceipU  of  Droits   £.    58,369  14    7 


1614. 
^lar.   2. 


14. 

May  IL 

27. 

June  2. 

6. 

15. 
16. 


July  14. 


II 


Payments.  £•    s.    d. 

To  James  Choyce,  one  of  the  captors  of  the  San  Pedro; 
in  obedience  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Regent's  warrant 24     1     0 

To  Mr.  St.  Bacbe,  agent  to  the  master,  officers,  and  crew 
of  the  ship  Alexander ;  in  obedience  to  hb  Majesty's 
warrants,  dated  June  18,  1810,  and  3d.  December  1813  906  12    0 

To  Chas.  Bicknell,  Esq.  half  year's  salary,  to  1st  March  ...  100    0    0 

To  self  and  Clerk        -        -      Do 175     O    0 

To  Captain,  Officers,  and  Crew  of  H.  M.  S.  Spitfire ;  in 

obedience  to  P.  Regent's  warrant  7th  March  .,.••.•••••.  304     1     9 

To  Garrison  of  Trinite,  one-half  of  proceeds  of  La  Ste^ 
phanie ;  in  obedience  to  Do.  of  20th  October  1813  ......       2,485     5     1 

To  Commissioners  for  settling  Fees  of  V.  A.  Courts ;  in 
obedience  to  Do.,  dated  13th  May 1,377  16    0 

To  G.  Gostling,  Esq.  proceeds  of  Calmar;  in  obedience  to 

monition  of  U.Ct.  of  Admiralty 3,991  15    0 

To  Sir  James  Bontein ;  in  obedience  to  P.  Regent's  war- 
rant of  4th  May 1,351  16    0 

To  Exchequer  Bills  bought •     18,074  18    5 

To  Owners,  Officers,  and  Crew  of  brig  Bee,  proceeds  of 
Resource ;  in  obedience  to  P.  Regent's  warrant  of  7th 
May 652  15    9 

To  Govr.  Patton  and  Garrison  of  St.  Helena,  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  BaUvia;  by  order  H.  Ct.  of  Admiralty         618    5  11 

To  Owners,  Officers,  and  Crew  of  ship  United  Kingdom, 

Do.;  by  Do 228    5    S 

To  Owners,  &c.  of  ship  Baring,  Do. ;  by  order  of  Do. ..«        '  268  14    4 
To  OiroerSi  &&  of  ship  Minerya»  Do. ;  by  Do.  «##«••«•!«•  •••         126    6    4 


SS3]      and  the  DroHs  of  the  Crtrnt  and  AdmiraUtf.      Mat  9,  1816.  [234 

Aug.  81.    To  ExcheqaerBill  bought 1,021    8    0 

Sep.  15.    To  Treasurer  of  the  Navy :  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's 

warranty  dated  6th  August • 1,016    1    0 

SO.    To  Exchequer  Bills  bought *  1,311  18  11 

Oct.    8.    To  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York ;  in  obedience  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's warranty  dated  SOth  September 4,000    0    0 

12.  To  Miessrs.  M^Iver  and  Twemlowe ;  in  obedience  to  his 

Majesty's  warrant,  dated  2Sd  September 7|878    4    6 

22.    To  H.  R.  H.  The  Duke  of  Clarence;  in  obedience  to  his 

Majesty's  warrant,  dated  15th  October .^ 1,762    5    7 

Nov.    1.    To  G.  uostliog,  Esq.  sundry  Bills ri...... 1S3    5    6 

To  Chas. Bicknell,  Esq. halfyear's salary,  to  1  st  September  1 00    0    0 

To  self  and  Clerk        •        •        Do 175    0    0 

Dec  IS.    To  H.  R.  H.  The  Duke  of  Clarence ;  King's  warrant,  da- 
ted 18th  November 125    6    5 

21.    To  Exchequer  Bills  bought *  2,003  11    6 

1815. 

Jan.  17.    To  G.  Goatling,  Esq.;  by  order  of  Admiralty 606  15    3 

¥'eb.  24.    To  Captain  John  Davie ;  King's  Warrant,  dated  11th  Feb.  1,390    2    0 

To  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Fryer    -    Do.    •       dated  21  st  Feb.  743    0    6 

To  Mr.  Robert  Taylor    -    •    Do.    -       dated  11th  Feb.  129    8    3 

28.    To  G.  Gostling,  E8q.sundry  Bills 51  10    3 

March.      To  Chas.  Bicknell,  Esq.  halfyear's  salary  to  1st  inst 100    0    0 

To  self  and  Clerk        -        -        Do 175    0    0 

9.    To  James  Jackson,  his  Share  in  the  San  Pedro 24    1    0 

13.  To  Samuel  Hancock,  Esq.  Expenses  incurred  under  direc* 

tion  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  -  his  Majesty's  war- 
ranty dated  6  August  1814   1,302    S    1 

To  -  Do.  •  Do»  his  Majesty's  warrant,  dated  7th  Octo« 

ber  1814    753  IS  10 

3Iay  9.     To  Wm.  Speer,  Esq.  Expenses  incurred  in  the  case  of  the  ^ 
Ship  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  his  Majesty's  warrant,  dated 

14th  April 706    3    6 

11.    To  J.  Riley,  his  Share  in  the  San  Pedro 24    1    O 

June  23.    To  Regr.  of  H.  Ct.  of  Admiralty  -  Poundage 33    0  10 

To  Regr.  of  H.  Ct.  of  Admiralty  -  Poundage — ••  7  14  10 

To  G.  Gostling,  Esq.  his  Bill 3  15    8 

To  Regr  of  H.  Ct.  of  Admiralty,  by  order  of  the  Lords 

Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty • 166  11    4 

27.    To  G.  Gostling,  Esq.  his  Bill 16    8 

To  Exchequer  Bills  bought    •  3,517    4    4 

Aug.   1.    To  -  Ditto ♦  1,014    8    3 

10.    To   Admiral  Lukin,  by  order  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince 

Regent's  warrant,  dated  the  5th  instant 1,055  14    6 

Sept.  5.     To  Mr.  F.  G.  DonoYan,  hy  order  of  Ditto,  dated  5th 

August 209  14    6 

7.    To  Mr.  G.  Elwall,  proceeds  of  Ship  S.  Carolina  and  cargo, 

by  order  of  Ditto,  dated  29th  August   1,915  11     6 

16.  To  Mr.  R.  C.  Sconce,  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commrs.  of 

the  Admiralty  34J8    0 

21.    To  Ali  Bahi,  by  order  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent's 

warrant,  dated  14th  instant 8,127    4    6 

To  Sidi  Mahomet  Hardao,  by  Do.  -  Do 729    4    6 

3a    ToG.  Gostling,  Esq.  sundry  Bills 36  13    3 

Oct.  13.    To  Regr.  of  Admiralty  -  Fees,  Poundage,  &c 177  17  10 

To  G.  Gostling,  Esq.  sundry  Bills 1,234    1     3 

To  Do.    -    -    Do 28  19    4 

17.  To  Sir  Jas.  Bontein  -  order  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Re- 

gent's warrant,  dated  14th  May  1814 244    0    0 

1ft    To  Exchequer  Bills  ; ....^ •♦  14,441    7    3 
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Nov,  10. 


23. 


Dec.  1. 

20- 
1816. 
Jan.  17* 

Feb.   5. 

15- 

.  29, 

March  4. 
April  6. 


To  Mr.  Austin  -  Poundage^  Greenwich  Hoapital  and 
Chest 

To  Mr.  Woodbine  Parish,  for  examining  Accounts  of  the 
Regr.  of  Admiralty  -   King's  Warrant,  dated  9th  Nor. 

To  Charles  Bicknell,  half  year's  Salary  to  1st  September... 

To  self  and  Clerk  -  Ditto 

To  Error  ia  last  Accounts,  proceeds  of  Lydia,  debited  at 
657/.  155.  4c/.  received  only  646/.  14^.  lOd.  

To  G.  Gostling,  Esq.  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commrs.  of  the 
Admiralty • 

To  A.  Newman  and  others,  proceeds  of  Venus  and  Cargo, 
in  obedience  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent's  War- 
rant, dated  8th  November   •.... 

To  Mr.  W.  Cole,  further  proceeds  of  Ship  S.  Carolina,  in 
obedience  to  Ditto  -  dated  20th  November 

To  Rd.  Birt,  Esq.  proceeds  of  Copenhagen  and  Nymph,  in 
obedience  to  Ditto  -  dated  20th  November 

To  Ja8«  Sedgwick  for  examining  Accounts  of  Regr.  of  Ad- 
miralty, in  obedience  to  Ditto  -  dated  12th  January... 

To  Mr.  Slade  -  proceeds  of  Paulina,  in  obedience  to  Ditto 
dated  SOth  December  .,« 

To  Sir  James  Bontein,  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commrs.  of 
the  Admiralty    ••• 

To  J.  C^  Esten,  Esq*  foe  business  done  in  American  Treaty 
cases,  in. obedience  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regents 
Warrant,  dated  23d  of  February    

To  Chas.  Bicknell,  Esq.  half  years  Salary  to  1st  March... 

To  self  and  Clerk,  Ditto 

To  Chas.  Bicknell,  Esq.  two  Bills * 

To  Messrs.  Adam  &  Ross,  Assigns  to  John  Birch,  Esq. 
Compensation  for  loss  of  Swedish  Ship  Regina  Christina 
-  hisMajesty's  Warrant,  dated  Sd  April  1816  .  


1,584    6  2 

626    3  6 

100    0  0 

175    0  O 

11     0  6 

519  17  6 


8,402  19  8 

457  4  6 

8,416  5  0 

606  3  6 

5S5  19  6 

256  10  0 


227 

100 

175 

57 


4  6 

O  0 

O  O 

7  6 


1.843  17     3 


£.  108,342     2 

Deduct   the  Sums  in  tliisAocount  marked  *  which  are  mere  Ac- 
coqnts  of  Exchequer  Bills,  in  which  the  Balance  of  this  Account  is 

from  time  to  time  invested,  viz. 18,074  18    5 

1,021  8  0 
1,311  18  11 
2,003  11  6 
3,517  4  4 
1,014  8  8 
14,441     7    3 


41,384  16     S 


Total  Payments  on  Account  of  Droits JE.  66,957    5     6 


LincolnVlnn  Fields,'! 
9th  April  1816.     3 


Errors  Excepted, 
Signed 


Cl.  Ch.  De  Crespigny. 


No.  3. — Statement  of  Receipts  and  Payments  by  the  Commissioners  for  Danish 
Droits  of  the  Crown,  between  the  1st  of  January  1814,  and  the  25th  April  1816. 


Received  : 

For  the  Sale  of  Danish  Stores  taken  at  Heligoland 


Paid: 


To  the  Regiitrar  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 

t 


671   15     1 


671  15     1 
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Into  the  Exchequer,  in  aid  of  His  Majesty's  Civil  List 

Revenue * 2,339  15    0 


£.       M\\  10    1 

Danish  Commissioners*  Office,  Signed 

25th  April  1816.  A.  Hattom,  Sec 

The  above-mentioned  Sam  of  671/.  \5s.  W.  is  included  in  the  Account  of 
the  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  Appendix  No.  1. 

Ko.  4. — Statement  of  Receipts  and  Payments  by  the  Commissioners  for  American 
Droits  of  the  Crown,  between  the  1st  January  1814»  and  the  25th  April  1816. 

Received:  £.       s.    dk 

For  the  Sales  of  ships  and  cargoes 160^465    0    5 


Paid: 


To  tlie  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  for  proceeds  of 

ships  and  cargoes ..- • 561,765    0    S 

To    -     Do.    "    on  Account  of  interest  arising  from  the 

Funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners •'•.••     18,000    0    0 

To  George  Elwell,  for  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  of  the 

America,  Hillert,  restored 5,202    1     2 

To  Samuel  Williams,  for  the  proceeds  of  the  Neptune  and 

cargo,  restored  • .*. • 5|143  12    1 

To     -     Do.     -      for  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  of  the 

Champlin,  restored d,9H  19    9 

To     -      Do.     -       for  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  of  the 

Danae,  restored • 8,352  11     7 

To  Bell  and  Co.  for  the  proceeds  of  the  Diana  and  cargo, 

restored 1,568  17    B 

To  James  Newman,  for  the  proceeds  of  the  Hiram  and  car- 
go, restored  • • 412    8    4 

To  George  Cowie,  for  the  proceeds  of  the  Mary  and  cargo, 

restored 1,243  12    3 

To  D.  H.  and  I.  A.  Rucker,  for  the  proceeds  of  the  Indiana 

and  cargo,  restored • 2,739  12    6 


£.  603.342  15    7 


American  Commissioners'  0£Bce,'  Signed 

25th  April  1816.  A.  Hattom,  Sec. 

The  above-mentioned  Sums  of  561,765/.  0$.  Sd.  and  18,000/,  are  bcluded  in 
the  Account  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  Appendix  No  1« 
and  should  therefore  be  deducted  from  this  Account. 


^ 


Copy  of  the  Treasubt  Minute,  dated 
5th  April  1816;  requestinff  lord  Bin- 
ning, Mr.  Ryder,  and  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  to  examine  into  the  offices  of 
gOTernment. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,  and  chancellor 
of  the  exche(|uer,  recommend  to  the 
board.  That,  with  a  view  of  enabling  his 
majesty's  gorernment  to  form  an  opmion 
in  regard  to  the  reductions  which  may  be 
practicable  in  the  several  offices  and  civil 
departmenu  of  the  kingdom,  which  have 
been  created  since  the  commencement  of 


the  war  in  the  year  1793;  that  a  commis- 
sion or  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  nature,  extent,  and  course 
of  the  business  of  the  said  offices  and  de- 
partments, and  that  they  should  report  to 
this  board  upon  those  offices,  and  particu- 
larly, whether  they  consider  any  of  them 
as  no  longer  necessary,  or  whether  the 
duties  now  performed  by  them*  cooldf 
without  Inconvenience  to  the  public  ser* 
vice,  be  transferred  to  any  other  offices  or 
departments,  or  what  reductions  maj  be 
made  in  the  establishment  of  such  emces 
or  departmental  without  prqndice  to  the 
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business  they  are  expected  to  perform; 
ind  they  recommend  to  the  board,  that 
lord  Binning,  Mr.  Ryder,  and  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  should  be  nominated  as  members 
of  the  commission  or  committee,  to  under- 
take this  investigation. 

My  lords  entirely  concur  with  the  earl 
of  Liverpool,  an4  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  upon  this  important  subject^ 
and  are  pleased  to  direct  letters  to  be 
written  to  each  of  those  gentlemen,  re- 
questing they  will  undertake  this  inquiry ; 
and  acquainting  them,  that  if  they  will 
communicate  to  this  board,  from  time  to 
time,  the  names  of  the  departments  or 
offices  from  whom  they  may  be  desirous  of 
receiving  information,  my  lords  will  give 
directions  that  every  facility  may  be  af- 
forded to  their  investigation.     (Signed) 

C.  Arbuthnot. 


Silver   Currency.]     Mr.  GrenfeU, 
in  presenting  a  petition  from  several  traders 
and  retail  dealers,  inhabiting  the  parishes 
of  Shoreditch,  Spital-fields  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, praying  for  a  new  coinage  of 
silver,  took  occasion  to  express  his  disap- 
probation of  the  present  silver  currency, 
and  to  recommend,  that  the  new  silver 
currency  should  be  fabricated  not  agree- 
ably to  the  existing  law,  but  agreeably  to 
the  plan  proposed  by  lord  Liverpool  in 
1805.    By  the  existing   law,    a   pound 
weight  of"^  silver  was  to  be  coined  into  62 
shillings,  which  weighed  a  pound ;  conse- 
quently, whenever  the  price  of  silver  rose, 
a  temptation  was  held  out  to  melt  fhe 
coinage.     Thus  government  and  indivi- 
duals were  both  to  suffer.     He  should 
therefore  propose,  that  a  new  arrangement 
should  be  adopted,    analogous    to    that 
which  prevailed  in  all  the  omer  nations  in 
Europe,  and  that  in  addition  to  some  re- 
duction of  the  comparative  weight  of  the 
metal,  a  small  seigniorage  should  be  al- 
lowed.   Thus  government  and  individuals 
would  be  protected  from  suffering  on  any 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  silver*    The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  with  vindicating 
the  executive  officers  of  the  mint,  from 
the  slur  which  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  not 
then  in  his  place  (Mr.  Baring),  thought 
proper  to  cast  upon  their  skin.    He  had 
recently  seen  some  specimens  of  a  new 
coin  from  the  mint  which  certainly  did 
great  credit  to  the  persons  who  superin- 
tended that  department;    and  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  stating,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  those  persons  discharged  the 
duties  of  their  office  with  great  honour  to 
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themselves  and  advantage  to  the  countrj. 
Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  said,  he  did  not  rise 
to  oppose  the  bringing  up  of  the  petition. 
There  undoubtedly  was  great  force    in 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentlemaD^ 
and  the  petitioners  had  certainly  just  cause 
of  complaint.    It  was  truie,  as  the  hon, 
gentleman  had  stated,  that  this  subject 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.     The  subject  was  now  under 
consideration ;  but  the  House  must   be 
aware  that  it  was  attended  with  consi- 
derable difficulties,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  maturely  weighed  before  any  measure 
was  adoptea.    He  was  obliged  to  tlie  hon. 
gentleman  for  having  adverted  to  what 
fell  from  an  hon.  friend  of  his  a  few  nights 
ago,  who  had  thought  proper  to  make  a 
most  uncalled  for  and  unjust  attack  upon 
the  officers  employed  in  the  mint.    He  nad 
represented  them  as  incapable  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  mint,  and  had  al« 
luded  to  some  transaction  in  which  they 
had  been  employed  by  the  bank,  and  said, 
that  on  that  occasion  they  had  proved  to 
be  incapable  of  coining  the  common  bank 
tokens.    It  certainly  was  a  matter  of  equal 
surprise  and  regret  to  him  to  hear  such 
an  attack  made  upon  gentlemen,  who,  he 
knew,  in  point  of  integrity  and  science, 
were  equal  to  any  men  employed  in  a 
similar  manufacture,  in  the  world.    Upon 
inquiry,  he  found  that  the  transaction  al- 
luaed  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  occurred 
when  the  new  machinery  was  introduced 
into  the  mint,  and  the  fact  was,  that  the 
moneyers  were  not  at  first  as  expert  in 
workins  that  machinery  as  the  person  by 
whom  It  was  invented,  which  occasioned 
some  delay;  a  circumstance  which  was 
not  at  all  surprising.    But  he  should  like 
to  ask  any  of  the  bank  directors,  whether 
they  had  now,  or  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  had  any  cause  of  complaint  ?     In 
point  of  fact,  the  last  coinage  of  three 
shilling  pieces  was  superior,  with  respect 
to  execution,  to  any  coinage  that  nad 
been  issued  during  his  majesty's  reign; 
The  hon.  gentleman,  afler  making  these 
general  attacks  upon  the  officers  employed 
in  the  mint,  at  last  came  to  a  point,  and 
said  that  when  they  were  called  upon  a 
short  time  ago  to  coin  some  Louis  d'ors, 
they  had  not  done  themselves  much  credit. 
Now  he  would  state  the  bet  to  the  House. 
The  officers  of  the  mint  were  employed 
at  the  period  alluded  to  to  make  Louts 
d'ors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  French 
king,  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as 

those  made  in  France.  Wbeatiuscoini^ 
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undenr^nt  the  trial  of  the  Ffx,  the  French 
Bmbassador  was  invited  to  attend,  accom- 
panied by  such  scientific  persons  as  he 
thought  proper,  and  to  bring  with  him 
some  Louis  d'ors  coined  at  Paris.  The 
coin  underwent  a  regular  trial  at  Gold* 
smith's-hally  and  the  jury  of  goldsmiths 
reported  that  they  could  discover  no  dif- 
ference between  tne  Louis  d'ors  coined  in 
£ngland,  and  those  coined  in  France, 
either  in  weight  or  fineness.  But  this 
was  not  all :  the  assayer  of  the  Paris  mint 
wrote  to  the  assayer  of  the  mint  in  Eng- 
land, expressing  his  astonishment  at  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  were  made. 
He  held  now  in  hand  eight  Louis  d'ors, 
four  coined  in  France  and  four  coined  in 
England ;  he  would,  if  gentlemen  pleased, 
hand  them  across  the  table ;  and  he  would 
defy  any  gentleman,  unless  he  knew  the 
private  mark  of  the  French  mint,  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other.  He  felt  it 
his  duty  to  say  thus  much  in  justification 
of  some  very  meritorious  public  officers, 
who  had  been  attacked  most  unjustly, 
and  who  had  felt  that  attack  most  severely. 
He  had  only  to  repeat,  that  the  subject 
adverted  to  m  the  petition  was  under  the 
consideration  of  government,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  result  would  be  the  adop- 
tion of  some  satisfactory  measure  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr. «/.  F,, Grant  differed  from  the  sug« 
gestion  of  allowing  a  small  seigniorage 
upon  the  new  silver  currency,  as  well  as 
the  other  suggestions  of  his  hon.  friend, 
as  quite  ineroctive,  and  observed  upon 
the  difference  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
latter  of  which  was  depreciated.  He  re- 
commended that  the  value  of  our  silver 
currency  should  be  regulated  by  weight 
rather  than  by  tale,  which  was  the  custom 
at  present.  He  also  advised  that  silver 
should  be  made  a  legal  tender,  while  gold 
should  be  lefl  to  find  its  own  value,  and 
this  he  thought  the  best  time  likely  to 
occur  for  making  such  an  arrangement. 

Sir  John  Newport  wished  to  know  how 
it  happened  that  Louis  d'ors  were  coined 
at  the  British  mint— that  we  should  coun- 
terfeit  foreign  coin. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  French  coin  had  been  struck  at 
our  mint,  by  the  express  authority  of  the 
French  ambaisador,  and  at  the  desire  of 
the  French  king. 

Mr.  Pole  said,  that  the  private  mark  of 
France  was  not  put  upon  the  Louis  d'ors 
cpined  here,  but  that  a  mark  and  symbol 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


of  our  own  had  been  impressed  upon, 
them. 

Sir  John  Newport  still  thought  this  no 
better  than  counterfeiting  a  foreign  coin.< 

Mr.  Pole  said,  that  no  doubt  the  riglii 
hon.  baronet  was  aware  of  the  object  in 
coining  these  Louis  d'ors ;  that  it  was  for 
the  convenience  of  transmitting,  for  the 
pay  of  our  army  when  they  first  entered 
France,  a  coin  which  would  pass  current 
in  that  country.  It  had  been  done  by  the 
express  authority  of  the  king  of  France. 

The  petition  was  then  read,  setting 
forth, 

"  That  the  petitioners  have  for  a  consi- 
derable time  past  experienced,  and  do 
now  suffer,  great  inconvenience  and  em- 
barrassment, from  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  silver  currency,  and  particularly  froni 
that  part  of  it  consisting  of  what  are  de* 
nominated  shillings  a^d  sixpences,  which 
constitute  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  coin  which  die  petitioners  are  obliged 
to  receive  in  payment  for  the  articles  of 
their  daily  trade ;  that,  during  many  years 
past,  very  few  of  the  shillings  and  six- 
pences in  currency  have  appeared  to  be  of 
the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  borne  evident  marks  of 
being  counterfeits,  but  which,  neverthe-* 
less,  from  the  want  of  any  thing  better, 
have  passed  current ;  that  of  late  there 
has  been  an  immense  influx  of  French 
silver  coin,   bearing   the  stamp  of  the 
French  mint,  which  have  been  introduced 
into  circulation,  and  passed  for  shillings 
and  sixpences ;  and  although  these  Frendi 
coins  are  visibly  of  more  intrinsic  value 
than  the  counterfeits  before  described,  the 
petitioners  have  reason  to  believe  that 
their  intrinsic  value  is  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent,  below  the  current  value  at  which- 
they  have  been  circulated  in  this  country^ 
and  that  the  current  value  of  these  pieces 
in  France,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange^ 
is  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  below  the 
value  at  which  they  are  now  circulated  in 
England ;  that  the  temptation  arising  from 
the  profit  upon  the  importation  of  this 
coin  is  so  great,  that  the  ouantity  now  in 
circulation  is  become  a  public  and  increas- 
ing grievance ;  and  that,  unless  an  effec- 
tual remedy  to    this    increasing   evil  is 
speedily  applied,  the  petitioners  are  con- 
vmced  tliat  the  consequences  will  be  most 
injurious  to  mechanics  and  to  tradesmen 
residing  in  manufacturing  districts,  where 
change  for  payment  of  wages  causes  a 
greater  influx  of  small  currency  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  country ;  that  the  peti* 
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tionen  are  informed  that  a  considerable 
fall  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
aiWer ;  and  for  this  reason,  and  under  the 
other  circiKustances  above  stated,  they 
humbly  pray  the  House  to  take  the  sub- 
ject into  its  consideration,  with  a  vieff  of 
securing  to  the  petitioners,  and  to  the 
public  in  general,  the  advantages  of  a 
good  currency  in  silver,  consisting  of  six- 
pences, shtUings,  half-crowns,  and  crown 
pieces,  or  any  other  coin  considered  pro- 
per by  the  House.'' 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  he  on  the 
table. 

Bank  Rbstriction  Bill.]  The 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  Bill  for  further  continuing  an  act  of 
title  44th  year  of  his  present  majesty,  to 
continue  the  restrictions  contained  fn  the 
several  acts  of  his  present  majesty  oa 
payments  of  cash  by  the  bank  of  England. 
The  first  clause  having  been  read,  for  con- 
tinuing the  restriction  until  the  5th  of 
Jtify,  }818» 

Mr.  Horner  professed  himself  unwilMng 
to  make  any  opposition  to  the  measure  of 
allowing  two  years  to  the  bank  for  pre- 
paring to  return  to  cash  payments,  as 
auch  a  prolongation  of  the  term  seemed  to 
xneet  with  the  general  sense  of  the  House. 
It  seemed  to  be  as  generally  the  sense  of 
both  sides  of  tbe  House,  that  it  was  de« 
airable  such  a  protection  to  the  bank 
should  not  be  extended  beyond  this  limited 
period.  There  waano  clause,  however,  in 
the  bill,  aa  it  now  stood,  expressive  of  this 
decided  expectation  of  parliament  and  the 
country ;  but  he  bopea  it  would  not  pass 
the  committee  without  receiving  such  a 
necessary  amendment.  It  could  not  re- 
ceive his  support  unless  it  came  out  of  the 
committee  m  a  different  state  from  the 
other  restriction  acts  that  h»d  formerly 
passed.  He  would  oppose  it  in  all  its  sul>- 
aequent  stages,  and  would  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  it,  unless  the  chanceU 
lor  of  the  excheouer  introduced  a  danse, 
dedarin^,  that  wnile  parliament  extended 
the  restriction  for  two  years  longer,  it  was 
done  with  the  understanding  that  this  re- 
newal of  it  shouki  be  the  last,  and  that  the 
bank  should  be  prepared  to  meet  its  termi- 
nation with  a  provision  of  cash  sufficient  to 
answer  all  the  demands  that  their  pro- 
missory note^iuthoriied  the  public  to  make 
upon  them.  Taking  it  for  aranted  that 
this  was  the  general  fooling  o?  the  House, 
and  that  the  bill  wouU  not  be  attempted 
to  be  carried  through  witbout  an  incorpo- 
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ration  of  a  chuse  expi^asireof  die  plen- 
aure  and  direction  of  the  legiriaCnra  that 
the  bank  should  prepase  for  the  ei^ent  of 
its  expiring  at  the  time  specified,  he  waa 
ready  to  concur  in  its  provisions.  WMt 
this  understanding,  he  had  no  objection  te 
the  term  of  two  vears ;  but  if  it  waa  aa^ 
tempted  to  pass  it,  like  an  ordinary  ad- of 
this  kind,  witbout  such  a  clause,  he  wanM 
take  the  sense  of  tbe  House  whether  ita 
duration  should  be  so  long.  Hoping  for  a 
satisfoctory  answer,  be  would  a&stain,  at 
present,  from  forther  observationa :  if  dB^ 
appointed  in  his  reasonable  expectation^ 
he  would  oppose  the  bill  in  all  its  stepa^ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchtfuer  agreed 
with  tbe  hon.  and  learned  genUeroan  ae  te 
the  policy  and  desirableness  of  renewng 
cash  payroenta  at  the  end  o%  two  yenra. 
He  only  wished  to  allow  the  bank  fmaSh- 
ties  of  doing  that  which  thev  were  anxiona 
to  accomplish,  and  which  all  so  much  d^ 
sired.  Two  y«ears  would  be  sufficient  tine 
for  aikMviog  all  necessary  preparations  to 
be  made.  The  bill  allpttea  this  term,  and 
in  the  preamblis  expressed  how  desirable 
it  was  that  cash  pajrments  should  be  re- 
sumed. He  was  not  aware  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  add  any  clauses  to  the  act'  of 
1797.  Though  several  had  been  proposed, 
he  thought  none  of  them  eligible.  The 
restriction  onlv  protected  the  bank  for 
two  years,  and  tne  act  ^  1797  allowed 
them  to  pay  their  notes  in  speeie,  open 
giving  notice  to  the  Speaker  for  publK^o* 
tion  in  the  Gaaette.  If  the  restriction  was 
limited  in  its  existence  to  one  year^  tbe 
bank,  as  it  was  the  repository  of  btyiioQ 
and  coin  for  the  rest  of  tbe  kii^dom^  and 
supplied  the  countrr  banks  with  cireiH 
lating  medium,  might  not  hove  tinse  to 
prepare  for  all  the  demands^  He*  agnin 
repeated,  that  the  publication^  in  tbe 
gazette  would  be  sufficient,  and  ^at  tbe 
bank  understood  that  the  term*  could  not 
be  prolonged. 

Mr.  Homer  was  sorry  to  see  that  tbe 
right  hon.  gentleman  intended  to  intro- 
duce no  claose  expressive  of  the  expectn- 
tion  of  parliament  that  ca^  nnyusente 
should  be  resumed  at  the  end  or  tne  tw<9 
years,  and  its  determination  that  ne  oilier 
renewal  of  the  restriction  act  should  take 
place.  It  was  with  great  dissatisActio» 
that  he  observed  this.  ¥/llat  bed  been 
stated  of  the  act  of  1797,  witb  legerd  to 
publication  in  the  gazette,  did  not  swawas 
tbe  purpose.  He  wished  no  speeifiedbeo* 
tkm  tone  given  to  tbe  banl^  btfttolenie 
tbeaa  to  anjoy  pariiamcnlaiy 
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with  ngud  to  the  mmo»  otttooomfiiMng 
the  o(>J9ct]i  which  they  ••  well  as  Mrii»- 
ment  professed  to  have  in  tiew,  with  only 
«  parhaaMQtary  assurance  that  no  renewal 
or  restrictioo  could  be  hoped  for.  The 
dause  with  regard  to  the  notice  to  the 
Speaker,  and  to  the  subsequent  publica* 
tioo,  idlowed  the  bank  to  renew  payaients 
upon  such  BOticew  Without  the  pubUcSi^ 
Cieo  they  were  prohibited  from  paying 
their  notes.  After  isuch  publication  tbey 
could  not  stop,  but  must  answer  all  d^ 
mends,  however  inconvenient  they  might 
find  it.  After  1797  tbey  gave  such  notice, 
end  in  consequence  of  it  there  were  de** 
mands  made  upon  them  to  a  great  amount, 
and  much  gold  was  issued,  which  was 
meked  down  by  the  jews.  The  proposal 
to  pay  notes  of  a  certain  amount  only 
coiud  be  no  protection,  because  all  notes 
might  be  exchanged  into  this  admitted 
dass,  and  presented  for  payment.  The 
bank,  therefore,  would  never  give  notice 
ItU  thev  were  able  to  answer  all  demands 
created  by  all  kinds  of  promissory  notes. 
Parliament  shouUt  therefore,  make  a  ge- 
neral  enactment,  that  no  renewal  of  the 
lestrictien  act  could  be  expected  afler  two 

J  ears,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  the  bank, 
f  the  House  inserted  this  in  their  act,  it 
could  not  be  neglected.  He  wished  no 
iinanction,  as  he  was  certain  the  opinion 
of  parliament  would  be  attended  to.  He 
(Mr.  H.)  bad  drawn  upadsuse  which,  in 
the  enacting  part,  contained  notliiog  more 
than  that,  on  the  5th  of  July  1818,  the  bank 
should  be  prepared  to  resume  cesh  pay- 
ments, and  that  it  was  eiqMCted  they 
should  do  so  as  long  before  that  period  as 
they  could,  consistently  with  the  exercise 
of  the  necessary  caution  and  prudence 
that  the  situation  of  the  country  imposed. 
He,  therefore,  would  move  a  dsuse  to  this 
purport,  tbat  after  the  5th  of  July,  1818, 
the  bank  should  be  able  to  pay  in  specie, 
end  tbat  no  renewal  of  the  restriction 
could  be  expected. 

The  CkancMar  ^ihe  EMdkeq^i£r  thought 
the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  genUe- 
man's  clause  might  be  attained  witlmot  its 
hisertAon.  He  had  given  notice,  on  a 
former  evening»  of  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce certain  words  into  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  dedaratery  of  the  mtention  of 
parliament,  which  be  weuU  now  read  So 
the  House.  He  apprehended  they  would 
be  fisund  belter  than  the  dause  of  the 
hoD.  and  learned  aMuber,  whidv  m  pomt 
eC  ftot»  enadad  nothuw  man  than  what 
1^  \m  hrf  alscai/  dudaied,   AAar  the 


QSod  words  of  the  preamble,  «^that  it  was 
highly  desirable  the  bank  of  England 
should,  as  soon  as  pomible,  return  to  its 
payments  m  cash,"  be  pniposed  to  add, 
**  but  it  is  expedient  also  that  a  further 
continuance  in  the  present  rastrwtions  bn 
nanted,  in  order  to  afford  time  to  the 
bank  for  resuming  such  payments  in  cash 
without  public  inconvenience.^  He  did 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 
more  distinct  dedaration  of  the  sense  of 
perliament. 

Mr.  Gren/Ul  said,  he  collected  from  the 
observations  of  the  riffht  hon.  gentlemaa 
that  he  wished  the  House  to  trust  in  hm 
opinions,  rather  than  in  a  parliamentary 
dedaration.  He  (Mr.  G.)  was  more  dis* 
nosed  to  confide  in  the  Lstter  than  in  the 
former ;  for  last  year,  when  the  same  sub* 
ject  was  before  parliament,  the  right  Immw 
geotieman  confidently  affirmed  that  he 
thought  the  bank  might  resume  its  casli 
payments  next  July,  and  now,  when  the 
price  of  bullion  was  much  lower,  and  the 
foreign  exchanffes  in  our  favour  every 
where,  he  calleS  upon  parliament  to  pro* 
tract  the  restrictions  two  years  longer* 
He  should,  therefore,  prefer  a  parliamen* 
tarv  dederation  to  any  ouinion  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  offer. 

Mr.  itferryo/  Aooght  that  the  addition 
propoaed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
quer  to  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  was  not 
so  authoritative  as  a  clsuse  introduced 
into  its  enactments,  and  that  it  was  totdly 
inefficient  for  the  end  in  view.  It  was 
necessary  to  return  speedily  to  cash  pay* 
aseots.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
peace  had  placed  us  in  a  different  situatioa 
with  regara  to  our  forei^  trade  than  that 
in  which  we  stood  durmg  the  war.  Ift 
war  we  enjoyed  a  monopoly,  and  however 
high  the  pnce  we  demanded,  we  could 
obtain  it,  oecause  we  bad  no  competitoTB. 
Now  the  case  was  altered.  Other  nataona 
were  claiming  their  share  of  the  generel 
advantages  lesdting  from  trade  and  in* 
dustry,  and  tbey  could  enter  the  career 
without  our  burthens.  They  could  aS»rd 
to  fabricate  almost  every  article  in  which 
we  dedt,  cheaper  than  we.  They  could 
undersell  us  in  the  markets  to  which  we 
resorted.  They  could  manufacture  cheaper 
than  we— -they  could  navigate  thdr  vessda 
for  less.  Out  of  186ships  that  pamed  the 
Havaanah  with  cargoes  fiir  South  Ame» 
rice,  not  one  was  British.  If  we  looked 
at  die  propeity  ooaneeted  with  our  com* 
aseree  andshippn^,  we  should  see  a  la^ 
meatibleaadomiaoaadeprecsBtieo.    Tht 
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thar^  in  the  fund  of  the  London-docks 
that  sold  fer  120/.  or  130^.  now  sold  for 
70l»  or  75/.  The  issue  of  paper  bad  turned 
the  foreign  exchanges  against  us.  This 
circulation  had  been  diminished,  and  pro- 
duced distress.  He  rejoiced  at  this  dimi- 
nution of  the  currrency,  although  it  had 
been  productive  of  temporary  inconve- 
nience ;  because,  otherwise,  we  might  be 
QDiversally  undersold  in  foreign  markets. 
Our  ships  would  be  without  employment 
-—our  manufacturers  without  work— our 
capital  unproductive.  Nothing  could  pre- 
vent this  but  the  precaution  of  returning 
to  cash  payments. 

*  The  ChanceUor  ojihe  Exchequer  tfaodght 
the  opinions  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  on  commercial  subjects 
erroneous.  He  accounted  for  the  difier- 
4;nce  in  the  value  of  the  London-dock 
fund  from  the  diminution  of  the  ware- 
housing system,  and  not  from  the  re- 
duced state  of  our  trade.  He  repeated 
his  statement,  that  the  opinion  of  parlia- 
ment would  be  sufficiently  declared  in  the 
Sreamble,  by  the  introduction  of  the  words 
e  had  read. 
-  Mr. «/.  //.  Smyth  supported  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Homer,  and  contended,  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent act  and  that  which  was  passed  in  the 
preceding  session.  It  was  notorious  that 
the  bank,  in  consequence  of  the  former, 
had  not  taken  steps  for  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments;  and  could  the  House 
hope  for  a  difierent  result  to  the  present 
measure,  unless  they  expressed  their  reso- 
lution decidedly  in  favour  of  that  great 
object  ? 

:  Mr.  BanJces  said,  that  the  bill,  as  it 
stood  at  present,  did  not,  in  his  opinion, 
sufficiently  express  the  intentions  of  par- 
liament. By  merely  introducing  the 
words  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
.man,  it  would  look  like  nothing  more  than 
one  of  the  ordinary  renewals  of  the  res- 
trictions. If,  therefore,  there  were  no 
other  Teason  for  deporting  from  the  custo- 
mary mode,  he  would  do  it,  to  show  that 
the  House  meant  something  different  from 
what  they  had  formerly  done.  He  wished 
to  convey  to  the  bank  and  to  the  public  an 
idea  that  tliey  were  now  in  earnest.  He 
would  suggest  the  adoption  of  some  such 
words  as  the  following—^  Whereas  it  is 
expedient  to  provide  that  the  said  act 
should  be  further  continued,  and  a  time  fixed 
in  which  the  said  restrictions  shall  ceafee." 
These  words  would  definitely  determine 
th«  m^aniDg  of  pariiannenty  aad  cbea  it 
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might  be  further  added — **  that  the  said 
act  shall  continue  in  force  till  the  5th 
July  1818,  and  no  longer^'' 

Mr.  Huskisson  considered  the  debate 
of  the  former  evening  as  havine  been  pro- 
dubtive  of  much  good,  as  it  hadelacidated 
the  grounds  on  which  the  bill  was  to  pass 
the  House.     The  principle  which  minis- 
ters acted  on  was  not  from  any  political 
views,  but  simply  for  preparing  the  bank 
to  meet  the  demand  which  would  necessa- 
rily be  made  on  them.     He  thought  it 
reasonable  to  grant  them  sufficient  time 
for  preparation,  and  was  glad  to  see  the 
House   agreed  on  this  general   ground. 
The  preamble  had  been  objected  to  in 
consequence  of   its  being  virtually   the 
same  with  last  year's  preamble,  and  it  had 
been  said  the  mrectors  were  just  as  sin- 
cere then  in  their  desires  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic demands  for  cash  payments  as  they 
were  now.    But  he  did  not  agree  in  the 
opinion  of  their  having  made  no  prepara- 
tion for  such  payments,  as  they  knew  well 
the  intentions  of  parliament,  and  conse- 
quently must  have  prepared.    He  wished 
some  words  to  be  introduced  into  the  pre- 
amble, to    obviate    every  doubt    which 
might  arise  on  the  subject,  and  suggested 
these  words  be  added — "  To  afford  time 
to  them  to  make  such  preparations  with- 
out public  inconvenience,  for  meeting  the 
public  demands,  as  to  their  experience 
and  wisdom  should  seem  proper,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity."     Some  such  words 
would  meet  the  wishes  of  all. 

Mr.  Horner  observed,  that  the  pream- 
ble was  generally  the  last  thing  considered, 
but  here  it  was  the  first.  He  said  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  commit- 
tee came  to  some  specific  decision  on  the 
subject ;  and  he  thought  the  clause  he  had 
proposed  might  be  so  modified  as  to  meet 
every  objectjpn.  He  was  not  very  sure  of 
the  words  *<  no  longer."  Experience  had 
shown  that  they  were  much  to  be  dis- 
trusted, as  containing  one  meaning  in  one 
session  and  a  different  meaning  in  another 
[Hear !  and  a  laugh]. 

Mr.  S.  Thornton  said,  the  directors  of 
the  bank  had  not  so  inactive  a  part  as  had 
been  represented.  -  They  were  as  anxious 
to  do  every  thing  they  could  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public,  and  had  been  •  for  some 
time  past  making  preparations  for  the  re* 
sumption  of  cash  payments. 

Mr.  Huikuson  observed,  that  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  hon.  dir^tor,  was 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  House  to 
repose  on  their  prudence  and  honour,  and 
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to  give  them  sufficient  time  for  prepara- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smyth  hoped,  that  the  bank 
Would,  in  their  future  preparations,  be 
more  successful  than  they  had  hitherto 
been. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  while  the  pream- 
ble of  every  1)ill  expressed  the  desirable- 
ness of  cash  payments,  these  had  never 
taken  place.  The  present  moment  was 
certainly  unfavourable  for  contniuing  the 
restrictions.  A  great  fall  in  price  had  re- 
cently taken  place,  which  was  now  suc- 
ceeded by  a  rise,  and  the  continuance  of 
these  restrictions  would  afford  a  strong  en- 
couragement to  country  bankers  to  issue 
Eaper.  Unless  the  prices  fell  considerably 
eyond  what  they  had  been,  trade  must 
be  curtailed.  The  House  of  Commons 
should  speak  boldly  to  the  bank ;  for  by 
merely  passing  the  act  in  the  same  mode 
AS  last  year,  we  were  encouraging  them  to 
go  on  in  their  present  career.  Theliouse 
should  tell  the  bank  directors  it  was  their 
duty  to  resume  cash  payments,  as  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  public,  though  attended 
with  loss  to  themselves.  He  deprecated 
the  present  system  as  affording  facilities 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  e^cchequer  in  bor- 
rowing, which  he  could  not  and  ought  not 
to  have. 

Mr.  GrenfM  approved  of  the  insertion 
of  the  words  «*  no  longer,"  in  the  pream- 
ble. He  believed  the  bank  directors,  as 
individuals,  were  very  sincere  in  their 
wishes  to  accommodate  the  public,  but  as 
m  commercial  body  they  were  bound  to 
look  to  themselves,  and  mind  their  profits. 
By  the  continuance  of  this  act  they  gained 
800,000^  annually,  making  the  whole  of 
their  profits  from  the  public  to  amount  to 
1 ,500,000^.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Manning  said,  that,  as  far  as  the 
question  before  the  House  affected  the 
bank,  he  saw  no  particular  objection  to 
the  insertion  of  the  words  **  no  longer ;'' 
but,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  he  could 
not  assent  to  it,  when  so  many  political 
circumstances  might  occur  to  render  it 
impolitic.  He  said,  that  it  was  unfah* 
to  speak  of  the  high  price  of  bank  stock, 
vrhen  it  was  notorious  that  its  price  was 
lower  than-  that  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
•  Mr.  Ortnfell  replied,  that  the  difference 
between  the  bank  and  the  Royal  Exchange 
was  this :  the  former  obtained  their  profits 
by  taking  advantage  of  a  necessitous  pub- 
lic; while  the  latter  were  a  fair  trading 
company,  whose  profits  were  the  result  of 
ibeir  iadustry.    They  had  no  conn^jdon 
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with  the  government^  except  by  paying  a 
large  sum  every  quarter  as  the  price  of 
stamps. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  said,  the 
House  was  now  labouring  under  a  difficulty 
how  to  express  its  earnestness  in  this 
cause,  in  the  best  manner.  He  supported 
the  insertion  of  the  words  **  no  longer,'* 
as  experience  pointed  out  the  propriety  or 
their  being  so  mserted.  The  bank  were 
long  ago  bound  to  take  precautions  for 
meeting  the  public  demand,  and  he  cer- 
tainly thought  them  as  much  bound  last 
year  as  they  could  be  in  this  year. 
The  committee  divided : 

For  the  amendment 57 

Against  it 1S3 

Majority .••••76 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Atkins,  John.  Marnrat,  Jos. 

Astell,  Wm.  Macdoiuild,  James* 
Abercrombie,  hon.  J.    Mackintosh,  sir  J. 

Althorpe,  lord.  Markham,  admiral* 

Bankes,  H.  Martin,  H. 

Babington,  Thos.  Martin,  John. 

Barham,  Jos.  F.  Milton,  viscounty 

Bernard,  lord.  Morland,  S.  B. 

Brougham,  H.  Newport,  sir  J. 

Browne,  D.  Newman.  Wm, 

Calvert.  Nic.  Ossulston^  lord. 

Cochrane,  lord.  Pamell,  sir  H. 

Douglas,  hon.  F.  S.  Powlett^  hon.  W. 

Duncannon,  vise.  Rancliffe,  loid. 

Fergusson,  sir  R.  C.  Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 

Folkestone,  lord.  Romilly,  sir  S. 

Finlay,  K.  Sefion,  earl  of. 

Fynes,  H.  Smith  Wm. 

GaskeU,B.  Smyth,  J.  H. 

Gordon,  R.  Talbot,  R.  W. 

Grant,  J.  P.  Tavistock,  marquis. 

Hamilton,  lord  A.  Tierncy,  rt  hon.  G. 

Hornby,  E.  Waldegrave,hon.cap« 

Horner,  Francis.  tain. 

Jervoise,  G.  P.  Warre,  J.  A. 

Rnox,  Thomas.  Wilder,  general. 

Leader,  Wm.  Wright  J.  Atkins, 

Lamb,  hon.  Wm.  Wynn,  C.  W. 

Lloyd,  J.  M.  Tellers. 

Lyttelton,  hon.  W  Grenfell,  Pascoe. 
Latouche,  Robert 

Mr.  Horner  then  moved  an  enacting 
clause,  providing  **  that  the  directon  oC 
the  bank  should,  without  delay,  take  such 
measures  of  precaution  as  would  enable 
them  to.  resume  cash  payments  as  early 
after  the  pasamg  of  the  act  as  in  their  judg* 
ment  should  aopear  practicable  and  safe.'* 

The  Chanceuor  of  the  Exchequer  tesisted 
the  motion,  contending,  that  the' object 
would  be  sttbtantisUy  attained  by  a  para* 
graph  ia  the  pToamble. 
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Mr.  Tiemej^  obaerved,  that  if  the  object 
im  both  sides  was  the  8aine»  it  was  of  little 
consequence  how  it  was  attained;  he 
Ihougnt  the  chiuse  mubh  to  be  preferred 
to  the  mere  notice  in  the  preamble ;  and 
if  the  former  appeared  to  convey  any  cen- 
sure, it  miffht  be  altered  to  suit  the  delicate 
ibelings  of  the  bank  directors.  It  was  a 
point  upon  which  many  gentlemen  were 
m  the  dark,  whether  the  present  bill  was 
the  measure  of  the  chaAcellor  of  die  ex- 
chequer for  tlie  puUic  benefit,  or  of  the 
dinectors  for  their  own:  he  was  bound  to 
presume  the  former,  and  to  believe  that 
the  directors,  according  to  their  own 
statement,  were  gentlemen  only  living  for 
the  purpose  of  resuming  cash  payments, 
and  willing  to  inundate  the  country  with 
gold  in  a  week,  if  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  would  but  allow  them.  Why, 
then,  did  they  resist  the  clause  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  which  was  framed  to 
second  their  own  wishes.  Without  it,^he 
bill  would  be  nugatory.  However  demure 
the  bank  directors  might  look,  and  what- 
erer  professions  they  might  make,  th^ 
seempd  resolved  to  act  in  opposition  lo 
those  looks  and  professions ;  they  had  still 
upon  their  countenances  all  the  beautiful 
simplicity  and  innocence  they  had  worn 
for  the  last  nineteen  years-*always  pre* 
tendioK  to  be  ready  to  pay  in  eold,  yet, 
wheii  Uie  time  came,  always  finding  some 
reason  to  keep  their  money  in  their  own 
hands.  He  entertained  great  personal 
respect  for  the  directors  individually;  but, 
speaking  of  them  collectively,  he  could 
not  help  saying  that  they  seemed  very  de- 
sirous of  retaining  in  their  hands  the 
annual  gain  of  800,000/.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  course  was  left  but 
to  hold  over  them  a  clause  like  that  pro« 
posed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
plained, repeating  that  the  preamble  was 
the  fit  place  for  the  mention  of  prepa- 
ration. 

Mr.  Homer  observed  upon  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  directors,  wno  professed  to 
be  rmy  to  obey  the  orders  of  parHament, 
yet  resisted  most  firmly  all  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion. What  he  had  heard  obliged  him  to 
revert  to  his  original  opinion,  tluit  notlung 
woiddbedoneby  the  bank  un^  tbey  were 
f -jrced  to  it  by  the  enacting  language  of 
the  bill. 

The  Commtttae  divided : 

For  Mr.  Homer's  clause M 

Against  it » ^ 144 

Majority  •« 


BMmgide  Hafhcmr  BiO. 
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Mr.  S^rriif^  contended,  that  tb6  decialoa 
of  this  question  did  not  afiect  the  interests 
of  the  bank  of  £oglaDd.  The  directors 
were  mlUng  to  concur  in  any  act  the 
wisdom  of  the  House  should  deena 
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sary* 

The  Chancelior  of  the  Exchequer  mored 
an  addition  to  the  preamble  of  the  biO, 
stating,  that  the  period  of  two  yeara  was 
allow^  in  order  to  afibrd  time  to  the  bank 
to  make  prq>aratioiis  for  resuming  cMh 
payments. 

Mr.  Homer  begged  to  ask,  ainoe  the 
directors  of  the  bank  had  voted  against  his 
clause,  whether  the  words  added  to  the 
preamble  would  be  considered  by  them  as 
a  direction  from  parliament  to  prepsue. 
[Hear,  hear  and  cries  «f  Baring,  Man- 
ning.] 

Mr.  Ti^om^on,  conceiving  hiaaself  called 
upon,  rose  and  observed,  that  no  nuiQ  had 
a  riffht  to  expect  an  interpretation  of  par- 
tioMar  words :  he  denied  that  the  directoca 
were  influenced  by  any  conaUerationa  of 
profit. 

Mr.  Homer  was  aerry  that  the  hoiu 
ceatleman  from  ,a  mistake,  had  giran 
himself  the  trouble  of  repeating  what 
he  ^Mr.  H.)  had  no  particular  carioaitj 
to  near.  He  called  upon  either  of  the 
hon  gentlemen  near  him  ( Messrs.  Manning 
and  Baring)  to  answer  tliis  plain  i|ueation 
-—whether  they  did  or  did  not  consider  the 
words  added  to  the  preamble  as  a  direction 
from  parliament  to  prepare  to  reauma 
pajrments  as  early  as  possible  ? 

After  a  considerable  pause,  no 
being  given, 

Mr.  Horner  asked,  if  the  sHence  of  the 
hon.  directors  was  not  perfectly  inteUigi* 
ble?  [Hear,  hear!]. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to ;  and 
the  House  having  resumed,  the  report 
ordered  to  be  received  on  Monday. 
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Ramsgatb  Harbour  Bill.]  Mrw 
Manning  moved  the  second  reading  of  tha 
Ramsgate  harbour  bilL 

Sir  E.  KnaUhbvU  opposed  it«  Tha 
harbour,  he  said,  was  or  great  utifity^baa 
there  was  no  necessity  for  this  hill« 
hon.  baronet  opposite  had,  in  1797» 
posed  a  bill  respecting  this  harbonr, 
the  ground  of  its  being  a  job.  Thia  bill 
oughtnotto  go  to  a  committee.  Since  iha 
year  1797*  SIOfiOOL,  had  been  cwpaada^ 
and  yet  Mr*  %aftf!ifn  bad  thauaktiha^ 
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nfiOOLf  ware  iirfEeient  Co  complete  the 
work.  To  peM  Ihis  bill  would  be  a  breecb 
of  fiuthi  at  it  r^arded  the  lesokitioiiB  of 
the  fomer  commtttee.  The  firat  bill  diat 
reoogniied  Ramsgate  aa  a  harbour  was 
when  it  was  a  small  towo,  with  a  smaB 
harbour  of  its  owo :  the  estate  bdonaiDg 
to  which  the  shipowners  had  taken  and  re* 
taioed.  The  income  now  was  18,0001.  a 
Tear,  besides  which,  for  six  raontlM  up  to 
December  the  85th  last,  the  income  on  fo* 
veign  ships  amounted  to  1  ^SOOL  He  mi^ht 
therefore,  assume  the  profits  from  foragn 
Tassels  at  SfiOOk  a  year :  making  at  least 
21,OO0l(L  a  vear,  on  the  whole,  which  was 
sufficient  for  ail  that  waa  wanted.  He 
ahould  therefore  move  as  an  amendment, 
«  That  the  bill  be  readaseeondtime  on  that 
^ysix  months.*' 

Sir  If.  Curiii  rose  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  die  directors  of  the  harbour.  He  allud- 
ed to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  baro- 
net relative  to  the  former  bill,  which  he 
again  designated  a  job.  "  T'  said  sir  Wil- 
liam '*  attacked  it;  I  rooted  out  that  job,  and 
a  good  job  has  taken  place.**  He  stated, 
that  the  plan  oa  whtcn  Mr.  Smeaton  pro- 
ceeded, was  essentially  wrong,  and  put 
the  company  to  enormous  expense.  For 
instance,  he  mistook  a  chalk-hill  for  a  rock, 
and  it  being  found  unfit  for  buikUng  on,  aD 
their  work  upon  it  was  in  vain,  some  of 
the  former  directore  had  been  making 
good  jobs  of  it  One  of  them  held 
WOflOOL  in  his  hands  during  all  the 
American  war,  but  he  at  le^^  died, 
thank  God  I  The  hon,  baronet  opposite 
might  indeed  talk  of  jobs,  but  did  he  never 
be£r  of  any  jobs  in  Kent?  Did  he  never 
hearof  a  Maidstone  gari? 

Sir  £.jrita^cMatfroae  to  explain.  He  did 
not  say  a  word  about  the  Maidstone  gaol; 
for  he  agreed  peribctly  with  the  hen.  ba- 
ronet as  to  the  impropriety  of  die  entire 
transaction. 

Mr.  Baring  supported  Ae  amendment ; 
but  agreed  that  the  harbour  ought  to  be 
inamtained;  which,  however,  could  be 
done  at  a  less  expense.  Tear  by  year  the 
lion,  baronet  would  come  with  proposals 
for  fredi  charges  and  duties,  which  might 
aoon  amount  to  more  than  it  was  wOTth 
while  to  expend  on  die  harbour.  The  bar* 
beur  revenues  had  increased  fhmi  10,0001?. 
to  22  or  2S,000I.,  a  year,  and  there  were 
about  80,0001.  in  the  funds.  He  heard 
that  15  or  fi0,000L  had  been  laid  out  in 
b^dbff  a  banqueting  House  and  an  enor* 
moos  lokdieny  just  on  the  prindples  which 
theboQ*  baimet  might  thmk  naceaMry  id 


die  city  of  London.  Was  this  necessary 
to  resist  the  waves?  The  money  wasfri^ 
tered  away  in  lavish  expenditure  onbuilAr 
ings,  as  anybody  who  knew  Ramsgate  mi^t 
see.  The  present  means  were  ample,  widiN 
out  the  least  necessity  of  throwing  flieA' 
burthens  on  the  shippmg  interest.  l%ere 
appeared  a  dishonesty  m  the  proceedings: 
a  bargain  had  been  made  with  Sandwich 
to  except  its  ships  from  tolls.  So  it  was 
with  Dover,  Weymouth,  Melcombe^Regis, 
Lynn,  Yarmouth,  and  Arundel,  whose 
vesseb  were  all  excepted.  Was  this  on 
the  principle  that  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe-Regis  sent  four  members  to  parlia- 
ment? This  circumstance  would  be  to 
him  sufficient  fbr  his  opposition  to  the  bilL 
No  stronger  instance  could  be  given  of  the 
defective  state  of  the  representation  than 
die  giving  these  particular  favours  to  cer« 
tain jparu  which  returned  members. 

Mr.  AfanmW  stated,  that  WeymouA 
and  Melcombe-Regis  and^reat  Yarmouth 
were  exempted  in  the  original  btll,  because 
th^  had  piers  of  their  own  to  uphold. 

Mr.  Marryat  said,  he  should  be  glad  to 
learn  that  Sandwich  was  to  receive  a  com* 
pensation  of  which  he  had  never  heard  b&- 
tbre.  Twenty  years  ago  Sandwich  was  al- 
lowed 20tf .  a  year  by  act  of  partiament; 
Now  Ramsgate  harbour  and  Sandwich 
haven  lay  in  the  same  bay,  and  the  sand 
was  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  Sandwich 
haven,  by  which  it  was  ranch  injured.  It 
qipeared  most  proper  to  go  into  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  objections  to  dm 
bBl. 

Lord  ArehHtdd  Hamilton  opposed  the* 
bill. 

Mr.  Warrg  said,  that  till  the  year  17d?; 
the  haiiiour  had  been  kept  up  at  the  cx« 
pense  of  only  5000/.  a-year ;  since  that 
time  it  had  been  in  the  mmds  of  the  pre«* 
sent  trustees,  who  were  praised  as  econcHi 
miod,  10,000/.  a-year  hiid  been  at  their 
disposal,  and  yet'tney  now  applied  to  per- 
liamenr  for  100,000/.  more.  The  sum 
whidi  they  demanded  would  be  su{f  lied 
by  the  present  income  of  the  harbour,  in* 
m  years,  and  iff  million  were  granted' 
them,  the  work  whidi  was  necessary  could 
not  be  completed  in  less  than  thatume* 

Sir  C.  Monk  supported  the  btll. 

Mr.  Luthington  thought  there  was  not 
die  smallest  ground  for  the  application  to 
paiiiament. 

The  House  divided: 
For  the  second  readbg  •••••#•••88 
Amdnst   it  ^..........t-OI 

Higority  against  the  biU  ••.'tM— S 
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Address  ov  Congratulation  on 
THE  Nuptials  op  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte.] Lord  Castlereagh  rose  in  pur- 
suaDce  of  his  notice,  to  propose  to  the 
House  an  Address  of  Congratulation  on  the 
auspicious  event  of  the  marriage  of  her 
royal  highness  the  Princess  Charlotte 
Aueusta,  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg. 
It  was  unnecessary,  he  observed,  to  at- 
tempt to  create  an  interest  in  the  minds  of 
the  House  on  this  subject,  as  they  had  al- 
ready warmly  testified  their  feelings  in  the 
address  which  they  had  carried  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and  had  shown  their  sense  of 
the  merits  of  the  illustrious  pair,  by  the 
ample  provision  which  they  had  made  for 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. He  had  now  to  propose  an  address 
on  the  completion  of  this  happy  alliance, 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  which  he  should 
follow  up,  by  moving  a  congratulation  to 
her  majesty,  and  to  the  Princess  Charlotte 
and  her  consort.  He  then  moved  <<  That 
ao  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  con- 
gratulate his  royal  highness  on  the  happy 
nuptials  of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte  Augusta  with  his  serene  high* 
pess  Leopold  George  Frederick,  duke  of 
Saxe,  Margrave  of  Meissen,  Landgrave  of 
Thuringuen^  Prince  of  Cobourg  of  Saal- 
feld." 

Agreed  to  nem.  con.^  and  ordered  to  be 
presented  to  his  royal  highness  by  such 
members  as  are  of  his  majesty's  privy 
•ounciL  Lord  Castlereagh  then  moved, 
That  the  House  do  congratulate  her  ma- 
jeity  on  these  happy  nupttals.^-Agreed  to 
nem.  con.  and  lord  Binning,  lord  Apsley, 
lord  Lascelles,  lord  Jocelyn,  and  other 
members,  were  ordered  to  wait  on  the 
queen  with  this  congratulation.  Lord 
^aiitlereagh  then  moved,  that  the  House 
do  -send  a  congratulatory  message  to  her 
royal  highness  the  Princess  Charlotte 
Augusta,  and  his  serene  highness  Leopold 
duke  of  Saxe,  Prince  of  Coburg  of  Saalfeld, 
&c;«  on  thig  happy  occasion — Agreed  to 
pern  con.f  and  trie  marquis  of  Worcester, 
•arl  Gower,  lord  Elmley,  Mr.  Law,  sir  O. 
Hilli  sir  T.  Ackland,  and  other  members, 
were  ordered  to  convey  this  message  to 
Ibe  Prince  and  Princess. 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee 
ON  THE  Civil  List  Accounts.]  Mr. 
Tiimey  rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  one 
•f  the  most  important  subjects  which,  in 

^''  Mtimatiopy  €ould  well  be  brought  \mder 
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its  consideration.    He  was  afraid  that,  in 
discharging  the  task  which  he  had  undcr- 
^ken,  and  which  he  viewed  as  a  public 
duty,  he  should  be  obliged  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  a  ver^  consi- 
derable time — and,  what  was  Mill  more 
unpleasant,  in  listening  to  very  ud interest- 
ing and  dry  details.     He  trusted,   how- 
ever, he  should  meet  with  the  indulgence 
and  candour  of  the  House.     When  the 
noble  lord  opposite  addressed  the  House 
on  this  subject,  on  Friday  last,  he  (Mr. 
Tierney)   complained  that   he   had    not 
been  treated  fairly,  in  having  a  paper  in- 
troduced which  he  had  not   previously 
seen,  and  of  which  the  majority  of  thie 
members  were   utterly  ignorant.     Since 
that  period  he  had  employed  himself  most 
assiduously  ih  looking  over  that  paper,  and 
he  flattered  himself  he  had  pretty  well  naade 
himself  master  of  its  contents.  He  had  still 
to  complain,  however,  that  the  rest  of  the 
House  had  not  the  same  advantage,  and 
that  they  had  not  the  paper  in  their  hands, 
so  that  they  might  understand  the  obser- 
vations he  was  about  to  make  as  he  went 
on.    If  he  had  that  one  ground  of  com- 
plaint, he  had  also  another,  which   was 
more  material,  and  that  was,  that  it  now 
appeared  the  noble  lord  had  not  only 
withheld  the  evidence  on  this  question, 
but  had  been  tampering  with  the  jury ; 
for  he  had  learnt  that  the  noble  lord  had 
held  a  meeting  at  his  own  house,  of  those 
who  without  disparagement  to  others,  had 
been  considered  as  the  most  independent 
representatives  of  the  people,  he  meant 
the  country  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  to  them  the  paper  in  questicm^ 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  to  be 
supported.    This  was  a  course  which  be 
apprehended  the  House  would  think  nei- 
ther consistent  with  propriety   nor  de- 
corum   [Hear,  hear!].    Such  was   the 
fact,  and  the  only  inference  he  could  draw 
from  it^  and  he  believed  the  House  would 
coincide  with  him,  was,  that  this  was  a 
question  which  the  noble  lord  thought  re- 
quired much  private   interference   upon 
the  part  of  government     [Hear,  hearij. 
Though  he  could  not  complain   of  this 
course  as  irregular,  yet  the  bias  which 
gentlemen,  thus  pre-instructed  and  pre* 
informed  would  have,  would  be  felt  hj 
every  one  present. 

The  noble  lord  had  done  him  no  more 
than  justice  in  admitting  that  he  thought 
he  was  actuated  by  the  same  motives  as 
himself,  in  the  course  he  was  taking  on 

ihis  subject|  and  that  he  bad  ao  desire  to 
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withhold  a  proper  degree  of  splendour 
from  the  royal  family.  Such  was  the 
true  statement  of  his  views ;  and  the  only 
difference  between  him  and  the  noble  lord 
wasy  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  real  splen« 
dour  of  the  royal  family — ^what  splendour 
it  was  consistent  for  the  royal  family  of 
this  country  to  maintain^  considering  its 
constitution  and  situation.  There  frere 
two  descriptions  of  splendour.  If  the 
Doble  lord  only  meant  that  splendour 
wbieh  was  distinguishable  by  outward 
show  and  foolish  parade,  his  ideas  were  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  noble  lord 
altogether;  but  if  the  noble  lord  meant 
that  lasting  splendour  which  was  founded 
on  the  character  of  the  monarch,  and  in 
the  means  of  performing  all  the  royal 
functions  with  propriety,  the  noble  lord 
could  not  go  beyond  htm  in  praise  of  such 
splendour.  The  noble  lord  had  cast  out 
a  sneer,  or  insinuation,  against  that  side 
of  the  House,  that  all  the  excess  on  the 
civil  list  had  been  attributed  to  the  royal 
family  for  the  purpose  of  degrading  and 
viiifymg  them.  Now,  he  (Air.  T.)  had 
never  attributed  all  the  debts  on  the  civil 
list  to  the  royal  family,  but  yet  the  noble 
lord  had  not  cleared  them  from  the 
charge  of  extravagance ;  for  from  the  de- 
bates of  the  last  year,  no  one  could  doubt 
that  the  expense  was  such,  and  there  was 
such  a  determination  of  persevering  in  it, 
that  it  was  at  last  necessary  for  parliament 
to  interfere.  The  noble  lord  had  stated, 
that  for  the  personal  splendour  of  the 
royal  family  only  a  sum  of  400,000/.  was 
paid  by  tlie  country,  besides  the  Windsor 
establishment',  and  he  had  begged  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  civil  list  in  France.  The 
noble  lord,  who,  like  many  young  travel* 
lers,  had  brought  back  all  the  vices  of  fo- 
reign countries,  without  any  of  their  vir- 
tues, had  been  struck  with  admiration  of 
the  amount  of  the  French  civil  list,  but 
he  had  forgot  the  conduct  of  the  French 
king  in  one  material  point.  He  should 
have  remembered  that  his  majesty  the 
king  of  France,  in  return  for  the  grant  of 
the  people  to  him,  had  made  a  liberal 
grant  to  them,  and  had  desired  their  re-ac- 
ceptance of  a  part  of'  the  civil  list,  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  people  of  France, 
and  by  his  own  act  had  reduced  his  splen- 
dour. It  would  have  been  a  wise  mea- 
sure in  the  noble  lord  to  have  advised  the 
Prince  Regent  to  send  down  a  message 
to  that  House,  renouncing  a  part  of  his 
eivil  list,  thus  giving  an  example  of  the 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


economy  which  he  had  recqmmended ;  for 
the  people  had  supported  the  splendour  of 
the  Crown,  till  they  were  hardly  able  to 
support  themselves.  The  noble  lord  had 
spoken  as  if,  while  the  country  owed  much 
to  the  Crown,  the  Crown  owed  nothing  to' 
the  country.  But  the  Crown  must  be 
sensible  of  the  obligation  it  owed,  and 
the  present  was,  in  his  judgment,  the 
proper  time  to  show  that  sense*  It  was 
uiitrue  that  the  country  gained  by  what 
the  noble  lord  called  the  bargain  with  the 
Crown  upon  the  establishment  of  the  civil 
list,  at  the  commencement  of  his  ma- 
jesty's reign  ;  for  the  fact  was,  that  what 
the  noble  lord  called  the  hereditary  re* 
venue  was  originally  granted  to  George 
2nd,  and  consisted,  in  great  part,  of  taxes,' 
which  did  not  survive  that  monarch;* 
therefore  the  country  could  not  have 
gained  by  the  growing  produce  of  any. 
existing  revenue,  as  the  noble  lord  inti* 
mated.  The  Crown  was,  indeed,  amply 
compensated  by  the  grant  of  800,000i«  a 
year,  in  lieu  of  this  **  hereditary  revenue ;" 
and  the  country,  instead  of  gaining 
6,500,0001*  by  the  commutation,  as  the 
noble  lord  so  confidently  alleged,  had 
actually  gained  nothing.  Therefore  tlie 
noble  lord  had  presented  a  most  fallacious 
view  of  the  subject. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  erroneous  im« 
pression  which  the  noble  lord  laboured  to 
produce ;  for,  according  to  the  noble  lord, 
the  Hotise  had,  truly,  been  rather  niggardly 
towards  the  royal  family.  But  how  stood 
the  casef  He  would  state  the  suma 
granted  to  the  several  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  then  leave  it  to  the 
House  to  judge  between  this  statement 
and  the  impression  which  the  noble  lord 
had  in  viear.  The  allowance  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  majesty  at  Windsor  was 
100,000/.,  his  majesty's  privy  purse  waa 
60,000/.,  the  allowance  to  her  majesty  waa 
58,000/.,  which  taken  together,  with  the 
annuities  to  the  princes,  formed  a  total  for 
the  Windsor  establishment  of  2bO,000^« 
Now  he  would  ask  whether  his  majesty's 
situation  was  such  as  to  call  for  such  a  sum 
as  that  he  had  stated  ?  The  House  would 
permit  him  to  say  that  in  his  majesty's 
present  painful  condition,  this  was  a  most 
enormous  establishment,  and  that  a  great 
saving  might  and  ought  to  accrue,  espe- 
cially upon  the  grant  of  100,000^  In- 
deed, it  there  existed  any  disposition  to 
economy  in  thai  quarter,  whicn  ought  to 
feel  it  in  the  present  drcooistances  of  the 
country,  this  saving  would  take  place,  and 
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that  without  delay.  For,  in  the  naaie  of 
common  sense,  how  could  it  be  necessary 
.  to  maintain  four  lords  of  the  bedchamber, 
a  groom  of  the  stole,  and  other  similar 
v&en,  for  the  use  of  his  majesty  in  his 
present  melancholy  situation  ?  How  could 
It  be  necessanr  to  uphold  the  expense  of  a 
court,  the  splendour  of  which  his  majesty 
was  unable,  among  his  other  calamities, 
even  to  see  ?  Such  expense  was  indeed  a 
burthen  to  the  country  which  gave  it, 
while  it  could  afford  no  enjoyment  to  him 
for  whom  it  was  given.  Why,  then,  did 
not  some  retrenchment  take  place  under 
this  head  I 

Now,  as  to  the  Prince  Regent,  his 
royal  highness  was  allowed  a  privy  purse 
of  60,0(X)/.  a  year,  which  was  perfectly 
unmcumbered;  and  this  he  begged  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind,  because  his  ma- 
jesty's privy  purse  was  subject  to  some  in- 
cumbrance for  pensions,  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  his  royal  highness  had  10,000fe  a 
year,  which,  together  with  the  \6fiOOL 
from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  48,0001. 
from  the  consolidated  fund,  formed  a  total 
allowance  for  the  Regent  of  128,000^  a 
year.  Surely,  then,  this  sum  was^uite 
enough  for  his  royd  highness.  He  was 
aware  it  would  be  said,  that  a  proportion 
of  this  sum  was  set  apart  for  the  pajrment 
of  debts,  no  account  of  which,  by-the-bye, 
liad  ever  been  laid  before  the  House. 
Put,  however,  the  sum  was  applied,  the 
country  had  to  submit  to  the  burthen  of 
128,o6cM.  a  vear  for  the  use  of  the  Prince 
Regent.  Then,  as  to  the  fourth  and  fifUi 
classes  of  the  civil  list,  which  were  exclu- 
aively  for  the  purse  of  the  royal  familv, 
they  amounted  to  374,00tf  .  So  that  omit- 
ting the  100,000^.  for  his  majesty's  esta- 
blishment, the  actual  expense  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  court  to  the  country  was  no  less 
than  512,000^  Such  was  the  sum  granted 
to  support  the  splendour  of  the  Regent 
But  adding  to  this  the  100,000^  before 
stated,  together  with  the  allowance  to  the 
aueen  and  the  junior  branches  of  the  royid 
umaily,  the  whole  grant  to  the  family  would 
be  found  to  amount  to  1,030,000/.  So 
that  the  House  must  see  that  the  allowance 
to  the  royal  family  of  this  country  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  roval 
family  of  France,  with  which  the  noble 
lord  thought  proper  to  institute  a  compa- 
rison, excepting  any  tmanaget  which  the 
younger  branches  of  tne  royal  family  of 
France  might  happen  to  possess.  There- 
fore, it  was  evident  that  tnis  country  could 
not  b^  deemed  niggardly  Cowards  the  royal 
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fiunily ;  and  he  most  be  permitted  (or  add, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  couotry 
the  House  and  the  public  had  a  right  to 
look  for  a  due  return  from  that  family,  by 
making  every  practicable  retrenchment 
—that  such  retrenchment  should,  indeed, 
be  spontaneously  and  promptly  made. 
But,  independently  of  the  allowances  to 
the  younger  brandies  of  the  royal  family, 
in  which  ne  did  not  mean  to  suggest  any 
reduction,  for  he  thought  manv  of  tbes^ 
illustrious  persons  very  hardly  dealt  with, 
the  sum  granted  to  the  Crown  amounted 
to  no  less  than  792,000/.  Was  it  possible, 
then,  that  this  country  could  be  considered 
as  niggardly  towards  the  royal  family  ? 

Now,  as  to  the  estimates  with  regard  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list,  the  noble 
lord  professed  totally  to  disregard  erety 
estimate  that  had  been  laid  before  the 
House  on  the  subject.    They  were,  a^ 
cording  to  the  noble  lord's  view,  to  be  en- 
tirely put  out  of  sight ;   and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  noble  lord  should  m 
such  language,  for  the  civil  list  expendi- 
ture of  the  last  year  exceeded  the  esti- 
mate of  1804  by  no  leas  than  S91,00(V> 
Yet  this  estimate  was  brought  forwsrd  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  who,    notwithstanding  all  bjs 
ability  was,  it  appeared  from  the  Isoguige 
of  the  noble  lord,  utterly  incompetent  to 
frame  any  just  estimate  upon  this  subject 
No  estimate  was,  indeed,  according  to  that 
noble  lord,  entitled  to  any  degree  ofstteo- 
tion,  but  that  which  the  noble  lord  him- 
self had  kttel V  presented.     He  ( Mr.  Tier- 
ney )  would,  however,  be  glad  to  know,  n 
the  estimate  of  a  statesman  so  able  and 
distinguished  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Were  to  be  set 
aside,  as  the  noble  lord  said,  as  worth  no- 
thing at  all,  what  guarantee  couU  tM 
House  have  for  the  validity  of  the  noWe 
lord's  own  estimate  ?    But  the  fiict  was, 
that  the  House  could  have  no  such  gui- 
rantee,  or  any  assurance  whatever  ofoa 
the  subject,  unless  an  inquiry  was  in^ 
tuted  by  the  House  itself,  and  unless  sudi 
an  inquiry  entered  fully  into  the  consi- 
deration of  the  necessary  expense  of  every 
department. 

He  now  came  to  that  branch  of  the  case 
which  related  to  the  average  expendiroiv 
of  the  civil  list,  and  taking  the  ^ 
fixed  upon  by  the  noble  lord  hioseU, » 
appeared  that  for  seven  years  up  ^^^ '. 
the  annual  excess  amounted  to  ^»^^^ 
and  when  the  droiu  of  admiralty  o^ 
came  insufficient  to  d^harge  that  ^^oi^ 
it  became  necessary  to  apply  to  P''*'^ 
ment.    Hence  a  bill  was  brought  ior  P"^ 
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viding^  thai  whenever  the  exeeu  ahouM 
afterwardt  aiDoaot  to  l^OOOl^  refereace 
■hoiild  be  mode  to  parliament;  and  from 
thii  |>roviiion»  the  noble  lord  noar  thought 
proper  to  iofer»  that  the  House  recogniaed 
tho  juftice  of  an  exceas  above  the  eatUnate 
equal  to  that  aom.  But  againat  the  recti- 
tude  of  that  inference,  he  (Mr.  T.)  deci- 
dedly protested.  It  would  indeed  be  re- 
collected, that  he  entered  his  protest 
against  sueh  an  inference,  upon  tho  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  alluded  to^  with  Mr. 
Peroeval.    But  yet  he,  at  the  same  time, 

Oheeied  that  such  an  argmnent  was 
/  to  be  drawn  from  tho  provision  re- 
fenrra  to,  and  the  noble  lord  took  care  to 
jualify  his  prophecy.  Deducting,  how- 
ever,  the  124,000i(.  aocordioK  to  the  noUe 
lord's  armment,  still  there  would  be  an 
excess  of  1SS,000L  above  the  estimate  of 
1804h  From  the  commencement  of  the 
aegency,  indeed,  there  was  an  annual  e^ 
eess  of  ^SSfiOOk  He  was  old  enough  to 
xemember  when  such  a  bcl  would  have 
ereated  considerable  astonishment  and  ati* 
aition  in  thai  House.  Nay,  even  m  the 
daya  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  expenditure  of 
500^0001  would,  he  was  perniaded,  pro- 
duce a  stronger  eiect  in  that  House  tfian 
that  of  five  mtlltona  at  present ;  yet  now, 
strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  bur- 
theaa  and  distressea  of  the  country,  some 
gentlemen  ware  heard  to  declare,  that  an 
exceauve  expenditure  of  268,000^  should 
noC  excite  smrprise,  considering  the  great 
aeale  of  our  general  expense,  and  even  to 
thank  God  that  it  was  no  mora.  Bat  was 
it  possible  that  the  House,  bearing  in  mind 
the  duty  it  owed  to  the  country,  could 
adopt  such  language,  and  treat  the  matter 
with  sudi  levity  ?  All  be  wished  waa  to 
infuse  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  House 
upon  this  subject.  Whatever  opinions  he 
hmself  entertained  he  woidd  not  at  pre- 
sent state.  He  only  asked  for  inquiry, 
and  his  intention  was  to  move  for  die  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  with  power  to 
examine  persons,  papera,  and  records.  By 
audi  a  course  of  proceeding,  he  was  con- 
vbced,  from  the  experience  of  laat  year, 
tlia  House  could  alone  contrive  to  probe 
Ana  qaestioB,  and  ascertain  the  real  merits 
of  the  ease.  Therefore,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  adopt  his  motion. 

It  wodd  be  recollected,  that  when  he 
lest  year  made  a  sunilar  motion,  the  power 
tw  send  tat  persons,  papers,  and  reonrds 
wea  refimad-;  but  yet  he  consented  to  at- 
tend the  commiHee  appointed  on  that  oc- 
caaioo,  iipe»  the  express  understanding, 


that  if  it  should  appear  necessarr  to  send 
for  persons,  papers,  or  records,  oe  should 
be  at  liberty  to  make  another  motion  on 
the  subject,  and  he  was  not  two  hours  in 
the  committee  when  be  was  convinced  of 
that  nec^ity — when  he  saw  that  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  committee  could  not 
be  attained  without  examining  the  marquia 
of  Hertford  and  lord  Cholmondeley,  or  at 
least  their  clerks,  together  with  Mr.  Nash. 
But  yet  his  view  hid  no  effect  upon  the 
committee,  and  his  motkm  in  that  House 
upon  the  subject  was  rejected.  After  thai 
rejectionJie  did  not  thbk  it  of  any  avail 
to  attend  ^he  committee.    Of  what  hap* 

Sined  afterwards  in  the  conunittee  the 
ottse  waa  aware.  Among  other  singu- 
larities, a  new  estimate  was  fiamed  for 
the  future  expenditure  of  the  civil  listft 
fi^m  wUch  ffreat  benefit  waa  pro- 
mised.  The  adoption  of  thia  estimate, 
was,  therefore,  recommended  by  the 
opmion  of  the  committee.  [Here  there 
was  an  intimation  of  dissent  from  the  trea- 
sury bench].  The  rig^ht  hen.  gentleman 
repeated,  that  thia  estimate  was  recom- 
mended by  the  oommittee.  Hewaaaware 
of  the  generd  warning  of  the  noble  lord, 
not  to  attend  to  any  estimate  but  that 
which  he  hioisdf  had  latdy  presented. 
The  opinion,  however,  of  the  committee  of 
last  year  was  to  be  collected  from  the  re- 
port, a  part  of  which  the  risht  hen.  gen- 
tleman read,  to  prove  that  dieir  estimate 
was  recommended  to  the  conunittee.  In 
consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  presence  of 
some  gentlemen  upon  that  committee,  an 
observation  was  introduced  into  the  re- 
port, which  served  to  show  the  miserable 
shifts  to  which  the  committee  waa  willmg 
to  resort.  With  a  view  to  guard  wtinU 
animadversions,  the  genuemen  of  thia 
committee  stated  truhr,  that  **  they  did 
not  fed  themsdves  bound  to  dbr  any 
opinion  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  fstimate, 
or  the  accuracy  of  its  detaila."  [A  laudi, 
and  hear,  hearl].  This,  then,  was  we 
ad vo  which  this  committee  iatiedoced  into 
ita  report,  and,  he  could,  he  thought,  goesa 
the  quarter  in  which  that  notdde  sdvo 
originated.  But  if  this  fstimate  were  not 
meant  to  be  weommended  for  adoption— 
if  nostepa  weie  intended  tobe  taken  upon 
it,  he  would  mk  the  ^ntlemen  of  the 
oommitfee  with  what  view  it  was  intn^ 
duoad  into  the  report  i  The  het  was, 
that  a  bill  firanded  upon  that  estiniate 
would  have  been  brought  forward  by  the 
chanodlor  of  the  exchequer,  if  he  (Mr. 
Tiemey)  had  not  protested  agaieat  dM 
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I>roposition  of  such  a  measure  at  the  then 
ate  period  of  the  session.  Yet  this  esti- 
mate was  now  given  up.  It  was  entirely 
denied  both,  by  the  noble  lord  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  They  now 
appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  their  estimate 
of  last  year,  and  the  House  would  not  be 
surprised,  if  he  thought  that  the  noble 
lord's  estimate,  of  which  they  were  not  yet 
ashamed,  was  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
adopted,  although  the  latter  was  reduced 
below  the  former  by  no  less  th&n  one- 
half  the  excess  of  1811.  Thus  mate- 
rial was  the  difference  between  the  noble 
lord's  present  estimate  and  that  presented 
eight  or  nine  months  ago.  Whence  this 
reduction  ?  Nobody  called  for  it.  Per- 
haps ministers  were  struck  by  the  same 
spirit  whioh  had  lately  appeared  in  the 
estimate  for  the  ordnance  and  the  army. 
Possibly  the  thought  of  reducing  this  esti-' 
mate  occurred  to  their  mind  upon  the 
night  the  property  tax  was  rejected. 
Thence  probably  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  adopt  a  new  system,  and  to  abandon  the 
estimate  of  last  year.  When  he  proposed 
last  year  to  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
with  a  view  to  an  effectual  inquiry  into  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  list,  he  was  resisted 
upon  very  lofty  grounds — he  should  rather 
say  pretences.  It  was  stated,  that  it  would 
be  an  outrage  to  the  feelings  of  the  royal 
family  to  inquire  into  their  private  affairs 
— tliat  it  would  be  an  offence  to  the  royal 
family  to  pry  into  such  matters — that, 
indeed,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  quite 
unprecedented.  Yet  how  had  the  noble 
lord's  estimate  been  framed  ?  Upon  what 
grounds  was  it  drawn  up  t  If  that  House 
determined  upon  appointing  a  committee 
to  form  an  estimate  of  this  nature,  and  it 
were  proposed  that  such  committee  should 
consist  of  the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  the 
surveyor  of  woods  and  forests,  and  a  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  how,  he  would  ask, 
was  such  a  proposition  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived ?  Would  it  not  be  deemed,  with 
due  deference  to  those  gentlemen,  a  most 
impudent  proposition?  Would  not  such 
a  proposition  decide  the  judgment  of  the 
House  as  to  the  object  in  view  ?  Would 
the  attempt  of  ministers  to  select  three  of 
their  own  officers  to  inquire  into  the  means 
of  reforming  the  expenaiture  of  the  civil  list 
be  conceived  to  imply  any  real  disposition 
to  reform  ?  It  ^iras  impossible  that  any  such 
inference  could  be  drawn  by  any  persons 
out  of  the  purlieus  of  the  treasury.  Such 
an  inference  would,  indeed,  be  deemed  an 
insult  to  the  commoa  sense  of  the  House. 
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Yet  what  was  the  fact  with  regard  to  the 
noble  lord's  estimates  ?  Why,  that  it  wai 
drawn  up  by  the  very  three  gentlemen 
to  whom  he  had  alluded.  With  regard  to 
the  estimate  itself,  he  had  no  meani  of 
knowing  whether  it  was  drawn  up  on  spe- 
culation, or  after  any  inouiry  into  tho$e 
affairs  any  approach  to  wnich,  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  that  House,  was  last  year 
so  loudly  deprecated.  AH  he  knew  of 
last  year's  estimate  was,  that  it  appeared 
in  the  report  of  the  committee.  By  whom 
drawn  up  he  could  not  say.  Perhaps  it 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  and  on  what 
grounds  it  rested  he  could  not  say.  Tbe 
House  was  also  to  learn  upon  what  fftoundi 
the  noble  lord's  estimate  rested;  and 
therefore  he  hoped  such  an  estimate  woold 
not  be  adopted  without  institutiDg  an  in- 
quiry— without  examining  all  persons  aod 
documents  competent,  to  afford  satisfac- 
tory information  upon  the  subject.  The 
noble  lord  left  out  m  his  estimate  ceitam 
occasional  payments.  The  estimate  con- 
sisted of  two  columns,  the  one  stating  the 
sums  to  be  hereafter  omitted  in  the  dril 
list ;  the  other,  those  sums  which  were  to 
be  retained  upon  that  establishmeDt.  Bat 
notwithstanding  these  omissions,  this  eiti- 
mate  set  down  the  fUture  civil  list  expen- 
diture of  l,110,000/.t  which  formed  a  con- 
siderable excess  above  that  of  1 81 1 .  Sull 
this  estimate  was  lest  by  42,000^  than 
diat  of  last  year. 

After  adverting  to  the  items  in  which 
this  reduction  took  place,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  particularly  animadverted  upon 
the  amount  of  the  third  class  of  expendi- 
ture, namely,  that  with  regard  to  foreign 
ministers,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  of  this  head  of  expenditure,  that 
the  noble  lord  said  that  he  thought  it 
more  proper  on  his  part  to  stand  forward 
as  die  mover  of  the  new  arrangement 
than  leave  the  task  to  his  right  hoo.  firiend 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  It  *** 
therefore  that  the  noble  lord  professed 
himself  willing  to  stand  between  tlie 
Crown  and  the  country,  to  meet  the  rc» 
sponsibility  of  this  expense ;  and  certanuy 
it  became  the  noble  lord  to  do  so,  fo^^ 
had  contrived  to  impose  a  ^^'^'^"f^ 
upon  the  country  in  appointment  of  ^ 
aUowance  to  foreign  ministers  than  soy 
secivtary  for  foreign  afiairs  had  ever  done 
before.  But  yet  he  would  be  ^^.^ 
know  upon  what  grounds  the  noble  ijf^ 
had  thousht  proper  to  make  a  r^ductioo. 
even  in  this  bead  of  ezpensOv  <id^  t: 
estimate  of  last  year  ?  AcGord(0g  ^^ ''^^ 
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letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton»  the  under  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs,  a  certain  propo- 
Mtion  was  made  to  the  committee  of  last 
session,  recommended,  as  the  writer 
stated,  by  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord. 
This  proposition  related  to  an  increase  of 
the  salaries  and  allowances  to  foreign  mi- 
nisters, namely,  12,000/.  a  year  salary,  and 
6,000/.  for  outfit.  Yet,  by  the  noble  lord's 
present  estimate  it  was  proposed  to  reduce 
the  salary  to  11,000/.,  and  the  outfit  to 
4000/.;  and  possi^y  if  the  noble  lord 
brought  forward  another  estimate  next 
year  he  would  make  a  further  reduction. 
Perhaps  he  would  be  contented  with  a 
salary  of  10,000/.  a  year. — Mr.  Tiemey 
called  upon  the  House  to  consider  this  re- 
duction. If  it  stoutly  rejected  the  noble 
lord's  spontaneous  ofler  of  1,000/.  a  year, 
k  was  not  improbable  that  he  would  add  a 
thousand  more.  Thus  the  House  might 
obtain  a  reduction  of  2,000/.  instead  of 
1,000/.  But,  seriously,  he  would  atk,  upon 
what  grounds  did  the  noble  lord  ofSer  so 
much  less  this  year  than  he  recommended 
through  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  last?  Now, 
as  to  the  expense  of  special  missions, 
which  under  the  noble  lord's  administra- 
tion, so  much  exceeded  all  foitner  prece* 
dent,  it  appeared  that  the  expense  of  the 
noble  lord's  own  missions  to  Paris  and* 
Vienna  for  the  years  1815  and  1816, 
amounted  to  only  48,809/.  which,  added 
to  his  official  salary  of  12,000/L  formed  an 
annual  expenditure  for  these  two  years  of 
no  less  than  55,809/1  lOf.  The  noble 
lord  might, have  thought  it  expedient  to 
live  with  great  splendour  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  ministerial  influence,  but  in  his 
(Mr.  T.'s)  opinion,  that  influence  would 
nave  been  effectually  supported  by  doling 
out  large  sums  to  those  who  wanted  it, 
had  the  noble  lord  been  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  aad  lived  upon  onions. 
[A  laugh].— For  the  persons  with  whom 
the  noble  lord  had  to  deal,  looked  not  for 
what  he  spent,  but  for  what  he  could  lend ; 
and  the  money  he  could  dispose  of  in  that 
way  would  have  served  his  purpose  better 
than  all  his  feasting  and  waltsing.  [A 
laugh]. -.-Yet  the  noble  lord  upon  this 
subject  said  to  the  public,  **  do  not  look 
at  my  royal  master,  but  at  me.'*  He  (  Mr. 
T.)  no  doubt  admired  ^th;  but  the 
noble  lord's  style  of  living  oo  the  conti- 
nent eminently  entitled  him  to  the  admira^ 
tion  and  astonishment  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Then  as  to  the  expense  of  lord 
Stewart,  in  his  special  mission,  it 
iuoounted  to  no  leas  than  2i^fiO0L  which. 


added  to  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  from 
his  commission  as  general  on  the  staff, 
brought  the  coadjutor  nearly  to  a  level 
with  tlie  principal.  Lord  Cathcart's  re- 
ceipt was,  however,  still  higher,  almost  in- 
deed upon  a  level  with  that  of  his  master. 
Surely,  then,  such  expenditure  called  for 
inquiry  [Hear,  hear].  But  to  return 
to  the  difference  between  the  estimate  of 
last  year  and  that  of  the  noble  lord,  there 
appeared  a  reduction  not  only  under  the 
head  of  ambassadors,  but  that  of  consuls 
also,  the  expense  of  whom  wu  reduced 
from  40/X)0  to  80,000/.  Thus  there  wae 
a  differeftce  of  25  per  cent,  within  the 
period  of  eight  or  nine  months.  With 
such  a  variation  in  view»  how  could  the 
House  attend  to  such  a  witneu  ?  How 
ocsild  the  House  depend  upon  the  noble 
lord's  judgment  in  forming  any  estimate? 
[Hear,  hear!]. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  class,  which 
comprehended  the  departments  of  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  lord  steward,  and 
the  roaster  of  the  horse ;  he  did  not  mean 
to  dwell  upon  the  latter,  not  only  because 
it  was  not  so  considerable,  but  because 
there  was  something  in  that  officer'a  de- 
partment to  gratify  the  country--4here 
was  something  national  and  manly  in  en- 
couraging a  fine  breed  of  horses.  This  de- 
partment was  therefore  far  superior,  in  his 
consideration,  to  those  which  consisted  of 
nothing  but  mere  eating  and  drmking— 
mere  trappings  and  furniture.  In  the 
noble  lord's  estimate,  he  observed,  that  it 
was  proposed  to  grant  85,000/.  for  the 
lord  steward's  department,  whidi,  by  the 
way,  was  a  considerable  falling  off  from 
the  estimate  of  last  year,  which  proposed 
96,000/.  How  came  this  difference  ?  Did 
lord  Chdmondeley  suggest  it  ?  Did  that 
noble  lord  ask  for  85,000/.  ?  In  his  opt* 
nion,  that  noble  lord  asked  for  neither  the 
one  sum  nor  the  other.  This  indeed  he 
had  no  doubt  would  be  ascertained  upon 
the  inquiry  which  he  proposed.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  lord  steward  should 
ever  demand  such  asum  for  tlie maintenance 
of  the  Prince  Regent's  court.  This  officer 
had,  it  would  be  recollected,  an  allowance 
of  105,000/.  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
majesty's  court.  But  his  majesty  bad 
several  tables  in  town  for  the  supply  of  the 
junior  brandies  of  the  royal  ramily,  for 
equerries,  &o.  besides  his  establishment  at 
Windsor,  while  the  Regent  kept  a  table 
only  for  his  own  familjr,  with  a  table  for 
his  pages.  The  difference  of  expense 
was,  therefore,  moat  material,  and  the 
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proposed  aHowaoce  for  the  lord  stewtrd's 
departmenfc  was  comparatively  enormous. 
Such  a  circumstance,  then,  loudly  called 
for  inquiry,  for  the  proposed  OBtablish* 
noent  exceeded  all  rational  calculation. 
The  reason  why  that  retrenchment  had 
taken  place^  he  believed  he  could  satis- 
factorily explain.  It  would  be  seen,  by 
referring  to  the  estimates  of  last  year,  that 
96,000/.  was  the  sum  which  the  lord 
steward  was  required  to  spend,  and  very 
diligently^  no  doubt,  diat  officer  endea- 
voured to  obey  his  InstnictionB.  But  all 
would  not  do,  lor  it  appeared  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  actual  expense  of  the  quarter 
ending  October  10,  1815  (he  spoke  of 
that  quarter,  because  the  two  preoedmg 
ones  he  had  not  yet  obtained^,  that  there 
was  a  saving  of  5,000/.  in  spite  of  all  his 
e&rts.  That  was  a  sad  fiedhng  off;  so  the 
next  quarter  he  resolved  to  bestir  himself, 
6ndtng  he  was  getting  so  much  to  leeward. 
J[A  lauffh].  Every  things  happened  to  be 
m  his  favour.  The  Christmaa  festivities 
at  Brighton  were  conducted  upon  the 
most  liberal  scale ;  the  utmost  endeavours 
were  made  to  collect  visitants  irom  all 
quarters,  many  members  of  that  honour- 
able House  lent  their  assistance,  and  a 
sharp  easterly  wind  set  in  on  purpose,  as 
it  were,  to  give  an  edge  to  their  appetites 
TA  laugh]  ;  and  yet,  with  all  those  auxU- 
liaries,  the  lord  steward  could  not  set  be- 
yond 1,000/.  more  than  what  he  had  spent 
the  preceding  quarter.  If^  then,  the  un- 
fortunate savings  of  the  two  quarters  were 
added  tc^etber^  it  would  be  fomd  that 
there  were  nearly  10,000/.,  through  whidi 
they  could  not  contrive  to  eat  their  way. 
Hence  arose,  no  doubt,  the  econonriol 
zeal  of  the  noble  lord,  from  an  absdute 
despair  of  being  able  to  squander  any 
more.  But  what  ought  to  be  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  House  upon  that  pomt?  They 
saw  that\estimates  were  formed  upon  the 
laest  extravagant  calculations,  without 
any  regard  to  the  real  necessities  of  the 
civil  liii;  and  he  would  venture  to  affirm, 
that  if  10,000/.  were  kipped  off  voluntarily 
by  ministess,  it  would  appear,  from  invea- 
ttgation,  that  20,000/.  more  might  be  de- 
ducted, consntently  wish  all  due  splendour 
and  abundance  to  the  royal  uble,  even 
from  Ihe  ieduoed  estimate  of  85,000/L 
Those  deductions  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  expenses  incurred  for  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales.  He  weuid  passthem 
entirely  over,  though  he  must  say  that  he 
saw  certain  artkdea  chaiged  under  that 
heady  which  be  could  not  oomprehend. 
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When  he  considered  the  retired  life  led  by 
her  Royal  Highness,  he  was  at  a  k»  u 
conceive  how  they  could  be  incurred. 
Not  only  did  she  live  without  any  show  or 
ostentation,  but  absolutely  in  the  utmoa 
degree  of  privacy.  It  was  soSfient,  bov* 
ever,  for  mm,  to  show  that  the  estiooste  of 
last  year,  in  the  lord  steward's  department, 
waa  greater  than  could  be  expended,  and 
also  that  the  estimate  for  die  praem 
year  was  larger  than  that  required  fat 
1814. 

He  should  next  consider  the  fifth  clMy 
or  the  lord  chamberlain's  departmeot 
Last  year  that  amounted  to  about  45,00011 
for  the  mere  expenses  of  the  royal  resi- 
dences, exclusively  of  various  hwj 
chargea  of  other  denominations.  Nov  it 
was  estimated  at  40,000{.  including  St. 
James's  and  Kensington  Pahices,  Kev, 
Hampton  Court,  Carbon-house,  Ac.  Of 
that  gross  amount  no  less  than  90JML 
was  abaocbed  by  Carlton-house  slope 
[Hear,  hear!].  He  was  aware  tbeeiti- 
mate  mentioned  Carlton-house,  and  <*  the 
other  residences  of  die  Prince  Regent'* 
But,  in  point  of  hct,  the  Prince  Regent 
had  no  other  residence  than  Carlton-lioafe 
which  could  be  charged  upon  the  civil  Hit 
Brighton  iras  a  private  property.  Nov, 
would  any  hon.  member  who  heard  him 
believe  it  possible,  that  a  sum  of  20,00tf« 
could  be  required,  from  year  to  yeir, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Carl- 
ton-house  with  furniture?  LettfaeHodM 
recollect  also,  what  enormous  sumt  had 
been  expended  during  the  last  three  yean 
for  the  saase  purpose,  and  then  be  would 
ask,  whether  there  could  even  be  any  room 
in  Carltonohousewfaereanyadditionslfuntt- 

ture  could  be  put  ?  Plate,  Imeo,  giii>j 
every  thing  which  the  wit  of  man  could 
fancy,  or  in  which  the  most  profiiieextii* 
vaganee  eeuid  indolfle^  had  been  accoon* 
lated  during  that  nerwd,  and  yet  Aey  vere 
now  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  ^^>^ 
more  foe  die  same  purpose.  Nav,  be  ^ 
not  know  whether  even  more  thsn  tw 
20,000^  was  not  appropriated  to  tbe  a- 
penses  of  Carlton-house.  There  was  as 
estimate  of  10,000^  for  contingeaci^^j 
considenble  portion  of  which  he  believ^ 
it  very  probable,  would  be  spent  for  tbo 
same  object  And  let  the  House  bear  ui 
mind,  that  in  addition  to  aU  that,  itap- 
peered  npon  the  face  of  the  rqiort,  w 
30,0002.  were  voted  last  year  for  fumtft^ 
which  was  stHi  m  atere.  Now,wbstw<^ 
the  expeaaas  of  that  branch  of  the jom 
Ghamberhun'i  deportment  dniog  we<«*^ 
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y  eftn  from  1 8(M  to  1 81 1 » when  S  t  Jamet'ti 
Kew»  and  KenaiDstoQ  Palacat  were  regu* 
larly  occupied?  The  eTOiage  was  neimy 
SOOOLy  bul  ihen  llie  duket  of  Cambridge 
and  Cumberland  re^ed  in  St.  James'a  pa* 
lace*  At  this  present  momeot,  Kensington 
palace  was  occupied  by  two  of  the  royal 
dukesy  the  duke  of  Kent  and  the  duke  of 
Sussex,  and  only  about  1S5/.  per  annum 
were  laid  out  upon  that  residence.  He 
was  aware  that  SOOl.  were  placed  in  the 
estimate,  but  in  point  of  fact,  the  disbone- 
meats  really  made  were  not  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  repairing  of  a  single  pane  of 

flassy  if  required.  He  knew  from  nis  own 
nowledge  that  not  only  splendour  was 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  but  that  actual 
conveniencies  were  neglected.  And  why 
was  all  that  parsimony  to  be  enfiwced  in 
those  instances }  From  motives  of  econo- 
my I  Certainly  not.  The  object  was  to 
diminish  the  gross  amount  of  expenditure, 
in  order  that  the  particular  expenditure  of 
Carlton-house  might  be  enlarged  [Hear, 
hear!].^Then,  with  regard  to  the  esta* 
bKshments  at  Windsor  and  the  queen's 
palace.  Their  average  expense  during 
the  seven  years  before  referred  to,  was 
about  11,800/.  and  yet  he  believed  there 
was  no  want  of  sufficient  dignity  and  splen- 
dour about  the  royalperson.  Now,SO,000(L 
were  to  be  voted  for  one  house  alone, 
which,  in  pomt  of  sise,  might  almost  stand 
in  the  centre  of  Windiior  castle.  If  such 
waste  and  extravagance  were  sanctioned, 
it  would  be  mere  mockery  to  talk  of  eco- 
nomy. During  that  interval,  however, 
there  was  no  want  of  royal  magnificence. 
Installations  were  held,  suppers  and  fttes 
were  siven,  and  many  entertainments  in- 
dulged in,  which  he  apprehended  were 
^uite  as  gratifying,  and  somewhat  more  so, 
in  the  public  estunation,  than  some  that 
have  lately  been  exhibited.  He  declared 
he  could  not  comprehend  how  20,0002.  a 
year  could  be  expended  upon  furniture  for 
Carlton-house,  unless,  indeed,  every  year 
there  was  to  be  alterations  and  changes  to 
follow  each  frivolous  varie^  of  fashion.  If 
such  was  to  be  the  practice,  then  he  was 
willing  to  admit  that  mjOOOL  would  not 
be  suflicient;  but  if,  being  once  furnished, 
it  was  to  continue  so,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  at  least,  according  to  the  custom 
heretofore,  then  he  believed  most  coosd- 
entiouslv  that  10,000/.  would  be  found 
more  than  enough.  Perhaps  he  should 
be  told  of  the  •«  other  residences  of  the 
Prince  Regent  ;**  but  he  would  repeat,  not 
only  that  Carltoo-house  was  the  only  one 


which  could  be  justly  diamd  upon  the 
civil  list,  but  that,  in  point  offset,  his  royal 
highness  had  no  other  residence,  strictlir 
speaking*  Would  the  noble  lord  taJk 
fllbottt  the  cottage  in  Windsor  sreat  park? 
That  was  no  residence  of  the  Prince  Re« 
gent.  It  appeared  sometimes  in  the  pub« 
He  prints  (a  ffood  authority  in  such  a  case^ 
for  a  person  nlliog  his  distinguished  ststion 
could  not  move  about  without  being  no* 
ticed),  that  his  royal  highness  pasied  tww 
or  three  days  there  occasionally,  and  that 
was  all.  The  great  lodge,  in  Windsor 
park,  was  no  royal  residence,  for  it  was  aC 

C resent  occupied  by  Mr.  Nash,  and  Craa- 
oume  lodge  was  now  empty,  though  he 
hoped  it  would  become  the  residence  of 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  CharlottOr 
Such,  Chen,  was  the  state  of  the  lord 
chaml>erlain'iB  estimates,  so  far  as  regarded 
Carlton-house.  As  to  the  board  of  works, 
though  nominally  under  the  lord  chamber* 
Iain's  direction,  it  was  practicallv  imder 
the  control  of  parliament^  and  therefore 
he  was  not  so  jealous  upon  that  subject, 
because  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  any 
time  in  setting  matters  to  rights  in  that 
branch.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  his  firm 
and  deliberate*  opinion,  that  if  a  thorough 
and  full  investigation  into  the  expenditure 
of  the  civil  Ibt  were  adopted,  savings  to  a 
veiy  considerable  amount  (he  would  not 
specify  any  sum)  might  be  obtained.  He 
had  frequently  said  in  that  House,  and  he 
would  say  it  again,  that  there  were  too 
many  public  officers  attached  to  it.  There 
were  too  many  lords  of  the  bedchamber*- 
too  many  equerries— »too  many  grooma 
[Hear,  hear!].  Yet  he  was  not  for  cur- 
tailing the  splendour  of  royalty.  The 
lords  of  tlie  bedchamber  appointed  about 
the  person  of  the  King  were  mere  sine* 
cures,  and  those  about  the  Prince  Regent 
were  not  much  better;  for  where  there 
were  twenty  drawing  rooms  held  by  hia 
majesty  there  was  not  one  now.  It  would 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  these  were  unplea- 
sant things  to  discuss.  They  might  be  so« 
Bu|  the  country  was  also  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant situation ;  and  he  did  not  see  how 
the  latter  could  be  relieved  without  such 
discussions  as  the  former. 

The  next  point  of  the  noble  lord's  speech 
that  required  to  be  noticed,  was  the  new 
mode  m  regulating  the  dvO  list,  and  the 
manner  of  carrying  that  regulation  into 
efiect.  Ln  the  quarter  endine  October, 
1815,  the  marquis  of  Hertfordhad  made 
a  jeturn  to  the  treasury  precisely  in  the 
terms  directed  by  the  warrant  of  the  Prince 
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.granted  out  of  the  droits  of  the  Crowo»  in 
>«id  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  rojal 
family,  as  great  misapplications  of  those 
droits.  Nowy  it  nefer  had  heretofore  been 
doubted^  that  aids  to  the  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family  were  a  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  the  droits  of  the  Crown  was  per- 
fectly justifiable — just  as  much  so  as  if 
parliament  had  been  called  upon  to  vote 
thorn;  for  in  no  degree  did  the  aids  in 
question  differ  from  the  aids  which  had 
been  affi>rded  in  former  times. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  speech, 
the  right  hon*  gentleman  had  indulged 
himself  in  some  very  strong  expressions 
«n  the  5S4|000/.  which  had  been  voted  for 
ihe  arrears  of  the  civil  list.  He  trusted 
that  the  House  would  discharge  from 
their  minds  the  misconception  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  remarks  were  cal- 
culated to  produce,  aad  that  thev  would 
DOtsuflerthe  right  hen.  gentlemans  sweep- 
ing imputation  to  lead  them  to  suppose, 
that  in  paying  those  arrears  the  country 
had  been  paying  only  the  arrears  of  the 
royal  expenditure.  On  a  late  occasion 
be  (lord  Castlereagh)  had  stated  that 
the  utmost  amount  of  the  arrears  of  the 
royal  expenditure  in  four  years  was 
184,00(M.  When,  in  the  year  1812,  par- 
liament gave  100,000/.  to  the  civil  list,  it 
was  for  two  purposes ;  the  first,  that  of 
liquidating  the  inevitable  arrears  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  period  of  the 
restricted  regency;  the  second,  for  the 
^quipooent  of  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  The  arrears,  however,  of 
the  period  of  the  restricted  regency  swal- 
lowed up  the  whole  of  that  sum,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  equipment  necessarily  be- 
came arrears  in  the  lord  chamberlain's  de- 
liartment. 

Other  occasions  would  occur  in  which 
be  might  enter  more  minutely  into  the  de- 
tail of  the  subject  than  at  present ;  but 
there  was  one  branch  of  them  on  which  he 
mould  shortly  trouble  the  House,  feeling 
•nxious  as  he  did  to  afford  every  possible 
tnfbrmation  on  the  question  before  them. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that 
be  (lora  Castlereagh)  put  himself  rery 
forward  in  the  justification  of  the  expendi- 
ture and  of  the  arreara  of  the  civil  list. 
Why  did  he  do  so?  Because  he  knew 
that  the  arrears  of  the  civil  list  were  attri- 
butable to  the  public  expenditure,  rather 
than  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Crown, 
and  because  he  was  aware  that  the  foroign 
expenditure  was  necessarily  increasadi  as 
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compared  with  other  periods  of  dial  &uo 
tuatmg  expense.  In  the  progress  of  the 
bill  which  he  should  have  the  honour  tf 
introducing  for.  the  better  regulation  of  the 
civil  list,  opportunities  would  occur  for  de- 
tailing the  firounds  on  which  he  entertsioed 
these  convtctions,  and  for  sifting  tbem  to 
the  bottom.  At  present  he  only  wished  i 
little  to  disarm  that  jealousy  which  it  wm 
attempted  to  excite  in  the  House,  before 
a  full  examination  of  the  grounds  on  whidi 
it  was  afected  to  be  founded.  He  could 
not  but  persuade  himself  that  the  Hooie 
would  find  the  nature  and  extent  of  tbe 
expenditure  to  wfaick  he  had  alluded  full; 
warranted  by  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  it  had  grown. 

Tliere  were  two  or  three  poinfi  of 
attack  on  the  expenses  of  the  cif  11  littt 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  badie 
tected,  and  on  which  he  begged  pensisioo 
to  say  a  few  words,  and  more  psrtlculvly 
on  the  special  missions  in  which  he  him- 
self, lord  Cathcarty  and  lord  Stewart  had 
been  engaged.  As  to  the  latter,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  must  allow  him  to  nji 
that  it  was  a  most  unfair  statement  to  as- 
sert that  those  noble  lords  bad  been 
brought  to  Paris  to  assist  him  (lord  Cai- 
tlereagh)  in  the  negociations  which  were 
carried  on  in  that  coital.  They  did  not 
visit  Paris  for  that  purpose.  They  were 
there  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  si  in* 
dependent  public  functionaries.  Havmg 
been  sent  as  ambassadors  from  this  counu^r 
to  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  AustrU; 
when  those  emperors  left  their  own  capi- 
tals and  went  to  Pteris,  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  noble  lords  in  question  sh<^"^^ 
company  the  monarchs  to  whom  they  bad 
been  accredited.  He  repeated,  therefore* 
that  they  came  to  Paris  not  to  aasist  hoi 
in  the  negociations,  there  pendiogi  but  to 
discharge  their  publip  and  particular  da- 
ties.  With  respect  to  the  expense  locor* 
red  by  the  missions  of  the  two  noble  lonH, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Houae  on? 
to  recall  one  fact  in  order  to  account  toriu 
being  much  larger  than  it  otherwise  woo^ 
have  been:  he  meant  the  unfavooraDM 
rate  of  exchange  which  existed  during  tw 
two  first  years  of  those  missions,  ^^^^ 
threw  on  them  a  great  increase  of  cbar^ 
In  fact,  the  whole  class  of  foreign  esp' 
diture  in  She  civU  list  was  swelled  by  t^ 
circumstanoe,  as  much  as  the  ^^^^,f^^ 
military  expenditure  had  been  swells  ^7. 
it.    This  was  the  natural  cposeaoeoc^  ^ 

a  state  of  things  in  which,  in  ^^''^[JLat 
able  to  spend  a  huadrad  poupdsi  *  I'^^'^ 
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necetiary  to  incar  an  expense  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  and  in  some  cases  much 
more.  In  addition  to  the  consideration 
which  he  had  just  stated,  it  should  be  re- 
collected, that  aAer  lord  Cathcart  had 
formed  an  establishment  at  Petersburgh, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  city  for 
Vienna,  so  that  for  some  time  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  maintaining  two  esta- 
blishments. So  it  w(|s  with  lord  Stewart; 
after  having  created  an  establishment  at 
Vienna,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  field, 
and  thus  incur  a  double  expense.  When 
these  subjects  should  come  to  be  more 
fully  considered,  he  was  prepared  to  give 
full  satisfaction  with  respect  to  them. 

As  to  himself,  he  did  not  believe  when 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  came  to  examine 
the  nature  of  tlie  special  missions  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  and  to  compare 
them  with  other  special  missions  of  for- 
mer occurrence,  that  he  would  find  any 
ground  for  reproach  on  the  score  of  im- 
provident expenditure.  By  the  unfortu- 
nate manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  such 
missions  were  made  up,  all  the  expenses 
abroad  /in  that  country  at  least  to  which 
the  minister  was  sent)  were  drawn  in  the 
name  of  the  minister.  Thus  it  happened, 
that  in  Uie  statement  of  the  expenses  at- 
tendant on  his  (lord  Casilereagh's)  mis- 
sions, many  items  were  introduced  with 
which  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and 
a  general  impression  was  thereby  unjustly 
created,  that  those  expenses  were  penon- 
ally  respecting  himself.  When  the  de- 
tails came  to  be  examined  it  would  appear, 
that  of  the  43,00(V.  which  stood  in  his 
name,  24,000/.  was  the  whole  amount  of 
the  expense  actually  connected  with  his 
missions.  With  the  rest  he  had  no  more 
to  do  than  he  had  with  the  couriers  to  the 

?ayment  of  whom  a  part  of  it  was  applied, 
le  had  been  sent  on  foreign  service  three 
times.  The  duration  of  that  service  was, 
on  an  average  about  six  months  at  each 
of  those  periods.  The  expense  of  each  of 
his  missions,  therefore,  was  about  8,000/. 
He  would  not  presume  to  say  any  thing 
of  the  importance  of  the  objecta  with 
which  ho  was  charged  on  those  occ^ions, 
but  he  must  observe,  that  they  compelled 
him,  in  the*  pursuit  of  tliem,  to  take  reiy 
long  and  very  expensive  joomies.  Be- 
skles,  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  very 
different  from  that  of  most  other  foreign 
ministers.  He  was  obliged  to  carry  a 
considerable  establishment  about  with  him, 
as  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  his  office 
of  secretary  of  slate  for  foreign  affairs  wu 


transacted  by  him  while  on  the  contitieolr 
He  had  indeed  no  less  than  twelve  gender- 
men  with  him  for  that  purpose ;  and  ho 
could  assure  the  House,  that  although  ho 
sometimes  found  that  number  too  few,  ho 
never  found  it  too  many.  Some  of  thesr 
gentlemen  came  from  his  own  department, 
some  from  other  foreign  ministers ;  in  all, 
however,  there  weiPe  twelve  working  indi* 
viduals,  forming  part  of  his  family.  Undef 
all  these  circumstances,  he  did  not  find 
8,000/.  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
pense of  each  mission.  Without  meaninc 
to  boast  of  very  rigid  economy,  he  could 
assure  the  House,  that  he  had  no  super- 
ikious  splendour  v  so  far  from  it,  indeed, 
that  it  reqaired  the  good  nature  of  thosa 
who  vttited  htm  to  accept  the  entertail^ 
ment  which  he  gave  them    [Hear]. 

As  to  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  goo* 
tleman  lie  should  oppose  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  expedient  for  the  House 
to  travel  out  of  the  course  which  they  had 
uniformly  pursued  on  this  subject.  They 
had  never  exhft>ited  any  disposition  to 
enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  royal  household.  On  the  re* 
presentations  submitted  to  them,  they  had 
formed  a  general  conception  of  what  might 
be  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  royal 
family;  and  not  on  those  alone,  but  also  on 
the  experience  of  a  long  course  of  years^ 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  judge  satis* 
factorily  on  the  subject.  For  his  own 
part,  he  really  did  not  think  that  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  obtahi  a  clearer 
view  of  the  question,  to  accede  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  proposition.  Those  wha 
were  dispoaed  to  give  their  minds  and 
their  time  to  the  subject,  complicated  aad 
difficult  as  ft  was,  would  find  on  the  table 
of  that  House,  a  mass  of  information  st> 
large  as  evidently  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity  of  any  thing  further.  There  was 
hardly  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
roost  trifling  expense  of  the  civil  list  which 
might  not  be  completely  elucidated  by  a 
reference  to  the  reports,  five  in  number, 
on  the  table  of  the  House.  If  it  was  in- 
formation which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
wanted,  had  an  attempt  ever  been  made 
to  refuse  it?  Down  to  the  moment  at 
which  he  was  speaking  there  had  never 
been  an  account  called  for,  or  an  expla- 
nation reouired  which  had  not  been  ac- 
corded with  the  utmost  liberality,  the 
House  proceeding  in  those  cases  (as  he 
hoped  tney  would  always  proceed  in  simi- 
lar cases),  by  an  address  to  the  Crown. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  right  hon. 
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gentleman  would  not  persuade  them  to 
depart  from  their  uniform  line  of  conduct, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information, 
a  request  for  which  had  never  been  re- 
fused. Nor  did  he  think  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (if  it  were 
acquiesced  in  by  the  House)  of  calling 
individuals,  and  examining  them  as  to  all 
the  little  family  details  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, would  be  available  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  made.  He  was  *  per- 
suaded that  no  effort  such  a  committee  as 
that  moved  for  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man might  make,  would  enable  them, 
▼arying  as  the  foreign  portion  of  the  civil 
list  must  necessarily  be,  to  fix  the  expen- 
diture to  a  certain  sum.  He  trusted  that 
the  House,  having  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  last  year  before  them,  having 
the  estimates  of  the  present  year  before 
them,  having  a  great  mass  of  other  infor- 
mation before  them,  and  having  further 
explanation  within  their  reach,  if  further 
explanation  should  be  deemed  necessary, 
would  reject  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
motion  for  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  parliamentary  proceeding. 

As  to  the  general  result  of  the  estimates, 
the  House  would  find,  taking  that  portion 
of  them  which  was  applicable  to  the  house- 
hold, that  it  did  not  exceed  the  average 
expenditure  up  to  1811.  In  the  third 
class,  there  certainly  was  an  increase  of 
12,000^.  And  why?  Because  we  had 
twelve  more  missions  on  the  continent. 
This  perfectly  explained  the  cause  of  the 
augnientation  of  that  part  of  the  estimates 
in  the  present  year.  He  did  trust,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  would  adhere  to  the 
principle  on  which  it  had  always  acted 
with  respect  to  the  civil  list;  and  that  what- 
ever information  they  might  require  on 
the  subject,  they  would  apply  for  by  an 
address  to  the  Crown.  He  would  venture 
to  say,  that  no  additional  information  (if 
information  was  really  the  object),  for 
which  the  House  could  wish  would  be 
.withheld.  He  saw  no  objection  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  appointed  last  year,  if  it  were 
thought  necessary*  But  really,  the  report 
of  that  committee  appeared  to  him  to  com- 
municate abundant  information.  What 
he  distinctly  objected  to  was  the  exami- 
nation of  persons  with  respect  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  royal  household.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  found  that  the  House 
kWBs  against  him  on  this  point;  for  he  had 
abstained  from  further  attendance  on  the 
committee  of  last  year,  when  tlie  House 
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refused  to  give  to  that  comntittec  th« 
power  which  he  required.  The  right  iion. 
gentleman  had  attempted  to  p«>i»t  ret 
some  evils  which  in  his  opinion  woulij 
arise  from  the  control  of  the  proposetl  au- 
ditor. The  House  would  allow  him  lo 
say  that  the  appointment  of  that  officer 
was  especially  recommended  by  the  com* 
mittee  appointed  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  investigate  the  subject,  h  to 
his  power  he  would  not  have  more  than 
was  possessed  by  the  present  auditors  of 
the  civil  list.  He  was  not  to  havetnT 
authority  of  a  novel  nature.  The  trei' 
sury,  in  order  to  enable  them  propeHv  to 
regulate  the  household,  must  have  a  more 
immediate  connexion  with  it.  Ik'sides 
they  had  not  time  for  the  task.  It  v» 
necessary  that  the  audit  of  the  civil  \^ 
should  be  an  early  audit ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  leave  that  duty  to  geners! 
auditors  without  subjecting  it  to  the  is* 
convenience  of  falling  into  arrear. 

He  would  not  trouble  the  House  snj 
further  at  present  on  the  question.  He 
was  apprehensive  that  they  would  think 
the  details  dry  and  little  interestirg. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  ^u 
one  of  extreme  importance.  He  trusted 
that  the  House,  influenced  by  a  proper 
spirit  of  economy,  and  at  the  same  tiiof 
feeling  that  deference  to  the  Crown  irhid 
had  always  marked  their  conduct,  would 
have  recourse  to  those  modes  alone  of  ob* 
taining  information  which  they  had  hi- 
therto adopted.  He  trusted  that  in  exa- 
mining the  details  of  tlie  expenses  of  the 
household,  they  would  always  bear  in  min<). 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  arrears  ot 
the  civil  list  appertained  to  those  expenser* 
The  whole  amount  of  the  exceeding 
of  the  household  in  four  years  *•* 
180,000/.  and  he  was  confideDt,  if  t<t 
equipment  of  the  regency  had  not  crentec 
an  extraordinary  expenditure,  especial 
in  the  lord  chamberlain's  department,  t)ia| 
no  debt  at  all  would  have  been  iocum^t 
in  that  branch  of  the  civil  list.  Ti»c  rich: 
hon.  gentleman  had  asserted,  ^bat  tht 
debt  ought  to  have  been  extinguished  p} 
the  droits  of  the  Crown,  and  that  pai''|'' 
roent  ought  to  have  had  nodiing  tow 
with  it.  That,  however,  would  have  be« 
in  contradiction  to  the  existing  sUtute,  oj 
which  it  was  directed  that  under  the  c^ 
cumstances  in  which  that  debt  wa«pl«<^^' 
it  should  be  brought  before  P«r*»"!*"!  ,!J 
order  that  its  nature  and  extent  "^'rS  j 
ascertained.  The  noble  lord  c^^  ^JJ 
by  repeating  hi^  firm  expcciatioo  that 
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House  would  not  institute  the  kind  of  in- 
quiry proposed  by  the  rieht  hon.  gentle- 
ratn,  but  that  if  they  neeaed  inforroatfon, 
tbej  would  address  the  throne  for  it. 

Mr.  Cakraff  observed,  that  be  could 
not  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  a  ques- 
tion at  once  affecting  the  splendour  of  the 
Crown  and  the  burthens  imposed  on  the 
people  could  erer  be  uninteresting  to  the 
House  of  Commons.    He  begged  to  ask, 
whether  any  of  the  other  estimates  of  ex- 
penditure were  erer  found  deficient  ?  Was 
it  ever  necessary  for  ministers  to  come  to 
parliament  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
additional  sums  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  for 
the  plainest  of  all  reasons— because,  with 
respect  to  the  estimates  of  the  navy  and 
army,  and  of  other  services,  ministers  were 
responsible,  and  were*bound  to  apply  the 
sums  Toted  by  parliament  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  granted.  Why  should 
not  the  same  responsibility  exist  in  the 
management  of  the  civil  list?  The  absence 
of  it  rendered  inquiries  necessary ;  and  as 
to  the  delicacy  of  which  the  noble  lord 
had  said  bo  much,  although  he  would  be 
the  last  to  break  through  it  in  ordinary 
cases,  yet«  after  committees  upon  com- 
mittees had  in  vain  reported,  he  thought 
that  some  other  mode  of  investigation 
more  effectual  was  indispensable.    He  put 
it  on  the  footing  of  any  other  exceeding 
for  which  the  public  was  made  liable ;  and 
if  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  earnest 
in  its  professions  of  economy,  it  was  its 
duty  to  prosecute  this  inquiry.    Where 
could  it  better  commence  a  system  of  re- 
trenchment than  in  the  highest  quarters  ? 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  willing  to  allow 
that  a  proper  degree  of  forbearance  ought 
to  be  observed.    The  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  the  estimate  first  laid  upon  the  table 
was  not  intended  to  be  relied  upon  by 
ministers;  and  that,  principally  in  conse- 
quence^of  the  decrease  in  the  price  of 
provisions,  it  had  been  found  practicable 
to  reduce  it  to  the  extent  or  100,000/. 
Wliy  were  not  these  important  documents 
fitly  prepared  in  the  nrst  instance,  and 
what  was  the  fair  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  vacillation  ?  Was  it  not  that  the 
estimate  of  1815,  and  those  presented  on 
other  occasions,  were  all  drawn  up  so 
loosely,  and  upon  such  vague  materials, 
that  the  House  could  not  place  the  slight- 
est reliance  upon  them.    On  a  former  day 
the  noble  lord  had  spoken  of  the  advan- 
tages of  which  the  sovereign  might  now 
have  been  in  poasession,  had  he  retained 
bis  hereditary  revenue :  to-night  he  had 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


not  touched  upon  that  pointy  and  be  (Mr. 
C.)  thought  it  would  not  be  very  difficult 
to  show,  that  had  the  King  retained  the 
hereditary  revenue  of  George  2nd,  he 
would  not  have  had  so  large  an  annucJ  in- 
come as  he  derived  from  the  annuity  for 
which  it  was  commuted.  The  whole  sub- 
ject requh*ed  immediate  and  thorough 
examination ;  and  if  the  House  refused  to 
grant  the  motion  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
it  roust  in  future  be  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  minister,  who  only  prepared 
estimates  like  those  now  on  the  table,  to 
answer  the  convenience  of  the  moment. 
The  noMe  lord  had  complained  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  treated  this  question 
invidiously.  If  to  examine  it  with  pa- 
tience and  acuteness,  and  to  state  the  re- 
sult with  accuracy  and  ability,  were  to 
treat  it  invidiously,  the  charge  was  weH 
founded.  He  (Mr.  Calcraft),  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  that  the  subject  had  beea 
most  fairly  displayed ;  and  if  the  details 
were  surprising,  they  were  with  fidelity 
taken  from  the  papers  presentedi  An 
men  must  be  astonisned  at  the  fact  of  fur* 
niture  to  the  extent  of  50,000^  being  sent 
to  one  house,  into  wbich  already  so  much 
had  been  crowded.  The  great  remedjr 
suggested  by  the  noble  lord  was,  to  ap^ 
pomt  an  auditor,  who  was  to  be  account- 
able; but  if  the  great  personages  now 
concerned,  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and 
the  lords  chamberlain  and  steward,  did 
not  afford  sufficient  security  that  the  civil 
list  would  be  properly  managed,  what  con* 
fidence  could  be  placed  in  a  mere  auditor 
of  accounts,  who  was  to  be  paid  because 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  would  not  fulfil 
duties  hitherto  imposed  upon  them  ?  On  a 
previous  occasion  the  noble  lord  had  com- 
plained that  Great  Britain  had  acted  to- 
wards her  sovereign  in  a  niggardly  man- 
ner, unworthy  of  her  resources ;  and,  to 
prove  his  assertion,  he  had  instanced  the 

freater  revenues  of  the  king  of  France* 
ie  (Mr.  C.)  was  not  aware  that  the 
splendour  and  the  luxuries  of  the  Crown 
had  ever  been  abridged  in  this  country, 
even  when  all  classes  were  suffering :  he 
thought  the  charge  unfounded,  and,  had 
it  been  true,  it  did  not  follow  that  we 
should  do  better  to  imitate  the  example 
of  France.  When  the  whole  nation  waa 
caHing  for  retrenchment,  it  would  ill  be» 
come  the  representatives  of  the  nation  to 
refuse  this  motion.  He  could  not  per- 
suade himself  that  it  would  be  rejected ; 
and  if  it  were  granted,  more  beneficial  re- 
sults would,  &  was  cenvinccd,  -be  ob- 
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gentleman  would  not  persuade  them  to 
depart  from  their  uniform  line  of  conduct^ 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information, 
a  request  for  which  had  never  been  re- 
fused. Nor  did  he  think  the  proposition 
of  the  right  bon.  gentleman  (if  it  were 
acquiesced  in  by  the  House)  of  calling 
individuals,  and  examining  them  as  to  all 
thelittle  family  details  of  the  royal  house- 
holdy  would  be  available  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  made.  He  was  -  per- 
suaded that  no  effort  such  a  committee  as 
that  moved  for  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man might  make,  would  enable  them, 
varying  as  the  foreign  portion  of  the  civil 
list  must  necessarily  be,  to  fix  the  expen- 
diture to  a  certain  sum.  He  trusted  that 
ihe  House,  having  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  last  year  before  them^  having 
the  estimates  of  the  present  year  before 
them,  having  a  great  mass  of  other  infor- 
mation before  them,  and  having  further 
explanation  within  their  reach,  if  further 
explanation  should  be  deemed  necessary, 
would  reject  the  right  lion,  gentleman's 
motion  for  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  parliamentary  proceeding. 

As  to  the  general  result  of  the  estimates, 
the  House  would  find,  taking  that  portion 
of  them  which  was  applicable  to  the  house- 
hold, that  it  did  not  exceed  the  average 
expenditure  up  to  1811.  In  the  third 
class,  there  certainly  was  an  increase  of 
12,00(W.  And  why?  Because  we  had 
twelve  more  missions  on  the  continent. 
This  perfectly  explained  the  cause  of  the 
augiqentation  of  that  part  of  the  estimates 
in  the  present  year.  He  did  trust,  there- 
forei  that  the  House  would  adhere  to  the 
principle  on  which  it  had  always  acted 
with  respect  to  the  civil  list;  and  that  what- 
ever information  they  might  require  on 
the  subject,  they  would  apply  for  by  an 
address  to  the  Crown.  He  would  venture 
to  say,  that  no  additional  information  (if 
information  was  really  the  object),  for 
which  the  House  could  wish  would  be 
.withheld.  He  saw  no  objection  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  appointed  last  year,  if  it  were 
thought  necessary.  But  really,  the  report 
of  that  committee  appeared  to  him  to  com- 
municate abundant  information.  What 
he  distinctly  objected  to  was  the  exami- 
nation of  persons  with  respect  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  royal  household.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  found  that  the  House 
t  was  against  him  on  this  point ;  for  he  had 
abstained  from  further  attendance  on  the 
committee  of  last  year,  when  the  House 
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refused  to  give  to  that  committee  the 
power  which  he  required.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  attempted  to  point  out 
some  evils  which  in  his  opinion  would 
arise  from  the  control  of  the  proposed  au- 
ditor. The  House  would  allow  him  to 
say  that  the  appointment  of  that  officer 
was  especially  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  investigate  the  subject.  As  to 
his  power  he  would  not  have  more  than 
was  possessed  by  the  present  auditors  of 
the  civil  list.  He  was  not  to  have  any 
authority  of  a  novel  nature.  The  trea- 
sury, in  order  to  enable  them  properly  to 
regulate  the  household,  must  have  a  more 
immediate  connexion  with  it.  Besides, 
they  had  not  time  for  the  task.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  audit  of  the  civil  list 
should  be  an  early  audit ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  leave  that  duty  to  general 
auditors  without  subjecting  it  to  the  in* 
convenience  of  falling  into  arrear. 

^He  would  not  trouble  the  House  any 
further  at  present  on  the  question.  He 
was  apprehensive  that  they  would  think 
the  details  dry  and  little  interesting. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  was 
one  of  extreme  importance.  He  trusted 
that  the  House,  influenced  by  a  proper 
spirit  of  economy,  and  at  the  same  time 
feeling  that  deference  to  the  Crown  which 
had  always  marked  their  conduct,  would 
have  recourse  to  those  modes  alone  of  ob- 
taining information  which  they  had  hi- 
therto adopted.  He  trusted  that  in  exa- 
mining the  details  of  the  expenses  of  the 
household,  they  would  always  bear  in  mind, 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  arrears  of 
the  civil  list  appertained  to  those  expenses* 
The  whole  amount  of  the  exceedings 
of  the  household  in  four  years  was 
1S0,00M.  and  he  was  confident,  if  the 
equipment  of  the  regency  had  not  created 
an  extraordinary  expenditure,  especially 
in  the  lord  chamberlain's  department,  that 
no  debt  at  all  would  have  been  incurred 
in  that  branch  of  the  civil  list.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  asserted,  that  the 
debt  ought  to  have  been  extinguished  by 
the  droits  of  the  Crown,  and  that  parlia- 
ment ought  to  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  That,  however,  would  have  been 
in  contradiction  to  the  existing  statute,  by 
which  it  was  directed  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  that  debt  was  placed, 
it  should  be  brought  before  parliament  in 
order  that  its  nature  and  extent  might  be 
ascertained.  The  noble  lord  concUideil 
by  repeating  hi^  firm  expectation  that  the 
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House  would  Dot  institute  the  kind  of  in- 
quiry proposed  by  the  right  hoti.  gentle- 
man,  but  that  if  they  needed  informatioD, 
they  would  address  the  throne  for  it. 

Mr.  Cakraft  observed,  that  he  could 
not  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  a  ques- 
tion at  once  aSecttns  the  splendour  of  the 
Crown  and  the  burthens  imposed  en  the 
people  could  ever  be  uninteresting  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  begged  to  ask, 
whether  any  of  the  other  estimates  of  ex- 
penditure were  ever  found  deficient  ?  Was 
It  ever  necessary  for  ministers  to  come  to 
parliament  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
additional  sums  f  Certainly  not ;  and  for 
the  plainest  of  all  reasons— because,  with 
respect  to  the  estimates  of  the  navy  and 
army,  and  of  other  services,  ministers  were 
responsible,  and  were-bound  to  apply  the 
sums  Toted  by  parliament  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  granted.  Why  should 
not  the  same  responsibility  exist  in  the 
management  of  the  civil  list?  The  absence 
of  it  rendered  inquiries  necessary ;  and  as 
to  the  delicacy  of  which  the  noble  lord 
had  said  9o  much,  although  he  would  be 
the  last  to  break  through  it  in'  ordinary 
cases,  yet,  after  committees  upon  com- 
mittees had  in  vain  reported,  he  thought 
that  some  other  mode  of  investigation 
more  effectual  was  indispensable.  He  put 
it  on  the  footing  of  any  other  exceeding 
for  which  the  public  was  made  liable ;  and 
if  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  earnest 
in  its  professions  of  economy,  it  was  its 
doty  to  prosecute  this  inquiry.  Where 
could  it  better  commence  a  system  of  re- 
trenchment than  in  the  highest  quarters  \ 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  willing  to  dlow 
that  a  proper  degree  of  forbearance  ought 
to  be  observed.  The  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  the  estimate  first  laid  upon  the  table 
was  not  intended  to  be  relied  upon  by 
ministers;  and  that,  principally  in  conse- 
quence^of  the  decrease  in  the  price  of 
provisions,  it  had  been  found  practicable 
to  reduce  it  to  the  extent  or  100,000/. 
Why  were  not  these  important  documents 
fitly  prepared  in  the  first  instance,  and 
what  was  the  fair  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  vacillation  \  Was  it  not  that  the 
estimate  of  1815,  and  those  presented  on 
other  occasions,  were  all  drawn  up  so 
looaelr,  and  upon  such  vague  materials, 
that  the  House  could  not  place  the  slight- 
est reliance  upon  them.  On  a  former  day 
the  noble  lord  had  spoken  of  the  advan- 
tages of  which  the  sovereign  might  now 
have  been  in  ponession,  had  he  retained 
bis  hereditary  revenue :  to-night  he  had 
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not  touched  upon  that  point,  and  be  (Mr. 
C.)  thought  it  would  not  be  very  dimcult 
to  show,  that  had  the  King  retained  the 
hereditary  revenue  of  George  2nd,  he 
would  not  have  had  so  large  an  annual  in- 
come as  he  derived  from  the  annuity  for 
which  it  was  commuted.  The  whole  sub« 
ject  required  immediate  and  thorough 
examination  ;  and  if  the  House  refused  to 
grant  the  motion  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
it  must  in  future  be  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  minister,  who  only  prepared 
estimates  like  those  now  on  the  table,  to 
answer  the  convenience  of  the  moment. 
The  noble  lord  had  coropkined  that  hit 
right  hon.  friend  had  treated  this  question 
invidiously.  If  to  examine  it  with  pa- 
tience and  acuteness,  and  to  state  the  re^ 
suit  with  accuracy  and  ability,  were  to 
treat  it  invidiously,  the  charge  was  weH 
founded.  He  (Mr.  Calcrafl),  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  that  the  subject  had  been 
most  fairly  displayed ;  and  if  the  details 
were  surprising,  they  were  with  fidelity 
taken  from  the  papers  presented*  AH 
men  must  be  astonisiied  at  the  fact  of  fur» 
niture  to  the  extent  of  50,000^.  being  sent 
to  one  house,  into  which  already  so  much 
had  been  crowded.  The  great  remedy 
suggested  bv  the  noble  lord  was,  td  ap^ 
point  an  auditor,  who  was  to  be  account- 
able; but  if  the  great  personages  now 
concerned,  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and 
the  lords  chamberlain  and  steward,  did 
not  afford  sufficient  security  that  the  civil 
list  would  be  properly  managed,  what  con- 
fidence could  be  placed  in  a  mere  auditor 
of  accounts,  who  was  to  be  paid  because 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  would  not  fulfil 
duties  hitherto  imposed  upon  them  ?  On  n 
previous  occasion  the  noble  lord  had  com- 
plained that  Great  Britain  had  acted  to- 
wards her  sovereign  in  a  niggardly  man- 
ner, unworthy  of  her  resources ;  and,  to 
prove  his  assertion,  he  had  instanced  the 

freater  revenues  of  the  king  of  France* 
fe  (Mr.  C.)  was  not  aware  that  the 
splendour  and  the  luxuries  of  the  Crown 
hsd  ever  been  abridged  in  this  country, 
even  when  all  classes  were  suffering :  he 
thought  the  charge  unfounded,  and,  had 
it  been  true,  it  did  not  follow  that  we 
should  do  better  to  imitate  the  example 
of  France.  When  the  whole  nation  was 
calling  for  retrenchment,  it  would  ill  b^ 
come  the  representatives  of  the  nation  to 
refuse  this  motion.  He  could  not  per- 
suade himself  that  it  would  he  rejected  ; 
and  if  it  were  granted,  more  beneficial  re- 
sults would,  be  was  cefivinccd,  be  ob- 
(U) 
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tained  than  had  flowed  from  the  reporU 
of  all  former  committees  upon  this  subject. 
Mr.  Long  said,  that  the  hoo.  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  bad  accused  bis 
ikoble  friend  of  stating,  that  the  present 
qaestion  was  one  not  interesting  to  the 
pu6lic.  This  he  most  expressly  denied. 
His  noble  friend  had  said,  that  he  was 
afraid  the  details  (not  the  subject)  would 
prove  dry  and  uninteresting ;  but  he  had 
added,  that  in  his  opinion,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  that  could 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament.   He  did  not  ascribe  to  the  hon. 

• 

gentleman  any  intentional  misrepresents- 
tion  of  the  sentiments  of  his  noble  friend, 
but  a  more  direct  and  complete  misrepre- 
sentation had  never  occurred  within  the 
walls  of  that  House.  The  hon.  gentleman 
having  Grst  stated,  that  all  the  estimates, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  had  been  framed 
of  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list,  had  turned 
out  to  be  erroneous,  had  proceeded  to 
ask  how  it  happened  that  they  were  more 
ao  thap  the  estimates  of  the  army,  or  of 
.the  navy,  or  of  the  ordnance.  The  reason 
was  obvious.  The  army,,  navy,  and  ord- 
nance estimates  were  furnished  every 
year;  and  if  erroneous  one  year,  were 
easily  corrected  in  the  next.  Was  that 
tlie  case  with  the  civil  list  estimates  ?  On 
the  contrary,  there  had  been  but  two 
since  tbe  accession.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  the  House 
should  go  into  the  proposed  committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  menial 
servants  of  the  household,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  evidence  of  other  persons  con- 
nected with  it.  But  that  was  precisely 
the  proposition  on  which  parliament  had 
last  year  decided  in  the  negative.  **  But 
then,''  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
**  why  not  examine  into  the  other  charges 
of  the  civil  list?"  It  was  tbe  plan  of  his 
noble  friend  to  do  so.  One  object  of  his 
^  l»ili  was,  to  bring  those  branches  of  the 
'  civil  list,  which  were  the  most  liable  to 
£uctuation  in  their  amount,  regularly 
under  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
That,  however,  *.vhich  had  principally  in- 
duced him  to  address  the  House  on  this 
occasion  was,  the  observation  made  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tierneyj 
on  the  committee  appointed  by  govern- 
ment to  investigate  the  civil  list,  and 
which  he  termed  an  insult  to  the  House. 
He  (Mr;  Long)  would  state  to  the 
House  the  nature  of  the  appointment 
of  that  committee.  It  originated  in  a 
treasury  minute,   which  was  communi- 
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cated  to  him,  and  in  whioh-  he  and  two 
hon.  friends  of  his  were  desired  to  exa- 
mine the  estimate  of  the  civil  list  of  last 
year,  with  a  view  to  its  rc^duction,  and  to 
the  restriction  of  tlie  expenditure  to  its 
proper  purposes.  They  bad  before  them 
the  different  reports  which  had  been  made 
on  the  subject  by  the  various  parliamen- 
tary Goamiittees,  and  requiring  further  in- 
formation, they  had  been  furnished  with 
it  by  the  direction  of  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Kegent,  who  had  also  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  tbe  commission. 
They  had  diminished  the  estimates  of  last 
year  by  139,000/.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  intimated  that  their  inquiries  had  been 
influenced  by  motives  of  an  undue  nature. 
Did  the  result  show  this  to  be  true  ? 
They  had  suggested  a  reduction  of 
26,000/.  in  the  department  of  foreign  mi- 
nisters ;  they  had  recommended  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  departments  of  tlie  lord  cham- 
berlain, the  lord  Steward,  and  the  master 
of  the  horse,  amounting  to  above  20,000/.; 
they  had  pointed  out  various  desirable  re- 
gulations in  the  different  branches  of  the 
household ;  and,  finally,  they  had  advised 
the  appointment  of  an  auditor  to  examine 
speeaily  -the  accounts  of  the  civil  list. 
Did  the  hon.  gentleman  see  in  all  this  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
to  court  the  favour  of  any  individual  ?  The 
fact  was,  that  they  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  do  their  duty,  and  they  trusted 
they  had  rendered  service  both  to  the 
Prince  Regent  and  to  the  public.  It  had 
always  appeared  to  him,  that  there  wer^ 
two  material  defects  in  tlie  arrangements 
of  the  civil  list.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
fixed  income  being  given  to  meet  a  vari- 
able and  necessarHy  increasing  expendi- 
lure— the  second  the  want  of  an  emcient 
control^  over  that  expenditure.  Certain 
improving  funds  had  been  set  apart  for  the 
civil  list  in  the  time  of  George  2nd.  These, 
parliament  engaged  to  make  good  if  they 
should  fall  short  of  the  sum  of  800,000/^ 
but  if  they  exceeded  that  sum  (as  they 
had  constantly  done)  the  surplua  was  to 
be  enjoyed  by  his  majesty.  The  fundis 
referred  to  liad  considerably  exceeded  the 
sum  of  800,000/.,  and  thie  surplus  had 
been  retained  by  him  according  to  the  in- 
tentions of  parliament.  In  the  rei^  of 
Geo*  3rd,  it  had  been  thought  advisabla 
to  give  a  fixed  income  in  lieu  of  that  pro-^ 
vision  of  which  lie  had  just  liad  occasion 
tp  speak.  The  income  fixed  as  it  then 
was,  had  not  since  been  augmented  with 
reference  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
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tli9  times,  thooeh  every  man  must  be 
aware  a  great  and  anavoidable  increase  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Crown  had  occurred 
between  that  period,  and  the  present 
time.  Though  things  had  greatly  chansed, 
the  established  income  of  the  Crown  liad 
been  held  to  be  equal  to  all  the  situations 
in  which  the  Crown  might  be  placed,  and 
to  all  the  rarioufl  circumstances  of  the 
country  in  peace  or  war.  It  had  been 
expected  to  meet  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
every  article,  and  to  cover  all  the  different 
payments  to  be  made  out  of  the  civil  list, 
which  every  one  must  know  were  liable 
to  the  greatest  fluctuations.  He  would 
give  an  example.  Ti|l  within  these  few 
years  the  printing  for  the  two  Houses  of 
'Parliament  had  ^en  charged  on  the  civil 
list.  The  estimate  for  this  service  bad 
formerly  been  10,OOOf.  Up  to  the  year 
1 80S  it  had  never  exceeded  20,00M.  It  had 
been  taken  off  the  civil  list  in  1804,  and 
the  annual  expense  of  the  printing  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  now  amounted  to 
between  80  and  90,000/.  He  mentioned 
jthis  as  a  singular  instance  of  that  fluctua- 
tion  of  expenditure,  of  which  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  speak,  and  the  subject  was 
one  which  might  deserve  some  inquiry. 
The  disbursements  made  to  the  foreign 
ministers,  which  had  also  come  out  of  the 
civil  list  income,  presented  an  instance  of 
no  less  striking  variation.  In  ]804>  the 
estimate  under  this  head  was  10,000/.;  it 
now  amounted  to  130,000/.  These  cir- 
cumstances being  known,  he  would  ask 
the  House  if  any  thing  could  have  been 
expected  but  what  had  happened  ?  Was 
any  thing  to  be  anticipated  but  that  the 
Crown  must  require  new  revenues  to  be 
provided  for  it,  or  come  to  parliament  to 
seek  the  discharge  of  its  debts  ?  Such,  he 
contended,  must  of  necessity  be  the  con- 
eecpence  of  the  arrangement  he  had  de- 
scribed, and  it  thence  followed  that  it  was 
unjust,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  say  the  incumbrances  which  had 
grown  on  the  civil  list  arose  out  of  any 
disregard  for  economy.  That  which  had 
occurred  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  negli- 
gence or  extravagance,  but  to  that  un- 
policy  which  had  assigned  a  fixed  income, 
to  meet  a  variable  and  increasing  expen- 
diture. Thia  was  the  true  cause  or  the 
applications  which  had  been  made  to  par- 
liament. The  second  defect  which  he 
liad  noticed  in  the  system  was,  that  no 
power  of  control  over  the  civil  list  was 
given  to  those  who  were  held  to  be  re- 
sponsible fpr  any  excess  on  it.    It  might 
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be  said  that  a  control  over  it  bad  been 
given  by  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  but  this  he 
must  deny.  The  control  which  that  mea- 
sure gave  over  one  of  the  classes,  went 
but  to  throw  the  charge  of  that  class  on 
the  remainder,  and  that  classification  was 
absurd  which  did  not  effectually  guard 
against  inconveniences  like  those  which 
had  been  experienced  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion. Of  Mr.  fiurke,  he  must  always 
speak  with  the  greatest  respect,  but  he 
must  say,  as  a  practical  legislator  his  ef- 
forts were  far  from  being  always  success* 
ful.  Had  his  plans  been  as  efficient  when 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect,  as 
they  were  well  founded  in  sound  economy 
and  in  justice,  results  very  different  might 
have  occurred.  In  some  instances,  cer- 
tainly, he  had  done  that  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  The  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  sums  formerly  lefl  in 
the  hands  of  the  paymaster-general,  were 
taken  from  that  officer  and  placed  In  the 
bank,  he  held  to  be  a  wise  arrangement, 
and  one  which  had  proved  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  country.  But  if  they  should 
go  on  to  look  at  his  other  measures  in  the 
same  office,  which  he  (Mr.  Long)  had 
now  the  honour  of  superintending,  it 
would  be  found  that  many  of  them  had 
proved  impracticable.  After  the  exne* 
rienee  of  five  and  twenty  years,  his  plan 
relating  to  the  passing  of  accounts  was 
found  inefficient,  and .  could  not  be  acted 
upon.  He  (Mr.  Long)  had  amended 
this  plan  by  a  new  act,  and  Mr.  Burke'a 
friends  upon  that  occasion  admitted  that 
what  he  had  done,  was  wliat  Mr.  Burke 
intended  to  do.  So  it  was  with  the  civU 
list ;  his  regulations  to  restrain  the  expen- 
diture were  insufficient,  for  the  system  of 
paying  according  to  exact  classification, 
could  not  be  adhered  to,  unless  adequate 
funds  had  been  provided  to  meet  the 
charge.  He  (  Mr.  Long)  approved  of  the 
course  which  oad  been  recommended  on 
the  present  occasion  by  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Castlereagh).  He  approved  of  it, 
as  it  went  to  remove  from  the  civil  list 
those  charges  which  were  most  fluctuating 
in  their  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
give  that  control  over  the  expenditure 
which  he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  had* 
long  been  wanted.  He  approved  of  the 
plan,  as  it  provided  for  the  regulation  of 
the  civil  list,  by  connecting  the  lords^  of 
the  treasury  with  it,  in  a  manner  which 
had  never  been  attempted  before,  and 
giving  them  that  fisir  control  over  it  which 
he  would  maintain  tbey  ought  to  exeiw 
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cise,  and  without  which  he  thought  no 
man  ought  to  aay  they  were  responsible 
for  its  excesses.  An  objection  had  been 
made  to  the  estimates  of  the  civil  list 
being  framed  by  those  on  whom  that  duty 
'  had  heretofore  fallen,  and  it  had  been  saicl 
that  tht'  House  ought  to  take  this  task  upon 
itseir.  He  considered  the  best  course  would 
be  to  form  tliem  as  till  now  they  had  been 
formed,  and  afterwards  bring  them  be- 
fore the  Hou:^e  for  investigation.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  estimates  being  framed  by 
the  House  would  take  away  that  responsi- 
bility of  ministers  touching  them  which 
ought  to  be  preserved.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  called  for  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee,  with  powers  to  send 
for  persons,  papers  and  records.  No 
committee  haa  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  this  subject  down  to  the  year  1802, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  no  in- 
stance had  occurred  of  such  powers  being 
given  to  a  committee  on  the  affiiirs  of  the 
civil  list*  The  right  hon.  gentleman  con- 
tended, that  without  these  powers,  the  com- 
mittee could  not  form  an  estimate,  and 
tliat  the  appointment  of  one  would  be 
altogether  useless.  He  (Mr.  Long)  did 
not  see  it  was  at  all  necessary  the  com- 
mittee should  be  armed  with  such  powers ; 
it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
form  estimates  at  all.  He  saw  no  reason 
for  deviating  from  the  established  practice 
of  the  House,  and  the  course  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  recommended  was  a 
novelty — an  innovation  which  he  trusted 
ihey  would  not  be  disposed  to  sanction. 
He  would  a^k  when  information  respect- 
ing the  civil  list  had  been  required,  if  it 
had  not  always  been  called  for  by  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown,  if  the  House  had 
desired  to  examine  an  officer,  touching 
the  expenditure  of  the  royal  household,  he 
presumed  the  course  would  be  that  which 
ne  had  described  I  Would  then  the 
House  on  this  occasion  delegate  those 
powers  to  a  committee  which  hitherto  they 
had  always  refused  to  exercise  them- 
selves? He  knew  it  had  always  been 
tliought  important  to  preserve  the  regular 
f  ourse  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  from 
interruption.  He  knew  if  a  motion  were 
made  as  a  matter  of  course  for  papers  on 
the  subject  of  the  civil  list,  theSpeaker 
had  always  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
Interpose  his  authority,  and  to  inform  the 
member  that  he  could  not  do  .this  but  by 
moving  an  address  to  the  Crown.  Why  was 
a  diiierent  coarse  now  to  be  pursoed-i— why 
«ras  that  form  to  be  dq^siiad  iroin  pa  this 
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occasion^  which  had  long  been  to  p^e- 
fully'  preserved,  and  adhered  to  for  the 
wisest  purposes  I  The  right  bon.  gentle- 
man, in  proposing  to  examine  the  menial 
servants  of  the  Crown,  had  spoken  of  the 
high  respect  he  entertained  for  the  person 
of  the  sovereign,  as  that  which  would 
effectually  guard  against  any  improper  use 
being  made  of  the  power  to  examine  them. 
He  doubted  hot  the  right  hon.  gentleipau 
might  be  sincere  in  all  he  had  said  on  this 
subject ;  but  if  the  precedent  were  once 
established— if  once  the  servants  of  the 
King*s  household  were  called  before  a 
committee  of  that  House,  however  tender 
all  parties  at  present  concerned  miflht  be 
of  touching  on  matters  connected  per- 
sonally with  the  sovereign,  who  could  sav, 
that  those  who  might  hereafter  stand  m 
the  same  situation,  would  act  with  the  same 
delicacy  and  propriety  ?  Who  could  say 
that  similar  inquiries  would  npt  be  de^ 
manded  at  some  future  period,  for  pur^ 
poses  very  distinct  from  every  thing  conr 
nected  with  the  pubh'c  benefit  f — [Hear, 
hear!].  If  the  object  of  the  House  was 
to  withdraw  the  respect  which  tbey  ha4 
always  shown  to  the  sovereign,  to  make 
the  civil  list  a  vehicle  for  party  purposes, 
they  would  support  the  motion;  if  not 
they  would  reject  it.  In  conclusion,  he 
gave  the  plan  of  his  noble  friend  his 
warmest  support,  as  it  went  to  remove 
those  charges  from  the  civil  list,  which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  most 
fluctuating  in  their  nature,  had  been  the 
chief  causes  of  those  appeals  to  parliament^ 
which  had  become  necessary.  He  apr 
proved  of  it  as  it  went  to  reduce  toe. 
charges  to  an  equality  with  the  income 
appropriated  to  the  civil  list ;  and  finally, 
he  approved  oi  it,  as  giving  the  lords  of 
the  treasury  that  control  over  the  expen- 
diture  which  he  was  of  opinion  ought  to 
be  vested  in  those  who  were  held  respon- 
sible for  the  excesses  which  might  occar# 

Mr.  Wt^nn  objected  to  the  calhng  on 
parliament  for  deficiencies  in  the  civil  list« 
when  the  droits  of  the  Crown  were  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  greater  part  of  them, 
lie  also  condemned  the  manner  of  apply- 
ing those  droits,  which,  instead  of  beiof 
expended  on  the  rovfli  palaces,  whicE 
were  the  property  of  the  public,  were  laid 
out  on  private  residences,  which  might,  Iq 
a  sh»rt  time  be  given  away  to  any  fa- 
vourite. He  contended  for  the  necessiqr 
of  a  oommittee,  as  it  was  important  to 
kaov  the  reasons  on  which  that  extraordi- 
nary minute  of  the  treaforji  wbic)i  his 
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right  hon.  friend  had  mentioned^  were 
founded.  It  was  important  to  know  why 
50,000/.  had  been  expended  for  furniture 
at  Brightotit  when,  according  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  noble  lord  last  year,  a 
grf  at  quantity  of  furniture  had  been  kept 
up  in  store  for  future  exigencies,  and  that 
no  new  expense  would  be  incurred  on  this 
head.  This  additional  isxpense  which  had 
been  since  incurred,  was  in  violation  of 
the  pledge  which  had  then  been  given, 
and  the  House  was  now  called  upon  to 
sanction  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  con- 
tended, that  the  Mouse  was  quite  compe- 
tent to  examine  into  .every  part  of  the 
.civil  list,  as  well  as  any  other  branch  of 
the  public  expenditure,  and  observed, 
that  though  it  was  necessary  to  support 
4fae  dignity  and  splendor  of  the  Crown,  it 
was  also  necessary  that  in  doing  so,  they 
should  uphold  thoae  rights  and  privileges 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by 
their  ancestors.  It  was  not  a  valid  argu- 
ment against  the  present  motion,  that  no 
good  had  rcsultec!  from  former  commit- 
Ceet.  The  House  should  consider  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  burthened  as 
It  was  with  taxes,  and  should  carefully 
scrutioiae  every  item  of  the  public  ex- 
pense, unless  they  did  this,  they  would  not 
fakhfuUy  discharge  their  duty  to  their 
constituents. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  rose 
amidst  loud  calls  for  the  question.  He 
said,  he  was  not  desirous  to  enter  at  large 
into  the  discussion  of  the  motion  now  be- 
fore the  House ;  but  after  what  had  ikllen 
from  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
and  the  right  hon.  mover,  he  was  desirous 
of  offering  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  droits  of  admiralty,  on  which  the  lan- 
guage they  had  held  appeared  to  him  so 
extraordinary,  that  he  could  not  but  be- 
lieve they  had  misunderstood  the  subject. 
It  seemed  to  be  supposed  that  a  great 
breach  of  propriety  had  taken  place,  siaoe 
the  Crown  had  applied  to  the  liberslity  of 
parliament  for  the  liquidiition  of  the  ar- 
Teare  of  the  civil  list,  instead  of  applying 
the  admiralty  droits  to  the  discharge  of 
them.  An  erroneous  idea  appeared  to  be 
entertained  of  the  extent  of  the  profits 
arising  to  the  Crown  from  the  fund  in 
question,  and  it  was  assumed  that  a  very 
large  babnce  was  now  in  hand.  It  had 
l>een  supposed  that  there  was  now  tn 
the  hands  of  the  treasi^ry  a  balaiice  of 
277,000/.  The  right  hon.  gentlemiin  was. 
excessively  mistaken  in  thn  idea,  as  he 
would  prove  &om  f  paper  which  le  hidd 
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in  his  hand.  In  the  note  he  had  men- 
tioned (which  he  here  proceeded  to  read), 
and  which  was  made  out  by  the  registrar 
of  the  admiralty,  it  appeared,  that  against 
the  amount  which  had  been  mentioned  as 
the  balance  in  hand,  there  remained  due, 
as  rewards  to  captors,  on  account  of  vessels 
which  had  been  condemned,  no  less  a  sum 
than  277,184/. :  so  that  instead  of  there 
being  the  large  unappropriated  balance^ 
there  was  barely  enough  to  liquidate  the 
outstanding  debts.  He  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, when  all  the  claimants  were  satis- 
fied, that  something  would  remain,  but  the 
sum  could  not  be  great.  After  the  exr 
pense  of  furnishing  the  royal  residence  at 
Dfighton,  he  believed  the  balance  remain- 
ing in  hand  might  amount  to  about  thirty 
thousand  pounos.  How  the  sums  issued 
from  this  fund  in  tlie  course  of  the  last 
two  years  had  been  applied,  he  would  now 
give  some  account  from  the  papers  before 
the  House. '  The  total  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments made  within  the  period  he  had 
named  was  950,000^.;  out  of  this  sum 
there  had  been  paid  as  rewards  to  captors 
of  vessels  nearly  450,000/.  It  would  thus 
be  seen  that  nearly  half  the  laree  sum 
which  had  been-  mentioned  haa  keen 
givea  to  the  captors  of  vassds,  and 
with  this  dtstnbution  of  the  montea  in 
question,  he  did  not  expect  the  House 
would  be  other  than  satished.  In  addittoit 
to  the  sum  thus  applied,  390,000/.  had 
been  issued  to  discbarge  incumbrances  on 
the  civQ  list*  It  wpuld  tlius  be  seen  that 
out  of  the  950i000^.  no  less  than  840,000/, 
had  been  directly  applied  to  the  aervtce. 
of  the  public  There  was  also  a  small 
sum  that  had  been  carried  to  the  conso- 
lidated fund.  Of  the  remainder  of  the 
950,000/.  he  believed  20,000/.  bad  been 
expended  on  the  royal  residence  at  Brigh- 
ton, and  about  an  equal  advance  bad  beea 
made  to  pay  for  furniture  which  had  becA 
supplied  where  the  princess  Charlotte  bs4 
occasioaaUy  resided.  These  charges  wodd 
give  the  House  some  idea  of  the  oMnner 
in  which  the  fund  had  been  applied,  and 
from  this  statement  it  would  be  seen  that 
a  balance  like  that  which  was  supposed  to 
remain,  could  not  exist.  That  balance 
which  might  be  ultimately  returned,  could 
not  be  so  considecable  as  to  excite  any 
jealousy  in  parliament,  on  the  mkftst  df 
its  anpKcatioMs,  Whenever  parfaapmu 
coula  thii4t  liie  earn  in  hand  or.aafteient 
magnitude  to  make  it  desirable  that^  Ific^ 
should  decMe  on  the  manner  in  wfatdi  it 
ought  to^l^e  disposed  of|  fato  apprdiended 
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there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  sub- 
mittiog  it  to  their  disposal.  It  was  proper, 
however,  that  it  should  be  always  remem- 
bered, that  without  their  iaterference,  the 
sum  of  1,500,000^.  had  been  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Tiemei/  shortly  replied.  He  per- 
sisted that  DO  demand  ought  to  have  been 
made  upon  parliament  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  civil  list,  when  the  droits 
of  the  Crown,  on  which  there  still  re- 
mained a  surplus  of  277>000/.  might  have 
been  resorted  to.  He  insisted  that  suffi- 
cient remuneration  had  not  been  given  to 
the  naval  captors. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 
swered, that  a  much  larger  grant  had  been 
made  to  the  captors  during  the  last  two 
years  than  had  been  customary  during  any 
former  year. 

The  House  divided : 

For  Mr.  Tierney's  Motion  122 

Against  It 213 

Majority 91 

List  of  the  Majority  and  Minority, 

Majority. 

Acland,  sirT«  Canning,  G. 

Addington,rthn.J.H.    Cartwright,  W.  R. 


Afr.  Tierney^s  Motion  for  a 
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Alexander,  J« 
Allan,  Georn 
Arkwright,  R. 
Ashurst,  W. 
Atkins,  J. 
Apsley.  lord 
Bagwell,  W. 
Baulie,  G. 
Barry,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Bentinck,  lord  F. 
Beresford,  lord  G. 
Beresford,  sir  S. 
Bernard,  lord 
Bernard,  T. 
Binning,  lord 
Blackbume,  J. 
Blackbume,  J.  J. 
Bold,  P.  P. 
Bradshaw,  hon.  C. 
Bradsbaw,  J.  U. 
Brogden,  J. 
Browne,  rt.  hoa.  D. 
Butler,  hon.  J. ' 
Broadhead,  H.  T. 
Bloomfield,  sir  B. 
Biydges,  sir  £. 
Casberd,  R.  M. 
Cawthome,  J.  F. 
Compton,  earl 
Colthurs^  sir  N. 
CoDgreve,  sir  W. 
Courtenay,  W, 
Courlenay,  T,  P, 

Calvert,  J. 


Castlereagh,  lord 
Chetwode,  sir  S. 
Cule,  hon.  sir  G.  L. 
Cooper,  £.  S. 
Cranboume,  lord 
Croker,  J.  W. 
Collins,  H.  P. 
Cotter,  J.  L. 
Curtis,  sir  W. 
Daly,  James 
Dashwood,  George 
Davis,  R.  H. 
Dawson,  George 
De  Ross,  hon.  H. 
Douglas,  W. 
Dugdale,  D.  S. 
Douglas,  W.  R.  K. 
Doveton,  Gabriel 
Estcourt,  T.  G. 
EeertOD,  W. 
Eomonstone,  sir  C. 
Elmley,  lord 
Evelyn,  L. 
Fane,  general 
Fane,  John 
Fane,  Thomas 
Farmer,  Samuel 
Farquhar,  James 
Fellowes,  Wm. 
Finch,  hon.  £. 
Flood,  sir  F. 
FiUhugh,W, 
Forbes,  6. 
Forreslcr,  C.  * 


Foster,  J.  L. 
Foulkes,  £. 
Franco^  R. 
Frank,  A. 
French,  A. 
Garrow,  sir  W. 
Giddy  Davies, 
Gipps,  G. 
Golding,  £. 
Goulburn,  H.  • 

Graham,  sir  James 
Grant,  A.  C. 
Grant,  C. 

Grant,  C.jun. 
Hall,  B. 

Hamilton,  H. 
Harvey,  C. 
Hart,  general 
Hill,  sir  G. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  hon.  A. 
Hope,  sir  G. 
Houblon,  J.  A. 
Howard,  hon.  F.  G. 
Hume,  Sir  A. 
Huskisson,  W. 
Holford,  G.  P. 
Irving,  John 
Jackson,  sir  John 
Jenkinson,  hon.  C. 
Jocelyn,  lord 
Innes,  Hugh 
Kerrison,  sir  £• 
Kirkwall,  lord 
Lacon,  £.  K. 
Leigh,  Thomas 
Leieh,  C. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Littleton,  £.  S. 
Lloyd,  H. 
Long,  R. 
Lopes,  sir  M. 
Lowther,  lord 
lowther,  hon.  H. 
Lowther,  John,  jun» 
Lushington,  S.  R. 
Lutterell,  J.  F. 
Luttcrell,  W.  F. 
Manners,  general 
Macnaughton,  £.  A. 
Magennis,  R. 
Manners,  lord  C. 
Maljoribank^.  sir  J. 
Manners,  lora  R. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marrvat.  Joseph 
Meade,  hon.  John 
Meyler,  R. 
Moore,  lord  IL 
Mills,  C. 
Milne,  P. 
Mttford,  W. 
Morrit,  J.  B. 
Moorsom,  admiral 
Neville,  Richard 
Newark,  lord 
Nichell^  sir  John 


Noel,  sir  6. 
Osborne,  J, 
Odcil,  W. 
Ogle,  H.  M. 
Paget,  hon.  €. 
Paget,  hon.  B. 
Pakenhan),  hon.  H, 
Palmer,  C.  N. 
Palmerston,  lord 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Percy,  hon.  S. 
PccheJl,  sir  T. 
Pennant,  G.  H.  D, 
Phipps,  hon.  Edw. 
Pitt,  Jos. 

Pole,  rt.  hon.  W.  W. 
Porter,  general 
Prolheroc,  Edw. 
Quin,  hon.  W.  W, 
Richardson,  W. 
Rochfort,  G. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Round,  John 
Robinson,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Robinson,  general 
St.  Paul,  sir  H, 
8l  Paul,  H» 
Saville,  A, 

Scott,  rt  hon.  sir  W,. 
Seymour,  lord  R. 
Shaw,  sir  James 
Sheldon,  Ralph 
Singleton,  sir  M. 
Smith,  Christopher 
Somerville.  sir  M. 
Stewart,  Alex. 
Stewart,  sir  J. 
Stuart,  sir  S. 
Stuart,  hon.  sir  W. 
Stuart,  hon.  J. 
Stirling,  sir  W. 
Sullivan,  rt  hon.  J. 
Swan,  Henry 
Sykes,  sir  M, 
Suttie,  sir  James 
Sutton,  rt.  hon.  C.  M, 
Taylor,  John 
Teed,  John 
Thornton,  eeneral 
Thornton,  S. 
Trefusis,  hon.  C. 
Taylor,  W, 
Ure,M, 

Vapsittart,  rt  hon.  N. 
Vaughan,  sir  R. 
Valletort,  lord 
Vyse,  R.  W.  H. 
Wallace,  rt.  hon.  T, 
Walpole  lord 
Ward,R. 
Webster,  sir  G. 
Wellcsley,W.L.T.P. 
Wemyss,  general 
White,  M; 
Wilder,  F. 
WilHams,  R.  * 
Wilson,  C.  E. 
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WQod,T. 
'Wrottesley,  H. 
AVyatt,  a 
Yannouth,  earl  of 
York,  sir  J. 


Yorkc,  rt.  hao.  C. 

Tellers. 
Arbuthoot,  r(.  lioniX- 
Long,  rt^  hon.  G. 


Mincritt/4 


Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Althorp,  lord 
Alherley,  Arthur 
Anson,  sir  George 
Astcll,Win. 
Barhaxn,  Jos.  F. 
Baring,  Alex. 
Bamud,  lord 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Birch,  Joseph ' 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Brougham,  H. 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
Burrell,  sir  C. 
Bunell,  W. 
Babington,  Thos. 
Bolland,  John 
Byns,  George 
Barclay,  C« 
Calvert,  C. 
Calvert,  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Caulfieldy  hon.  H. 
Cfaaloner,  Robert 
Cocks,  hon.  J.  S. 
Cocks,  Jamos 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Corwen,  J.  C. 
l>uncannon,  vise. 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Pergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzroy,  lord  John 
Folkestone,  lord 
Fremantle,  W. 
Jinlay,  Kirkman 
Fynes,  U. 

Grattan,  rt.  hon.  U. 
Gordon*  R. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Grenfell^  Pascoe 
Guise,  sir.  Wm. 
Gaskelly  B. 
Ilalsey,  Jos. 
Heron,  sir  Rt. 
Hornby,  E. 
Bomer,  Francis 
Howorth.H. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Knox,  Tliomas 
Lemon,  sir  Wm, 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lambton,  John  O. 
langloo,  W.  G. 
Lefevre,  C.  Shaw 
lewis,  T.  F. 


Lyttleton,  hon.  W. 
Latouche,  Robt.  jua. 
Law,  hon.  E. 
Leader,  Wm. 
Macdonald,  James 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Markham,  admiral 
Martin,  H. 
Martin,  John 
Milton,  viscount 
Molyncux,  H.  H« 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
Morland,  S.  B. 
Mostyn,  sir  T. 
Methuen,  Paul 
Neville,  hon.  R« 
North,  Dudley 
Nugent,  lord 
Newman,  Wm. 
Osbaldeston,  Geo, 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Ossulston^  lord 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Pcirse,  Henry 
Pelhara,  hon.  C.  A. 
Pelham,  hon.  G.  A« 
Philips,  George 
Piggott,  sir  A.        « 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C. 
Powlctt,  hon.  W. 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Pym,  Francis 
Rashleigh,  Wm. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Rancliflfe,  lord 
Ridlev,  sir  M.  W. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russell,  R.  S. 
Sebright,  sir  John 
Scudamore,  Robt 
Sef^on,  earl  of 
Sharp,  R. 
Smith,  Samuel 
Smith,  Abel 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smyth,  John  H. 
Stanley,  lord 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Tavistock,  marquis 
Taylor,  C.  W. 
Tiemcv,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Townshend,  lord  J. 
Tremayne,  J.  U. 
Thompson,  Thos. 
Warrc,  J.A. 


Walde&;fave,  hn.  capt. 
Walpote,  hon.  G. 
Wharton  j  John 


TELLEKS. 

Wynn,  C.  W. 
Caicraft,  Johnf 


When  the  gallery  was  again  openecfy 
lord  Folkestone  was  on  his  legs,  opposing 
the  bringing  up  of  the  report  of  the  bank 
restriction  bilL  He  concluded  by  movingj^ 
that  the  House  should  adjourn.  On  cU^ 
viding  there  appeared,  for  the  adjourn- 
ment, 65;  against  it»  183:  Mr.  Bennet 
afterwards  moved  the  other  orders  of  tho 
day,  with  an  intention  of  dividing  the 
House,  when  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
Quer  consented  to  postpone  the  report  of 
uie  bank  restriction  bill  to  Wednesday. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tuesday^  May  ?• 

Address  on  the  Marriage  of  ths 
Princess  Ckarlotts.3  The  £arl  of 
Liverpool  rose  to  move  the  address  to  the 
Prince  Aegent  on  the  subject  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales 
with  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg.  On 
the  subject  of  that  marriage  It  was  unne* 
cessary  for  him  to  say  any  thing  at  that 
time;  and  he  should  not  take  up  their 
lordships  time  by  any  obtervattons  except 
this,  that  it  was  his,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
all  their  lordships  sincere  prayer,  that  the 
marriage  might  turn  out  most  satisfactory 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regentt 
most  happy  to  the  parties  themselves,  and 
most  beneficial  to  the  country.  He  moved, 
therefore,  that  an  address  be  presented  to 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  prince  Leopold  of  Cobourg. 

An  address'to  that  effect  was  agreed  to 
nem.  die.  His  lordship  then  moved  a 
similar  address  to  her  majesty  the  queen, 
which  was  also  agreed  to  in  the  same 
manner.  He  next  moved  that  a  message 
be  sent  from  the  House  to  prince  Leo- 
pold and  the  princess  Charlotte,  to  Con- 
gratulate them  on  their  maniage,  which 
was  ordered. 

CONSOLIOATIOK     OF     THS      EnOLISH 

AND  Irish  Exchequers.^  The  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdoume  rose,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice^  to  move  for  the  requisite  information 
on  this  important  subject.  He  stated, 
that  on  an  intimation  being  given  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  ministers  to  propose 
the  consolidation  of  the  British  and  Irish 
excheqaers,  a  noble  friend  of  hb  had  moved 
that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Commons 
for  the  report  of  the  Commons'  committee, 
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and  the  various  documents  presented  to 
it ;  and  that  to  this  message  the  Commons 
had  sent  no  answer.  The  Commons  were 
the  best'  judges  of  their  own  privileges  ; 
and  as  to  whether  thej  had  juuged  right 
or  wrong  in  this  instance,  he  meant  to 
give  no  opinion ;  but  certainly  it  was  in- 
convenient, with  reference  to  that  free 
communication  which  ought  to  prevail  be- 
tween the  two  houses.  The  subject  was 
one  of  the  most  important  that  had  ever 
come  under  their  lordships  consideration 
in  consequence  of  the  union  with  Ireland ; 
find  the  more  important,  because  it  was  in 
vain  to  conceal,  that  the  effect  of  it  must 
be  to  bring  upon  this  country  part  of  the 
burthens  A  Ireland.  It  was  a  measure 
which  required  the  most  serious  conside- 
ration; it  was  impossible  that  any  one 
could  wish  their  lordships  to  come  to  that 
consideration  without  the  most  ample 
means  of  information  before  them ;  and  it 
-was  for  that  reason  that  he  now  proposed 
fin  address,  praying  the  Prince  Regent  to 
order  the  papers  which  they  could  not 
procure  from  the  Commons  to  be  laid  be- 
fore their  lordships.  To  this  he  had  to 
add  two  or  three  other  motions  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  political  as  well 
as  financial  state  of  Ireland.  The  first 
was  a  motion  for  all  the  penalties  and 
fines  which  had  been  incurred  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  three  years  in  consequence 
of  illicit  distillation,  and  of  the  number  of 
those  which  had  been  enforced  in  the 
course  of  the  same  period.  This  account, 
%e  believed,  would  astonish  their  lord- 
ships, and  give  them  no  small  insight  into 
the  political  as  well  as  financial  state  of 
Ireland.  The  second  related  to  the  state 
of  the  exchange  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  and  he  trusted  that,  at  length,  some 
common  standard  of  currency  would  be 
adopted  for  both  countries.  The  state  of 
the  exchange  had  varied  in  the  course  of 
one  year  about  10  per  cent,  altering  to 
that  extent  the  state  of  all  contracts  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  countries ; 
whereas,  if  there  had  been  a  common 
standard  of  currency,  the  dlfierence  of 
the  exchange  would  oe  necessarily  limited 
by  the  expense  of  carrying  the  precious 
metals  from  the  one  country  to  the  other. 
The  third  motion  was  for  an  account  of 
bank  of  Ireland  notes  in  circulation  during 
a  certain  period,  whidi  must  materiallv 
afiect  the  course  of  exchange.  Ireland, 
unfortunately,  could  not  follow  the  rapid 
advance  of  Great  Briuuo  in  adapting  its 
revenue  to  its  expenditure;  and  he  feared; 
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that,  upon  examination,  it  would  be  found 
that  this  was  less  a  measure  of  expediency 
than,  of  absolute  necessity. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  certainly 
could  have  no  wish  to  withhold  from  their 
lordships  the  information  now  called  for 
by  the  noble  marquis.  He  had  made  no 
objection  to  the*message  to  the  Commons ; 
and  as  the  requisite  information  had  not 
been  procured  in  that  way,  he  agreed  that 
it  was  desirable  to  bring  it  before  the 
Hduse  in  the  manner  now  proposed  by 
the  noble  marquis.  The  subject  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  greatest  impor* 
tance ;  and  it  was  essential  to  the  inte- 
rests of  both  countries,  but  chiefly  of  Ire- 
land, that  it  should  be  considered,  and 
that  some  such  plan  as  that  now  in  con* 
templation  should  be  adopted.  He  did 
not  dispute  the  view  which  the  noble  mar- 
quis had  taken  of.  the  matter.  It  had  not 
been  possible  for  Ireland,  from  varioua 
causes  which  he  need  not  detail  to  their 
lordships,  to  keep  pace  with  this  country 
in  proportioning  her  revenue  to  her  ex« 
penditure ;  and  he  admitted  that  the  mea- 
sure was  rather  adopted  from  a  principle 
of  necessity  than  choice.  That  the  carry- 
ing  of  this  plan  into  effect  would  be  at- 
tended with  considerable  inconvenience, 
and  that  they  ought  to  proceed  with  cau« 
tion,  he  was  ready  to  allow ;  and  there- 
fore, however  desirable  or  necessary  it 
was,  he  agreed  that  it  was  a  question  re- 
quiring the  most  serious  consideratioa 
and  all  the  information  that  could  be  pro* 
cured  on  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Umerick  said,  be  could 
not  help  rising  to  express  his  satisfaction 
at  the  liberal  manner  in  which  this  matter 
had  been  treated  by  the '  noble  marquis 
and  the  noble  earl;  and  was  convinced 
that  the  knowledge  of  that  liberality  and 
candour,  and  the  measures  which  their 
lordships  would  adopt  in  that  spirit,  would 
have  the  best  efiect  in  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  fully  agreed  in 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  especially 
as  the  result  must  be,  that  even  in  the 
present  state  of  this  country,  additional 
burthens  w6uld  by  this  measure  be  im- 
posed on  it.  It  was  no  doubt,  of  the  ut» 
most  consequence  to  both  countries  that 
a  common  standard  of  currency  should  be 
fixed :  but  let  their  lordships  consider  how 
that  was  connected  with  the  restrictioD  of 
cash  payments  in  this  country;  for  as 
long  as  that  continued  there  could  be  no 
fixed  standard  of  currency  in  either  coun- 
try,   Efen  while  there  was  a  fiyed  ttan* 
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dardhere,  the  diference  io  the  rate  of 
exchange  bad  piusxied  him  a  good  deal. 
The  only  legal  coin  in  Ireland  was  copper; 
and  when  one  considered  the  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  copper  that  went  to  a 
ahiliing  therOp  and  to  a  •hilling  here,  the 
whole  matter  would  perhaps  be  'clear 
enough :  the  first  step  was  to  have  a  fixed 
standard  here,  which  might  then  easily  be 
extended  to  Irdaod ;  bat  till  there  was  a 
fixed  standard,  nothing  coold  be  done. 

Hie  several  motions  were  then  put  and 
agreed  to. 

WxiOHTS     AND     MbASURXS     BiLL.] 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  above  bill. 

Earl  Sianhope  rose  and  observed*  that 
this  was  an  act  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  uniformity  in  the  system  of 
weights  and  measures;  and  certainly  the 
ttUe  showed  that  the  subject  was  a  most 
interesting  one.  But,  if  they  examined 
the  bill  itself,  they  woqld  find,  that  no 
proper  attention  had  been  paid  to  pro- 
ducing the  effect  desired.  Before  he 
stated  his  individual  opinion  on  the  bill, 
he  begged  leave  to  read  to  their  lordships, 
as  part  of  his  speech,  the  sentiments  uf 
that  very  able  mathematician,  Dr.  Hut- 
ton,  on  this  subject,  asconuined  in  a  letter 
which  that  learned  man  had  written  to 
him.  «  The  bill,"  he  observed,  <«  ap- 
peared to  be  a  most  tricing  and  flimsy 
production.— not  founded  on  any  rational 
standard,  and  its  subdivisions  having  no 
just  relationship  to  each  other.  Those 
who  formed  the  bill  had  altered  the  mea- 
sures of  capacity,  the  bushel,  gallon,  quart, 
&c.,  but  the  old  names  were  retained. 
"What  immense  confusion  must  this  system 
of  altering  .the  quantities  and  retaining 
the  old  names  create—and  that  too  with- 
out producing  any  thing  useful  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  wliom  the  measures  were  to  be 
used.*'  He  concluded  his  letter  b^  adver- 
ting to  the  **  expense,  trooblei  mconve- 
nienoe,  and  commotion,  which  thissvstem 
would  produce.  And  for  what  ?  Merely 
for  the  sat^e  of  appropriating  new  quan- 
tities to  old  names.  It  the  people  really 
wanted  new  weights  and  measures,  let 
them  follow  the  example  of  a  neigbboor- 
ii^  nation,  formerly  our  great  enemy, 
but  now. our  ally,  and  adopt  a  standard 
founded  on  decimals,  subdi^ded.'*  He 
concurred  in  this  opinion ;  and  he  would 
not  be  performing  nis  duty  to  the  House 
and  the  country,  if  he  did  not  point  out 
to  their  lordships  oertaio  parts  or  this  bill, 
(VOL.XXXIV.) 


which,  in  pmnt  of  absorditv,  exceeded  any 
measure  that  was  ever  Drought  before 
them— and  that  was  saying  a  great  deal,, 
considering  the  curious  biUs  that  were 
sometimes  introduced  to  their  notice. 
Before  he  adverted  to  the  scientific  part 
of  the  subject,  he  would  look  to  what 
might  be  called  the  common  clauses  of 
the  bill.  He  had  letters  from  many  ma- 
thematicians, and  from  several  very  sen* 
sible  tradesmen,  on  this  subject,*  and  they 
all  took  nearly  the  same  objections  to  the 
measure.  They  pointed  out  the  very  in- 
considerate manner  in  which  the  bill  di- 
rected* that  the  weights  should  be  made. 
Weights,  under  5lba.  were  to  be  made  of 
brass,  copper,  or  bell  metal.  Those  above 
that  quantity  were  to  be  formed  of  cast 
iron  which  differed  more  from  wrought 
iron  than  the  latter  did  from  steel.  But 
it  was  worth  the  notice  of  the  House  to 
learn  the  sort  of  weights  recommended 
for  grocers'  shops.  Lumps  of  pure  silver 
and  gold,  of  four  pounds  weight,  were  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  gro  • 
eery  articles!  Those  precious  metals 
were  to  be  laid  on  the  grocer  s  counter, 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  any  disr 
honest  persons  who  might  enter  his  shop. 
There  was  no  reason  whatever  why  cast 
iron  should  not  be  made  use  offer  weights 
of  4  lbs.  But  the  fact  was,  that  those  who 
introduced  this  bill  did  not  understand 
the  details.  He  could  inform  them,  that 
there  was  a  mode  of  casting  iron,  by 
wlitch  it  could  be  made  as  hard  as  flinty 
and,  therefore,  was  less  liable  to  injury 
and  diminution  than  brass  weights. — There 
was  another  clause,  by  which  certain  offi- 
cers were  directed  to  proceed,  in  the  day 
time,  to  shops  and  warehouses  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  weights.  Now^ 
what  was  the  penalty  where  raise  weights 
were  discovered  ?  if  a  person  were  de-» 
tected  in  using  improper  weights  or  mea« 
sures,  though  he  might  have  been  cheat* 
ing  the  public  for  years,  and  makine,  by 
his  frauos,  the  sum  of  4/.  or  5/.  a-day— • 
such  an  individual  was  subject  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  90«.,  nor  less  than  5s,  But 
this  was  not  idl.  If  a  tradesman  were 
asked  to  produce  his  weights  and  mea- 
sures for  inspection,  he  might,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  on  paying  a  penalty  of 
5/.,  refuse  to  su&r  them  to  oe  examined, 
when  called  on.  By  this  means,  instead 
d  pounciug  down  on  him  at  once,  and 
visiting  him  severely  for  his  knavery,  an 
opportunity  was  amirded  him  to  conceal 
all  his  false  measures ;  and  he  woukJ,  of 
(X) 
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course,  be  on  his  guard  when  the  officers 
came  again.  No  mode  was  pointed  out 
by  which  the  proper  officers  could  be 
known.  And  in  his  neighbourhood,  per- 
sons had  made  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  by  pretending  that  they  were  offi- 
cers sent  from  London  to  inspect  the 
weights  and  measures,  when,  in  fact, 
they  had  no  authority  whatever. — The 
noble  earl  then  adverted  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Warne,  a  brass  founder,  who 
served  country  corporations  with  weights 
and  measures,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  there  was,  in  1814,  an  office  in  West- 
minster, where  weights  were  stamped 
without  their  being  placed  in  the  scales 
at  all.  Earl  Stanhope  said,  he  had  now 
in  his  possession  several  weights  stamped 
at  this  office,  some  of  which  were  too 
heavy  and  some  too  liglit.  Those  persons 
received  Sd»  per  dozen  for  marking  the 
weights,  and  they  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  place  them  in  the  scale.  What  a 
hardship  must  this  inflict  on  an  honest 
tradesman,  who,  without  knowing  the 
fact,  became  possessed  of  one  of  those 
light  weights !  It  not  only  subjected  him 
to  a  penalty,  but  it  tended  to  impeach  his 
character.  This  bill,  however,  proposed 
to  continue  those  persons  in  the  same 
office,  and  with  the  same  authority  they 
at  present  possessed,  as  if  no  new  enact- 
ment were  made.  It  was  curious,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  this  measure  went 
to  repeal  55  acts  of  parliament,  on  the 
subject  of  weights  and  measures— and, 
amongst  the  rest,  it  repealed  the  very  act, 
under  which  the  office  in  Westminster  was 
established.  With  respect  to  the  altera- 
tions contemplated  by  the  bill,  the  flrst 
was  reducing  the  gallon  measure,  which 
now  consisted  of  282  cubic  inches,  to  276, 
but  still  retaining  the  term  gallon,  quart, 
and  pint.  So  that  when  a  man  called  for 
a  pint  of  beer,  and  received  this  reduced 
measure,  he  would  immediately  complain 
that  he  was  cheated.  This  mistake  could 
not  occur,  if  the  denomination,  as  well  as 
the  quantity  were  changed.  In  that  case 
an  individual  would  understand  what  he 
was  about. — Now  he  came  to  a  very  ex- 
traordinary clause  indeed.  The  clause 
aet  forth,  that  **  in  all  cases  of  dispute, 
respecting  the  correctness  of  any  measure 
of  capacity,  arising  in  a  place  where  re- 
course cannot  conveniently  be  had  to  the 
standard  measure  of  capacity,  then  the 
measure  was  to  be  filled  with  water  and 
weighed,  which  will  at  once  prove  whe- 
ther it  is  true  or  not.'"    Now  he  could  un- 
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derstand  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  very 
well— but  he  should  be  glad  to  see  any 
lawyer  who  coukl  point  out  to  him  those 
places  which  were  comprehended,  or  could 
be  comprehended  within  the  words—* 
*'  where  recourse  cannot  conveniently  be 
had  to  the  standard  measure  of  capacity •** 
But,  though  this  plan  of  filling  a  measure 
with  water,  would  do,  where  the  dispute 
was  about  struck  measure,  it  wbuld  not 
answer  at  all,  where  the  contents  of 
heaped  measure  were  to  be  ascertained ; 
because  two  measures  which  were  the 
same  in  capacity,  might  differ  very  mudi 
as  to  heaps;  the  heaps  being  always  in 
proportion  to  the  cubes  of  the  diameter. 
Now,  by  this  bill  no  distinction  whatever 
was  made.  The  heaps  produced  by  a 
diameter  of  six,  eight,  or  any  other  num- 
ber of  inches,  were  all  treated  as  if  they 
were  equal.  The  noble  earl  then  ob- 
served, that  the  persons  who  formed  this 
bill,  not  only  differed  from  others,  but 
from  themselves.  In  the  report  on  the 
subject,  the  following  passage  would  be 
found—'*  It  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  the  great  causes  of  the  inaccuracies 
that  have  prevailed  have  arisen  from  the 
want  of  a  fixed  standard  in  nature."  Now 
one  would  think,  after  having  stated  this, 
that  they  would  make  some  exerttoms  to 
discover  a  fixed  standard.  They  had, 
however,  done  no  such  thing ;  they  merely 
stated,  as  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
that  the  space  between  two  points,  marked 
on  a  certain  brass  rod,  was  a  yard.  Our 
ancestors  had  so  little  science,  that  to  form 
an  inch,  they  took  three  barley  corns,  and 
placed  them  end-ways,  which  they  called 
by  that  denomination*  One  hundred  and 
eight  of  these  barley  corns  went  to  make 
a  yard.  This  was  the  whole  science  on 
which  our  measures  w^re  founded—- and 
this  was  the  standard  recognised  bjr  the 
present  bill.— The  noble  earl  then  pointed 
out  several  errors  in  the  calculations  of 
those  who  had  formed  the  bill,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  vibration  of  the  pen- 
dulum, and  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the 
system  of  weights  and  measures  esta- 
blished in  France,  which  was  founded  on 
an  invariable  standard— a  standard  which 
10,000  years  hence  would  remain  as  it  was 
at  present.  In  conclusion,  the  noble  earl 
moved,^  **  That  the  bill  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  mn  months.** 

Lord  MeUnUe  agreed  that  the  subject 
was  of  too  much  importance  fi>r  thehr 
lordflAnps  to  proceed  upon  mdiout  nrach 
better  information:  but  some  reflation 
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oo  the  subject  waa  exceedingly  wanted^ 
and  he  knew  that  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  the  moat  excessive  inconveni- 
ence arose  from  the  want  of  a  fixed  uni- 
form standard.  By  the  act  of  Union  tbey 
were  to  have  the  same  standard  as  £ng- 
landy  and  when  they  looked  to  England 
for  the  standard  they  found  none.  He 
had  also  to  say»  that  professor  Flayfair,  o^ 
Edinburgh,  and  another  eminent  mathe- 
maticiani  appeared  to  approve  of  the 
principles  oftne  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansd&wne  observed, 
that  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  would 
be  to  move  an  address  for  a  reference  of 
the  matter  to  scientific  men,  who  might 
consider  the  matter  and  report  on  their 
responsibility,  and  the  legislature  might 
then  proceed  on  the  foundation  of  that 
report.  He  did  not  understand  that  pro- 
fessor Play  fair  approved  of  the  bill  as  it 
stood. 

Earl  Slanhopc  said,  that  professor  Play- 
fair  had  offered  three  criterions— the  ba- 
rometer, the  French  method,  and  the 
pendulum:  but  they  had  not  examined 
Lim  properly.  It  was  not  using  a  man 
of  science  fairly  not  to  go  on  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  explain  his 
ideas  properly.  Let  them  send  men  of 
science  to  him,  and  he  would  examine 
them. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
sras  accordingly  thrown  out. 


,  HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday f  May  7* 

Forged  Notbs,]  Mr.  Best,  from  the 
Bank  of  Ensland,  presented  **  An  account 
of  the  total  nominal  value  of  such  Bank 
Kotes  presented  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  paid,  as  afterwards  proved  to  be  for- 
geries, from  the  Ist  of  January  1812  to 
the  SOth  of  April  1816." 

General  Thornton  moved,  <*tbat  the  said 
account  be  printed/'  at  the  same  time 
observing,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
forged  notes,  that  the  evil  had  risen  to  an 
enormous  magnitude,  which  demanded  the 
immediate  interference  of  parliament. 
The  number  of  forged  notes  refused  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  amounted  to  29,00(V. ; 
and  calcubting  from  the  surprising  num- 
bers that  during  the  present  year  had  been 
already  presented  at  the  bank,  he  thought 
it  &ir  to  estimate  those  of  the  entire  year 
at  oo  leM  a  sum  than  30,000/.  He  thought 
that  when  the  public  were  compelleato 
take  bank  ootei  in  every  payment^  tbey 


should  be  protected  from  the  dangers  atr 
tending  such  a  system,  and  that  the  bank 
should  be  rendered  liable  for  every  forgery 
committed  on  their  notes. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  had  long  thought  with 
the^  hon.  general,  that  it  was  a  hardship, 
when  the  public  were  comnelled  to  take 
the  notes  of  the  bank,  to  mAe  them  suffer 
for  forgeries,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  detect;  but  compulsioo,  with  re- 
spect to  the  bank,  would  be  immediately 
attended  with  the  most  enormous  influx 
of  forged  notes ;  so  that  there  was  no  pro- 
portion between  the  existing  evil,  and  the 
mischief  with  which  a  remedy  would  be 
attended. 

Mr.  Curwen  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
bank  should  be  rendered  liable  for  all 
forgeries  in  the  hands  of  innocent  holders. 

Kesolutionof  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land    RESPECTING    CaSII   pAYMBNtS.] 

Mr.  Bent,   from  the  Bank  of  England, 
presented  the  following 

Copy  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  27th  October  1797,  on  the 
State  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Bank,  and 
their  ability  to  resume  Payments  in 
Ca»h. 

At  an  adjourned  Court  of  Directors 
at  the  Bank,  on  Friday  the  27th 
October  1797;— 

The  subject  of  the  Restriction  Bill, 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
being  considered ;  **  Resolved,  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  court,  that  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  bank  of  England  are 
able  to  issue  specie,  in  any  manner  that 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public;  and  the  court 
have  no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  are  in  such  a  state,  that 
it  can,  with  safety,  resume  its  accustomed 
functions,  if  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  country  do  not  render  it  inexpedient; 
but  the  directors  deeming  ii  foreign  to 
their  province  to  judge  of  these  points, 
wish  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment, whether,  as  it  has  been  once  judged 
proper  to  lay  a  restriction  on  payments  of 
the  bank  in  cash,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
prudent  to  continue  the  same. 


i» 


Motion   for   appointing   a   Com* 

IIITTKK  RESPECTING   PUBLIC  OfFICeS.] 

Lord  Akhorp  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
submit  a  motion  to  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
number  or  amount  of  the  lalariea  anfl 
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fie  was  aware  that  it  was  not  to  small 
savings  that  the  House  was  to  look  for 
any  beneficial  effect  on  the  finapces ;   btit 
it  was  due  to  the  people  to  show  them  that 
'Sil  that  was  raised  from  them  by  taxes  was 
expended  for  their  advantage.     He  was 
not,  however^  convinced,  that  by  an  accu- 
rate inquiry  into  the  public  expenditure  a 
large  saving  might  not  be  made.    It  was 
needless  to  press  economy  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  or  to  press  the  claims 
which  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  country 
had  on  their  attention,  but  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  it  was  from  a  strong  feel- 
ing on  the  subject  that  he  had  been  in« 
duced  to  come  forward  with  his  present 
motion.    When  on  a  former  occasion  he 
had  presented  a  petition  against  the  pro- 
perty tax,  he  had  recommended  as  strongly 
as  he  could  an  inquiry  into  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  aepartnients,  and  he  had 
alluded  to  one  or  two  offices,  which,  from 
his  own  knowledge,   he  could  say  were 
^perfectly  useless.    He  had  then  said,  that 
jf  his  majesty's  ministers  were  disposed  to 
enter  upon  the  investigation  or  useless 
offices,  they  would  be  the  fittest  persons 
to  undertake  it.    He  had  not,  however, 
found  them  inclined  to  act    upon    that 
advice,  neither  had  he  ever  been  very 
sanguine  in  his  hopes  ft-om  them,  espe- 
cially from  the  way  in  which  the  proposi- 
tion had  been  received.     He  had  been 
convinced  that  retrenchment  was  practi- 
cable, and  finding  that  nothing  had  been 
done,  he  had  thought  proper  to  bring  the 
question  before  the  House,  that  he  might 
not  have  been  supposed  to  have  made  his 
remarks  unadvisedly*    To  conduce  to  the 
better  understanding  of  his  observations, 
he  riiould  state  the  nature  of  the  motion 
with  which  he  meant  to  conclude ;  it  was 
for  a  committee  to  examine  and  consider 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  salaries  and 
emoluments  of  different  public  offices  since 
the  year  1798,  and  to  report  what  mea- 
sures might  be  adopted  to  make  further 
Teductions  in  the  salaries  of  public  offices 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 
He  did  not  propose  to  extend  the  commit- 
tee to  Ireland,  because  it  would  be  better 
to  appoint  a  special  committee,  to  inquire 
into  the  public  establishments  of  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom.  He  wms  convinced, 
firom  experience,  that  there  were  some 
offices  so  ineffective,  that  the  public  bosi* 
nets  would  be  done   qmte  as  well   if 
they  were  abolished.    He  sboidd  .propose 
tk^t  the  committee  sbottld  report  all  such 


of  patent  offices,  because  that  subject  had 
been  already  discussed  by  the  committee 
of  1806,  and  because  he  believed  it  was 
asreed  that  those   offices  should  not  be 
abolished  during  the  lives  of  the  present 
occupiers.    He  proposed  this,  not  from 
any  partiality  to  tnose  offices,  because 
there  was  no  one  more  eager  than  he  was 
for  their  abolition.    The  reasons  which  he 
should  urge  to  the  House  for  inducing 
them  to  accede  to  his  motion,  were,  that 
frequent  inquiries  into  the  public  expen- 
diture had  been  of  the  greatest  service,  bjr 
repressing  the  abuses  which,',  without  such 
a  check,  were  likely  to  arise.    In  1786,  a 
parliamentary  commission  had  been  ap« 
pointed,  in  consequence  of  which  some 
very  valuable  regulations  had  been  adopt- 
ed.   In  1797  a  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed, which  went  through  a  laborious- 
and  satisfactory  investigation.    In  1806,  a 
committee    had    been    again   appointed, 
which   had  inquired  into  and  almost  ex- 
hausted the  question   of  sinecures,  and 
reversions,  but  it  had  not  inquired  into 
the  state  of  many   offices,  such  as  the 
admiralty  and  secretary  of  state's  offices, 
which  therefore  had  not  been  examined 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  Notwithstanding 
the  pledge  which  had  been  given  on  the 
subject  of  economy,  no  one  step  had  been 
taken  to  put  it  in  practice.    The  only 
argument  which  he  anticipated  against  his 
motion  was,  that  a  commission  had  been 
appointed  by  the  treasury,  composed  of 
his  noble  friend  (lord  Binning)  and  two 
right  honourable  gentlemen ;  and  that  this 
commission  was  better  calculated  to  in- 
quire effectually  into  the  subject  than  a 
committee  of  the  House.    He  saw,  how- 
ever, by  the  minute  which  constituted  this 
commission,  that  it  was  only  empowered 
to  inquire  into  offices  which  had  been 
creates  since  1793;   but  it  was  as  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  other  offices  as  into 
tbiese  new  establishments.  Besides,  though 
the  commissioners  were  very  respectable 
persons,  he  did  not  like  tlie  time  of  ita 
appointment,  or  the  auspices  under  which 
it  was  appointed.    The  minute  which  con- 
stituted  the  commission  was  dated  two 
days  after  he  had  given  notice  of  his  mo- 
tion  [Hear,  hear  Ij.    Though  it  could  not 
be  a  discovery  of  his  that  a  saving  might 
be  made  in  the  public  offices,  yet  before 
(hat  notice  had  been  given  no  step  had 
been  taken  towards  it*    If  the  commission 
was  necessary,  it  should  have  been  ap* 
poitttad  befoie;  .if  it  was  not  neeenaiy,  it 
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Bbould  not  httfe  been  appointed  at  all. 
Nether  could  he  have  any  confidence  In  a 
comminion  appointed  by  ministers  who 
bad  shown  such  a  wanton  disregard  of 
economy  by  the  increase  of  salaries,  and 
unexampled  establishments,  and  who  had 
made  not  even  a  show  of -retrenchment, 
until  it  had  been  forced  upon  them  by 
the  votes  of  the  House.  As  the  ministers 
would  not  do  their  duty,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  be  unmindful  of  its  own. 
He  should  therefore  move,  **  That  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and 
^oonsider  what  increase  or  diminution  has 
tslkett  place  since  the  year  1798  in  the 
number  or  the  amount  of  the  salaries  and 
emoluments  of  different  public  offices,  and 
from  time  to  time,  with  all  convenient 
dispatch,  to  report  what  farther  measures 
can  be  adopted  for  diminishing  the 
amount  of  sudi  salaries  and  emoluments, 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service.*' 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exehequenmdf 
that  the  noble  lord  had  expressed  his  sen- 
timents with  great  clearness  and  propriety, 
and  the  only  question  was  as  to  the  best 
mode  to  be  pursued.  He  did  not  thmk 
that  the  noble  lord  had  stated  any  reason 
whatever  for  taking  the  management  and* 
direction  of  the  public  offices  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  majesty^s  minbters,  which 
would  not  go  the  length  of  changing  the 
whole  administrauon  itself.  The  noble 
lord  had  not  stated  any  circumstances  of 
just  suspicion ;  but  he  had  told  the  House, 
that  no   reduction   had    been  made  by 

fovemment.  He  trusted,  however,  that, 
efore  he  sat  down,  he  should  be  able  to 
convince  them  that  the  noble  lord  was 
completely  mistaken.  The  noble  lord 
had  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  salaries 
in  public  offices  since  the  year  1798. 
Now,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  this 
matter,  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
was  perfectly  superfluous,  as  a  return  had 
been  regularly  made  to  parliament  in  each 
year.  From  June  1782,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  repeated  commissions,  or 
committees  hnd  been  appointed,  either  by 
the  Crown  or  parliament,  to  make  inquiry. 
In  1797  a  committee  was  appointed,  over 
which  the  first  person  in  that  House 
(the  Speaker)  presided,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  a  view  of  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  the  public  revenue,  and  of  the 
national  debt;  but  their  inquiries  were 
afterwards  extended  over  tne  different 
public  offices,  and  for  two  or  three  years 
Aey  continued  to  make  reports.    A  com- 


mittee was  subsequently  appointed,  on  the 
recommendation  of  an  hon.  friend  of  his 
(Mr.  Banks),  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  to  which  the  committee  S 
1797  had  proceeded,  and  from  its- labours 
under  the  conduct  of  his  hon.  friend  very 
important  benefits  had  been  derived.  Now, 
presuming  for  a  moment,  which,  however, 
ne  did  not  concede,  that  the  labours  of 
these  committees  had  not  produced  an 
actual  savmg  to  the  country,  they  had 
operated  at  least  to  prevent  the  growth 
and  increase  of  the  establishments.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  if  they  had  not 
been  appointed,  there  would  nave  been 
a  very  considerable  increase.  Considering, 
therefore,  the  present  drcomstances  of 
the  country,  with  refer^bce  to  the  times 
in  which  those  committees  had  been  ap> 
pointed,  he  thought  the  motion  of  tne 
noble  lord  quite  unnecessary.  In  hia 
opinion,  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave 
the  inquiry  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  He  would  bee  the  House  to  judge 
what  practical  good  could  be  derived 
from  inquiry  into  these  matters  at  so  late 
a  period  of  the  session.  If  the  House  were 
to  accede  to  the  motion  of  the  noUe 
lord,  it  would  then  be  a  just  reason  for 
ministers  to  say,  parliament  having  taken 
the  direction  mto  their  own  hands,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  make  reductions— it  is  not 
for  us  to  prejudge  the  decisions  of  the 
House,  it  is  our  business  to  wait  for  die 
report  of  the  committee  and  to  obey  such 
instructions  as  the  House  may  give  us. 
He  would  leave  the  House  to  judge  what 
probability  there  was  that  any  practical 
advantage  could  be  obtained  in  the  present 
vear  from  such  a  course  of  proceeding, 
with  regard  to  the  pled^  to  which  the 
noble  lora  had  referred,  it  would  lemain 
in  full  force  on  the  responnbility  of  minis- 
ters, if  that  responsibility  should  not  be 
removed  by  the  interference  of  parliament. 
He  had  said,  that,  before  he  sat  down,  he 
would  show  that  they  had  not  been  ^• 
mindful  of  that  pledge,  nor  n^lectfiil  of 
the  duties  which  it  imposed  upon  them. 
He  would  endeavour  to  convince  the 
House  that  they  had  done  their  best,  and 
it  would  then  remain  for  parliaosent  to 
determine  whether  thcr  could  have  done 
better.  It  should  be  always  kept  in  mind^ 
that,  after  an  expensive  war  of  twen^-five 
vears,  the  establishment  could  not  at  once 
be  altered ;  the  reduction  must  be  gradual ; 
and  the  House  would  recollect  thnt  we 
had  now  a  revenue  of  70fiOOfiO0l.  to 
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amouot  of  our  expenditure  previous  to  the 
war.     The  principle  of  reduction  inuat 
always  be  Uie  same,  whether  it  came  from 
the  recommendation  of  a  committee,  or 
irom  the  direction  and  management  of  the 
Crown.    The  noble  lord  would  find,  tliat 
aiace  the  peace,  greater  reductions  had 
been  made  than  at  the  close  of  a  war  in 
any  preceding  period    As  to  the  increase 
of  salary  in  the  revenue  boards,  he  could 
only  say,  that  it  had  been  long  in  contem- 
plation, and  was  only  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expense  attending  the  war. 
What  he  wiilied  then  to  state  was,  the 
reductions  which  had  actually  taken  place, 
in  order  that  the  House  might  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  advanta* 
geous  to  leave  the  inquiry  in  the  hands 
of  government.   He  should  tire  the  House 
if  he  were  to  go  through  all  the  details 
connected  with  this  subject,  and  would 
therefore  pass  over  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
war-office.      As    to    the  agent- generars 
office  for  the  local  militia,  it  had  been 
abolished.    In  the  department  of  the  pay- 
master-general there  had  been  a  reduction 
of  S7yO^.;  iti  the  commissariat,  H.OOO/. 
The  barrack  department  was  ordered  to 
be  reduced  one-naif.    In  the  navy  office, 
the  reductions  amounted  to  400,000/.;  in 
the  victualling  office,  to  25,000/.    The 
transport  office  was   entirely  abolished. 
Having  stated  these  facts,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  only  object  of  appointing  a 
committee  would  be,  to  inquire  into  the 
reductions  which  might  have  been  effected* 
The    committees    on.  former    occasions 
seldom  took  upon  themselves  to  recom- 
mend reductions  till  after  examination  of 
the  several  persons  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments.    Now,  by  leaving  the 
reductions  in  the  hands  of  government,  it 
was  probable  that  they  would  be  carried 
to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  course 
of  the  year ;  but  very  little  could  be  done 
by  a  committee,  as  their  operations  would 
be  suspended  by  a  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment, and  could  not  be  renewed  till  the 
opening  of  another  session.    This  was  a 
very  material  advantage  which  the  com- 
missioners chosen  by  ministers  would  have 
over  any    committee   the  House  could 
select.    At  the  time  of  appointing  that 
commission,  circular  letters  were  sent  to 
the  heads  of  different  departments,  direct- 
ing them  to  report  to  the  treasury  what 
reductions  could  be  made,  and  what  was 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  public  ser- 


tions  several  reductions  had  been  made, 
and  more  would  be  effected.  He  felt  it 
necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that,  pre- 
vious  to  the  appointment  of  those  commis- 
sioners, many  of  the  reductions  which  he 
had  mentioned  had  either  taken  place,  or 
been  ordered ;  and  this,  it  would  be  re- 
membered, was  stated  by  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Castlereagh)  in  the  month  of  Mardh 
last.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  he 
thought  the  present  motion  quite  super- 
fluous, and  should  take  the  liberty  of 
moving  the  previous  question. 

Lord  Milton  observed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer to  leave  this  subject  in  the  hands  of 
government,  and  to  rely  entirely  upon  its 
disposition  to  economy  and  retrenchment. 
But  he  should  be  glad  to  know  the  grounda 
upon  which  such  confidence  was  claimed* 
If  the  House  had  relied  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  government  towards  retrenchment^ 
would  the  property  tax  have  been   re- 
jected ?  Would  the  military  and  ordnance 
estimates  have  been  reduced  below  the 
scale  at  which  they  were  drawn  up  in  the 
first  instance  ?   The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  no  doubt  stated  that  a  reduc- 
tion to  the  amount  of  400|000/.  had  taken 
place  in  the  naval  department,  and  for  this 
reduction  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his 
colleagues  were  entitled   to  his  thanks. 
But  then  it  must  be  recoUected  tliat  all 
this  reduction  applied  to  underlings  in 
office.     For  the  salary  of  no  one  in  the 
higher  departments  of  official  service  had 
been  touched.      No— not  one  branch  of 
any  high  family,  nor  any  member  of  that 
House,  had  had  his  salary  or  emoluments 
in    the  slightest  degree  reduced.     For 
amidst  all  the  professions  of  economy  it 
was  not  deemed  expedient,  in  any  instance, 
to  lose  sight  of  ministerial  influence — that 
influence  which  Mr.  Burke  in  his  wonderful 
speech  in  1780so  ably  exposed,  was  steadily 
kept  in  view.    The  various  reforms  which 
that  great  man  sought  to  establish,  but 
which  his  endeavours  to  attain,  were  still  to 
be  looked  for.  And  if  those  reforms  were  so 
desirable,  in  Mr.  Burke's  judgment,  with  a 
view  to  diminish  the  public  burthens  at  the 
close  of  the  American  war,  how  much 
more  desirable  were  they  at  present,  when 
those  burthens  pressed  with  such  aggra- 
vated weight— when  the  distress  ot  our 
agriculture  interest  was  considered,  which 
distress  was  in  no  degree  relieved  by  the 
late  lamentable  rise  in  the  price  of  corn; 
for  that  rise  was  one  of  the  consequence! 
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of  the  public  calamitv.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote tne  reforms  alluded  to  he  was  an 
advocate  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
men, however,  opposed  this  proposition, 
and  upon  very  extraordinary  grounds,  for 
mstance,  lest  such  a  committee  should 
supersede  the  commission  nominated  by 
the  treasury.  But  where  would  be  the 
harm  if  even  such  a  supercession  took 
place  ?  for  the  Riembers  of  this  commis- 
sion might  be  introduced  into  the  pro- 
posed committee.  Nay,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  might  contrive  to  have  half 
a  doaett  more  of  his  friends  appointed  upon 
that  committee,  who  might  adduce  all  the 
information  they  could  derive  from  their 
connexion  with  government,  and  thereby 
point  out  the  fox  for  the  other  hounds 
to  follow  [a  laugh3*  But,  upon  the 
whole,  the  appointment  of  this  commission 
waa  extremely  suspicious,  for  this  appoint- 
ment had  taken  place  within  a  day  or  two 
after  bis  noble  triend  gave  notice  of  this 
motion.  This,  unfortunately  for  the  credit 
of  those  who  made  the  appointment,  was 
evident  from  the  date  of  the  treasury 
minute  anon  the  subject.  The  appoint- 
ment of  this  commission,  then,  it  was  fair 
to  infer  was  snggested,  or  at  least  hastened, 
by  the  proceeding  of  his  noble  friend*  and 
it  was  not  unfkir  to  suspect  thsft  the  object 
of  that  appointment  was,  Co  prevent  a  com- 
mittee; tnat,  indeed,  it  was  intended  as  a 
mere  delusion,  to  avert  an  effectual  inquiry 
by  a  committee  of  that  House.  The  coun- 
try could  not  therefore  repose  any  confi- 
dence in  the  proceedings  of  such  a  com- 
mission, and  if  the  House  did  not  adopt 
his  noble  friend's  motion,  it  was  easy  to 
conclude  what  their  constituents  would 
think  of  them.  If  after  the  number  of 
petitions  presented  to  that  House,  stating 
the  distress  of  the  country,  and  earnestly 
praying  for  retrenchment  and  economy. 
It  shomd  be  found  that  the  House  had 
only  in  one  instance  (no  doubt  a  very 
important  one),  evinced  any  attention  to 
those  petirioBs,  what  opinion  were  the 
people  likely  to  entertain  ?  When  it  was 
found  that  no  considerable  redubtion  had 
taken  place  in  the  public  expenditure  in 
compliance  with  these  petitions,  and  that 
all  tnat  was  done  with  a  view  to  reduction, 
was  the  appointment  by  ministers  them- 
aelvM  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  any 
mineceasary  expenditure  in  their  own 
offices,  the  people  would  surely  have  reason 
to  murmur.  If  tliat  House  wished  to 
•■tiffy  the  conntryi  it  shoiUd  appoint  a 


committee  of  its  own  to  inquire  into  this 
important  subject ;  and  still  more,  as  the 
existing  commission  was  not  to  extend  its 
inquiry  to  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  state. 
Among  those  offices  it  was  notorious  that 
reduction  was  very  desirable  and  practi- 
cable. For  instance,  the  salary  enjoyed 
by  some  of  the  puisne  lords  of  the  adlmi- 
ralty  ought  to  be  reduced*  At  least  their 
case  was  such  as  to  call  for  inquiiy.  But 
this  was  a  case  which  die  commission  waa 
no^,  it  appeared,  at  all  to  consider,  for 
such  consideration  mig^  interfere  with 
ministerial  in^uence.  xhe  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  was  no  doubt  as  well  dis* 
posed  to  economy  as  any  other  person 
likely  to  occupy  bis  office ;  but  with  ah 
his  disposition  to  (Economy,  when  opposed 
by  influence,  he  apprehended  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  economic  disposi- 
tion would  yield.  Fbr  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  was  too  pow^rfiil  for  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  withstand.  That  influence 
had  indeed  grown  of  late  years  to  an 
enormous  height.  There  was  not,  perhaps^ 
a  private  famuy  in  the  kingdom  wnich  had 
not  occasion  to  say,  **  thank  you,'*  to  the 
commander  in  chief^  for  granting'  a  com- 
mission ot  promotion  to  some  of  its  youneer 
branches.  But  this  was  only  one  of  the 
many  means  by  which  the  innuence  of  the 
Grown  had  been  of  late  years  so  much 
advanced.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  thai 
the  government  should  have  no  influence, 
but  he  thought  that  its  influence  should 
depend  upon  its  respectability  of  diarac- 
ter  and  conduct,  instead  of  resulting  from 
hvonr  or  corruption.  But  if  ministera 
were  not  to  resort  to  favour  or  undue  in- 
fluence, he  apprehended  that  the  attend- 
ance  of  their  partisans  upon  an  occasion  of 
this  nature  would  not  be  so  numerous. 
[Here  lord  Castlereagh  lo<Aed  at  the 
benches  behind  him,  which  were  not  very 
full.]  The  noble  secretary  might  Iook 
round  him,  but  no  doubt  the  attendance 
of'  his  supportera  would  be  numerous 
enough  by-and-by,  when  the  House  waa 
about  to  divide.  Among  that  attendance 
too,  there  could  be  no  apprehension  that 
the  puisne  lords  of  the  admiralty  would 
not  be  found.  Hence  the  salaries  of  all 
these  lords  would  be  left  untouched  by 
the  existing  treasury  commiasion.  Mr. 
Burke  had  once  obsMred,  that  the  revolt 
of  thirteen  bedchamber  lords  would  alarm 
ministers  more  than  Uie  revolt  of  thirteen 
colonies,  and  the  present  ministers  would 
no  doubt  feel  it  inexpedient  to  provoke  the 
revolt  of  the  puisne  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
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or  any  of  their  supporters  in  that  House. 
Therefore,  an  ioqui^  with  a  view  to  reduce 
any  salaries  or  emoluments  enjoyed  by 
those  members,  should  not  be  left  to  the 
conduct  of  ministers.  The  House  itself 
should  undertake  such  inquiry,  or  it  could 
not  be  effectual  to  the  end  in  view.  If 
left  to  the  treasury,  there  might  be  some 
scraps  of  saving  in  minor  offices,  but  the 
House  might  rely  upon  it  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  reduce  any  of  the 
sources  of  ministerial  influence.  The 
House,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  character 
of  ministers,  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
professions  of  economy,  should  recollect 
that  no  measure  of  economy  was  actually 
taken  until  they  were  deprived  of  the 
means  of  expense  by  th'e  rejection  of 
the  property  tax  [Hear,  hear  Ij].  As  the 
House  then  had  set  those  mmisters  one 
great  example,  let  it  only  set  them  another 
example,  and  they  would  be  obliged  to  go 
still  rarther  in  actual  economy.  They 
would  do  so  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  say 
<<  see,  we  are  as  good  as  you — ^we  are 
ready  to  ^o  with  you  step  by  step."  For 
those  ministers  were  h^rd  now  to  say-^ 
<'  You  desired  inquiry,  and  we  have  ap- 

Sointed  a  commission  for  the  purpose.'* 
iut  with  this  commission  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied,  nor  did  he  think  it  calca« 
lated  to  afford  any  satisfaction  to  the 
country.  The  commissioners  were  not,  to 
be  sure,  in  place.  The  noble  lord 
(Binning)  was  not  yet  a  placeman ;  but 
then  the  noble  lord  had  some  sort  of 
honorary  connexion  with  the  government. 
To  use  an  expression  of  Mr.  Burke,  the 
noble  lord  was  placed  in  that  political  hot- 
bed where  it  was  hoped  to  ripen  him  into 
aomethiog  more  effective  for  the  public 
service.  The  House  could  not  expect 
that  such  a  commission  would  institute 
any  very  rigid  inquiry  into  the  expense 
of  any  public  department.  It  would,  in* 
deed,  be  absurd  to  indulge  such  an  expec- 
tation. Therefore  the  House  should,  for 
its  own  credit,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of 
its  constituents,  take  the  subject  into  its 
own  hands,  and  appoint  a  committee, 
agreeably  to  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 
Lord^  Binning  said,  that  as  to  the  case 
respecting  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  he 
would  refer  the  noble  lord  to  his  noble 
friend  who  had  made  the  motion,  who  was 
SO  competent  to  afford  any  necessary  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  when  a  lord  or  the  treasury,  acted 
from  motives  quite  as  honourable  as  those 
by  which  he  was  actuated  on  the  other 


side  of  the  House.  That  noble  lord  would, 
he  dared  to  sav,  tell  his  noble  friend, >  that 
when  in  office  bis  votes  were  not  influenced 
by  any  spirit  of  corruption.  Why,  then, 
should  the  noble  lord  imagine  that  such  a 
spirit  influenced  the  conduct  of  other  indi- 
viduals? With  respect  to  the  commission 
of  which  he  had  the  jionour  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, he  would  only  say,  let  the  result  of 
the  labours  of  that  commission  speak  for 
itself.  He  could  assure  the  House,  that 
he  entered  into  that  commission,  as  he 
came  to  the  discussion  of  the  present 

auestion,  with  as  strong  an  impression  of 
le  necessity  of  economy,  and  as  lively  a 
sympathy  for  the  distresses  of  the  people, 
as  any  individual  could  possibly  entertain. 
He  remarked  upon  the  inconsistency  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  who,  while  they  uniformly  main- 
tained heretofore  that  government  was 
bound  to  institute  inouiry,  and  promote 
reform  in  every  brancn  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure, and  who  argued  that  govern- 
ment was  most  competent  to  produce  an 
effisctual  reform,  to  which  ministers  were 
pledged  by  the  Regent's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  now  loudly  ob- 
jected to  an  inquiry  instituted  by  that  very 
government.  Now,  forsooth,  those  gen- 
tlemen held  ^uite  a  different  language 
from  that  which  the  House  had  always 
heard  from  them,  previous  to  this  evening. 
How  would  the  country  appreciate  such 
inconsistency  ?  The  very  gentlemen  who 
constantly  called  upon  ministers  to  inquire 
and  reform,  now  complained  of  those  mi« 
nisters  for  complying  with  their  call.  Mi- 
nisters had  appointed  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  but  those  p;entlemen  said — <<  We 
do  not  like  this  inquiry — it  is  brought 
forward  under  unfavourable  auspices- 
do  not  wait  for  the  result  of  its  labours- 
do  not  repose  any  confidence  in  the  go- 
vernment that  has  appointed  it  ;**  and  yet, 
without  confidence,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  government  to  go  on.  But  those 
gentlemen  would  deprive  government  of 
any  degree  of  confidence,  and  would 
transfer  to  a  committee  of  that  Housei  an 
inquiry,  instituted  by  a  commission,  which 
was  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
heads  of  every  public  department,  and 
which  had  therefore  the  best  opportunity 
of  obtaining  every  necessary  information* 
The  rational  part  of  the  public  would,  he 
had  no  doubt,  disapprove  of  a  proposition, 
which  he  trusted  that  House  would  de- 
cidedly reject.  He  was  an  advocate  for 
the  most  jealous  inquiry  into  the  public 
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expendiftttre.  In  that  spirit  he  would 
in^ieed  conduct  himself  in  the  commission, 
for  the  result  of  whose  investigations  he 
trusted  that  House  would  watt,  before  it 
decided  upon  the  character  of  that  com- 
mission. The  House  would  also,  he  had 
no  doubt,  in  its  candour,  give  due  credit 
to  the  disposition  of  government  towards 
economy,  from  what  it  had  already  done 
to  prove  its  sincerity.  With  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission,  it  naturally 
commenced  its  operation  by  inquiry  into 
the  offices  created  in  consequence  of  the 
war.  This  was  a  course  of  which  he 
thought  no  rational  man  could  disapprove. 
For  It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  material 
to  ascertain  whether,  on  the  conclusion  of 
pe  ace,  any  of  those  offices  could  be  dis- 

Knsed  with,  or  their  emoluments  reduced, 
looking  to  tliis  point,  it  was  obviously 
necessary  to  consider  what  duties  were  to 
be. performed  in  the  several  offices;  and 
who  so  competent  to  afford  adequate  infor- 
mation as  the  heads  of  those  offices,  who 
co-operated  with  the  commission  i  The 
commission  did  not  propose  to  inquire 
into  the  salaries  or  emoluments  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  state,  because  the  commis- 
sioners felt  that  ministers  were  themselves 
the  best  judges.  These  salaries  and  emo- 
luments were,  indeed,  matter  of  notoriety, 
and  it  was  open  to  any  member  to  bring 
forward  a  speci6c  motion  respecting 
them.  For  instance,  it  was  open  to  the 
noble  lord,  or  any  other  member,  to  sub- 
mit a  motion  witA  respect  to  the  salaries 
of  the  puisne  lords  of  the  admiralty,  of 
which  to  much  had  been  said,  'and  the 
House  could  judge  of  the  case  upon  its 
own  merits.  But  it  was  not  proposed  to 
extend  the  inquiries  of  the  commission  to 
subjects  of  that  nature.  As  to  the  date  of 
the  commission,  he  could  not  speak  pre- 
cisely as  to  the  noble  mover's  assertion. 
But  he  was  enabled  to  say,  that  long  be- 
fore the  treasury  minute  upon  this  subject 
was  dated,  circular  letters  were  addressed 
by  the  treasury  to  the  heads  of  the  several 
public  departments,  desiring  a  return  of 
what  reductions  might  be  made  in  their 
offices  consistently  with  the  due  discharge 
of  public  business,  and  whether  any  offices 
could  be  conveniently  suppressed.  This 
fiici  served  to  demonstrate  the  ecpnomic 
disposition  of  government,  and  that  that 
disposition  was  not  suggested  by  the  no- 
tice. Of  by  any  speech  of  the  noble  noover. 
Tbtfefore  the  allegation  of  the  noble  lord 
who  spoke  last,  was  not  correct.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  high  ground  which 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


that  noble  lord  had  taken,  no  doubt  with  a 
view  to  produce  an  impression  out  of  doo'rs^ 
he  would  ask,  whether  he  could  seriously 
think  that  any  practicable  reduction  in  the 
expenditure  or  the  public  could  produce 
any  material  diminution  of  the  taxes  of  t!)e 
country  ?  The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last 
had  insisted  that  the  sole  object  of  govern- 
ment was,  to  retain  all  the  influence  in 
their  power.  He  (lord  B.)  did  think,  that 
when  he  stated  what  had  been  done,  the 
noble  lord  might  think  he  had  gone  too 
far  in  that  sweeping  accusation.  He  did 
assure  the  House,  that  many  offices  had 
been  reduced  that  were  productive  of 
much  and  extensive  influence,  and  he  waa 
not  ashamed  to  say,  that  the  reduction  had 
been  a  most  painful  effort; — he  meant  ifl 
consideration  of  the  distress  it  occasioned 
to  many  industrious  individuals;  for  he 
was  not  stoic  enough  not  to  think  that  any 
circumstance  which  was  the  means  of  de* 
priviog  persons  of  a  subsistence,  who,  in 
the  state  of  things  which  then  existed, 
had  every  reason  to  look  for  a  conti- 
nuance, was  in  itself  highly  unpleasant. 
Mr.  Burke  had  most  truly  observed,  that 
parsimony  had  much  of  the  quality  of  un* 
kindness,  and  that  retrenchment  ever  fell 
somewhere  as  a  punishment :  neverthelesa 
he  admitted  the  necessity  of  these  retrench* 
meots,  how  painful  soever  thev  might  be. 
He  agreed  that  the  honour  of  parliament 
ought  to  be  as  dear  to  ministers  as  any 
consideration  whatever,  and  that  every 
practical  economy  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  He  had  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  had  put  theroselver 
on  their  trial  in  this  question,  and  he  waa 
convinced  that  they  would  redeem  the 
pledge  that  had  been  given.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  with  expressing  his  inteiw 
tion  not  to  give  a  direct  negative  to  the 
motion,  since  he  approved  of  inquiry,  but 
to  vote  for  the  previous  question  proposed 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  much  as  he 
was  before  disposed  to  concur  in  the  mo- 
tion of  his  noble  friend,  and  in  the  argu* 
meats  urged  in  support  of  that  motion,  he 
was  still  more  inclined  to  that  concurrence 
after  having  heard  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  last,  for  a  tissue  of  argu« 
ments  more  tending  to  the  support  of  a 
motion  which  they  were  intended  to  op* 
pose,  he  had  not  often  heard  within  the 
walls  of  that  House.  The  noble  lord,  with 
much  apparent  simplicity,  had  asked  what 
reason  there  was  for  distrusting  the  go- 
vermneat  ?    Had  th^y  not  pledged  theia>^ 
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cwrry  mtp  fftea  tae  most 
figoroasretrenchmeDt?  HeirauldaD^weri 
yes;  the  J  had  indeed  givei)  pt^dge^t  bul 
tbey  bad  oot  redeeo)^  tkeqji,  APd  (befOi 
fore  it  wqs  tbdt  he  should  I^PP^i  ^be 
motion  of  bis  noble  friend*  Th^y  b«d 
talked  of  econptny  and  reirenphmeot,  but 
they  had  doi^e  noUiing.  [Hear»  hear !  from 
the  ministerial  benches.] — Wby»  what  had 
|hey  done  i  Would  they  venture  to  allude 
to  their  foiled  attempt  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  two  secretaries  of  the  admi- 
ralty ?  Or  to  their  actual  increase  of  the 
salaries  of  the  commissioners  of  excise  and 
customs  ?  An  increase  which  had  taken 
place  at  a  moment  when  every  ground  for 
such  a  proceeding  was  absolutely  cut  from 
beneath  their  feet;  when  the  burtliens  of 
the  country  were  most  oppressive*  and 
wbep  there  was  qeither  an  overflowing 
treasury,  nor  any  augmentation  in  the 
articles  of  subsistence.  With  facU  like 
these  before  the  House,  what  use  was  it 
to  talk  of  pledges  ?  Three  whole  months 
had  elapsed,  since  the  meeting  of  parh'a^ 
menty  and  not  one  retrenchment  of  any 
importance  had  yet  teken  place.  [Hear, 
bear !  from  the  ministerial  benches.]  The 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  by  their  cheer- 
ing, denied  his  assertioni  and  upon  that 
point,  he  and  bis  friends  were  at  issue 
with  them,  and  were  willing  to  rest  the 
whole  merit  of  the  present  question. 
There  was  now  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
an  account  showing  the  progress  which 
bad  beep  made  in  the  increai^  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  public  offices,  and  the  sala- 
ries annexed  to  them ;  and  the  first  thing 
which  excited  his  attention  upon  esamin- 
iog  that  account  was,  that  a  total  increase, 
to  the  iiipount  of  1S6.Q0(V.  had  taken 
place.  The  publie  were  burtheoed  with 
that  sgra,  ip  additiqii  |q  what  th0y  already 
liad  to  sustain.  The  ia6,00tf.  was  indapen- 
denl  of  the  retrenchmesU  which  had  been 
made.  Without  makiuff  Umt  aUowaoce, 
the  gross  amount  cf  the  aam  would  be 
200,00(tf. ;  and  thus  it  was  that  |he  go- 
vernment went  on,  from  year  to  year,  in- 
oreasing  the  number  of  omoe-bearera,  and 
augmenting  their  salaries  and  emolamenta. 
And  what  were  the  boasted  reduetions 
which  had  been  made  ?  Many  of  them 
igrose  from  cireumstanoes  which  the  minis* 
ters  coidd  not  contrcd.  Sahries,  whioh 
there  were  no  perfons  to  receive,  either 
irom  their  having  died  in  the  courM  ofUie 
year>  or  frooi  ^  obanoe  in  the  drcum* 
aumce^  of  the  country,  lo-conaequenoe  of 
pwiog  firon  wy:  to  peaoep  that  il  wogU 


be  too  ghring  and  bare-lhced  to  attempl 
their  eentinuanee*  And  upon  audi  iaevi- 
tAble  retrenchmeiita  as  tneae,  iniiiisteim 
aow  presumed  to  ask  for  the  oonfidenoe 
of  that  HetMe  ia  Ibeir  intentioM.  There 
was  m^  hem  in  that  document,  fiir 
example,  classed  under  tbe  head  of  aav« 
ings,  to  which  mere  necessity  bad  drlvea 
them.  It  was  SOfiOQl.  charged  in  the 
department  of  the  master  of  the  hoise; 
and  it  was  physically  impossible  to  oon«* 
tiDue  that  charge,  for  it  had  arisen  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  visit  paid  to  this  country 
by  the  allied  sovereigns  in  18H.  When 
they  returned  to  their  respective  kingdoms, 
and  we  had  no  longer  emperors  and  kinga 
among  us,  the  expense  incurred  by  their 
presence  necessarily  ceased ;  and  yet  thaT 
item  formed  a  part  of  the  vaunted  eco* 
nomy  of  government;  and  credit  for  it 
was  taken  by  the  noble  lord  as  if  it  were 
a  voluntary  diminution  on  its  part,  in  re-> 
demptioB  of  the  pledge  given  at  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  session. 

He  did  not  wish  to  detain  the  House  ai 
any  great  length ;  but  there  were  one  or 
two  parts  of  the  account  already  alluded 
to,  which  he  was  anxioua  to  press  upoa 
their  attention,  by  way  of  sample.  In  the 
commissariat  department,  which  it  might 
be  supposed  would  naturally  be  reduced 
ttpon  tne  return  of  peace,  if  not  wholly 
fl^lished,  he  found  two  persons  adde^ 
and  an  inorease  of  salaries  to  the  amount 
of  5000^.  a  year.  He  certainly  could  not 
understand  the  reason  of  this  augmenta* 
tion ;  and  it  was  because  he  could  not, 
that  be  wbhed  to  have  a  committee  ap- 
pointed* who  might,  by  their  inquiries, 
elucidate  the  transaction.  It  ndgfat  be 
said  that  all  this  was  on  account  ef  the  last 
brilliant  campaign ;  but  was  it  not  estra* 
ordinary,  that  the  battle  of  Watnloe  wae 
over  last  Midsummer,  thataix  months  bad 
elapsed,  and  that  then,  imitead  of  aoj 
dimfaiutioa,  two  officers  and  SfiML  aalaiy 
were  added  ?  In  the  department  ef  A^ 
atorekaeper  there  was  an  increase  of  ate 
persons,  carrying  with  them  an  expenaai 
ef  iOOCM.  and  there  waa  no  decrease. 
Upon  that'  point  also,  be  had  no  doubt  a 
committee  would  be  able  to  afibrd  womm 
explanatioa.  In  the  department  of  th* 
oranaBoe  be  found  another  item  whidi 
eeualiy  requued  .exphnnlion.  A  neir 
emee  was  cseated;  or  if  not  absolutely  m 
new  office,  at  least  the  aalpry  bed  beast 
increased.  He  alluded  to  tbe  aecreteiy 
to  the  jsiastec^ganeral  ef  tbe  mrdtumot^ 
whose  allowaiipe  bad  been  mysented  hy 
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500L  •  yetr.    There  were  eeveral  other 
caMt  of  iocreete  m  the  lame  columo,  and 
reetoDs  for  fome  of  them  were  assigned; 
euch  as  the  establishinent  of  new  stationsi 
the  erection  of  a  powder  magazine,  en- 
larged dattet»  and  in  one  inatMicey  in 
«rder  to  pot  the  individual  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  first  clerk.    The  hut  reason, 
if  it  night  be  called  one,  was  oertainly 
rather  odd,  and  he  was  net  aware  before 
that  it  was  way  objeot,  in  making  out  the 
aocouitts,  to  have  a  perfect  symmetr/  and 
Uemitf  in  their  pFoporttoiM.    But  for  the 
incfCBse  to  the  aMster-geoeral's  secretary. 
ao  other  reason  was  assigned  than  the 
warracit  of  the  prtnoe  regent.    Now  this 
was  no  reason  at  aU;4titprorai$an€  oo/tm- 
tas;  such  a  warrant  was  no  jnslifieation 
whatever.    In  the  customs  there  had  been 
an  enormous  increase  both  of  office-bearers 
and  of  expense;  no  less  than  1S4?  new 
offices  were  created,  with  an  expense  of 
1S7«00(M.  a  year.    Allowing,  howeter»  for 
the  dimimitioB  of  offices   and  salaries, 
during  the  same  period,  and  striking  the 
balance,  there  would  stUl  remain  1 10  new 
offices  created,  and  salaries  to  the  amount 
of  00|00(V.  per  annum ;  the  whole  of  which 
Augmentation  had  taken  place  during  the 
last  vear.    In  the  excise,  48  new  ^ces 
bad  been  added,  and  no  diminution  on  the 
other  side.    The  salaries  of  those  officers 
were  M/XXA  a  yettr*    There  was  aeother 
department,  thcr  mint,  in  which  it  might 
hare  been  thought,  after  the  repealed  dis- 
cussions  in  tmil  HooSe^  respecting  the 
atale  of  the  currency  of  the  reahn,  tMt  no 
attempt  would  be  asade  to  enlarge  the  ex* 
peases.    It  might  have  been  insagtned,  if 
there  was  any  department  under  govern- 
nsant,  aay  reeess  into  which  the  spirit  of 
angmentatitfo   and  expenditore,  for  the 
sako  of  nairenage  and  increasing  the  bur- 
thens or  the  country,  would  not  have  pe« 
netrated,  the  mini  was  that  predse  depart- 
aaeot.    A«d^  Meed,  so  little  pretext  had 
they  Car  any  tncr6aBe,-«-so  iifitle  work  was 
there  tw  do^that  they  were  not  able  to 
make  any  material  enlargement.    It  bore 
•6  aroportfon  to  the  increase  of  saAariet 
and  «Aee0  III  the  other  departments; 
nentfthetes/  new  appointments  had  been 
fiNiMiou^  There  was  the  assoites'S' porter, 
uriih  ar  aahny  df  521.  per  annum,  aad  an 
oCee  fweeper,  wldv  semewhai  less»  being, 
he  supposed,  indrier  in  dignity  to  tw 
4dier  peveasuge*    Ha^  did  oM  eomphin 
of  theeu*  ptacea  or  ennfamenisg'  as  adding 
mudh  to  die  puUio  eapasaliiure;  he  man- 
HanaA  tbaoi  Mif  i^aaafrat  tw  tht  dhal- 


lenge  of  the  aoUe  lord,  and  to  show  how 
fat  the  government  were  really  deserving 
of  the  confidence  of  parliament,  in  their 
dbposition  to  retrench  and  economize. 

But,  said  the  noble  lord,  what  reason 
was  there  to  distrust  ministers?     Whj 
should  the  matter  be  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  when  it  was  admitted  they  were  so 
much  more  capable  of  effecting  the  neeea^ 
sary  retrenchments?     He  would  reply  to 
that,  that  it  was  not  because  he  doabfted 
the  ponder  of  ministers  to  enforce  praoa 
tical  eoononiy  that  he  withheld  his  con- 
fidence; It  was  not  because  they  wer6 
worse  qualified  to  accomplish  it ;  but  bs^ 
cause  he  doubted  their  inclination.    He 
believed  they  had  no  intention  to  retreneh^ 
He  knew,  at  least,  that  they  had  not  re* 
trenched,  and  he  could  judge  of  their  in«^ 
tentions  enlv  from  their  conduct.     All 
the^  steps  which  they  had  taken  in  the 
business    were  towards   one  part  only;- 
h'mited  in  their  direction  and  carrying 
them  onwards  only  a  very  short  space. 
In  fact,  ttoateps  at  all  had  been  taken 
until  their  table  waa  covered  with  petv* 
tioos,  and  the  government  shook  under 
the  ferment  which  their  conduct  had  ex- 
cited throughout  the  country.*  The  season 
of  economy  commenced  only  with  the 
season  of  public  indignation,  and  with  the 
rqection  of  the  property  tax.    Even  the 
three  inquisitors  of  the  noble  lord,  Iktla 
as  he  valued  their  labours,  and  worthless 
and  nugatory  as  he  was  sure  they  wouM 
be  held  by  the  countiy,  were  never  ap« 
pointed,  he  believed  were  never  thoughs 
of,  until  the  notice  of  his  noble  friend  for 
the  present  motion,'— a  notice  which  it 
was  well  known   would   experience  thai 
greatest  favour  in  that  House,  and  the 
most   unanimous  concurrence  out  of  it« 
Remembering  all  these  things^beholding 
in  the  conduct  of  ministers  nothing  bua 
the  tardy,  reluctant  efforts  of  oomptSsion^ 
-—convinced  that    they  would   retrench 
only  so  far  as  they  might  be  driven  to  it, 
and  no  farther,«^how  could  it  be  expected 
that  he,  individttally,  how  could  it  oe  ex^ 
pected  that  parliament,  should  confide  inr 
their  assurances?    Words  cost  them  no* 
thing,  and  worda  diey  freely  bestowed* 
IVomises  they  hivishea  in  profusion,  be^ 
cause  promises  they  hoped  would  lull  tho 
vigHaaee  of  that  House.    But  he  trusted 
die  decisioff  of  that  night  would  prove  tw 
them,  and  td  the  country,  that  the  solemtf 
duty  now  devolved  upon  them  would  he 
flotmrily  disehavged.    There  were  other 
ptoofli  wbMi  he  eiould  cite»  to  MaUirii 
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the  insincerity  of  government  upon  the 
question  of  public  economy.  When  the 
estimates  were  iirst  brought  forward,  tliey 
were  stated  to  be  a  minimum.  A  noble 
lord,  whom  he  wos  sorry  not  to  see  in  his 
place,  said  that  tliey  were  framed  upon  a 
calculation  of  the  lowest  penny.  There 
could  not  be  a  man  less;  not  a  farthing 
less.  The  existence  of  the  country,  the 
safety  of  her  colonies,  required  every  regi- 
ment, and  every  hundred  pounds.  Yet, 
efker  the  money  was  gone  which  was  to 
aupply  that  expenditure,  when  our  estab- 
iishments  at  home  and  abroad  were  to  be 
the  same,  when  our  colonies  were  to  be 
continued  as  before,  when  no  idea  was 
entertained  of  surrendering  any  portion 
of  our  territory,  the  estimates  were  taken 
back  for  further  consideration,  and  were 
considerably  reduced.  Why  were  they 
reduced  ?  Because  that  House  and  the 
(X>untry  began  pretty  loudly  to  express  its 
sentiments  [Hear,  hear!].  The  peti« 
tions  which  came  up  from  all  parts,  took 
a  new  turn.  They  did  not  confine  them- 
selves merely  to  the  property  tax ;  they 
spoke,  in  firm,  but  respectful  language,  of 
the  large  military  establishments ;  and  not 
till  then  did  the  government  (because 
they  durst  not  do  otherwise^  revise  and 
retrench  those  estimates,  which  they  be* 
fore  said  were  perfect  and  reduced  to 
their  lowest  [Hear,  hear!].  That,  he 
thought,  was  another  reason  for  support- 
ing the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 

In  the  document  before  the  House, 
some  important  details  were  afibrded  re- 
specting the  board  of  works.  That  de- 
Eartment  appeared  to  have  undergone  a 
ttle  revolution,  commencing  from  the 
month  of.  April  in  the  preceding  year. 
Comparing  tne  present  with  the  former 
establishment,  great  changes  had  been  in- 
troduced, especially  in  regard  to  salaries. 
The  survejTor-general,  for  example,  in- 
stead of  luiving  />00/.  a  year,  now  had 
1,500/.  Why  ?  He  should  like  to  know 
the  grounds  of  that  alteration;  but  he 
could  never  know  them  from  vague  asser- 
tions made  in  that  House.  The  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  only  in  a  select 
committee.  No  papers,  no  returns,  no 
desultory  debate,  could  aflbrd  the  requi- 
site information — that  information  which 
the  people,  which  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  which  the  condition  of  the 
finances  had  a  right  to  exact  from  minis- 
ters. Then,  there  was  an  assistant  sur- 
Teyor-general  and  cashier,  with  a  salary 
•f  1,000/.  a  year.    There  might  be  a 


good  reason  for  that  salary  and  appoint- 
ment, but  he  should  like  to  have  the  rea- 
son. It  did  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  other  officer,  with  the  same  salary, 
whose  appointment  had  ceased.  Whether, 
therefore^  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
6lear  addition  in  the  expense  of  that  de- 
partment, or  a  substitution,  he  could  not 
say.  There  were  also  two  engrossing  and 
copying  clerks,  with  a  salary  of  250/.  a 
year  each ;  and  two  assistant  examining 
clerks,  whose  salaries  amounted  to  550/. 
A  new  office  was  created,  too,  for  what 
were  called  the  three  attached  architects* 
What  the  meaning  of  attached  architects 
was,  he  did  not  pretend  to  know ;  he  sup- 
posed it  had  one  meaning,  that  the  indivi- 
duals were  cordially  attached  to  their 
salaries,  for  it  turned  out  that  they  bad 
1 ,500/.  a  year  of  the  public  money.  There 
were  five  clerks  of  the  works,  with  i^alaries 
amounting  to  1,600/.;  twelve  labourers  in 
trust  (another  official  term  which  baffled 
his  comprehension),  with  a  salary  of  100/. 
a  year  each.  Ignorant  as  he  was  of  the 
arcana  of  office,  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  service 
performed  by  those  persons,  which  ren- 
dered them  necessary ;  but  he  knew  that 
more  offices  were  created  by  the  new 
arrangement  than  what  had  subsisted 
under  the  old.  Again,  therefore,  he  would 
repeat,  that  nothing  but  a  committee  could 
enable  the  House  to  sift  these  matters  to 
the  bottom.  The  explanations  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  would  not  be  at  all 
satisfactory.  The  scrutiny  of  a  committee 
was  the  only  true  course  of  proceeding. 
There  they  could  bring  assertions  to  the 
test  of  evidence.  There  they  could  exa- 
mine persons,  and  receive  depositions 
from  tnem,  which,  though  not  upon  oath, 
vet  they  knew  that  what  they  said  would 
De  taken  down,  and  they  were  responsible 
for  the  truth  of  their  evidence. 

But  it  was  said  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
would  be  so  tedious.  He  did  not  see  why 
a  select  committee  should  be  so  slow. 
And,  indeed,  his  noble  friend  had  intro- 
duced a  clause  into  his  motion  as  if  to 
anticipate  that  very  objection,  requiring 
the  committee  to  report  from  time  to  time» 
with  all  convenient  dispatch.  So  that  if 
the  committee  were  to  sit  to-morrow,  and 
find  a  department  capable  of  retrench- 
ment and  modification,  they  might  report 
immediately  to  the  House,  and  a  bill  might 
be  brought  in  in  the  course  of  the  pre* 
sent  week  for  regulating  it.  Cotila  as 
much  be  saM  of  the  coauniiiion  which  the 
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•noble  lord  had  appointed  ?  What  had 
diey  done?  Nothing.  Had  they  made 
any  report?  No — [Hear,  hear!  from 
the  ministerial  benches].  To  whom  had 
they  reported  ?  Was  their  report  upon 
the  table  of  that  House  ?  If  they  had 
reported  to  government,  why  had  not  go- 
vernment acted  upon  their  report?  In 
one  way  or  other,  therefore,  a  delay  of 
foar  weeks  had  taken  place,  during  which 
time  it  did  not  apnear  that  any  thing  had 
been  done  towards  the  practice  of  that 
economy  about  which  so  much  had  been 
said  by  ministers.  He  would  venture  to 
predict,  that  if  any  important  office  or 
salary  bad  been  abolished,  or  any  consi- 
derable reduction  made*  in  consequence 
of  the  labours  of  that  boasted  commis* 
aion,  the  noble  lord  would  not  have  gone 
through  his  speech  without  stating  the 
extent  of  those  retrenchments.  There 
was  one  material  defect  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission.  They  acted 
under  instructions  which  were  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  attainment  of  the 
real  objects  of  the  inquiry.  They  were 
confined  to  a  limited  period,  having  to  in- 
quire only  into  offices  which  had  been 
added  since  1792.  But  there  were  many 
establishments,  many  great  salaries,  exbt- 
ing  prior  to  1792,  which  ought  to  be  sub* 
jected  to  the  most  rigorous  examination. 
It  would  well  become  them,  when  carry- 
ing their  retrenchments  into  minute 
branches  of  the  public  service,  when 
cutting  down  salaries  of  petty  clerks,  and 
putting  others  upon  superannuated  pen- 
sions, to  see  whether  there  were  not  per- 
sons in  greater  stations*,  occupying  larger 
offices  in  the  country,  endowed  with  moie 
ample  salafies,  who  might  justly  come 
unoer  the  investigation  of  that  House. 
He  called  upon  ihe  noble  lord  to  say  whe- 
ther any  salary  had  been  saved  to  the 
public,  which  salary  amounted  to  a  consi- 
derable sum,  the  holder  of  which  was  an 
individual  of  rank,  or  where  the  salary 
itself  gave  patronage  to  the  Crown,  and 
influence  in  parliament  ?  Why  were  not 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  for  example, 
overhauled,  if  he  might  use  the  expres- 
sion? There  were  a  first  lord  and  six 
others,  three  of  whom  were  lay-lords,  or 
landlords.  He  was  not  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  proper  dlesignation ; 
but,  whether  thev  were  to  be  called  lay- 
lerds,  or  landlords,  or  by  whatever  other 
title  they  were  called,  he  was  certain  they 
were  useless  lords  [A  laugh].  The 
aoble  lord  who  ^ke  last  bad  referred 


him  to  his  noble  friend  who  brought  for«- 
ward  the  present  motion,  for  an  account 
of  the  duties  of  the  puisne  lords  of  the 
admiralty  and  treasury,  and  desired  to 
take  his  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  re- 
ducing their  numbers.  The  noble  lord 
had  made  this  reference  with  a  kind  of 
triumph,  and  certainly  anticipated  an  an- 
swer unfavourable  to  his  ^Mr.  Brougham's) 
argument  [Here  lord  Binning  said  across 
the  table,  that  he  merely  requested  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  apply  to' 
lord  Althorp  for  information,  and  had 
manifested  no  desire  of  triumph].  He 
had  obeyed  the  noble  lord— »he  had  con* 
versed  with  his  noble  friend  upon  the  sub* 
Ject,  and  found  that  his  opinion,  and  the- 
information  he  afforded,  entirely  con« 
curred  with  the  policy  which  he  was  now 
recommending.  That  information,  with 
all  the  weight  attached  to  it,  his  noble 
friend  was  well  calculated  to  give,  from 
his  near  relationship  to  a  noble  statesman 
(earl  Spencer),  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  admiralty,  swayed  the  naval  re- 
sources of  Great  Britain,  to  his  own  im« 
mortal  honour,  in  one  of  the  most  trying 
situations,  and  during  a  series  of  the  most 
tremendous  conflicts  that  this  country 
ever  witnessed.-  He  was  authorized  to  say 
from  him,  that  during  a  season  of  the 
most  active  warfare,  when  the  enemy  had 
powerful  fleets  at  sea,  when  we  were 
obliged  to  defend  our  extensive  com- 
merce from  hostile  aggression  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  when  our  shores 
were  threatened  with  invasion — in  short, 
in  the  very  heat,  and  bustle,  and  exertions 
of  the  most  vigorous  naval  contest,  lord 
Spencer  had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
he  had  more  lay-lords  than  ne  had  any 
use  for.  If,  then,  as  he  had  found  upon 
the  inquiry  recommended  to  him,  he  was 
authorized  to  state,  that  in  the  most  im-. 
portant  war  that  this  country  had  been 
ever  engaged  in,  and  when  we  had  more 
than  1,000  ships  to  be  directed,  two  or 
three  of  the  puisne  lords  of  the  admiralty 
could  be  spared,  in  the  opinion  of  a  com- 
petent judge,  what  reason  was  there  for 
supposing  that  the  full  number  was  now 
necessary  ?  As  a  greal  part  of  our  naval 
establishment  had  been  reduced,  their 
number  should  likewise  be  diminished. 
This  inference  he  was  authorized  and 
compelled  to  draw.  He  might  recur  to 
another  authority  in  support  of  this  con- 
clusion ;  namely,  the  authority  of  a  report 
nuide  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commonsi  of  which  the  present  Speaker 
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the  beads  he'-had  neDtioned ;  but  he  was 
prepared  to  contend,  that  because  addi« 
tions  had  been  ma^e  to  an  efficient  office. 
It  by  no  means  followed,   that  a  prima 

Jatie  case  had  been  made  our  against  mi- 
nisters of  being  negligent  of  economy.  On 

.  the  subject  of  the  office  of  the  surveyor* 
general  of  the  works,  the  hon.  and  learned 

gentleman  had  enlarged,  as  if  he  consi- 
ered  this  to  be  a  most  outrageous  job ; 
as  if  it  furnished  the  fullest  evidence  of  a 
total  disregard  of  economy  on  the  part  of 
ministers :  indeed,  from  the  manner  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  hardly 
knew  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  had 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  500/.  and  on  the 
1,500/.  which  were  put  down  against  this 
office, '  as  if  the  most  extravagant  waste 
)iad  taken  place  with  respect  to  it.  The 
hon,  and  learned  gentleman  had  not  been 
in  parliament  for  several  of  the  last -years, 
or  he  must  have  known  more  than  be  ap- 
peared to  know  about  this  office,  in  regard 
of  which  he  had  been  so  loud  in  his  cen- 
sures of  government.  Had  he  been  in  the 
House,  he  must  have  known  that  in  the 
session  before  last,  a  bill  had  been  brought 
in  for  creating  this  very  office,  and  that  the 
salary  now  attached  to  it,  which  he  consi- 
dered as  being  most  extraordinary,  had 
been  attached  to  it  by  act  of  parliament. 
Before  the  office  was  created,  those  who 
performed  the  business  of  it,  instead  of 
the  salary  by  which  it  was  now  remune- 
rated,  were  allowed  a  per-centage  on  all 
the  materials  purchased  for  government ; 
and  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  this  per- 
centage was  so  ^reat,  that  the  salary  now 
given  in  lieu  of  it,  instead  of  being  an  in« 
crease,  actually  constituted  a  diminution 
of  expense.  On  the  same  principle  on 
which  he  had  defended  the  office  of  the 
surveyor  of  the  works,  he  might  defend 
several  others  which  had  been  subjected 
10  the  animadversions  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  ^ntleman,  namely,  on  that  of 
their  having  been  established  by  act  of 
parliament.  Under  these  heads,  if  an  in- 
crease of  expepse  should  appear,  it  did 
not  follow  that  a  committee  ought  to  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
such  increase,  and  it  could  not  be  shown 
that  there  were  any  grounds  for  censuring 
ministers.  It  should  seem  from  the  ob« 
aenrationis  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
many  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  exis- 
tence of  that  act  of  parliament  to  which 
he  (Mr.  Robinson)  had  particularly  al- 
luded. QMr.  Brougham  intimated  that 
he  was  no  stranger  to  the  act  mentioned 


by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.]     The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  if  he  knew  oi  that 
act,  must  have  forgotten  it  at  the  moment ; 
or  else  it  was  very  odd  that  he  should 
make  those  remarks  which  had  escaped 
him.    The  act  he  bad  mentioned  furnished 
a  satisfactory  justification  of  the   office 
which  had  been  objected  to,  and  he  should 
like  to  know  if  it  was  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  House  to  institute  an  inquiry,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  little  or  no 
information  on  the  subject.   If  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  act  to  which  he  had  so  frequently  had 
occasion  to  refer,  it  was  odd  that  he  should 
have  complained  of  the  *'  attached  archi- 
tects," as  these  were  established  by  the  same 
bill — He  complained  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  the 
strictures  which  he  had  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  on  the  artifices  to  which  he  had 
had  recourse,  in  order,  unfairly,  to  make 
out  such  a  case  as  would  answer  his  pur- 
pose.   He  had  noticed  the  twelve  "  la- 
bourers in  trust/'  and  had  commented  on 
this  phraseology.    It  might  be  very  bad 
grammar,  but  still  it  was  the  language  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  and  he  believed  it 
to  be  an  old  English  mode  of  expression. 
He  did  not,  however,  mean  to  stand  up 
for  its  correctness,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  appeared  to  him  as  intelligible  as. many 
other  phrases  which  were  allowed  to  pass 
current.      Whatever  difficulty  might  be 
in  the  way  of   understanding  this,    he 
should  be  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend what  was  meant  by  a  "  professor 
of  *roedical  jurisprudence."    That  phrase 
might  be  a  very  proper  one ;  but  if  it  were 
allowed  to  pass  unquestioned  for  its  singu- 
larity, the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemaa 
ought  not  to  be  quite  so  hard  on  the 
wording  of  our  acts  of  parliament. — He 
now  came  to  notice  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  with  re-> 
spect  to  the  three  lorcU  of  the  admiralty^ 
who  it  seemed  so  long  ago,  as  when  earl 
Spencer  was  in  office,  nad  been  found 
perfectly  useless.    Of  earl  Spencer  he  waa 
sure  he  had  as  high  an  opinion  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  or  any  man  in  the 
country  could  have,  but  he  was  a  little 
surprised  at  hearing  the  statement  that 
that  noble  earl  had  thought  the  three 
lords  in  question  wholly  useless.    All  he 
could  say  was,  that  from  the  experience 
he  had  had,  he  could  not  agree  with  this 
assertion,  and  felt  himself  called  upon 
most  positively  to  deny  that  the  situations 
of  these  lords  were  sinecureit    While  he 
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was  at  the  board,  he  had  found  that  con- 
stant duties  were  attached  to  them,  and 
when  be  had  retired  for  a  little  relaxation, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  others 
to  perforin  them.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  bad  complained  of  these 
offices  as  useless,  were  to  try  one  of  them, 
he  would  soon  find  it  was  no  sinecure. 
Some  of  the  duties  which  he  ( Mr.  Robin- 
son) had  had  toperform  were  of  a  roost 
painful  nature,  llie  proceedings  of  courts 
martial  in  cases  of  life  and  death  (as  there 
was  no  reference  to  the  Crown)  were 
brought  before  the  lord  high  admiral  and 
the  board.  These  he  had  been  obliged  to 
read  over;  attentively  to  consider,  and 
finally  to  report  on  them ;  and  this  duty 
he  thought  it  would  easily  be  conceded 
to  him,  was  nothing  like  a  sinecure,  either 
in  labour  or  in  feehng.  It  would  also  be 
admitted,  that  this  was  a  duty  of  some  im- 
portance: whether  he  had  performed  it 
well  was  another  question ;  but  what  be 
bad  said  would  prove  that  the  oflk;e  was 
not  wholly  a  useless  one.  He  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  offer  a  few  words  on  what  bad- 
fallen  from  the  >.hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  re- 
specting the  board  of  control.  In  the 
first  place,  he  denied  that  the  members  of 
thai  Doard  who  received  salaries  had  no- 
thing to  do.  He  could  appeal  to  an  hon. 
friend  near  him,  who  had  given  up  almost 
his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  the  board, 
if  be  found  his  situation  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  a  sinecure.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  office  of  public  secretary 
was  a  sinecure  some  years  ago,  but  his 
hon.  friend,  who,  in  e&ct,  did  much  of 
the  business  of  the  board,  could  testify 
that  such  was  not  now  its  character. 
During  the  administration  of  lord  Sid- 
mouth,  the  gentleman  who  was  appointed 
to  that  situation,  be  hardly  knew  how  to 
describe  him|.  but  he  might  say,  be  was 
an  boo.  member  who  had  made  himself 
very  oseful  by  the  part  be  had  taken  in 
promoting  the  erection  of  penitentiary 
nouses,  bad,  he  believed,,  found  the  office 
to  be  no  sinecure.  If  be  had  found  it 
one,  he  must  have  discovered  sonie  means 
of  relieving  himself  from  the  duties  of  it, 
which  others  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  bit  upon.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman was  totally  mistaken  if  he  supposed^ 
the  illness  o(  lord  Buckinghamshire  had  at 


business,  and  though  it  required  a  great 
effort  on  his  part  to  perform  it,  all'  the 
endeavours  made  to  induce  him  to  desist, 
and  to  take  some  relaxation,  were  in  vain.' 
He  was  not  content  to  perform  it  at  home, 
but,  in  opposition  to  the  intreatiesr  of  his 
friends,  persisted  in  going  regularly  to  his 
office.  Though  in  we  last  few  weeks  be- 
fore he  died,'  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
London,  yet  during  the  whole  period, 
while  labouring  under  the  greatest  affile* 
tion^  in  which*  he  had  ever  seen  any  man, 
the  noble  earl's  mind  was  wholly  bedt  on' 
the  duties  of  his  office,  which  he  conti- 
nued to  perform,  so  far  as  this  could  be 
done  while  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
residing  at  a  distance  from  London.' 
During  his  abode  at  Bath  he  arranged  the* 
embassy  to  China,  and  transacted  besides 
much  business.  Mr.  Robinson  said,  he 
had  seen  him  go  through  il  while  there, 
till  in  common  with  all  the  friends  of  that^ 
noble  lord,  be  became  alarmed  for  the* 
consequences  of  such  exertions  on  the 
part  of  a  man  in  his  declining  state.  This 
statement,  be  trusted,  would  be  sufficient 
to  correct  the  error  into  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  fallen  with*  re- 
spect to  the  board  of  control.  It  would, 
he  trusted,  prove  that  he  bad-been  greatly 
mistaken,  and  that  ih^  offices  in  question* 
were  far  from  being  the  sinecures  he  had 
supposed  them  to  be.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  could  see  no  reason  for 
adopting  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord; 
and  he  trusted  he  had  made  good  the 
assertion  with  which  he  had  set  out,  that 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman furnished  an  ingenious  fallacy,  but 
no  argument  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Lamb  thought  that,  after  all  the 
explanations  which  nad  been  giVen,  strong 
grounds  for   inquiry  still  remained — an 
inquiry  which,     without  any  disrespect 
to    the    members  of  the   new   commis-' 
sion,  would  be  better  executed  by  a  com** 
mittee  of  that  House.      The  right  hon.' 
the    chancellor    of   the   exchequer  had 
founded  his  objections  on  the  lateness  ot> 
the  session,  and  the  tardy  progress  of  a 
committee.  He  did  not  think  that  technical 
arguments   like  these  were  suited   to  a 
period  of  such  severe  and  general  pressure, 
or  that  they  were  such  as  could  weigh  witii- 
a  House  of  Commons  amnions  to  discharge 
its  duties  to  the  country.     The   House 
was  now  called  upon  to  consider  whether 


all  interrupted,  or  suspended  the  business  ;  they  would  at  length  give  to '  the  people 
of  the  board.     He,  notwithstanding  his    those  benefits  which  they  were  expected 
illness,  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to    to  confer.    It  was  saidi  on  the  other  side^ 
(VOL.XXXIV.)  1      (Z) 
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th«t  eoafidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  tfie 
pledges  offered  by  the  Prince  Regent's 
ministers;  but  he  believed  the  pledge  to^ 
i^rbich  the  public  looked,  and  on  which 
^ey  founded  all  their  hopes,  was  the 
solid  and  substantial  one  given  by  that 
House  in  its  defeat  of  the  minister's  pro- 
ject for  renewing  the  property  tax.  If 
(he  House  did  not  redeem  the  pledge 
then  given,  they  had  only  excited  iole  ex* 

Cctations,  and  acquired  a  delusive  popu- 
ity  [Hear,  hear  I].  He  could  assure 
the  noble  lord,  that  his  absence  from  a 
seat  in  that  House,  to  which  he  had  only 
lietumed  this  session,  had  but  served  to 
confirm  his  confiction  of  the  embarrassed 
situation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  extra- 
ordinary symptomswhich  had  accompanied 
the  return  ot  peace.  It  was  not,  he  ad- 
mitted, surprising  that  a  war  which  had 
shaken  every  throne  in  Europe,  and 
driven  every  system  of  finance  except  our 
own,  through  the  ordeal  of  bankruptcy, 
should  in  its  conclusion  be  atttended  with 
extraordinary  effects.  Such  multiplied 
and  disastrous  occurrences  could  not  pass 
pver  own  heads  like  a  summer  cloud,  and 
leave  no  trace  behind.  The  country, 
however,  had  done  its  part :  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  a  spirit  of  cordial  co* 
operation,  and  mutual  desire  to  accom- 
modate. A  noble  lord  opposite  had  talked 
of  attempts  at  propagating  a  base  delu- 
sion. He  had  seen  with  as  much  regret 
as  the  noble  lord  a  few  exaggerated  state- 
ments In  different  publications ;  but  in  that 
IHouse,  and  on  the  part  of  his  boo.  friends, 
lie  denied  that  Buy  practices  had  been 
adopted,  or  any  topics  adverted  to,  which 
were  calculated  to  produce  erroneous  im- 
pressions. In  point  of  fact,  he  did  noi 
believe  that  any  delusion  existed  in  the 
public  mind  in  rehition  to  this  subject. 
The  public  were  as  little  led  astray  into 
wild  expectations,  and  had  as  clear  and 
distinct  a  view  of  what  was  practicable  in 
-retrenchment,  as  the  noble  lord.  What 
was  looked  to  was  example,  and  the  effect 
of  just  principles  adopted  with  sincerity, 
and  carried  into  operation  with  vigour. 
6ince  the  period  when  he  had  first  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  had 
mver  seen  in  it  so  much  apathy  to  consi- 
derations of  economy —an  apaUly  too 
well  eorrespondiog  with  the  disposition  of 
the  government.  He  begged,  however, 
to  warn  ministers,  and  to.  implore  the 
House  not  to  entertain  the  belief  dial  a 
timilar  apathy  was  to  bt*&und  In  the  pre- 
ttntiilenoe  of  the  people  [Uear|hear!> 


It  was  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  that 
tliis  indifference  hitherto  manifested,  ex-^ 
cept  on  one  memorable  occasion,  should 
occur  at  a  period  when  popular  meetings 
were  suspended,  and  the  expression  of 
the  public  voice  was  consequently  re- 
laxed.    Friendly  as  he  was  to  such  de- 
clarations of  public  feeling,  he  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  functions  of  the  executive 
assumed  on  these  occasions ;  and  it  would 
be  most  painful  to  him  to  find  that  a  per* 
suasion  prevailed,  that,  without  the  con- 
stant superintendence  of  the  constituent 
body,  there  was  no  security  for  the  public 
service.     Should  sudi  an  opinion   how-- 
ever  prevail,  it  would  be  owing  solely  to 
the  conduct  of  ministers.     In  ordinary 
times,  inquiries  of  this  nature  were  better 
intrusted  to  the  government;  but  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,   and  when 
retrenchment  was  to  be  carried  far,  and 
to  be  directed  to  great  objects,  he  was 
satisfied  that  ministers  bad  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  means  of  carrying  it  into 
effect  by  their  own  influence;    and  he 
submitted,    therefore,    the    propriety  of 
arming  them  with  the  authority  of  that 
House     [Hear,  hear!3.     He  believed 
indeed  that  no   inquiry  or    reform    in- 
stituted under  the  sanction  of  the  pre-* 
sent  ministers  could  be  effectual,  or  give 
satisfaction  to  the  public     [Hear!  from 
the  treasury  bench].    It  was  true,  per- 
haps, that  no  possible  system  of  retrench- 
ment   or    reform    could  satisfy  all    the 
hopes  which  sanguine  spirits  might  con- 
ceive ;  but  the  mere  mention  of  the  word 
inspired  nothing  but  distrust,  when  applied 
to  the  existing  administration.    He  had 
had  many  opportunities  of  marking  thia 
impression  on  the  public  mind.    It  was 
chiefly  founded  on  toe  attempt  to  impose 
unconstitutional  taxes,  and  to  procure  the 
consent  of  parliament  to  exorbitant  esti- 
mates, both  of  which  thev  had  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish.    This  feeling  gave  a 
new  colour  to  the  language  universal^ 
employed,  and  created  an  opinion,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  watch  every  motion  of 
the  government,  and  that  the  best  and 
only  security  for  their  conduct  was,  to 
withhold  from  them  the  public  supplies. 
He  begged  them  to  reflect,  that  they  held 
in  their  hands  not  only  Uieir  own  cha- 
racter and  responsibility,  but  the  character 
of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  the  con- 
stitutioo.    Their  measures  most  certainly^ 
instead  of  exciting  confidence  or  affisctioo, 
had  hitherto  produced  nothing  but  aliena* 
tioni  jealousy^  siiwpicioo^  ond  aistni*t» 
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Liord  (kuiUreagh  «aidi— M r.  Speaker ; 
I  ideg  to  asMire  the  House,  that  I  have 
listened  to  the  sfieech  of  the  boo*  gentle- 
mmn  who  has  just  sat  down,  with  all  the 
aatisfiration  which  I  used  to  derive  from 
hearing  him  address  to  the  chair,  when  he 
had  formerly  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  I 
4I0  not  jdiffer  from  him  as  to  the  general 
prineiple  on  which  he  is  di^osed  to  dis* 
cuss  toe  Question  now  under  consideration. 
1  am  perfectly  willing  to  joia  issue  with 
bim  on  this  point— that  no  administration 
^can  or  ought  to  exist  in  this  country, 
which  has  not  founded  itself  on  a  rational 
and  well-considered  system  of  economy, 
and  which  does  not  exert  itself  to  carry 
that  economy  into  all  parts  of  the  state, 
ao  ftr  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  nature  of  the  o£Bces  necessarily 
kept  up,  will  admit  of  this  being  done.  I 
perfectly  agree  with  him  in  tM  feeling, 
•that  that  government  roust  be  short-lived, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  which  does  not  effect 
«very  thing  in  the  way  of  retrenchment 
«nd  economy,  that  can  safely  be  at* 
tempted ;  but  I  differ  from  him  with  re- 
apect  to  the  present  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country ;  as  I  am  confident,  that, 
however  strong  their  wishes  may  be  in 
favour  of  a.  proper  system  of  economy, 
Ihey  are  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  cla- 
mour raised  on  this  subject,  to  wish  that 
government,  which  has  conducted  the 
country  so  happily,  and  I  may  say  with  so 
much  glory  through  the  war,  should  now 
Abandon  those  sentiments  which  thev  have 
alwavs  professed,  and  those  principles  00 
srhich  they  have  hitherto  acted,  and  on 
which  they  now  depend  to  carry  the 
country  through  the  aifficuliies  of  peace, 
and  thus  to  lose  the  most  interesting  re- 
ward  for  all  their  exertions — that  of  seeing 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  opinions 
they  have  uniformly  maintained.  From 
the  inference  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
Bcemed  inclined  to  deduce  from  the  sup- 
posed state  of  feeling  in  the  country,  that 
there  exists  any  party  which  the  country 
would  prefer  to  that  now  in  power,  to 
have  the  administration  of  its  anairs,  I  to- 
tally dissent.  I  deny  that  any  wish  has 
been  proved  to  have  been  expressed  in 
fevour  of  any  other  party  that  may  be 
opposed  to  the  present  government,  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  contended  that  no 
party  can  be  found  to  whom  the  people 
would  willingly  confide  the  authority  of  a 
government.  If  no  party  can  be  found 
in  whose  economy  the  people  can  place 
confidciice,  as  nooe  can  govern  them  long 


without  such  confidence  befog  reposed  Ml 
them,  I  shall  think  the  situation  of  the 
country  bad  Indeed.  This  is  a  doctrine 
which  I  cannot  suppose  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  disposed  to  maintain.  If,  however, 
he  is  inclined  to  think^hat  in  economy,  ot 
in  any  thing  else  that  ought  to  distinguish 
the  administration  of  a  country  like  this, 
the  gentlemen  about  him  stand  higher  ill 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  than  their 
political  op|>onents  on  thb  side  of  the 
Ilouse,  I  sincerely  wish  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  supply  some  practical  proof 
of  the  fact.  It  this  can  be  done— *if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  gentlemen  in  oppo« 
sition  to  the  government,  and  not  the  go« 
vernment,  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  in  God's  name  let  the  present  mi- 
nbters  retire  firom  their  situations  to  make 
room  for  their  adversaries;  but  do  not 
continue  them  in  office,  and  withdraw 
from  them  that  confidence  and  those 
means  of  forming  its  own  arrangements 
which  the  executive  government  ought  to 
retain  so  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  exist. 
The  suggestion  of  the  hon.  gentleman^ 
that  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  what  reductions  may  be  effected, 
the  interests  of  economy  and  the  wishea 
of  the  people,  would  be  better  consulted 
than  by  leaving  in  the  hands  of  ministera 
that  power  which  now  belongs  to  them,  I 
deny  to  be  correct,  and  I  spurn  at  the 
protection  which  he  ofiers  by  this  com- 
mittee, to  save  ministers  from  the  weight 
of  that  responsibility  which  they  must 
otherwise  be  content  to  bear.  I  seek  no 
such  cover  as  is  here  held  out  to  me  for  what 
I  may  take  upon  m vself  to  recommend  to 
parliament ;  and  I  do  not  desire  the  impu- 
nity the  hon.  gentleman  prefers.  It  is 
my  wish  to  do  my  duty  to  my  country^ 
and  to  submit  my  conduct  to  the  decisioa. 
of  parliament.     The  hon.  and  learned 

Sentleman  and  his  friends  may  attempt  to 
elude  the  country  by  their  statements  oa 
the  subject  of  economy,  retrenchment, 
and  reform:  but  if  they  believe  they  have 
succeeded— if  they  think  they  have  shown 
that  the  present  ministers  are  less  anxious 
on  these  points  than  themselves,  and  that 
the  nation  is  satisfied  with  their  showing 
—I  desire  nothing  more  than  that  thia 
may  be  practically  brought  to  issue.  Till 
this  is  done,  I  shall  fearlessly  do  my  dutj, 
by  giving  the  Crown  that  advice  which  [ 
think  the  interesti  of  the  countrv  demand 
should  be  given,  and  cheerfully  submit 
the  result  to  the  decision  of  parliament. 
Havtog  thus  explained  the  princqple  bf 
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that  eoefideoce  ougtit  to  be  placed  in  tfie 
pledges  ofiered  by  the  Prince  Regent'a 
spinisters;  but  he  believed  the  pledge  ta 
^bich  the  public  looked^  and  oq  which 
^ey  founded  all  their  hopes,  was  the 
solid  and  substantial  one  givea  by  that 
House  in  its  defeat  of  the  minister's  pro- 
ject for  renewing  the  property  tax.  If 
the  House  did  not  redeem  the  pledge 
then  given,  they  had  only  excited  iole  ex* 

{ectatioDs,  and  acquired  a  delusive  popu- 
irity  [Hear,  hear  !]•  He  could  assure 
the  noble  lord,  that  his  absence  from  a 
teat  in  that  House,  to  which  he  had  only 
i^umed  this  session,  had  but  served  to 
confirm  his  conviction  of  the  embarrassed 
situation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  extra- 
ordinary symptoms  which  had  accompanied 
the  return  ot  peace.    It  was  not,  he  ad- 


mitted, surprising  that  a  war  which  had 
shaken  every  throne  in  Europe,  and 
driven  every  system  of  finance  except  our 
own,  through  the  ordeal  of  bankruptcy, 
should  in  its  conclusion  be  atttended  with 
extraordinary  efiects.  Such  multiplied 
and  disastrous  occurrences  could  not  pass 
pver  own  heads  like  a  summer  cloud,  and 
leave  no  trace  behind.  The  country, 
however,  had  done  its  part :  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  a  spirit  of  cordi^  co- 
operation, and  mutual  desire  to  accom- 
modate. A  noble  lord  opposite  had  talked 
of  attempts  at  propagating  a  base  delu- 
sion. He  had  seen  with  as  much  regret 
as  the  noble  lord  a  few  exaggerated  state- 
nients  in  different  publications;  but  in  that 
^ousci  and  on  the  part  of  his  hon.  friends, 
he  denied  that  ani^r  practices  had  been 
adopted,  or  any  topics  adverted  to,  which 
were  calculated  to  produce  erroneous  im- 
pressions. In  point  of  fact,  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  delusion  existed  in  the 
public  mind  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
The  public  were  as  little  led  astray  into 
wild  expectations^  and  had  as  clear  and 
^tinct  a  view  of  what  was  practicable  in 
Tetrenchment,  as  the  noble  lord.  What 
was  looked  to  was  example,  and  the  effect 
of  just  principles  adopted  with  sincerity, 
and  carried  into  operation  with  vigour. 
Since  the  period  when  he  had  first  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  be  had 
never  seen  in  it  so  much  apathy  to  consi- 
derations of  economy -^an  apathy  too 
well  corresponding  with  the  dispontion  of 
the  government.  He  begged,  however, 
to  warn  mmisters,  and  to  implore  the 
House  not  to  entertain  the  belief  that  a 
limilar  apathy  was  to  ba*fi»und  in  the  pre- 
•Miriilenoeoftbep«o]^  [Hear,  hear  $> 


It  was  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  that 
Ais  indifference  hitherto  manifested,  ex-- 
cept  on  one  memorable  occasion,  should 
occur  at  a  period  when  popular  meetings 
were  suspended,   and  the  expression  of 
the  public  voice  was  consequently  re- 
laxed.    Friendly  as  he  was  to  such  de* 
clarations  of  public  feeling,  he  should  be 
sorry  to  see  tne  functions  of  the  executive 
assumed  on  these  occasions ;  and  it  would 
be  most  painful  to  him  to  find  that  a  per* 
suasion  prevailed,  that,  without  the  con* 
stent  superintendence  of  the  constituent 
body,  there  was  no  security  for  the  public 
service.     Should  such  an  opinion  how- 
ever prevail,  it  would  be  owing  solely  to 
the  conduct  of  ministers.     In  ordinary 
times,  inquiries  of  this  nature  were  better 
intrusted  to  the  government;  but  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,   and  when 
retrenchment  was  to  be  carried  far,  and 
to  be  directed  to  great  obiects,  he  was 
satisfied  that  ministers  had  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  means  of  carrying  it  into 
effect  by  their  own  influence;    and  he 
submitted,    therefore,    the    propriety  of 
arming  them  wkh  the  authority  of  that 
House     [Hear,  hear  13*     He  bdieved 
indeed  that  no  inquiry  or   reform    in- 
stituted under  the  sanction  of  the  pre-* 
sent  ministers  could  be  effectual,  or  give 
satisfaction  to  the  public     [Hear!  Irom 
the  treasury  bench].    It  was  true,  per- 
haps, that  no  possible  system  of  retrench- 
ment   or    reform    could  satisfy  all   the 
hopes  which  sanguine  spirits  might  con** 
ceive ;  but  the  mere  mention  of  the  word 
Inspired  nothing  but  distrust,  when  applied 
to  the  existing  administration.    He  had 
had  many  opportunities  of  marking  this 
impression  on  the  public  mind.    It  waa 
chiefly  founded  on  tne  attempt  to  impose 
unconstitutional  taxes,  and  to  procure  the 
consent  of  parliament  to  exorbitant  esti- 
mates, both  of  which  thev  had  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish.    This  feeling  gave  a 
new  colour  to  the  language  universalhr 
employed,  and  created  an  opinion,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  watch  every  motion  of 
the  government,  and  that  the  best  and 
only  security  for  their  conduct  was,  to 
withhold  from  them  the  public  supplies. 
He  begged  them  to  reflect,  that  they  held 
in  their  hands  not  only  Uieir  own  cha- 
racter and  responsibility,  but  the  character 
of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  the  con* 
stitution.    Their  measures  most  certainly^ 
instead  of  exciting  confidence  or  aflSsctioiH 
had  hitherto  produced  nothing  but  diena* 
tion,  jealousy,  syspicioni  and  dislnitt» 
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'Loti CaMlereagb iaiit'^MT*  Speaker; 
I  beg  to  anuro  the  Hoaie,  that  I  have 
lUtenad  to  the  speech  of  the  boo.  genlle- 
man  who  has  lust  sat  down,  with  all  the 
satisiaotion  which  I  used  to  deriTe  from 
hearing  him  address  to  the  chair,  when  he 
had  formerlj  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  I 
ido  not  jdiffer  from  him  as  to  the  general 
principle  on  which  he  is  disposed  to  dis* 
cuss  toe  question  now  under  consideration. 
I  am  penecdy  willing  to  joia  issue  with 
him  on  this  point— tlmt  no  administration 
can  or  ougnt  to  exist  in  this  country, 
which  has  not  founded  itself  on  a  rational 
and  well-considered  system  of  economy, 
and  which  does  not  exert  itself  to  carry 
that  economy  into  all  parts  of  the  state, 
ao  6r  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  nature  of  the  offices  necessarily 
kept  up,  will  admit  of  this  being  done,  i 
perfectly  agree  with  him  in  tli«  feeling, 
that  that  government  must  be  short-lived, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  which  does  not  effect 
^rery  thing  in  the  way  of  retrenchment 
•nd  economy,  that  can  safely  be  at- 
tempted ;  but  I  differ  from  him  with  re- 
apect  to  the  present  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country ;  as  I  am  conffdent,  that, 
however  strong  their  wi^es  may  be  in 
favour  of  a.  proper  system  of  economy, 
^ey  are  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  cla- 
mour raised  on  this  subject,  to  wish  that 
government,  which  has  conducted  the 
country  so  happily,  and  I  may  say  with  so 
much  glory  through  the  war,  should  now 
sibandon  those  seadments  which  thev  have 
alwavs  professed,  and  those  principles  on 
wbicn  they  have  hitherto  acted,  and  on 
which  they  now  depend  to  carry  the 
country  through  the  uifficukies  of  peace, 
and  thus  to  lose  the  most  interesting  re- 
ward for  all  their  exertions — that  of  seeing 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  ophiions 
they  have  uniformly  maintained.  From 
the  inference  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
acemed  inclined  to  deduce  from  the  sup- 
posed state  of  feeling  in  the  country,  that 
there  exists  any  party  which  the  country 
would  prefer  to  that  now  in  power,  to 
have  the  administration  of  its  amirs,  I  to- 
tally dissent.  I  deny  that  any  wish  has 
been  proved  to  have  been  expressed  in 
fevour  of  any  other  party  that  may  be 
opposed  to  the  present  government,  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  contended  that  no 
party  can  be  found  to  whom  the  people 
woiuid  wOlingly  confide  the  authority  of  a 
government.  If  no  party  can  be  found 
m  whose  economy  the  people  can  place 
coafideDcOt  as  none  can  goreni  than  long 


without  such  confidence  being  reposed  iA 
them,  I  shall  think  the  situation  of  the 
country  bad  Indeed.  This  is  a  doctrine 
which  I  cannot  suppose  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  disposed  to  maintain.  If,  however, 
he  is  inclined  to  think/hat  in  economy,  ot 
in  any  thing  else  that  ought  to  distinguish 
the  administration  of  a  country  like  this, 
the  gentlemen  about  him  stand  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  than  their 
political  opponents  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  I  sincerely  wuh  that  he  would 
endeaTour  to  suppfy  some  practical  proof 
of  the  fact.  It  this  can  be  done— if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  gentlemen  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  government,  and  not  the  go« 
vernment,  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  in  God's  name  let  the  present  mi- 
nisters retire  firom  their  situations  to  make 
room  for  their  adversaries;  but  do  not 
continue  them  in  office,  and  withdraw 
from  them  that  confidence  and  those 
means  of  fi»rroing  its  own  arrangements 
which  the  executive  government  ought  to 
retain  so  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  exist. 
The  suggestion  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
that  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  what  reductions  may  be  effected, 
the  interests  of  economy  and  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  would  be  better  consulted 
than  by  leaving  in  the  hands  of  ministers 
that  power  which  now  belongs  to  them,  I 
deny  to  be  correct,  and  I  spurn  at  the 
protection  which  he  offers  by  this  com- 
mittee, to  save  ministers  from  the  weight 
of  that  responsibility  which  they  must 
otherwise  be  content  to  bear.  I  seek  no 
such  cover  as  is  here  holdout  to  me  for  what 
I  may  take  upon  myself  to  recommend  to 
parliament ;  and  I  do  not  desiro  the  impu- 
nity the  hon.  gentleman  proffers.  It  ia 
my  wish  to  do  my  duty  to  my  country^' 
and  to  submit  my  conduct  to  the  decisioa- 
of  parliament.     The  hon.  and  learned 

Sentleman  and  his  friends  may  attempt  to 
elude  the  country  by  their  sutements  on 
the  subject  of  economy,  retrenchment, 
and  reform:  but  if  they  believe  they  have 
succeeded— -if  they  think  they  have  shown 
that  the  present  ministers  are  less  anxious 
on  these  points  than  themselves,  and  that 
the  nation  is  satisfied  with  their  showing 
-—I  desiro  nothing  more  than  that  thia 
may  be  practically  brought  to  issue.  Tilt 
this  is  done,  I  shall  fearlessly  do  my  duty, 
by  giving  the  Crown  that  advice  which  I 
think  the  interest!  of  the  country  demand 
should  be  given,  and  cheerfully  submit 
the  result  to  the  decision  of  parliament. 
Having  thua  explained  the  prinoiple  bjr 
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which  I  qin  guided  on  this  occasioOy  I 
shall  pow  proceed  .to  consider  the  8ub- 
^ance  pf  tlie  proposition  made  by  the 
jiobW  loi;d«  In  Joolcing  at  the  case  before 
us,  ijnport^nt  as  it  is  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  it  divides  itself  into 
|wo  questions  perfectly  distinct  in  them^ 
selves.  They  are  both  most  impoctant, 
but  they  are  aistiact  considerations.  There 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  patronage  and 
infiuepce  of  the  Crown,  and  there  is  that 
yrhich  relates  to  the  reduction  of  expen- 
diture— to  the  subject  of  public  economy. 
^  wih  first  offer  a  few  words  with  respect 
{0  the  consideration  of  economy.  The 
tpeech.of  the  noble  lord  was  distinguished, 
fi9  the  noble  lord  s  speeches  in  this  House 
always  have  been,  by  the  mildness  of  its 
tone  and  the  moderation  of  its  character ; 
but  certainly  the  noble  lord  has  4>een  in- 
duced to  couhtenance  .the  delusion  at- 
tempted to  be  practised  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  when 
they  inculcate  .the  notion  that  any  degree 
of  economy  would  afford  a  practical  re- 
lief to  the  country.  Sir,  there  cannot 
he  a  greater  delusion  than  to  declare  that 
*ny  e/^onomy  which  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
serve, that  even  the  sweeping  away  of  all 
official  situations,  would  afford  a  practical 
relief  to  what  are  called  the  sufferings  of 
the  country.  1  do  not  state  this  in  order 
to  diminish  tjie  responsibility  of  ministers 
on  this  subject,  or  to  discourage  carrying 
economy  to  the  greatest  lengths  to  which 
It  can  prudently  be  carried ;  but  I  state  it, 
because  it  is  an  abuse  to  say  that  the 
greatest  economy  which  it  may  be  pos- 
9ib]e  to  introduce  in  our  public  expendi- 
ture can  make  the  difference  in  the  coun- 
try between  suffering  and  not  suffering. 
^  ^  I  now  beg  Jeave  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  that  branch  of  the  question  which 
touches  the  patronage  and  influence  of 
the  Crown.  Many  gentlemen  certainly 
entertain  the  opinion,  that  e.ven  before 
the  war  the  patronage  and  influence  of 
tlie  Crown  were  excessive.  No  doubt, 
therefore,  there  are  some  who  entertain 
tJiat  opinion  at  present.  But  this  I  can 
say  with  confidence,  that  it  has  not  been 
the  opinion  expressed  by  parliament.  I 
ask  the  hon.  gentleman  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  opposite  bench,  if,  on  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  the  general  under- 
standing of  parliament  fras  not  this— that 
the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  Crown 
were  not  feit  by  this  House  to  be  exces- 
sive, and  that  tlie  object  was  not  to  red^ce 


that  influence,  but  to  lotrpduce  a  prin- 
ciple of  activity  rather  than  a  principle  of 
sinecure*  This,  Sir,  is  the  opinion  of 
parliament  recorded,  after  repeated  dis- 
cussions, in  the  resolutions  of  this. House, 
which  stated,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crowji  was  not  more  extensive  than  was 
eonsisteHt  with  tlte  interest  /of  the  icoun-t 
try,  but  that  it  was  expedient  to  convert 
the  sinecure  ofiices  into  some  other  modes 
by  which  the  Crown  might  be  enabled  to 
reward  merit  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  public  service.  .Whatever,  there- 
fore, may  be  the  sentiments  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  and  his  friends  xm 
the  anWect  of  cutting  down  the.  patronage 
and  influence  of  the  Crown,  that  which  I 
havis  already  described  is  the  extent  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  this  House  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  the  noble  lord  means  to  endeavour 
to  convince  parliament  that  the  patronage 
and  influence  of  the  Crown  have  grown 
up  with  tlie  increa^ng  cjtcpenditnre,  until 
it  has  become  too  great  with  reference  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country  (wliich,  for 
my  own  part,  I  consider  to  be  deeply  in- 
terested m  preserving  the  just  patronage 
of  the  Cr^own),  let  hiiQ  submit  that  prinr 
ciple  to  the  consideration  of  parliament; 
but  let  him  not,  with  a  view  to  ecooomy, 
strike  at  that  legitimate  and  necessary 
patronage  and  hifluence  of  the.  Crown, 
which  is  recognized  by  the  constitution, 
and  which  has  always  received  the  sane* 
tioQ  of  parliament. 

But  to  come  to  that  which  is  the  true 
question  before  us;  wh^t  is  the  course 
which  parliament  ought  to  t£^Q  for  th^ 
revision  of  those  public  offices,  which  are 
either  of  ancient  establishment,  or  which 
have  been  created  for  the  better  conduct 
of  the  public  service  in  that  new  state  of 
things  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary 
course  of  events  in  Europe  for  many  yearf 
psLii  ?  I  apprehend  that  to  be  the  scope 
of  i,he  motion  which  we  have  to-night 
to  consider;  and  the  question  is,  how 
the  desired  reform  can  be  most  rapidly 
accomplished,  and  how  the  existing  ex- 
cesses can  be  controlled,  until  we  ar- 
rive at  that  ultimate  point  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  require.  Sir,  oa 
this  p^t  of  the  subject  I  entirely  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  an  hon.  friend  of  mine» 
who  has  said  that  if  we  mejan  to  do  this 
well,  and  to  do  it  qi^iickly,  parliament 
ought  not  in  the  first  instance  to  take  oa 
itself  that  which,  properly  speaking,  is  the 
function  of  the  executive  government. 
Fori  Tf ere  a^committee  of  this  Hotisc^  ap-v 
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pointed  cmifonnably  to  the  motion  d[  the 
noble  lordy  that  committee  must  neces- 
sarily apply  to  persons  in  office  for  infbr- 
mattoni  and  mutt  in  a  great  degree  be 
guided  by  their  judgment.  Is  it,  therei- 
iore,  the  course  prescribed  by  common 
tense,  to  take  the  question  in  the  first  inr 
stance  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
tlie  most  competent  to  consider  it,  and  to 
throw  it,  with  all  its  crudities,  into  the 
bands  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  which  committee,  having  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  interior  or- 
gaoization  of  the  offices  which  it  is  reipiired 
to  examine,  must  seek  for  information 
from  those  who  are  alone  able  to  communi- 
cate it  ?  The  objection  made  by  my  hon. 
friend  to  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  is  not 
a  permanent  objection.  My  hon.  friend 
did  not  maintain  that  parliament  ought  at 
no  time  to  enter  into  the  proposed  in- 
quiry. AU  that  he  contenaed  for  was, 
that  the  executive  government  should 
£r8t  be  led  to  do  all  tbst  it  could  on  the 
Ciubject;  and  that  parliament  should  not 
in  the  first  instance  institute  an  inquiry ; 
as  it  was  by  no  means  the  most  competent 
ftuthority  in  which  that  inquiry  could  ori- 
gio9te.  A  great  part  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  present  question  arises  from  the  im- 
possibility of  reducing  the  expenditure  of 
the  various  public  departments  instantly. 
Can  a  committee  of  this  House  judge  of 
the  best  day,  or  week,  or  month  on  which 
such  or  such  offices  ought  to  cease  ?  Are 
not  the  persons  at  the  head  of  those  offices, 
acting  on  their  responsibility,  and  under 
the  eventual  control  of  parliament,  better 
qualified  to  say  when  the  day  is  likely  to 
arrive  on  which  the  abolition  of  such  offices 
may  take  place,  without  detriment  to  the 
public  service?  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  refer  the  subject  lo  those  persons, 
rather  than  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
this  Houfte  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
from  its  proceedings  a  cover  for  his  ma- 
jesty's minibters,  to  screen  them  from  the 
proper  responsibility  of  their  situations? 
Sir,  I  feel  tlwit  1  should  insult  the  good 
aense  of  the  House,  by  arguing  this  part 
pf  the  question  any  further.  On  the  face 
of  the  subject  it  in  evident  that  it  ought, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  left  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  majesty^s  government. 
If  parliament  should  be  dissatisfied  with 
our  conduct,  then  in  the  next  session  let 
fbe  omittions  of  which  we  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  been  guilty,  be  pointed 
put.     But  nothing  can  be  wqte  absurd 


than  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
and  his  friends  should  endeavour  now  to 
run  a  race  with  his  majesty's  government 
in  this  task,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman and  his  friends  were  in  the  govern- 
ment, they  might  perhaps  do  so  with  efi- 
feet,  but  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  would  find  themselves 
quite  unequal  to  the  undertaking.  All 
this  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  obvk>usy  that  I 
shall  abstain  from  troubling  the  House 
with  any  furtlier  observations  upon  it.  If 
the  House  should  think  differently  from 
me  upon  the  subject— if  they  should  be 
unwilling  to  leave  the  responsibility  of 
this  inquiry,  in  the  first  instance,  in  that 
quarter  in  which,  according  to  my  judg« 
ment,  it  ought  to  be  lefl,  namely,  in  the 
ei^ecutive  officers  of  his  migesty'a  govern^ 
ment — if  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  should  lead  to  a  want 
pf  confidence  in  that  government  on  the 
part  of  parliament,  the  best  course  which 
they  can  adopt  is,  to  address  the  Crown  to 
remove  the  ministers  whom  they  cannot 
trust,  but  not  to  act  towards  them  in  a 
way  which  must  embarrass  and  entangle 
the  public  service.  # 

Sir,  I  protest  against  the  course  of  ar- 
gument adopted  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  in  hostility  to  his  majesty'a 
ministers.  We  have  done  nothing  that  i 
know  of  which  ought  to  deprive  us  of  the 
confidence  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country.  It  ought  to  be  no  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  discbarge  of  our  other  duties, 
that  we  discharged  one  of  the  most  painful, 
(but  which  with  our  opinions  was  tne  most 
imperative),  in  advising  parliament,  after 
relieving  the  country  of  a  burthen  of 
eleven  millions,  to  continue  a  productive 
tax,  not  for  a  permanency,  but  for  two 
years  only  in  order  to  sustain  the  credit 
of  the  country,  and  by  that  means  more 
effectually  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  all 
classes  of  the  communit}'.  I  beg  leave 
also  to  contend  that  we  have  not  been 
justly  exposed  to  the  loss  of  the  con- 
fidence of  parliament  and  the  country,  by 
the  mode  in  which  we  arranged  the  esti- 
mates submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
this  House,  and  by  the  reductions  which 
we  conceived  might  with  prudence  be 
made  in  the  public  expenditure.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  asks  what 
ministers  were  about  between  June  and 
the  beginning  of  the  session  of  parliament. 
The  battje  of  Waterloo,  he  says,  decided 
the  war.  Sir,  the  hon.  and  leiimed  gen- 
tleman is  one  of  those  who  are  great  pro« 
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phets  after  the  occtirr«iice  of  the  eventi 
which  they  predict.  For  myself,  although 
I  certaioly  thought  that  the  batUe  of  Wa- 
terloo would  ID  all  probability  put  a  com- 
plete end  to  the  war,  I  did  not,  until  the 
actual  coDclusioD  of  peace,  consider  it 
prudent  or  wise  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  to  reduce  her  military  establish*- 
menta,  whatever  might  be  done  with 
respect  to  our  naval  establishments, 
which,  in  fact,  began  to  be  reduced  from 
the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  As  to  the  rate 
of  the  subsequent  reduction  of  our  mill* 
tary  establislunenCs,  I  do  believe  it  was  as 
rapid  as  was  consistent  with  prudence  and 
with  the  true  principles  of  national  eeo- 
vioiDV.  In  one  week  after  the  ratification 
by  France  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  was  reduced 
from  eighty  millions  to  thirty  miUions. 
All  reduction  of  this  nature  requires  time. 
At  the  close  of  a  war  involvmg  such  a 
complication  of  objects,  the  movements 
towards  a  diminution  of  expense  must  be 
deliberate.  Every  thing  must  be  done 
^ith  order  and  accuracy.  Nothing  ought 
to  be.  unduly  accelerated. 
'  What  is  the  next  reproach  which  it  is 
litteropted  to  cast  on  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters^ That,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion which  took  place  on  the  estimates  of 
the  army,  we  disclosed  to  parliament  pro- 
posed reductions  which,  m  the  first  in- 
stance, we  did  not  particularise.  Sir,  if 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  wish  for  it,  I 
have  no  objection  to  give  them  credit  for 
the  active  discharge  of  their  public  duties 
on  this  occasion ;  but  then  they  must  on 
the  other  hand  allow  me  to  say,  that  in 
toj  conscience,  1  believe  the  great  mass 
of  the  reductions  which  have  taken  place, 
would  have  equally  occurred  had  that  ac- 
tivity never  displayed  itself.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  founds  his  attack 
on  his  majesty's  ministers  on  this  subject, 
on  the  observation  made  by  my  noble 
friend,  the  secretary  at  war,  who,  when 
he  introduced  the  estimates,  said,  that 
they  were  the  lowest  in  amount  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  would  admit. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  applies 
bis  remarks  to  the  numbers  of  the  array 
as  stated  in  those  estimates,  I  am  ready 
to  confirm  the  declaration  of  my  noble 
friend,  that  the  number  was  not  too  great 
as  applicable,  not  to  future  years,  but  to 
the  present  year.  In  point  of  fact,  par- 
Bament  concurred  in  the  reasons  given  by 
his  majesty's  ministeffs  m  the  discussion  oo 


that  subject;  for  no  reduction  took  placa 
in  the  number  of  the  troops.  But  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentienum  means  to  say 
that  my  noble  friend  did  not  allege  that 
it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  bis  majesty's 
government  to  make  various  reductions 
not  comprehended  in  the  estimates  in  the 
collateral  branches  of  the  military  expendi* 
ture,  I  am  so  far  from  allowing  the  truth 
of  the.  statement,  that  I  appeal  to  the 
House  whether,  on  the  very  introduction 
of  the  estimates,  my  noble  friend  did  not 
announce  that  they  had  been  prepared 
under  drcurastances  of  much  difficultyp 
when  his  majesty's  government  had  not 
an  opportunity  to  look  with  sufficient  ac* 
curacy  at  their  minor  details,  or  to  raaka 
up  their  opinions  as  to  the  precise  periods 
of  the  year,  when  various  reductions  of 
them  which  were  in  contemplation,  could, 
without  inexpediency  to  the  public  service, 
be  carried  into  effect?  I  do  protest,  there- 
fore, against  this  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  create 
a  false  impression,  by  the  attack  which  be 
has  made  on  his  majesty's  ministers  for 
bringing  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  supplementary  estimates  different 
from  those  originally  proposed  by  them* 
It  was  from  the  first  moment  distinctly 
declared  by  ray  noble  friend,  that  in  many 
cases  the  number  of  men  which  it  was 
proposed  to  vote  was  not  intended  for  the 
whole  year,  although,  in  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  country,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  war,  and  with  so  many  foreign  de» 
pendencies,  it  was  impossible  at  that  mo* 
ment  to  state  the  precise  period  at  which 
that  number  could  be  diminished. 

Sir,  his  majesty's  government  have  been, 
and  are  most  zealously  employed  in  the 
active  review  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  public  service,  in  order  to  e&ct 
such  reauctions  as  may  be  advantageous 
to  the  country.  The  House  must  be 
aware,  that  a  very  extensive  reductimi  has 
already  taken  place.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  apprize  those  who  do  not  sufiici* 
ently  consider  the  consequences  to  the 
country  of  these  measures  of  reduction, 
that  there  is  not  a  branch  of  the  public 
service,  m  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
continue  the  current  expenses  for  a  pe« 
riod  longer  or  shorter,  m  order  to  close 
and  wind  up  the  outstanding  accounts. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  to  apprize  such 
persons,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
branches  of  the  public  service,  which  not- 
withstanding die  exercise  of  the  utmost 
diUgeaoe,  omnot  be  ao  dosed  and  wound 
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up  neitber  in  a  week,  nor  In  a  inonth«  nor 
in  a  year,  nor  even,  perhaps,  in  two  years; 
and  ihat  a  very  long  perioa  indeed  is  neces* 
sarjr  properly  to  decide  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  ooantry  like  Great  Britain,  at 
the  termination  of  a  war  of  such  duration 
and  extent.     AU  the  reductions  that  are 

Eracticable,  however,  are  in  the  course  of 
eing  effected,  and  there  is  no  degree  of 
diligence  which  will  not  be  used  by  his 
majesty's  government,  to  complete  them 
as  speedily  as  the  yarioos  circumstances 
of  diiEculty  by  which  they  are  impeded 
will  permit.  His  majesty's  ministers.  Sir, 
will  actively  and  stesdilv  pursue  the  con- 
duct which  they  have  thus  prescribed  to 
themselves,  under  the  sincere  and  strong 
impression  that  they  will  and  ought  to 
lose  the  confidence  of  parliament  and  the 
country,  unless  they  introduce  into  the 
different  departments  of  the  public  service 
all  the  economy  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  will 
never  run  a  race  with  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  for  the  attainment  of  a  spurious 
economy,  calcukted  to  compromise  the 
best  interests  of  the  empire.  If,  sir,  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  the  hon. 
sentlemen  who  surround  him,  mean  to 
round  their  reputation,  and  their  claim  to 
public  favour  on  an  endeavour  to  run  down 
and  revile  hb  majesty's  minbters,  by  the 
assumption  on  their  part  of  some  imagi- 
nary standard  of  public  retrenchment,  I 
tell  them  that  we  are  resolved  to  pursue 
the  course  of  economy,  as  long  as  our 
consciences  will  allow  us  to  do  so ;  but 
that  we  will  never  aim  at  temporary  popu- 
larity, by  any  abandonment  of  the  public 
interest ;  trusting  that  the  same  means 
by  whidi  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
carry  the  country  through  the  dangers  of 
war,  will  with  equal  felicity  enable  us  to 
carry  her  through  the  difficulties  of  peace. 
We  are  always  readv  to  submit  ourselves 
to  the  judgment  or  parlbment  and  the 
nation ;  we  entertain  the  greatest  respect 
for  that  awful  tribunal,  public  opinion; 
but  in  peace,  as  in  war,  we  will  found  our 
conduct  on  the  solid  basb  of  principle, 
and  will  never  be  tempted  to  mislead  the 
countfy  m  the  one  state,  as  we  were  never 
tempted  to  betray  or  sacrifice  it  in  the 
•tber    rHear,  hearl]. 

Mr.  Ttemey  said,  that  he  felt  consi- 
derable anxiety  to  rise  after  the  extra- 
ordinanr  speech  which  the  House  had  just 
heard  mm  the  noble  lord.  From  all  his 
experience  and  knowledge  of  parliament, 
he  fek  that  no  Hguse  of  Commons  ooold 
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have  Ibtened  to  it  without  a  heartrelt  indig* 
nation.  If  he  had  ever  seen  real  fear 
dbguised  under  the  assumption  of  a  lofty 
tone— if  he  had  ever  seen  an  attempt,  by 
the  affectation  of  a  strut  to  hide  real  de- 
gradation—if he  had  ever  seen  a  man 
endeavour  to  look  tall  by  walking  about 
upon  stilts— if  he  had  ever  seen  a  minister 
betray  a  consciousness  that  be  waa  totler« 
ing  to  hb  fall^he  had  witnessed  those 
sights  that  evening,  and  in  the  person  of 
the  noble  lord  [Hear,  hear!].  The  noble 
lord  had  accused  him  and  hb  friends,  of 
an  attempt  to  run  down  hb  majesty's  mt<« 
nbters,  and  to  make  them  unpopular.  He 
denied  th\$»  He  and  his  friends  did  not 
deal  in  sinecures,  and  that  would  be  one. 
The  noble  lord  and  hb  colleagues  were 
quite  unpopular  enough  without  any  effort 
on  their  part.  It  was  not  himself  and  hie 
friends  who  attacked  the  noble  lord's  mee« 
sures;  it  was  the  country.  Theparch^ 
ments  with  which  the  table  was  so  loaded, 
that  it  seemed  scarcdj^  able  to  bear  the 
enormous  weight,  afforded  a  tolerabl/ 
good  estimate  of  the  confidence  of  the 
country  in  hb  majesty's  minbters,  praying 
parliament,  as  those  petitions  did,  to  save 
chem  from  the  extravagance  of  a  govern- 
ment,  known  for  its  profusion,  and  front 

{>ast  pledj^es  unredeemed,  not  to  be  be- 
ieved  in  its  assurances  of  future  economy 
SHear,  hear!]  The  noble  lord  accused 
lose  opposed  to  him,  of  running  a  race 
with  his  majesty's  ministers.  What  kind 
of  race  was  it  i  Three  weeks  ago,  hb 
noble  friend  had  given  notice  Uiat  he 
would  move  for  a  committee  to  eonnder 
what  reduction  might  be  made  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  thepublicdepartments.  There 
was  no  race  there.  But  when  a  minister 
came  down  two  days  after  with  a  similar 
notiee,  then  the  race  commenced.  Hb 
noble  fiiend  who  never  before  thought  of 
running,  finding  the  noble  lord  get  on 
horseback,  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  for 
hb  nag  too  [A  laugh]].  It  now,  how- 
ever, turned  out,  that  m  the  opinion  of 
hb  majesty's  ministers,  nothing  could  be 
more  monstrous— more  unparitamentary 
—more  unconstitutionsJ— than  the  propo- 
sition made  by  hb  noble  friend,  xhat  it 
was  unparliamentary  he  denied ;  and  he 
wbhed  to  Ood  that  the  House  was  in  the 
committee,  in  order  that  he  might  appeal 
on  that  subject  to  the  Speaker,  for  whose 
constitutional  knowledge,  although  he  had 
unfortunately  differed  from  bim  on  aome 
minor  points,  he  entertaiaed  the  greatest 
respect.    The  noble  lord  declared,  that 
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in  voting  for  the  committee,  hon«  mem- 
bers would  be  withdrawing  their. confi- 
dence from  ministers.  For  himself,  he 
should  not  withdraw  confidence,  never 
baving  bad  any  in  them ;  but  if  be  had, 
be  should  not  conceive  that  by  acceding 
to  the  motion  he  should  withdraw  it.  He 
could  not  help  suspecting  that  they  had 
^st  heard  in  parliament  a  speech  which, 
if  his  information  was  correct,  had  been 
previously  made  by  the  noble  lord  in  pri- 
vate, at  one  of  those  political  drills  now 
80  frequent,  at  which  a  chosen  few — a 
particular  description  of  individuals — 
usually  attended,  and  at  which  (if  he  was 
rightly  informed)  such  language  as  this 
was  used,  to  those  who  ventured  to  start 
objections  to  the  plans  .of  ministers — 
*■*  True,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you 
^ay ;  we  allow  that  things  are  not  exactly 
OS  they  ought  to  be ;  but  then  consider, 
tt^t  if  you  vote  against  them,  you  will  re- 
move the  existing  government"  [Hear, 
bear  {]•  It  was  on  these,  or  on  any  terms, 
that  the  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  persisted  in  retaining  their 
places.  Under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, whether  with  the  property  tax  or 
without  it,  whether  with  a  large  army  or 
a  small  army,  whether  with  a  rich  or  with 
a  poor  exchequer,  it  was  no  matter — if 
nothing  was  left  them  but  a  corporal's 
guard  and  a  bank  token,  the  noble  lord 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
Would  try  to  cpntinue  to  sit  on  the  bench 
opposite,  to  the  end  of  time  [A  laugh]. 
The  motion  of  bis  noble  friend  -was,  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  in  the 
ordinary  terms,  and  without  any  unusual 
powers,  to  examiqe  and  report  what  re- 
duction could  be  effected  in  the  various^ 
branches  of  expenditure.  The  noble  lord 
opposite  replied,  that  such  a  proposition 
was  unjustifiable,  and  why  ? — because  it 
betokened  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  Parliament,  he  con- 
tended, had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
bursenlent  of  the  public  money ;  it  be- 
longed to  government  to  spend  it,  and  to 
parliament  to  provide  it ;  and  the  House 
o£  Commons  was  not  even  to  be  allowed 
to  take  care  that  the  money  was  properly 
expended.  These  were  sacred  and  secret 
matters  with  which  ministers  alone  had 
concern  ;  and  the  noble  lord,  had  proposed 
that  a  commission  of  his  own.  choice 
should  be  appointed  to  make  investigation. 
This  commission  was  not  to  be  directed, 
but  to  be  requested  to  examine  into  the 
various  matterS|  and  tbea  tliey  were  to 


advise  with  the  lords  of  the^treasury.  Nor- 
thing could  be  more  opposite  than  the  two 
modes  suggested :  the  commission  of  the 
friends  of  the  noble  lord  were  to  wait 
upon  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  to  re- 
quest information— the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  require  tho 
lords  of  the  treasury  to  wait  upon  them ; 
all  the  witnesses  would  be  obliged  to  give 
evidence;  and  any  man  who  refused, 
though  a  peer  of  the  realm,  would  be 
sure  of  findmg  his  way  to  Newgate.  If  a 
beneficial  result  were  in  view,  who  could 
doubt  which  was  the  better  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding i  But  the  noble  lord  had  diffe* 
rent  objects  than  the  efiectual  promotion 
of  economy.  The  noble  lord  had  asserted 
that  his  mode  of  proceeding  was  the  most 
constitutional.  He  would  not  enter  inta 
any  discussion  with  the  noble  lord  as  to 
what  was  and  what  was  not  constitutional, 
for  upon  that  subject,  as  upon  roost  others, 
the  ideas  of  the  noble  lord  were  not  a 
little  confused.  If,  however,  uniform 
usage  was  any  criterion,  the  case  for  a 
committee  of  the  House  was  the  strongest 
that  could  be  made.  Very  early  in  our 
parliamentary  history,  notions,  which  the 
noble  lord  had  no  doubt  deemed  very  ab* 
surd,  had  found  their  way  into  some 
ipinds,  that  the  Peers  and  the  King  were 
to  have  no  influence  over  the  pecuniary 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Upon 
this  principle  was  formed  the  parliamen- 
tary commission  during  the  administration 
of  lord  North,  as  well  as  the  committee 
appointed  in  1786  at  the  instigation  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  over  which  the  late  sir  Francis 
Baring  presided.  At  that  time  Mr.  PitC 
(whom  the  noble  lord  always  professed 
most  scrupulously  to  follow — certainly  at 
a  very  humble  distance)  entertained  no. 
apprehension,  tfiat,  by  the  nomination,  he 
should  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  he  well  knew  that 
it  was  the  only  way  to  deserve  and  secure 
it«  and  on  that  account  he  took  the  start 
of  his  opponents,  and  himself  made  the 
proposition.  The  same  steps  had  been 
pursued  by  him  in  1796-^7  :  he  knew  that- 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  it ;  yet 
on  that  day  no  clamour,  as  the  noble  lord 
termed  it,  existed  in  the  count ry.^no  uni- 
versal cry  for  economy,  and  no  distresses 
under,  which  all  classes  of  the  community 
wer^  sufforing.  Mr.  Pitt  then  saw  uo 
danger  of  losing  the  public  confidence  by 
taking  care  of  the  public  money :  he  knew 
that  the  committee  was  the  only  way  to 
obtain  it :  he  proceeded  in  an  open  and  a 
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manly  manner,  and  did  not  resort  to  petty 
private  meetings  to  frighten  minbterial 
members  into  a  belief  of  imaginary  dan- 
gers [Continued  cheers  from  all  mdes]. 
Mr.  Tiemey  said,  he  most  ardently  wished 
that  the  forms  of  the  Moose  would  allow 
the  Speaker,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  1796*7>  testate  to  the  House 
the  advantages  he  conceived  it  to  possess 
over  the  commission  of  the  noble  lord ; 
such  an  opinion  could  not  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  striking  impression  against  the 
noble  lord  and  his  little  triumvirate  of  ad- 
herents. Another  committee  had  subse- 
quently been  appointed,  with  which  lord 
Grenville  was  connected,  nor  were  its 
labours  deemed  useless  or  unpopular; 
and  if  the  noble  lord's  reasoning  was  just, 
how  had  he  ventured  to  sanction  the 
finance  committees  at  the  head  of  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  below  (Mr.  Bankes) 
had  for  6ve  years  been  exerting  himself? 
Had  they  accomplished  nothing  even  in 
point  of  money  I  In  consequence  of  their 
reports,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  have  no  more  private  dealings  with 
the  bank — no  more  secret  engasements 
for  the  benefit  of  the  directors,  who  were 
brought  down  to  the  House  to  be  exa^ 
mined,  and  by  which  a  saving  of  not  less 
than  150,000l  a  year  had  been  effected. 
But  while  the  noble  lord  argued  that  com- 
mittees of  the  House  had  done  nothing, 
he  asserted  that  bis  commission  of  the 
treasury  were  to  perform  wonders.  No 
doubt  the  members  of  it  would  do  their 
utmost,  but  the  minister  would  take  care 
not  to  give  them  too  much  power ;  and, 
however  respectable,  their  actions  could 
not  but  be  viewed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  distrust,  when  the  noble  lord  who 
named  them  admitted  that  it  wus  only  to 
gain  a  little  temporary  popularity.  Was 
it  to  be  expected  of  human  nature  that 
they  would  not  consult  with  their  friends 
of  the  treasury,  before  they  ventured  upon 
any  point  that  might  be  annoying  to  their 
feelings,  howfar  they  were  toproc^?  Who 
were  the  masters  ox  the  commissioners  \ — 
the  lords  of  the  treasury.  Who  were  the 
masters  of  the  members  of  the  parliamen- 
tary committee?—- the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land; the  representatives  of  the  very 
people  that  demanded  retrenchment.  The 
commission  would  have  no  will  of  its  own 
while  in  the  committee.  The  collision  of 
party  and  the  union  of  intellect  would 
secure  a  result  that  could  not  fail  of  being 
advantageous*  The  commissioners  of  the 
noble  lord  were  throe  very  respectable 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


individuals,  undoubtedly;  but  where  .did 
they  sit?— by  the  side  of  the  noble 
lord.  It  was  true  that  none  of  them  were 
actually  in  office,  and  it  was  to  be  re* 
gretted  that  they  were  not,  for  (notwith* 
standing  the  noble  lord's  assertion,  that 
his  administration  was  so  firmly  seated 
that  no  man  but  in  a  dream  could  suppose 
that  it  was  unpopular)  their  support  and 
services  might  erelong  be  found  extremely 
useful.  His  majesty's  minbters,  notwith- 
standing all  the  confidence  expressed  by 
their  leader,  might  shortly  find  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  little  of  their  spare 
strength,  and  to  re-import  what  for  a  time 
they  had  exported  [Continued  cheersl. 
The  administration  which  now  set  all  ad-* 
vice  at  scorn,  and  would  rely  on  nothing 
but  its  popularity  and  the  confidence  of  a 
rich  and  happy  nation,  might  in  a  few 
weeks  deem  it  prudent  to  bnng  back  into 
this  country  a  right  hon.  gentleman,  whom 
but  a  short  time  ago  they  sent  out  of  it; 
i^d  that  right  boo.  gentleman,  partly  out 
of  gratitude,  and  partly  out  of  compas- 
sion to  his  friends  in  adversity,  would  no 
doubt  persuade  one  or  two  of  his  con- 
nexions to  lend  also  their  aid  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown — The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  intimated,  that  the 
question  regarding  the  office  of  the  third 
secretary  of  state  had  been  disposed  of— - 
that  it  was  never  again  to  be  agitated,  be- 
cause he  (Mr.  Tiemey)  had  been  un- 
successful in  bis  motion  regarding  it.  Why 
had  he  not  succeeded  ? — because  no  means 
were  allowed  of  proving  the  facts  he 
brought  before  the  House.  If  the  com- 
mittee now  sought  were  appointed,  the 
result  would  be  very  different :  then  the 
question  might  be  thoroughly  investigated 
—the  noble  lord  himself  might  be  exa- 
mined [J^ord  Castlcreagh  shook  his 
head].  The  noble  lord  opposite  need 
not  be  alarmed— he  did  not  allude  to  hia 
place — that  was  quite  safe— he  referred 
to  the  office  of  lord  Bathurst,  who  was  only 
a  friend  of  the  noble  lord,  and  with  re- 
gard to  whose  office,  therefore,  he  felt 
little  interest.-^In  the  next  place  it  was 
said,  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  that  the 
inquiry  before  a  committee  would  occupy 
too  much  time,  and  that  the  commis- 
sioners would  proceed  with  greater  celerity : 
but  admitting  that  the  operations  of  the 
latter  would  be  more  rapid  in  the  first 
instance,  their  labours  were  afterwards  to 
be  submitted  to  parfiament  for  discussion  ; 
and  then  where  was  the  gain  in  point  of 
dispatch  I  The  committee  was  not  only 
(2  A) 
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the  shortest,  but  the  most  effectual  mode. 
The  noble  lord  might  refuse  to  accede  to 
the  recommendation  of  his  own  comrais- 
isioners,  but  he  (Mr.  T.)  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  minister  hardy  enough  to  main- 
tain an  office  which  the  House,  by  its 
Gommittee,  had  declared  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished :  he  should  be  glad  to  see  eveu  the 
noble  lord,  with  all  his  confidence  in  his 
popularityi  throw  himlelf  in  the  gap  be- 
tween the  placemen  and  parliament. 
Practically,  no  man  living  could  doubt 
that  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  would 
be  directed  more  sincerely  and  heartily  to 
the  important  object  than  those  of 'the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury.  The 
House  had  already  before  it  t  specimen  of 
what  would  be  accomplislied  by  them,  in 
the  accoant  printed  of  the  increase  and 
diminution  or  the  salaries  in  the  public 
offices*  From  whence  did  it  emanate  ? — 
from  the  lords  of  the  treasury  at  their 
board;  and  the  first  page  was  a  curious 
instance  of  the  sort  of  retrenchment  they 
had  eflected.  These  economical  lords  in 
tha  last  year  had  augmented  the  expenses 
of  the  treasury  no  less  than  10,000/.  and 
these  were  the  reformers  in  whom  parlia- 
ment was  to  confide— these  were  the  men 
who  were  to  begin  a  system  of  retrench- 
ment^ in  whose  favour  all  other  modes 
were  to  give  place — and  who,  according 
to  the  noble  lord,  were  to  work  wonders. 
Wonders  they  no  doubt  would  work- 
such  as  would  make  the  nation  stare,  and 
exclaim,  that  all  former  extravagance  was 
economy  and  parsimony—such  as  would 
soon  add  new  weight  to  the  burthen  of 
the  national  debt  THear,  hear!].  The 
document  to  which  he  had  referred,  con- 
tained, among  other  reductions,  the  addi- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  place,  with  a 
salary  of  1,400/.  a  jrear ;  the  office  miglit 
be  necessary  or  it  might  not— papers 
might  have  accumulated  or  they  might 
Bot^-but  it  was  a  singular  indication  of 
a  spirit  of  retrenchment.  Besides  this, 
500/«  per  annum  were  given  to  the  assis- 
tant«secretary  in  addition  to  the  S,000/. 
per  annum  he  before  enjoyed;  and  al- 
though his  pay  was  thus  increased,  he  was 
also  to  have  his  assistant  at  a  ralary  of 
1,400/.  per  annum.  These  were  the  re- 
forming gentlemen,  the  rigid  economists, 
In  whom  the  noble  lord  was  anxious  the 
House  and  the  country  should  confide ! 

EFiear,  hear  1]  •  He  would  not  go  through 
e  items,  but  gentlemen  would  find  that 
Uie  contingent  expenses  had  been  raised 
6|000L,  andy  to  their  astonishment^  that 


5»000/.  of  that  sum  was  fi>r  pecuniary  re- 
muneration: such   conduct  was  without 
parallel,  unless  it  were  equalled  by  that  of 
the  noble  lord  who  had  recommended 
such  lords  of  the  treasury  to  confidence. 
Not  content  with  outraging  the  public 
feeKng  by  printing  such  statements,  tlie 
noble  lord  completed  the  insult  by  ap- 
proving their  extravagance,  and  terming 
them    reformers    and    economists.  —  He 
would  not  go  beyond  the  first  page  of  this 
account,    since    that  afibrded  the  most 
perfect  conviction,,  and  exposed  the  authors 
m  their  true  colours  to  the  eyes  of  all 
mankidd.     If  the  House  of  Commons 
would  submit  to  such  a  proceeding  as  go- 
vernment had  suggested,  it  would  submit 
to  any  thing.    It  had  been  said  that  the 
two  modes  might  be  concurrent,  and  that 
the  commissioners  might  begin  their  in* 
quiry ;  if  so,  the  very  first  step  he  would 
recommend  to  the  committee  wonid  be, 
to  order  these  commissioners  to  attend^ 
that  they  might  show  upon  what  they  had 
been  employed.    If  the  House  submitted 
to  be  told  by  a  minister,  in  his  place,  that 
parliamentary  inquiry  betrayed  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  servants  of  the  Crown, 
and  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  investi- 
gate the  mode  in  which  the  public  money 
was  expended,  all  hope  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  nation  had  nothing  but  destruc- 
tion to  expect:  from  the  7th  of  May, 
1816,  it  might  be  said  that  all  the  func« 
tions  of  parliament  had  ceased.    On  be- 
half of  the  people  of  England,  he  claimed 
that  much  more  should  be  done  than  mi* 
nisters  had  suggested*    If  the  noble  lord 
thought  that  tlie  country  did  not  under- 
stand  him,  he  was  miserably  mistaken ;  at 
least  as  far  as  respected  economy,  the 
people  of  England  were  not  to  be  de-- 
ceived  in  the  intentions  of  the  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues.     *<  What,"  said  the 
noble  lord,  <«  will  they  desert  us  now, 
after  we  have  won  for  them  so  many  glo- 
rious battles,  and  after  we  have  conquered 
for  them  such  a  happy  peace  V^    To  this 
he  (Mr.  T.)  could  only  reply,  that  one 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  English- 
men was  their  great  good  sense,  whidi 
opposed  itself  to  all  sorts  of  imposition. 
It  might  be  truly  said,  that  no  man  in 
our  history  had  ever  gained  for  a  time  an 
unmerited  reputation,  that  had  not  soon 
been  exposed  by  the  national  penetration» 
and  degraded  to  the  low  level  from  which 
accident  had  raised  him.    The  natives  of 
Great  Britain  could  easily  diatinguish  be- 
tween such  people  as  the  noble  lord  opp<^ 
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site  and  such  men  as  the  duke  of  WeUing- 
(•■!•  The  cloud  which  had  hitherto  sur- 
rounded the  noble  lord,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  which^  like  a  mif  t»  had  "  made 
hun  bat  greater  saeaa,  not  greater  grow,*' 
was  now  fast  dispelling,  and  leaving  him 
exposed  as  he  really  was.  The  presence 
of  a  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  the  trea- 
ai|ry,  would  throw  back  the  noble  lord  to 
the  place  he  had  originally  occupied.  It 
could  not  be  said  of  the  noble  lord,  that 
<<  he  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so ;" 
the  noble  lord  had  been  very  successful, 
and  he  recommended  him  to  retire  with 
submissioD,  and  Uiank  God  for  his  good 
luck.  The  noble  lord  would  find  that  he 
.could  no  longer  ride  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that,  if  he  proceeded  with  the 
system  he  had  declared  himself  deter- 
mined to  pursue,  he  would  raise  a  storm 
of  resentment  which  he  would  find  it  im- 

Cuble  to  allay  [Loud  cries  of  Hear, 
r!]. 

LoM  Cattlereagh,  as  soon  as  tranquillity 
was  restored,  begged  the  House  to  do 
him  the  justioe  to  recollect,  that  he  had 
not  contended  generally  against  parlia- 
taentary  inij^uiry,  but  that  the  present  oc- 
casion was  lU  chosen :  immediately  after 
the  restoration  of  peaoe,  the  House  had 
not  hitherto  interfered  with  the  executive 
government  [The  noble  lord  was  in- 
terrupted by  cries  of  Spoke,  spoke ! 
question,  Ac]. 

Mr.  Huskuion  congratulated  the  right 
hoo.  gentleman  on  Uie  sinffular  equani- 
nitvimd  calmness  which  he  had  displayed 
an  toe  course  of  his  speech,  considering 
the  eseessive  joy  he  might  have  shown  at 
the  confidently  anticipated  removal  of  mi- 
nisters. Whether  this  tranquillity  was 
produced  by  the  convincing  speech  of  the 
fioUe  lord,  or  by  the  vote  of  last  night, 
be  would  not  pretend  to  say.  An  hon. 
gentleman  had  contended  that  the  inquiry 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  executive  go- 
vernment, because  the  result  would  not 
he  satisfactory  to  the  sanffuine  spiriu  of 
this  country.  He  (Mr.  H.)  begged  to 
ask  what  measures  even  of  the  most  rigid 
economy  would   satisfy  those   ssnguine 

Spirits,  or  rather  those  mischievous  and 
eluded  |»eople  out  of  doors,  who  only 
sought  to  introduce  confusion  and  destruc- 
tion into  the  state  i  An  hon.  and  learned 
Sentlemaoy  had,  with  much  triumph  en- 
eavoared  to  prove  that  in  the  department 
of  the  customs  an  increase  of  ministerial 
patfonago  to  the  extent  of  61,0(XM.  had 


been  eiSected;  but  the  fact  was,  as  ap« 
peared  from  the  details  which  had  been 
carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  that  the 
whole  additional  expense  was  for  sta- 
tionary, for  the  further  enforcement  of 
the  quarantine  laws,  and  for  law  ex- 
penses, which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
patronage.  Tlie  same  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  made  similar  remarks 
upon  the  board  of  works  and  the  augmen* 
tation  of  a  few  of  the  salaries,  forgetting 
that  certain  perquisites  had  been  relin« 
quished  by  the  cnBcers,  which  made  the 
augmentation  an  economical  arrangement. 
He  had  deiied  minbters  to  show  that,  in  a 
single  instance,  they  had  abolished  any 
I^ce  of  patronage ;  but  he  had  forgotten 
the  places  of  the  under-secretary  of  state 
and  of  the  commissioners  of  transports, 
which  had  been  found  unnecessary.  From 
the  very  nature  oP  war,  the  lower  offices 
principally  in  the  departments  had  been 
increased;  and  on  the  return  of  peace,  of 
course  those  would  be  the  first  to  be  abo- 
lished. As  to  the  injuiy  sustained  by  the 
constitution  of  late  years,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  contend,  in  detail,  that  the  grow- 
log  influence  of  the  Crown  had  alwajrs 
been  met  by  a  more  than  corresponding 
proportion  of  influence  in  the  people. 

Mr.  Bankes  observed,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  must  be  extended  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  number  of  officers  paid  by 
It:  of  course  a  considerable  reductioa 
must  be  made  in  time  of  peace;  and  the 
question  seemed  to  be,  who  was  to  ascer« 
tain  the  proportion  of  that  reduction  i  He 
was  in  favour  of  the  committee  of  the 
House,  and  was  astonished  at  some  of  the 
doctrines  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord  and 
others,  to  prove  that  a  practice  so  long 
established  was  not  the  fit  and  constitu- 
tional mode  of  proceeding.  He  appre- 
hended that  many  important  benefits  nad 
flowed  from  the  labours  of  the  committeea 
on  public  expenditure.  He  assured  the 
House  that  he  did  not  now  vote  in  favour 
of  the  motion  for  a  committee,  in  hosti- 
lity to  his  majesty's  ministers.  A  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  had,  indeed,  been  al- 
ready appointed  by  the  treasury :  and  al- 
though ministers  had  been  rather  tardy  in 
their  proceedings,  yet  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  committee  would  make  up  for  the 
delay  by  expedition.  The  work  had  been 
begun,  and  he  would  call  upon  the  House 
to  decide  whether  the  members  of  tha 
House  of  Commons  were  not  as  fit  per- 
sons to  judge  upon  this  question  as  his 
majesty's  mmisters.    Why  sliould  parUa* 
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tnent  be  ^hut  out  entirely  from  consider* 
ing  the  subject?  It  bad  been  also  as- 
serted, in  answer  to  the  arguments  urged 
by  bis  bon.  friends,  tbe  supporters  of  this 
motion,  that  this  was  not  the  proper  time 
to  bring  forward  such  an  inquiry.  It  was, 
then,  fit  and  proper  for  the  treasury,  who 
were  admitted  into  all  the  secrets  of  the 
subject,  who  alone  were  admitted  into 
the  light,  to  institute  an  inquiry ;  but  it 
was  to  be  understood,  that  parliament  was 
to  wait  the  pleasure  of  that  committee 
until  the  treasury  had  giren  its  wise  deci- 
sion. In  every  government  there  was  an 
inherent  love  and  desire  to  keep  up  a  large 
establishment ;  and  he  was  perfectly  con- 
scious of  ail  the  powerful  motives  which 
might  be  urged  against  dismissing  de- 
serving and  meritorious  men :  but  he 
begged  to  remind  the  House,  that  nothing 
but  a  firm  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  could  control  that  destructive  de- 
sire of  luxury  and  extravagance.  Parlia- 
ment should  always  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  it  was 
under  this  very  feeling  of  parliamentary 
jealousy  that  he  now  voted  in  favour  of 
the  motion.  Where  business  was  to  be 
done  in  which  the  public  were  interested, 
parliament  should  be  awake  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  and  take  the  matter 
under  their  own  direction,  if  they  con- 
ceived they  could  perform  it  better  than 
those  who  were  then  engaged  in  it.  He 
did  not  wish  to  take  from  tbe  government 
one  tittle  of  its  responsibility,  or  deprive 
ministers  of  one  atom  of  that  praise 
which  would  be  due  to  them,  provided 
they  put  in  execution  the  promises  which 
they  nad  made ;  but  if  tliey  did  their 
duty,  it  was  incumbent  upon  parliament 
to  do  its  duty  also ;  and  if  they  shrunk 
from  it,  the  day  would  not  be  far  distant 
when  they  would  repent  their  want  of 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  fVeliesfe^  Pole  denied  that  his 
fioble  friend  had  said,  that  if  parliament 
showed  any  disposition  to  inquire  into  the 
subject,  it  would  evince  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  ministers.  One  hon.  gentleman 
bad  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  nothing 
wliicn  could  be  done  by  the  present  mi- 
nisters would  be  satisfactory  to  the  coun- 
try. In  reply  to  which,  his  noble  friend 
had  said,  that  if  this  was  the  real  opinion 
of  the  hon.  member  who  had  said  so,  it 
would  be  more  manly  and  proper  at  once 
to  move  an  address  praying  for  a  removal 
of  ministers. 

Mr.  dmrtenaj/  rose;  he  sM,  merely  to 


resist  a  personal  attack  which  had  beea 
made  upon  him  by  an  hon.  member  over 
the  way  in  his  official  capacity.  Nothing 
but  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
as  holding  a  department  which  had  been 
censured  by  that  hon.  piember,  could  have 
induced  him  to  o&r  himself  upon  this  oc* 
casion;  and  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  never  had  an  assertion  been  made 
more  unfounded  in  fact  than  that  by  the 
hon.  member,  namely,  that  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  board  of  control  was  a 
sinecure. 

Mr.  C*  Grants  jnnr.  also  denied  the 
aspersions  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  against  the  office  he 
had  the  honour  of  holding,  to  be  founded 
in  fact.  It  would,  he  said,  be  more  manly 
for  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  move  for 
the  immeidiate  removal  of  ministerS|  than 
thus  to  attack  them  by  a  side  wind. 

Mr.  Murryai  said,  he  was  as  desirous 
as  any  man  to  promote  economy  and  re» 
trenchment,  but  he  considered  that  there 
was  a  certain  point  beyond  which  violent 
and  intemperate  zeal  would  defeat  its  own 
object.  A  pretty  large  dose  had  already 
been  given  to  ministers,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  how  that  dose  worked  before 
the  House  proceeded  fiirther.  The  motion 
for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  he  conceived 
could  only  be  considered  as  having  been 
brought  n>rward  from  party  motives.  The 
conduct  of  ministers  during  the  last  war, 
and  particularly  the  war  in  the  peninsula, 
deserved  the  highest  praise;  and  bethought 
that  this  was  not  the  proper  time  to  inter* 
fere  with  tlie  line  of  conduct  they  were 
now  pursuinff.  It  was  known  that  mea« 
sures  were  m  progress  by  the  committee 
already  appointed,  and  he  believed  no 
man  could  doubt  but  that  those  who  had 
official  knowledge  on  the  subject  were  the 
most  competent  to  judge.  It  was  impos* 
sible  that  two  suns  could  shine  in  the 
same  hemisphere ;  and  he  could  not  con* 
sent  to  vote  for  a  committee,  the  object  of 
which  was,  not  economy  and  retrench- 
ment,  but  merely  to  declare  that  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  nation  had  been  withdrawn 
from  his  majesty's  ministers. 

Lord  Akhorp  in  reply,  insisted  that  tbe 
business  of  the  admiralty  might  be  con« 
ducted  as  well  as  it  was  at  present  with* 
out  tlie  assistance  of  so  many  junior  Icnrds; 
and  conceived  that  four  junior  lords  would 
conduct  the  business  as  well  as  six.  He 
admitted  the  necessity  of  a  board  of  ad* 
miralty  as  well  in  tbe  country  as  in  town  ; 
bat  he  thought  iiMmy  uanngiOBasDU  and 
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alteratians  might  be  made  in  the  dock- 
yards, which,  without  a  committee  could 
cot  be  done.  The  same  was  his  opinion  also 
of  the  lords  of  the  treasury ;  and  he  could 
assure  the  Houses  that  when  he  held  a 
place  in  that  department,  the  business 
might  have  been  as  well  done  by  any  one 
who  could  sign  his  name  as  by  himself. 
The  increase  of  salaries  also  in  the  cus- ' 
toms  and  excise  he  could  not  but  repro- 
bate,  as  being  a  gross  abuse  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  hand?  of  ministers,  and  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Prince  Regent  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne.  On  a  former 
occasion,  when  a  reform  was  made  in  the 
board  of  works,  in  what  manner  was  it 
accomplished?  Not  by  a  treasury  com- 
mittee, but  by  a  committee  consisting  ef 
different  members  of  parliament ;  and  it 
waa  they  alone  who  produced  the  reform. 
Upon  the  whole  view,  therefore,  of  this 
most  important  question,  he  did  really 
think  that  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  alh- 
•olutely  requitiite  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  oi  ministers,  and  to  plan  certain 
measures  to  be  pursued  by  government, 
not  as  temporary  expedients,  but  as  a  per- 
manent system  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment to  be  adopted  by  all  succeeding  ad- 
ministraticms.  The  question  appeared  to 
liim  to  lie  in  a  very  narrow  compass— 
whether  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted 
by  the  treasury,  or  by  a  committee  of  the 
irfaole  House. 

The  House  then  divided : 

For  the  motion 126 

Against  itr 169 

Majority    ••••«•»«••. 

List  qfthe  Minority. 
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Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Acland,  sir  Thos. 
Aoson,  hon.  Geo. 
Atherley,  A. 
Bankes,  Ueniy 
Babington,  Thos. 
Barham,  Jos.  F. 
Baring,  sir  T. 
Baring,  A. 
Barnard,  lord 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Birch,  Jos. 
BiBDd.hoo.T« 
Brougham,  Henry 
Browne,  Dom. 
Burrell.  hon.  P.  D. 
,  Byng,  Geo. 
Calcraf^  John 
Calvert,  Nic. 
Calvert,  <;has. 
Campbell^  Gen. 
CampbeUy  hon.  J, 


Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Chaloner,  Robt. 
Cocks,  hon.  J.  S. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Bimdas,  hon.  L. 
Doncannon,  lord 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  S. 
Elliott,  rt  hon.  W. 
F^es,  Heniy 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  €• 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Fitaroy,  lord  J. 
Foley,  hon.  A. 
Foley,  Thos. 
Fane,  John 
Folkestone,  lord 

CrattaDi  rti  boD«  B« 


Gordon,  Robert 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Halsey,  Jos. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heron,  sir  R, 
Hornby,  £. 
Homer,  F. 
Uoworth,  H. 
Hughes,  Wm.  L. 
Jervois,  G.  P. 
Knox,  Thomas 
Lamb.  hon.  W. 
Law,  hon.  £. 
Lambion,  John  G. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Lefevre,  C.  Shaw 
Lemon,  sir  Wm. 
l^yttelton,  hon.  W. 
Latouche,  R. 
Methuen,  Paul 
Macdonald,  James 
Markbam,  Admiral 
Martin,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Milton,  lord 
Molyneux,  H.  H* 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  P. 
Morland,  S.  B. 
Mostyn,  air  T. 
Morpeth,  lord 
Newman,  RtW. 
Newport,  sir  John 
North,  Dudley 
Nugent,  lord 
Osl»ldestoo,  Geo. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Protheroe,  Edw. 
Portman,  E.  B. 
Palmer,  Charles 
Parnell,  sir  Henry 


Peirsc,  Henry 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Pelham,  hon.  G.  A. 
Philips,  G. 
Piggott,  sir  A. 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G; 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C. 
Powlctt,  hon.  W. 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A.  - 
Pym,F. 

Richardson,  Wm. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Rancliffe,  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
RomiUy,  sir  S. 
Rowley,  sir  Wm. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russeli,  R.  G. 
Scudamore.  RobU 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Shelley,  sir  John 
Sharp,  R. 
Sebright,  sir  J,  3* 
Smith,  Abel 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Stainley,  lord 
Tremayne,  J.  H. 
Thompson,  Thos. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Tavistock,  marquis 
Taylor,  C.  W. 
Tiemev,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Townshead,  lord  J. 
Waldegrave,  hon.cap. 
Warre,  John  A. 
WUson,  Thos. 
Wynn,  C.  W. 
Wright,  John  A. 

Tellers. 
Althorp,  lord 
Fremautle,  Wm. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Wednesday  f  May  8. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Resi- 
dence OF  Buonaparte  at  St.  He- 
lena.] Mr.  Goulburn  presented,  by 
order  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  following 
Papers,  relating  to  the  residence  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  at  St  Helena,  viz  i^*m 

1.  Estimate  of  the  probable  Annual 
Expense  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena^ 
during  the  period  of  its  continuing  to  be 
the  Residence  of  Napoleon  Buonapart6 
and  his  Suite. 

2.  Copy  of  R  Letter  from  Mr.  Croker 
to  Mr.  Goulbttni,  dated  Adaurdty  Office^ 
Uth<^fApnl>lBl& 
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Jteudetue  of  BuompartL 


^M 


341,789  11  10 


Jt. 


( L) — Estimate  of  the  probable  Annaal  Expense  of  tbe  Island  of  St.  Helena, 
daring  the  period  of  its  continuing  to  be  the  Residence  of  Napoleon  Buonapart^^ 
and  lufl  Suite. 

IffiLiTARY  Charge; 

Pay  of  a  Battalion  of  1,000  Hank  and  FHe,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rates  established  for  the  East  India 

Company's  Service  in  St.  Helena  .,.. ,, 

Pay  of  the  Staff;  viz.  £.     s,    d. 

.2  Aides  de  Camp ,. 347  14    0 

1  Secretary 695    8    0 

1  Brigadier  General 1»043    2    0 

1  Deputy  Adjutant  General  .........  695    8    0 

IDeputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals    ...  869    5    0 
1  Apothecary 347  14    0 


OapNAKCE : 
ray  of  a  Company  of  Royal  ArtiOery,  according 


to  the  Rates  above  specmed 

Civil : 


Salary  of  the  Governor,  Jncluding  all  his  Civil  and 

luitarv 
Estimated  Annual  Expense  of  Buonaparte  and  his 


Mil 
stim 

Suite 


—  — -_-_ — g  - —  —  9 
Allowances,  Table  Money,  &c. 


3,996  11  0 


SS»T86  S  10 
4,317  12  6 


12»000    0    a 
«,000    0    0 


£. 

IVobable  Expense  of  Provisions  for  the  Troops,  calculated  at  the 

Rate  of  2f.  6</.  for  each  Ration  «.•#* 


Total  Charge  £. 

Dn  of  St.  Helena, 

previous  to  its  becoming  the  residence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 


Deduct  Average  Annual  Expense  of  the  Garrison  of  St.  Helena, 

the 


£. 


20,000    0    0 


63,104  15    4 
54,750    0    0 


117,854  15    4 
80,384    0    0 


37,470  15    4 


For  the  probable  Expense  of  the  Naval  Force  employed  at  St.  Helena,  vide  tbe 

annexed  Letter  from  Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Goulburn.     . 

(2.)— Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Goulburn,  dated  Admiralty 

Office,  nth  of  April  1816. 

Admirdty  Office^  11th  April  1816. 
Sir ;— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  communicating  lord  Bathurst^a 
desire  that  a  statement  should  be  transmitted  to  his  office,  showing  the  amount  of 
expense  per  annum,  in  the  naval  departments,  on  account  of  the  additional  ahipa  of 
war  employed  at  St.  Helena  during  the  residence  of  Buonaparte  in  the  island,  at 
distinguished  from  former  periods ;  I  am  commanded  by  my  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiraltv  to  acquaint  you,  that  as  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the  precise  dispoaition 
which  the  admiral  commanding  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station  may  make  of  the 
aquadron  under  his  orders,  it  cannot  be  exactly  calculated  how  much  of  the  whole 
expense  is  attributable  to  Uie  service  of  St.  Helena ;  but  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
on  this  latter  account  may  be  thus  formed :  the  whole  expense  of  the  squadron  on  the 
station  is  131,275/.  9s.  per  annum ;— -the  expense  of  that  part  which  would,  if  there 
were  no  St.  Helena  squadron,  be  restored  to  the  Indian  station,  and  employed  iix 
performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station,  including  the 
Mauritius,  &c  is  76,712/.  13f.  1</.,  which  beins  deducted  from  the  first  sum,  leavea 
54,562{.  \5s.  \\d.  as  the  expense  of  the  St.  Helena  squadron,  contradistinguishing  it 
firom  the  whole  force  of  the  station ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  admiral  may  find  that 
the  service  can  be  carried  on  with  a  less  amount  of  force,  in  which  event  a  further 
deductiou  wiU  be  made  from  th^  above  stated  expense.    I  am,  &c 

(Signed)    J.  W«  Cbouju 
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Bahx  of  EifOLAHD.]     Mr.  GrenfiU 

SiTo  notice,  that,  if  the  subject  abould  not 
e  taken  up  by  some  other  person,  it  was 
biB  intention,  before  the  close  of  the  aes- 
aioD,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
Che  act  of  the  4Sth  of  the  King,  with  the 
vievr  of  effecting  a  reduction  in  the  charges 
ofthebankof  England  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  debt«  There  was  &o 
another  subject  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  House  ought  to  be  called,  the  applica- 
tion of  unclaimed  dividends  due  to  public 
creditors.  On  this  subject  he  would  not 
give  any  notice,  because  the  House  had 
been  given  to  understand  from  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  that  he  would 
bring  forward  some  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
ahould  not  bring  forward  any  measure,  it 
was  his  intention  also  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  these  unclaimed  divi- 
dends. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchemter  stated 
that  on  Friday  next  he  woula  name  an 
early  day  for  bringing  this  subject  before 
the  House. 

TiTH  B8.]  Mr.  Curtven  rose  and  said : — 
Mr.  Speaker ;  Though  I  apprehend  it  is 
Dot  likely  the  motions  1  am  id>out  to  make 
will  meet  with  opposition  from  any  quarter 
of  the  House,  the  subject  involves  matter 
of  too  much  importance  to  pass  without 
some  explanation  at  to  the  ulterior  views 
with  which  r  call  for  the  information ;  on 
these  grounds,  I  beg  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  very  short  time.  The  griev- 
ances arising  out  of  the  tithe  system  are 
felt  and  complained  of  in  every  quarter  of 
the  empire.  Scarce  one  of  the  numerous 
petitions  that  have  been  presented,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  agricultural  distresses, 
but  place  tithes  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent grievances  under  which  they  labour. 
Many  petitions  have  been  received  by  the 
House  directed  solely  to  this  purpose. 
The  nation  expects,  and  our  duty  re- 
quires, this  matter  should  be  brought 
under  our  consideration.  Difficult  and 
eomplex  as  the  subject  may  be,  it  will 
not  be  found  insurmountable  when  reso- 
lutely and  fairly  encountered.  The  inte- 
rests of  agriculture  are  most  materially 
injured,  and,  what  will  not  weigh  less  with 
the  House,  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the 
vespectability  of  the  clergy,  are  lessened 
in  consequence.  Litigation  is  multiplied 
to  an  alarming  degree.  Every  thine  con- 
spires to  call  on  us  candidly  and  dispas- 
sionately to  investigate  the  subject,  to  re- 
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lieve  tha  oountry,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
to  do  strict  justice  to  %he  tithe-holder. 
The  object  of  m^  motions  it,  to  restore  to 
juries  their  indisputable  rights,  and  to 
show  the  extent  of  litigation.  I  leave  it 
to  abler  hands  to  bring  forward  a  plan 
for  the  abolition  of  tithes.  The  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  require 
the  measure.— The  tranquillity  of  .Ireland 
can  never  be  secured  without  it.  Great 
as  the  object  is  in  this  country,  it  is  com- 
paratively nothing  with  its  imnortance  to 
Ireland.  The  object  of  my  nrst  motioa 
is  to  show  to  the  House  the  origin  of  the 
power  assumed  by  the  court  of  exchequer, 
in  deciding  on  facts  without  the  interven* 
tion  of  a  jury.  The  trial  by  jury  is  the 
great  and  fundamental  bulwark  of  the 
constitution;  and  I  cannot  withhold  an 
expression  of  my  astonishment,  that  such 
an  innovation  on  Magna  Charta  could 
have  been  so  long  tolerated.  It  seems  as 
if  the  evil  had  grown  up  so  gradually^  that 
it  had  deeply  rooted  itself  before  the  coun- 
try was  aware  of  it.  The  evil  is  now  of  a 
nature  so  alarming,  that  1  apprehend 
there  are  few  of  the  members  of  this 
House  who  are  not  aware  of  its  extent. 
In  applying  to  the  exchequer,  claims  are 
set  up  that  the  psrties  would  be  ashamed 
to  prosecute  in  the  face  of  the  country ; 
the  odium  attending  the  exposure  of  such 
claims  would  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
parishes,  and  the  character  of  the  parties. 
I  beg  most  distinctly  to  disclaim,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  casting  any  imputation 
on  the  learned  judges  presiding  in  the  ex- 
chequer. If  the  public  feels  their  mode^ 
of  proceeding  tends  to  advantage  the 
tithe-holder  and  to  extend  the  system,  I 
attribute  it  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  court.  The  decisions  of  150  years 
have  so  fettered  their  judgments  as  to 
render  it  difficult,  if  not  almost  impos- 
sible, for  them  to  recur  to  a  better  prac- 
tice without  the  aid  of  the  legislature.  I 
beg  the  House  to  believe  I  have  not 
slightly  taken  up  this  question  ;  I  have  the 
sanction  of  one  of  the  learned  judges  of 
the  court  of  exchequer,  whose  in^rma- 
tion  as  a  sound  lawyer,  whose  integrity 
and  respectability,  was  never  surpassed  by 
any  one  who  ever  sat  on  the  bench.  The 
opinion  of  such  a  person  must  have  its  in- 
fluence with  the  House,  and  weigh  mate- 
rially in  favour  of  my  proposition.  The 
House  will  anticipate  I  allude  to  sir 
George  Wood.  1  will  very  shortly  ex- 
plain what  was  the  practice  in  suing  for 
tithes,  and  how  that  has  been  deviated 
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from  ID  late  times.  In  the  reiga  bf  Eli- 
zabeth, and  antecedent  to  it,  suits  for  the 
recovery  of  tithes  were  institnted  in  the 
ecclesiastieal  courts;  wherever  a  plea  of 
modus,  exemption,  or  composition,  was 
alleged,  the  court  of  Kings-bench,  on 
application,  stayed  the  proceedings,  and 
directed  the  question  to  be  tried  by  a  jury 
•—this  produced  |i  disagreement  between 
the  courts,  and  an  appeal  was  made,  and  a 
solemn  hearing  took  place  before  all  the 
judges  of  the  realm,  who  determined 
agreeably  to  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
that  the  subject  was  entitled  to  have  all 
matters  of  fact  decided  by  a  jury.  From 
this  decision  the  ecclesiastical  court  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  in  council.  So  im- 
portant was  the  question  then  considered, 
that  James  1st,  on  hearing  the  cause  him- 
self, and  after  three  days  solemti  argu- 
ment, defended  on  one  side  by  the  arch- 
bishops and  doctors,  and  on  the  other  by 
aome  of  the  judges,  decided,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  council,  that  the  common 
taw  of  the  realm  should  be  abided  by;  a 
decision  worthy  of  a  monarch  who  regards 
the  happiness  of  his  people  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  just  rights  as  a  sacred 
duty  of  his  office.  This  decision  seems  to 
have  been  acquiesced  in  for  above  fifly 
^ears,  when,  to  avoid  the  intervention  of  a 
jury,  the  recovery  of  tithes  was  sought  for 
m  a  court  of  equity.  The  first  cause  in 
which  the  exchequer  decided  on  the  fact 
was,  in  1687»  by  chief  baron  Ward ;  from 
that  period  the  practice  of  the  court  has 
been,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  pro- 
nounce what,  according  to  tbem,  appeared 
a  rank  modus.  Nor  is  this  the  only  hard- 
ship defendants  in  tithe  causes  have  had 
reason  to  complain  of;  because,  in  cases 
of  composition,  the  court  of  exchequer 
requires  the  production  of  the  deed,  deem- 
ing no  usage,  however  continued,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  existence  of  such  an 
instrument.  Nay,  it  has  occurred,  that  in 
cases  of  inclosure  sanctioned  by  chancery, 
where  land  has  been  given  in  exchange 
for  tithes,  and  because  the  parties  to  whom 
the  waste  would  have  belonged,  can  not  now, 
by  reason  of  change  of  property,  be  made 
out,  the  clergyman  holds  the  lands  and 
exacts  the  tithes  also.  Such  monstrous  in- 
congruities call  imperiously  for  relief.  On 
appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  gene- 
ral practice  is  to  reverse  judgments  when 
moduses  are  set  up  which  have  not  bad 
the  decision  of  a  jury.  The  other  mo- 
tions are  for  returns  of  the  number  of 
causes  heard  in  the  last  seven  years,  and 
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also  the  number  of  those  now  pending.  I 
do  not  believe  I  hazard  any  thing  by  an- 
ticipating the  number  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred. Mr.  Speaker,  the  mania  of  extend' 
ing  tithes  must  be  checked,  or  that  respect- 
abOity  and  esteem  so  necessary  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  clergy,  so  essential  to  the 
due  discharge  of  the  sacred  functions, 
will  be  lost.  Sir,  I  am  afraid  it  has  oc- 
curred too  often,  that  the  tithe  gatherer 
has  of  late  entered  the  garden  of  the  poor 
cottager,  and  demanded  the  tithe  or  his 
half  dozen  gooseberry  bushes,  and  perhaps 
a  solitary  apple  tree.  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  on  this  subject,  lest  I  should  be  led 
by  my  feelings  to  other  expressions, 
tliough  applicable  to  a  few,  not  certainly 
to  the  clergy  at  large.  We  see  that  great 
efforts  have  sprung  from  small  beginnings. 
Had  the  existing  spirit  of  setting  up  claimd 
for  tithes  existed  when  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer first  commenced  its  proceedings, 
the  evil  had  long  since  been  remedied. 
What,  Sir,  shall  we  say  to  the  claims  set 
up  for  the  tithe  of  pine  apples  and  hot 
houses  ?  Why  might  not  the  tithe  owner 
as  well  extend  his  claims  to  the  tenth  of 
the'goods  of  any  manufactory  ?  One  as 
well  as  the  other  spring  from  the  soil,  or 
is  the  production  of  the  atmosphere. 
CouM  a  jury  of  the  country,  consisting  of 
Englishmen,  so  have  construed  the  in- 
tention of  the  grantors  of  tithes  ?  Can 
these  be  considered  as  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  no  longer  de- 
tain the  House ;  it  is  high  time  to  prevent 
if  nothing  else  can  be  adopted,  the  undue 
extension  of  tithes.  If  we  value  the  res- 
pectability of  the  clergy,  or  the' peace  of 
the  country,  the  evil  must  be  remedied. 
This  communication  will  lead,  I  hope,  to 
the  total  extinction  of  tithes,  ultimately 
for  the  benefit  of  all — as  far  as  I  mean  to 

So,  I  hope,  may  be  accomplished  even  in 
le  present  session.— Mr.  Curwen  then 
moved,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  thb 
House,  1.  A  copy  of  the  first  decision 
made  by  the  court  of  exchequer,  in  which 
the  court  pronounced  on  the  fact  of  mo- 
duses, compositions,  or  exemption,  with* 
out  referring  the  same  to  a  jury  to  be 
tried.  2.  A  return  of  the  number  of  tithe 
causes  heard  or  decided  in  the  courts  of 
exchequer  and  chancery  in  the  last  seven 
years,  together  with  the  names  of  the  oar- 
ties  and  parishes  and  places  involvea  in 
such  suits.  3.  A  return  of  the  number  of 
tithe  causes  now  pending  in  the  court  of 
exchequer,  instituted  by  the  clergy  as  well 
as  lay  impropriatorS|  tithe-owners,  das* 
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Utigutshiflg  by  whom  ami  when  cooi* 
&enced» 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  if  any  in- 
ference could  be  drawn  from  the  pre* 
sent  motioD  atfecting  the  rights  of  the 
clergy  to  tithes  which*  he  contendeYI, 
were  as  perfectly  established  by  law,  as 
the  right  of  any  individual  to  any  other 
species  of  property  io  the  country,  he 
SDOuld  oppose  It ;  but  as  he  believed  that 
the  hon.  gentleman's  object  was  solely  in- 
formation, he  could  have  no  objection  to 
theproduction  of  the  papers. 

Tne  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Reform  ik  Pabliamekt].  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  presented  a  petition,  sign- 
ed by  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  Kilbar- 
chan  and  its  vicinity,  praying  for  a  reform 
in  the  representation. 

Lord  Milton  did  not  rbe  to  object  to 
the  present  petition's  lying  on  the  table, 
but  to  communicate  some  information 
respecting  a  petition  li^tely  presented  to 
the  House  from  a  populous  town  in  the 
county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent. The  petition  to  which  he  alluded 
was  the  one  said  to  be  signed  by  10,000 
people  belonging  to  Huddersneld  and 
the  neighbourhood.  He  bad  been  inform- 
ed by  several  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  that  town,  that  the  petition  had  ori- 
ginated in  no  public  meeting.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  such  a  petition  ought 
not  on  that  account  to  be  attended  to ;  but 
considerable  weight  was  generally  attached 
by  the  House  to  petitions  from  meetings 
legally  convened.  In  the  winter  of  1812, 
and  spring  of  1813,  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  in  a  state  of  great  distress,  from 
which  it  was  now  relieved.  At  that  time 
tlie  venerable  patriarch  of  reform,  major 
Cartwright,  happened  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
town  of  HuddersBeld,  which  was  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  the  disturbance ;  for  he  could 
not  call  it  disafiection.  This  was  in  the 
commencement  of  1813,  after  a  special 
commission  had  been  held  at  York  for  the 
trial  of  the  offenders.  At  that  time,  when 
a  great  degree  of  ill  blood  prevailed  in 
that  populous  county,  were  signatures  col- 
lected for  the  petition  alluded  to.  From 
1813  to  1816,  where  it  had  been  lurking 
he  knew  not,  bat  it  was  singular  enough 
that  it  should  have  been  now  brought  out 
of  its  lurking-place  by  the  venerabk  patri- 
arch or  the  hon.  baronet,  and  presented  to 
the  House. 

Lord  LasedUs  said,  he  had  similar  in- 
formatioQ  on  the  subject  of  the  petition 
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from  Huddersfield,  and  had  received  a 
paper  from  2S  or  24  reputable  gentlemen 
disavowing  it.  His  lordship  then  re?d 
part  of  the  paper,  seating  circumstancei:, 
similar  to  those  mentioned  by  lord  Milton. 
Major  Cartwright,  it  stated,  entered  Hud- 
dersfield on  tiie  day  that  the  dead  bodies, 
of  the  persons  executed,  after  the  sentence 
at  York,  were  brought  into  the  town  hv 
their  friends ;  and  that  he  brought  wita 
him  bundles  of  inflammatory  petitions.  He 
collected  about  a  doacen  persons  at  a  pub- 
lic house :  some  gentlemen  requested  him 
to  explain  his  obiects,  which  he  declined ; 
and  all  that  met  him  disavowed  their  ob^ 
jects,  except  one.  His  friends  deserted 
him,  but  he  went  before  a  magistrate  the 
next  morning,  and  produced  his  petition  ; 
he  directed  others  to  get  signatures  to  it, 
but  no  persons  of  character  encouraged 
it  — i  only  persons  in  low  life.  Since 
then,  the  numbers  might  have  been  se- 
cretly increased  to  10,000.  His  lordship 
only  stated  what  his  information  had  af- 
forded him ;  but  as  there  was  no  public 
meeting,  nor  any  public  notice,  the  num- 
bers must  have  been  clandestinely  ob- 
tained. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  his  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Morpeth,  had  examined 
the  signatures,  and  stated  that  at  the  head 
of  them  was  ope  of  the  most  respectable 
persons  of  the  town,  but  that  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  rest. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  could  uof  help  be- 
ing astonished  at  the  inconsistency  or  gen- 
tlemen on  the  subject  df  petitions.  When 
he  had  lately  presented  a  petition  from  the 
county  of  Wilts,  adopted  at  a  meeting  le- 
gally convened,  though  the  petition  was 
signed  by  the  high  sheriff,  and  was  la 
every  respect  the  petition  of  the  county 
of  Wilts,  yet  it  did  not  receive  that  atten- 
tion to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  in  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  member  for  Wiltshire 
presented  a  counter  petition,  which  waa 
very  differently  received.  The  gentlemaa 
by  whom  the  present  petition  had  been 
proposed,  was  so  well  known  both  in  and 
out  of  the  House  as  an  honest  man,  that 
he  could  not  be  suspected  of  improper  mo- 
tives, and  so  fax  was  he  from  approving 
of  the  riotous  proceedings  in  the  county, 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  that  in  his  addresses 
he  had  urged,  that  if  the  people  had  any 
grievances  to  complain  of,  it  wa«  not  bj 
riotous  proceedings  that  they  would  be 
likely  to  get  them  redressed,  and  had  re* 
commended  the  mode  of  petitioning.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  10,800  persons,  but 
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who  those  persons  were  he  had  not  the 
means  of  stating. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Petition  of  Mrs.  Taaffe,  com- 
plaining OF  THE  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.]  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  said,  he  had  a  petition  to 
present  from  an  individual,  who  complained 
of  great  hardships,  and  which  was  impor- 
tant, because  it  concerned  the  administra- 
tion of  public  justice.  The  petition  was 
that  of  an  unprotected  female  against  the 
lord  president  of  the  court  of  session  in 
Scotland,  complaining  of  an  exercise  of 
power  on  his  part,  which  could  not  be 
authorized  by  the  Scotch^  or  any  other 
system  of  law.  This  lady  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  guardianship  of  her  children, 
which  had  been  lefl  her  by  her  husband, 
and  had  been  subjected  to  other  illegal 
proceedings.  The  case  was  of  great  im- 
portance, and  he  should  not  suffer  it  long 
to  remain  on  the  table,  without  an  ulterior 
motion. 

The  Speaker  asked,  what  was  the  prayer 
of  the  petition? 

Sir  F,  Burdett  answered,  that  the  peti- 
tioner prayed  that  the  House  would  put 
her  children  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
court  of  chancery  of  England,  and  that 
they  would  take  steps  to  punish  the  right 
hon.  Charles  Hope,  presioent  of  the  court 
of  session,  for  various  acts  of  malversation, 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  especi- 
ally the  contravention  of  a  statute  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary. 

Lord  Ossulston  seconded  the  motion, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity,  when 
the  petition  had  been  read,  of  refuting  the 
calumnies  it  contained. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  House  ought 
to  be  cautious  how  they  lent  themselves  to 
a  course  which  would  mislead  the  subject. 
If  it  was  supposed  that  the  House  could 
interfere  in  the  administration  of  the  course 
of  justice,  that  coarse  would  become  dis- 
turbed and  confused.  If  there  was  no 
charge  in  the  petition  of  the  great  law 
officer  in  question  having  committed  mal- 
versation or  oppression  in  the  exercise  of 
his  high  office,  and  if  such  charges  were 
not  borne  out  by  a  statement  of  facts  in 
the  petition,  the  House  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere. If,  however,  it  were  allowed  to  be 
read,  he  begged  he  might  not  be  under- 
stood as  giving  his  support  to  it. 

Sir  John  Nexvport  contended,  that  its 
complaining  of  great  injustice  and  oppres- 
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sion  on  the  part  of  a  high  law  officer,  was 
a  sufficient  reasoa^for  its  being  attended 
to. 

Lord  Binning  suggested  the  propriety 
of  having  the  prayer  of  the  petition  again 
stated. 

Sir  JP.  jBttfirt^  said,  that  the  prayer  was 
for  the  interposition  of  the  House  to  bring 
back  her  children  to  the  protection  of  the 
chancellor  of  England,  where  she  had 
placed  them,  and  to  bring  to  justice  the 
president  of  the  court  of  session  for  mal- 
versation. 

Mr.  Dundas  conceived,  that  the  petition 
on  the  first  prayer  was  altogether  inadmis- 
sible, as  it  would  countenance  a  direct  ap- 
peal from  a  court  of  justice  in  Scotland  to 
the  House  of  Commons  which  bad  no  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  Speaker  apprehended  that,  in  strict- 
ness, the  hon.  baronet  had  failed  in  one 
part  of  his  duty,  which  was,  to  state  the 
facts  on  which  the  charge  of  malversation 
was  founded.    This  he  had  omitted  to  do. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  that  the  facts  were 
so  numerous,  that  it  was  better  to  have 
the  petitiorv  read  by  the  clerk.  One  fact 
was,  the  taking  from  the  lady  the  guar- 
dianship Gf  her  own  children,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  Scotland— another  was,  unjustly 
stopping  her  jointure — another  was,  con- 
tempt of  the  statute  of  William  and  Mary. 
There  were  many  others  with  which  he 
had  not  burthened  his  memory. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  those  facts 
were  all  matter  of  appeal  rather  than  ac- 
cusation. Contempt  of  the  statute  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  was  no  proof  of  malversa- 
tion, but  was  a  good  ground  of  appeal, 
not  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  the 
proper  Court.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
members  in  that  House,  who  would  throw 
any  impediments  in  the  way  of  petitioning, 
but  he  thought  if  the  present  were  receiv- 
ed, it  would  establish  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, and  open  a  door  to  petitions  from 
suitors,  who  would  prefer  the  summary 
mode  of  praying  the  interposition  of  that 
House,  rather  than  the  more  proper,  but 
unfortunately  much  more  expensive  one, 
of  appealing  to  the  higher  tribunals. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  many  attempts 
had  been  made  in  that  House  by  disap- 
pointed suitors  to  accuse  the  judges,  but 
such  attempts  had  been  constantly  repel- 
led. It  was  for  the  House  to  consider 
whether  there  were  any  circumstances  in 
the  present  case  that  could  justify  them 
in  making  it  an  exception  to  the  general 
usage.    Had  the  hon.  baronet  any  allega- 
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lions  of  direct  injustice  to  make,  which 
could  enable  the  House-to  receive  the  pe- 
tition ? 

Sir  F,  Burdeit  stated,  that  the  president 
of  the  court  was  accused  of  having  intimi« 
dat^  several  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and 
prevented  them  from  assisting  this  lady 
by  their  advice  and  assistance.  She  also 
declared  that  she  had  been  unjustlv  im. 
prisoned  by  the  president,  for  refusing 
to  give  up  her  children  to  his  authority. 

Lord  Castlereagh  suggested  the  pro- 
priet^  of  permitting  the  clerk  to  read  the 
petition. 

Sir  Alexander  Hope  expressed  his  con- 
fidence that  the  president  of  the  court  of 
session  would  readily  undergo  any  scru- 
tiny, into  either  his  public  or  private  cha- 
racter. 

The  Petition  was  then  brought  up,  and 
read.  It  was  from  Belinda,  widow  of  the 
late  col.  Georce  Colebrooke,  who  died  in 
]809|  and  left  her  euardian  of  the  children, 
with  a  jointure  of  1,20CV!.  a  ^ear;  also 
BQOL  a  year  to  bring  up  the  children,  and 
500/.,  to  be  paid  to  herself.  She  had  since 
remarried  in  Scotland  in  January  1811,  to 
John  Taafie,  esq.  The  estates  were  worth 
about  8,000/.  a  year  of  which  5,000/. 
were  in  Scotland.  The  petition  made  the 
children  wards  in  chancery.  Her  second 
marriage  proved  very  unhappy.  The  re- 
moval of  her  children  had  been  sued  for, 
and  the  court  appointed  a  curator.  The 
petition  was  long,  and  entered  into  a  variety 
of  details,  stating  that  the  judge  had  said 
chat  he  bad  private  means  of  knowing  she 
was  an  infamous  woman,  that  the  children's 
morals  might  be  corrupted,  and  the  sooner 
their  affections  were  alienated  from  her 
the  better ;  and  that  the  judge  used  per- 
suasion and  intimidation  to  prevent  her 
from  getting  assistance.  She  also  com- 
plained of  imprisonment,  and  that  the 
sentence  was  privately  made  up,  which 
she  could  prove  at  the  bar.  Tne  object 
of  her  imprisonment  was  to  extort  her 
submission,  rather  than  which  she  would 
have  died  in  prison. 

On  the  motion  of  sir  F.  Burdett,  that 
the  petition  do  lie  on  the  table, 
«  I^rd  Ossuhlon  stated,  that,  among  the 
numerous  cases  in  behalf  of  the  subject 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  been  induced 
to  bring  before  parliament,  there  never 
was  one  introduced  by  him  with  less  con- 
sideration to  the  matter  at  issue,  or  with 
less  attention  to  what  was  due  to  the  par- 
ties concerned,  than  the  present  which  he 
had  made  himself  the  medium  of  convey- 


ing to  parliament.  The  noble  lord  then 
adverted  to  the  allegations  of  the  petitiou. 
In  contradiction  to  that  which  stated  her 
sentence  of  imprisonment  to  have  been 
caused  by  her  refsual  to  enter  into  security, 
he  be^^ged  to  state,  that  that  sentence  was 
pronounced  against  her,  not  to  compel 
her  to  a  separation  from  her  children,  but 
for  a  contempt  of  court.  To  show  the 
feelings  of  this  lady  to  tear  her  children  by 
persuasion  and  stratagem,  from  their  pre- 
sent guardianship,  he  stated,  that  when 
they  had  been  permitted  to  visit  her,  on 
a  representation  of  her  being  on  a  death- 
bed, an  attempt  had  actually  been  made 
to  entrap  and  remove  them  from  their  pre- 
sent control.  If  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  case  which  entitled  the  party  to  ap- 
peal from  a  judicial  process,  let  her  resort 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  she  might, 
if  her  case  were  good,  obtain  redress,  in- 
stead of  appealing  to  that  .House,  where 
it  was  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  its 
constitution,  that  she  could  obtain  any  re- 
dress. 

Mr. «/.  P.  Gratii  was  anxious  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  petition,  as  he  knew 
something  of  the  parties,  though  from 
mere  rumour.  All  that  he  had  ever  heard 
went  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  noble 
lord,  that  the  petitioner  was  in  custody 
for  a  contempt  of  the  court  of  session, 
which  exercised  the  same  jurisdiction  in 
such  circumstances  as  the  court  of  chan- 
cery in  England.  The  president  of  the 
court  of  session  was  no  more  answerable 
in  these  cases  than  the  judge  of  any  other 
court.  If  the  petitioner  considered  herself 
aggrieved,  the  court  of  appeal  was  at  all 
times  open  to  her,  and  the  House  was  not 
bound  to  interfere.  There  was  no  impu- 
tation of  corruption  on  the  part  of  the 
learned  judge;  the  petition  merely  stated, 
that  he  had  acted  contrary  to  law ;  and 
this  was  an  allegation  which  must  be  de- 
cided by  a  court  of  appeal.  There  was 
nothing,  undoubtedly,  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  than  that 
that  House  should  be  open  to  petitions*; 
but  it  was  no  light  matter  to  hold  up  to 
public  reprobation  the  conduct  of  an  offi- 
cer of  justice,  against  whom,  if  he  had  dis- 
charged his  trust  unfaithfully,  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  institute  proceed- 
ings, and  to  take  care  that  he  should  not 
be  guilty  of  malversation  again.  It  was 
equally  their  duty,  however,  to  shut  their 
doors  against  loose  and  frivolous  charges, 
and  to  protect  the  characters  of  those  vnio 
were  intrusted  with  the  administration  df 
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tnent  be  shut  out  entirely  from  consider- 
ing the  subject?  It  had  been  also  as- 
sorted,  in  answer  to  the  arguments  urged 
by  his  hon.  friends,  the  supporters  of  this 
motion,  that  this  was  not  the  proper  time 
to  bring  forward  such  an  inquiry.  It  was, 
then,  fit  and  proper  for  the  treasury,  who 
were  admitted  into  all  the  secrets  of  the 
subject,  who  alone  were  admitted  into 
the  light,  to  institute  an  inquiry ;  but  it 
was  to  be  understood,  that  parliament  was 
to  wait  the  pleasure  of  that  committee 
until  the  treasury  had  girea  its  wise  deci- 
sion. In  every  government  there  was  an 
inherent  love  and  desire  to  keep  up  a  large 
establishment ;  and  he  was  perfectly  con- 
scious of  all  the  powerful  motives  which 
might  be  urged  against  dismissing  de- 
serving and  meritorious  men:  but  he 
begged  to  remind  the  House,  that  nothing 
but  a  firm  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  could  control  that  destructive  de- 
sire of  luxury  and  extravagance.  Parlia- 
ment should  always  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  it  was 
under  this  very  feeling  of  parliamentary 
jealousy  that  he  now  voted  in  favour  of 
the  motion.  Where  btisiness  was  to  be 
done  in  which  the  public  were  interested, 
parliament  should  be  awake  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  and  take  the  matter 
under  their  own  direction,  if  they  con- 
ceived they  could  perform  it  better  than 
those  who  were  then  engaged  in  it.  He 
did  not  wish  to  take  from  the  government 
one  tittle  of  its  responsibility,  or  deprive 
ministers  of  one  atom  of  that  praise 
which  would  be  due  to  them,  provided 
they  put  in  execution  the  promises  which 
they  nad  made ;  but  if  they  did  their 
duty,  it  v:as  incumbent  upon  parliament 
to  do  its  duty  also ;  and  if  they  shrunk 
from  it,  the  day  would  not  be  far  distant 
when  they  would  repent  their  want  of 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  Wellesfey  Pole  denied  that  his 
noble  friend  had  said,  that  if  parliament 
showed  any  disposition  to  inquire  into  the 
subject,  it  would  evince  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  ministers.  One  hon.  gentleman 
bad  Rone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  nothing 
which  could  be  done  by  the  present  mi- 
nbters  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  coun- 
try. In  reply  to  which,  his  noble  friend 
had  said,  that  if  this  was  the  real  opinion 
of  the  hon.  member  who  had  said  so^  it 
would  be  more  manly  and  proper  at  once 
to  move  an  address  praying  for  a  removal 
9f  ministers. 

Mr.  Couricnaj/  rosoi  he  Mid|  merely  to 


resist  a  personal  attack  which  had  beeft 
made  upon  him  by  an  hon.  member  over 
the  way  in  his  official  capacity.  Nothing 
but  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
as  holding  a  department  which  had  been 
censured  by  that  hon.  inember,  could  iiave 
induced  him  to  o&r  himself  upon  this  oc* 
casion;  and  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  never  had  an  assertion  been  made 
more  unfounded  in  fact  than  that  by  the 
hon.  member,  namely,  that  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  board  of  control  was  a 
sinecure. 

Mr.  C.  Grants  junr.  also  denied  the 
aspersions  thrown  out  by  the  hoc.  and 
learned  gentleman  against  the  office  he 
had  the  honour  of  holding,  to  be  founded 
in  fact.  It  would,  he  said,  be  more  manly 
for  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  move  for 
the  immeidiate  removal  of  ministers^  than 
thus  to  attack  them  by  a  side  wind. 

Mr.  Murryat  said,  he  was  as  desirous 
as  any  man  to  promote  economy  and  re^ 
trenchroent,  but  he  considered  that  there 
was  a  certain  point  beyond  which  violent 
and  intemperate  zeal  would  defeat  its  own 
object.  A  pretty  large  dose  had  already 
been  given  to  ministers,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  how  that  dose  worked  before 
the  House  proceeded  fiirther.  The  motion 
for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  he  conceived 
ceuld  only  be  considered  as  having  been 
brought  n>rward  from  party  motives.  The 
conduct  of  ministers  during  the  last  war, 
and  particularly  the  war  in  the  peninsida, 
deserved  the  highest  praise;  and  he  thought 
that  this  was  not  the  proper  time  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  line  of  conduct  they  were 
now  pursuing.  It  was  known  that  mea* 
siires  were  m  progress  by  the  committee 
already  appointed,  and  he  believed  no 
man  could  doubt  but  that  those  who  had 
official  knowledge  on  the  subject  were  the 
most  competent  to  judge.  It  was  impoa* 
sible  that  two  suns  could  shine  in  the 
same  hemisphere ;  and  he  could  not  con* 
sent  to  vote  for  a  committee,  the  object  of 
which  waSt  not  economy  and  retrench* 
ment,  but  merely  to  declare  that  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  nation  had  been  withdrawn 
from  his  majesty's  ministers. 

Lord  Akhorp  in  reply,  insisted  that  the 
business  of  the  admiral^  might  be  con« 
ducted  as  weU  as  it  was  at  present  with* 
out  the  assistance  of  so  many  junior  lords; 
and  conceived  that  four  junior  lords  would 
conduct  the  business  as  well  as  six.  He 
admitted  the  necessity  of  a  board  of  ad« 
miralty  as  well  in  the  coimtry  as  in  town  ; 
but  lie  thought  flMoy  arnvgementB  and 
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alterations  might  be  made  in  the  dock-    Gordon,  Kx)bert 
yard*,  which,  without  n  committee  could    ^JJ^^J?  j* '  ^V^ 
iotbcdone.  The  same  was  his  opinion  also    gSsey  Jos 
of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  ;  and  he  could    Hamilton,  lord  A. 
assure  the  House,  that  when  be  neia  a 
place  in  that  department,  the  business 
might  have  been  as  well  done  by  any  one 
who  could  sign  his  name  as  by  himself. 
The  increase  of  salaries  also  in  the  cu8« 
toms  and  excise  he  could  not  but  repro- 
bate, as  being  a  gross  abuse  of  the  powers 
▼eated  in  the  handjs  of  ministers,  and  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Prince  Regent  in 
bis  speech  from  the  throne.     On  a  former 
occasion,  when  a  reform  was  made  in  the 
board  of  works,  in  what  manner  was  it 
accomplished  ?    Not  by  a  treasury  com- 
mittee, but  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
different  members  of  parliament ;  and  it 
wsia  they  alone  who  produced  the  reform. 
Upon  the  whole  view,  therefore,  of  this 
most  important  question,  he  did  really 
think  that  a  committee  of  inquirjr  was  ab- 
aolutely  requiiiite  to  examine  into   the 
conduct  of  ministers,  and  to  plan  certain 
measures  to  be  pursued  by  government, 
not  %M  temporary  expedients,  but  as  a  per- 
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Heron,  sir  E. 

Hornby,  £. 

Homer,  F. 

Uoworth,  H. 

Hughes^  Wm.  L. 

Jervois,  G.  P- 

Knox,  Thomas 

Iamb,  hon.  W. 

Law,  hon.  £. 

Lambton,  John  G. 

Latigton,  W.  G. 

Lemre,  C.Shaw 

Lemon,  sir  Wm. 

I,yttelton,  hon.  W. 

Latouche,  R. 

Methuen,  Paul 

Macdonald,  James 

Markham,  Admiral 

Martin,  H. 

Martin,  J. 

Milton,  lord 

Molyneux,  H.  H« 

Monck,  sir  C. 

Moore,  P. 

Morlandy  S.  B, 


manent  system  of  economy  and  retrench-    S°'*^°/ •V;,\- 


ment  to  be  adopted  by  all  succeeding  ad- 
ministrattons.  The  question  appeared  to 
liim  to  lie  in  a  very  narrow  compass— 
whether  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted 
by  the  treasury,  or  by  a  committee  of  the 
iHiole  House. 

The  House  then  divided : 
For  the  motion  .•••.•.•••.•••.•••126 

Jigamt  ii  ....••• —•.••169 

Majority    •••••••«• 

List  qfthe  Minority. 


I  Morpeth,  lord 
Newman,  RtW. 
l^ewport,  sir  John 
North,  Dudley 
Nugent,  lord 
Oslmldeston,  Geo. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Protheroe^  £dw. 
Portman,  £.  B. 
Palmer,  Charles 
Pamell,  sir  Henry 


Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Adand,  sir  Thos. 
Anson,  hon.  Geo. 
Atherley,  A. 
Bankes^  Henry 
Babington,  Thos. 
Barham,  Jos.  F. 
Baring,  sir  T. 
Baring,  A. 
Barnard,  lord 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Birch,  Jos. 
fiiaDd,hoD.T. 
Brougham,  Henry 
Browne,  Dom. 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
.  Byng,  Geo. 
CalcraA,  John 
Calvert,  Nic  * 
OtWerty-Chas. 
Campbell^  Gen. 
Campbd),  hon,  J, 


Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Chaloner,  Robt. 
Cocks,  hon.  J.  S. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Curwcn,  J.  C. 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
DoncMinon,  lord 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  S. 
Elliott,  rt  hon.  W^ 
Fynes,  Henry 
Feigusson,  sir  R.  C« 
FiUgerald,  lord  W. 
Fitzroy,  lord  J. 
Foley,  hon.  A. 
Foley,  Thos. 
Fane,  John 
Folkestone,  lord 

CnUan,  rt,  boa*  Bt 


Pcirse,  Henry 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Pelham,  hon.  G.  A. 
Pbitips,  G. 
Piggot^  sir  A. 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G; 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Pym,  F. 

Richardson,  Wm. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Ranclifie,  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Rowley,  sir  Wm. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russell,  R«  G. 
ScudamOre,  Robt.     - 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Shelley,  sir  John 
Sharp,  R. 
Sebnght,  sir  J,  $. 
Smith,  Abel 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Stanley,  lord 
Tremayne,  J.  H. 
Thompson,  Thos. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Tavistock,  marqms 
Taylor,  C.  W. 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G^ 
Townshend,  lord  J. 
Waldegrave,  hon,  cap. 
Warre,  John  A. 
Wilson,  Thos.   • 
Wynn,  C.  W, 
Wright,  John  A. 

Tellers. 
Althorp,  lord 
Fremantle,  Wm. 
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Wednesday^  May  S. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Resi* 
OENCE  OF  Buonaparte  at  St.  He- 
lena.] Mr.  Goulburn  presented,  by 
order  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  following 
Papers,  relating  to  the  residence  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  at  St.  Helena,  viz  :«<- 

!•  Estimate  of  the  probable  Annual 
Expense  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena, 
during  the  period  of  its  continuing  to  be 
the  Residence  of  Napoleon  Buonapart6 
and  his  Suite^ 

2.  Copy  of  a  Letter  from^  Mr.  Croker 
to  Mr.  Goulbnin,  dated  Admisalty  QiEce> 
nth  of  April,  181& 
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R$sidenee  ofBuonapartL 


[3«4 


(L) — Estimate  of  the  probable  Annual  Expense  of  tbe  Island  of  St.  Helena^ 
during  the  period  of  its  continuing  to  be  the  Residence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparfe^^ 
and  ni8  Suite. 


HiLiTARY  Charge: 

Pa^  of  a  Battalion  of  1,000  Rank  and  File,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rates  established  for  the  East  India 

Company's  Service  in  St.  Helena  ••• 

Pay  of  the  Staff;  viz.  £.     s*    d. 

.2  Aides  de  Camp ^« 347  14    0 

1  Secretary  « ^ 695    8    0 

1  Brigadier  General 1,043    2    0 

1  Deputy  Adjutant  General  695    8    0 

1  Deputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals    ...  869    5    0 
1  A^hecary  347  14    0 


Oedkancb  : 
ray  of  a  Company  of  Royal  Artillery,  according 

to  the  Rates  above  specified  « 

Civil  : 
Salary  of  tbe  Governor,  including  all  his  Civil  and 

Military  Allowances,  Table  Money,  &c •• 

Estimated  Annual  Expense  of  Buonaparte  and  his 


34,789  11  10 


3,996  11    0 


12,000    0    0 

«,ooa  0  0 


IVobable  Expense  of  Provisions  for  the  Troops,  calculated  at  the 
Rate  of  2s.  6d.  for  each  Ration  ..., 


Total  Cbarge  £. 

>n  of  St  Helena, 

previous  to  its  becoming  the  residence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 

£. 


Deduct  Average  Annual  Expense  of  the  Garrison  of  St  Helena, 

th( 


£.        $0    d. 


38,786    2  10 
4,317  12    6 


20,000  0  0 


63,104  15  4 
54,750  0  0 


117,854  15  4 
80,384  0  0 


37,470  15  4 


For  the  probable  Expense  of  tbe  Naval  Force  employed  at  St.  Helena,  vide  tbe 

annexed  Letter  from  Mr.  Croker  to  Mr*  Goulbura. 

(2.)— Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Goulburn,  dated  Admiralty 

Office,  11th  of  April  1816. 

Admiralty  Office^  11th  AprU  1816. 
Sir ;— >In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  communicating  krd  Bathunt^E 
desire  that  a  statement  diould  be  transmitted  to  his  office,  shoeing  the  amount  of 
expense  per  annum,  in  the  naval  departments,  on  account  of  the  luiditional  shipa  of 
war  employed  at  St.  Helena  durtne  the  residence  of  Buonaparte  in  the  islana«  ft 
distineuished  from  former  periods ;  I  am  commanded  by  my  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty  to  acquaint  you,  that  as  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the  precise  disposition 
which  the  admiral  commanding  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station  may  make  of  the 
squadron  under  his  orders,  it  cannot  be  exactly  calculated  how  much  of  the  whole 
expense  is  attributable  to  die  service  of  St  Helena ;  but  an  estimate  of  the  expeosa 
on  this  latter  account  may  be  thus  formed :  the  whole  expense  of  the  squadron  on  the 
station  is  131,275^  9f*  per  annum ;— -the  expense  of  that  part  which  would,  if  there 
were  no  St.  Helena  squadron,  be  restored  to  the  Indian  station,  and  employed  ia 
performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station,  including  the 
Mauritius,  &c.  is  76,712/.  13«.  iV/.,  which  being  deducted  from  the  first  sum,  leaves 
54,562/.  15^.  llflfi  as  the  expense  of  the  St.  Helena  squadron,  contradistinguishing  it 
frmn  the  whole  force  of  the  station ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  admiral  may  find  thai 
the  service  can  be  carried  on  with  a  less  amount  of  force,  in  which  event  a  furtbec 
deduction  wiU  be  madft  from  th^  above  stated  expense.    I  am,  kc 

(Signed)    J.  Wt  Caqkjbb* 


9661  THhet. 

Bank  of  Ekolahb^j  Mr«  GrenfM 
MTenoticey  that,  if  the  subject  should  not 
Be  takea  up  by  some  other  pen  on,  it  was 
bis  intention,  before  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  act  of  the  48th  of  the  King,  with  the 
view  of  efiectinga reduction  in  the  charges 
of  the  bank  of  England  for  the  manage- 
nent  of  the  public  debt.  There  was  also 
another  subject  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  House  ought  to  be  called,  the  applica- 
tion of  unclaimed  dividends  due  to  public 
creditors.  On  this  subject  he  would  not 
give  any  notice,  because  the  House  had 
been  given  to  understand  from  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  that  he  would 
bring  forward  some  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
should  not  bring  forward  any  measure,  it 
was  his  intention  also  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  these  unclaimed  divi- 
dends. 

The  ChanceUar  of  the  Excheauer  stated 
that  on  Friday  next  he  woula  name  an 
early  day  for  bringing  this  subject  before 
the  House. 

TiTH  BS.]  Mr.  Curooen  rose  and  said : — 
Mr.  Speaker ;  Though  I  apprehend  it  is 
Dot  likely  the  motions  I  am  about  to  make 
i^ill  meet  with  opposition  from  any  quarter 
of  the  House,  the  subject  involves  matter 
of  too  much  importance  to  pass  without 
some  explanation  as  to  the  ulterior  views 
with  which  I  call  for  the  information ;  on 
these  grounds,  I  beg  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  very  short  time.  The  griev- 
ances arising  out  of  the  titibe  system  are 
felt  and  complained  of  in  ev^ry  quarter  of 
the  empire.  Scarce  one  of  the  numerous 
petitions  that  have  been  presented,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  agricultural  distresses, 
but  place  tithes  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent grievances  under  which  they  labour. 
Many  petitions  have  been  received  by  the 
House  directed  solely  to  this  purpose. 
The  nation  expects,  and  our  auty  re- 
quires, this  matter  should  be  brought 
under  oar  consideration.  Difficult  and 
complex  as  the  subject  may  be,  it  will 
not  be  found  insurmountable  when  reso* 
lately  and  fairly  encountered.  The  inte- 
rests of  agriculture  are  most  materially 
injured,  and,  what  will  not  weigh  less  with 
the  House,  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the 
lespectabtlity  of  the  clergy,  are  lessened 
in  consequence.  Litigation  is  multiplied 
to  an  alarming  degree.  Every  thing  con- 
spires to  call  on  us  candidly  and  dispas- 
flionately  to  investigate  the  subject,  to  re- 
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lieve  tbe  country,  and»  at  the  same  time, 
to  do  strict  justice  to  the  tithe-holder. 
The  object  of  my  motioos  is,  to  restore  to 
juries  their  indisputable  rights,  and  to 
show  the  extent  of  litigation.  I  leave  it 
to  abler  hands  to  bring  forward  a  plan 
for  the  abolition  of  tithes.  The  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  require 
the  measurc-^The  tranauillity  of  .Ireland 
can  never  be  secured  without  it.  Great 
as  the  object  is  in  this  country,  it  is  com- 
paratively nothing  with  its  importance  to 
Ireland.  The  object  of  my  first  motion 
is  to  show  to  the  House  the  origin  of  the 
power  assumed  by  the  court  of  exchequer, 
m  deciding  on  facts  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury.  The  trial  by  jury  is  the 
great  and  fundamental  bulwark  of  the 
constitution;  and  I  cannot  withhold  an 
expres^on  of  my  astonishment,  that  such 
an  innovation  on  Magna  Charta  could 
have  been  so  long  tolerated.  It  seems  as 
if  the  evil  had  grown  up  so  gradually,  that 
it  had  deeply  rooted  itself  before  the  coun- 
try was  aware  of  it.  The  evil  is  now  of  a 
nature  so  alarming,  that  I  apprehend 
there  are  few  of  the  members  of  this 
House  who  are  not  aware  of  its  extent. 
In  applying  to  the  exchequer,  claims  are 
set  up  that  the  parties  would  be  ashamed 
to  prosecute  in  the  face  of  the  country ; 
the  odium  attending  the  exposure  of  such 
claims  would  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
parishes,  and  the  character  of  the  parties. 
I  beg  most  distinctly  to  disclaim,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  casting  any  imputation 
on  the  learned  judges  presiding  in  the  ex- 
chequer. If  the  public  feels  their  mode 
of  proceeding  tends  to  advantage  the 
tithe-holder  and  to  extend  the  system,  I 
attribute  it  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  court.  The  decisions  of  150  years 
have  so  fettered  their  judgments  as  to 
render  it  difficult,  if  not  almost  impos- 
sible, for  them  to  recur  to  a  better  prac- 
tice without  the  aid  of  the  legislature.  I 
beg  the  House  to  believe  I  have  not 
slightly  taken  up  this  question  ;  1  have  the 
sanction  of  one  of  the  learned  judges  of 
the  court  of  exchequer,  whose  informa- 
tion as  a  sound  lawyer,  whose  integrity 
and  respectability,  was  never  surpassed  by 
any  one  who  ever  sat  on  the  bench.  The 
opinion  of  such  a  person  must  have  its  in- 
fluence with  the  House,  and  weigh  mate- 
rially in  favour  of  my  proposition.  The 
House  will  anticipate  I  allude  to  sir 
George  Wood.  1  will  very  shortly  ex- 
plain what  was  the  practice  in  suing  for 
tiUiesi  and  how  that  has  been  deviated 
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from  ID  late  timet.  In  the  reiga  bf  Eli- 
zabeth, and  antecedent  to  it,  suits  for  the 
recovery  of  tithes  were  instituted  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts;  wherever  a  plea  of 
modus,  exemption,  or  composition,  was 
allesedy  the  court  of  Kings-bench,  on 
application,  stayed  the  proceedings,  and 
directed  the  question  to  be  tried  by  a  jury 
•^this  produced  a  disagreement  between 
the  courts,  and  an  appeal  was  made,  and  a 
solemn  hearing  took  place  before  all  the 
judges  of  the  realm,  who  determined 
agreeably  to  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
that  the  subject  was  entitled  to  have  all 
matters  of  fact  decided  by  a  jury.  From 
this  decision  the  ecclesiastical  court  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  in  council.  So  im- 
portant was  the  question  then  considered, 
that  James  Ist,  on  hearing  the  cause  him- 
self, and  after  three  days  solemli  argu- 
ment, defended  on  one  side  by  the  arch- 
bishops and  doctors,  and  on  the  other  by 
aome  of  the  judges,  decided,  with  the  ap- 

{probation  of  his  council,  that  the  common 
aw  of  the  realm  should  be  abided  by ;  a 
decision  worthy  of  a  monarch  who  regards 
the  happiness  of  his  people  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  just  rights  as  a  sacred 
duty  of  his  office.  This  decision  seems  to 
have  been  acquiesced  in  for  above  fifty 
years,  when,  to  avoid  the  intervention  of  a 
jury,  the  recovery  of  tithes  was  sought  for 
in  a  court  of  equity.  The  first  cause  in 
which  the  exchequer  decided  on  the  fact 
was,  in  1687f  by  chief  baron  Ward ;  from 
that  period  the  practice  of  the  court  has 
been,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  pro- 
nounce what,  according  to  tbem,  appeared 
a  rank  modus.  Nor  is  this  the  only  hard- 
ship defendants  in  tithe  causes  have  had 
reason  to  complain  of;  because,  in  cases 
of  composition,  the  court  of  exchequer 
requires  the  production  of  the  deed,  deem- 
ing no  usage,  however  continued,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  existence  of  such  an 
instrument.  Nay,  it  has  occurred,  that  in 
cases  of  inclosure  sanctioned  by  chancery, 
where  land  has  been  given  in  exchange 
for  tithes,  and  because  the  parties  to  whom 
the  waste  would  have  belonged,  can  not  now, 
by  reason  of  change  of  property,  be  made 
out,  the  clergyman  holds  the  lands  and 
exacts  the  tithes  also.  Such  monstrous  in- 
congruities call  imperiously  for  relief.  On 
app^ds  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  gene- 
ral oractice  is  to  reverse  judgments  when 
moduset  are  set  up  which  have  not  bad 
the  decision  of  a  jury.  The  other  mo- 
tions are  for  returns  of  the  number  of 
causes  heard  in  the  last  seven  yearsi  and 
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also  the  number  of  those  now  pending.    I 
do  not  believe  I  hazard  any  thing  by  an- 
ticipating the  number  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  mania  of  extend-' 
ing  tithes  must  be  checked,  or  that  respect- 
abHity  and  esteem  so  necessary  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  clergy,  so  essential  to  the 
due  discharge   of  the  sacred  functions, 
will  be  lost.    Sir,  I  am  afraid  it  has  oc- 
curred too  often,  that  the  tithe  gatherer 
has  of  late  entered  the  garden  of  the  poor 
cottager,  and  demanded  the  tithe  of  his 
half  dozen  gooseberry  bushes,  and  perhaps 
a  solitary  apple  tree.     I  dare  not  trust 
myself  on  this  subject,  lest  I  should  be  led 
by  my  feelings    to    other     expressions, 
though  applicable  to  a  few,  not  certainly 
to  the  clergy  at  large.    We  see  that  great 
efforts  have  sprung  from  small  beginnings. 
Had  the  existing  spirit  of  setting  up  claims 
for  tithes  existed  when  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer first  commenced  its  proceedings, 
the  evil  had  long  since  been  remedied. 
What,  Sir,  shall  we  say  to  the  claims  set 
up  for  the  tithe  of  pine  apples  and  hot 
houses  ?  Why  might  not  the  tithe  owner 
as  well  extend  his  claims  to  the  tenth  of 
the*goods  of  any  manufactory  i    One  as 
well  as  the  other  spring  from  the  soil,  or 
is  the    production    of  the    atmosphere. 
Could  a  jury  of  the  country,  consisting  of 
Englishmen,    so  have  construed  the  in- 
tention of  the  grantors  of  tithes  ?     Can 
these  be  considered  as  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  no  longer  de- 
tain the  House ;  it  is  high  time  to  prevent 
if  nothing  else  can  be  adopted,  the  undue 
extension  of  tithes.    If  we  value  the  res- 
pectability of  the  clergy,  or  the  peace  of 
the  country,  the  evil  must  be  remedied. 
This  communication  will  lead,  I  hope,  to 
the  total  extinction  of  tithes,  ultimately 
for  the  benefit  of  all— *as  far  as  I  mean  to 
go,  I  hope,  may  be  accomplished  even  in 
the  present   session.^— Mr.  Curwen  then 
moved,  *<  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,    1.  A  copy  of  the  first  decision 
made  by  the  court  of  exchequer,  in  which 
the  court  pronounced  on  the  fact  of  mo- 
duses,  compositions,  or  exemption,  with- 
out referring  the  same  to  a  jury  to  be 
tried.    2.  A  return  of  the  number  of  tithe 
causes  heard  or  decided  in  the  courts  of 
exchequer  and  chancery  in  the  last  seven 
years,  together  with  the  names  of  thenar* 
ties  and  parishes  and  places  involvea  in 
such  suits.    S.  A  return  of  the  number  of 
tithe  causes  now  pending  in  the  court  of 
exchequer,  instituted  by  the  clergy  as  well 
as  lay  impropriatorsi  tithe-owners, 
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tinguishiiig  by  wbom  and  when  cdqi- 
snenced*  ^ 

Lord  Casttereagh  said,  that  if  any  in- 
ference could  be  drawn  from  the  pre- 
sent motion  affecting  the  rightd  of  the 
clergy  to  tithes  which*  he  contended, 
were  as  perfectly  established  by  law,  as 
the  right  of  any  individual  to  any  other 
species  of  property  in  the  country,  he 
snould  oppose  it ;  but  as  he  believed  that 
the  hon.  gentleman's  object  was  solely  in- 
formation, he  could  have  no  objection  to 
thepruduction  of  the  papers. 

Ine  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Reform  ik  Parliament].  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  presented  a  petition,  sign- 
ed by  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  Kilbar- 
chan  and  its  vicinity,  praying  for  a  reform 
in  the  representation. 

Lord  Milton  did  not  rise  to  object  to 
the  present  petition's  lying  on  the  table, 
but  to  communicate  some  information 
respecting  a  petition  lately  presented  to 
the  House  from  a  populous  town  in  the 
county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent. The  petition  to  which  he  alluded 
was  the  one  said  to  be  signed  by  10,000 
people  belonging  to  Huddersneld  and 
the  neighbourhood.  He  had  been  inform- 
ed by  several  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  that  town,  that  the  petition  had  ori- 
ginated in  no  public  meeting.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  such  a  petition  ought 
not  on  that  account  to  be  attended  to ;  but 
considerable  weight  was  generally  attached 
by  the  House  to  petitions  from  meetings 
legally  convened.  In  the  winter  of  1812» 
and  spring  of  1813,  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  in  a  state  of  great  distress,  from 
which  it  was  now  relieved.  At  that  time 
the  venerable  patriarch  of  reform,  major 
Cartwright,  happened  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
town  of  HuddersBeld,  which  was  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  the  disturbance ;  for  he  could 
cot  call  it  disaffection.  This  was  in  the 
commencement  of  1813,  after  a  special 
commission  had  been  held  at  York  for  the 
trial  of  the  offenders.  At  that  time,  when 
a  great  degree  of  ill  blood  prevailed  in 
that  populous  county,  were  signatures  col- 
lected for  the  petition  alluded  to.  From 
1813  to  1816,  where  it  had  been  lurking 
he  knew  not,  but  it  was  singular  enough 
that  it  should  have  been  now  brought  out 
of  its  lurking-place  by  the  venerabk  patri- 
arch or  the  hon.  baronet,  and  presented  to 
the  House. 

Lord  LasceUes  said,  he  had  similar  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  petition 
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from  Huddersfield,  and  had  received  a 
paper  from  2S  or  04*  reputable  gentlemen 
disavowing  it.  His  lordship  then  repd 
part  of  the  paper,  stating  circum$tance*j, 
similar  to  those  mentioned  by  lord  Milton. 
Major  Cartwright,  it  sUted,  entered  Hud- 
dersBeld  on  the  day  that  the  dead  bodies^ 
of  the  persons  executed,  after  the  sentence 
at  Yort,  were  brought  into  the  town  by 
their  friends;  and  tl/at  he  brought  witli 
him  bundles  of  inflammatory  petitions.  He 
collected  about  a  doxen  persons  at  a  pub- 
lic house :  some  gentlemen  requested  him 
to  explain  his  obiects,  which  he  declined ; 
and  all  that  met  him  disavowed  their  ob- 
jects, except  one.  His  friends  deserted 
him,  but  he  went  before  a  magistrate  the 
next  morning,  and  produced  his  petition  ; 
he  directed  others  to  get  signatures  to  it, 
but  no  persons  of  character  encouraged 
it  — >  only  persons  in  low  life.  Sinc0 
then,  the  numbers  might  have  been  se- 
cretly increased  to  10,000.  His  lordship 
only  stated  what  his  information  had  af- 
forded him ;  but  as  there  was  no  public 
meeting,  nor  any  public  notice,  the  num- 
bers must  have  been  clandestinely  ob- 
tained. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  his  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Morpeth,  had  examined 
the  signatures,  and  stated  that  at  the  head 
of  them  was  one  of  the  most  respectable 
persons  of  the  town,  but  that  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  rest. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  could  uol  help  be- 
ing astonished  at  the  inconsistency  or  gen- 
tlemen on  the  subject  of  petitions.  When 
he  had  lately  presented  a  petition  from  the 
county  of  Wilts,  adopted  at  a  meeting  le- 
gally convened,  though  the  petition  was 
signed  by  the  high  sheriff,  and  was  in 
every  respect  the  petition  of  the  county 
of  Wilts,  yet  it  did  not  receive  that  atten- 
tion to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  in  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  member  for  Wiltshire 
presented  a  counter  petition,  which  was 
very  differently  received.  The  gentlemaa 
by  whom  the  present  petition  had  been 
proposed,  was  so  well  known  both  in  and 
out  of  the  House  as  an  honest  man,  that 
he  could  not  be  suspected  of  improper  mo- 
tives, and  so  far  was  he  from  approving 
of  the  riotous  proceedings  in  the  county, 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  that  in  his  addresses 
he  had  ur^ed,  that  if  the  people  had  any 
grievances  to  complain  of^  it  wa«  not  by 
riotous  proceedings  that  they  would  be 
likely  to  get  them  redressed,  and  had  re- 
commended the  mode  of  petitioning.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  10,800  personsybui 
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who  those  persons  were  he  had  not  the 
means  of  stating. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Petition  of  Mrs.  Taafpe,  com- 
plaining OF  THE  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.]  Sir 
Franck  Burdctt  said,  he  had  a  petition  to 
present  from  an  individual,  who  complained 
of  great  hardships,  and  which  was  impor* 
tant,  because  it  concerned  the  administra- 
tion of  public  justice.  The  petition  was 
that  of  an  unprotected  female  against  the 
lord  president  of  the  court  of  session  in 
Scotland,  complaining  of  an  exercise  of 
power  on  his  part,  which  could  not  be 
authorized  by  the  Scotch,  or  any  other 
system  of  law.  This  lady  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  guardianship  of  her  children, 
which  had  been  lefl  her  by  her  husband, 
and  had  been  subjected  to  other  illegal 
proceedings.  The  case  was  of  great  im- 
portance, and  he  should  not  suffer  it  long 
to  remain  on  the  table,  without  an  ulterior 
motion. 

The  Speaker  asked,  what  was  the  prayer 
of  the  petition? 

Sir  F,  Burdett  answered,  that  the  peti- 
tioner prayed  that  the  House  would  put 
her  children  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
court  of  chancery  of  England,  and  that 
they  would  take  steps  to  punish  the  right 
hon.  Charles  Hope,  presiaent  of  the  court 
of  session,  for  various  acts  of  malversation, 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  especi- 
ally the  contravention  of  a  statute  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary. 

Lord  Ossulston  seconded  the  motion, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity,  when 
the  petition  had  been  reaa,  of  refuting  the 
calumnies  it  contained. 

Lord  CastUreagh  said,  the  House  ought 
to  be  cautious  how  they  lent  themselves  to 
a  course  which  would  mislead  the  subject. 
If  it  was  supposed  that  the  House  could 
interfere  in  the  administration  of  the  course 
of  justice,  that  course  would  become  dis- 
turbed and  confused.  If  there  was  no 
charge  in  the  petition  of  the  great  law 
officer  in  question  having  committed  mal- 
versation or  oppression  in  the  exercise  of 
his  high  office,  and  if  such  charges  were 
not  borne  out  by  a  statement  of  facU  in 
the  petition,  the  House  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere. If,  however,  it  were  allowed  to  be 
read,  he  begged  he  might  not  be  under- 
stood as  giving  his  support  to  it. 

Sir  John  Newport  contended,  that  its 
compUiuing  of  great  injustice  dnd  oppres- 
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sion  on  the  part  of  a  high  law  officer,  was 
a  sufficient  reason^for  its  being  attended 
to. 

Lord  Binning  suggested  the  propriety 
of  having  the  prayer  of  the  petition  agaia 
stated. 

Sir  F,  Burdett  s&idy  that  the  prayer  was 
for  the  interposition  of  the  House  to  bring 
back  her  children  to  the  protection  of  the 
chancellor  of  England,  where  she  had 
placed  them,  and  to  bring  to  justice  the 
president  of  the  court  of  session  for  mal« 
versation. 

Mr.  Dundas  conceived,  that  the  petition 
on  the  first  prayer  was  altogether  inadmis- 
sible, as  it  would  countenance  a  direct  ap- 
peal from  a  court  of  justice  in  Scotland  to 
the  House  of  Commons  which  had  no  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  5/?Mit^  apprehended  that,  in  strict- 
ness, the  hon.  baronet  had  failed  in  one 
part  of  his  duty,  which  was,  to  state  the 
facts  on  which  the  charge  of  malversation 
was  founded.    This  he  had  omitted  to  do. 

Sir  F.  Bujrdett  said,  that  the  facts  were 
so  numerous,  that  it  was  better  to  have 
the  petition^  read  by  the  clerk.  One  fact 
was,  the  taking  from  the  lady  the  guar- 
dianship cf  her  own  children,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  Scotland-^another  was,  unjustly 
stopping  her  jointure — another  was,  con- 
tempt of  the  statute  of  William  and  Mary. 
There  were  many  others  with  which  he 
had  not  burthened  his  memory. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  those  facts 
were  all  matter  of  appeal  rather  than  ac- 
cusation. Contempt  of  the  statute  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  was  no  proof  of  malversa- 
tion, but  was  a  good  ground  of  appeal, 
not  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  the 
proper  Court.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
members  in  that  House,  who  would  throw 
any  impediments  in  the  way  of  petitioning, 
but  he  thought  if  the  present  were  receiv- 
ed, it  would  establish  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, and  open  a  door  to  petitions  from 
suitors,  who  would  prefer  the  summary 
mode  of  praying  the  interposition  of  tliat 
House,  rather  than  the  more  proper,  but 
unfortunately  much  more  expensive  one, 
of  appealing  to  the  higher  tribunals. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  many  attempts 
had  been  made  in  that  House  by  disap- 
pointed suitors  to  accuse  the  judges,  but 
such  attempts  had  been  constantly  repel- 
led. It  was  for  the  House  to  consider 
whether  there  were  any  circumstances  in 
the  present  case  that  could  justify  them 
in  making  It  an  exception  to  the  general 
usage.    Had  the  hon.  baronet  any  allega- 
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tions  of  direct  injustice  to  make,  which 
could  enable  the  House^o  receive  the  pe- 
tition? 

Sir  F,  Burdeit  stated,  that  the  president 
of  the  court  was  accused  of  having  intimi- 
dated cereral'  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and 
prevented  them  from  assisting  this  lady 
by  their  advice  and  assistance.  She  also 
declared  that  she  had  been  unjust! v  im. 
prisoned  by  the  president,  for  refusing 
to  ffive  up  her  children  to  his  authority. 

Lord  Castlereagh  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  permitting  the  clerk  to  read  the 
petition. 

Sir  Alexander  Hope  expressed  his  con- 
fidence that  the  president  of  the  court  of 
session  would  readily  undergo  any  scru- 
tiny, into  either  his  public  or  private  cha- 
racter. 

The  Petition  was  then  brought  up,  and 
read.  It  was  from  Belinda,  widow  of  the 
late  col.  George  Colebrooke,  who  died  in 
1 809|  and  left  her  euardian  of  the  children, 
with  a  jointure  of  1,200/!.  a  ^ear;  also 
500/.  a  year  to  bring  up  the  children,  and 
500/.,  to  be  paid  to  herself.  She  had  since 
remarried  in  Scotland  in  January  1811,  to 
John  Taafie,  esq.  The  estates  were  worth 
about  8,000^  a  year  of  which  5,000^. 
were  in  Scotland.  The  petition  made  the 
children  wards  in  chancery.  Her  second 
marriage  proved  very  unhappy.  The  re- 
moval of  her  children  had  been  sued  for, 
and  the  court  appointed  a  curator.  The 
petition  was  long,  and  entered  into  a  variety 
of  details,  stating  that  the  judge  had  said 
that  be  had  private  means  of  knowing  she 
was  an  infamous  woman,  that  the  children's 
morals  might  be  corrupted,  and  the  sooner 
their  afiections  were  alienated  from  her 
the  better ;  and  that  the  judge  used  per- 
suasion and  intimidation  to  prevent  her 
from  getting  assistance.  She  also  com- 
plained of  imprisonment,  and  that  the 
sentence  was  privately  made  up,  which 
she  could  prove  at  the  bar.  The  object 
of  her  imprisonment  was  to  extort  her 
submission,  rather  than  which  she  would 
have  died  in  prison. 

On  the  motion  of  sir  F.  Burdetty  that 
the  petition  do  lie  on  the  table, 
,  Lord  Ossuhion  stated,  that,  among  the 
numerous  cases  in  behalf  of  the  subject 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  been  induced 
to  bring  before  parliament,  there  never 
was  one  introduced  by  him  with  less  con- 
uderation  to  the  matter  at  issue,  or  with 
less  attention  to  what  was  due  to  the  par- 
ties concerned,  than  the  present  which  he 
had  made  himilelf  the  medium  of  convey- 


ing to  parliament.  The  noble  lord  then 
adverted  to  the  allegations  of  the  petitioo. 
In  contradiction  to  that  which  stated  her 
sentence  of  imprisonment  to  have  been 
caused  by  her  refsual  to  enter  into  security, 
he  begged  to  state,  that  that  sentence  was 
pronounced  against  her,  not  to  compel 
her  to  a  separation  from  h&r  children,  but 
for  a  contempt  of  court.  To  show  the 
feelings  of  this  lady  to  tear  her  children  by 
persuasion  and  stratagem,  from  their  pre- 
sent guardianship,  he  stated,  that  when 
they  had  been  permitted  to  visit  her,  on 
a  representation  of  her  being  on  a  death- 
bed, an  attempt  had  actually  been  made 
to  entrap  and  remove  them  from  their  pre- 
sent control.  If  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  case  which  entitled  the  party  to  ap- 
peal from  a  judicial  process,  let  her  resort 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  she  might, 
if  her  case  were  good,  obtain  redress,  in- 
stead of  appealing  to  that  .House,  where 
it  was  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  its 
constitution,  that  she  could  obtain  any  re- 
dress. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  was  anxious  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  petition,  as  he  knew 
something  of  the  parties,  though  from 
mere  rumour.  All  that  he  had  ever  heard 
went  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  noble 
lord,  that  the  petitioner  was  in  custody 
for  a  contempt  of  the  court  of  session, 
which  exercised  the  same  jurisdiction  in 
such  circumstances  as  the  court  of  chan- 
cery in  England.  The  president  of  the 
court  of  session  was  no  more  answerable 
in  these  cases  than  the  judge  of  any  other 
court.  If  the  petitioner  considered  herself 
aggrieved,  the  court  of  appeal  was  at  all 
times  open  to  her,  and  the  House  was  not 
bound  to  interfere.  There  was  no  impu- 
tation of  corruption  on  the  part  of  the 
learned  judge;  the  petition  merely  stated, 
that  he  had  acted  contrary  to  law ;  and 
this  was  an  allegation  which  must  be  de- 
cided by  a  court  of  appeal.  There  was 
nothing,  undoubtedlv*  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  than  that 
that  House  should  be  open  to  petitions^ 
but  it  was  no  light  matter  to  hold  up  to 
public  reprobation  the  conduct  of  an  offi- 
cer of  justice,  against  whom,  if  he  had  dis- 
charged his  trust  unfaithfully,  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  institute  proceed- 
ings, and  to  take  care  that  he  should  not 
be  guilty  of  malversation  again.  It  was 
equally  their  duty,  however,  to  shut  their 
doors  against  loose  and  frivolous  charges, 
and  to  protect  the  characters  of  those  who 
were  inUusted  with  the  administration  of 
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the  laws  of  the  coantry.    For  those  rea-  | 
i^ons,  he  should  certainly  object  to  the 
present  petition. 

Lord  Binning  could  not  sufier  this  mat- 
ter to  pass  without  a  few  observations,  but 
rejoiced  that  the  noble  lord  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  before  him.  He  wished  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a 
fihort  t'ltnCt  on  account,  of  his  very  near 
connexion  with  the  lord  president  of 
the  court  of  session.  He  believed  there 
was  no  person  who  ever  presided  over  a 
court  of  justice  that  had  discharged  his 
duties  with  more  honour  and  integrity, 
or  with  greater  advantage  and  satisfaction 
to  the  country.  With  respect  to  the  me- 
rits of  this  petition,  he  had  been  informed 
that  a  process  was  now  pending  against 
the  lord  president,  for  usmg  abusive  and 
unwarrantable  language  to  the  petitioner ; 
and  if  this  was  really  the  fact,  she  was  not 
entitled  to  apply  to  that  House  pendente 
lite.  If  she  considered  herself  aggrieved, 
the  proper  court  of  appeal  was  open  to 
her.  He  almost  lamented  that  the  House 
had  suffered  this  petition  to  be  brought  up 
and  read ;  but  having  done  so,  he  should 
take  the  liberty  of  moving  that  it  be  re- 
jected. 

Lord  Complon  expressed  his  opinion 
that  tlijere  was  no  ground  whatever  for 
entertaining  the  petition. 

Mr.  Horner  felt  himself  bound,  as  the 
petition  had  been  read,  to  state  the  im- 
pression on  his  mind  of  the  conduct  of 
the  learned  judge.  That  eminent  person 
had  a  very  difficult  task  to  perform ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  whatever,  from  what  he 
had  heard  of  this  case,  that  his  lordship 
had  not  only  discharged  his  duty  accord- 
ing to  law,  but  had  manifested  a  degree  of 
affectionate  consideration  and  zeal  towards 
the  mother  of  the  children  that  could  not 
be  surpassed.  He  was  the  more  anxious 
to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  this  occasion, 
as  the  learned  jud^e  had  lately  presented 
A  report  to  that  House,  which  was  not 
very  consistent  with  his  dignity  or  with 
the  respect  which  the  House  had  a  right 
to  demand.  He  might  thereafter  think  it 
it  his  duty  to  offer  some  animadversions 
on  that  subject,  and  it  was  principally  for 
this  reason  that  he  considered  himself 
bound  to  do  Justice  to  the  learned  judge 
jn  the  case  which  was  then  before  them. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
iwhatever,  from  all  he  had  heard  on  this 
subject,  that  the  lord  president  was  not 
only  perfectly  blameless,  but  had  acted 
mlh  that  propriety  and  correctness  which 
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the  laws  of  th^country  and  the circiira* 
stances  of  the  jcailv  required. 

The  Attorney  General  conceived  it  right 
to  inform  the  House,  that  printed  papers 
relative  to  the  case  of  the.  petitioner  had 
been  forced  upon  him  by  th6  postidjoost 
every  day.  From  the  publicity  which  at« 
tended  the  proceedings  in  that  House  he 
did  hope,  that  if  the  discussions  of  that 
night  should  reach  the  persons  to  whom 
he  alluded,  they  would  understand  that 
the  repetition  of  this  practice  would  not 
be  suffered  to  pass  without  some  animad- 
version. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  replied  at  consider- 
able length.    He  appreiiended  that  the 
conduct  of  a  judge  who  imprisoned  a  per- 
son on  the  grounds  stated  m  this  petition 
ought  not  to  pass  without  the  serious  in- 
quiry of  that  House.    It  was  the  duty  of 
the  House,  and  not  of  a. court  of  appeal, 
to  determine  whether  he  had  not  exceeded 
his  powers.    With  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  parties,  he  was  unable  to  form  a  de- 
cisive judgment ;  but,  from  the  facts  dis- 
closed in  the  petition,  he  entertained  ra- 
ther a  favourable  opinion  of  the  lady.  She 
had  been  left  by  her  husband  the  guardiaa 
of  his  children;  so  that,  at  least,  she 
could  produce  his  testimony  of  her  good 
conduct.    She  had  afterwaras  made  them 
wards  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  what  could  she  do  with  more 
propriety?    He    knew  not    what    credit 
should  be  given  to  rumours,  but  he  had 
heard  that  these  young  ladies  had  been 
extremely  well  educated  by  their  mother ; 
and  the  will  of  the  husband  expressly  de- 
clared, that  no  second  mardageof  the  wife 
should  deprive  her  of  the  guardianship  of 
the  children.  It  had  been  argued,  however, 
that  the  court  of  session  had  a  right  to 
interfere ;  but  the  real  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  petition    contained   allegations 
which  brought  the  matter  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  House?  He  apprehended 
it  was  a  great  and  serious  charge  against 
any  judge  whatever,  that  he  had  decided 
a  question  upon  mere  private  information* 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  if  this  lady 
was    chargeable   with   that    misconduct 
which  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  tbink^ 
it  was  not  brought  publicly  before  the 
judge  in  order  to  induce  him  to  act  as  he 
had  done.    The  learned  judge,  however* 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  restrain  this 
unfortunate  and  unprotected  female  from 
any  intercourse  with  one  of  her  children^ 
when,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  he  had  ar- 
I  rived  at  aa  age  to  appoint  his  own  guardian* 
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It  had  been  argued  that»  if  she  considered 
herself  aggrieved  by  ^is  condact,  she 
might  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
he  believed,  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
institute  such  a  proceediug,  as  she  had  al  • 
readjbeen  put  to  the  expense  of  5,000/., 
in  defending  and  maintaining  her  rights. 
He  would  not  deny,  indeed,  that,  if  she 
complained  of  misjudgment  only,  the  court 
of  appeal  was  the  proper  tribunal  to  which 
ehe  ought  to  resort;  but  she  complained 
of  the  general  oppressive  conduct  of  the 
learned  judge*  Under  these  circumstan- 
ceSt  he  thought  that  this  petition  ought 
to  lie  on  the  table:  and  if  the  House 
ehould  approve  of  that  motion,  he  should 
consider  it  his  duty  to  take  some  farther 
tice  of  it  on  a  futureday. 

The  motion,  that  the  petition  do  lie  on 
the  table,  was  negatived  without  a  divt* 
aion :  After  which  lord  Binning's  motion, 
that  the  petition  be  rejected,  was  carried 
without  a  division* 


Mr.  Brougham's  Bitx  roR  Saci7R> 
ING  THE  Liberty  of  the  Press.]  Mr. 
Brougham,  in  rismg  to  make  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  respecting  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press,  claimed  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  for  the  statement 
which  he  should  have  to  make,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject« 
The  importance  of  the  privileges  connect- 
ed with  a  free  press  were  so  well  known, 
that  be  should  not  say  one  word  respect- 
ing them ;  his  object  was  to  prove,  that 
the  laws  by  which  that  liberty  was  se- 
cured, were  capable  of  amendment  In 
showing  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  in 
the  law,  it  was  not  enough  to  make  it  appear 
that  there  was  an  absurdity  in  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  without  going  a  ste(^  fur^ 
ther,  and  showing  that  practical  mcon- 
venience  did  result,  had  resulted,  or 
was  likely  to  result  from  it ;  because  no- 
thing would  be  less  wise  than  to  attempt 
to  legislate  ibr  the  purpose  of  removing 
an  apparent  inconsistency  merely.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  guard  against 
another  error  into  which  some  persons  had 
fallen,  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  law, 
which  was  the  aupposition  that  all  that 
was  necessary  was,  to  revert  to  the  juris* 
prudence  of  former  times,  or  what  were 
called  by  these  persons  the  purer  times  of 
our  constitution.  He  mentioned  this  ar- 
gument because  it  was  urged  by  persons 
of  great  respectability  and  profouna  know- 
ledge; but  it  was  an  unfortunate  preju- 
4iice»  as  it  tended  lo  throw  discreait  on 
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their  attempts  aud  formed  an  answer  to 
their  plans  of  improvement.  For  his  own 
part,  he  thought  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, our  constitution  was  never  in  a 
better  state  than  now,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  in  whfch  it  was  best  to  try 
to  remove  its  blemishes.  Another  error 
which  had  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the 
press  was  a  supposition  that  its  liberty 
could  be  secured  by  a  law,  defining  libely 
similar  to  that  by  which  constructive  trea- 
sons had  been  abolished— how  to  define 
treason  was  perhaps  an  easy  task,  and 
though  possibly  the  law  of  Edward  3rd 
.had  drawn  too  narrow  a  line  by  confining 
treason  to  the  levying  war  against  the 
king  or  conspiring  against  his  life,  it  was 
a  prodigious  improvement,  compared  with 
the  law  by  which  so  many  multifarious 
offences  were  visited  by  the  terrible  pu- 
nishment attached  to  that  crime.  But 
in  an  attempt  to  define  libel,  if  it  were 
said  that  a  libel  was  an  attack  on  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  sovereign,  it  remained  to  be 
explained  what  was  an  attack  on  charac- 
ter. The  truth  was,  that  it  was  best  left 
to  common  sense  to  decide  what  was  an 
attack  on  character,  and  consequently  a 
libeh 

Having  said  thus  much  to  clear  the 
way,  he  should  proceed  to  remark,  that 
as  the  law  now  stood,  the  chief  evil  felt 
by  persons  accused  of  offences  of  this  na- 
ture was  this,  that  if  prosecuted  for  libel 
it  was  of  no  manner  of  consequence  to 
the  tsial  of  their  cause — it  was  a  weight 
that  entered  not  at  all  into  the  scale,  whe- 
ther  the  matter  of  the  alleged  libel  was 
consistent  with  truth,  or  totally  false. 
This  was  the  first  grievance ;  and  in  cal- 
ling the  attention  of  the  House  to  this,  be 
must  remind  them,  that  he  did  not  rashly 
require  legislation  on  the  subject ;  to  say 
that  he  had  considered  it  himself  for  many 
years,  was  saying  little ;  but  he  certainly 
did  approach  the  subject  with  a  sense  of 
great  anxiety,  because  he  was  aware  of 
the  multiplied  considerations  which  it  in- 
volved. It  should  be  his  business  to  state 
every  difficulty  that  had  occurred  to  him 
and  others  within  his  knowledge,  and  he 
should  be  content  to  stand  or  fall  by  hissuc- 
cess  in  producing  an  adequate  remedy.  The 
House  would  clearly  see  wherein  fay  the 
great  evil  to  which  a  party  accusea  was 
subject.  He  would  suppose  that  a  state- 
ment, not  one  item  of  which  was  over- 
charged, containing  reflections  on  govern*^ 
ment,  or  on  an  individual,  was  published, 
and  that  the  author  was  proiecuted  by 
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government,  or  the  indlTidual.  Let  the 
statement  be  ever  so  true,  be  was  willing 
to  admit  that  the  prosecution  should  be 
criminal,  but  he  contended  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  matter  was  true  or  false, 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  jury.  To  say  that  the  measures  of 
government  were  bad,  and  that  the  minis- 
ters who  proposed  them  ought  to  be  im- 
peached, or  that  A.  B.,  a  given  individual, 
IS  guilty  of  felony,  though  never  so  true, 
might  frequently  be  highly  criminal ;  be- 
cause there  were  cases  in  which  nothing 
but  malice  could  have  originated  such 
charges,  and  other  circumstances,  besides 
the  allegations  being  true  or  not  true, 
might  account  for  the  publication,  and 
from  them  a  malicious  motive  might  be 
inferred.  Nevertheless  no  one  could  deny, 
first,  that  the  crime  would  be  greater  if 
the  allegations  were  false ;  and  that  would 
go  to  be  considered  at  least  in  the  amount 
of  punishment :  but,  secondly,  though  on 
trial  truth  was  no  absolute  justification, 
yet  it  ought  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  cause,  because  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  decisive  for  or  against  tlie  de- 
fendant. He  should  first  put  the  case  of 
a  private  libel,  because  it  was  more  likely 
that  malice  shouM  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  this,  it  being  difficult  to  conceive 
a  person  guilty  of  intentional  malice  on 
suojects  of  public  concern.  He  would 
suppose  it  had  been  published  that  A.  B. 
was  guilty  of  felony :  it  did  not  follow,  be- 
cause he  might  have  been  guilty,  that  the 
Eublisher  was  not  also  guilty  of  a  libel ; 
ut  the  truth  or  falsehood  ought  to  go  be- 
fore the  jury,  that  they  might  sift  whether 
the  motives  of  the  publisher  were  innocent 
or  not.  There  was  no  case  in  which  the 
falsehood  of  the  charge  would  not  be  de- 
cisive against  him,  though  there  might  be 
many  in  which  it  would  not  be  decisive 
for  him.  If  I  say  that  A.  B.  is  guilty  of 
felony,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  false,  I  am  a 
libeller;  though  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  truth  being  so  would  always  excul- 
pate me.  But  then,  is  the  truth  always 
to  be  excluded  ?  Unless  those  who  tase 
a  different  view  of  the  question  are  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  in  no  possible  case  can 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  facts  be  ma- 
terial as  to  the  malice  or  purity  of  mo- 
tives, then  they  must  agree  with  his  con- 
clusion, that  the  court  should  have  the 
truth  of  the  facts  before  them,  not  as  con- 
clusive for  or  against  the  defendant,  but 
as  goin^  to  show  the  purity  or  malice  of 
his  motives.    As  die  criminal  lav  stood 


at  present,  the'  truth  cannot  be  stated, 
and  it  was  no  mistake  to  say  that  the  law 
had  always  stood  so.  But  this  was  the 
only  circumstance  so  excluded:  every 
other  circumstance  which  went  to  eluci- 
date motives  was  freely  allowed  to  be  pro* 
duced. 

In  order  to  show  the  inconsistencies  to 
which  this  system  led,  he  should  refer  to 
a  few  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  gentlemen, 
who  were  not  quite  so  conversant  with 
the  subject.  If  a  party  was  prosecuted 
for  a  libel,  it  was  competent  for  the  de- 
fendant to  show  on  what  occasion  he 
was  induced  to  publish  it;  and  if  it  was  in 
answer  to  any  former  attack,  he  has  a 
right  to  bring  this  forward  in  evidence. 
But  let  the  House  observe  to  what  this 
led :  if  I  libel  a  party,  it  is  no  justification 
that  he  libelled  me  before ;  but  I  ought  to 
have  prosecuted  him  for  his  libel,  instead  of 
adding  offence  to  offence.  But  although  the 
courts  say  that  this  is  no  justification,  yet 
they  allow  it  to  be  given  in  evidence,  in 
order  to  cast  a  better  light  on  the  conduct 
of  the  defendant ;  the  malice  or  purity  of 
his  motives  being  the  point  to  which  their 
attention  is  really  directed.  Another  in- 
stance was  this ;  all  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  manner  of  publication  were  allow- 
ed to  be  given  in  evidence,  not  as  any 
justification,  but  because  they  tended  to 
show  the  motives  of  the  publisher.  The 
third  instance  he  should  adduce  was  one 
which  frequently  occurred,  and  particu- 
larly in  a  late  case ;  it  was  where  libels 
were  published  in  the  form  of  a  report  of 
speeches,  or  the  proceedings  of  a  court. 
If  a  member  of  that  House  published  his 
speech,  or  a  private  person  an  account  of 
what  passed  in  a  court,  and  that  publication 
contained  a  libel,it  would  be  no  justification 
that  the  speech  had  been  spoken,  or  the  mat- 
ter had  passed  in  court.  He  was  aware 
that  the  court  of  Common-pleas  had  gone 
farther  in  the  case  of  Curry  and  Walter  : 
but  it  had  been  said  in  the  King's-bench, 
in  a  recent  case  (that  of  Mr.  Creevey) 
that  if  the  matter  were  tried  over  again, 
the  report  of  what  actually  passed  would 
not  be  a  justification.  Now,  how  did  this 
bear  on  the  question  ?  We  had  come  to 
decided  cases,  and  the  courts  said  it  was 
no  justification  to  prove  that  you  were 
only  the  reporter,  but  they  allowed  it  to 
be  given  in  evidence,  and  to  go  to  the 
jury,  because  they  were  sifting  only  the 
puritv  or  malice  of  motives :  they  inquire, 
**  did  he  invent  and  defame,  or  did  he 
only  give  a  defamatory  speech,  which 
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migtit  be  spoken,  but  not  published,  with 
a  vicvr  to  disseminatiooi"  As  they  con- 
sidered the  solution  of  this  question  to 
throw  a  light  on  tbe  subject^  they  allowed 
it  to  be  given  in  evidence,  though  not  to 
be  adduced  as  a  justification.  The  last 
instance  he  should  bring  forward  would 
be  that  of  high  treason.  It  was  well 
known  to  several  members,  that  in  the 
case  of  lord  Russell  (a  l^s  indulgent  case 
he  could  not  mention,  for  he  had  a  right 
by  statute  to  denominate  it  a  murder), 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Tillotson  was  admit- 
ted to  prove  that  his  lordship's  habits  of 
life  were  moral :  even  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  high  treason  was  this  evidence  al- 
lowed, to  show  the  improbability  of  such 
fuilt  being  compatible  with  opposite  ba- 
its of  life.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  also,  who  was  tried  for  high  trea* 
son  in  the  year  1794,  a  book  which  he 
wrote  in  1782,  was  permitted  to  be  put  in 
as  evidence  of  his  loyalty.  He  alluded  to 
his  celebrated  Letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Donning,  upon  the  subject  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  and  luckily  for  Mr.  Tooke, 
there  happened  to  be  in  that  letter,  toge- 
ther with  many  constitutional  doctrines, 
some  very  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  loy- 
alty. Upon  that  ground  the  book  was 
tendered  as  evidence,  and  upon  that 
ground  it  was  received.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  considered  as  a  justification,  but 
it  went  to  prove  the  probability  or  impro- 
bability of  a  man  using  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform  in  1794  as  a  cloak 
to  cover  purposes  of  high  treason,  who,  in 
1782,  had  written  upon  the  same  subject 
with  much  loyalty. 

These  were  the  mstances  he  had  thought 
fit  to  produce,  and  he  might  produce  num- 
berless others  to  show,  that  although  it 
was  not  allowed  to  give  truth  in  evidence, 
yet  all  other  circumstances  were  admitted 
which  tended  to  show  the  motives  of  the 
party.  The  question  then  was,  what  was 
there  in' the  nature  of  truth  that  it  should 
not  be  taken  into  the  account  ?«  Why 
should  that  only  be  omitted  which  in 
many  cases  was  conclusive— in  all  was  of 
weight  ^— conclusive  where  the  charges 
were  false,  and  of  weight  where  they  were 
true.  It  was  needless  for  him  to  attempt 
to  convince  the  House  of  the  materiality 
of  truth  in  all  cases ;  there  could  scarcely 
be  any  one  circumstance  so  material ;  but 
it  was  quite  enough  to  show  that  this  might 
be  material ;  or  rather  he  should  call  on 
those  who  negatived  the  position  to  show 
that  it' was  immaterial  in  tbe  bulk  of  cases. 


If  they  could  show  that  this  was  wholly 
beside  the  question — wholly  immaterial-^* 
then  he  would  retire  at  once.  He  had 
mentioned  the  hardship  it  was  to  a  defen- 
dant to  be  put  on  his  trial  with  his  risht 
arm  (if  he  might  use  the  expression)  thus 
tied  up,  and  he  should  not  insist  much  oq 
the  fact  that  the  present  system  limited 
the  freedom  of  discussion  on  public  mat- 
ters of  every  description :  this  would  be 
admited  by  all ;  but  they  would  rely,  ia 
answer,  on  the  probable  mischiefs  which 
would  ensue  from  letting  in  the  truths 
which,  they  would  allege,  would  amount 
to  a  greater  inconvenience  than  the  pre* 
sent  restrictions  on  political  discussion* 
But  there  was  no  one  point  in  which  tbe 
present  question  was  more  material  than 
that  which  related  to  libels  on  private  cha- 
racter. When  he  referred  to  the  evil 
arising  from  the  restriction  of  political 
discussion,  and  compared  it  with  the  mis- 
chief to  which  the  character  of  every  one 
was  now  subject,  much  as  he  regretted  the 
former,  he  should,  if  obliged  to  confine  re* 
dress  to  one  of  the  evils,  prefer  remedying 
the  latter.  With  regard  to  this,  the  best 
that  could  be  said  was,  that  the  press  was, 
like  the  air,  "  a  chartered  libertme,*'  and 
that  we  must  be  content  to  suffer  a  little 
in  private  character  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving that  liberty;  but  he  had  said 
enough  to  show  that  this  liberty  degene- 
rated, in  many  instances,  into  absolute  li« 
centiousness ;  and  he  considered  that  li- 
centiousness to  arise  from  this  cause,  that 
there  was  no  public  person  to  watch  over 
the  property  or  character  of  individuals. 
By  the  inveterate  practice  of  our  law, 
wrong  suffered  by  a  private  person  could 
only  be  redressed  by  that  person  himself. 
When  a  man's  character  was  attacked,  be 
the  pain  and  injury  he  suffered  ever  so 
great, — be  the  person  who  made  the  attack 
the  most  malicious  of  men,  and  his  motives 
the  most  iniquitous,— it  was  a  thousand  to 
one  he  escaped  with  impunity.  I  le  should  be 
asked,  did  the  law  afford  no  redress  i  Why 
did  not  the  injured  individual  come  for* 
ward?  He  would  tell  the  House  whal 
was  the  remedy  offered  in  theory,  and 
what  was  its  result  in  practice.  The  rea- 
sons why  the  injured  individual  did  not 
come  forward  were^these :  there  were  two 
ways  pointed  out  for  redress — by  action 
and  by  indictment.  Suppose  the  remedy 
by  action  was  preferred,  the  accuser  was, 
indeed,  defied  to  prove  tbe  truth ;  but  the 
injured  person  went  into  court  for  a  ver- 
dict|  and  then,  af\er  running  the  gauntlet 
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of  having  all  his  a£Bur8  exposed  to  the  im- 
pertinence or  pruriency  of  public  animad- 
version-^after  sjabmitting  to  a  speech  from 
the  defendant's  counsel  ten*  times  worse  than 
the  original  libel — after  all  the  expense  of  a 
trial,  and  the  risk  of  being  tujned  round  on  a 
poiotoflaw,he appeals toa  jury  for  damages 
to  estimate  the  value  of  his  character;  and 
those  who  knew  how  juries  were  composed 
(and  he  meant  not  to  say  any  thing  dis- 
respectful of  them)  would  probably  agree 
with  him,  that,  for  the  worst  injury  done 
to  a  private  individual's  character,  they 
would  be  very  apt  to  give  roost  inadequate 
damages.  Thus  a  plaintiff  would  go  out 
of  court,  with  an  mgenious  speech  from 
his  counsel,  with  another  from  the  counsel 
Itmployed  on  the  opposite  side  (rather 
than  bear  which  he  would  perhaps  have 
endured  ten  such  libels  as  that  of  which 
he  complained),  and  damages  to  the 
amount  of  40^.  or  50/.  He  knew  it  would 
be  said,  that  higher  damages  were  some- 
times given ;  and  a  case  had  lately  oc- 
curred, that  of  Webster  versus  Baldwin, 
in  which  2,000/.  damages  were  awarded. 
Bjoit  here  he  could  not  avoid  observing, 
that  juries  frequently  assessed  damages  on 
extrinsic  circumstances,  that  should  have 
been  entirely  lef^  out  of  theirconsideration. 
They  were  sometimes  rather  guided  in 
their  determination  by  the  greatness  of 
the  names  that  garnished  the  record,  than 
by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury 
stated  in  the  declaration.  He  had  seen 
thousands  awarded,  where  the  parties  filled 
elevated  situations  in  society,  while  those 
of  less  exalted  rank,  although  the  injury 
was  much  greater,  did  not  recover  hun- 
dreds. The  proceeding,  by  action,  seem- 
ed to  him,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
to  be  liable  to  great  objections.  Those 
objections  were  felt  by  individuals,  and, 
therefore,  they  did  not  choose  to  adopt 
such  a  mode.  The  emolument  which  the 
slanderer  accumulated  by  the  propagation 
of  his  calumny,  constituted  the  fund  out  of 
which  the  person  aggrieved  was  to  be  re- 
munerated in  damages.  The  libeller 
broke  open  the  recesses  of  an  individual's 
private  life— he  held  them  up  as  a  source 
of  profit,  to  public  observation*— he  abso- 
lutely coined  the  character  of  his  victim — 
and  out  of  what  he  had  gained  in  this  base 
manner,  the  person  accused  was  paid,  per- 
haps, 100/.  or  150/.  Safety  could  only 
be  found  in  a  criminal  prosecution ;  and 
he  should  never  advise  an  individual  to  in- 
btitute  an  action  for  libel,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  one  material  point,  which  formed  a 


principal  subject  of  their  present  conside* 
ration.  If  he  want  into  court,  to  prose- 
cute a  person  who  had  slandered  him,  he 
did  not  defy  the  defendant  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  charge.  On  the  contrary,  by 
taking  such  a  course,  he  seemed  ta  adnut 
the  truth  of  the  accusation ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  public  were  always  ready  to  suppose  a 
charge  to  be  true,  when  the  person  ag- 
grieved instituted  a  criminal  prosecution 
against  the  accuser.  On  such  occasions, 
it  was  observed,  that  the  plaintiff  would 
not  have  had  recourse  to  this  mode, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  de- 
fendant from  proving  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  alleged.  This  was  practically  the 
reason  why  men  did  not  like  to  prosecute 
for  libel.  But  if  the  defendant  were  al- 
lowed the  power,  in  cases  of  civil  prosecu- 
tions for  libel,  to  prove  the  fact,  not  as  a 
ground  of  justification,  but  as  a  matter 
worthy  of  being  considered  by  the  jury,  all 
the  objections  against  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding  would  be  done  away.  Every  roaa 
would  then  have  a  powerful  weapon  to 
punish  his  traducer,  and  a  suflBcient  shield 
to  protect  his  character  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  selected  this  particular 
mode,  in  order  to  prevent  his  opponent 
from  establishing  the  truth  of  what  ne  had 
asserted.  By  making  this  alteration,  ad- 
ditional facility  would  be  given  to  freedom 
of  discussion,  and  additional  security 
would  be  afforded  to  the  rights  of  private 
character.  For  all  offences  against  the 
state  there  was  an  effectual  remedy.  No 
person  could  libel  the  government  with 
impunity,  because  it  was  not  liable  to 
those  feelings  which  actuated  private  in- 
dividuals. The  only  character  which  was 
not  thouroughly  protected,  and  for  which 
retributive  justice  was  not  provided,  in 
case  of  libellous  attacks,  was  that  which 
was  likely  to  suffer  more  from  such  attacks, 
than  could  be  inflicted  by  the  most  licen- 
tious observations  made  by  the  press  on 
the  government. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  state  the  re- 
medies he  m^aht  to  propose,  he  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
inconsistencies  in  principle,  by  which 
truth  was  excluded  in  some  cases,  and 
admitted  in  others.  In  1735,  when  lord 
Hardwicke  presided  in  the  court  of  King's- 
bench,  the  right  of  pleading  the  truth  in 
justification,  was  denied.  Since  that  time, 
however,  it  was  allowed,  tliat  the  truth, 
in  all  cases  of  action  for  libel,  might  be 
pleaded  as  matter  of  justification*  Why* 
ne  would  ask,  should  it  not  also  be  aU 
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lowed  Inhere  a  criminal  prosecution  waf 
resorted  to  ?  Because,  it  was  said,  in  the 
iatter  case  there  was  no  private  feeling 
or  motive,  as  there  was  in  the  former. 
This  principle,  however,,  was  not  at  all 
borne  out  by  the  practice.  A  private 
iu dividual  mieht  apply  to  the  court  for 
a  criminal  information,  in  case  of  libel, 
and,  in  that  proceeding,  he  was  called  on 
to  state  the  truth,  in  an  affidavit.  This 
did  not  take  place  at  the  trial,  but  on  the 
discussion  that  arose  when  the  rule  was 
moved  for.  On  such  an  occasion,  the 
plantiff  must  swear  that  the  libel  was  false 
—although  he  was  not  prosecuting  for 
damages,  nor  for  a  private  iniurj.  He 
was  proeecuting  for  the  .public  in  the 
kings  name.  He  was  only  prosecuting  as 
a  witness..  Why,  therefore,  had  he  a  right 
to  be  more  rectus  in  curved  here,  than  if  he 
iMTOuffht  his  case  before  the  grand  jury  I 
He  here  asked  for  an  extraordinary  m- 
tervention  of  the  court,  who  would  not 

Srant  it'  without  a  positive  affidavit  that 
ie  libel  was  false;  but,  if  he  went  before 
the  grand  jury,  and  they  found  a  bill,  no 
opportunity  was  given  on  the  trial,  of 
hearing  evidence  as  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  libel :  it  was  quite  sufficient 
to  prove  it.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication for  a  criminal  information,  it  was 
what  the  public  had  a  right  to,  if  that  was 
the  speediest  and  most  proper  way  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  a  business  of  this  kind. 
But  the  conduct  pursued  bj  the  court 
showed  that  such  application  was,  in  fact, 
a  private  matter,  although  the  proceeding 
was  of  a  criminal  nature ;  for  the  plaintiff 
was  called  on  to  waive  his  right  of  a  pri* 
irate  action,  and  must  waive  it  before  the 
application  was  made ;  which  was  a  coun»e 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  pro* 
■ecution  for  a  public  wrong.  It  appeared 
to  him,  however,  that  the  proving  the  libel 
to  be  true,  was  not  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion; for  which  reason  it  followed,  that 
neither,  in  a  private  action  for  damages, 
nor  in  a  puolic  criminal  prosecution, 
should  the  truth  be  taken  as  a  justification 
—but,  in  each  case,  it  ought  to  go  to  the 
|ury  for  their  consideration.  Much  in- 
jury might  be  done  to  the  feelings  of  a 
man,  by  dragging  his  affairs  before  the 
public^  and  givmg  a  true  statement  of 
them.  The  truth,,  in  such  a  case,  might 
add  to  the  g;reatness  of  the  injury.  Yet 
in  a  civil  action,  if  the  truth  were  proved 
it  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  plaintiff. 
Many  cases  might  be  imagined,  and  such 
cases  often  occurred,  fihere.  according  to 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


the  common  adage,  ^*  The  greater  the 
truth,  the  greater  the  libel*  If,,  there* 
fore,  a  change  were  made  at  all  in  the  lair 
on  this  point,  it  ought  to  be,  that  neither 
in  a  civil  action,  nor  in  a  criminal  prose« 
cution,  for  a  .public  or  a -private  libel,  the 
truth  should  be  received  as  entirely  justi« 
fying  the  defendant,  but  it  should  be  suf« 
fered  to  go  to  the  jury  as  matter  for  their 
consideration.  In  civil  actions  it  would 
guide  them  in  assessing  the  amount  of  da* 
mages ;  in  criminal  proceedings  it  would 
enable  them  to  judge  whether  the  defend- 
ant acted  from  malicious  motives,  or  from 
feelings  of  a  public  nature*  He  could 
also  imagine  cases  in  which  public  libels 
misht  be  true,  and  yet  their  truth  might 
be  mjuriously  stated.  For  example  it  might 
be  true  to-  state  that  previsions  were  dear, 
but  if  that  statement  were  made  to  a  mul- 
titude, in  an  inflammatory  and  exaggerated 
manner,  il  would  be  a  libel.  In  the  same 
manner,  to  address  troops  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  their  pay  in  such  a  way  as  tended 
to  excite  disaffection  or  mutiny,  would  be 
libellous,  even  though  the  matter  stated 
were  true,  and  harmless  if  stated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  So,  in  a  case  which  had 
been  tried,  where  a  regiment  embarking  for 
foreign  service,  were  told  that  the  ship 
in  which  they  were  to  go  was  leaky,  the 
offisnce  was  p'unished.  Now  it  might  have 
been  true  (in  that  particcdar  case,  however^ 
it  was  bot\  that  the  ship  was  in  that  con- 
dition, ana  yet  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
at  a  particular  period  of  the  war  might 
have  rendered  such  a  thing  inevitable,  and 
the  mentioning  it  in  an  exaggerated  man- 
ner would  be  an  offence.  In  the  same 
way,  reports  spread  with  regard  to  inva- 
sion, the  succession  to  the  Crown,  and 
other  state  affairs,  though  perfectly  true, 
yet  the  law  held  to  be  pimishable  under 
certain  circumstances*  It  was,  therefore, 
no  part  of  his  plan,  either  in  civil  or  crimi- 
nal cases,  to  make  the  truth,  even  when 
proved,  a  defence  of  libel,  but  merely  that 
It  should  be  taken  into  the  account — that 
it  should  be  given  as  evidence  —  that  it 
should  go  to  the  jury,  and  come  within  the 
scope  of  their  inquiry,  when  they  assessed 
what  they  might  think  fit  and  adequate 
damages. 

To  the  great  changes  in  tho  present 
state  of'the  law,  to  which  the  carrying  into 
eflfect  of  those  views  and  principles  which 
he  entertained  would  lead,  he  ivas  aware, 
that  there  might  be  great  and  important 
objections.  He  did  not,  however,  des- 
pair of  being  able  to  offer  a  satisfactory 
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answer  to  them  all.  The  first  lie  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  was,  that  in  a  prosecution 
for  libel,  proceeding  on  its  tendency  to 
disturb  the  peace,  and  not  on  its  injurious 
effect  on  character,  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  matter  alleged  was  or  no  conse- 
quencc,  and  should  not  be  brought  into 
view.  The  answer  to  this,  he  tnought, 
was  easy,  and  would  be  completely  satis- 
factory, or  even  irresistible.  This  allega- 
tion of  a  breach  of  the  peace  was  merely 
a  fiction  of  the  law,  merely  a  reason  for 
giving  the  court  jurisdiction,  merely  a 
creature  of  judicial  refinement,  similar  to 
that  of  a  father  recoTering  damages  for 
the  seduction  of  his  daughter.  The  action 
In  this  latter  case  was  not  brought  ostensi- 
bly to  punish  the  seducer,  or  to  obtain 
compensation  for  the  itijury  his  family  had 
sustained,  but  proceeded  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  deprived,  of  the  benefit 
of  her  services,  and  was  entitled  to  dama- 

fes  for  the  loss.  The  tarnished  honour  of 
is  family — his  own  wounded  feelings — the 
degradation  and  disgrace  of  his  child  were 
all  left  out  of  the  view  of  the  law,  and  the 
father  considering  his  daughter  as  his  ser- 
▼ant,of whose  services  he  wa8deprived,came 
forward  under  the  authority  of  law  merely 
with  a  claim  of  compensation  for  those  ser- 
vices. Who  was  there,  however,  in  prac- 
tice, that  ever  looked  upon  the  matter  in 
this  light,  and  how  ridiculous  would  it  be 
In  cases  of  seduction  to  allot  damages  on 
the  only  principle  that  a  legal  fiction  al- 
lowed >  In  case  of  libel  the  legal  fiction 
proceeded  on  the  idea  that  character  was 
nothing,  and  that  the  tendency  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  was  every  thing ;  but  why 
adhere  to  such  a  fallacy  ?  Why  not  ad- 
mit that  character  was  of  some  value,  that 
it  was  property  which  deserved  protection, 
and  that  the  robbery  of  our  goods  and 
chattels  would  infer  the  punishment  of 
death  ?  The  jobbery  of  our  good  name, 
which  was  dearer  to -us  than  any  other 
species  of  possession,  deserved  a  certain 
decree  of  punishment,  although  the  act 
bad  DO  tendency  to  create  tumult  or  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  But  if  any  thing 
could  prove  the  futility  of  this  objection, 
it  was  the  second  answer  that  he  would  re- 
turn to  it.  If  the  tendency  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace  was  the  only  ground  of  proceed- 
ing m  cases  of  libel,  how  came  it  that  this 
tendency  to  a  crime  was  punished  with 
more  severity  tlian  tlie  offense  itself? 
When  a  riot  was  excited,  when  violence 
ensued— in  sliort,  when  the  peace  was 
broken^  the  puiu«hmeat  was   often   of 


small  importance,  whOe  the  penalties  of 
libel  were  frequently  very  severe.  In 
some  cases,  three  or  six  months  imprison- 
ment  were  awarded  for  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  while  a  year,  or  two  years,  with  a 
heavy  fine,  were  adjudged  to  the  publica- 
tion of  libel.  Here  the  tendency  to  crime 
was  punished  more  heavily  than  the  crime 
itselt.  Did  not  an  absurd  inference  like' 
this  show  the  fallacy  of  the  premtsea 
from  which  it  was  legitimately  drawn,  and 
consequently  that  a  breach  of  the  peace 
was  not  the  true  ground  of  proceeding  in 
cases  of  libel  ?  He  might  exemplify  the 
absurdity  of  this  principle,  and  show  how 
different  the  practice  was  from  the  fio« 
tion  of  law,  by  appealing  to  the  case  of 
duelling.  Suppose  that,  mstead  of  pub- 
lishing defamatory  matter  calculatea  to 
break  the  peace,  a  party  challeneed  ano- 
ther to  fignt  a  duel ;  suppose  they  went 
out,  suppose  even  death  ensued,  or  that 
one  of  them  killed  his  antagonist,  then 
would  no  punishment  follow  this  outr^e 
unless  these  were  some  unfairness  in  the 
transaction.  This  was  the  practice  of  the 
law,  and  this  was  the  spirit  of  its  present 
administration.  The  law,  however,  could 
not  contemplate  this  unfairness ;  it  merely 
considered  the  act,  and  should  pronounce 
judgment  accordingly.  It  decreed  no 
punish  ment  here  for  an  actual  breach  of  the 
peace ;  but  in  the  case  of  libel  it  punished 
the  tendency  to  it.  Consummation  of  crime 
was  privileged  with  impunity,  while  the 
steps  to  it  were  punished  with  severity. 
He  did  not  complam  of  the  practice  of  the 
courts  in  their  leniency  to  acts  such  as  he 
had  mentioned — ^he  merely  brought  the 
instance  forward  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
grounding  the  actual  justification  of  the 
law  of  libel  on  a  pretended  allegation  of  a 
tendency  to  brealc  the  peace. 

There  was  another  objection  to  Ae 
receiving  of  evidence,  with  the  intention 
of  establishing  the  truth  in  cases  of  libel, 
of  greater  importance  than  that  to  which 
he  had  replteo.  It  might  be  said,  that  if 
proof  were  to  be  received,  the  object  of 
the  slanderer  might  sometimes  be  accom- 
plished, as  he  had  only  to  publish  hislibelt 
and  force  the  prosecutor  into  court  on  an 
issue  with  regard  to  his  character.  To  this 
objection  it  might  be  considered  a  suffi- 
cient answer,  that  the  defendant  would  be 
obliged  not  onlv  to  establish  the  truth  of 
his  assertions,  but  to  remove  the  charge 
of  malice.  He  would  not  onljrhave  to 
justify  his  statements  by  showing  their 
conformity  to  truth,  but  his  motiveSi  bj 
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demomtrattoff  their  consisteocjr  with  right 
intention.  Tlie  second  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection was,  that  it  would  be  the  prosecu- 
tor's own  fault  if  he  permitted  toe  atten- 
tion of  the  jury  to  be  diverted  from  the 
joriginal  charge  against  the  defendant  to  a 
question  regarding  his  own  character. 
What  was  the  effisct  of  the  present  practice 
in  cases  of  iibeli  When  the  plaintiff 
chose  to  proceed  by  actioui  the  truth,  and 
Xhe  trudi  alone,  was  put  in  issue.  When 
he  proceeded  by  criminal  prosecution,  the 
truth  of  the  libellous  statements  was  not 
regularly  put  in  issue,  but  theprosecutor's 
character  suffered  more  than  if  they  were 
regularly  examined.  Did  it  not  almost 
jUways  happen  that  insinuations  were  libe- 
rally dealt  out — that  hints  were  made — 
that  the  jurv,  the  court,  and  the  public, 
by  means  of  the  defendant's  counsel,  were 
Jet  .into  all  the  facts  the^  could  desire? 
The  legal  assistants  of  the  defendant 
srere  m  the  habit  of  lamenting  that  the 
bands  of  their  client  were  tied  up>  other- 
wise he  would  have  established  his  charge ; 
imd  that  the  prosecutor  chose  to  proceed 
by  indictment,  where  he  was  sure  the 
truth  could  not  be  listened  to,  rather  than 
by  an  action  of  damage^ ,  where  it  certainly 
would  have  been  turned  against  him.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  here  appealed 
to  the  attorney«general,  and  described  the 
able  and  adroit  manner  in  which  he,  if  he 
were  counsel  for  a  defendant  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  for  a  libel,  would  use  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  bar  to  aggravate  or  connrm 
the  original  allegations.  All  the  facts 
would  be  brought  by  a  side-wind  before 
the  jury,  and  would  make  an  impression 
the  more  unfavourable  in  proportion  as 
Ihey  were  undefined  in  their  nature,  and 
«ked  out  with  surmises,  suspicions,  hints, 
and  insinuations,  the  mists  of  which  a  ri- 
gorous examination  would  scatter.  There 
CQuidf  therefore,  be  no  hardship  to  the 
prosecutor  in  the  change  of  the  law  which 
ne  proposed.  But  it  might  be  said  that 
the  officers  of  the  Crown,  by  collusion 
with  the  defendant,  might  prosecute  in  the 
name  of  a  third  party,  or  nominal  prosecu- 
tor,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  themselves 
to  defiime  the  character  of  the  latter,  and 
to  fix  a  stigma  upon  it  by  false  testimony 
in  the  trial  of  an  issue  with  resard  to  its 
correctness  or  purity.  This  danger  he 
thought  completely  chimerical.  No  attor- 
jMygene^al  would  be  so  base  as  to  join  in 
such  a  plot,  or,  if  he  did,  his  right  to  grant 
ej>officio  information  should  be  taken  from 
him.    There  was  another  answer  if  an  ob- 


jection sd  absurd  deserved  one.  Neither 
the  jury  nor  the  court  would  permit  a  con- 
spiracy of  this  kind  to  succeed.  His  last 
answer  was,  that  the  offended  party  might 
choose  whether,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  be  could  with 
safety  proceed  against  the  defendant  or 
not.  With  regard  to  any  injury  he  could 
do  his  character  by  allowing  it  to  be 
brought  to  trial  before  a  jury,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  injury  was  greater 
as  the  law  at  present  stood. 

On  these  grounds  he  thought  the  mea- 
sure he  proposed  might  be  defended,  and 
many  practical  advantages  pointed  out  as 
resulting,  from  its  adoption,  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press — to  its  proper  regulation—to 
the  security  of  private  virtue  and  public 
character.  He  would  therefore  state  the 
sum  of  the  changes  he  contemplated  in  the 
law  of  libel.  The  first  of  them  went  to 
abolish  the  distinction  between  written 
and  overt  libel,  and  oral  or  spoken  slander. 
It  was  well  known  that  woros  which  were 
not  actionable  when  spoken,  only  became 
so  when  put  on  paper  or  published.  Here 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  stated  se- 
veral cases,  and  particuhirlv  a  decision 
pronounced  by  lord  Mansfield  upon  a  case 
argued  before  the  twelve  judges.  ^  The 
next  change  he  proposed  to  embody  in  tlie 
measure  which  ne'  was  about  to  move  for 
leave  to  introduce  was,  to  allow  the  cogni- 
zance or  the  non-cognizance  of  the  de- 
fendant, under  whose  ostensible  authority 
the  libel  issued,  to  be  put  in  evidence  on 
his  trial.  Suppose,  as  had  lately  happened, 
that  the  person  prosecuted  was  absent,  or 
in  prison,  or  beyond  seas,  when  his  ser- 
vants or  agents  published  the  libel  for 
which  he  was  inaicted,  it  appeared  pre- 
posterously unjust  that  he  who  knew  no- 
thing of  its  contents,  and  whose  interest  it 
might  roateriallv  injure,  should  be  additi- 
onally punishecf  for  that  of  which  he  was 
entirely  ignorant,  and  which  he  had  no 
means  ofsuppressing.  Much  caution  might 
be  necessary  in  receiving  pleas  of  iano- 
ranee:  but  the  duty  of  examining  them 
might  fairly  be  left  to  the  jury — ^last  of 
all,  he  would  allow  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  alleged  libel  to  be  laid  before  tlie  jury, 
with  the  view  of  modifying  or  guiding 
their  decision,  as  he  had  formerly  ex- 
plained. He  meant  to  make  a  provision, 
that  the  defendant  should  give  notice  to 
the  prosecutor  that,  when  put  on  trial,  he 
intended  to  offer  proof  to  establish  hie 
statements. 

The  hon.  and  leaoied  gentleman  noir 
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^ame  to  the  Junsdiction  of  the  courts, 
and  the  form  of  proceeding  in  these  caaes. 
Pirsty  he  should  apply  himself  to  the  privi- 
lege of  ex-qfficio  mformations,  in  case  of 
libel,  and  next  to  the  custom  of  trying 
such  causes  before  special  juries.      He 
ivas  sure  they  would  not  now  hear  the 
propriety  of  continuing  the  ex-nfficio  sys- 
tem defended  on  the  ground  so  Kequently 
advanced  in   former  times,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  as  much  dis- 
patch as  possible,  on  tiiose  cases  which  the 
attorney-  general  prosecuted :  —  because, 
in  point  of  fact,  very  little  time  was  saved 
by  this  mode  of  proceeding.     The  grand 
jury  sat  six  times  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  in  every  county,  except  Middlesex, 
and  there  they  were  assembled  oftener ; 
and,  therefore,  every  necessary  dispatch 
would  be  insured  by  going  before  them. 
Why  should  not  a  minister  of  state,  if  li- 
belled, ta^e  the  regular  course  of  preferring 
bis  bill  before  the  grand  jury?      Why 
should  there  be  one  law  for  him  and  ano- 
ther for  his  fellow- subjects?      The*  fact 
was,  that,  in  most  cases,  the  government 
did  not  choose  to  go  before  the  grand  jury, 
because  the  latter  were  disposed  to  throw 
out  their  bills.    They  saw,  therefore,  that 
it  was  a  raor«  sure,  though  not  a  more 
speedy  way,  to  put  a  man  on  his  trial,  by 
means  of  an  ex'officio  information,   than 
by  taking  the  sense  of  twelve  good  and 
lawful  men,  on  their  oaths.     Now,  there 
could  be  but  one  reason  for  the  grand 
jury  being  inclined  to  throw  out  bills  pre- 
ferred by  government.      It  was  not  be- 
cause they  were  corrupt;    but  because 
they  took  into  their  consideration   this 
ifact,  that  the  truth  could  not  be  given  in 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
iand,  therefore,  they  were  cautious  of  put- 
ting him  on  his  trial,  under  such  a  disad- 
vantage.   If  evidence  of  the  truth  were  al- 
lowed, their  scruples  would  be  removed, 
and  they  would  be  as  ready  to  find  bills 
for  public,  as  for  private  libels.     He  ob- 
jected to  the  existence  of  this  ex-rffido 
authority,  by  which  the  attorney-general 
might  put  a  man  to  the  expense  of  100/. 
or  150/.,  without  bringing  him  to  trial. 
He  tnight  keep  an  exfffido  information 
hanging  over  the  head  of  an  individual, 
during  his  life.    He  had  only  to  file  the 
information,  which  he  might  try  immedi- 
ately— defer  to  the  next  year— or  never 
bring  to  an  issue.    On  one  occasion,  nine 
jears  ago,  twenty-fiw  ex-^cio  informa- 
eions  were  filed,  not  one  of  which  was  yet 
brought  to  trial. 


And  here  he  felt  it  necessary  to  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  literary  sup- 
porters of  ministers  were  treated,  and  which 
would  prove  how  liable  this  ex'ffficio  power 
was  to  abuse.  During  the  period  in  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (sir  A.  Pig- 
gott)  held  the  office  of  attorney-gener^^ 
he  filed  but  one  information^  that  was  for 
an  atrocious  libel,  which  charged  the  thea 
administration  with  providing  vessels  that 
were  not  sea-worthy,  for  the  transport  of 
troops  on  the  point  of  being  sent  abroad. 
If  ever  there  was  a  case  which  demanded 
prosecution,  even  supposing  the  statement 
to  be  true,  this  was  that  case ;  but  so  far 
was  the  statement  from  being  true,  that  it 
was  a  direct  and  unqualified  falsehood*  and 
hence  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  the 
more  imperiously  called  upon  to  proceed 
with  the  prosecution.    At  this  period, 
however,  tlic  administration  to  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  was  attached  went 
out  of  office,  and  he  was  of  course  suc^ 
ceeded  by  another  attorney  ^general.  What 
was  the  conduct  of  this  new  ofiicer  ?    Did 
he  proceed  with  the  prosecution  of  a  roaa 
who  had  thus  sent  forth  to  the  world  one 
of  the  most  foul  and  malienant  slanders 
that  could  possibiybe  published,  with  a 
view  to  excite  mutmy  and  disaffection,  at 
a  moment  when  all  the  energies  of  the 
British  force  were  about  to  be  called  into 
action.    He  would  answer  no ;  and  why  ? 
because  this  offender  was  stated  to  have 
given  up  his  author,  and  the  apology  re- 
ceived for  this  conduct  was,  that  he  had 
only  published  the  libeL    It  was  a  fact, 
that  from  that  day  forth  the  author  had 
never  been  found,  and  yet  the  proceedings 
had  been  stopped  altogether.    Here  was 
an  instance  which  proved  that  the  power 
might  be  abused,  aiid  hence  he  contended, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist 
any  longer.    He  was  willing  to  admit  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who  now  held 
the  office  of  attorney-general,  had  but  in 
one  instance  during  bis  public  duties,  exer* 
cised  this  power,  and  in  that  instance  he 
believed  he  was  influenced  by  the  informa- 
tion of  others — ^be  alluded  to  the  case  of 
the  King  o.  Sutton.    This  very  circum- 
stance afforded  him  an  additional  ground 
in  support  of  his  proposition ;  for  as  there 
were  now  no  libels  of  such  a  nature  as 
called  for  the  interference  of  government 
—as  every  thing  was  quiet  and  unruffled, 
he  thought  this  a  fit  opportunity  for  re- 
vising this  most  important  chapter  of  the 
law.    The  right  of  replying  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  appeared  to  him  to  be  another 
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abuset  which  might  with  propriety  be  al- 
tered, as  a  remnant  of  barbarous  jurispru* 
dence. 

With  respect  to  the  third  point  in  the 
measure  he  should  propose  to  introduce, 
be  conceived  it  sufficient  to  state,  that  in 
all  cases  of  libel  prosecuted  by  information 
ex*rfficiot  the  Crown  never  went  to  trial 
without  a  special  juir.  All  other  crimes 
and  misdemeanorsi  felony,  and  even  the 
highest  crime  known  to  the  law,  high 
treason,  were  always  tried  before  a  com- 
mon  jury.  He  saw  no  reason  for  giving 
to  the  Crown,  in  the  instance  of  libeU.  a 
right  of  selection  which  it  did  not  possess 
in  any  other  case.  It  appeared  to  him, 
therefore,  that  the  only  argument  which 
could  be  urged  on  the  other  side  was  on^ 
founded  on  the  aversion  to  innovate  at 
all  on  the  legal  institutions  of  the  country. 
£xceUeat,  however,  as  the  system  was, 
^e  lapse  of  time  had  introduced  blemishes 
which  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  its 
interests  to  convert  into  beauties,  than  to 
regard  as  parts  of  its  perfection.  Upon 
fll  these  grounds,  after  apologizing  (or  the 
length  of  lime  which  he  bad  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  House,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  begged  leave  to  move, 
'*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
securing  and  extending  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press." 

Sir  Frantu  Bwrdett  seconded  the  mo« 
tion. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  he  had 
listened  with  ail  the  attention  which  was 
due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
lo  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  manner  of 
treating  it.  He  had  no  inclination  to  re- 
sist the  introduction  of  any  measure  pro- 
fessing such  an  object,  however  strongly 
he  might  feel  it  his  duty,  when  it  should 
be  belbre  the  House,  to  oppose  in  all 
their  parts  the  alterations  recommended 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  He  felt 
it  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  established  sys- 
tem of  legal  administration  to  protest 
against  changes  of  such  a  nature  and  ex- 
tent, without  any  proof  that  they  were 
called  for«either  by  necessity  or  conve- 
nience. With  regard  to  the  justification 
by  truth,  he  should  reserve  hunself  for  a 
future  occasion  on  that  branch  of  the  dis- 
cussion ;  and  content  himself  for  the  pre- 
sent with  reminding  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  that  no  official  information  ever 
issued  from  the  attomey-general*s  office 
in  cases  of  private  prosecution.  Upon 
the  general  subject  o(  these  informations 
be  wu  happy  to  observe,  that  bis  hon. 


and  learned  friend  had  distinguished  him* 
self  from  those  who,  in  reference  to  this 
question,  maintained  that  the  present 
limes  were  worse  than  the  times  of  our 
ancestors.  The  attorney-general  said,  he 
considered  that  the  power  of  filing  these 
informations  was  a  power  extremdy  use- 
ful, if  not  essential  to  the  safety  ef  the 
state  in  troublesome  times.  It  ought  to 
be  lodged  somewhere,  and  whetlier  where 
it  was  now  placed,  or  in  the  hands  of 
some  other  officer  of  the  Crown,  made 
but  little  difference  in  the  present  ques- 
tion. It  was  observable,  too,  that  it  was 
a  power,  of  which  the  instances  were  ad- 
nutted  to  be  few  in  which  it  had  been 
abused.  It  was  not  the  business  of  the 
attorney-general  to  hunt  out  libels;  the 
suggestions  came  from  a  variety  of  quar- 
ters; and  if  he  had  instituted  but  one  pro- 
secution, it  was  not  from  the  absence  of 
numerous  applications.  Though  he  had 
filled  the  office  but  a  short  time,  he  had 
assisted  at  the  consultation  of  his  prede- 
cessors for  thirty  years,  and  from  them  be 
had  learned  that  it  was  more  advisable  to 
avoid  than  to  multiply  prosecutions.  The 
single  case  of  the  King  against  Sutton^ 
where  he  had  proceeded  by  informatioo» 
was  one  of  a  most  flagrant  nature— an  at<* 
tempt  to  inflame  an  insurgent  populace  to 
a  continuance  of  their  disorders.  It  was 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  when  it  might 
not  be  so  prudent  to  leave  the  peace  of  a 
district  to  the  deciiion  of  grand  juriea 
surrounded  by  a  tumultuary  multitude, 
that  the  proceeding  by  information  seem- 
ed peculiarly  expedient.  He  could  easily 
conceive  that  it  might  be  proper  to  com- 
mence two  dozen  of  prosecutions  on  an 
emergency,  and  be  satisfied  with  one  con- 
viction, after  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
had  made  it  desirable  to  bury  all  past  of- 
fences in  oblivion.  Adverting  then,  to  the 
last  topio  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's 
speecl^the  employment  of  special  juries 
on  trials  of  libel  prosecuted  by  the  Crown 
—it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
subject  had,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  the  option  of  a  special  jury.  This 
appeared  to  have  been  allowed  because  it 
was  thought  hard  that  in  a  complicated 
case,  or  one  which  rested  on  a  construc- 
tion of  motives,  the  defendant  should  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  having  his  case 
submitted  to  intelligent  as  well  as  upright 
men.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfounded 
than  the  jealousy  of  special  juries,  nor 
more  absurd  than  the  calumny  that  they 
were  packed.     A  common- jury  was  sa- 
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lecied  from  the  constable's  return.  When 
a  special  jury  was  to  be  struck,  the  sheriff, 
or  Ills  deputy,  attended  the  master  of  the 
crown^moe,  with  an  agent  for  each  party. 
The  book  was  then  opened  and  forty-eignt 
selected,  from  whom  each  party  struck 
twelve,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
man  to  say  which  twelve  out  of  the  re- 
maining twenty-four  would  form  the  jury 
on  the  trial.  With  these  explanations  he 
should  not  oppose  the  present  motion,  but 
content  himself  with  observing,  that  the 
proposed  measure  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  dangerous  interference  in  the  existing 
system  of  administering  this  branch  of  the 
criminal  law. 

The  Solicitor  General  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  this  opportunity  of  entering 
his  protest  against  the  alterations  in  the 
law  proposed  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  whose  motion  was  before  the 
House.  As  to  the  proposal  of  allowing 
the  truth  of  a  libel  to  be  given  in  evidence, 
he  thought  it  would  prove  destructive  of 
social  comfort.  It  would  allow  a  man, 
who  had  committed  a  wrong,  by  publish- 
ing what  he  had  no  right  to  publishy  if 
called  to  account  for  this,  to  put  his  ac- 
cuser on  his  defence.  There  was  no  man 
who  might  have  been  guilty  of  any  impru- 
dence in  the  coarse  of  his  life,  of  which 
he  might  have  well  repented — who  might 
have  by  his  future  conduct  retrieved  his 
character«»and  who  might  be  enjoying 
happiness  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  who 
might  not  have  his  deservedly  re-estab- 
lished character  destroyed,  and  his  for- 
tune ruined  by  any  mahcious  person  in  a 
pamphlet  or  newspaper,  bringmg  up  this 
circumstance  forgotten  and  repented 
of.  When  such  a  libeller  was  brought  to 
trial,  he  had  only  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
libel,  according  to  the  proposed  alteration, 
and  then  he  would  come  off  victorious. 
And  this  libeller  might,  day  after  day,  or 
year  after  year,  repeat  the  publication  of 
the  libel,  and  when  called  to  account,  get 
off  by  proving  the  truth  of  it.  Would  not 
such  a  case  show  the  impolicy,  the  in- 
justicCi  of  such  an  alteration  in  the  law? 
As  to  the  power  of  the  attorney-general 
to  file  a  criminal  information  for  libel,  it 
was  a  power  indispensable  to  the  due  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  which  had  not 
been  proved  to  have  been  in  any  case 
abusea*  With  respect  to  special  juries,  if 
there  was  any  one  case  in  which,  more 
than  in  any  other,  it  was  desirable  to  refer 
to  them^  that  case  was  a  case  of  libel. 
Much  better  was  it  that  it  thoold  be 


judged  by  a  jury  of  .enlightened  men, 
than  by  one  composed  of  the  lower  and 
more  ignorant  orders  of  society.  Unless 
he  was  extraordinarily  mistaken,  the  more 
the  House  considered  this  snbiect,  the 
less  likely  it  was  that  they  would  adopt 
the  bill  moved  for  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  to  the  introduction  of  which,  how* 
ever,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  object. 

Mr.  Marryat  admitted  that  the  question 
was  one  of  much  importance,  and  em- 
braced  a  wide  field  of  discussion.  Among 
other  subjects  in  a  manner  connected 
with  it,  was  one  not  hitherto  adverted  to, 
namely,  the  way  in  which  the  characters 
of  most  respectable  individuals  who,  be* 
ing  absent,  or  not  belonging  to  the  Hoosey 
had  no  opportunity  of  defending  them* 
selves,  were  attacked  by  hon.  members. 
The  mode  of  attack  was  in  some  eases 
both  unfair  and  unmanly.  A  case  of  this 
sort  had  occurred  within  his  recollection, 
where  the  character  of  an  absent  indivi- 
dual had  been  assailed  in  a  manner  which 
threatened  not  only  his  property,  but  his 
life :  by  the  speech  of  an  hon.  gentleman^ 
the  person  to  whom  he  alluded  had  been 
exposed  to  the  blind  resentment  of  a  mis« 
guided  mob  [Hearl  from  Mr.  Broug* 
ham^.  The  member  who  had  made  the 
inj uncus  observations  afterwards  refused 
either  to  retract  or  explain  them.  Under 
such  circumstances,  no  means  of  redress 
were  left  to  the  suffering  party  but  to  ap- 
peal to  a  tribunal  of  the  last  resort ;  and 
when  the  member  was  invited  to  it,  his 
answer  was,  that  he  would  meet  the  per- 
son whose  resentment  he  had  provoked, 
with  the  Speaker  for  his  second,  and  the 
Sergeant  at  arms  for  his  bottle*holder 
[Hear,  hear !].  If  some  remedy  for  this 
grievance  could  be  inserted  in  the  bill  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  a  point  of 
some  importance  would  be  gained. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  say  a  few  words  in  consequence  of  the 
most  unprecedented  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack which  he  conceived  had  just  been 
made  upon  him ;  an  attack  which  had  as 
little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  debate  as 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  which 
could  have  no  possible  concern  with  the 
measure  under  consideration.  He  well 
recollected  the  circumstance  to  which 
reference  had  been  made,  though  it  would 
have  been  much  better  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  been  contented  with  plain  terms, 
mstead  of  resortinff  to  a  metaphor  couched 
in  language  so  rc£ned  and  delicate,  that 
the  Hoiise  would  wUUogly  dispense  with 
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Its  repetition*  With  regard  to  the  fact,  it 
was  necessary  to  remind  the  House  of 
some  circumstances  unconnected  with  the 

Suestion  before  it  [Cries  of  question]. 
ie  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in  reply  to  the 
chaise  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  had 
not  been  interrupted  while  making  one  of 
the  most  irrelevant  and  disorderly  speeches 
ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  parliament. 
In  the  course  of  an  inquiry  four  years  ago, 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  a  wit- 
ness had  been  called  to  the  bar  and  exa- 
mined, upon  whMe  testimony  he  (Mr.  B.) 
bad  made  such  remarks  as  appeared  neces- 
sary s  in  doing  so  he  had  consulted  no 
man— least  of  all  the  witness  himself,  and 
•till  less  than  least  of  all— if  such  a  degree 
of  comparison  could  be  allowed— the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  now  chosen  to  inter- 
|i08e.  The  opinion  which  he  had  delivered 
was  strong  and  pointed  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  witness ;  that  opinion  he  was 
now  ready  to  repeat,  if  necessary :  and  he 
was  not  to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  hon.  gentleman's  friend  out  of 
doors,  or  by  the  still  less  regular  proceed- 
ing of  the  hon.  gentleman  within  doors. 
He  had  spoken  at  that  time  sitting  as  a 
fudge  upon  the  conduct  of  the  witness; 
but  soon  afterwards  he  received  a  letter 
from  that  witness,  inclosing  a  copy  of  his 
(Mr.  Brougham's)  speech,  printed  in  one 
of  the  newspapers,  and  requesting  him  to 
state  if  it  were  accurately  reported.  In 
declining  to  give  an  answer  to  such  a  de- 
mand, he  was  persuaded  he  had  only  acted 
as  every  other  member  would  have  done ; 
for  he  was  yet  to  learn,  that  the  privileges 
of  pariiament  were  so  completely  at  an 
end,  that,  after  having  retired  from  the 
business  of  the  session,  and  after  having 
discharged  important  public  duties,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
be  compelled  to  become  a  corrector,  for- 
sooth, or  the  newspaper  reports  of  debates. 
Where  was  the  boasted  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, if  members  were  bound  to  answer 
such  interrogatories  ?  As  the  desire,  how- 
ever, was  conveyed  in  civil  terms,  the  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  it  was  also  civil,  but 
short.  Near  the  dose  of  the  session  he 
had,  however,  received  a  letter  from  the 
same  witness,  very  different  from  the 
former,  containing  the  most  foul  and  un- 
founded aspersions  upon  the  character  of 
a  member  of  parliament,  and  making  as 
deep  an  inroad  into  the  Invaluable  nghts 
of  members  as  could  be  found  on  the  jour- 
nals at  any  period  when  the  privileges  of 
pariiament  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.    This 


letter  repeated  the  former  demand,  accom- 
panied by  a  threat,  and  the  reply  to  it  was 
a  repeated  refusal,  with  the  addition  of  a 
piece  of  advice  for  the  government  of  the 
writer  of  the  threat ;  recommending  him 
to  take  care  how  he  proceeded  furuer  in 
the  line  of  conduct  he  was  pursuing,  since 
if  he  persisted  he  might  find  it  somewhat 
inconvenient  to  himself.  He  heard  no 
furtlier  upon  the  subject  until  three  weeks 
afterwards,  when  he  was  two  hundred 
miles  from  London,  on  professional  busi* 
ness:  the  witness  took  that  opportunity 
of  publishing  the  correspondence,  but, 
though  strongly  advised  by  bis  friends  to 
bring  the  gentleman  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  he  had  not  thought  it  right  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  extremity :  he  now  regretted 
his  forbearance,  partly  on  account  of  cir- 
cumstances that  had  since  happened,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  most  judicious 
conduct  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  on 
this  night  stood  forward  as  the  friend  of 
the  witness.  He  had  been  induced  not  to 
call  the  witness  to  the  bar  by  several  cir^ 
cumstances,  and  mainly  by  one  which  the 
publisher  of  the  letters  had  duly  const* 
dered,  namely,  that  the  session  was  within 
three  or  four  days  of  its  termination,  and 
the  imprisonment  which  the  House  could 
inflict  would,  therefore,  only  be  of  very 
short  duration.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
thrown  out  a  hint  which  was  easily  under- 
stood—that, instead  of  resorting  to  the 
House,  he  (Mr.  B.)  ought  to  have  given 
another  kind  of  answer  to  the  invitation 
sent  [Mr.  Marryat  shook  his  head].  It 
was  vain  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  shake 
his  head :  not  a  man  in  the  House  could 
mistake  what  was  meant ;  and,  should  he 
select  his  elegant  phraseology  from  all 
(Hiarters  of  tl^  town,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  hon.  member  to  convince  the 
House  that  he  intended  to  convey  any 
other  meaning.  If  ever  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  give  such  a  reply  as  that  alluded 
to,  it  would  be  after  considering  well  his 
own  and  the  feelings  of  the  individual  who 
supposed  himself  injured ;  but  there  was 
one  species  of  oerson  who  never  should 

Sossess  Uie  smallest  influence  over  his  con- 
uct  in  this  respect,  because  the  least 
worthy  of  such  an  answer^-^a  man  who 
took  upon  himself  the  part  of  an  interferer 
for  the  sake  of  renewing  and  promoting 
personal  altercation  |]Loud  cheers]. 

Mr.  Marryat  demed  that  he  had  said 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  have 
eiven  the  personal  satisfaction  required; 
but  after  it  had  been  publicly  and  ua« 
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foundedly  asserted  in  the  Hoiisej,  that  An 
individual,  who  employed  in  his  manufac- 
tories 2,000  workmen,  had  stated  that 
bread  and  water  was  food  good  enough  for 
ihe  lower  classes,  it  would  have  b^cn  but 
fair  for  the  member  who  had  made  that 
assertion  to  explain  or  retract  it.  This 
was  all  he  had  intended  to  state;  and 
looking  at  the  sort  of  license  which  some 
gentlemen  allowed  themselves,  he  must 
say  that  the  true  line  to  be  observed  in 
debate,  where  the  characters  of  indivi- 
duals were  involved,  was  "  ne  quid  falsi  di- 
cere«audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat.'* 

Mr.  Brougham  added,  that  he  was  not 
the  only  person  who  had  misunderfltood 
the  hon.  member  who  had  unjustly  ac- 
cused him  of  refusing  to  give  any  expla* 
Bation  as  to  the  correctness  or  incorrect- 
ness of  his  speech. 

Tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke 
to  order,  and  said  that  such  discussions 
being  unconnected  with  the  question  be- 
fore the  House,  were  much  better  discon- 
tinued. 

The  question  upon  the  original  motion 
being  put, 

mx*  Brougham  said,  that  he  should  re- 
serve his  remarks  upon  the  objections 
urged  to  his  proposition  until  a  future 
stage  when  the  bill  should  be  before  the 
House.  With  regard  to  what  had  just 
transpired,  he  wished  to  subjoin,  that  he 
had  on  a  former  occasion  given  an  expla- 
nation of  the  charge  he  had  made  against 
the  witness  whose  cause  was  advocated  by 
the  honourable  member;  he  had  then 
stated,  that  a  part  of  the  speech,  as  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers,  was  correct, 
while  another  part  was  erroneous. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill. 

Copy  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill  for 
flFXURiNG  THE  Liberty  of  the  Press.] 
On  the  31st  May,  Mr.  Brougham  brought 
in  tlie  Bill,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

A  Bill  for  securing  the  Liberty  of 
THE  Press,  and  preventing  the  Abuse 
thereof. 

For  the  more  effectually  securing  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  hath  been  the 
chief  safeguard  of  the  constitution  of  these 
realms,  and  for  the  better  preventing  of 
abuses  in  exercising  the  said  liberty,  and 
in  using  the  privilege  of  public  discussion, 
which  of  undoubted  right  belongeth  to  the 
subject ; 


Be  it  exacted  by  the  King's  mfost  excel* 
lent  majesty 4  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, and  Commons,  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same.  That  from  and  afler  the 
day  of  •  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  his  majesty's  attorney  or  soli- 
citor-general, or  any  other  person  or  per<« 
sons  whatever,  to  exhibit  or  file  any  cri- 
minal information  in  bis  majesty's  court  of 
King's-bench,  against  the  maker  or  pub** 
lisher  of  an^  libel,  or  against  the  speaker 
of  any  seditious  or  defamatory  words,  un- 
less the  said  court  shall  first  have  given 
leave  to  exhibit  or  file  such  information, 
upon  application  being  m&de  for  that  pur- 
pose in  open  court,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act,  made  in  the  4th  and  5th 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  intituled  **  An  Act  to  pre- 
vent malicious  informations  in  the  court 
of  King's-bench;  and  for  the  more  easy 
reversal  of  outlawries  in  the  same  court." 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  that  from  and  afler  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  the  trial  of  any 
indictment  or  information  agsunst  the 
maker  or  publisher  of  any  libel,  or  against 
the  person  uttering  any  seditious  words,  or 
against  the  person  utterin|;  any  defama- 
tory words,  of  and  concerning  any  person 
or  persons,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  his 
majesty's  attorney-general  or  other  coun- 
sel acting  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  or  for 
the  party  prosecuting  in  the  King  s  name, 
or  his  counsel,  to  be  heard  in  reply,  after 
the  defendant  or  defendants,  or  his  or 
their  counsel,  shall  have  been  heard,  un- 
less the  said  defendant  or  defendants  shall 
have  produced  witnesses,  or  otherwise 
given  evidence  in  his  or  their  defence; 
any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary 
hereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  that  from  and  afler  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid,  in  all  cases  where- 
in issue  shall  be  joined  between  the  King 
and  the  defendant  or  defendants,  in  any 
indictment  or  information  for  making  or 
publishing  any  libel,  or  for  uttering  any 
seditious  or  defamatory  words,  in  case  the 
same  shall  come  on  to  be  tried  before  any 
justices  of  assize  or  Nisi  Prius,  in  any 
county  of  England,  or  before  the  justices 
of  any  county  palatine,  or  by  the  great 
sessions  of  Wales,  the  same  panel  shall  be 
annexed  and  returned  by  the  shcrifi*to  €am 
jury  proccasi  as  the  sheriff  returns  to  tiy 
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the  other  issues  joined  at  those  assizes  or 
sessions,  and  the  said  issue  shall  be  tried 
by  a  jury  taken  from  such  panel ;  but  in 
ease  the  same  shall  come  on  to  be  tried  at 
tlie  bar  of  the  court  of  King*s-bench,  then, 
that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  place  out 
of  which  the  jury  is  directed  to  come,  shall« 
return  such  persons  only  as  are  qualified 
to  serve,  and  for  the  time  being  do  seve- 
rally and  actually  serve  upon  common 
juries  for  such  county  or  place :  Provided 
always,  that  any  party  or  parties  moving 
the  court,  out  of  which  the  record  comes, 
for  leave  to  have  the  issue  tried  by  a  spe- 
cial jury,  the  said  court  sliall  have  power 
and  authority  to  order  and  direct  the  same 
to  be  tried  by  a  specif  jury,  upon  the 
consent  of  the  other  party  or  parties,  sig- 
nified either  by  counsel  in  open  court,  or 
by  the  signatures  of  such  parties,  their 
counsel  or  agents. 

And  be  it  furtlier  enacted,  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  that  from  and  after  the 
day  of  in  the  year 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen, 
If  any  person  or  persons  shall  maliciously 
apeak  of  and  concerning  any  other  person 
or  persons,  any  defiimatory  word  or  words, 
injorious  to  the  reputation  of  such  person 
or  persons,  the  person  or  persons  so  speak* 
ing  the  same  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  have  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
may  be  prosecuted  for  the  same  by  indict- 
ment or  information,  and  upon  conviction 
may  be  punished  for  the  same  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  before  whom  he  she  or  they  may  be 
tried. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  that  in  all  cases  of  pro* 
aecuiion  by  indictment  or  information, 
against  the  maker  or  publisher  of  any 
libel,  or  against  the  person  uttering  any 
seditious  words,  or  ag^nst  the  person 
uttering  any  defamatory  words  of  and  con- 
cerning any  other  person  or  persons,  in 
which  cases  issue  shall  be  joined  between 
the  King  and  the  defendant,  it  shall  and 
ma^jT  be  lawful  for  tlie  defendant  to  give  a 
notice  to  his  majesty's  attorney-general, 
or  other  counsel  actmg  on  behalf  of  his 
mi^esty,  or  to  the  party  prosecuting  in 
the  King's  name,  or  liis  attorney  or  agent, 
free  days  before  the  day  upon 
which  the  trial  of  the  said  tssoe  or  issues 
is  to  come  on,  that  he  means  to  give  evi« 
deace  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  contained 
in  the  said  libel,  or  of  the  matters  ex- 
pressed by  the  said  seditious  words,  or  by 
thetaid  defamatory  words,  and  Ihereupon 
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and  upon  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  before  whom  the  said  issue  or  issues 
shall  be  tried,  that  such  notice  has  been 
given,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  defend* 
ant  to  give  evidence  of  the  truth  of  such 
matters  as  aforesaid :  Provided  always, 
that  his  majesty's  attorney-general,  or 
other  counsel  acting  on  behalf  of  his  ma- 
jesty, or  the  party  prosecuting  the  said  in* 
dictment  or  information  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  evi- 
dence of  the  falsehood  of  the  said  matters 
both  before  the  said  defendant,  shall  open 
his  case,  if  he  or  they  shall  think  proper, 
and  also  by  way  of  reply  to  the  evidence 
of  the  defendant,  if  he  shall  oBer  any  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  said  matters : 
Provided  likewise,  that  the  jury  who  shall 
try  the  said  issue  or  issues,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  find  a  general  verdict  of  guiky 
or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  evidence, 
and  shall  not  be  required  to  find  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty,  by  reason  that  the  truth  of 
the  said  matters  may  have  been  proved  to 
their  satisfaction,  or  to  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  by  reason  that  the  said  matters 
shall  not  have  been  proved  to  be  true,  or 
shall  have  been  proved  to  be  false :  IVo- 
vided  likewbe,  tnat  the  court  before  whom 
such  issue  or  issues  shall  be  tried,  may 
give  such  directions  as  it  shall  think  fit  to 
the  jury  who  are  to  try  the  said  issue  or 
issues,  upon  the  import  or  nature  of  the 
evidence  given,  as  well  for  the  prosecu- 
tion as  for  the  defendant,  touching  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  said  matters. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  taken 
or  construed  to  prevent  the  jury  before 
whom  the  said  issue  or  issues  may 'be 
tried,  from  finding  a  special  verdict,  if 
they  shall  think  fit,  upon  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  in  like  manner  as 
they  might  have  done  if  this  act  had  noC 
been  made. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  further 
enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  in 
all  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  informa- 
tion against  the  maker  or  publisher  of  any 
libel,  or  against  the  person  uttering  any 
seditious  words,  or  against  the  person 
uttering  any  defamatory  words,  of  and 
concemix\g  any  other  person  or  personsy 
in  which  the  defendant  shall  have  giveo 
notice  to  the  prosecutor,  that  he  meant  to 
give  eyideoce  of  the  truth  of  the  mattert 
contained  in  such  libel,  or  expressed  by 
such  seditious  or  defamatory  words,  and 
shall  offer  no  sudi  evidence  at  tlie  trial  of 
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the  said  indictmeni  or  information  ;  and  if 
the  said  defendant  shall  be  found  guilty 
by  the  verdict,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  court  before  whom  the  said  defen- 
dant is  brought  to  receive  sentence*  to 
take  into  their  consideration  the  notice 
BO  given  as  aforesaid  by  the  defendant, 
and  that  no  evidence  of  the  truth  was 
offered  by  him. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  fur- 
ther enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  in  all  prosecutions  by  indictment  or 
information  against  the  maker  or  publisher 
of  any  libel,  or  against  the  person  speaking 
any  seditious  words,  or  against  the  person 
speaking  any  defamatory  words,  of  and 
concerning  any  other  person  or  persons, 
in  which  prosecutions  the  defendant  shall 
have  given  evidence  touching  the  truth  of 
the  matters  contained  in  the  said  libel,  or 
expressed  by  the  said  seditious  or  defa- 
matory words,  if  the  said  defendant  shall 
notwithstanding  be  found  guilty  by  the 
verdict,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court 
before  whom  he  shall  be  brought  to  re- 
ceive sentence,  to  take  into  their  conside- 
ration the  evidence  given  by  the  said 
defendant  touching  the  truth  of  the  said 
matters ;  and  if  they  shall  think  fit  to  give 
such  'Sentence  as  they  might  and  would 
have  given  if  no  such  evidence  had  been 
offered,  and  if  they  shall  think  fit  to  order 
and  require  that  the  defendant  shall  suffer 
a  greater  ounishment,  by  reason  of  the 
evidence  which  he  has  given  touching  the 
truth  of  the  said  matters. 
^  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  autho- 
rity aforesaid,  that  in  all  prosecutions 
against  the  maker  or  publisher  of  any 
libel,  by  indictment  or  information,  in 
which  issue  shall  be  joined  between  the 
King  and  the  defendant,  it  shall  and  may 
beiawful  for  the  said  defendant  to  give  in 
evidence  that  the  said  libel  was  made  or 
published  without  his  privity  consent  or 
khowledge:  provided  always,  that  the 
jury  before  whom  the  said  issue  shall  be 
lried»  shall  be  at  liberty,  to  find  a  general 
verdict  of  guilty^  notwithstanding  such 
evidence;  provided  likewise,  that  the 
said  jury  shall  be  at  liberty  to  find  a  spe- 
cial verdict  upon  the  whole  matters  in 
evidence  before  them,  in  like  manner  as 
if  tliitk  act  bad  not  passed. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  that  from  and  after  the 
I  massing  of  this  act,  it  shall  and  may  be 
awful  for  the  plaintiff  or  plaintifiii,  in  any 
action  brought  for  defamatory  words, 
spoken  of  and  conceniDg  him  or  tbcm^ 
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to  sue  for  and  recover  damages  for  Ae 
utterins  and  speaking  those  words,  pro- 
vided the  same  are  in  any  way  injurious 
to  the  character  and  reputation  of  the 
plaintiff  or  plaintifib,  and  notwithstanding 
the  same  words  may  not  impute  to  him  or 
them  any  indictable  offence:  provided 
always,  that  the  court  before  whom  such 
action  is  tried,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  direct 
the  jury  upon  the  import  of  the  said  wordSf 
if  they  shall  think  fit. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  that  from  and  after  the 

day  of  in  the 

year  one  thonsand  eight  hundred  and 
sixteen,  if  any  action  or  suit  shall  be 
brought  against  the  maker  or  publisher  of 
any  libel,  or  against  the  person  uttering 
defamatory  words»  of  and  concerning  any 
person  or  persons,  it  shall  not  be  lawfiu 
for  the  defendant  to  plead  in  justificatioB 
that  the  matters  contained  m  the  said 
libel,  or  expressed  by  the  said  defamatory 
words,  were  true,  but  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  said  defendant  to  plead  the  general 
issue,  and  to  give  notice  days 

before  the  trial  of  tlie  same  to  the  plain* 
tiff,  that  he  means  to  give  the  truth  of  the 
said  matters  in  evidence,  and  thereupon, 
and  upon  proving  that  such  notice  was 
duly  served  upon  the  plaintiff,  his  attor- 
ney or  agent,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  defendant  to  give  evidence  under  the 
general  issue,  of  the  truth  of  the  said  mat- 
ters, which  evidence  shall  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  court  and  jury  before 
whom  the  cause  shall  be  tried :  provided 
always,  that  notwithstanding  the  truth  of 
the  said  matters  ^shall  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  said  court  and  jury,  it 
shall  still  be  lawful  for  the  said  court  to 
direct  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  with  such  damages  as  they  shall 
think  proper,  and  for  the  said  jury  to  find 
such  verdict,  if  they  shall  think  fit. 

Bank  JIestrictiov  Bill.]  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  further 
Consideration  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  Bank  Restriction  bill. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  he  felt  it  hia  duty 
to  oppose  the  measure  in  its  present  form, 
and  contended  that  a  clause  was  required 
to  compel  the  directors  of  the  Bank  to 
make  preparations  to  resume  cash  My» 
ments  at  tlie  end  of  two  years.  By  tbeir 
silence  they  had  admitted  that  they  would 
do  nothing  in  consequence  of  the  mere 
suggestion  in  ihe  preamble ;  and  he  was 
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canTtnced  that  the  desirable  object  of  a 
gold  carreocy  would  not  be  attained, 
what  he  particularly  wiahed  to  remind 
the  Houie  of  wai,  that  by  this  restrictive 
measure  the  House  waS  making  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England  lU  masters, 
and  that  the  country  was  p^jrfecUy  at 
their  discretion,  if  parliament  su^ed 
them  to  have  the  power  of  refusing  to 
give  specie  for  their  own  paper.  The 
public,  he  maintainedi  could  be  consi- 
dered as  neither  more  nor  less  than  en- 
slaved by  the  Bank,  if  such  a  power  was 
allowed.  It  was  but  about  ten  days  ago 
that  he  had,j>bserved  in  the  London  6a- 
aette  a  notice  that  the  Bank  would,  he 
believed  in  October,  call  in  the  5<.  6d. 
bank  tokens,  and  that  new  tokens  would 
be  issued,  paying,  however,  not  less  than 
eight  at  a  time.  Such  was  the  notice  of 
the  directors,  but  what  did  it  amount  toi 
•«-«  direct  order  and  command  that  any 
peisoD  receiving  money  at  the  Bank 
ahouM  be  obliged  to  take  at  least  eight 
of  these  tokens.  He  begged  the  House 
to  consider  what  an  extensive  power  was 
thus  granted  to  the  Bank ;  for  if  at  one 
period  the  directors  were  iJlowed  to  issue 
not  less  than  eight  at  a  time,  it  would 
soon  amount  to  80,  800,  8,000,  or  what 
number  they  should  choose  to  name.  He 
did  not  rest  these  opinions  merely  upon 
himself;  they  were  also  those  of  many 
boo.  gentlemen  better  acquainted  with 
the  subject  than  himself;  and  he  consi- 
dered that  he  should  be  wanting  in  his 
doty  both  to  the  Jlouse  and  to  the  coun- 
try, if  he  did  not  move  by  way  of  amend- 
ment. That  the  report  of  the  bill  be  taken 
into  further  consideration  this  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  Grenfett  thought  that  the  House 
had  bad  ample  and  abundant  proof  of  the 
profligacy  of  the  measure  about  to  be 
adopted  by  parliament;  and  conceived 
that  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  his  duty 
if  he  did  not  strenuously  resist  a  system 
which,  in  every  light,  appeared  to  biro 
moat  unjustiBable  and  indecent ;  and  ap- 
plying, as  he  did,  his  observations  to  the 
^stem,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
that  mtem  upon  which  the  Bank  con- 
ducted themselves  to  the  public,  was  that 
of  a  usurious  money-lender,  who  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  get  into  his  clutches  one 
who  cared  not  how  or  in  what  manner  his 
life  or  his  fortune  were  spent  or  squan- 
dered away.  As  long  as  he  had  the  ho- 
nour ofa  seat  in  the  House,  and  God  gave 
hia  health,  he  wouU  enter  his  protest 
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against  a  measure  which  he  should  always 
consider  as  one  which  took  the  money  out 
of  the  pockets  of  those  who  could  but  ill 
afibrd  it,  and  enriched  those  who  bad  al- 
ready amassed  too  great  a  wealth  by  usu- 
rious means. 

Mr.  Baring  wij^  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  what  had  fallen  from  the. 
noble  lord  before  the  question  was  put. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  Bank  woula  be 
bound  to  comply  with  any  measure  par- 
liament might  ludge  most  proper  to  adopt* 
He  could  not  deny  but  that  the  directors 
were  compelled  so  to  comply,  but  the 
court  would  not  be  called  upon  to  state 
what  particular  construction  the  Bank 
might  put  upon  any  precise  expression 
which  might  have  been  used;  this,  again, 
was  construed  into  a  reluctance  to  give 
proper  information,  and  a  design  to  con* 
ceat  some  hidden  secret ;  but,  however 
anxious  the  directors  might  be,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  to  give  this  infor- 
mation to  the  House,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  wu  sought  did 
not  ffive  much  encouragement  to  those 
by  whom  it  was  possessed  to  divulge  it* 
Ha  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  as  an 
individual,  that  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years  the  Bank  ought  to  be  considered  aa 
m  some  measure  oound  to  restore  cash 
payments ;  but  the  noble  lord  had  asserted 
that  there  was  no  notoriety  which  proved 
the  necessity  of  this  restrictive  measure. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  quite  foi^gotten 
by  his  noble  friend,  that  ouring  Uie  last 
war  there  was, no  possibility  of  any  mass 
of  gold  being  collected  mto  the  country, 
on  account  of  the  stale  of  exchanges,  and 
that  until  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  little  more  than  a  month,  the  gold 
had  been  daily  going  out  of  the  countr}\ 
It  was  impossible  that  that  gold  could  be 
brought  back,  although  the  exchange  had 
taken  a  favourable  turn,  either  in  a  day  or 
a  month ;  but  a  much  longer  period  waa 
requisite ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  all 
those  who  were  the  most  conversant  in 
this  question,  that  two  years  was  not  too 
lon^  a  time  to  allow,  before  the  Bank 
could  safely  return  to  cash  payments.  If 
the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord  were 
agreed  to,  what  would  be  the  consequence  f 
Nothing  less  than  the  complete  sti^iatioa 
of  trade.  The  taxes  could  not  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  great  wheel,  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  depended,  would 
be  completely  checked  and  clogged  ep. 
This  reasoning  followed  naturally  from 
the  very  arguments  of  tlie  noble  lord, 
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«rheD  he  asserted,  that  any  reduction  in 
ihe  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
calamities,  to  the  country.  Would  not  a 
rieduction  in  the  circulation,  then,  so  much 
to  be  dreaded,  be  the  very  consequence 
of  the  motion  of  the  noble  rord,  if  agreed 
top  He  felt  perfectly  confident  that  no 
Jion.  member  would  vote  for  the  restric- 
tion on  account  of  any  interest  the  Bank 
of  England  could  have  in  the  question ; 
and  he  could  assure  the  House  that  the 
very  first  moment  that  it  might  be  thought 
fit  and  proper  to  return  to  cash  payments, 
the  Bank  would  be  most  ready  to  comply 
with  the  order  of  parliament, 

Mr.  Hammerstey  opposed  the  amend- 
ment. He  conceived  that  it  would  be  an 
impossibility  for  the  Bank  to  return  now 
to  cash  payments  without  involving  the 
country  in  new  troubles  and  difficulties. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the 
amendment,  and  negatived  without  a  divi« 
sion. 

^Ir.  Horner  observed,  that  as  it  appear* 
ed  from  the  observations  of  hishon.  friend 
(Mr.  Baring),  that  the  bill  was  understood 
to  imply  merely,  that  the  Bank  should  re* 
sume  payments  in  cash  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  he  thought  it  proper  to  propose  a 
clause,  providing  that  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  should  take  measures  immediately, 
in  order  that  cash  payments  might  be  re- 
suroed,  at  as  early  a  period  after  the  pas- 
sing of  that  act,  as  appeared  to  them  to 
be  expedient. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
marked, that  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  similar  to  that 
which  he  had  made  before,  and  that  on 
the  present  occasion  he  had  urged  no  ad- 
ditional arguments  in  its  favour.  Besides, 
it  was  merely  declaratory  of  the  preamble 
of  the  bill,  and  was  therefore  unneces- 
sary. 

The  House  divided  pn  the  clause,  when 
there  appeared, 

For  the  clause 32 

Against  it 135 

Majority 103 

Lisit  of  the  Minority^ 
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Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
JUilton,  lord 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Morland,  S.  B. 
Marryat,  Joseph 
Moore,  Peter 
North,  Dudley 
Nugent,  lord 
Palmer,  C. 
Philips,  George 

Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G.    Homer,  Francis 
The  report  was  then  agreed  to. 
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Preston,  R. 
Rancliffe,  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Sharp,  R. 
Smyth,  J.  H, 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Wharton,  John 
Wynn,  C.  W. 

Tellers. 
Grenfeil,  Pascoe 
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Thunday,  May  9. 
Helleston  Election  Bill.]  Earl 
Stanhope  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
endure  this,  any  longer  in  the  extent .  to 
which  it  had  been  carried.  Here  was  a 
bill  on  the  subject  of  the  elections  for  the 
borough  of  Helleston,  whidi  had  been  or* 
dered  to  be  printed ;  and  now,  on  looking 
at  the  printed  bill,  he  found  that  they  had 
made  perfect  nonsense  of  it.  The  bill 
enacted,  that  certain  freeholders  as  men- 
tioned in  the  bill,  diould  vote  by  ballot^ 
and  then  afterwards  the  printed  bill  enacted 
that  the  right  of  voting  should  be  in  the 
freeholders  and  inhabitants  householders 
aforesaid,  there  having  been  no  aforesaid 
inhabitants  householders.  He  had  looked 
at  the  original  to  see  whether  it  contained 
any  of  this  nonsense,  and  found  that  there 
were  no  such  words  as  inhabitants  hotise- 
holders.  Then  the  name  of  a  parish  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  was  in  the  original  spell 
with  an  «and  sometimes  with  an  f,  and  the 
printer  had  taken  care  wherever  it  was  e 
M\  the  copy  to  print  with  an  i,  and  wher* 
ever  it  was  i  in  the  copy  to  print  with  an  r. 
The  print  and  the  origmal  did  not  agree^ 
and  he  moved  that  the  bill  be  printed,  such 
former  printing  being  considered  no  prin-* 
ting  at  all — Ordered  accordingly. 


Atberlcy,  A. 
Barham,  Joseph 
Bunlett,  sir  Francis 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  S. 
Duncannon,  lord 
Folkestone,  locd 
Forbes^  C. 


Gaskell,  B. 
Gordon,  Robt. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Knox,  Thos. 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lamb  ton,  J.  G. 
l^ttleton,  hon.  W, 
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Thursday ^  May  9. 

Leather  Tax].  Lord  AUhorp,  in 
rising  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  House  for 
a  repeal  of  the  duties  aflecting  the  manu- 
facture of  leather,  expressed  his  appre- 
hensions lest  ha  might  be  considered  too 
obstrusive  in  thus  bringing  forward  two 
motions  of  such  importance,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  week.  With  respect  to  the 
present,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  said,  that 
fiis  only  reason  for  submitting  it  to  the 
House,  was  the  particular  interest  which 
hi«  pwn  immediate  cpnatituents  felt  in  thp 
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question ;  and  be  confessed,  that  were  it 
not  for  that  connexion,  he  would  not  be 
the  member  to  appear  foremost  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  but  he  could  with  sincerity  assure 
the  Hou8e>  that,  feeling  as  he  did  respect- 
ing it,  he  would  most  gUidly  have  coocur- 
red  with  any  other  member  in  promoting 
a  measure  of  such  vast  importance  to  the 
general  interests  of  tlie  country.  He  fear- 
ed lest  many,  coobidering  only  the  com- 
mon uses  to  which  leather  was  applied,  and 
its  great  comparative  cheapness,  might 
treat  the  question  with  an  air  of  ridicule, 
or  at  least  of  levity ;  but  who  could  deny 
the  importance  attached  to  the  question, 
on  reflecting  that  it  related  to  one  of  the 
staple  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and 
the  number  of  persons  — not  less  than 
500,000 — employed  in  it  ?  The  manufac- 
ture of  leather  was  one  in  which  this  coun- 
try particularly  excelled;  so  much  so, 
that  at  any  thing  like  an  equality  of  price, 
our  manufacturers  could  never  dread  com- 
petitors in  any  foreign  market ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  persons  employed,  the 
House  should  consider  not  merely  their 
numbers  but  their  description,  for  many 
who  were  incapable,  from  accidents  to  ob- 
tain a  livelihood  in  any  other  tradecould  work 
in  leather  manufactories  —  as  a  proof  of 
which,  he  need  only  refer  the  House  to  a 
well-known  fact,  of  a  Mr.  Brunei!,  an  in- 
genious friend  of  his,  having  established  a 
manufactory  of  shoes,  in  whicli  none  were 
employed  but  such  as  had  lost  a  limb  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  The  leather 
trade,  however,  was  at  present  in  a  state  of 
most  extreme  depression,  and  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  were  principally 
ooDcemed  in  it,  hundreds  of  journeymen 
were  thrown  on  their  parishes  not  havine 
any  meau^  of  providing  a  subsistence.  It, 
then,  he  could  prove  that  the  state  of  dis- 
tress resulted  from  the  operation  of  the 
tax  and  would  terminate  with  its  removal, 
and  also  that  the  present  mode  of  collect- 
ing the  tax  was  calculated  to  increase  the 
grievance  manifold,  he  conceived  that  he 
should  have  made  out  a  case  sufficient  to 
induce  the  House  to  concur  with  him  in 
effecting  iu  total  repeal. — The  first  point 
would,  he  felt,  be  extremely  difficult  of 
proof;  for  while  every  trade  and  every 
branch  of  commerce  laboured  under  a  ge- 
neral depression,  it  would  be  hard  to  point 
out  the  cause  of  a  particiUar  distress.  The 
papers,  however,  that  were  laid  on  the  U- 
ble,  would  show  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  produce  of  the  original  ta^  previous 
tfi  the  increased  duty  in  181^  in  come* 


quence  of  a  progressive  increase  of  hone 
consumption  and  foreign  export,  and  also 
point  out  the  continued  diminution  of  the 
produce  since  doubling  the  tax.  The 
amount  of  the  tax  in  1802,  was  251,391/. ; 
in  1811,  it  increased  to  807,416/. ;  but  the 
falling  off  in  the  year  1816,  was  no  less 
than  30,000/.  This  falling  off  arose,  not 
from  the  decrease  of  the  homeconsumption, 
but  from  a  cessation  of  the  army  contracts^ 
and  a  diminution  of  the  foreign  exports. 
Thtf  army  contracts  could  not  of  course, 
be  restored ;  but  essential  relief  would  be 
afforded  by  encoursging  exportation.  It 
had  been  represented  to  him  that  if  the 
duties  were  removed,  tapned  leather  would 
fall  6d.  in  the  pound,  which  would  catise  a 
reduction  in  tlie  price  of  shoes  for  expor* 
tation,  of  one  shilling  a  pair,  and  he  un- 
derstood from  several  persons  in  the  trade, 
that  if  they  could  lower  their  shoes  one 
sliilling  a  pair,  they  could  easily  command 
a  sale  in  the  foreign  market.  All  this  of 
course  depended  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  that  had  been  made  to  him,  and 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  them  per- 
fectly correct.  This  wo  uld  compensate  fpr 
the  loss  of  the  army  contracts,  and  relieve 
the  trade  from  its  present  depression.*- 
He  would  next  refer  to  the  most  important 
part  of  the  question,  which  was  the  mode 
of  collecting  the  tax.  It  was  a  principle 
of  taxation,  that  those  taxes  should  he 
preferred,  which  brought  most  into  the 
exchequer  with  the  least  possible  injtnry  to 
the  contributor,  while  those  which  sensi- 
bly depressed  or  ruined  a  trade,  should  be 
altogether  rejected. — Such  he  represented 
to  be  the  effects  of  the  present  system^ 
which  deprived  the  leather  trade  of  four 
times  as  much  as  it  put  into  the  exchequer, 
caused  a  waste  of  time  and  capital  to  the 
tanners  and  curriers,  and,  by  its  injurious 
operation,  prevented  the  complete  tanning 
of  the  leather.  The  mode  was  this— after 
it  had  undergone  the  process  of  tanning 
the  excise  officer  came  to  collect  the  duty 
and  imprinted  his  stamp  upon  the  leather. 
The  tanner  was  not  allowed  to  curry  his 
own  leather,  because  in  the  process  of  cur- 
rying some  of  the  surface  was  perhaps  to 
be  cut  off,  and  the  appearance  of  the  hide 
so  altered,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  whether  it  had  paid  the  duty  or 
not.  This  was  the  first  restriction,  and 
was  imposed  as  early  as  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  but  by  means  of  it  much  time 
was  lost,  and  as  the  process  of  currving 
could  not  be  unders one,  unless  the  nide 
were  wet  througbi  ibk  alternate  wetting 
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and  drying  injured  the  material  extreroety; 
beaidea,  as  the  leather  waa  not  wetted  in 
tan-holes,  but  in  plain  water  much  of  the 
vegetable  principle  must  be  extracted  from 
It,  and  the  water  in  which  it  was  soaked 
was  generally  as  strongly  impregnated  with 
it,  as  that  in  the  original  tan-hole.    To 
obviate  this  injury  to  the  leather  a  plan  had 
been  suggested  of  stamping  the  raw  hides; 
but  as  hides,  when  taken  out  of  the  lime 
were  not  capable  of  retaining  the  stamp, 
he  did  not  think  such  a  plan  practicable— 
and  that,  in  short,  the  present  restriction 
must  be  continued,  or  the  duty  altogether 
ffiven  up.     The  noble  lord  then  entered 
into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  quantities 
of  leather  that  had  been  stamped  since  the 
year  1811  to  the  present  time,  and  showed 
that  the  quantity  in  the  last  year  was  less 
than  that  in  1811,  by  2,242,000  pounds  of 
leather;  and  the  decrease  in  the  present 
year  would,  he  thought,  be  little  short  of 
5,600,000  pounds — making  a  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  50,000/.  or  60,OOM.   a  year. 
This  country,  he  observed,  was  supported 
altogether  by  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
her  manufacturers^  and  it  became  the  ^ 
vemment  to  exercise  an  enlightned  policy 
towards  them.      The  increase  of  public 
wealth  should  bear  some  proportion  (un« 
fortunately  it  must  necessarily  be  a  small 
one)  to  the  increase  of  the  public  debt; 
but  this  could  not  be  expected  while  one 
of  the  staple  manufactures  waa  depressed 
by  a  severe  system  of  taxation.    The  lea- 
ther trade  was  one  very  susceptible  of  im- 
provement from  every  branch  of  science, 
and  particularly  from  chemistry;   but  it 
was  unhappily  a  well  known  fact,  that  the 
improvements  in  that  had  been  less  within 
the  last  century  than  those  of  any  other 
in  the  country.    The  House  must  be  well 
aware,  that  such  a  circumstance  was  not 
to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  intelligence 
in  those  who  were  engaged  in  that  trade, 
but  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  severe 
restrictions  that  so    long   oppressed   it. 
These  he  trusted,  the  House  would  enable 
him  to  remove,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
moved  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  duties  on  leather. 

Mr.  Wiiliam  Smithy  in  rising  to  second 
the  motion,  disclaimed  any  desire  of  repeal- 
ing all  the  duties  on  leather,  but  merelv 
the  present  tax  as  now  collected.  It 
would  be  a  serious  evil  in  the  present  em- 
barrassed state  of  our  finances  to  take  off 
a  tax  of  600,000{.  a-year,  without  having 
a  fair  chance  of  reimbursing  the  treasury 
to  a  nearly  equal  amouut ;  but  thisi  he 
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thought,  mi^ht  be  effected  by  giving  an 
additional  stimulus  to  exportation.     The 
aerious  grievance  which  in  the  present 
system    called    for  correction  was,  the 
mode  adopted  for  collecting  the  tax.    In- 
deed,  generally  speaking,  the  greatest  evil 
in  finance  was  the  mode  of  collecting  of 
the  revenues;  for  among  the  persons  ap* 
pointed  for  that  purpose  there  existed  an 
esprit  de  corps^  which  induced  them,  at  all 
events,  to  raise  as  much  as  possible,  that 
they  might  seem  useful  to  the  country 
and  government,  no  matter  how  injurious 
those  exactions  or  their  system  might  be 
to  the  real  interests  of  the  state.    To  him 
the  restrictions  now  affecting  the  leather 
trade,  appeared  extremely  injurious,  for 
the  expenses  of  collectinff  the  duties  were 
confessed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer to  be  as  much  as  the  duties  them* 
selves.       Those   duties    might   perhaps 
amount  to  600,000/.  and  he  thought  that 
there  would  be  no  diffioulty  of  devising 
some  means  of  collecting  that,  or  nearly 
that  amount,  without  any  vexation  or  dis- 
tress to  the  trade.    The  mode  of  stamping 
hides  might  be  abolished.      Every  one 
knew  that  a  hide  was  not  like  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief—that it  could  not  be  put  into  a 
person's  pocket — in  short,  that  it  was  an 
article  very  difficult  to  smuggle.    It  could 
not  be  carried  into  and  out  of  a  tan-yard 
without  being  easily  detected ;  and  if  a 
duty  of  three  shtlliogs  were  imposed  upon 
every  hide  taken  out  of  a  tan-yard,  it  would 
be  little  worth  a  tanner's  while  to  run  the 
risk  of  even  a  trifling  penalty,  much  less 
one  of  20/.  or  SO/,  in  attempting  to  smug- 
gle them.    He  did  not  consider  three  sbu* 
lings  a  hide  too  large  a  duty ;  but  even  at 
two  shillings,  it  would  nearly  produce  the 
amount  of  the  presenl  tax.    The  quantity 
of  British  hides  annually  tanned,  was  about 
2,600,000,  the  foreign  900,000  or  a  million. 
These,  at    two    shillings    a    hide,  gave 
800,000/.     He  had  been  informed,  that 
the  quality  of  the  South  American  hidea 
was  such,  as  would  enable  them  to  bear  a 
small  import  duty,  which,  at  two  shillings 
a  hide  would  produce  nearly  200,000/. 
making  altogether  500,000/.      And  thus« 
at  a  small  sacrifice,  they  would  be  freed 
from  all  the  present  vexatious  restrictions, 
and  the  tanner  might  then  curry  his  own 
hide,  if  he  pleased  [a  lau^h]  •    This  would 
be  a  boon  that  would  give  an  additional 
spur  to  their  industry :  and  by  the  general 
wealth  and  comfort  it  would  diffuse,  would 
fiir  more  than  counterbalance  the  200,000i. 
loat  by  the  ezeheqpier.    But  he  did  not 
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Mippose  diflt  all  this  would  be  loftt.    Be»  I 
■iaes  the  board  of  exciae»  tbe  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  was  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  other  sources  of 


he  meant  the  persons  who  weie  largely 
employed  in  Ine  manu&cture.  In  all 
taxes  of  this  sort,  it  became  desirable,  for 
the  purposes  of  cheap  collection,  that  the 
trade  should  be  in  few  hands;  and  he  un- 
derstood that  the  proprietora  of  the  large 
tan-yards  rather  preferred  the  present 
mode  of  levying  the  tax,  because  it  tended 
to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  trade  to 
other  persons.  He  understood  that  the 
whole  number  of  tanners  in  the  kingdom, 
including  those  of  London,  was  not  more 
than  1,700.  But  the  mode  of  levving  the 
tax  which  he  recommended  would  proba- 
bly greatly  increase  that  number;  so  tliat 
instead  of  a  few  large  tanners  enjoying  a 
kind  of  monopoly,  and  making  a  great 
deal  of  money,  tneir  numbers  would  be 
doubled,  which  would  be  far  more  condu- 
cive both  to  indiyidual  and  national  pros* 
parity. 

The  Ckancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  question  had  been  taken  up  by 
the  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite, on  the  principle  of  local  interests ; 
out  tbejr  had  argued  it  fairly,  and  with 
some  yiew  to  the  general  good.  He, 
however,  would  have  preferred  a  motion 
foV  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  manu&cture  of  and  duties  upon 
leather,  and  such  a  motion  he  would  him- 
adf  propose;  for  when  persons  felt  them- 
aelyes  oppressed,  and  claimed  the  interfer- 
ence of  tne  House,  it  wu  right  that  the 
facta  should  be  inquired  into,  and  the  grie* 
▼ancea  remedied.  The  hon.  member  bad 
spoken  of  the  great  importance  to  this 
country  of  preserving  so  large  a  revenue, 
after  the  immense  sacrifice  &at  had  been 
already  made,  and  at  the  same  time  seem- 
ed prepared  with  a  plan  for  removing  the 
restrictions  and  reimbutsing  the  treasury. 
—He  would  not  then  inquire  whether  the 
plan  was  practicable  or  not;  but  such  a 
one  had  been  formerly  proposed  in  a  com- 
mittee on  the  leather  duties,  and  the  diffi- 
culties then  complained  of  were  deemed 
insuperable.  The  noble  lord  had  cepre- 
aented  the  leather  trade  as  particularly 
depressed ;  but  there  was  no  other  branch 
cf  the  manufactures  of  tbe  countnr  more 
liable  to  auffisr  from  the  revulsion  ot  prices 
occasioned  by  the  return  of  peace*  The 
encouragement  it  received  during  the  war 
from  the  govenunent  contracts  was  very 


great ;  and  it  might  be  remembered  thai 
when,  in  1812,  the  increased  duty  waa 
proposed,  the  chief  objectbn  was,  that  tbe 
government  would  have  to  pay  one-third 
of  it.  The  best  estimate,  however,  that 
he  could  collect,  of  the  amount  paid  annu- 
ally by  government  for  leather  contracts^ 
was  about  SOfiOOLi  which,  when  distri« 
buted  throughout  the  trade,  must  infuse 
mat  life  and  activity.  When  the  noble 
lord  attributed  to  the  increased  duty  th* 
distresses  of  the  trade,  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten,  that,  with  tlie  increase  of  duty,  no 
new  restrictions  were  imposed,  but  that  they 
had  all  existed  ever  since  the  time  of  queen 
Anne.  The  riffht  hon.  gentleman  then 
entered  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
produce  of  the  tax,  since  that  period  to 
the  present,  to  prove  that  no  reduction 
had  taken  place  to  the  amount  stated  by 
lord  Althorp.  In  the  eight  years  esdii^ 
in  1754,  the  average  amount  of  the  tax  as 
1^.  a  pound,  was  168,200/.  It  had  risen 
to  double  that  in  the  year  1812;  and  the 
tax  being  then  doubled,  its  produce  in 
every  year  since  was,  on  an  average,  dou* 
ble  its  former  amount,  although  the  im» 
ports  from  tbe  river  De  la  Plata  of  hid^ 
which  formeiiy  averaged  2,600,000  annu- 
alljT,  hsd,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  in  South  America,  fallen  to 
950,000.  The  noble  lord  had  in  hia 
statement  omitted  a  roost  important  part 
of  his  duty.  He  had  said  not  a  word  on 
the  effect  of  the  duties  on  the  consumer  in 
general.  It  would  be,  however,  some  sa** 
tisfaction  to  the  House  to  learn,  that  the 
prices  of  leather  were  lower  than  befom 
the  imposition  of  the  double  duty  in  1812L 
The  price  of  strong  leather,  in  1811,  wa^ 
19^  a  pound,  it  is  now  I6\d»  being  ade« 
pretsion  of  $d»  in  the  pound.  He  waa 
aware  of  the  objection  that  might  here  be 
made  to  this  statement,  namely,  that  ihw 
great  depression  of  prices  was  a  ruinooe 
loss  to  the  tanner.  But  let  the  House 
consider  that  the  depression  was  caused 
by  an  equal  one  in  bark  and  in  the  raw 
material.  Bark  was,  in  1811,  SSL  a  load; 
in  1813  it  was  36/:  while,  in  1816,  it  waa 
from  2tf.  to  24/.  The  raw  hidee  were,  in 
1811,  4fJiiL  per  pound,  and  now  were  only 
2</.  or  S(L  He  thought,  however,  that 
parliament  ought  to  examine  into  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  leather  traders,  and  hear 
their  allegations.  It  was  his  object  to  ef- 
fect as  great  a  diminution  of  their  burthena 
as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
country.  If,  however,  to  avoid  or  remove 
an  inconvenience,  they  were  to  repeal  half 
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their  taxest  it  would  disturb  the  general 
nrstem  of  finance,  destroy  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  and  subject  public  affairs  to 
a  total  derangement.  He  should  therefore 
oppose  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
move,  as  an  amendment,  *^  Tliat  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
state  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  and  duties  upon  leather ;  and  that 
they  do  report  the  same,  with  their  obser- 
vations thereupon,  to  the  House." 

Lord  Compton  conceived,  that  the  reve- 
nue would  not  be  a  loser,  by  giving  up 
the  tax  upon  leather,  and  commented  on 
the  remarks  made  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  on  the  decreased  price  of 
that  article.  The  decrease  of  price  could 
be  occasioned  only  by  an  increase  of  sup- 
ply, or  a  diminution  of  demand.  Now,  it 
was  well  known  that  there  was  no  increase 
of  supply,  consequently  whatever  fall  had 
taken  place  in  price,  must  be  attributed, 
not  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  materials, 
but  to  a  diminution  of  demand  and  con- 
sumption. A  deputation  from  the  trade 
bad  some  time  since  waited  on  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  to  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  the  restrictions,  and  stated  to 
h^im,  that  they  suffered  to  the  amount  of 
four  times  the  sum  that  found  its  way  to 
the  treasury.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
acknowledged,  that  it  might  be  ten  times 
the  sum,  so  that  the  tax  would  be  then 
collected  at  the  rate  of  1 ,000/.  per  cent. ; 
but  even  allowing  it  to  be  only  tour  times 
it  was  a  system  that  should  be  amended. 
It  might  be  said  by  some  gentlemen,  that 
the  trade  did  not  thereby  suffer  a  pecuni- 
ary injury,  but  what  otner  injury  could 
they  suffer  ?  Were  not  a  waste  of  time, 
a  waste  of  materials,  and  the  deterioration 
of  their  leather,  pecuniary  injuries  i  The 
noble  lord  tlien  showed  by  a  reference  to 
the  amount  of  the  property  tax,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  paid  to  govern- 
ment, directly  or  indirectly,  one*fourth  of 
their  income,  and  thence  concluded,  that 
if  the  leather  trade  sustained  an  unneces- 
sary loss  of  two  millions,  by  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  duties,  the  government  must 
thereby  lose  500,000/.  His  objections  to 
the  tax  were  tliese :  it  was  most  expen- 
sive in  its  mode  of  collection ;  it  fell  on 
the  poor ;  it  pressed  on  the  agricultural 
interests,  a  circumstance  at  all  times  to  be 
lamented,  but  particularly  at  the  present 
period;  and  it  operated  partially  and 
locally.  To  inquire  into  tliese,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  proposed  a 
committee*    Such  a  proposition  seemed 
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somewhat  unaccdtintable  from  him  who 
had  two  nights  ago  objected  to  a  commit- 
tee, in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the 
session.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  ob- 
served, that  other  trades,  as  well  as  this, 
were  oppressed  at  present.  The  question 
then  was,  whether  the  taking  off  the  res- 
trictions complained  of,  would  not  relieve 
it,  by  increasmg  the  consumption  of  the 
article  manufactured.  With  respect  to 
the  aqcounts  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  produced,  and  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  *  leather  trade  bad 
not  decreased,  he  certainly  conceived  that 
they  were  inaccurate.  When  gentlemen 
considered  the  numerous  petitions,  com- 
plaining of  the  distressed  state  of  the  trade, 
which  were  lying  on  their  table;  when 
they  were  told  that  large  bodies  of  work- 
men were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  work-house  for  re- 
lief—they could  not  suppose  that  the  trade 
was  in  ti  flourishing  state.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  support  the  finances  of  the 
country ;  and  he  was  convinced,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  enrich 
the  revenue,  instead  of  impoverishing  it, 
by  abolishing  the  restrictions  which  formed 
so  odious  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
tax.  In  addition  to  the  other  objections 
which  he  had  stated  against  a  committee, 
he  must  observe,  considering  the  great 
importance  of  the  trade,  that  whatever 
was  done  should  be  done  immediately* 
Now,  if  the  subject  were  considered  in  a 
committee,  it  would  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  time,  and  probably  the  question  would 
not  be  decided  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent session. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said^ 
he  never  had  stated,  either  in  that  House 
or  elsewhere,  what  the  pecuniary  effects 
of  the  coltection  of  the  tax  were.  Some 
gentlemen,  however,  having  told  him, 
that  they  were  informed  by  others,  that 
the  expense  of  collection  was  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  he  had  observed^ 
*'  You  might  as  well  say  ten  times."  He 
did  not  state  tliis  as  an  opinion.  The  ob- 
servation was  only  made  to  meet  their 
vague  mode  of  argument. 

Mr.  Cuftoen,  having  presented  a  peti- 
tion against  the  leather  tax  from  a  consi- 
derable body  of  his  constituents,  took  that 
opportunity  of  stating  his  sentiments  to 
the  House.  The  petitioners  did  not  ob- 
ject so  much  to  the  tax  itself,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  collected.  If  it 
could  be  collected  in  any  way  consistent 
with  the  interest  of  their  trade^  they 
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would  not  oppose  it.    He  agreed  with  the 
ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  that  a  subject  of 
this  nature,  which  was  connected  with  a 
great  source  of  revenue,  ought  to  be  ma- 
turely considered  ;  particularly  when,  with 
every  attention  to  economy,   it  would  be 
found  extremely  difficult  to  make  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  of  the  country  meet. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  so  great  a 
trade  was  in  a  state   of  decay,  when  a 
large  number  of  persons  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  some  step  should  be  taken  to  re- 
medy the  eviU    If  ihe  noble  lord  pressed 
his  motion,  he  would  certainly  vote  for'it ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  conceived  that 
something  might  be  done,  by  appointing  a 
committee,  as  suggested  by  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer.    They  had  already 
done  something  to  relieve  the  lower  order 
of  farmers,  he  trusted  they  would  now  do 
something  advantageous  for  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  people  in  general.    The  best 
boon  would  be  that  which  was  now  pro- 
posed.    If  they  went  into  a  committee, 
means  might  be  devised  to  get  rid  of  the 
restrictions,  and  not  only  to  preserve  the 
present  revenue,  but  to  insure  a  greater 
than  the  taic  now  produced. 

Mr.  Rose  was  of  opinion,  that  no  course 
was  so  proper  as  that  of  submitting  the 
iubject  to  the  consideration  of  a  commit- 
tee, since  the  objections  were  raised  rather 
against  the  restrictions  than  against  the 
tax  itself.  The  noble  lord  near  him  had  | 
said,  he  was  aware  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culties which  the  country  laboured  under, 
and  stated  that  if  this  tax,  which  produced 
600,000/.  per  annum,  were  given  up,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  benefiting  the  re- 
venue. Now  really  this  point  alone  de- 
served the  serious  consideration  of  a  com- 
mittee. Out  of  doors  opinions  varied 
Very  much  on  this  question.  One  person, 
a  very  clever  man,  though  in  an  numblc^ 
rank  of  life,  had  written  to  him  **  that, 
comparing  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
and  the  necessity  ofraising  a  laree  reve- 
nue, with  the  inconvenience  felt  nrom  the 
restrictions,  be  thought  they  should  be 
continued;*'  while  another  person  had 
addressed  him,  begging,  by  all  means, 
that  he  would  vote  for  a  repeal  of  the  tax. 
The  noble  lord  required  the  House  to  re- 
fuse the  committee,  because  it  would  pro- 
duce a  delay  that  must  prove  ruinous  to 
the  trade  Now  the  tax  had  been  four 
years  in  existence,  and,  he  contended, 
that  no  ill  effects  had  resiHted  from  it. 
His  wish  was,  that  a  committee  shoold  meet. 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 
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Sir  Joseph  Yorke  supported  the  propo- 
sition for  a  committee.  He  was  not 
aware,  if  the  original  motion  was- agreed 
to,  and  the  tax  taken  off  altogether,  that 
the  public  would  be  enabled  to  walk  in 
cheaper  boots  or  shoes.  This  was  a  point, 
which  should,  he  conceived,  be  inquired 
into,  before  the  tax  was  repealed. 

Mr.  S,  Thornton  differed  from  the  opi-* 
nion  of  the  hon.  baronet.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  by  repealing  the  tax  the  price 
of  leather  would  be  much  less.  He  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  but  if  the  noble  lord  pressed 
his  motion  to  a  division,  he  should  cer- 
tainly vote  for  it. 

^lr.  Thompson  said,  that,  in   levying 
duties,   as  little  obstruction   as  possible 
should  be  given  to  manufactures  and  com- 
merce.   "But  the  act  by  which  the  leather 
tax  was  imposed  proceeded  on  a  different 
principle.    It  seemed  as  if  the  means  of 
obstruction  were  sedulously  sought  out 
by  those  who  framed  it.      There  were 
distinctions  in  the  law  which  he  did  not 
understand.       Three-pence    per    pound 
was  the  duty  paid  on  the  generality  of 
hides ;  but  there  were  other  sorts  of  leather 
which  the  manufacturer   could   not  tan 
without  paying  Is.  per  pound.    Our  fislier-^ 
men  in  the  Greenland  Seas  caught  great 
numbers  of  sea-horses :  they  brought  home 
their  oil  and  hides :  the  hides  were  very 
thick  and  rough,  like  the  bark  of  an  oak' 
tree,  and  the  tanner  was  very  glad  to  put 
them  in  his  pits,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  duty  of  Is.  per  pound  for  them.    If 
this  species  of  hide  could  be  tanned  at  the 
ordinary  duty  of  Sd.  per  pound,  it  would 
be  very  much  sought  after.     Again  the 
tanner  was  not  admitted  to  tan  the  skia 
of  an  ass,  nor  the  skin  of  a  bear,  of  which 
so  many  could   be  furnished  from  the  * 
North  Seas,  without  paying  this  increased 
duty  of  Is.  per  pound.     He  should  like, 
therefore,  to  go  into  a  committee,  where 
the  whole  of  this  system  could  be  pro« 
perly  explained.     He  was  sure  the  tanner 
would  be  very  glad  to  pav  his  duty  before 
he  placed  the  hides  in  his  pit.     By  thia 
means  he  would  escape  the  dangerous  and 
unpleasant  visit  of  the  exciseman,  and 
would  be  saved  the  expense  of  paying  for 
the  refuse  leather;  for  that  part  oi  the 
hide  which,    when  it  was  dressed,  was 
utterly  useless.     He  did  not  wish  that  tha 
whole  tax  should  be  taken  off,  nor  did  thm 
tanners  themselves  demand  it.    Many  in-     ^ 
telligent   men  amongst  them   requested 
that  the  restrictions  should  be  examined, 
(8E) 
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and  that  their  case  should  undergo  inves- 
tigation. They  represented  it  to  the 
board  of  excise,  but  had  received  no  an- 
swer. Those  gentlemen  were  not  very 
quick  in  answering  complaints.  Their 
answer  generally  came  in  the  shape  of  an 
exciseman,  who,  perhaps^  caught  hold  of 
their  hides.  He  hoped  the  committee 
would  be  appointed,  and  that  a  bill, 
founded  on  their  report,  would  be  brought 
in  during  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Carhmight  conceived,  that,  by  re- 
moving the  restrictions  and  givius  an  in- 
creased spur  to  trade,  much  eood  would 
be  effected,  both  to  the  individuals  imme- 
diately interested,  and  to  the  country  in 
general.  With  respect  to  the  proposition 
lor  a  committee,  he  should  merely  ob- 
serve, that  a  similar  course  was  adopted 
in  1813,  and  the  evidence  was  against  the 
continuance  of  those  restrictions.  He 
therefore  thought,  that  by  referring  to  the 
report  drawn  up  ,on  that  occasion,  they 
would  derive  all  the  information  which 
could  be  hoped  for  from  the  formation  of 
n  new  committee.  He  was  perhaps  a  little 
influenced  in  what  he  siud  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  constituents ;  and  though  no 
friend  to  the  doctrine  of  instructions,  yet 
where  local  interests  were  concerned,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  attended  tOt  His 
object  in  supporting  the  property  tax  bad 
been,  that  other  taxes  might  be  repealed, 
and  he  should  now  support  the  present 
motion. 

Mr.  Brooke  said,  he  should  support  the 
amendment,  because  he  thousht  that  in  a 
committee  the  question  would  be  much 
narrowed.  He  hoped  every  assistance 
would  be  given  to  the  leather  manufac- 
turers, consistently  with  the  safety  of  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  Philips  said,  he  had  perused  the 
teport  of  the  former  committee,  with  great 
attention,  and  it  appeared  to  biro  that  it 
clearly  proved  the  impropriety  of  the  res- 
trictions. He  could  not  therefore  con- 
ceive, what  new  light  could  be  thrown  on 
this  exhausted  subject  by  the  appointment 
of  another  committee,  if  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  could  not  state  distinctlv 
to  them,  that,  in  the  committee,  he  intend- 
ed to  advance  certain  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  give  up  those  restrictions 
which  he  had  supported  in  181 S,  it  was 
quite  useless  to  move  for  it.  It  had  been 
said,  that  since  the  additional  tax  the  trade 
had  increased.  This  he  denied.  On  an 
aTerage  of  three  years  piQeceding  the  impo* 
sition  of  the  tax,  die  trade  appeared  to  be 
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constantly  increasing.  Qn  an  average  of 
three  years,  since  uie  tax,  it  appeared  to 
be  regularly  decreasing.  Particular  cir- 
cumstances might  account  for  thedecrease^ 
in  one  year :  but  the  tax  alone  could  be 
supposed  to  effect  a  regular  decrease  for 
three  years.  The  restrictions  operated  to 
destroy  the  trade — they  operated  to  pre- 
vent the  tanner  from  currying  the  leather 
—they  operated  to  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  the  manufacture.  If  they  had  the  effect 
of  raising  the  price,  as  was  the  fact  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  the  tax  itself 
would  do,  and  if  they  also  impaired  the 
manufacture,  was  it  at  all  possible  that  the 
trade  could  flourish  ?  It  might  have  in- 
creased immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  act;  but  what  would  have  been  its 

Erosperity,  if  those  restrictions  had  nevef 
een  proposed  I  This  measure  had  aa 
operation  on  other  branches  of  industry^ 
It,  in  consequence  of  those  restrictions,  in- 
dividuals were  prevented  from  importing 
bides  from  Buenos  Ayres,  would  not  a 
considerable  branch  of  the  commerce  of 
this  country  be  injured  ?  It  was  a  tax  also 
that  weighed  heavily  on  the  agriculturalist^^ 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
the  House  should  accede  to  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord,  unless  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  would  state,  that,  in  the  com« 
mittee  he  meant  to  abandon  the  restric- 
tions. He  should  also  like  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  opinion  of  the  plan 
touched  upon  by  tlie  hon.  member  for 
Norwich. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  it 
would  be  his  object,  in  the  committee  to 
prociire  all  the  information  that  could  be 
obtained,  on  the  practicability  of  raising  » 
revenue  on  hides,  without  those  restrictions. 
He  could  not  give  any  opinion  on  theplan 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Norwich,  as  he 
had  not  had  time  to  consider  his.  sugges- 
tion. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  he  and  his  noble 
friend  who  made  the  present  motion  were 
members  of  the  committee  which  sat  for 
a  whole  month  in  the  year  1813.  The 
result  of  their  inouiry  was,  that  no  mode 
could  be  adopted  tor  the  collection  of  this 
tax,  without  the  restrictions.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  however,  advised 
them  to  go  into  another  committee.  Now 
what  had  they  to  inquire  into  ?  Surely  not 
into  the  ruinous  state  of  the  trade,  for  that 
was  perfectly  notorious.  The  inquiry  then 
must  be,  **  Can  the  revenue  be  collected 
without  those  vexatious  restrictions?" 
Who  vere  they  to  examine  on  that  point  i 
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Hie  board  of  excise  and  the  officers  under 
them — persons  with  whom  the  right  hon. 
^ntleman  was  in  a  state  of  constant  com- 
munication. From  the  very  nature  of  the 
connection  between  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man and  those  individuals,  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained,  that,  if  they  were  acquaint- 
ed with  any  means  of  collecting  this  branch 
of  the  revenue  without  the  restrictions  they 
Would  have  acquainted  him  with  it.  If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  knew  of  any  such 
plan,  he  supposed,  that  he  would  at  bnce 
state  it  to  the  House,  instead  of  moving 
for  a  committee.  He  therefore  believed, 
that,  in  proposing  a  committee,  his  real 
object  was,  not  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  but  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  the 
petitioners  into  security,  that  he  might 
take  advantage,  in  that  House,  of  their  re- 
laxed exertions.  He  conceived  that  they 
ought  to  proceed  on  the  report  of  the  for- 
mer committee,  which  waa  then  before 
them.  It  was  not  drawn  up  hastily,  for  it 
comprised  150  folio  pages  on  this  impor- 
tant question.  All  tne  information  that 
could  be  desired  was  contained  in  it,  and 
feeling  that  nothing  new  could  be  develo- 
ped before  another  committee,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  agree  to  the  motion  of  his 
noble  friend. 

Mr.  Lushington  said,  that  the  former 
oommittee  had  not  been  called  upon  to  give 
any  opinion,  but  merely  to  report  the  evi- 
dence to  the  House.  From  the  returns  which 
had  been  laid  before  parliament,  it  was 
auite  clear  that,  since  the  duty  had  been 
Goubled,  the  revenue  had  increased  in 
equal  proportion.  He  considered,  there- 
fore, that  as  a  matter  of  finance,  this  tax, 
which  produced  no  less  than  630,0001.  a 
year,]deserved,the  most  serious  consideration 
of  the  House.  It  was  a  tax  that  had  ex- 
isted for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  was 
roost  itnpartially  distributed  over  the 
whole  community.  He  thousht  that  the 
statement  which  the  noble  lord  had  made, 
with  respect  to  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  manufacturer  laboured,  had  been  a 
little  exaggerated.  From  his  own  inquiries 
on  the  subject  (and  he  had  taken  some 

Sins  to  arrive  at  the  truth)  he  did  not  be- 
ve  that  the  distress  was  so  great.  Since 
the  tax  was  increased,  the  price  of  hides 
had  fallen  at  least  25  per  cent.,  and  he 
waa  not  aware  that  the  public  in  general 
had  any  real  ground  for  complaint.  He 
ahould,  therefore,  support  the  amendment 
of  his  right  hon.  friena. 

Mr.  Methuen  said^  be  should  vote  for 
the  original  motion. 
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Sir  John  Neoaporfvm  not  surprised  at 
the  depressed  state  of  the  tanning  trade  in 
England,  when  he  found  that  the  export 
of  tanned  leather  from  Great  Britain  to 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1813,  amounted  to 
216,000/.  official  value,  while,  in  the  last 
year,  it  was  only  66,000/.,  being  only  one* 
third  of  what  it  was  three  years  ago.  The 
House  was  already  in  possession  of  all  the 
information  that  could  be  given  on  the 
subject ;  and,  for  this  reason,  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  vote  for  the  original  ques- 
tion. 

Mr,  Marrifat  said,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  ruinous  than  the  existing  taxes 
on  leather.  The  necessity  of  giving  relief 
was  clearly  admitted  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  by  the  amendment  which 
he^  had  proposed ;  the  only  difference  of 
opinion  was  as  to  the  best  mode  that  ought 
to  be  adopted.  He  thought  that  they 
could  not  altogether  abandon  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  revenue,  but  they  should 
uke  off  some  of  the  restrictions,  which 
were  more  burthensome  to  the  manufac* 
turer  than  the  tax  itself.  In  that  part  of 
the  country  which  he  represented,  several 
large  premises  had  been  deserted,  and  the 
master  manufacturers  found  their  capitala 
wasting  away.  Upon  the  whole,  he  rather 
inclined  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord, 
and  should,  therefore,  sit  down  with  giving 
it  his  support. 

Mr.  William  Smith  rose  amidst  eeneral 
cries  of  question.  As  soon  aa  order  waa 
restored,  he  begged  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  change  his  opi- 
nion, and  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  He 
certainly  gave  credit  to  the  right  hon.  sen* 
tleman,  that  he  proposed  a  committee 
with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  he  could 
not  afford  some  relief  to  the  manufacturer ; 
and  he  thought  the  committee  would  not 
have  occasion  to  sit  long.  He  should, 
therefore,  give  his  support  to  the  measure 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  recom* 
mended  to  the  House. 

General  Gaicoyne  was  sure  ihat  his  hon. 
friend  who  had  just  spoken  was  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  Jightest  partiality  towarda 
one  side  or  the  other ;  and  as  he  reposed 
the  utmost  confidence  in  bis  judgment  on 
this  question,  he  should  certainly  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Benson  begged  to  offer  a  few  word^ 
He  was  quite  sure  it  had  been  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  former  committee, 
that  the  trade  waa  in  a  most  ruinous  state^ 
and,  from  all  that  he  had  heard  on  tiie 
aubjecti  be  waa  afraid  that  tti  diatresaea 
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had  been  considerably  increased.  It  was 
DOt  the  repeal  of  the  duties  alone  that 
would  afford  relief  to  the  manufacturer ; 
the  restrictions  prevented  him  from  making 
a  good  article,  in  time  of  peace  govern- 
ment should  give  every  support  to  trade ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  particular  branch 
which  was  then  before  the  House,  he 
thought  that  no  real  good  could  be  effect- 
ed, unless  they  adopted  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord. 

Mr.  Ftirbes  said,  he  would  support  the 
noble  lord's  motion ;  and  if  that  were  lost, 
he  would  support  the  motion  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. 

Mr.  i^rotheroe  said,  that  if  the  property 
tax  hjd  been  continued,  it  would  have 
enabled  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
to  repeal  the  tax  on  leather ;  but,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
he  did  not  think  that  government  ought  to 
abandon  so  large  a  portion  of  our  income. 

Lord  Althorp  rose  to  reply.  He  said, 
he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  state  the 
reasons  which  would  induce  him  to  persist 
in  hi^  motion.  It  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  argument:!  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Norwich  had  advanced  in  support  of 
the  amendment  were  founded  in  mistake, 
lie  had  stated,  that  if  gentlemen  on  that 
side  Q^  the  House  insisted  on  a  division, 
they  would  probably  lose  both  the  bill  and 
the  committee :  but  this  was  quite  impos- 
sible. If  leave  were  given  to  bring  in  a 
hill,  a  committee  might  still  be  appointed. 
Jn  the  last  committee,  they  had  examined 
whether  the  tax  could  be  collected  in  any 
pther  way,  and  the  surveyor  of  excise  was 
of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  taken  on 
the  raw  hides.  If  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  proceeded  in  the  manner  it 
did  formerly,  the  whole  discussion  would 
be  repeated.  The  persons  concerned  in 
the  leather  trade  would  only  be  satisfied 
hy  a  repeal  of  the  taxes  affecting  them. 
He  would  certainly  lake  the  sense  of  the 
Hou.se  upon  his  motion. 

.Mr*  Frankland  Lewis  put  the  two  cases, 
of  procepding  by  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
.or  of  immediately  agreeing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  Tor  ^  repeal  of  the  leather 
taxes ;  and  stated  the  advantages  of  the 
)atter  course  without  renouncing  the  for- 
mer. There  never  was  a  subject  more 
deserving  of  inquiry  by  a  committee,  the 
labours  of  which  he  was  sure  would  result 
in  di&covering  and  recommending  a  sub- 
stitute for  yielding  the  half  million  raised 
in  one  of  the  most  impolitic  and  objection- 

pbl^  yf^p  that  ever  a  fine^ce  miiustcr  re- 
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sorted  to.  The  ajppoiotment  of  a  com- 
mittee, however,  did  not  preclude  the' 
bringing  in  of  the  bill,  nor  could  the  pro- 
gress of  its  labours  in  the  least  impede  the 
discussions  that  a  bill  would  lead  to.  He 
called  upon  the  genllemeui  who  agreed  to 
the  committee,  to  observe  consistencyi 
and  to  allow  the  same  course  to  be  pur- 
sued that  was  suggested  in  the  case  of  the 
insolvent  debtors'  bill.  It  was  at  first  pro- 
posed to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing  the 
insolvent  debtors'  act ;  a  committee  of 
inquiry  was,  upon  that  occasion,  proposed, 
and  the  discussion  terminated  with  grant- 
ing leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and  appoint- 
ing a  committee,  which  should  make  its 
inquiries  in  the  mean  time.  He  claimed 
consistency  from  those  who  recommended 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding.  The  urgency 
of  the  measure  was  as  great,  and  no  objec- 
tions existed  in  the  one  case  that  did  not 
exist  in  the  other.  The  leather  tax  was 
so  objectionable,  both  from  the  restric- 
tions which  were  necessary  for  levying  it, 
and  from  the  inequality  which  attended 
its  distribution,  that  no  other  way  of  col- 
lecting the  same  extent  of  revenue  could 
be  devised  which  would  not  be  an  im» 
provement. 

The  question  was  then  loudly  called  for, 
and  the  House  divided,  when  there  ap- 
peared*— 

For  the  Amendment  •     121 

Against  it    •••. •...• 86 

Majority S5 

A  committee  was  accordingly  appoint- 
ed,  ip  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Allan,  George  Egerton,  W, 

Baring,  sir  T.  Finlay,  K. 

Barnard,  lord  Forbes,  C. 

Benson,  R.  Fergusson,  sir  II.  C. 

Barclay,  Charles  Foley,  hon.  A. 

Bradshaw,  R.  H.  Foley,  Thos. 

Compton,  earl  Folkestone,  lord 

Calcraft,  John  Geary,  sir  W. 

Calvert,  Chas.  Guise,  sir  W. 

Campbell,  hon.  S.  Halsev,,Jos. 

Campbell,  Gen.  Hamilton,  lord  A. 

Cavendish,  lord  G.  Hanbury,  Wm. 

Cavendish,  hon.  U.  Hornby,  £. 

Cavendish,  hon.  C.  Howorth,  H. 

Chaloner,  Kobt.  Howard,  hon.  Wm. 

Cocks,  hon.  .T.  S.  Hul&e,  C. 

Curwen,  J.  C.  Jervoise,  G.  P. 

Davenport,  D.  King,  sir  J.  D. 

Duncannon,  lord  Knox,  Thomas 

Dundas,  hon.  L.  Lan^ton,  W.  G* 

Duudas^  C.  ]LewiS|  T.  F. 
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l^OrUelton,  hon.  W. 
Lons,  R.  S. 
lAibwxkf  J. 
MethueOy  Paul 
Mordaunty  sir  C. 
Mills,  C. 
MarmtyJ. 
Macdonald,  James 
Madocks»  W.  A. 
Martin,  J. 
Milton,  lord 
Molyneux,  H.  U. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  P. 
Morland,  8.  B. 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Newport,  sir  John 
North,  Dudley 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Onslow,  Serjeant 
Plumer,  Wm. 
Portman,  E.  B. 
Prothcroe,  Edw. 
Peirsc,  Henry 
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Pelham,  hon.  C.  A« 
PhiUps,  G. 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Ponsonby,  boo.  F.  C. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Preston,  R. 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A^ 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W, 
Russell,  G.  R. 
Shaw,  sir  J. 
Shaw,  Beiyamin 
Sumner,  G.  H. 
Scudamore,  R.  P. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Shelley,  sir  John 
Shclley»  sir  Tun. 
Smith,  Sam. 
Vaughan,  sir  Robt. 
Wilson,  Thos. 

Tellers. 
Althorp,  lord 
Cartwnghl,  W.  R. 
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The  marquis  of  Tavistock,  Mr.  Lambton, 
Mr.  Atberley,  and  lord  Rancliffe  paired  off  in 
favour  of  lord  A 1  thorp's  motion.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Mr.  J.  Wharton,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Long, 
irere  shut  out  upon  the  division. 
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Friday^  May  10. 

STATtJTB  Book.]  Earl  Stanhope  re- 
ported from  the  select  committee  respect- 
ing the  Statute  Book,  two  Resolutioni, 
declaring  the  expediency,  in  their  opinion, 
of  arranging  the  enactments  in  the  statute 
book,  under  separate  and  distinct  heads, 
and  that  a  person,  learned  in  the  law, 
^onld  be  appointed  for  this  purposei  with 
a  number  ot  clerks  under  liim,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty.  On  his  lordship's  mo- 
tion, these  Resolutions  were  agreed  to  by 
the  House.  The  noble  earl  farther 
moved,  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  communicating  these 
Resolutions,  and  another  message  desiring 
•  conference  with  the  Commons  on  this 
subject  in  the  painted  chamber,  on  Tues- 
day, at  fire  o'clock.  The  masters  in 
chancery  sent  with  the  messages  subse- 
quently returned  with  an  answer  to  the 
last,  that  the  Commons  would  send  an  an- 
swer by  messengers  of  their  own. 
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Friday  f  May  10. 

Bethlem  Hospital.]  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  inoved  that  the  second  reading  of  the 
Criminal  Lunatics  Bill  should  be  post- 
^ned  to  Monday  next. 


Mr.  Bennet  wished  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  make  any  addiiion  to  Bethlem 
hospital,  or  to  give  any  allowance  to  the 
trustees  of  that  hospital,  should  the  bill 
brought  in  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
be  passed  into  a  law.  He  was  anxious  to 
be  informed  on  this  subject,  because  if 
such  was  the  intention  of  government,  he 
should  resist  the  payment  of  one  single 
shilling  to  that  hospital,  so  long  as  the 
management  of  it  should  continue  in  the 
hands  in  which  it  now  was  [Hear,  hear  !]• 
An  inquiry  into  the  manacement  of 
Bethlem  hospital  had  taken  place  under 
the  directions  of  the  House,  and  it  ap- 
peared from  that  inquiry  that  the  state  of 
the  hospital  had  been,  and  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  metropolis.  If  ever  there  was  a 
public  institution  of  which  the  direction 
reflected  disgrace  on  those  concerned  ifr 
it,  and  called  on  the  legislature  to  refuse 
all  support  to  it  till  the  abuses  should  be 
remedied,  it  was  the  hospital  in  question, 
under  the  management  of  Dr.  Monro  and 
Mr.  Haslam  the  apothecary.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  examinations  which  had 
taken  place,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
duties  of  all  those  concerned  in  the  hos- 
pital were  most  shamefully  neglected  by 
them.  There  was  a  physician  who  walked 
the  hospital  only  once  a  month — an  apo- 
thecary, who  abounded  in  theoretical 
views,  bat  who  was  above  attending  to 
any  thing  else^— a  steward,  a  matron,  and 
a  porter,  all  too  important  in  their  own 
eyes  to  attend  to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  patients— and  a  surgeon  often  nud 
himself,  and  almost  continually  drunL 
[Hear,  hear !].  And  yet,  with  the  evi- 
dence of  this  mbconduct  before  them 
there  was  a  paper  signed  by  the  governors 
of  the  hospital,  in  wliich  they  stated,  to 
the  astonisnment  of  all  who  knew  any 
thing  of  the  subject,  that  Bethlem  was  a 
pattern,  not  only  to  the  hospitals  of  tliis 
country,  but  of  every  other.  On  Monday 
next,  when  the  subject  should  come  aeain 
before  tkem,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
enter  at  sreater  length  into  iL  He  besged 
pardon  lor  making  these  few  observations. 
His  object,  as  be  had  stated  now,  was  to 
obtain  information  whether  any  sum  of 
money  was  to  be  given  for  the  purposes 
he  had  already  alluded  to.  Unless  the 
governors  should  dismiss  the  present  offi* 
cers  from  their  situations,  he  snould  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  awqr  iSe  charter  of  the  oospitaL 
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Mr.  Addington  said,  he  could  not  ex- 
press any  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  hospital  was  conducted.  He 
had  always  understood  that,  before  he  had 
had  any  connexion  with  the  ofBce  he  now 
held,  the  House  had  come  to  a  resolution 
that  a  wins  should  be  added  to  Bethlem 
hospital.  The  confining  the  dlfferelit  cri- 
inmal  lunatics  in  one  place,  would  relieve 
the  country  from  a  coilsiderable  expense. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  perfectly  approved 
of  confining  the  different  criminal  lunatics 
In  one  place ;  but  he  never  would  consent 
that  one  shilling  of  the  public  money 
should  remain  in  hands  in  which  it  would 
be  so  scandalously  abused. 

Mr.  IV,  Smith  would  not  anticipate  the 
discussion ;  all  he  wished  now  to  say  was, 
that  when  any  public  money  was  granted, 
a  public  superintendance  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised; but  the  governors  of  Bethlem 
hospital  did  resist  as  a  body  their  being 
■ubject  to  public  superintendance;  and 
till  that  resolution  should  be  withdrawn, 
no  public  money  could  witli  propriety  be 
granted  to  them. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  on  Monday. 

Irish  Miscellaneous  Services.] 
Previous  to  goin^  into  the  committee  of 
•upply  on  the  Irish  Miscellaneous  Services 
grants. 

Sir  George  Hill  expressed  his  hope  and 
expectation,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland, 
would  at  least  suspend,  if  not  withhold  al- 
together, the  grant  of  1,500/.  to  the  Bel- 
fiuit  Academical  Institution.  He  had 
moved  some  weeks  ago,  for  returns  from 
that  establishment,  which  ought  before 
this  time  to  have  been  on  the  table  of  the 
House;  they  were  necessary  to  enable 
tlie  House  to  see  in  what  manner  the 
AflOiirs  of  that  institution  were  conducted, 
and  whether  the  act  of  parliament  which 
incorporates  the  managers  and  visitors  of 
that  institution,  ought  not  to  be  altered. 
It  was  not  necessary  at  the  present  day  to 
establish  the  principle,  that  extended 
benefits  to  society  resulted  from  a  libend 
and  enlarged  system  of  education ;  it  was 
universally  admitted,  and  parliament  and 
the  government  were  acting  with  zeal  and 
diligence  upon  that  principle ;  yet  educa- 
tion, which  was  the  food  of  the  mind, 
which  enlarged,  invigorated,  and  fitted  it 
for  every  noble  pursuit,  might  unfortu- 
nately be  administered  in  a  poisonous 
form^  and  thus  corrupt  and  misguide  the 
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youth  of  the  country,  if  under  the  ma* 
nagement  of  irreligious,  revolutionary  cha'< 
racters.    Such,  he  dreaded,  without  the 
interference  of  parliament,  would  be  the 
consequences  to  the  youth  of  Ulster,  from 
the. description  of  persons  who  had  worked 
themselves  into  the  management  of  the 
Belfast  Academy— >men,  some  of  whom 
had  figured  in  the  horrible  transactions  of 
1798 ;  but  who  having  failed  in  that  more 
prompt  experiment  to  upset  the  constitu- 
tion by  rebellion,  were  now  attempting 
the  slower,  but  surer,  means  of  revolu- 
tiouy  by  inculcating  and    infusing  into 
early  youth  the  religious  and  political  pre- 
cepts of  Paine  and  Priestley.    In  proof  of 
these  being  the  objects  of  many  of  the 
present  directors  of  the  Belfast  Institution, 
he  referred  to  a  variety  of  documents* 
He  stated  some  misrepresentations  which 
had  been  made  to  the  government  rela- 
tive to  a  subscription  from  the  synod  of 
Ulster  to  establish  a  professorship,  to  grant 
certificates  to  their  probationary  minis- 
ters ;   which  he  deprecated  unless  under 
very  particular  arrangements.    He  thea 
adverted  to  a  very  disloyal  meeting  in 
Belfast,  which  had  disgraced  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  day  otherwise  dear  to  every  good 
honest-hearted    Irishman,    the    ifth    of 
March  last ;  when  toasts  of  the  most  im- 
p/oper  kind,  and  in  hostility  to  every  con* 
stitutional    feeling    and  principle,    were 
given  and  drank  with  acclamation,  accom- 
panied by  speeches  of  such  a  tendency  aa 
to  prove  that  a  number  of  the  managers, 
visitors,  and  masters  of  theBelfast  Academy^ 
who  were  participators  at  that  democratic 
feast,  could  not  be  too  soon  dismissed 
from  the  superintendance  of  the  morals 
and  of  the  education  of  the  students  in 
that  seminary.    He  concluded  by  again 
expressins  his  hope  that  the  grant  would 
be  withheld. 

Mr.  Vezetf  Fitzgerald  said,  it  was  not  hb 
intention  to  move  anv  grant  at  present  to 
the  institution  to  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  referred.  He  had,  in  fact,  pre- 
sented no  petition  from  that  body,  and  he 
hopod  he  should .  be  forgiven  for  now 
avoiding  a  discussion  whidi,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  premature^— The.House 
then  resolved  itself  into  the  committee, 
when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  stated, 
that  having  been  informed  that  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Waterford  (sir  John 
Newport)  was  prevented  that  evening 
from  attending  in  consequence  of  illness, 
he  had  communicated  to  him  bis  intention 
of  postponing  the  committee  to  meet  the 
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rtcht  hoD.  baronet's  convenience,  but  this 
o&r  was  decUnedi  as  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  opposing  any  of  the  grants. 

The  several  Resolutions  were  then  put 
and  agreed  to. 


Malt  Bill.]  The  House  being  in  a 
commitee  on  the  Malt  Bill, 

Mr,  C.  Calvert  complained  of  a  clause 
in  the  bill  regulating  the  amount  of  duty 
to  be  returned  to  the  maltsters  on  their 
stock  in  hand.  By  this  clause,  the  duty 
was  to  be  returned  according  to  the  mea- 
•ureroent  of  the  stock  in  hand ;  but  a  de- 
duction was  to  be  made  of  5  per  cent,  on 
pale  malt,  and  12  pef  cent,  on  brown  malt, 
on  the  ground  that  an  increase  of  bulk  in 
that  proportion  took  place  during  the  pro- 
cess, after  the  duty  nad  been  paid.  The 
bon.  member,  on  the  other  iiand,  con- 
tended, that  though  there  was  an  increase 
of  bulk  in  brown  malt,  he  was  warranted, 
from  the  most  extensive  experience  and 
inquiries  in  Essex,  Hertford,  Cambridge* 
shire,  Bedfordshire,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk, 
that  no  increase  of  bulk  whatever  took 
place  during  the  process  of  making  pale 
ifialt,  and  that  the  increase  of  bulk  was 
onlv  a  pretence  set  up  by  those  unfair 
dealers  who  were  in  the  practice  of  running 
wettings.  The  clause,  he  said,  would 
press  very  heavily  upon  the  fair  dealers. 
He  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  there 
should  be  a  deduction  of  one  per  cent, 
only. 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Excheauer  said, 
that  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  bad  been 
adopted  in  consequence  of  a  satisfactory 
experiment  made  by  a  professor  of  che- 
mistrv  and  a  lecturer  on  agriculture  at 
Edinbuingh. 

Mr.  Calvert  said,  that  the  experiment 
of  a  professor  of  chemistry,  wno  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  making  nkalt,  was  not 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  expe- 
rience of  a  whole  kingdom. 

Mr.  Barday  supported  the  amendment. 
He  had  obtained  the  same  result  from  his 
inquiries  as  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Harvey  supported  the  amendment, 
and  thought  a  solitary  experiment  on  a 
small  scale  was  quite  inconclusive,  com- 
pared with  general  experience,  which 
proved  that  there  was  no  increase  of  bulk 
m  making  the  species  of  malt  idluded  to, 
if  the  malt  was  well  made. 

Mr.  Brand  concurred  with  the  lion, 
member  who  spoke  last. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  report  was  foundedi  not  on  solitary 
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experiOients,  but  on  extensive  and  t»* 
peated  experiments  made  on  a  large  scal« 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  com-» 
parative  value  of  giain  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  conducted  by 
8cienti6c  men  indeed,  but  with  the  assist- 
ance of  persons  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  malt  making. 

Mr.  Calvert  said,  the  experiments  ia 
question  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certainhig  the  proportion  between  thtf 
spirit  to  be  obtained  from  bigg  and  that 
from  bariey,  so  that  the  increase  (^  bulk 
did  not  a&ct  the  result  of  their  expert* 
ments. 

Mr.  Luihington  said,  that  from  the  et» 
periments  it  appeared  that  sometimes  therv 
was  an  increase  of  bulk  in  the  process  of 
making  white  mall  of  9, 10,  and  even  11 
per  cent.  The  average  on  English  barkj 
was  5. 

The  committee  divided :  For  the  origin* 
nal  clause,  68 :  for  the  amendment,  SO. 

Alixk  Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the 
day  being  moved  by  lord  Castlereagb,  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  repeal  aa 
Act  for  establishing  Regulations  iWpect^ 
ing  Aliens  arriving  in  or  resident  in  th# 
kingdom,  in  certain  cases,  and  for  substi* 
tuting  oUier  provisions  in  lieu  thereof,  for 
a  time  to  be  limited. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  said,  he  con- 
ceived that  the  bill  was  at  the  present 
moment  wholly  unnecessary,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  being  totally  diflfisrenS 
from  what  they  were  at  the  first  enacts 
ment  of  this  bill.  The  only  reason  that 
could  be  urged  for  its  introduction  noir 
was,  that  because  we  had  a  war  alien  bill 
we  should  also  have  a  peace  one.  If  the 
House  tolerated  an  oppressive  measure  of 
this  kind,  respecting  foreigners,  did  thej 
not  suppose  tne  character  of  the  coontry^ 
must  necessarily  sink  in  the  estimation  of 
other  nations,  asainst  whose  subjects  it 
was  directed  i  Would  the  House,  under 
such  circumstances,  arm  the  secretary  of 
state  with  the  power  of  sweeping  out  of 
the  country,  at  his  pleasure,  all  forei^en 
without  reservation,  be  they  alien  fnende 
or  alien  enemies,  and  no  matter  whether 
their  residence  shall  have  been  long  or 
short  in  Great  Britain  ?  The  noble  lord 
then  took  a  review  of  the  oppression  to 
which  so  alien  was  exposed  by  the  second 
and  other  clauses  of  the  bill.  An  alien 
might  be  committed  in  the  most  summary 
maimer  to  the  common  gaol,  and  then 
hastily  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.     The 
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security  of  the  country  required  the  exef' 
eise  of  no  such  severity.  If  tde  Crown 
had,  as  it  now  had  by  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  a  power  of  sending  any  foreigners 
out  of  the  land  by  proclamation,  where 
was  the  necessity  of  the  bill  now  proposed  f 
Why  should  this  country  adopt  a  system 
of  rigour,  which  no  other  country  every 
thought  of  exercising  ?  The  principle  of 
the  measure  was  in  itself  so  obnoxious, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  and  modify 
it  by  the  insertion  of  any  particular  clause. 
There  was  one  clause,  however,  to  which 
he  would  revert — he  meant  that  which 
authorized  the  messenger,  in  whose  cus« 
tody  the  alien  should  be  placed,  to  trans- 
mit, if  he  desired  it,  a  representation  of 
his  case.  But  how  was  the  prisoner  to 
compel  the  messenger  to  exercise  this 
appeal  ?  Il  was  astonishing  that  a  bill  so 
fraught  with  oppression  should  have  been 
allowed  to  go  to  a  second  reading  without 
a  statement  of  any  valid  grounds  or  rea* 
sons  for  its  introduction.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  thing  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  to  justify  such  a  proceed- 
ing, he  rather  thought  that  England,  in 
the  proud  situation  in  which  she  stood, 
should  set  the  example  of  liberality  to 
other  states,  than  hold  out  to  them  an  in« 
ducement  for  adopting  oppressive  measures 
to  her  own  subjects.  It  was  ridiculous  to 
say,  that  she  was  exposed  to  the  machina- 
tions of  foreigners— her  insular  situation 
rendered  her  less  exposed  than  any  other 
nation  in  Europe  to  the  sudden  eruption 
of  an  enemy.  Impressed  with  the  impo- 
licy and  dangerous  tendency  of  the  bill, 
he  should  conclude  by  moving,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  present  motion,  **  That 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
three  months." 

Mr.  Addinghn  said,  there  was  nothing 
novel  in  the  principle  of  this  bill ;  but  that 
it  was  precisely  the  counterpart  of  a  law 
that  had  received  the  legislative  sanction 
two  years  ago.  Little  opposition  bad  been 
made  to  that  measure,  and  every  difficulty 
was  removed  on  his  agreeing  to  introduce 
a  clause,  that  aliens  should  have  the  power 
of  appealing  to  the  privy  council.  The 
bill  therefore  was  not  new ;  it  was  exactly 
the  same  as  that  which  the  House  had 
before  thought  it  expedient  to  adopt ; 
and  if  they  were  rignt  in  passing  the 
alien  bill  in  1814,  then)  were  additional 
reasons  for  renewing  it  at  this  moment. 
They  iwere  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  there 
had  been  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
straogen  in  this  country ;  they  amounted 
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at  this  time  to  upwards  of  QOfiOO.  The 
noble  lord  had  stated  the  bill  to  be  most 
severe  in  its  enactments,  and  altogether 
unjustifiable  in  principle;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  sufficient  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  subject.  By  comparing  the 
present  bill  with  the  late  one,  this  would 
be  found  not  a  severe  measure.  Under 
both  bills  the  alien  on  his  arrival  is  re- 
quired to  sign  a  declaration,  stating  who 
he  is,  of  what  profession,  in  what  ship  he 
arrived,  and  what  were  his  motives  for 
coming ;  he  then,  under  the  present  bill, 
receives  a  certificate  from  the  inspector  at 
the  port  where  he  landed.  Under  the 
war  alien  bill,  he  was  detained  at  that  port 
till  his  arrival  was  reported  to  the  secre* 
tary  of  state,  which  was  always  done,  un« 
less  some  respectable  merchant  had  pre- 
viously applied  in  his  favour.  He  was 
then  only  allowed  to  proceed  to  London, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  license 
of  residence,  the  bounds  of  which,  if  he 
exceeded  by  only  ten  miles,  he  was  liable 
to  be  thrown  into  confinement.  If  he 
wished  to  remove  to  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  ob- 
tain a  passport,  and  a  new  license  for  his 
new  place  of  .residence.  He  could  not 
quit  the  kingdom  without  a  passport,  and 
might  be  sent  out  of  it  without  any  power 
of  appeal.  These  were  the  restrictions 
under  the  war  alien  bill :  at  present,  after 
receiving  a  certificate,  he  was  permitted 
to  go  without  restraint  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom:  no  passport  was  required— no 
licence  ;  he  had  only  to  show  his  certifi- 
cate. It  was  true,  he  was  subject  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  then  he  had 
a  power  of  appeal  to  the  privy  council, 
which  might  fairly  be  considered  a  re- 
straint on  the  royal  prerogative.  As  to 
the  real  character  of  this  measure,  it  was 
notorious  that,  according  to  our  common 
law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  it  was  com- 
petent to  the  royal  prerogative  to  order 
an  alien  out  of  the  country  at  any  time, 
either  in  peace  or  war;  and  that  such 
power  belonged  to  his  majesty,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  he  was  prepared  to 
prove,  upon  the  authority  of  Puffendorf 
and  other  jurists.  He  was  aware  that  it 
might  therefore  be  asked,  aa  it  had  been 
on  a  former  evening,  what  was  the  neces- 
sity for  a  bill  of  this  nature  ?  But  to  this 
question  he  would  answer,  that  although 
such  a  power  belonged  to  the  Crown  here, 
as  well  as  in  other  nations,  there  was  no 
provision  by  our  law,  independently  of  the 
alien  act,  how  that  power  was  to  he  earw 
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tied  into  eflecL  lie  bad,  indeed,  con- 
sulted many  eminent  lawyers,  aud  looked 
into  various  authorities,  without  being 
able  to  find  any  such  provision.  Hence 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  became  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  render  the  authority  of 
the  executive  goverument  eftective.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
alien  law  was  executed,  he  felt  convinced, 
Uiat  no  charge  of  rigour  could  apply  to 
bis  noble  relation,  or  to  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  office.  This,  indeed,  was  evi- 
dent from  the  return  before  the  House  as 
to  the  number  of  aliens  sent  out  of  the 
country  since  the  law  was  enacted.  But 
it  was  proper  to  explain  one  item  in  that 
return.  For  where  it  was  stated  that  15 
aliens  were  sent  out  of  the  country,  it 
turned  out  that  6  of  these  15  were  persons 
who,  having  been  sent  away  in  a  former 
year,  had  aeain  returned ;  and  he  himself, 
and  his  noble  relation  had  reason  to  believe 
that  sudb  was  the  case  in  other  instances 
mentioned  in  the  return,  therefore,  the 
House  should  not  judge  of  tlie  number 
actually  sent  away,  from  that  stated  in 
this  return.  He  denied  the  allegation, 
that  aliens  had  been  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try, at  the  request  of  any  foreign  ambas- 
sador, and  asserted,  that  the  statement  of 
an  hon.  member,  not  then  in  his  place 
(Mr.  Baring),  with  respect  to  Baudet 
and  Labouchere  was  extremely  incor- 
rect. For  so  far  from  any  foreign  mi- 
nister interfering  on  that  occasion,  there 
was  at  the  time  alluded  tq,  no  minis- 
ter in  England  from  the  country  to  which 
these  persons  belonged ;  those  persons 
were  in  fact  sent  away  in  conseauence  of  a- 
representation  from  his  noble  friend,  the 
secretary  for  foreign  al&irs,  who  although 
he  had  the  power  of  ordering  those  per- 
sons out  of  tne  country,  thought  proper  to 
refer  to  the  home  department.  The  hon. 
member,  was  therefore  egregiously  mis- 
informed, and  especially  in  stating  that 
these  two  persons  were  sent  out  of  the 
country  upon  any  commercial  grounds. 
As  to  the  expense  of  the  alien-office, 
that  had  been  considerably  reduced.  Upon 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Reeves,  a  new  ar- 
rangement had  taken  place.  The  business 
of  the  alien-office  had  been  transferred  to 
the  office  of  the  home  department,  several 
clerks  had  been  dismissed,  and  the  expense 
of  executing  the  alien  law  was  reduced 
from  9,00M.  to  somewhat  less  than  S,00(tf. 
a  year.  To  the  assertion  that  the  re- 
enactment  of  this  law  was  likely  to  give 
offisnce  to  foreign  nations,  be  could  not  at 
(VOL-luSlV.). 
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all  subscribe.  Such  a  circumstance  was 
indeed,  quite  improbable;  for  this  law 
had  reference  only  to  political  considera^ 
tions,  connected  with  our  domestic  inte- 
rest :  it  was  also  quite  improbable  that  the 
re-enactment  of  this  law  could  be  dis- 
agreeable to  our  own  countrymen.  On- 
the  contrary,  he  had  received  from  various 
quarters  letters  from  several  individuals,  of 
whom  he  had  no  personal  knowledge, 
strongly  recommending  the  renewal  of 
this  measure,  stating,  mdeed,  that  minis- 
ters would  be  supine,  if  they  did  not  bring 
forward  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had  listened 
with  considerable  anxiety  to  hear  what 
could  be  advanced  in  support  of  a  measure* 
which  so  deeply  involved  the  character  of 
this  country  with  foreign  nations,  but  had 
listened  in  vain.  The  right  hon.  gentle^ 
man,  indeed,  seemed  to  think  that  he  bad 
made  out  an  unanswerable  case,  when  he 
showed  that  a  similar  bill  had  been  sanc*^ 
tinned  two  years  ago.  But  what  defence 
was  that  of  an  innovation  upon  the  com* 
mon  law  of  the  land,  and,  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  ?  Was  he  to  be  told, 
when  he  complained  of  a  measure  which 
violated  the  ancient  legal  practice  of  the 
realm,  which  set  at  nought,  the  wholesome 
provisions  of  our  ancestors  for  the  protec* 
tion  and  liberty  of  all  residing  within  the 
realm,  and  which  vested  an  arbitrary 
power  in  the  executive  government,  that 
that  measure  was  not  to  be  arraigned, 
that  no  jealousy  was  to  be  entertained 
upon  the  subject,  because  two  years  ago  a 
similar  one  was  authorised  by  parliament  ? 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  argumenta* 
tive  talents  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
he  must  still  venture  to  think  that  the 
practice  was  not  less  novel,  because  it  was 
two  years  old.  Waving,  however,  for  a 
moment  all  consideration  of  the  bill  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view,  he  should  like 
to  know  what  parity  there  was  betwee*» 
the  present  period  and  that  of  1814  ^ 
Was  not  the  war  completely  over  i  Were 
we  not  in  a  state  of  profound  peace  ?  On- 
the  contrary,  when  the  alien  bill  was 
passed  in  1814,  they  were  told  that  though 
peace  indeed,  had  been  achieved,  there 
was  abundant  room  for  akrm,  for  that  the 
peace  was  not  consolidated.  France  then 
had  a  large  military  force,  undisbanded« 
unbroken  by  any  great  and  signal  defeat, 
and  tlie  person  who  hitherto  had  wielded 
that  powerful  engine,  though  removed 
from  France,  was  yet  not  in  that  state  of 
safe  custody  (not  under  lock  and  key  if 
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he  might  so  speak),  in  which  he  now  was. 
The  necessity,  therefore,  of  the  two  periods, 
would  bear  no  comparison.  But  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  rely  also  upon 
the' circumstance,  that  this  peace  mea* 
sure,  as  he  called  it  was  more  lenient  than 
the  war  measure.  That  might  be  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  bill,  if  the  bill  were 
fit  to  be  tolerated  at  all ;  but  it  was  abso- 
lutely worth  nothing,  so  far  as  it  went  to 
prove  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  an 
innovation  upon  the  law  of  the  labd  sub- 
jecting all  foreigners  within  the  realm  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  minister,  to  show 
that  we  had  a  similar  measure  in  time  of 
war,  but  somewhat  severer.  What  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  should  have  done, 
would  have  been  to  demonstrate  the  actual 
necessity,  and  not  refer  to  a  past  neces- 
sity; but  an  actual  necessity  was  not  even 
pretended.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
ieemed  likewise  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why 
they,  on  that  side  of  the  House,  felt  so 
much  jealousy  upon  the  subject,  and  in 
order  to  convince  the  House  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  jealousy  at  all,  he  quoted 
the  authority  of  Puffendorf.  PufFendorfl 
a  Swede,  a  writer  upon  the  law  of  nations, 
a  jurist,  brought  in  oy  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tieman  to  decide  upon  a  question  of  muni- 
cipal law,  to  determine  whether  it  was 
Oonapatible  with  the  British  constitution, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  of  which  he 
could  know  nothing,  that  aliens  should  be 
•ubjected  to  certain  restrictions!— [Hear, 
hear] !  He  was  a  little  astonished  indeed 
to  hear  Puffendorf  appealed  to  by  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite,  for  he  remembered 
tfome  ]^ear8  ago,  when  a  question  which 
really  involved  the  principles  of  public  law 
was  agitated  in  that  House,  when  they 
had  to  discuss  the  legitimacy  of  an  attack, 
carrying  war  and  devastation  intp  a  friendly 
ibreign  state,  and  Puffendorf  was  quoted 
to  show  what  were  the  great  maxims  of 
the  law  of  nations,  as  applicable  to  that 
particular  case,  the  answer  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House  was,  what !  would  you 
have  us  sink  in  this  great  struggle  upon 
the  authority  of  Pufrcndorf ;  would  you 
have  us  go  to  the  bottom  with  Pum^n- 
dorf  in  our  pockets  ;  would  you  have  us 
perish,  because  Puffendorf  has  declared, 
that  we  had  na  right  to  do  what  we  did? 
As  to  Pu&endorf,  however,  he  wished  to 
he  understood  as  speaking  with  all  that 
deference  and  respect  to  which  his  great 
authority,  as  a  jurist,  entitled  him  to; 
but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  might  as 
well  have  quoted  the  Kprani  the  Talmud, 
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or  the  Levitical  law,  to  support  bis  argn- 
ment,  as  to  plead  his  Puffendorf.  For  nia 
own  part,  he  should  go  to  different  and  to 
better  authorities ;  h^  would  cite  the  com- 
mon law  and  the  statute  law  of  these 
realms,  and  call  upon  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  his  hon.  and  learned  friends 
who  sat  near  him,  to  declare  what  other 
law  there  was  upon  the  subject,  and  upon 
what  grounds  the  novel  and  alarming  pre- 
position rested,  that  the  king,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  in  a  time  of  peace,  could  seize 
the  person  of  a  peaceable  alien  foreigner, 
residing  within  the  realm,  and  send  him 
out  of  the  country.  It  was  contrary,  in 
his  opinion,  to  Magna  Charta,  and  to  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act.  By  the  30th  chapter 
of  Magna  Charta,  important  privileges 
were  given  to  merchant  strangers  residing 
in  this  realm.  They  had  full  power  to 
enter  it,  to  sojourn  therein,  to  tarry,  to 
move  about,  and  to  go  out  of  it,  as  they 
listed,  unless  prevented  by  a  public  pre- 
vious prohibition.  He  perceived  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  seemed  to  attach 
some  important  meaning  to  the  latter 
words,  **  a  public  previous  prohibition,'' 
as  if  they  made  for  their  arguments ;  but 
he  would  remind  them  of  the  exposition 
of  those  words  by  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found constitutional  lawyers,  and  the  most 
learned  to  in  a  technical  sense,  which  the 
jurisprudence  of  this  country  could  boast. 
He  alluded  to  lord  Coke,  and  his  interpre« 
tation  of  the  words  publice  prohibHi  was, 
prohibiting  by  act  of  parliament.  That 
authority  he  regarded  as  a  complete  con- 
firmation of  his  argument,  and  put  an 
end  to  all  doubt  upon  the  subject.  He 
would  not,  however  fatigue  the  House  by 
going  into  questions  of  law,  because  be 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  upon 
what  ground  such  an  assertion  had  been 
hazarded.  The  law,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  same  for  British  subjects  and  foreigners 
so  far  as  respected  personal  liberty,  though 
the  latter  were  certainly  under  some  re^ 
strictions  with  regard  to  property.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  surprised 
that  any  ofience  should  be  taken  at  the 
slight  impediments,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  fasten  upon  die  aliens  who  might  cnoose 
to  come  into  this  country.  According  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  they  might  enter 
when  thejr  pleased,  go  where  they  chose, 
and  remain  as  Ipng  as  they  wished,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  had  a  certificate 
from  the  alien-office.  '*  Provided  only**— 
and  that  provision  was,  in  itself,  a  suffi- 
cient grievancei  since  Uie  spirit  of  the  act 
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vrat  lo  fthut  our  ports  against  the  admis- 
sion of  all  strangers,  unless  they  obtained 
•uch  a  certificate.  But  what  followed? 
After  he  had  received  his  certificate,  it 
was  true  he  might  so  from  place  to  place 
without  passports ;  nappily  they  were  not 
known  in  this  country ;  but  was  it  nothing 
that  he  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
taken  up  without  notice,  to  be  placed  in 
the  custody  of  a  king's  messenger,  and 
within  a  limited  time  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  ?  Was  all  that  nothing  ?  What  a 
mockery  it  was  to  say  he  might  move 
«bout,  that  he  might  go  from  London 
to  York,  if  he  chose,  when  before  he 
got  half  way  there,  nay  before  he 
reached  Barnet,  perhaps,  the  Crown 
stepped  in  upon  the  information  of  some 
xnsligoant  or  interested  person  (the  case 
was  supposable,  and  that  was  enough  for 
his  Argument),  and  instead  of  allowing 
him  to  proceed  whither  his  affiiirs  might 
call  him,  he  was  hurried  out  of  the  king- 
dom. Would  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
contend  that  a  liabilitv  to  such  hardships 
was  a  mere  nothing  f  Would  not  the 
existence  of  such  restrainU  greatly  affect 
the  number  of  strangers  who  might  other- 
wise enter  the  country  >  Would  not  foreign 
powers  entertain  strong  feelings  upon  the 
subject  ?  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  effects  of  the  present  bill  would 
be  heard  and  felt  by  our  merchants  abroad, 
by  the  subjects  of  this  r«ilm,  whether 
travelling  for  health,  or  tarrying  for  plea- 
sure, and  if  remonstrances  shoula  be 
made,  it  would  be  pleaded  in  answer, 
**  England  treats  our  subjects  the  same, 
and  can  you  wonder  that  we  should  reta^ 
liate?"— The  impolicy  of  the  measure  was 
hardly  less  than  its  unconstitutional  chap 
racter.  The  British  empire  had  always 
been  regarded  as  that  spot  in  civilized 
Europe,  where  every  man  was  secure  in 
bis  property,  his  liberty,  and  his  opinions, 
DO  matter  what  country  gave  him  birth. 
History  attested,  that  when  persecution 
drove  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
France,  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  the 
north  of  Italv,  from  their  habitations,  our 
hospitable  shores  were  crowded  with  re- 
fugees, who  sought  here  that  freedom  and 
that  safety  which  their  native  land  denied 
to  them.  They  sought  it,  and  they  found 
it.  Thev  brought  tlieir  wealth,  where 
they  had  any,  and  thev  brought  what, 
perbaiM,  was  more  valuable,  their  indui^ 
and  skill,  which  they  poured  into  our  lap. 
The  asylum  which  our  humanity  granted 
tbegr  tmply  repaid.    Were  we,  theoi  now 


prepared  to  abandon  that  mild,  and  liberal, 
and  humane  policy,  which  had  earned  for 
us  so  honourable  and  glorious  a  distinc- 
tion, and  by  fettering  the  alien  foreigner 
with  restrictions,  or  suspending  peniutiea 
over  his  bead,  render  even  this  country  no 
longer  his  secure  refuge  in  the  moment  of 
his  calamity  ?  [Hear,  hear  1].  Even  in 
recent  times,  and  he  appealed  to  the  know- 
ledge of  many  who  heard  him,  there  had 
been  actually  remittances  made  to  this 
country  by  persons  abroad,  in  conse- 
quence of  apprehensions  of  violence  on 
account  of  religious  differences.  He  did 
not  name  any  particular  state,  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  mingle  a  very  important 
question  with  the  one  then  before  them: 
but  the  fact  was  undoubted,  that  large 
sums  had  been  so  remitted,  in  the  confi- 
dent expectation  that  they  to  whom  they 
belonged  might  enjoy  here,  as  formerly, 
the  fiul  benefit  and  protection  of  English 
laws.  Upon  that  ground,  therefore,  but 
more  especially  upon  the  ground  of  reta- 
liation which  our  own  subjects  might  ex- 
pect from  foreign  powers,  he  would  ear- 
nestly solicit  the  attention  of  government, 
and  earnestly  entreat  them  not  to  pasa  the 
present  bill.  The  riebt  hon.  gentleman, 
and  others,  who  had  adTocated  the  mea- 
sure, talked  much  about  the  advantage 
which  aliens  enjoved  under  the  act,  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  pnvv  council.  Now  what 
was  the  nature  ana  value  of  that  appeal  { 
An  example  is  arrested  on  malicious  mo- 
tives ;  some  individiud,  oonoealmg  theso 
motives,  denounces  him  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs  as  a  dangerous 
person,  and  fabricates  some  story  to  that 
effect :  the  secretary  of  sute,  all  eyes  and 
ears,  receives  the  story,  and  the  result  of 
the  e3>pafie  statement  is,  that  this  dan- 
gerous person  is  ordered  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  The  aUeu  is  then  served  with  a 
notice  in  English,  which  he  is  not  bound 
by  the  act  of  parliament  to  understand, 
and  which  no  act  of  parliament  can  make 
him  understand,  and  he  is  then  at  liberty 
to  appeal  to  the  privy  council;  here  it 
would  be  supposed  that  counsel  would  at 
least  be  allowed  to  speak  for  him;  but  no ! 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  could  state  on  the 
very  highest  Uw  authority,  and  from  a  very 
late  case,  that  counsel  was  not  allowed ; 
no  examination  face  to  face,  no  cross-exa- 
mination; a  mere  er^r^s  statement  was 
received,  and  thesecretary  of  state,  who 
could  not  be  questioned,  acted  on  his  ^ 
voiof  sic  jubeog  nothing  could  be  done. 
In  a  very  late  instance,  a  judge,  applied 
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to  for  a  habeas  corpus,  stated  that  it  was 
impossible  it  could  be  granted.  Better 
abolish  the  clause  of  appeal  altogether,  fdr 
the  protection  it  would  afford  was  per- 
fectly nugatory — it  was  a  mere  mockery. 
The  bill  should  rather  come  out  in  all  its 
premature  deformity,  with  all  its  first  re- 
volting features,  with  all  its  array  of  arbi- 
trary' injustice,  than  receive  a  disguise  that 
signified  nothing  in  ameliorating  its  opera- 
tion, but  only  allowed  it  to  work  with 
more  insidious  effect  under  the  semblance 
of  qualifying  and  redeeming  provisions.— 
Then  came  the  justification  of  the  present 
measure  from  the  mildness  with  which  the 
powers  granted  under  a  former  act  were 
exercised.  Only  one  or  two  persons,  it 
was  said,  had  any  reason  to  complain  of 
aeverity ;  and  as  there  was  no  abuse  of 
power  formerly,  therefore  we  now  should 
grant  power  that  was  liable  to  be  abused. 
But  were  two  cases  of  injustice  in  sending 
persons  out  of  the  kingdom  to  be  consi- 
dered of  trifling  importance  ?  Suppose  two 
Englishmen,  iostead  of  two  aliens,  had 
been  so  treated  by  a  minister  of  this  coun- 
try, would  he  not  have  deserved  impeach- 
ment for  his  conduct?  But  here  it  was 
again  pleaded  that  those  merchants  were 
not  banished  from  this  kingdom  on  the 
application  of  the  ambassador  of  their  own 
state,  because  there  was  no  resident  mi- 
nister from  that  state  here  at  the  time 
when  this  tyrannical  exercise  of  authority 
was  practised,  and  that,  therefore,  the  ad- 
ministration was  not  on  this  occasion  made 
the  instrument  of  gratifying  the  malice  of 
foreign  governments  on  those  of  their  sub- 
jects who  had  taken  refuge  under  the  pro- 
tection of  ours.  This  might  be  the  case: 
but  was  there,  he  would  ask,  no  other  in- 
ference ?  Did  not  the  minister  of  some 
ether  foreign  state  apply  for  the  banish- 
ment of  those  individuals  i  Supposing, 
however,  that  there  had  been  no  instance 
of  oppressive  severity-^supposing  that,  as 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared,  there 
were  the  best  reasons  of  state  policy  for 
the  act  to  which  he  alluded,  still  this  pre- 
vious mildness  in  the  employment  of 
powers  that  were  capable  of  being  exerted 
for  the  purpose  of  oppression,  constituted 
no  reason  why  these  powers  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  afforded  no  guarantee  against 
abuse  in  their  future  exercise.  Because 
no  violent  injustice  had  been  committed, 
because  ministers  had  found  no  occasion, 
or  felt  no  inclination  to  inflict  penalties 
upon  foreigners  in  times  past,  by  sending 
jtheoi  out  pf  the  kingdom  where  they  ex- 
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ercised  their  professions,  or  conducted 
their  commercial  business,  therefore  the 
right  honourable  author  of  this  bill  re- 
quired us  to  surrender  Magna  Charta  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act !— But  the  House 
was  informed  that  this  measure  was  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
aliens  now  in  this  country,  whom  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  leave  under  the  common 
authorities,  and  subject  to  the  common 
operation  of  law  only.  There  were  20,000 
aliens  (a  population  equal  to  that  of  some 
of  the  continental  states),  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  an  alien  act.  Their 
great  number  surely  could  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  oppressed,  as  it  held 
out  no  probability  that  they  could  become 
dangerous.  We  had  twelve  millions  of 
native  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain,  and 
yet  we  never  apprehended  that  their  num- 
bers would  set  them  above  the  laws,  or 
afford  any  pretext  for  narrowing  their 
liberties.  There  were  10,000  Irishmea 
in  Liverpool,  there  were  100,000  Irish- 
men in  London  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  we  never  thought  of  arming  the 
government  with  extraordinary  powers 
against  them.  According,  however,  to 
the  mode  -of  reasoning  adopted  by  the 
supporters  of  the  bill,  we  should  take  pre- 
cautions against  the  Irish,  who  were  in- 
finitely more  numerous  than  our  alien 
friends,  and  pass  a  similar  act  for  regulat- 
ing their  entrance  and  egress  into  and  out 
of  England.  The  right  hon.  gentlemao 
had  advanced  the  extraordinary  position, 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  show  that  the 
foundation  of  his  bill  was  laid  in  law,  jus- 
tice, and  reason ;  but  that  the  proof  of  its 
oppression  and  inexpediency  rested  with 
those  who  opposed  it,  thus  laying  the  onus 
of  making  out  a  case  against  the  measure 
on  his  (Mr.  B.'s)  honourable  friends  near 
him,  instead  of  attempting  such  a  justifi- 
cation as  would  render  opposition  ineflec- 
tual.  He  would  say,  however,  that  it  was 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  business  to 
make  out  a  defence  for  his  bill.  It  be- 
longed to  him  who  proposed  to  alter  the 
state  of  our  laws  to  point  out  the  reason, 
wisdom,  and  necessity,  of  the  changes  he 
contemplated.  He  had  not  done  so  in  any 
degree ;  he  had  not  stated  one  reason  for 
adopting  a  measure  so  oppressive;  he  had 
not  removed  one  objection.  On  these 
grounds  he  would  oppose  the  bill,  even  as 
modelled  into  its  peace  form ;  he  would 
not  accept  even  the  mild  dose  of  the  right 
iioo.  gentleman.  The  war  alien  bill  could 
be  defionded  only  on  the  ground  pf  necea* 
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flity.  We  were  noir  in  profound  peace ; 
we  incurred  no  danger  firom  any  number 
of  alien  frienda  that  might  seek  admit- 
tance into  this  country.  There  was  there* 
fore  no  justification  of  the  present  bill^ 
not  even  a  shadow  of  reason  in  its  favour. 
It  should  be  reprobated  and  opposed  by 
every  one  who  had  any  regard  for  justice, 
who  had  any  reverence  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country,  who  had  any  respect 
for  its  ancient  laws  and  liberties,  and  who, 
extending  his  views  to  the  character  which 
the  nation  to  which  he  belongs  enjoys 
among  other  states,  had  any  anxiety  that 
the  estimation  of  England  should  stand 
high  among  foreigners. 

The  Si^idtor^General  said,  that  being 
called  upon  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
to  explain  his  opinions  on  the  laws  afiect- 
ine  aliens,  he  would  answer  the  appeal  by 
a  few  observations.     His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  requested  him  to  declare  whe- 
ther he  considered  the  king  to  have  the 
power  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  aliens 
in  this  country,  or  sending  them  out  of  it, 
as  provided  for  in  the  bill  under  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  House,  independently  of 
the  enactments  of  that  bill  ?     He  did  not 
hesitate  to  answer  that  he  had  not  such  a 
power.    Indeed,  had  this  been  the  case, 
the  present  bill  would  have  been  useless. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  make  a  statute 
where  we  had  the  authority  of  common 
law.     This  measure  was  therefore  pro- 
posed to  supply  the  defect  of  the  law  as  it 
DOW  stood ;  and  to  grant  the  king  a  power 
which  by  the  common  law  was  not  within 
the  royal  prerogative.    The  king  had  the 
power  by  proclamation  to  prohibit  the 
entrance  et  aliens  into  the  realm,  or  to 
send  them  out  of  it  [Hear,  hear !  from  the 
opposition  benches].  He  did  not  mean  to 
aay,  that  his  majesty  could  by  virtue  of 
his  prerogative  deport  aliens,  or  forcibly 
send  them  out  of  the  country;  but  he 
could  order  them  to  leave  it,  and  if  they 
disobeyed,  be  could  indict  them  for  dis- 
obedience to  his  commands.     Disobedi- 
ence to  the  authority  of  a  proclamation 
was  an  indictable  ofience  as  much  as  dis- 
obedience to  the  command  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  contained  in  itself  no 
specific  penalties  for  enforcing  it.     He 
would  state  the  reasons  on  which  this 
opinion  was  grounded.     No  alien  had  a 
n^ht  to  come  and  reside  in  this  country 
witliout  the  consent  of  the  state.     An 
alien  in  many  respecU  was  diffisrent  from 
m  oatural-bom  subject,  particularly  in  his 
privikges,  mid  the  power  Ihat  the  sUte 
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had  over  him.  The  alito  had  nothing 
but  temporary  residence ;  and  though  in 
some  respects  he  was  a  subject,  in  others 
he  was  not.  When  he  chose  to  leave  the 
realm,  the  state  had  no  power  to  detain 
him;  and  after  he  had  gone,  it  had  no 
power  to  recall  him,  as  it  would  a  natural- 
bom  subject.  If  a  natural-born  subject 
lefb  his  country,  his  allegiance  was  still 
due  to  its  government ;  he  might  be  sum- 
moned again  to  its  service,  and  if  foutul 
in  the  ranks  of  its  enemies,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  rebel,  and  punished  accord-^ 
ingly.  The  native  could  enter  his  coun« 
try  at  all  times :  he  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
The  alien  had  none.  It  belonged  to  the 
state  to  admit  or  to  reject  his  claim  of 
admission.  If  this  authority  resided  in 
the  state,  as  it  did,  in  what  quarter  was  it 
placed  ?  Did  it  exist  in  the  legislature?-^ 
No :  it  belonged  to  the  executive  to  en- 
force the  laws  [Hear,  hear!].  He  ad- 
hered to  this,  and  would  establish  it  by 
analogy.  Who  exercised  power  over  a 
natural-bom  subject  ? — the  king.  If  he 
wished  to  leave  the  kinedom,  who  had 
the  power  of  preventing  him  ? — the  king. 
If  he  was  absent,  what  recalled  him  ?— 
the  king's  proclamation.  If  he  did  not 
obey  the  procUmation,  in  whose  name 
was  his  property  seized,  and  his  punish- 
ment awarded?— in  the  king's.  On  the 
same  principle  that  the  king  exercised 
this  authority  over  natural*born  subjects 
with  regard  to  their  entering  or  leaving 
the  realm,  he  could  admit  aliens  into  the 
country,  refuse  them  admittance,  or  or- 
der them  to  depart.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  rested  his  argument  on 
the  enactment  of  Magna  Charta  with  re* 
gard  to  merchant  strangers.  He  had  ex* 
tended  too  much  the  meaning  of  that  sta- 
tute, llie  charter  indeed  enacted,  that 
merchant  strangers  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  and  to  exercise  the  trade  without 
molestation  or  hindrance,  unless  publicly 
prohibited.  This  did  not,  however,  refer 
to  all  aliens,  nor  did  it  mean  to  protect 
those  whom  it  concerned  from  the  power 
of  the  king,  but  merely  from  the  vexation 
of  his  subjects.  At  that  time  a  great  jea* 
lousy  prevailed  with  reeard  to  the  admis- 
sion of  aliens,  particularly  among  the  cor- 
porations and  trades,  whose  profits  might 
oe  reduced  by  competition  witn  foreigners. 
If  this  was  not  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  statute,  why  were  merchant  stran-^ 
gers  mentioned  instead  of  strangers  in 
general  ?  or  why  did  it  protect  merchants 
alone,  instead  of  alieoa  indiscriminately  I 
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Was  there  any  authority  in  Bupport  of 
the  doctrines  he  had  stated  ?  He  might 
appeal  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  who 
would  be  allowed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
Magna  Charta.  His  opinion  was  stated 
in  his  Commentaries,  and  the  purport  of 
it  was,  that  so  long  as  aliens  conducted 
themselves  in  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  they 
were  allowed  to  reside  in  this  kingdoni, 
but  tliat  they  were  liable  to  be  sent  out 
of  it  when  the  king  should  think  it  expe- 
dient to  exercise  his  prerojp;ative«  He 
might  add  to  the  authority  of  this  learned 
judge  that  of  a  law  authority  in  1705.  He 
alluded  to  an  opinion  given  by  sir  Edward 
Northey,  attorney-general  in  oueen 
Anne's  reign,  and  he  did  not  thinlc  his 
authority  snould  be  the  less  valued,  or, 
the  more  distrusted,  on  account  of  the 
official  situation  which  he  held,  as  it  did 
not  necessarily  interfere  with  bis  impar- 
tiality. But  be  thought  proper  to  say  he 
attached  no  particular  value  to  the  opinion 
of  any  person  purely  on  the  ground  of 
that  person  being  a  law  officer.  The  au- 
thority  of  such  an  opinion  depended 
•olely  on  the  knowledge  the  individual 
was  supposed  to  have  of  the  law.  But 
when  a  person  was  placed  in  an  official 
situation,  it  certainly  was  his  indispensable 
and  sacred  duty  to  look  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  not  to  be  bias- 
sed by  what  he  might  know  were  the 
wishes  of  the  Crown,  but  to  give  his  opi- 
nion as  sacred  as  a  judge.  In  several 
provinces,  where  no  legislative  authority 
was  established,  such  as  was  in  this  coun- 
try, the  king  had  that  authority.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  province*  of  Maryland, 
certain  papists  and  Jesuits,  of  whom  some 
were  aliens  and  some  British  subjects, 
having  come  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing colleges  and  making  proselytes,  two 
questions  were  put  to  sir  Edward  Northey 
respecting  what  should  be  done.  The 
first  question  was  of  no  importance,  but 
the  seoood  was—"  In  what  manner  shall 
these  persons  be  sent  off^'*  The  answer 
which  that  celebrated  lawyer  gave,  was, 
that  if  they  were  aliens,  not  made  deni- 
cens  nor  naturalized,  her  majesty  might 
by  law  oompel  them  to  depart  Maryland, 
though  she  had  no  right  to  dispose  of 
British  subjects  in  that  manner.  He  (the 
solicitor-general)  was  not  aware  of  this 
right  bang  denied  by  any  law  writer, 
though  he  should  be  very  happy  in  being 
corrected  if  he  was  wrong.  Ue  therefore 
conceived  that  by  the  common  law  the 
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king  was  entitled  to  exercise  this  right. 
He  can  order  them  to  go  By  his  procla- 
mation, and  in  case  of  their  disobedience, 
they  can  afterwards  be  punished.  He 
agreed  that  it  did  not  follow  that  because 
an  act  was  necessary  in  war,  it  was  neces- 
sary now  when  we  were  in  a  state  of  pro^ 
found  peace,  but  while  he  would  allude 
to  former  acts  passed  on  this  subject,  he 
certainly  thougnt  the  present  proposed 
measure  was  a  very  wise  and  politic  mea* 
sure.  In  the  year  179S,  when  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit,  which  had  in  France 
overturned  the  most  venerable  fabrics  of 
antiquity,  threatened  to  overwhelm  all 
that  was  sacred  or  valuable  in  other  coun^ 
tries,  this  act  was  first  passed.  Thooeh 
there  was  sufficient  grounds  one  would 
naturally  have  thought  then  to  justify 
the  act,  yet  it  met  with  as  violent  opposi- 
tion as  the  present  one  did.  Subsequent 
events,  he  thought  had  now  convinced 
the  country  of  the  salutary  effiects  that 
had  been  produced  bv  the  act.  About 
two  years  ago  its  renei^  was  opposed  on 
the  same  grounds  as  now,  namely,  that 
from  our  being  in  peace  and  amity  with 
the  whole  world,  we  had  no  cause  of 
alarm,  and  that  such  an  act  would  only 
disgrace  our  statute  book.  And  yet  the 
astonishing  occurrences  of  a  short  period 
after  this  opposition  were  such,  as  to  in* 
duce  the  House  to  have  recourse  to  the 
war  act.  He  therefore  decidedly  ap- 
proved of  the  continuance  of  the  act  as 
a  very  proper  measure.  It  was  true,  that 
the  present  was  a  time  of  peace,  and  he 
trusted  it  would  long  continue  to  be  so. 
But  though  the  great  revolution  which 
had  occurred,  had  now  subsided,  though 
the  agitations  of  public  feeling  had  been 
calmed,  he  could  not  think  every  mis- 
chievous  principle  was  eradicated  from 
the  mind.  He,  for  one,  could  never  sup- 
pose that  the  awful  occurrences  of  twenty- 
nve  years  were  to  be  removed  by  the 
mere  signature  of  a  treaty,  and  that  things 
were  instantly  to  return  to  their  ordinary 
channel,  solely  on  account  of  that  signa* 
ture.  The  revolutiooarjr  spirit  had  in- 
deed been  quelled,  but  it  still  existed* 
and  was  croudiing  to  wait  a  proper  op- 
portunity of  showing  its  hideous  form 
[Hear,  heajr !].  As  this  country  had,  by 
the  energy  of  its  councils  and  the  bravery 
of  its  arms,  risen  to  a  height  unparalleled 
in  iu  historv,  and  acquired  the  possession 
of  inestimable  blessings,  he  certainly  de- 
precated the  idea  of  our  again  exposing 
those  blessings  to  danger  by  |i  want  of 
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precaution.  It  was  said,  no  doubt,  that 
this  power  might  be  abused.  He  admit- 
ted, that  power  in  every  case  wa«  liable 
to  abuse.  Many  persons,  it  was  well 
known,  came  to  this  country,  or  might 
come  to  it,  under  assumed  mercantile 
characters,  who  were  enemies  to  the 
country.  It  was  true,  we  had  no  alien 
enemies  at  present,  and  it  had  therefore 
been  urged  that  we  were  pressing  a  mea- 
sure against  alien  friends.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  this  was  a  bill  to  guard  us 
against  those  who  might  cssume  the  cha- 
racter of  alien  friends,  while  their  designs 
were  the  overthrow  of  our  happy  consti- 
tution. He  conceived,  unless  the  House 
thought  they  were  now  arrived  at  a  period 
when  precaution  was  no  longer  necessaiy, 
that  so  far  from  any  possible  harm  result- 
ing from  the  bill,  it  would,  on  the  contrary, 
be  productive  of  much  good,  and  as  such 
it  met  with  his  support. 

Sir  Samuel  Romulif  said,  that  he  rose, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  following  his  learned 
friend  through  all  the  important  legal  dis- 
cussions into  which  he  bad  entered,  but 
rather  to  bring  back  the  debate  to 
tlie  merits  of  the  bill.  Its  merits,  in  his 
opinion,  did  not  much  depend  upon  the 
common  law  right  of  the  Crown  over 
aliens,  and  he  should  think  it  a  misfor- 
tune if  the  debate  were  to  be  carried  on 
exclusively  by  persons  of  his  profession. 
The  bill  must  be  decided  on  with  a  view 
to  general  policy  and  expediency,  and 
it  was  desirable  to  have  its  merits  dis- 
cussed by  statesmen  rather  than  by  law- 
vers.  When  he  said  this,  however, 
It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
^ving  an  opinion  on  the  important  ques- 
tion which  had  been  discussed,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  his 
opinion  the  king  had  not  the  power  in 
time  of  peace,  to  send  by  his  prerogative 
aliens  out  of  the  country.  He  knew  of 
no  authority  for  that  doctrine;  for  the 
loose  dictum  of  Mr«  Justice  Blackstone, 
stated  without  reference  to  any  other 
book,  though  for  almost  every  other  pro* 
position  in  his  work  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  quote  his  authorities,  could  not  be 
considered  as  entitled  to  any  weight;  and 
as  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edward  Northey 
which  haa  been  cited,  he  protested 
against  producing  such  authorities  on 
great  constitutional  points,  as  the  opinions 
of  attorneys  and  solicitors-general,  given 
at  the  instance  of  a  secretary  of  state  or 
of  any  other  ministers.  If  such  a  prac- 
tice were  introduced,  it  would  not  be  dif- 


ficult, by  ransacking  the  repositories  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  of  the  council-of* 
fice,  to  find  authority  for  the  roost  dan- 
gerous doctrines. 

The  SolicitoT'Generat  stated  that  he 
quoted  the  opinion  from  print— from  Mr. 
Chalmers's  book. 

Sir  Samuel  RtmiUy  said,  he  supposed 
that  Mr.  Chalmers  must  have  got  the 
opinion  from  those  repositories.  He  did 
not  recollect  that  sir  Edward  Northey'a 
was  considered  as  a  name  of  much 
weight  in  the  profession :  he  recollected, 
indeed,  that  he  had  been  attorney-general 
under  several  administrations,  and  that  he 
is  mentioned  by  deaii  Swift,  though  not 
very  respectfully;  but  among  legal  au* 
thorities,he  did  not  remember  ever  before 
to  have  heard  his  name  mentioned. 

To  turn  from  these  topics,  however,  he 
would  desire  the  House  in  the  first  place 
to  consider  what  individuals  come  within 
the  operation  of  the  bill.  His  learned 
friendseemed  to  have  altogether  mistaken 
the  object  of  the  bill ;  for  he  supposed 
that  it  was  framed  merely  to  prevent  fo- 
reigners from  entering  in  future  into  the 
country,  without  the  permission  of  his 
majesty's  government,  and  therefore  he 
had  described  it  as  a  bill  to  prevent  alien 
enemies  from  coming  amongst  us  under 
the  mark  of  alien  friends;  whereas  the 
bill  extends  not  merely  to  persons  here- 
after coming  into  this  country,  but  to 
20,000  individuals  already  domicded  here ; 
many  of  whom  have  resided  amongst  us 
for  many  years,  have  carried  on  business 
here,  have  here  fixed  their  families  and 
their  establishments,  have  all  their  pro- 
perty in  England,  have  married  into  Ene- 
iish  families,  and  have  made  England  their 
country  and  their  home.  He  could  not 
better  point  out  to  the  House  who  were 
the  persons  who  would  fall  under  the 
control  of  this  bill,  than  by  mention- 
ing the  difficulties  which  his  majesty's 
ministers  at  present  threw  in  the  way  of 
all  naturalizations.  The  House  of  Lords 
thought  proper  some  years  aso  (he 
thought  not  very  constitutionally),  to 
make  a  standing  order,  that  no  bill  of  na- 
turalisation should  be  read  in  their  House 
a  second  time  till  there  had  been  produced 
a  certificate  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
that  the  person  named  in  it  was  a  proper 
subject  to  be  naturalized.  The  way  on 
which  the  secretary  of  state  exercisea  this 
discretion  at  present  was,  by  refusing  his 
certificate  in  almost  all  cases,  and  that  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  persons  natura* 
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Used  were  released  from  the  restraints  of 
alien  bills.  A  very  extraordinary  case  of 
this  kind  had  come  latety  to  his  know- 
ledge professionally :  a  gentleman,  a  na- 
tive of  Germany;  who  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  only  eleven  years 
old,  had  resided  in  England  for  fifty  years, 
had  acquired  considerable  property,  and 
every  shilling  of  it  was  in  England.  He 
was  engaged  in  business,  and  had  been 
for  many  years  concerned  in  the  flax 
trade.  An  act  passed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  that  trade  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  declared,  that  persons  en- 
gaged in  it  for  three  years  should  have 
M  the  rights  of  natural  subjects.  In  these 
circumstances  a  friend  of  his  devised  to  him 
and  another  person  real  estates  of  the  value 
of  26(),000/.|  upon  trust  to  sell  them  and 
pay  legacies  and  debts.  He  contracted 
to  sell  them,  and  then  for  the  first  time  it 
was  discovered  that  the  act  of  Charles  the 
Second  had  not  completely  naturalized 
him,  and  that  he  could  not  therefore  make 
a  good  title  to  the  estate  to  those  who 
had  purchased  them.  He  applied  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  his  certificate,  in 
order  that  an  act  of  naturalization  might 
be  passed,  and  though  all  these  facts  were 
stated  in  his  memorial,  and  he  produced 
a  certificate  of  his  loyalty  and  good  dia- 
meter, signed  by  many  members  of  par- 
liament and  respectable  merchants,  his 
application  was  refused.  He  could  specify 
many  cases  of  a  similar  arbitrary  nature, 
though  none  quite  so  bad  as  this.  Let 
not  the  House  believe  they  were  merely 
called  on  to  vote  against  the  introduction 
of  too  many  foreigners  into  this  country. 
This  was  a  view  of  the  question  he  parti- 
cularly wished  them  to  avoid.  The  re- 
turns of  aliens  made  to  the  House  was  the 
best  criterion  to  decide  this  question  by. 
In  war  there  was  above  18,000  in  the 
country,  and  at  present  there  was  only 
22,000.  It  was  impossible  the  House 
could  know  the  grounds  on  which  the  bill 
stood,  if  the  assertion  of  the  noble  lord, 
that  he  could  state  a  much  stronger  case 
for  the  enactment  of  the  bill  now  than  in 
the  year  1814,  was  to  be  credited 
[Hear].  If  he  had  any  such  case,  why 
had  he  not  stated  it  ?  But  the  fact  was, 
in  IS14  the  number  of  aliens  was  21,616, 
and  now  it  was  22,619,  making  an  increase 
of  one  thousand  and  three  souls,  men, 
women,  and  children  [Hear!].  This, 
DO  doubt  was  a  very  strong  case,  or,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  noble  lord,  a 
much  stronger  case   than  in   18H    [A 
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laugh].  It  was  said  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Addington),  that  he  had 
reason  to  beliere  that  soon  there  would 
be  a  great  increase  of  foreigners  coming 
to  this  country.  On  what  was  this  sup- 
position founded  ?  Did  ministers  foresee 
any  change  in  the  state  of  Europe  which 
would  cause  strangers  to  seek  that  liberty 
here  which  they  were  bereaved  of  at 
home?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
spoken  mysteriously,  and  probably  he 
might  have  mistaken  him.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, was  nothing  more  than  a  prepara- 
tion on  our  part  to  exclude  from  our 
shores  such  individuals  as  might  be  driven 
by  necessity  to  seek  some  freedom  here 
[Hear,  hear !], 

He  must  say  that  he  was  not  at  all  satis- 
'  fied  with  the  explanation  given  respecting 
tlie  case  of  the*  two  dutch  merchants. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
the  direction  for  sending  them  away  had 
come  from  the  foreign  office,  but  the  noble 
lord,  the  secretary  for  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, had  never  yet  denied  that  he  had  in- 
terfered at  tHe  instance  of  a  foreign  mi- 
nister. It  was  said  that  the  law  had  beea 
mildly  used.  He  did  not  deny  that,  as  far 
as  numbers  went,  tlie  powers  of  the  act 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  abused ;  but 
while  he  gave  ministers  credit  for  this,  he 
would  ask  the  House,  what  occasion  there 
was  for  the  bill  being  now  passed,  when 
the  removal  of  aliens  from  this  country 
since  1703  to  the  present  day  was  so  rare  i 
Was  it  owing  to  more  danger  being  appre- 
hended now  while  in  peace,  than  when  the 
revolutionary  phrenzy  of  France  was  at 
its  height  ?  It  was  proved  satisfactorily  in 
one  case,  that  ministers  had  abused  their 
power,  he  meant  the  case  of  Berenger. 
They  had  seized  his  papers  under  the 
alien  bill,  and  then  given  them  over  to  be 
used  against  him  in  a  criminal  prosecution, 
though  neither  under  the  alien  bill  nor  by 
the  common  law  had  the  secretary  of  state 
any  right  whatever  to  seize  his  papers.  It 
had  been  asserted,  indeed,  in  that  House, 
that  as  he  was  charged  with  a  misde- 
meanor, his  papers  might  be  seized ;  but 
the  contrary  was  solemnly  decided  in  the 
case  of  Entick  v.  Carrington.* 

The  admirable  judgment  of  lord 
Camden  in  this  case  had  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Edition  of  the  State 
Trials,  a  Work  edited  with  such  judg- 
ment, learning,  and  industry,  as  to  be  an 

♦  See  HowelFs  Slate  Trials,  No.  Sil. 
Vol.  xix,  p.  1030. 
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iiiTaloible  addittoif  to  our  ttock  of  knovr- 
ledge,  both  In  History  aod  Law ;  and  the 
recent  death  of  the  editor  of  which  (Mr. 
Howell)  could  not  but  be  considered  as  a 
great  public  loss.* 

The  papers  of  an  alien  were  as  sacred 
as  those  of  a  natural  subject,  and  it  was 
obvious  what  an  engine  of  oppression 
jwould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  ministers 
if  they  would  not  only  send  away  aliens 
al  the  instance  of  foreign  ministers,  but 
also  seise  and  examine  their  papers*  So 
little  was  it  thought  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens  that  the  king  would  send  fo^ 
mgners  back  to  their  own  country,  which 
is  what  Mr.  Justice  Blackstune  asserts, 
that  when  by  that  treaty  it  was  stipulated 
that  persons  charged  with  murder,  forgery, 
and  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  sliould  be 
mutually  delivered  up ;  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  parliament  to 
enable  the  Crown  to  perform  that  stipu- 
lation* In  the  year  1803,  when  1,700 
persons  were  ordered  by  his  majesty's 
proclamation  to  leave  the  country,  and 
when  tliey  had  gone,  were  refused  admis- 
aion  to  France,  and  had  again  to  return 
here,  these  persons  conducted  them- 
aelves  with  the  utmost  propriety  after  their 
return ;  but  what  must  liave  been  the  con- 
aequence  had  they  been  received  in  France 
while  the  republican  system  was  carrying 
OD  under  Robespierre?  Could  any  man 
doubt  tliat  they  would  have  been  sent  to 
the  scaffold?  He  himself  knew  a  very 
worthy  num,  a  teacher  in  this  country, 
who,  on  a  misrepresentation,  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  country,  but  fortunately 
Ibnnd  means  to  get  the  order  counter- 
manded. This  misrepresentation  was 
afterwards  found  to  have  been  given  by  a 
rival  teacher.  And  certainly  had  the 
order  not  been  annulled,  the  poor  man 
SBUst  have  been  sent  to  poverty  and  beg- 

gary,  as  his  whole  existence  depended  on 
is  teaching  here.  It  waa  said  there  was 
m  power  of  appeal,  that  power  of  appeal 
akme  lay  with  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  who,  on  the  individual  making  an 
eacuae  for  bis  conduct,  were  to  judge 
whether  $jkai  excuse  was  valid  or  not. 
The  individual,  let  it  be  observed,  was  to 
prove  the  negative  of  the  charges  brought 
jMinat  him.  But  how  was  he  to  know 
Cnese  charges?  And  how  was  he  to  de- 
lend  bimaelf  without  such  knowledge?  A 
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fai  the  Press,  edited  by  the  Son  of  the 
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man,  for  evarople,  mig^t  charge  anotbe 
with  saying  that  he  wished  tlic  French 
much  success,  and  he  would  be  very 
happy  to  see  Buonaparte  carried  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  London. 
Well,  the  accused  being  sent  for,  waa 
unable  to  diefend  himself  If  guilty,  be 
might  suspect  the  cause  of  his  beiag  sent 
for,  and  thus  apologize  fdr  himself  so  far; 
but  if  kmocent,  his  case  was  the  more  em^ 
barraasing.  Yet  this  was  what  was  called 
a  power  oif  appeal !  Perhaps  the  individual 
knew  not  our  language,  and  though  be 
might  find  some  of  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council  who  could  talk  French,  he  might 
belong  to  a  country,  the  language  of 
which  was  unknown  to  any  of  them.  Such 
a  case  required  not  to  be  dwelt  on;  it 
spoke  for  itself,  and  he  therefore  thought 
it  was  better  at  once  to  strike  out  raat 
clause  altogetlier.  He  was  astonished 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  not 
remarked  tlmt  the  act  establislied  every 
man  a  foreigner,  and  threw  on  him  the 
burthen  to  prove  that  he  was  not  so. 
This  proof  it  was  in  mi^ov  cases  difficult 
to  affiird.  For  instance,  if  a  person  were 
naturalized  by  having  resided  seven  yeans 
in  a  British  phintation,  or  if  he  had  been 
born  abroad  of  a  British  subject,  how 
would  he,  in  many  cases,  be  able  to  esta« 
blish  the  fact  ?  Even  when  a  man  was  a 
native  of  this  country,  it  was  frequently  a 
'matter  of  the  utmost  possible  difficulty  to 
prove  if.  This  provision  of  the  act,  there- 
tore,  was  so  repugnant  to  all  justice,  that 
he  was  surprisea  hu  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  not  noticed  it.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  argued,  that  because  the  oppo- 
aition  to  the  bill  in  1793  was  unfounded^ 
that  therefore  the  present  bill  ought  not 
to  be  opposed.  The  cases,  however,  were 
very  different.  Mr.  Pitt  would  never  have 
ventured  to  propose  such  a  measure  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace ;  but  his  majesty's 
present  ministers  had  not  the  same  scruples 
or  apprehensions;  they  at  once  rushed  in 
where  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  have  dared  to 
tread.  Every  writer  on  the  British  con- 
stitution had  expatiated  on  the  liberality 
with  which  the  British  laws  treated  fo- 
reigners. Even  in  the  dark  ages  of  our 
history  this  wise  policy  was  prevalent. 
By  a  statute  of  the  27th  of  Edward  Srd, 
merchant-strangers  and  others  were  libe- 
rally encouraged  to  visit  this  country. 
An  act  of  Queen  Anne,  though  not  of  long 
duration,  naturalised  all  proteatant  fo- 
reigners. In  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  circumstances 
(2G) 
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induced  a  bitter  spirit  of  hostility  between 
Ibis  country  and  Spain,  the  same  liberal 
policy  was  evinced.  Now,  however,  this 
country,  it  seemed,  was  always  to  have  an 
alien  bill  in  war,  and  an  alien  bill  in  peace, 
and  on  the  proposition  for  the  latter  to 
appeal  to  the  former  as  the  standard  of 
proper  restraint  on  the  subject ;  in  com- 
parison with  which  if  a  milder  measure 
were  recommended  in  peace,  it  ^vas  main- 
tained by  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends 
that  it  ought  to  be  allowed. to  pass  with- 
out opposition.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  parliament  would  not  consent,  in  a 
time  of  such  public  security  as  the  pre- 
aent,  again  to  depart  from  the  liberal 
policy  of  our  ancestors  on  this  subject. 

Lord  Casilerea^h  said,  that  having  been 
particularly  called  upon  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
he  begged  leave  to  trouble  the  House  with 
a  few  observations  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  measure  under  their  consideration. 
Certainly,  the  hon.  and  learned'  gentJe- 
Bian  had  very  naturally  and  very  fairly 
called  on  the  person  by  whom  the  biil  baa 
been  introduced  into  parliament,  to  ex- 
plain the  policy  on  which  it  proceeded: 
the  more  especially,  as  on  a  former  night 
that  person  had  undertaken  to  satisfy  the 
House  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure 
whenever  he  might  be  required  to  do  so. 
In  arguing  this  question,  it  would  be  neces* 
aary  to  compare  the  policy  of  the  preaenlT 
measure  with  the  policy  which  had  dic- 
tated former  measures  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  to  show  that  there  was  a  correspond- 
ence in  the  general  spirit  in  which  all  had 
originated.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  stated  him  to  have  asserted, 
erroneously,  that  he  (the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman)  had  always  opposed  the  policy 
of  the  measure.  He  could  assure  the  hon. 
and  leameil  gentleman  that  he  had  no  dis- 
position to  misrepresent  hjm.  AH  he 
meant  was,  that  he  had  always  found  when 
tlie  measure  in  any  of  its  shapes  was 
under  consideration,  that  persons  of  ereat 
authority  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
were  anxiously  prepared  to  contend 
against  its  policy  and  propriety,  and 
against  the  existence  of  an  adequate  ne- 
cessity for  its  adoption.  It  certainly  did 
not  require  the  great  talents  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  to  prove  that  the 
question  of  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  government  the  discretion  which 
the  bill  purposed  to  leave  in  them,  might 
be  a  very  fit  subject  for  parliamentary  dis- 
CttMAOiii  and  that  without  reference  to  par- 
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licular  circumstances,  it  was  foreign  to  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  institutions  of 
this  country,  to  confer  on  the  executive 
government  a  power  so  liable  to  abuse. 
It  was  very  easy  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  quote  statutes  to  show,  that 
the  genius  of  our  constitution  leant  to  the 
side  of  liberality  in  the  treatment  of  fo* 
reigners  resorting  hithen  But  the  diffe- 
rence between  h\pi  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  those 
honourable  gentlemen  who  opposed  the 
bill  of  1793  on  the  other  side,  was,  that 
the  latter,  while  they  were  perfectly  sen- 
sible to  the  possibility  of  abuse  in  the  exe* 
cution  of  the  bill,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  narrowing  the  ^access  of  foreigners  to 
this  country,  and  the  protection  of  them 
during  the  period  of  their  being  here,  in 
ordinary  times,  appeared  to  be  utterly  in« 
sensible  to  the  danger  which  might  arise 
to  the  country  from  the  unrestrained  re* 
sort  of  foreigners  in  times  of  no  ordinary 
description. 

The  noble  lord  said,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  admitting  the  inconvenience  of  limiting 
the  resort  to  this  country  of  foreigners, 
and  the  possibility  of  abuse  attendant  oa 
any  law  for  effecting  that  purpose ;  bul 
the  question  was,  whether  or  not  the 
danger  to  the  state  from  the  unrestrained 
access  of  strangers  was  such  as  to  justify 
parliament  in  sleeping  over  it,  and  in  re- 
fusing to  confide  to  \h6  executive  govern* 
ment  the  means  by  which  that  danger 
might  be  effectually  guarded  against. 
Common  sense  must  convince  every  one 
that  the  sovereign,  who  by  his  prerogative 
had  not  the  means  eiven  him  to  guard 
against  the  injury  which  the  state  might 
suffer  from  aliens,  ought  in  a  time  of 
danger  to  have  that  vested  in  him  for  the 
better  security  of  the  state.  This  was  aa 
aid  which  the  legislature  ought  not  to  give 
in  ordinary  cases.  But  it  by  no  meant 
followed,  because  it  was  consonant  to  the 
principles  of  our  law  to  treat  foreigners 
with  liberality,  and  for  wise  and  beneficial 
purposes  to  encourage  their  resort  to  the 
country  in  ordinary  tinaes,  that  it  was  lesa 
consonant  to  the  principle  of  our  law,  in 
extraordinary  times,  to  provide  means  of 
security  against  the  dangler  wliich  the  re-- 
sort or  those  strangers  might  tbrealea« 
Reference  must  always  be  had  to  the  par- 
jticular  circumstances  of  the  case.  He 
admitted  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, that  withoui  such  a  referaoce  the 
laws  of  this  country  were  abhorrent  from 
any  such  regulations  as  thqse  propoied  in 
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*the  bill  before  the  House.  They  were 
Dot  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  war  policy 
of  this  country.  It  was  not  the  practice 
x)f  parliament  to  arm  the  executive  go- 
vernment with  such  powers  in  ordinary 
wars.  They  were  only  known  to  that  de* 
acription  of  war,  in  which  a  system  existed 
the  object  of  which  was  to  attempt  to 
abake  all  the  governments  of  the  world— a 
aystem  tliat  had  been  prevalent  for  the 
Jast  20  years. 

He  would  not  go  back  to  argue  the 
ooHcy  of  the  act  of  1793.  Whether  the 
.non.  and  learned  gentleman^  or  whether 
ihe  hon.  gentleman  on  that  side  who  con- 
tended that  the  act  of  1793  was  uncalled 
for  by  the  circumstances  of  that  period 
atill  maintainei^  that  opinion,  was  another 
question.  But  of  this  lie  was  sure,  that  to 
toe  great  mass  of  parliament  and  of  the 
country,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him 
to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  measure 
adopted  in  1793,  to  which  the  continuance 
of  tranquillity  in  this  country  was  in  a 
great  degree  attributable.  It  had  been 
attempted  to  argue  the  question  as  if  the 
law  was  not  narrow  in  its  application. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  on  a 
former  night,  seemed  to  conceive  that 
the  only  object  of  it  was  to  defend  the 
country  from  the  mischievous  purposes  of 
aliens  who  might  conspire  with  other  in- 
dividuals to  subvert  the  government.  He 
(lord  C.)  held  that  the  law  had  a  more 
extensive  range.  He  admitted,  and  in* 
deed  contend^,  that  there  could  be  no 
greater  abuse  of  the  law  than  by  allowing 
It  to  be  the  instrument  of  indulging  the 
malevolence  of  foreign  governments  in 

S ratifying  personal  resentments,  or  in- 
icting  punishment  on  individuals  who 
had  committed  only  political  crimes  against 
those  governments.    Unless  the  executive 

Kvernment  of  this  country  could  bring 
me  to  any  individuals  the  intention  ^ 
ahaking  the  government  of  this  country, 
they  ought  to  be  disarmed,  with  reference 
to  Uiose  individuals,  of  the  powers  to  be 
vested  in  them  b^  the  bill.  As  to  the 
question  of  hardship,  it  was  obvbus  that 
by  patting  extreme  cases,  there  was 
scarcely  alaw  in  Uie  whole  code  of  British 
Jurisprudence,  to  which  the  imputation  of 
hardship  mi^ht  not  attach.  But  it  was 
sot  witn  a  view  to  extreme  cases,  but  to 
the  great  mass  of  cases  that  the  legishiture 
vras  called  upon  to  proceed.  It  was  men* 
atroua  to  suppose,  that  if  during  a  war 
fbrelgnert  were  sent  to  this  country  not 
10  conspire  with  individuals  in  the  coaotry. 
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but  to  obtain  information  which  mi^hl 
enable  the  enemy  to  wound  the  vital  in- 
terests  of  the  state,  the  executive  govern- 
ment should  be  unable  to  interfere  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  execution  of 
their  design.  The  object  of  the  bill  was 
to  defend  the  essential  interests  of  tha 
British  empire,  in  a  moment  of  exigency! 
against  the  schemes  of  aliens  who  might 
meditate  the  most  mischievous  designs* 
If  a  foreign  minister  were  to  require  Uiat 
the  powers  given  to  the  executive  govern* 
ment  of  this  country  by  the  bill  should  be 
exercised  for  a  vinidictive  purpose  on  the 
part  of  his  government,  he  would  require 
a  gross  breach  of  the  principle  of  the  law. 
But  if  he  gave  the  executive  government 
reason  to  be  satisfied  that  an  alien  came 
to  this  country  with  hostile  intentions  to« 
wards  it,  that  government  would  be  aiH 
swerable  to  the  sovereign  if  it  did  noi 
employ  the  powers  comprehended  in  the 
bill,  to  protect  the  sovereign  and  the  state 
against  the  designs  of  such  a  foreigner. 

As  to  the  policy  of  the  measure  in 
peace,  the  sense  of  parliament  had  been 
too  stroneiy  expressed  on  that  subject  to 
warrant  the  least  doubt  of  its  object.  The 
measure,  in  an  extended  shape,  had  been 
in  force  during  all  the  war.  That  parlia- 
ment, under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
Europe,  recognised  the  necessity  of  a 
similar  measure,  though  mitigated  in  ita 
enactments  during  peace,  was  evident 
from  their  having  twice  given  their  sanc« 
tion  to  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  founded  his  argument  against 
the  bill  in  a  great  measure  on  the  circum- 
staQce,  that  the  foreigner,  against  whom 
its  enactments  might  be  enforced,  would 
be  incapable,  in  bis  appeal  to  the  privy 
council,  to  defend  himself,  from  his  igno- 
rance of  the  language,  and  that  he  waa 
qot  permitted  to  employ  counsel  in  hia 
defence.  He  (lord  C.)  apprehended  that 
there  were  many  cases  in  which  the  sub- 
jects of  this  country  were  not  allowed  to 
have  the  benefit  of  counsel.  With  respect 
to  the  other  objection,  the  foreigner  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  inter- 
preter to  assist  him  in  making  his  esse  in- 
telligible. In  the  particular  instance  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in 
the  course  of  his  observations  had  alluded, 
the  alien  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  an  interpreter. 

He  would  now  advert  to  the  principle 
on  which  the  legislature  had  already^  en- 
acted two  peace  alien  bills.  That  princi- 
ple was  a  determioation  to  follow  up  the. 
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(•bvioMS  policy  in  which  the  law  hed  origi- 
nAted  in  1793.  No  reasonable  man  cWd 
Jttsert  that  the  danger  which  rendered  the 
measure  of  1793  necessarj,  had  ceased 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Although 
it  was  very  gratifying  to  think  that  the 
evil  principles  Vhfch  had  called  for  the 
measure  of  1793  had  diminished  in  malig- 
nity, he  must  be  very  sanguine  who.  sqp* 
posed  that  they  were  exterminated,  or 
eren  that  they  had  to  a  considerable  de- 
jgree  ceased  to  exist.  Would  the  hon. 
•nd  learned  gentleman  endeavour  to  per-* 
iuade  the  House,  that  if  an  opportunity 
were  ajgain  to  offer  for  bringing  those 
princip^s  into  practical  operation,  there 
were  not  in  this  country  malignant  spirits 
who  would  be  very  anxious  to  give  them 
eftect  ?  Would  he  contend,  that  all  prjB' 
cautionary  arrangements  to  meet  this  evil 
#ere  unnecessary  i  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  said,  that  he  (lord  Cas- 
tlerengh)  had  undertaken  to  prove,  that  if 
policy  justified  this  measure  on  former  oc- 
jOasions,  it  more  strongly  justHied  it  on  the 
present.  The  view  which  he  took  of  the 
subject  was  this :— -If  it  was  wise  to  pass  an 
alien  bill  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and 
lafter  the  peace  of  Paris,  it  was  still  more 
imperative  on  parliament  to  pass  one  at  the 
present  time.  The  hon.  and  learned  ^en- 
tieman,  on  the  second  bench  (Mr. 
Sfoaelmni)  seemed  to  have  recognized 
^  his  (lord  Cfastlereagh's)  view  of  the  ques- 
*  ^on,  as  being  one  not  of  internal  danger 
alone,  but  of  general  danger,  affecting  the 
security  of  the  state,  both  from  within  and 
from  without ;  for  he  understood  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  to  say,  that  last 
year  there  might  have  been  some  danger, 
as  France  had  a  considerable  army  in  the 
field,  and  as  there  were  circumstances  in 
the  policy  of  this  country  that  marked  a 
degree  of  jealousy  and  suspicion ;  but 
that  no  such  danger  could  be  asserted  to 
exist  at  the  present  moment.  But  would 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  say,  that 
if  the  peace  of  Europe  were  again  to  be 
overset  by  any  sudden  event,  the  danger 
would  not  be  as  great  as  when  it  was  over- 
set last  year?  Were  there  not  now  as 
many  elements  of  mischief  in  Francei  if 
they  could  be  brought  together,  as  on 
that  occasion  ?  The  very  circumstance  of 
the  convulsion  which  happened  in  Europe, 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  alien 
bill  of  1814,  ought  to  teach  parliament  the 
general  policy,  in  the  age  in  which  we  lived, 
of  adopting  precautionary  tneasurei  rather 
than  of  relying  on  those  e&temal  appear- 
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aticef  of  tranqoillity  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  would  certainly  l>e  sufficiently  aa« 
tisfactory.  He  put  it  to  the  hoo*  and 
learned  gentleman  whether  he  was  not 
conscious  that  he  had  stated  an  extreme 
case,  when  he  asked,  if  he  (lord  Castle- 
reagh)  meant  to  call  the  powers  of  the 
bill  into  action,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  the  engine  of  political  vengeance  oa 
the  part  of  the  French  government  i  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  having  raised 
this  phantom  of  his  own  imaiination* 
combated  it  with  great  ingenuity,  and 
obtained  over  it  a  complete  triumph* 
But  he  would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  in  his  turn,  if  he  would  recom^- 
mend  government  and  parliament  tothrow 
open  the  country  to  all  thpse  violent  add 
troubled  spirits  who  assembled  about 
Buonaparte  when  he  made  his  last  de^ 
pcrate  effort  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
world  ?  Would  the  hon.  and  learned  gen* 
tleman  think  it  a  wise  or  a  becoming 
policy,  to  give  unqualified  and  unlimited 
protection  to  all  those  aliens  i  Would  he 
give  unrestrained  admission  to  all  French 
subjects?  Whatever  might  be  the  sentir 
ments  of  others,  he  ^lord  C.)  was  not 
prepared  to  adopt  such  a  liiie  of  policy, 
if  the  House  thought  with  him — if  they 
were  not  disposed  under  all  the  circum^ 
stances  of  the  times,  to  go  to  the  extent 
oP  liberality  to  which  he  had  alluded,  thej 
must  of  course  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  government  a  discretionary 
power  to  use  such  measures  as  might  be 
demanded  for  the  security  of  the  British 
empire. 

He  wished  now  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  as  dependent  on  this  measure* 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  app€are4 
to  apprehend,  that  they  should  incur  the 
indignation,  or  at  least  the  ill-will,  of  the 
various  states  of  Europe,  if  they  entrusted 
the  executive  government  with  the  means 
of  protection  which  the  bill  afforded :  and 
that  those  states  would  feel  the  injury  so 
sensibly,  as  to  induce  them  to  resent  it 
towards  British  subjects  in  their  respective 
dominions,  who,  in  all  likelihood,  there- 
fore, would  be  treated  with  les*  liberality 
than  they  had  hitherto  been.  He  thought 
he  could  effectually  relieve  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  from  this  alarm;  for 
the  powers  of  Europe  to  which  he  al« 
luded,  had  expressed  their  sentiments 
very  unequivocally,  with  respect  to  the 
promisouous  and  undistingnisbing  admis- 
sioa  ef  French  subjects  into  other  coun* 
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tries  more  etpectrily  into  countries  inn* 
tnediately  borderiogon  France,  in  whichi  of 
course,  greater  facilitiesexisted  for  foment- 
ing disorder,  and  ^throwing  pablic  affairs 
into  confusion*  While  those  governments 
opened  their  own  territories  (which  betog 
distant  were  not  exposed  to  so  great  a 
danger)  to  such  individuals,  they  strongly 
recommended  to  the  states,  bordering  on 
France,  not  to  make  their  respective  coun* 
iriea  an  asylum  for  persons  who  were 
compelled  to  quit  France*  Several  free 
sutes,  and  especially  the  general  confe* 
deracy  of  Switaerlaod,  bad  acted  on 
that  principle;  not  thinldng  it  advisable 
10  admit  into  their  territories  French  sub- 
jects, whose  conduct  in  their  own  country 
hnd  rendered  tliem  unfit  to  remain  in  it. 
He  could  assure  the  boo.  and  learned 
gentleman,  therefore,  that  if  the  House 
only  satisfied  themselves  that  they  were 
doing  justice  to  their  own  view  of  sound 
policy,  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
expose  British  subjects,  resident  in  foreign 
states  to  any  inconveniences  whatever. 

He  would  proceed  to  show  that  if  it 
was  consistent  with  a  general  system  of 
wise  precaution  to  adopt  a*  measure  of 
this  description  in  1802  and  in  ISli-,  it 
was  much  more  so  in  the  present  instance. 
Jn  1814  it  was  thought  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  secured  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
4he  armies  of  the  various  allied  powers  re- 
turned, and  were  returning  to  their  respec- 
tive territories.  But  at  the  present  time  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  keep  up  a  very 
larffe  allied  force  in  1*  ranee  to  secure  the 
staBility  of  public  affairs,  and  to  prevent 
any  occurrence  calculated  to  shaxe  that 
system  on  which  the  peace  of  the  world 
depended.  Could  any  one  therefore 
doubt,  that  if  it  was  wise  and  rational  to 
adopt  precautionary  measures  in  1614, 
Afhen  so  little  apprehension  was  enter- 
tained of  any  sudden  convulsion,  it  was 
much  more  wise  and  much  more  rational 
to  adopt  such  measures  when  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  leave  150,000  fo- 
reign troops  in  France  ?  When  such  un- 
exampled measures  of  external  precaution 
were  resorted  to,  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing moderated  measures  of  internal  pre* 
caution,  in  his  opinion,  appeared  sunici* 
ently  obvious.  He  agreed  with  the  boo. 
and  learned  gentleman  In  lamenting  that 
the  state  of  Europe  was  such  as  to  re- 

2uire  these  precautions;  but  he  consi- 
ered  it  fortunate  that  the  Britisli  consti- 
tution, like  other  fret  constitutions,  when 
called  ufoa  by  neceiaityi  powcsied  as 


much  power  as  a  despotic  government  to 
adopt  for  a  time  provisions  of  security, 
without  injuring  tne  liberty  which  waa 
essential  to  its  character.  His  majesty's 
government  would  act  with  great  pr»» 
sumption,  if  they  thought  the  danger  s* 
I'ar  gone  by  as  to  render  any  vigilance  un- 
necessary. At  the  same  time,  he  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  that  the  mere  passN> 
mg  of  the  law  would  afford  a  great  pro- 
tection to  the  •  country  from  the  dangers 
against  which  it  was  directed,  without 
mudi  call  for  its  operation.  But,  if  par- 
liament were  to  refuse  it,  this  country 
would  soon  be  delused  with  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  characters  in  Europe, 
against  whom  nothing  could  effectually 
protect  it  but  a  renewal  of  the  measure  in 
an  aggravated  form,  and  an  execution  of 
it  in  the  most  extensive  and  rigoroui 
manner.  The  bill  which  the  House  was 
now  called  upon  to  read  a  second  time, 
he  considered  to  be  framed  in  the  true 
spirit  of  prevention.  It  would  be  a  mild 
shield  against  a  danger  which  had  not  al- 
together ocased,  although  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  it 
was  utterly  extinguished  [Hear,  hear  I]. 

Mr.  Horner  observed*  that  the  noble 
lord  had  set  out  with  dwelling  emphati- 
cally on  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
measure  of  1793  had  originated— differing 
altogether  as  those  circumstances  did  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  time* 
But  the  noble  lord  had  erroneously  stated 
the  arguments  of  those  who,  in  1793,  op- 
posed the  measure.  No  msn  had  ever 
denied  that  an  actual  case  of  danger  to 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  realm  would 
be  a  sufficient  warranty  for  the  enactment 
of  such  a  measure.  Mr.  Fox  had  made 
this  statement  most  distinctly,  and  had 
founded  his  opposition  to  the  bill  on  the 
ground  tlist  no  danger  existed*  But 
he  would  pass  this  by,  and  ask  the  noble 
lord  if  there  was,  at  the  present  moment, 
such  danger  as  that  which  was  assumed 
to  exbt  in  1793  by  the  friends  of  the  bill 
of  that  day  i  Would  the  noble  lord  say 
that  the  same  danger  now  existed  which 
was  assumed  in  1793  by  the  friends  of  the 
bill  ?  The  noble  lord  said  no  such  thing. 
He  could  not  ssy  so,  and  it  would  be  for 
the  House  to  judge  how  far  the  existence 
of  any  danger  was  made  out,  on  which 
the  present  bill  should  rest.  The  noble 
lord  had  said,  that  gentlemen  on  his  (Mr* 
Homer's)  side  of  the  House,  were  insen- 
sible to  the  dangers  of  the  country^  in 
their  opposition  to  Chia  bill*    This  he  de- 
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Died.    They  considered  tint  for  any  mis- 
conduct of  aliens  in  this  country,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  common  lavr  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient remedy.    It  was  so  considered  by 
our  ancestors,   who,   until   1793,  never 
aought  any  other  protection  against  the 
"Conduct  of  aliens  but  the  common  law. 
But  would  it  be  argued  that  before  that 
period  the  country  was  in  no  danger  from 
the  practices  of  aliens  i    He  could  state 
several  periods  of  our  history  when  real 
danger  existed  from  aliens,  and  yet  no 
such  power  as  that  conferred  by  an  alien 
act  was  thought  necessary  against  it.    In 
remote  periods,  when  this  country  was 
disturbed  by  contests  for  the  Crown,  an^ 
wlien  the  influence  of  aliens  was  known 
to  be  exerted  against  the  government, 
this  extraordinary  power  was  not  resorted 
to.  The  common  law  was  then  thought  suffi- 
cient.   In  times  when  religious  differences 
excited  disturbances,  and  when  foreigners 
were  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  views  of 

Sovemment,  when  so  many  alarms  of 
anger  were  spread  from  the  interference 
of  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits,  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  vest  such  a  power 
in  the  Crown.  The  common  law  was  then 
deemed  sufficient.  But  to  come  to  more 
modem  times.  During  the  whole  period 
from  the  revolution,  down  to  the  reign  of 
his  present  majesty,  would  it  be  said  that 
this  country  was  in  no  danger  from  aliens  ? 
There  was,  during;  the  whole  of  that  time 
a  pretender  to  the  throne,  and  one  in 
whose  favour  it  was  known  some  fo- 
reign nations  were  prejudiced,  and 
to  support  whom  foreign  factions  were 
formed  in  this  country;  yet  during  all 
that  time,  and  amidst  all  those  dangers, 
an  alien  act  was  not  thought  necessary. 
Mo,  the  common  law  was  resorted  to,  as  a 
sufficient  remedy  against  the  efforts  of 
aliens  in  those  times  to  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity.  This  then,  he  conceived, 
was  on  answer  to  the  noble  lord's  charge 
of  insensibility  to  the  danger  of  the  coun- 
try. The  opposition  of  gentlemen  on 
his  (Mr.  Horner's)  side,  did  not  proceed 
from  insensibility,  but  from  a  wise  sensi- 
bility of  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  from 
aliens  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  ex- 
traordinary and  arbitrary  power  of  the 
Crown  on  thtf  other.  But  the  noble  lord 
had  taken  an  extended  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  his  mind  the  arguments  which 
the  noble  lord  bad  used  were  more  against 
than  in  favour  of  the  bill*  The  noble 
lord  had  taken  a  very  extended,  and  in- 
deed a  very  surprising  now  of  the  neces- ' 
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sity  of  the  measure.    One  different  alto* 
getfaer  from  that  which  had  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Pitt.     Mr.  Pitt's  grounds  were 
narrow,  but  they  were  defined  and  intelU* 
gible.    He  had  introduced  the  bill  as  a 
war  measure.     But  the  noble  lord  had 
made  his  a  peace  alien  bill.     And  for 
what  ?     To  protect  the  essential  interests 
of  British  policy  against  the  machinations 
of  foreigners.    But  what  were  those  es- 
sential objects  of  British  policy?     Did 
they  consist  in  supporting  the  policy  of 
the  assembled  moaarchs  at  Vienna,  or  in 
affording  secure  and  uncontrolled  sway  to 
legitimate  sovereigns,  or  rather  to  sove« 
reigns  newly  created  ?    Was  it  one  essen-* 
tial  object  of  British  poKcy,  that  a  certain 
number  of  persons  wno  had  composed  the 
constituent  assembly,  who  had  so  much 
enthusiasm  as  to  think  they  could  reform 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  should 
not  have  power  to  reside  in  any  other 
kingdom,  than  Russia,  Prussia,  or  Austria? 
TJiese  might  be  considered  essential  ob'* 
jects  of  British  policy  by  the  noble  lord» 
but  would  the  House  sanction  or  approve 
them  ?     Would  they,  by  passing  this  bill| 
give  to  the  Crown  the  power  of  banishing 
from  our  shores,  the  foreign   merchant, 
mechanic,  or  artist,  whose  exertions  and 
industry  contribute  so  much  to  our  com- 
mercial wealth  and  national  splendour? 
Would  it  invest  the  noble  lord  with  a 
power,  which  he  might,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  policy  of  Russia,  Austria,  France, 
or  Spain,  exert  in  sending  such  persons 
to  the  wilds  of  Siberis,  or  the  dungeons  of 
Ceuta  [Hear,  hear!]  ? — He  trusted,  that 
before   they  gave  such  a   power,    they 
would  seriously  consider  the  grounds  on 
which  it  had  been  conferred  in  1793.    In 
the  act  which  was  then  passed,  what  was 
the  cause  stated  ?     Was  it  the  undefined 
term  ;  **  to  protect  the  essential  objects  oC 
British  policy  ?"    No,  but  to  guard  against 
internal  danger,  not  from  some  supposed 
extreme  cause,  but  from  danger— actually 
existing  danger  [Hear!]. 

Here  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
read  the  preamble  to  the  alien  bill  of 
1793,  which  stated,  that  whereas  an  uq« 
usual  number  of  persons,  not  natural*bom 
subjects  of  his  majesty,  resided  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  whereas  danger  may  arise, 
&c.  &c.  [Hear,  hear!  from  lord  Castle- 
reagh]  The  noble  lord  may  cheer  (con- 
tinued Mr.  Horner),  but  would  he  con<> 
tend  that  any  danger  to  this  country  was 
to  be  dreaded  from  the  foreigners  who 
were  now  io  it  ?«»He  (Mr.  H.)  did  not 
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oaU  on  the  iloble  lord  to  show  that  danger 
might  not  exist;  but  if  it  did,  it  might 
be  to  the  Bourbons,  not  to  this  country. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  ad- 
verting to  the  statement  of  the  solicitor- 
general,  that  the  Crown  possessed  the 
power  of  sending  aliens  out  of  the  coun- 
try, contended  that  such  an  opinion  was 
erroneous,  and  observed  that  the  loose 
opinion  of  Blackstone  on  the  subject  was 
no  authority,  unsupported  as  it  was  by 
any  express  act  or  by  precedent.  He 
observed,  that  if  such  a  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  was  to  be  proved,  it  should  be 
proved  positively  and  not  negatively.  In 
1794',  when  such  great  research  was  used 
in  order  to  prove  that  this  prerogative  was 
vested  in  the  Crown,  the  only  instance  of 
its  having  ever  been  exercised  was  found 
to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  It  had  been  said,  that  tliough 
the  king  had  not  the  power  to  deport 
an  alien  he  had  a  right  to  order  him 
out  of  the  country  by  proclamation,  and 
the  person  refusing  to  obey  such  procla- 
mation was  liable  to  punishment.  But 
what  was  tlie  punishment  prescribed  in 
this  case  ?  A  month's  imprisonment,  and 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  Undoubt- 
edly obedience  sliould  be  paid  to  the 
lawful  proclamation  of  the  king,  but  in 
this  case  the  legality  of  such  proclamation 
might  be  objected  to,  and  it  would  not  be 
proved  bv  the  punishment  of  the  offender 
against  the  proclamation  itself.  The  opi- 
nion of  sir  Edward  Northey  in  support  of 
this  right,  he  considered  in  the  same  light 
as  that  of  judge  Blackstone ;  it  was  not 
supported  bv  authority.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  then  contrasted  the  ob- 
ject of  tlie  war  alien  bill  with  that  of  the 
one  now  proposed.  The  former,  he  ob- 
served, was  to  preserve  the  external  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  but  the  latter  was 
iDtended  to  support  foreign  tyranny. 
[Hear,  hear!].  It  was  in  this  view  the 
Doble  lord  viewed  it,  and  it  was  for  this 
purpose  he  wished  the  House  to  sanction 
It.  It  was  an  absurd  argument  in  its 
favour,  to  say  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
abused,  because,  unless  a  strong  case  of 
its  necessity  were  made,  such  argument 
would  go  for  nothing.  But  he  contended 
it  might  be  abused,  and  he  would  suppose 
three  cases  where  such  abuse  might  nap- 
nen.  Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  envoys 
Were  to  arrive  from  Holland  to  dun  the 
Russian  ambassador  for  the  debt  due  from 
his  government;  that  ambassador  might 
find  it  convenient  to  apply  to  the  noble 


lord  to  prevent  this  denuind,  and  t)ie 
noble  lord  might  discover  that  it  was  an 
essential  principle  of  British  policy  to  send 
the  unlucky  Dutchmen  out  of  the  country 
by  means  of  this  alien  bill.  Suppose,  in 
tne  second  place,  a  body  of  merchants^ 
the  subjects  of  Ferdinand  the  beloved,  re- 
sident in  England,  should  be  desirous  of 
proceeding  upon  business  to  South  Ame- 
rica ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  might  givo 
a  hint  that  they  were  friendly  to  the  revo- 
lutionary party  in  New  Spain,  and  the 
noble  lord  might  politely  take  the  hint; 
and  send  these  unoffending  traders  to 
Spain,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  the  monarch  of'  that 
country.  Such  an  occurrence  was  not 
impossible,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  as- 
sert 'that  it  would  occur,  or  that  there 
would  be  any  foundation  for  his  tliirdcase^ 
which  supposed  that  some  of  the  perse- 
cuted Protestants  of  Nismes  should  seek 
refuge  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  clergy- 
man, who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
constituent  body,  at  their  head:  the 
Catholic  French  ambassador,  perhaps  of 
the  Angouleme  party,  might  apply  to  have 
them  instantly  sent  abroad  again,  and  the 
noble  lord  would  have  no  power  of  re- 
fusal, since,  by  the  passing  of  this  bill,  be 
would  deprive  himself  of  the  answer,  that 
the  laws  of  the  country  gave  him  no  such 
authority ;  in  such  a  case  even  the  noble 
lord  must  lament  that  he  had  been  armed 
with  3  measure  which  precluded  him  from 
giving  protection,  which  his  own  heart 
would  yearn  to  afford.  He  (Mr.  Horner) 
said,  he  would  not  enter  into  the  question, 
either  economically  or  oommerciaily,  but 
he  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  against 
inflicting  trpon  the  national  character  of 
the  empire  a  lasting  reproach  by  the 
passing  of  this  peace  alien  bill.  He  cared 
not  for  the  opinions  of  foreign  courts,  who 
might  with  reason  rejoice  at  the  measure, 
since  it  was  for  their  benefit  it  was  passed : 
in  truth,  the  noble  lord  was  lending  him* 
self  as  an  instrument  to  foreign  powers  in 
the  persecution  of  their  subjects,  and  in 
hunting  them  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  otMr.  It  was  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  ministers  of  a  certain  character 
could  not  vary  their  measures  with  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  times.  la 
1793,  the  House  gave  extraordinary 
powers  to  an  extraordinary  man,  and  be- 
cause the  present  covemmeot  found  the 
alien  bill  upon  toe  statute-book,  and 
learnt  tliat  it  was  about  to  expire,  its  te^ 
vital  was  immediately  determined  upon  i 
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mioiflten  were  determined  to  follow  the 
9teps  of  Mr.  Pitt,  aod  the  discontiouaiice 
of  the  act  would  be  an  inoovacion  upon 
their  syatem.  What  he  required  was.  that 
the.Houde  should  no  longer  allow  this  in- 
novation upon  the  constitution ;  for  until 
thir  French  revolution  no  such  law  was  ever 
passed :  he  trusted  that  the  good  sense  of 
parlianEient  would  prevail  over  this  attempt 
to  substitute  an  arbitrary  statute  for  the 
common  law  of  the  land. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  explanation,  said 
that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  not  to  carry 
into  dbct  the  policy  of  foreign  powers, 
but  to  protect  British  policy  from  being 
disturbed  by  the  misconduct  of  strangers. 
The  hoD.  and  learned  member  had  chosen 
to  mistake  his  position,  for  the  convenience 
of  argument. 

Mr.  Horner  denied  that  lie  bad  ever 
miatated  any  argument  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  He  had  listened  most  at- 
tentively to  the  noble  lord,  and  he  re- 
aaaeried  that  according  to  his  best  judg* 
ment  be  had  not  misstated  bis  position. 

Lord  Castlereagh  persisted,  that  his  ar* 
gument  in  favour  of  the  bill  was  four.ded 
upon  the  belief  that  there  did  exist  in  the 
country  a  number  of  persons  who  har- 
boured designs  to  convulse  the  peace  of 
£urope. 

Mr.  Homer  said,  that  he  and  the  noble 
lord  were  at  issue,  and  the  House  must 
decide. 

The  Aiiomey^General  did  not  intend  to 
trespass  long  on  the  time  of  the  House, 
but  tie  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  offer  a 
few  observations  on  what  had  occurred  in 
the  course  of  thia  discussion.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  debate  had  been  attended 
by  some  extraordinary  singularities.  The 
gentlemen  opposite  had  supposed  certain 
objections  to  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion, and  when  those  who  supported  the 
bill  had  answered  those  objections,  their 
answers  had  been  taken  up  by  their  oppo- 
Rents :  and  what  was  thus  advanced  had 
been  treated  as  their  original  argument. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
argued  on  the  law  and  on  the  constitution 
•a  affected  by  this  question,  at  considerable 
length,  and  had  seemed  to  challenge  him 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  law  of  the  case.  On 
this  question  he  was  not  at  all  disinclined 
to  meet  the  hon«  and  learned  gentleman, 
but  he  could  assure  the  House  lie  hoped 
to  be  able  to  dispoee  of  it  in  a  few  words. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  stating  his  opinioo 
on  it,  but  every  one  who  knew  him,  knew 
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nion  from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  near 
him,  stated  in  that  clear  atnd  luminous 
manner  which   was  peculiarly  his  own, 
than  volunteer  one  himself.    He  did  not 
think  the  argument  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend    (the  solicitor-general)   had  been 
fairly  dealt  with.    It  had  bc^n  said  that 
he  founded  it  solely  on  the  authority  of 
Blackstone's     Commentaries,     and    the 
opinion  of  sir  Edward  Northey,  when  he 
was  attorney-general.     He  thought  hi» 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  treated  the 
subject  in  a  different  manner.     He  had 
distinctly  understood  his  argument  to  be 
this,  that  the  king  by  his  prerogative,  in* 
dependent  of  any  other  authority,  had  the 
power  of  sending  an  alien  out  of  the  coun- 
try, in  cases  when  he  could  not  bo  dispose 
of  a  native  subject.     This  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  stated  to  be  bis  opi- 
nion, and  in  this  he  concurred ;  but  he 
could  not  expect  his  opinion  to  carry  any 
weight  with  it,  and  merely  o&red  it  as 
tliat  of  a  very  humble  individual.     He 
perfectly  agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  that  all  subjects  of  the  realm  had 
riehta  with  respect  to  their  native  sove- 
reign,   whidi    aliens    could    not   claim* 
Those  who  were  native  subjects  could  not 
be  sent  out  of  the  realm  but  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  law  on  some  act  of  delin- 
quency being  proved  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  them.    It  was  not  so  with  him 
who  was  born  out  of  the  realm— who  was 
born  out  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign ;— • 
he  could  not  claim  those  rights  which  he 
had  stated  to  belong  to  the  subject  born 
in  this  country — him  the  sovereign  had  a 
right  to  remove  if  he  saw  a  necessity  for 
doing  so,  though  no  act  of  delinquency  had 
been  proved  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
party.    This  opinion  he  and  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  considered  to  be  supported 
by  those  very  provisions  made  for  the  safe 
conduct  of  aliens,  and  for  favouring  them 
in  various  instances,  on  which  the  gentle- 
men opposite  seemed  most  disposed   to 
rely.    80  far  from  seeing  in  these  regula- 
tions   any  thing  to  make  against  their 
argument,  they  on  the  contrary  contended, 
that  It  was  confirmed  and  fortified  by  the 
regulations  alluded  to.      They  did  not 
rest  their  opinion  solely  on  the  authority 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries ;  but  if  tlieir 
reasoning  was  supported  by  sir  WiUiain 
Blackstone,  surely  this  was  no  mean  •evi- 
dence in  fkvour  of  its  correctness.    He. 
admitted  they  tliought  this  authority  of 
some  inmortanoe;  and  when  that  of  «ir 
Edward  Northey  w«ra  added  (he  did 
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Bpeak  of  tbe  lait  teamed  writer  on  the 
law  as  becoming  an  important  authority, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  held 
the  office  of  attorney-general),  he  was  of 
« opinion  they  might  rely  on  that  which 
was  sanctioned  by  two  such  distinguished 
characters  with  some  confidence.  But  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  opposite,  who  de- 
nied that  the  sovereign  had  that  authority 
with  respect  to  aliens,  which  he  and  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  fthe  soUcilor- 
general)  thought  he  had,  nad  said,  the 
only  question  now  before  the  House 
was,  whether  there  should  be  an  alien 
bill  for  a  state  of  peace  as  well  as  for 
a  state  of  war?  If  this  was  tbe  questioo, 
he  thought  it  could  at  once  be  decided  on 
the  best  authority,  since  parliament  had 
found  it  necessary  to  arm  the  executive 
government  with  the  means  of  easily 
using  those  powers  which  the  Crown  pos- 
sessed, but  which  had  been  infirm,  and 
with  diffieulty  made  available  before.  But 
It  was  said  this  power  might  be  abused, 
and  that  any  persons  who  had  become 
obnoxious  to  foreign  governments  might 
imder  its  provisions*  be  sent  out  of  the 
fountry  at  twenty -four  hours  notice*  It 
was  not,  however,  pretended  that  in  any 
instance  this  had  been  done  under  the 
alien  acts  up  to  the  present  time.  In 
so  case  bad  any  alien  been  sent  out  of 
the  country  in  consequence  of  an  applica- 
tion or  at  tbe  instance  of  any  foreign 
government*  What  grounds  then,  were 
there  for  supposing  that  a  course  might 
hereafter  be  adopted,  which  had  never  yet 
been  pursued  ?  But  it  was  said,  that 
such  a  law  ought  not  to  be  passed  for  any 
purpose  but  for  that  of  securing  the  tran- 
quillity of  this  country.  He  (the  attor- 
ney-general) and  all  the  supporters  of  the 
bill,  said  the  same  thing.  He  had  been 
astonished  at  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
argument  of  his  noble  triend  (lord  Castle- 
reagh)  which  had  occurred.  He  had  un- 
derstood him  most  distinctly  to  say,  tbe 
measure  could  be  adopted  on  no  ground 
but  this,  that  it  was  essential  to  secure  tbe 
tranquillity  of  England.  He  had  particu- 
larly attended  to  his  words,  and  knew  that 
he  had  said,  tliat  on  coming  out  of  a  war 
like  that  which  we  had  been  fated  to  wage 
for  nearly  a  qtvirter  of  a  century,  jthat  man 
aaust  indeed  be  sanguine  who  could  per- 
auade  himself  that  the  principles  against 
jihich  we  had  strove  were  wholly  extir- 
xunated  throughout  Europe*  His  noble 
friend  had  argaed»  that  it  persons  came 
from  the  continent  to  this  country,  to 
(yOL.2ULXlY.) 
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seek  the  means  of  disturbing  its  repose,  it 
was  desirable  that  the  government  should 
be  armed  with  those  means  which  were 
necessary  to  frustrate  such  a  design.  That 
such  means  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  tha 
government,  he  did  not  think  any  ona 
could  intend  seriously  to  deny.  But  then 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  went  to 
the  case  of  a  person  who  had  dreamed  of 
mending  the  constitution,  and  who  might 
now  be  suffering  for  his  dream.  He  had 
argued  on  the  supposed  hardships  sueb  a 
person  might  be  subjected  to  under  this 
act*  Having  become  obnoxious  to  his 
Own  government,  and  having  in  conse- 
quence sought  a  refuge  here,  it  was 
argqed  that  this  bill  would  be  made  use  of^ 
to  give  ministers  the  means  of  lending 
themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  that  power 
from  which  the  fugitive  had  been  compel- 
led to  fiy.  When  this  was  stated,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  his  noble  friend 
had  disclaimed  all  idea  of  lending  the  aliea 
bilJt  to  forward  the  views  of  any  foreign 
government  whatever^  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  then  endeayoured 
to  carry  the  House  to  the  contemplation 
of  various  affecting  scenes,  which  ne  had 
drawn  upon  his  imagination  to  supply. 
He  had  supposed  the  case  of  a  Protestant 
minister,  who  flying  willi  his  children  and 
his  little  property  to  this  country,  would 
be  denied  the  asylum  he  had  hoped  to 
find  in  it  from  the  operation  of  the  aliea 
bill.  He  had  then  supposed  two  Dutch 
gentlemen  might  come  over  to  England^ 
and  be  suspected  of  having  been  sent  to  dua 
the  Rusiiinn  ambassador  for  money  owed 
by  Russia  to  Holland.  He  then  supposed 
tlte  Russian  nnnister  to  go  to  tbe  olface  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  there  a  dialogue  was  to 
pass  between  them,  in  which  the  Russian 
minister  was  to  state,  that  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  for  him  to  be  dunned 
for  tlic  public  debt  of  his  country,  and  on 
this  the  noble  lord  was  to  say—*'  All  wo 
can  do  is  to  send  them  out  of  the  country^ 
under  the  alien  act.  I  will  write  a  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment, who  will  send  them  out  of  the 
realm  as  suspected  persons,  and  the  incon- 
venience apprehended  may  thus  be 
avoided.*'— Now,  he  wished  the  House  to 
consider  on  what  ground  these  arguraeats 
stood.  No  man  had  suggested  that  any 
thing  of  tbe  kind  had  ever  occurred,  and 
yet  on  the  strength  of  these  extreme  cases, 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemaa 
bad  imagined,  the  House  was  called  upon 
to  refuse  to  arm  the  government  with  those 
(2H) 
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powers  which  might  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  preservation  of  public 
tranquillity.  The  means  required,  he  con- 
tended, were  necessary  to  enable  minis- 
ters to  protect  the  country  from  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  might  come  here  for 
the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  repose  of 
England.  But,  it  was  asked,  was  there  no 
)aw  with  respect  to  aliens,  by  which  they 
could  be  punished  fbr  any  crime  they 
could  commit?  Unauestionably  there 
were  laws  under  whicn  aliens  could  be 
brought  to  justice,  but  who,  after  the  last 
twenty-fire  years  experience,  would  deny 
that  persons  might  come  here  to  form 
plans  for  disturbing  the  country  by  exter- 
nal means,  who  might  gain  opportunities 
of  accomplishing  their  object  if  the  govem- 
inent  haa  not  the  means  of  promptly  re- 
moving them.  It  should  be  borne  in 
niiid  how  much  better  it  would*  be  to  nip 
Btich  designs  in  the  bud,  than  to  suffer 
them  to  approach  maturity :  it  should  be 
remembered  bow  difficult  it  might  be  to 
defeat  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  such  con- 
spirators, if  time  were  allowed  for  their 
perfect  formation.  He  conjured  the 
%  House  not  to  lose  sight  of  these  considera- 
tions, and  trusted  they  would  not  let  the 
arguments  which  they  had  heard  from  the 
opposite^ side  of  the  House,  induce  them 
to  deny  the  government  those  powers  to 
meet  present  dangers  growing  out  of  the 
remnant  of  those  which  had  so  long  hung 
over  the  country :  he  called  upon  them 
not  to  refuse  their  assent  to  a  measure  so 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  dearest 
and  best  interests  of  England,  and  which 
bad  not  yet  been,  nor  was  likely  hereafter 
to  be  made  in  any  case  subservient  to  the 
views  or  the  resentments  of  any  foreign 
government. 

Sir  James  MackintosJi  rose  to  state,  that 
notwithstanding  all  he  had  heard  from  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  he  still  remained 
unconvinced  that  the  alien  bill  was  either 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  law,  or  jus- 
tified as  a  novelty  by  any  danger  such  as 
ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  such  a  mea- 
sure. He  still  conceived  it  to  be  the  most 
important  deviation  from  constitutional  po- 
licy and  ancient  usage,  that  had  ever  been 
proposed  to  parliament  on  such  slight  or 
auspiciotu  grounds.  In  the  discussion  of  last 
seasioD,  behadoalled  for  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  prerogative  said  to  be  in  the 
Crown,  of  sending  oat  of  the  realm  alien 
fHcnds  in  time  of  peace.  In  calling  for  proofs 
ofaprerogattve,hemustbe  understood  tore- 
qais9  eridence  of  a  laog,  a  vowedi  and  un- 
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contested  exeroise  of  it,  sanctioned  by 
parliament,  or  at  least  recognised  by  the 
coifrts  of  Westminster-hall.     Till  an  an« 
swer  was  made  to  such  a  demand,  he  had 
suspended  his  opinion.    He  only  ventured 
then  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  right* 
But  from  the  proofs  which  had  not  been 
produced  and  the  arguments  which   had 
been  offered  after  a  twelvemonth's  leisure 
for  research,  he  now  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  declaring,  that  such  a  prerogative 
was  not  warranted  by  law.    All  had  now 
been  said  for  it  that  could  be  said.    And 
to  what  did  it  amount  ?     To  three  asser* 
tions,  or  as  they  were  called  authorities :— • 
to  one  gross  fallacy—and  to  some  general 
speculations,  too  loose  to  deserve  the  name 
of  argument.     Three  opinions  were  al« 
leged  in  favour  of  this  prerogative— that 
of  sir  Edv^ard  Northey— that  of  sir  Wil* 
liam  Blackstone— and  that  of  his  learned 
friends  opposite.    The  opinion  of  air  Ed- 
ward Northey,  privately  given  to  thje  go- 
vernment when  he  was  attorrtey-general  in 
1705,  respecting  certain  Catholic  clergy- 
men in  the  province  of  Maryland  was,  that 
**  if  they  be  aliens,  not  made  denisens  nor 
naturalized,  her  majesty  may  by  law  com* 
pell  them  to  depart  from  Maryland  ;'^*  and 
this  opinion  had  been  relied  on  as  a  proof 
that  this  was  by  law  a  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.    No  citation  of  supposed  authority 
ever  more  betrayed  the  poverty  of  a  case. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  a  private  individual 
— ^the  advice  of  a  counsel  to  his  client— 
for  these,  notwithstanding  the   imposing 
sound   of  government   and  attorney*  ge- 
neral, were  the  terms  probably  applicaole 
to  sir  Edward  Northey 's  assertions.     The 
judgment  of  a  court — even  a  single  judg- 
ment— was  in  itself  some  evidence  of  law. 
But  what  was  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  with- 
out the  proofs  on  which  it  was  rounded  i 
Sir  Edward  Northey  quoted  no   prece- 
dents. He  produced  no  arguments.   What 
was  his  unsupported  opinion  in  any  case  ? 
What  was  it  more  particularly  in  a  case 
which  must  rest  either  on  ancient  usage, 
or  on  constitutional  principle,  or  on  the 
union  of  both.    We  had  the  same  books 
and  records  to  consult,  and  the  same  fa- 
culty of  reasoning  on  the  constitution  with 
sir  Edward  Northey.    His  opinion  was  of 
no  more  value  than  that  of  any  man  who 
had  taken  a  part  in  this  discussion.  I^  *^ 
no  Bttore  than  that  of  the  learned  gentle* 
man,  respectable  enough  to  demand  con- 
sideration, but  perfecUy  open  to  discus- 
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•ion«  and  not  weighing  a  feather  in  the 
decision.  It  was  quoted  needlessly  by  his 
learned  friends,  to  support  a  similar  opi- 
nion of  their  own.  This  proof  of  assertion 
by  assertion,  this  attempt  to  support  one 
naked  opinion  by  another  naked  opinion, 
was  a  mere  multiplication  of  nothing  by  no- 
thing, of  which  the  result  roust  also  be 
nothing.  Indeed,  the  inference  was  per- 
haps more  than  merely  negative.  This 
prerogative  claim,  as  it  now  appeared,  had 
been  privately  maintained  in  1705 — with* 
ont  precedent  or  reason.  It  had  been  as- 
serted, though  faintly,  in  1793 — without 
precedent  or  reason.  It  had  now  again 
oeen  asserted,  with  more  confidence  but 
with  like  absence  of  precedent  or  reason. 
It  had  been  three  times  in  a  century  al- 
leged, and  three  times  left  without  sup- 
port from  principle  or  usage.  The  natu- 
ral presumption  seemed  to  be  that  what 
was  not  done  could  not  be  done,  and  that 
no  foundation  could  be  discovered  for 
this  claim  either  in  legal  authority  ^r  con- 
stitutional reasoning. 

As  to  the  authority  of  sir  William  Black- 
stone,  he  certainly  was  not  one  of  those 
who  in  general  undervalued  it.  His  Com- 
mentaries were  undoubtedly  not  only  dis- 
tinguished by  their  singular  elegance,  but 
by  an  exactness  much  greater  than 
it  was  reasonable  to  expect  in  so  brief  an 
account  of  a  comprehensive  and  intricate 
science.  Toomuclvimportancehad  l)een  as- 
cribed to  small  and  inevitable  inaccuracies 
by  professed  lawyers.  But  the  very  nature  of 
the  work  made  it  absurd  to  quote  it  as  an  au- 
thority on  points  of  rare  occurrence,  which 
must  turn  on  laborious  investigations  of 
ancient  u^age,  on  which  he  throws  out  a 
ahort  and  hasty  observation,  and,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom,  supports  it  by  the  ci- 
tation of  no  authority.  He  had,  indeed, 
a  few  sentences  before,  made  rather  an 
unfortunsrte  citation  from  PuftendorflT, 
which  was  relied  on  last  year.    He  had 

2ooted  the  assertion  of  PuftendoHf,  that 
II  states  must  have  a  power  to  regulate 
the  admi^ion  of  strangers  (and  he  might 
have  added  the  return  or  expulsion  of  na- 
tives), a|>parent]y  to  prove  that  the  power 
of  admitting  foreigners  was,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  vested  in  the 
Crown.  Certainly,  such  rights  exist  in 
all  states ;  hot  by  whom  to  be  exercised 
in  each  commonwealth  was  a  question  to 
be  answered  by  tlie  laws  of  each  country. 
And  now  the  wisdom  of  Blackstone's  ctta- 
ti0n»  and  the  supposition  that  he  had  forti- 
fitd  Ui  imtk  auUiorit J  on  this  question  by 


adding  to  it  that  of  Puffendorff,  seemed  to 
be  abandoned*  What  was  worse,  Black- 
stone  had  destroyed  his  own  authority  here, 
by  laying  down  a  position  which  no  man 
would  be  found  bold  enough  to  maintain. 
So  slight  and  hasty  was  his  attention  to 
this  subject,  that  he  lays  it  down,  that 
"  aliens  are  liable  to  be  sent  home  when- 
ever he  sees  occasion.'*  This  assertion  is 
evidently  false.  Indeed,  short  as  the  paa^ 
sage  is,  it  contains  no  less  than  two 
gross  errors.  The  first  that  ^*  the  king 
may  send  the  alien  home/*  —  a  power 
which  has  never  been  claimed,  and  which 
is  indeed  utterly  untenable.  The  pren^ 
gative  must  have  spent  its  force  as  soon  aa 
it  expels  the  alien  from  the  British  terri* 
tory. — The  second  mistake  was,  that  this 
power  might  be  exercised  without  limita« 
tion  over  all  aliens ;  which  was  clearly  in« 
consistent  with  the  letter  of  Magna  Charta^ 
and  Blackstone's  own  interpretation  of  iti 
The  only  object  of  (hese  criticisms  was,  to 
show  that  Blackstone  wrote  this  passage 
negligently,  and  that  it  does  not  possess 
the  weight  which  might  justly  be  ascribed 
to  his  advised  opinion. 

In  this  failure  of  authority  the  next  re« 
source  of  the  learned  advocates  of  this 
bill  was  argument.  His  learned  friend 
who  spoke  last  had  gravely  told  the 
House,  that  the  case  of  aliens  differed 
from  that  of  natural  bom  subjects  in  this, 
that  the  latter  had  rights  which  entitled 
them  in  defiance  of  the  Crown  to  continue 
within  the  realm,  to  which  the  former 
could  make  no  pretence.  But  whence 
did  these  rights  (low  i  From  the  law  and 
from  the  law  alone.  That  natural  born 
subjects  had  by  law  such  rights  against 
the  Crown,  that  they  could  be  banished 
by  no  human  power  unless  they  were 
convicted  of  a  crime,  was  most  hsppily 
true.  But  the  very  question  was,  whether 
alien  friends  enjoyed  by  law  the  same  se« 
curity.  The  learned  gentleman  takes  it 
for  granted  that  they  do  not.  He  as- 
sumes tlie  only  point  in  dispute.  There . 
never  was  a  more  egregious  instance  of 
begging  the  question.  The  alien,  it  is 
said,  has  not  the  same  right  against  the 
Crown  with  the  native  subject;  there- 
fore the  Crown  has  that  absolute  power 
over  aliens  which  the  law  only  exercises 
over  native  subjects.  This  is  merely  to 
say—the  Crown  may  send  aliens  out  of 
the  country  because  it  may. 

But  it  was  said,  that  as  such  a  power 
must  exist  somewhere  in  every  slate,  it 
can  b  our  constitution  be  vested  only  m 
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the  Crown,  because  the  Crown  done  can 
conveniently  exercise  it.    This  again  was 
It  mere  fallacy.    Undoubtedly  a  power  of 
dealing  with  aliens  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  tlie  public  safety,  as  well  as  of 
doing  every  other  act  which  an  indepen- 
dent commonwealth  may  lawfully  do,  is 
vested  in  the  supreme  authority  of  this 
realm,  which  consists  of  King,  Lords  and 
Commons.    They  may  vest  in  the  Crown 
alone  a  power  to  banish  aliens,  whenever 
90  dangerous  a  power  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    A  power  scarcely  claimed,  not  to 
say  exerted,  for  centuries— a  power  grant- 
ed in  1793  professedly  on  the  ground  of  a 
danger  without  parrallel  in    our  history, 
has  no  need  of  being  permanently  placed 
where  its  exertion  would  be  always  easy 
and  convenient    When  the  times  require 
it,  parliament  may  vest  in  the  Crown  the 
dictatorship  over  aliens.     And  this  is  the 
universal  answer  of  this  constttation  to  all 
such  speculative  arguments  on  behalf  of 
inliereot    prerogatives    in    the     Crown. 
Parliament  can  always  strengthen  what 
Boay  be  weak,  or  supply  what  may  be  de- 
ficient in  the  legal  rights  of  the  monarch. 
The  king  of  England  wants  many  powers 
which  are  necessary  to  the  general  ends 
of  government.     The  want  is  not  a  fault, 
bat    an    excellency   of  the   constitution. 
His    power    is    defective,    that    its    ex- 
ertion may  wholly  depend  on  parliament. 
It    is    lamed    for    the    express  purpose 
of  disabling  it  to  move  by  itself.     Every 
node  of  reasoning    of  a  different  sort 
iSy  ^however,  unconsciously    founded  on 
principles  of  absolute  monarchy.    Whe* 
the?    the  question,  therefore,,  was  con- 
sidered on  grounds  of  precedent  or  on 
those  of  reason,  he  saw  no  warrant  of  law 
for  this  supposed  prerogative.    It  would, 
indeed,  be  no  light  proof  of  usage,  no 
loose  analogies,  no  remote  inferences,  00 
general  speculations,  however    plausible 
of   political    expediency,    which    could 
establish  the  existence  of  such  a  power. 
No  acts  of  violence  against  foreigners 
before  the  constitution  was  settled,  or  in 
times  when  its  principles  were  suspended, 
could  be  sufficient.    Still  less  could  any 
constitutional  reasoner  consider  as  pre- 
cedents any  examples   of  such   acts  of 
power  unknown  at  the  time  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  dragged  out  of  the 
darkness   of  official    repositories    where 
they  had  been  mouldering  for  centuries. 
They  must  be  acts  done  in  the  light  of 
day,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  sanctioned 
bjr  pailiament^  or  at  least,  recogaiaed  as 
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legal  by  courts  of  law.  The  most  daring 
prerogative-lawyers  x)f  former  times  had 
submitted  to  all  these  conditions  in 
their  boldest  attempts  to  enlarge  the 
regal  power.  Noy,  one  of  the  most 
learned  lawyers  of  his  learned  age,  a 
man  of  very  different  authority  from  sir 
Edward  Northey,  did  not  presume  to  frame 
the  writs  for  levying  ship-money  on  his 
own  opinion,  however  weighty,  if  he  had 
been  honest.  He  came  armed  with  pre* 
cedents,  found  indeed  to  be  impertinent, 
but  numerous  and  specious.  He  came 
fortified  by  every  abstract  argument  which 
could  be  derived  from  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  seas  and  shores  of  the  kingo 
dom  against  urgent  danger  from  pirates 
and  invaders.  A  decision  of  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  twelve  judges  of  England 
at  length  sanctioned  his  opinion.  What 
wa^  the  result  i  In  spite  of  the  number 
of  plausible  examples,  in  spite  of  specious 
reasonings,  in  spite  even  of  the  judgment 
of  the%iost  venerable  body  in  the  law— • 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament  unanimously 
condemned  the  grievance  "  aggravated,'* 
as  a  great  man  said,  "  not  supported 
by  the  judgment.*'  The  judges  were, 
impeached,  and  compelled  to  fly  from 
their  country,  or  dragged  as  prisoners 
from  the  bench  where  they  administered 
justice :  and  finally  these  judgments  and 
proceedings  were  solemnly  and  for  ever 
condemned  by  act  of  parliament. 

If  such  was  the  fate  of  an  exercise  of 
prerogative— justified  by  so  many  seeming 
examples  and  high  authorities,  what  could 
be  thought  of  a  case  like  the  present? 
In  three  and  twenty  years  discussion,  ono 
example  of  the  exertion  of  such  a  power 
had  been  found.  There  was  one  such  case 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  4th  balanced  by 
another  of  an  opposite  tendency,  in  the 
reign  of  the  very  same  prince.  Only  one 
rusty  precedent  could  be  found,  after  ran* 
sacking  the  whole  armoury  of  prerogative* 
For  four  hundred  years  it  .seemed  to  be 
admitted  that  there  was  no  example, 
or  at  least  none  such  as  could  be  ({uoted 
as  authority  of  the  exercise  of  this  pre- 
tended prerogative.  But  what  sort  of 
prerogative  is  that  which  rests  upon  a 
single  instance  of  exercise,  and  which  has 
been  disused  for  four  centuries  ?  If  this 
or  much  more  were  sufficient,  no  part  of 
English  liberty  could  be  secure.  Thera 
was  no  violation  of  right,  of  which  mora 
than  one  example  might  not  be  found 
scattered  over  the  records  of  so  many 
ages  in  tinea  of  coofuaioa  or  of  violeacet 
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This  abflcQcc  of  precedent  was  at  least 
decisive  proof  of  the  established  policy  of 
our  ancestors.  The  famous  clause  of 
Magna  Charta,  however  interpreted,  the 
hospitality  shown  to  the  Flemish  refugees 
from  the  merciless  Alva,  the  humanity 
exercised  even  under  a  Popish  king  to  the 
Protestants,  who  fled  from  the  persecution 
of  Louis  lithy  the  attempts  often  made 
and  once  in  the  very  best  period  of  our 
history  *  with  success,  to  naturalize  all  fo- 
reign Protestants,— all  these  examples, 
and  the  whole  course  of  our  history  show 
that  it  was  our  ancient  policy  to  welcome 
and  foster  foreign  fugitives,  to  endow  them 
with  the  privileges  of  freeasen  of  this  realm 
—  not  to  cast  then  aa  slaves  on  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Crewn.  And  to  do  justice  to 
the  act  of  179S,  it  did  not  profess  perma- 
nently to  abandon  these  ancient  principles 
of  English  policy.  Whether  it  was  or 
was  not  justified  by  the  circumstances 
of  that  period,  it  was  not  now  in  the  least 
degree  useful  to  discuss.  But  certainly 
the  preamble  of  that  statute  most  amply 
acknowledges,  that  the  general  policy  is 
an  unfettered  admission  of  strangers,  and 
that  restraints  are  justifiable  only  in  circum- 
stances of  extreme  danger.  It  sets  forth, 
that,  **  under  the  present  circumstances 
much  danger  may  arise  to  the  public 
tramiuillity  from  the  resort  and  residence 
of  a  great  and  unusual  number  of  aliens." 

A  law  for  the  regulation  of  aliens  de- 
fended on  principles  which  require  its  per- 
petuity, on  the  ground  of  any  less  danger 
than  that  of  1793,  and  justified  by  any 
consideration  but  that  of  equal  peril  to  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  this  country,  was 
in  all  these  respects  a  deviation  from  the 
l>olicy  of  the  act  of  1793.  That  statute  was 
founded  on  a  temporary  danger  to  the  quiet 
of  this  kingdom  of  the  utmost  magnitude. 
Similar  restrictions  without  an  equal 
and  similar  danger  must  be  condemned, 
not  supported  by  the  precedent  of  that 
statute.    Those  mdeed  who  thought  that 

•  7  Ann©,  c.  5,  •*  Whereaa  the  in- 
crease of  people  18  a  means  of  advancine 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  a  nation,  and 
whereas  many  strangers  of  the  Protestant 
or  reformed  religion  out  of  a  due  consi- 
deration of  the  happy  constitution  of  the 
Sovemment  of  this  realm,  would  be  in- 
ttced  to  transport  themselves  and  their 
esutea  into  this  kingdom,  if  they  might  be 
made  parukers  of  the  advantages  and 
privileses  which  the  natural  born  subjecU 
Ibeitofdociijoy^&c." 
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act  unnecessary  must  think  so  of  the  pre- 
sent bill.  But  those  who  consented  to 
adopt  such  an  extreme  measure  under  tho 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  that  time, 
were  bound  in  consistency  to  be  first 
convinced  that  there  existed  so  great  an 
evil  before  they  concurred  in  the  adoption 
of  an  equally  violent  remedy.  The  same 
species  of  danger  was  not  now  even  pre- 
tended. No  man  now  affected  to  dream 
of  any  machinations  of  foreiffners  against 
the  quiet  of  this  country.  Nobody  could 
contei\d  that  any  measures  of  precaution 
were  necessary  against  the  agents  of  fo- 
reign governments  or  the  emissaries  of 
foreign  Actions.  There  never  was  a  mo* 
ment  in  which  such  apprehensions  were 
Boore  chimericaL 

Was  it,  then,  to  provide  against  danger 
to  other  governments  that  the  ancient 
policy  of  our  laws  was  to  be  altered  ?  it 
had  been  said,  *'  that  this  bill  would  Jke 
agreeable  to  other  governments!'*  The 
minister  had  notified  to  the  House  the 
pleasure  of  the  continental  sovereigns  that 
we  should  have  an  alien  bill.  He  had 
brought  down  a  message  from  the  con« 
greases  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  recommend* 
ing  to  parliament  to  shut  this  country 
against  all  the  victims  of  their  arrange- 
ments. They  had  not  openly  stipulated 
for  the  passing  of  an  alien  law,  but  the 
House  was  now  obviously  called  upon  to 
give  effects  to  the  underntanding  which 
prevailed  among  all  the  members  of  these 
assemblies.  No  doubt  it  would  always  be 
agreeable  and  always  convenient  to  govern- 
ments, that  refugees  from  their  oppressions, 
might  find  no  saie  and  honourable  asylum 
"—above  all,  that  they  might  find  no  re- 
fuge in  a  free  country  from  which  ther 
might  make  their  complaints  heard  by  aU 
£urope.  This  was  the  strongest  of  all  ob- 
jections to  the  bill,  unless  we  meant  to 
render  our  laws  the  engines  of  every  op- 
pression that  might  be  practised  by  the 
despotic  governments  of  the  continent* 
It  would  have  been  certainly  very  "  agree- 
able'* to  Philip  2nd  and  to  Louis  Hth,  that 
the  Flemish  or  French  Protestants  had 
been  prohibited  to  land  on  the  English 
shore ;  or,  what  would  have  been  the  same, 
that  they  had  been  subjected  to  such  an 
arbitrary  power  of  expulsion,  as  to  detep 
them  from  taking  refuge  in  so  precarious 
an  abode. 

The  number  of  foreignera  now  here  had 
been  repeatedly  mentioned  aa  unusual,  and 
in  itsdf  enough  to  justify  precautioe* 
Theae  Aumbeni  were  now  befiwe  the 
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House.'  There  were  novr  twenty-two 
thousand,  and  it  appeared  that  the  number 
of  aliens  usually  resident  here  was  proba- 
bly about  eighteen  thousand.  These 
were  merchants,  clerks,  handicraftsmen, 
teachers,  and  artists,  or  domestic  servants, 
who,  generaUy  speaking,  must  be  consi* 
Aered  as  making  no  part  of  this  case. 
They  came  here  to  exercise  industry  and 
to  seek  fortune.  They  contributed  to  the 
national  wealth  or  enjoyment,  while  they 
tv^gmented  their  own  fortune.  Their  number 
was  an  indication  of  the  general  confidence 
of  ingenious  and  industrious  men  through- 
out Europe,  in  the  justice  of  our  laws  and 
the  humanity  of  our  people.  How  small  a 
proportion  of  the  resident  foreigners  were 
affected  by  political  circumstances,  would 
appear  from  an  inspection  of  the  return.  It 
was  well  known,  that  the  &r  greater  number 
of  the  French  emigrants  in  this  country 
nturned  to  France,  in  consequence  of 
the  amnesty  of  1802.  Yet  from  1801  to 
1804>  the  whole  number  of  aliens  were 
not  reduced  by  four  thousand.  And  the 
Influx  from  every  part  of  the  continent 
after  so  long  and  so  rigorous  an  intemip- 
lion  of  intercourse  with  England,  did  not 
increase  the  whole  number  above  four 
thousand,  from  1812  to  1814.  Supposing 
a  Uiousand  to  have  returned  with  Louis 
18th,  (which  would  probably  be  an  ex- 
aggeration) the  new  aliens  would  net  be 
five  thousand.  And  as  none  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Napoleon  were  dispersed  by 
the  first  conquest  of  France,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
new  comers  must  have,  consisted  of  that 
submissive  and  timid  body  who  repair 
hither  in  pursuit  of  subsistence  or  for- 
tune. The  number  of  aliens  in  this  country 
at  the  present  moment  was  not  half 
the  number  of  the  Protestant  refugees 
in  the  last  country.  It  was  not  a  fourth 
more  than  the  probable  number  of  those 
who  usually  reside  here.  There  was,  per- 
haps, no  other  industrious  and  opulent 
oountry  with  so  small  a  relative  number ; 
and  they  were  of  necessity  persons  who 
must  have  the  least  will  and  the  least 
power  to  disturb  the  public  peace. 

But  he  was  really  ashamed  of  labouring 
to  lessen  the  number  of  foreigners  as  if  it 
were  a  just  object  of  apprehension.  It 
was  loo  great  a  compliance  with  the 
illiberal  and  pusillanimous  policy  of  this 
bill:  that  number  was  heretofore  our 
{wide;  and  it  was  not  to  the  honour  of  our 
times  that  it  was  now  become  our  terror. 
But  ia  order  to  mako  a  r^t  cftimate  of 
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this  bill,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  these 
numbers  in  another  point  of  view.  It  waii 
a  bill  to  subject  twenty  thousand  residents 
in  Great  Britain  to  banishment  at  an  hour's 
warning,  on  secret  information,  without 
knowledge  of  their  offence,  without  the 
possibility  of  proving  the  clearest  inno- 
cence. '  It  might  be  as  great  a  hardsliip  to 
be  banished  from  the  country  of  choice, 
as  from  the  country  of  birth.  It  might  be 
a  most  severe  punishment  to  be  banished 
from  their  sole  refuge,  from  the  seat  of 
their  fortune,  or  the  best  scene  of  their 
industry.  Was  it  nothing  to  be  driven 
from  friends,  perhaps  from  connexions^ 
from  the  residence  which  either  from  inte« 
rest  or  affection  they  had  chosen  above 
any  other  f  Did  not  a  compulsory  ex* 
pulsion  from  a  country  naturally  affect  the 
convenience,  the  feelinas,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  expelled  ?  Was  not  this  a 
punishment  ?  Might  it  not  in  many  cases 
be  a  more  cruel  punishment  than  just  laws 
inflict  on  criminals  afler  a  conviction  of 
dangerous  offences  upon  clear  evidence  i 
Would  the  House  vest  in  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  the  powers  of  inflicting  this 
punishment  upon  twenty  thousand  fo- 
reigners who  had  chosen  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land? Would  they  grant  such  power 
where  these  ministers  themselves  with  the 
best  intentions  never  could  certainly  know 
whether  they  did  right  or  wrong :  where 
they  must  be  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  secret  informers,  whose  malice  must  be 
freed  from  the  only  effectual  check  as  soon 
as  the  accused  are  deprived  of  all  means 
of  detecting  and  exposing  false  accusa* 
tions?  Unjust  banishment  might  be  in- 
flicted without  any  previous  defence 
against  it,  or  any  subsequent  responsibility 
for  it.  For  it  was  an  insolent  mockery 
to  speak  of  repsonsibility  where  the  cause 
I  of  punishment  was  to  be  concealed  from 
the  accused,  concealed  from  parliament, 
from  the  public,  and  if  possible  even  from 
posterity.  We  were  indeed  told  that 
where  an  abuse  was  shown  parliament  would 
compel  ministers  to  give  information. 
But  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  render  ■ 
the  exposure  of  abuse  impracticable  ?  It 
was  otherwise  with  many  dangerous  delega^ 
tions  of  discretionary  power :  for  instance, 
in  what  was  called  the  suspenion  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act— there  the  prisooera, 
generally  Englishmen,  were  sooner  or 
later  restored  to  liberty.  If  the  law  re<* 
fused  them  its  aid,  they  might  stili  oom* 
plain  with  safbty  and  eibct;  they  attll 
nad  a  free  press  and  a  goMrous  conn* 
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try.-  They  might  excite  universal  indig* 
nation  against  their  oppressors.  But  what 
was  the  fate  of  the  fugitive  from  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  if  he  should  be 
unjustly  driven  out  under  this  bill  ?  If  he 
had  found  another  asrluniy  was  he  likely  to 
endanger  it ;  would  he  provoke  new  ene* 
n^ies  by  charges  of  oppression  against  the 
powerful  goven>ment  which  had  just  ex- 
pelled him?  Where,  indeed,  was  such 
an  asylum  left  ?  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
the  Protestant  principalities  of  Germany, 
formerly  shared  with  England  the  honour 
of  protecting  the  fugitive  I  Which  of 
them  would  now  dare  to  give  public  pro- 
tection to  a  poor  exile  who  entered  their 
territories  with  the  brand  of  a  second 
banishment  from  England?  Noi  they 
must  for  ever  bide  their  wrongs,  they 
must  purchase  a  trembling  and  precarious 
protection  by  silence ;  they  must  not  be- 
tray their  hiding  place  by  complaibing 
aloud.  If  they  are  suffered  to  return  to 
their  native  country,  would  they  send 
•oroplaints  here  which  would  subject  them 
to  new  proscription  from  those  whom  this 
bill  is  introduced  to  please  \  Would  they 
complain  of  the  government  of  England  in 
order  to  be  placed  under  the  government 
of  Siberia  ?  Tlie  means  of  proving  abuse, 
in  general  the  means  of  making  out  a 
probable  case  of  abuse,  are  taken  away  by 
the  bill ;  and  we  were  called  upon  to  prove 
abuses,  or  to  consent  to  the  bill.  The 
grand  mischief  of  this  bill  was,  that  it 
rendered  the  proof  of  abuse  impossible. 
The  law  itself  was  the  abuse.  Every  act 
done  under  it  was  wrapped  up  in  eternal 
darkness  that  it  might  be  secure  of  eternal 
impunity. 

Surely  no  man  would  venture  to  say,  that 
under  such  a  law  there  was  not  a  great 
probability  of  injustice.  If  there  were 
not,  why  did  we  boast  of  all' the  protect- 
ing forms  of  our  criminal  law  ?  W  ny  were 
accusations  precise,  witnesses  examined 
in  presence  of  the  accused,  or  by  him, 
juries  appointed  to  be  independent  and  im« 
partial,  and  judges  and  juries  subjected  to 
public  opimon?  All  these  were  useless 
and  cumbersome  contrivances,  if  there 
were  not  a  great  chance  of  injustice  in  a 
proceeding  founded  in  secret  charges  from 
unknown  mformers,  followed  by  a  clandes- 
tine banishment,  wbicli  imposed  silence  on 
the  exile  almost  as  effectually  as  death  it- 
aelf.  Were  not  the  publicity  of  proceed- 
ings and  the  facility  of  defence,  as  neces- 
•ar^  to  cuard  the  judge  and  minister 
against  falsehood,  as  to  secure  the  culprit 
from  oppvew^n? 
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It  was  vain  to  say  that  there  had  at 
last  been  introduced  iato  the  alien  act 
of  181S  a  power  of  appeal  ta  the  privy 
council,  which  would  be  preserved  in  tfre 
present.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
clause  which  gave  that  appeal,  and  had 
at  first  sanguine  hopes  that  it  might  have 
given  some  security.  But  he  was  undo* 
ceived;  one  such  appeal  had  occurred. 
The  privy  council  had  decided  that  tha 
alien  was  neither  entitled  to  know  the 
charge  against  him,  nor  to  be  defended 
by  counsel.  That  the  privy  oeuacil  had 
properly  interpreted  the  clause,  ho  did  not 
presume  to  doubt ;  but  their  decisioa  ren- 
dered the  appeal  illusory.  Nothing  could 
be  more  ridiculous,  if  it  were  net  ao 
deplorable,  than  the  spectacle  of  a  fo- 
reigner defending  himself  against  a  charge 
which  was  kept  secret  from  him  without 
even  power  to  show  general  probabSity  of 
ionooence  by  the  te«timooy  dT  witnesaea 
or  by  the  arguments  of  counsel.  No 
such  principle  was  ever  acted  on  in  the 
star  chamber,  where  the  charge  was  known 
and  the  proceedings  generally  public. 
There  was  no  paral&l  to  it  but  in  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  holy  inquisition*— .and  not 
even  there,  as  it  had  been  modified  on  the 
late  ro-establii?hment  in  any  Cathdic  state 
but  Spain. 

But  it  was  said,  this  is  a  political  and 
not  a  judicial  proceeding.  Of  what  inn 
portance  was  the  epithet  by  which  it  is 
described  ?  It  is  a  j^oceeding  which  may 
affect  the  character,  the  property,  the 
safety,  in  some  eases  perhaps  the  life,  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  There  was  no  magic 
in  the  word  *•  political.''  It  is  as  important 
to  these  men  to  have  securities  against 
wrong  in  political  as  in  the  judicial  pro* 
ceedings ;  but  it  was  said  that  such  for^ 
malities  would  altogether  enervate  the 
measure.  To  this  it  could  only  be  an- 
swered, that  such  a  defence  is  condemna- 
tion. There  could  not  be  a  more  sure 
criterion  of  a  tyrannical  law  than  that  ita 
whole  efficacy  depended  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  safeguards  of  innocent  men 
against  punishment. 

At  last  it  might  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  confidence  in  personal  character, 
to  which  he  would  very  shortly  answer, 
that  he  dreaded  much  more  the  impos- 
ture to  which  ministers  were  exposed  by 
this  Bjstem  of  darlmess,  than  acts  of  op* 
pression  intentional  on  their  part;  and 
that  if  he  trusted  the  humanity  of  minis- 
ters {which  from  personal  observation  he 
certiuily  was  inclined  to  do),  there  was 
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assembled^  deliver  to  jou  their  unanimous 
thanks : — 

*  For  jour  distinguished  exertions  in 

*  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  on  the  22d  of 
^  July  1812,  which  terminated  in  a  glori- 

*  glorious  and  decisive  victory  over  the 

*  enemy's  army.' 

"  And  also  ♦  for  your  great  exertions 

<  upon  the  21st  of  June  1813,  when  the 
«  French  army  were  completely  defeated 

*  by  the  allied  forces  under  the  marquis 

*  of  Wellington's  command,'  near  Vittoria. 

'*  And  also  <  for  the  valour,  steadiness, 

*  and  exertion,  so  successfully  displayed 
«  by  you,  in  repelling  the  repeated  attacks 

<  made  on  the  positions  of  our  allied  army 

*  by  the  whole  French  force,  under  the 

*  command  of  marshal  Soult,  between  the 

<  25th  of  July  and  the   1st  of  August 

*  1813,'  in  the  Pyrenees. 

'<  And  lastly,  *  for  your  able  and  dis- 
f  tiogqished  conduct  throughout  those 
^  operations  which  concluded  with  the 
^  entire  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  Orthes,  on 

*  the  27ih  of  February  1814,  and  the  oc- 

*  cupation    of   Bourdeau    by  the   allied 

*  forces.'  " 

Upon  which  Lieut^General  Sir  GaU 
hraith  Lowry  Cole  said, 

"  Sir ;  To  be  considered  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  my  country  as  deserving 
their  thanks,  has  be^n,  and  will  ever,  I 
trust,  be  the  chief  ambition  of  my  life ; 
atid  gratified  and  flattered  as  I  ought  and 
do  teel,  Sir,  by  the  very  high  honour 
vhich  you  have  jusit  communicated  to  me, 
no  man  is  more  sensible  than  myself  what 
little  intrinsic  merit  there  is  in  obtaining 
credit  under  the  eye  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  in  command  of  such  troops 
BS  composed  the  fourth  division  of  the 
iate  army  in  the  peninsula,  whose  cathu- 
aiastic  gaHantry  (words  used  by  his  grace 
in  his  dispatches  after  the  battle  of  the 
Pyrenees)  at  all  times,  and  under  any 
circumstance,  during  the  last  five  years  of 
that  arduous  war,  deserved  and  otitained 
his  grace's  approbation,  and  to  which  I 
feel  conscious  1  am  principally  indebted 
for  the  honour  now  conferred  upon  me  by 
this  House,  and  for  my  reputation  as  a 
soldier. 

'<  If  any  thing  can  add  to  ntiy  seote  of 
that  honour,  it  is  the  flattering  terms  in 
Vhich  you,  Sir,  have  been  pleased  to 
commuhicate  it  to  me,  and  ^r  which  I 
beg  to  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks,'* 


Thanks  ot  the  Housb  to  Licute- 

»rAVT»GBKBRAJL  JSiB  HbNRT  CLINTOK.] 


Lieut.-general  sir  Henry  Clinton,  Knight 
Grand  Cro^  of  the  most  honourable  Oraer 
of  the  Bath,  being  come  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  him  that  the 
House  had,  upon  the  23d  day  of  June,  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  resolved, 
that  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  io 
him  for  his  indefatigable  zed  and  exer- 
tions upon  the  18th  of  June  1815,  when 
the  French  army  commanded  by  Buona- 
parte received  a  signal  and  complete  de- 
feat; and 

Mr.  Speaker  gave  him  the  Thanks  of 
the  House  accordingly,  as  folio weth : 

'<  Lieutenant- General  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton ;  Af^er  serving  through  the  long  cam^ 
paigns  of  the  peninsular  war,  from  Sala- 
manca to  Orthes  and  Thoulouse,  there  re- 
mained nothing  for  a  soldier  to  desire,  but 
to  be  present  at  the  great  battle  of  Water- 
loo; and  if,  in  that  terrible  conflict,  it 
were  possible  to  select  one  spot  more 
than  another  where  our  national  military 
character  was  put  to  its  fiercest  trial,  it 
must  have  been  that  where  you  were  com- 
manding, with  Hougomoot  in  your  front, 
and  directing  or  suf^orting  the  brave 
brigades  of  Byng,  Maitland,  and  Adam. 

<<  In  estimating  the  services  of  that  gal« 
lant  army,  this  country  has  not  contem- 
plated alone  the  glorv  of  a  single  day; 
,  they  have  looked  to  tne  toilsome  marches 
!  and  sharp   combats   which  preceded  it, 
!  and  to  the  steady,  skilful,  and  victorious 
march  by  which  that  army  completed  its 
success,  and  entered  the  enemy's  capital. 
They  have  seen  also,  with  a  Just  exulta- 
tion, that  whilst  British  troops  held  the 
gates  of  Paris  by  right  of  conquest,  their 
camp  displayed  at  the  same  time  a  model 
of  good  order  and  well-regulated  disci- 
pline, which  even  the  conquered  could 
not  but  applaud  and  admire. 

"  Your  present  stay  amongst  us  we  un- 
derstand to-be  only  for  a  short  period. 
But  on  returning  to  your  brethren  in  arms* 
let  them  be  assured  by  you,  that  when- 
ever their  foreign  service  shall  ternunate, 
they  will  find  that  their  great  deeds  have 
not  been  forgotten  by  us :  and  we  trust, 
that  on  re-entering  the  metropolis  of  their 
native  countrv,  they  will  behpid  some 
lolly  and  durable  monument,  which  shall 
commemorate  to  the  latest  ag^t  ^ 
never-ending  gratitude  to  the  armies  wlio 
have  fought  for  us^  and  the  God  who  has 
delivered  us. 

«  You,  Sir,  are  the  last  of  those  ^- 
tinguished  officers  to  whom  our  "J*^ 

liavA     VAmairkAi)      vtrkAa\%mtKW»A*    Slid    J»     W' 


have  remained  andelifored;  and 
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The  fimneiB  were  consequently  deterred 
from  letling  out  their  corn  at  the  time 
when  the  weather  was  most  favourable. 
The  declaration,  however,  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord,  that  such  was  not  the 
law,  would,  he  hoped,  answer  the  purpose 
intended  to  be  accomplished  ^  the  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
present  bill  was  by  no  means  calculated  to 
net  the  matter  right*  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating,  that  for  four  or  five  persons 
to  give  notice  on  the  same  day,  without 
the  connection  of  any  circumstances  that 
oould  prove  it  to  have  originated  in  an  un- 
lawful conspiracy,  was  not  a  misdemeanor/ 
If  such  decisions  had  been  made  as  were 
alluded  to,  he  thought  the  best  course 
would  be  to  move  for  the  removal  of  the 
persons  who  had  so  decided.  If  ho  was 
asked,  whether  such  decisions  were  or 
were  not  legal,  he  should  not  hesitate  one 
moment  In  stating  that  they  were  not. 

Lord  Holland  declared  his  respect  for 
the  authority  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  but  if  such  enormous  abuses  existed 
in  Ireland,  he  thought  the  Honse  should 
not  be  satisfied  without  instituting  an  in- 
quiry into  the  subject.  On  a  former  night, 
when  it  was  stated  that  many  grievances 
existed  in  that  countryi  the  answer  was, 
*'  bring  forward  your  cases,  and  we  wiN 
apply  the  remedy.'*  If  some  step  was 
not  taken  with  regard  to  the  present  sub- 
jectj  that  pledge  would  not  be  redeemed. 
The  moat  regular  and  parliamentary  mode 
of  proceeding  would  be  to  move  for  in* 
formation.^  He  could  not  speak  from  his 
own  experience,  having  no  connexion  with 
Ireland^  but  he  always  understood  that  all 
<]uestions  relative  to  tithes  were  prosecuted 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courls.  This  was  a 
great  addition  to  the  hardship  of  tithes. 
They  should  examine  the  nature  of  these 
courts,  their  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the 
principles  on  which  they  decided. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  said,  he  was 
aure  that  no  instance  had  occurred  in 
which  any  decision  was  given  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts  of  the  nature  alluded  to. 
^  Lord  Redcidale  expressed  his  convic- 
tion thauHte  courts  in  Ireland  were  not  so 
ignorant  as  to  come  to  such  decisions. 
lie  remembered  that,  when  he  was  in  Ire- 
land he  was  applied  to  by  a  clergyman, 
who  never  entertained  the  idea  of  apply- 
ing to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  complain- 
'"S  ^^  notice  had  been  sent  to  him  on 
the  sfnbe  day  by  four  hundred  persons. 
The  clergy  were  put  to  great  incon* 
vcnicncc  in  that  country  by  llic  injudicious 
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union  of  several  parishes,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  something  could  be  done  to  put  air 
end  to  the  litigation  between  the  clergy 
and  landliolders.  The  present  bill,  how- 
ever, could  produce  no  such  effect. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  said,  that 
every  word  he  had  heard  convinced  bior 
more  and  more  of  the  necessity  of  the 
motion  he  had  submitted  a  short  time  ago, 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland. 
The  best  course,  on  the  present  occasion^ 
he  thought  would  be,  for  the  noble  lord  ta 
withdraw  his  bill,  and  move  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  state  and  prac-^ 
tice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  with  refe* 
rence  to  that  subject. 

The  Marquis  of  Doronshire  remarked, 
that  both  the  clergy  and  the  farmer  expe- 
rienced great  difficulty  from  the  practice 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  He  also  com- 
plained of  the  union  of  parishes.  He 
knew  one  clergyman  himself  who  had  six 
parishes  to  attend  to,  the  duties  of  whicl» 
it  was  impossihlie  he  could  perform.  He 
should  gladly  give  his  support  to  any  mea- 
sure, the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
the  litigation  between  the  clergy  and 
landholders. 

The  Earl  of  Kingston  expressed  hia 
satisfaction  at  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  and  said,  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  session^  he  would 
move  for  a  committee.  He  then,  with 
the  leave  of  the  House,  withdrew  tlio  hill.* 

The  Marquis  of  Buckinchn.  •  vilshed  ta 
know  whether  his  m^j(*»ly's  mttiistera 
would  be  favourable  to  the  motion  for  a 
committee. 

Lord  Sidmonth  said,  that  if  such  a  mo- 
tion was  made,  and  grounds  were  stated 
in  support  of  it  sufficient  to  satisfy  them 
of  its  necessity,  ministers  would  not  ob- 
ject. 

UNCON.STITUTIONAt     InTERFEREXCB 

OF  THE  Military.]  The  Karl  o£ Essex 
said,  it  was  with  great  pain  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary again  to  trouble  the  House  with 
regard  to  the  improper  Interference  of  the 
Military.  A  circumstance,  houcvcr,  had 
again  happened  to  him,  which  reivlcred  it 
a  public  duty  on  his  part  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  their  lordships.  This  dav,  nn 
his  attempting  to  enter  Pall- Mall,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  soldiery,  who  insisted  that 
he  should  not  go  along  that  stn  et ;  and  on 
his  cailin<^  f<»r  a  constable,  he  was  an- 
swered by  one  of  '>e  military,  **  VVc  have 
notlung  to  do  with  constabl***:  !>orc.**  fie 
then  ir.quired  for  the  olficei  ot  the  gn.irJ, 
(2  1> 
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and  wai  told  he  was  at  Carlton  House. 
He  did  not  attempt  after  this  to  proceed 
up  Pall-Mall,  but  went  along  the  Hay- 
market  and  other  streets.  He  was  not  at 
the  time  aware  of  any  circumstance  that 
could  in  the  slightest  degree  call  for  any 
military  parade ;  he  had  since  learned  that 
the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London 
had  been  up  with  an  address;  but  was  that 
an  occasion  that  could  call  for  a  display  of 
troops,  the  blocking  up  of  streets,  and  the 
interruption  of  peaceable  citizens  on  the 
king's  highway  ?  This  had  extremely  sur- 
prised hun,  after  the  pledge  which  had 
been  given  by  the  noble  secretary  of  state 
on  a  former  occasion.  He  felt  it  to  be 
impossible  for  him  to  pass  over  this  second 
instance  of  military  interference  without 
subordination  tfo  the  civil  power;  and 
would  therefore  move  for  a  copy  of  the 
order  under  which  the  military  were  au- 
thorized to  act  this  day  in  Fall-Mall  and 
its  vicinity. 

Lord  Sidmouih  strongly  disapproved, 
under  the  circumstances,  of  the  noble  earl's 
motion.  He  had,  as  stated  by  him  on  a 
former  night,  taken  steps  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  number  of  peace  officers, 
whenever  the  military  were  called  out. 
He  had  stated,  that  the  military  were  not 
called  out  under  the  order  of  the  secreiary 
of  state.  But  he  felt  that  whenever  the 
military  were  called  out  for  the  purpose 
of  individual  accommodation,  oi-  public 
convenience,  that  an  adequate  number  of 
peace  officers  should  be  in  attendance. 
Under  that  impression,  positive  directions 
had  been  issued  from  his  office  to  the  ma- 
^strates  of  Westminster,  to  have  peace 
officers  attending  upon  all  such  occasions. 
On  the  next  occasion  these  orders  were 
repeated.  There  did  appear  to  be  aVant 
of  that  species  of  communication  on  occa- 
sions of  this  sort,  which  seemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  information  of  the  civil 
power.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  mili- 
tary ought  never  to  be  called  out  without 
the  civil  power  being  duly  apprized  of  it. 
He  thought  there  was  a  cfefect  in  the 
existing  mode  of  communication,  although 
the  military  were  not  ordered  through  the 
authority  of  the  secretary  of  state.  He 
repeated  his  opinion  that  the  military 
ought  not  to  be  called  out  without  a  com- 
munication to  the  secretary  of  state.  In 
the  present  instance,  no  such  communi- 
cation had  been  made.  If  it  were  so,  the 
secretary  of  state  would  be  responsible,  if 
care  was  not  taken  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  peace-officers.    He  trusted  he 
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had  said  enough  to  satisfy  thetr  lordships 
of  the  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement, 
and,  with  a  reference  to  which,  of  the  im- 
nropriety  of  acquiescing  in  the  motion. 
He  deprecated  any  thing  like  an  appear- 
ance of  injustice  to  those  who  on  all  occa* 
sions,  except  those  lately  adverted  to  in 
that  House,  had  conducted  themselves  in 
a  way  that  must  attach  the  good-will  and 
respect  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  sub* 
jects. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  meant  no  disrespect 
to  the  description  of  persons  in  question.. 
His  wish  was  merely  to  know  by  whose 
orders  the  military  were  called  out,  so  a» 
to  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  the  public  streets. 

Earl  Fiizwilliam  contended,  that  what 
had  been  advanced  by  the  noble  secretary 
of  state  went  directly  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
tion, it  appearing  clearly  from  what  tbe 
noble  viscount  had  stated,  that  he  did  not 
know  of  the  military  being  called  out  this 
day;  and  as  therefore  they  were  not 
called  cut  under  the  Sanction  of  any  re- 
cognized and  responsible  civil  authority, 
it  became  the  more  incumbent  upon  the 
House  to  call  for  the  authority,  be  that 
authority  what  it  might,  under  which  the 
troops  bad  been  so  called  out.  He  was 
the  more  jealous  upon  this  point,  because 
there  appeared  a  repetition  of  the  attempt 
to  set  up  the  military  power  above  the  civil 
power,  in  violation  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  constitution.  The  noble  earl  in- 
stanced a  case  at  York  in  August,  1814, 
where,  on  the  ascension  of  Mr.  Sadler, 
the  aeronaut,  soldiers  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance to  keen  the  ground,  and,  as  it 
was  afterwards  discovered,  without  any 
authority  derived  from  the  civil  power. 
It  was  this  calling  out  of  the  military  upon 
every  trifling  occasion,  without  that  subor- 
dination to  the  civil  power,  under  which 
alone  they  ou^ht  to  be  called  out,  that 
rendered  it  an  imperative  duty  on  the  part 
of  that  House  to  interfere,  particularly 
when  they  found  that  the  pledge  given  by 
the  noble  viscount,  that  upon  the  occa- 
sions when  the  military  were  called  out 
they  should  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  civil  power,  had  not  been  re- 
deemed. 

Lord  Sidmouth  said,  he  perfectly 
agreed,  that  where  for  the  preservation  or 
restoration  of  the  peace  it  was  necessary 
to  call  out  the  military,  it  ought  only  to 
be  done  in  subordination  to  the  civil 
power.  There  could  be  no  doubt  upon 
thi:»  point,  but  it  did  not  appij  to  cases 
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where  Ae  military  were  merely  called  out 
for  purposes  of  state  or  public  conveni- 
ence*  All  that  he  had  stated  upon  this 
head  was,  that  he  would  take  care  that 
civil  officers  should  be  stationed  where  the 
military  were  stationed,  and  to  effect  tliis 
he  had  been  most  anxious  in  giving  direc- 
tions. He  must  say,  however,  that  upon 
the  occasions  of  state  or  public  conveni- 
ence ou  which  the  military  were  called 
.out,  they  behaved  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner, so  far  as  he  could  learn,  to  every  in- 
dividual. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  admitted,  that  upon 
ihe  present  occasion,  he  received  no  insult 
or  violence  from  the  soldiers,  and  that  they 
were  of  course  bound  to  obey  the  orders 
4)f  their  officer. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham^  whilst  he 
gave  credit  to  the  noble  viscount  on  the 
other  side  for  his  constitutional  opinions, 
could  not  by  any  means  agree  that  he  had 
redeemed  his  pledge.  On  the  contrary, 
not  only  had  the  interruption  by  military 
interference  been  repeated,  but  it  appear- 
ed that  there  was  a  power  greater  than 
that  of  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  which 
had  ordered  out  these  troops  without  bis 
knowledge  or  participation,  and  by  which, 
in  defiance  of  law,  peaceable  citizens  pro- 
ceeding in  their  lawful  avocations  on  the 
King's  highway  were  stopped,  and  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  right  or  the  leA  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  soldier.  It  was  high  time 
that  that  House  should  interfere  when 
they  witnessed  the  continuance  of  these 
proceedings-^ when  they  saw  that  a  power 
was  set  up  above  the  law,  by  which,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  peaceable  citizens  were 
ifiterruptc'<l  Uy  soldiers,  actinia  not  only 
without  any  orders  from  the  civil  power, 
but  without  any  connexion  with  any  re- 
cognized civil  authority.  This  had  been 
clearly  proved  by  the  specfch  of  the  noble 
viscount,  and  that  speech  was  one  of  the 
most  forcible  arguments  for  the  motion  of 
)k\%  noble  friend.  Let  their  lordships  as- 
certain, as  it  was  their  constitutional  duty 
to  do,  who  it  was,  be  his  rank  in  the  state 
what  it  might,  that  had  thus  ordered  out 
a  military  force  to  stop  and  interrupt 
peaceable  citizens  in  their  progress 
through  the  streets,  without  any  legal  or 
recognized  authority,  in  defiance  of  law, 
and  in  violation  of  the  constitution. 

The  Earl  of  LauderdnU  said,  that  this 
natter  now  assumed  a  more  serious  ap- 
pearance from  the  doctrines  that  were 
maintained  by  the  noble  secretary  of  state. 
ile  had  always  understood  that,  by  tlie 


law  and  constitution  of  this  country,  the 
civil  power  was  to  be  first  employed  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  that 
the  military  were  never  to  be  called  out 
except  where  the  civil  power  was  found 
to  be  insufficient,  and  then  only  at  the 
special  requisition  of  the  civil  magistrate* 
But,  from  the  doctrines  now  maintained^ 
it  would  appear  that  we  lived  not  under  a 
civil  government,  but  a  military  despotism, 
and  that  the  military  might  be  called  out, 
and  in  an  illegal  manner  stop  passengers 
on  the  highway  without  any  authority 
from  the  civil  magistrate,  and  even  with- 
out any  notice  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state  at  the  head  of  the  civil 
power.  The  noble  secretary  said  his 
pledge  was,  that  he  would  order  con- 
stables to  attend  when  the  military  were 
called  out :  but  it  appeared  that  they  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  give  him  any 
notice  of  the  intention  to  call  out  the  mi- 
litary: and  even  if  he  had  ordered  the 
constables  to  attend,  what  was  the  use  of 
their  attendance  unless  they  were  to  act  ? 
It  could  serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  in- 
crease the  crowd  and  confusion.  It  did, 
therefore,  appear  absolutely  necessary 
that  their  lordships  should  know  by  whom 
this  order  had  been  given,  and  what  waJ 
its  nature. 

Lord  Sidmouih  admitted,  that  by  the 
law  and  constitution  of  this  country,  when 
the  object  was  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  the  civil  power  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed fir%t ;  and  that  the  military  ought 
to  be  called  upon  only  in  c:ise  the  civil 
power  should  be  insufficient,  and  then  only 
at  the  requisition  of  the  civil  mngistrate. 
This  had  been  his  principle  and  his  prac- 
tice. But  then  there  were  occasions  when 
the  military  were  called  out,  not  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  parade  or  public  convenience,  and 
then  certainly  the  civil  power  had  not  al- 
ways been  in  attendance.  The  practice 
was  of  early  date,  though  it  had,  perhaps, 
of  late  increased,  and  might  require 
greater  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
magistrate ;  but  he  should  lake  measures 
to  apply  the  remedy,  and  saw  no  necessity 
for  the  production  of  this  order. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  contended, 
that  this  repetition  of  unauthorized  mili- 
tary interference  imperatively  called  upon 
their  lordships  to  take  some  steps  to  pre- 
vent such  a  violation  of  the  coii>titution  ; 
and  as  a  first  step,  they  ought  to  be  in- 
formed by  whose  authority  these  orders 
had  been  given.    It  clearly  appeared,  that 
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it  was  not  by  the  authority  of  the  noble 
secretary  of  state,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
tiie  civil  power,  and  the  police ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  by  some  authority 
that  would  not  condescend  to  communi- 
cate its  intentions  to  the  noble  secretary 
of  state.  And  this  was  called  a  defective 
communication — this  was  to  be  the  apo- 
logy for  blocking  up  streiets  and  interrupt- 
ing peaceable  citizen^  in  their  avocations. 
Let,  then,  the  authority  be  communica- 
ted to  the  House  from  which  these  orders 
had  emanated.  The  noble  secretary  of 
state  had  given  a  pledge  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, which,  it  wa6  evident,  he  had  made 
efforts  to  redeem,  but  had  been  unable ;  a 
power  greater  than  his  had  interposed, 
and  set  iiim  at  defiance.  Let,  then,  this 
secret  power  be  unfolded  to  the  House, 
that  their  lordships  might  be  enabled  ef^ 
fectuallj'  to  interpose  to  prevent  these 
continued  violations  of  the  constitufion. 

Earl  Sianhfrpe  declared  it  to  be  his  opi- 
nion, that  if  a  soldier,  under  the  circum- 
stances stated,  had  killed  the  coachman, 
or  any  other  servant  of  his  noble  friend 
who  made  the  present  motion,  the  soldier 
acting  under  orders  which  were  illegal, 
would,  have  been  guilty  of  niurder,  and 
those  who  issued  the  orders,  as  accessaries 
before  the  fact,  would  also  have  been 
guilty  of  murder. 

The  Earl  of  Harrou)by  deprecated  the 
warmth  which  had  been  manifested,  and 
which  he  did  not  think  was  called  for  by 
the  occasion.  The  calling  out  the  military 
for  the  purposes  of  state  had  been  the 
practice  as  far  back  as  memory  could 
reach,  and  it  was  for  U^c  public  conveni- 
ence that  they  should  be  employed.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  law;  a  constable 
with  his  staff,  in  stopping  an  individual  on 
the  King's  highway,  would  be  acting  as 
illegally  as  a  soldier  with  his  sword,  only 
that  the  appearance  of  the  latter  might 
cause  more  irritation.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  legality  of  the  thing,  but  a 
question  of  custom  and  usage.  He  recol- 
lected that,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
the  military  vrero.  stationed  in  the  avenues 
to  the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  yet 
110  objection,  he  believed,  was  ever  made 
to  it  in  cither  House  of  Parliament.  This, 
then,  was  a  proof  of  the  usage  upon  occa- 
sions of  state,  {or  public  convenience,  and 
it  would  be  found  that  the  convenience  of 
the  public  was  much  better  consulted 
upon  occasions  of  this  nature,  by  having 
the  military  stationed  than  by  ilieir  not 
Ucmg  present. 
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Lord  HoUnnditTongly  urged  the  neces* 
sity  for  agreeing  io  the  motion,  in  order 
that  the  power  from  which  the  ordena  for 
the  employment  of  the  military  upoo  this 
occasion  had  emanated,  should  be  ful^^ 
before  the  House.  The  noble  secretary 
of  state  had  uttered  very  constitutional 
doctrines,  but  when  it  came  to  the  test, 
he  was  unable  to  redeem  the  pledge  which 
he  had  given :  the  military  were  called 
out  in  defiance  of  his  authority,  and  his 
spec.di,  with  these  admisfiions,  formed  the 
strongest  argument  for  the  motion  of  his 
noble  friend.  As  to  the  military  being 
called  out  for  purposes  of  state  or  parade, 
if  they  were  merely  to  be  paraded  wither 
out  interrupting  peoplci  of  course  there 
could  be  no  objection.  He  (lord  HoU 
land )  might  think  it  a  bad  taste^  and  that 
it  was,  in  truth,  the  worst  possible  taste  iit 
the  government  of  a  free  country,  to  make 
a  parade  of  a  military  force,  but,  constitur 
tionally,  there  could  be  uo  objection. 
Then  came  the  ground  of  public  conve-* 
nience,  and  either  public  convenience 
meant  nothing,  or  it  meant  to  preserve 
the  peace ;  and  thus  there  was  in  this  case 
a  military  force  called  out  to  preserve  the 
peace,  without  any  subordination  to  or 
control  of  the  civil  power.  What  was  the 
occasion,  too,  of  the  calling  out  of  this 
military  force  ?  The  lord  mayor  and  cor- 
poration of  London  came  to  present  ao 
address.  He  had  certainly  a  high  respect 
for  the  corporation  of  London,  and  for 
the  very  worthy  individual  who  was  now 
lord  mayor ;  but  what  was  the  fact  ?  The 
lord  mayor  passes  through  all  the  crowded 
and  narrow  streets  of  the  city  without  any 
soldiers  to  protect  him,  and  without  any 
inconvenience;  and  at  length,  when  be 
comes  to  Pull-Mall,- it  was  to  be  supposed 
that  such  a  crowd  would  flock  to  look  at 
him,  that  a  boily  of  soldiers  were  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  off.  The  whole  of  this, 
it  must  be  evident,  proceeded  upon  a 
gross  absurdity.  No  reason  whatever  bad 
been  assigned  for  not  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  his  noble  friend ;  and  he  could  not 
think  their  lordships  would  do  their  duty, 
if  they  did  not  require  information  as  to 
the  power  from  which  orders  had  issued 
to  employ  a  military  force  in  defiance  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  As  to  Mr.  Hastings's 
trial,  so  far  from  no  complaint  being  m^c^ 
the  fact  was,  that  the  then  lord  King  com- 
plained in  the  House  of  the  interfereDce 
of  the  military,  and  some  steps  were  takea 
in  conscquenoe  to  obviate  the  objection* 

Earl  StarJiopc  observed^  in  answer  to 
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mmou^tMt  of  Ibe  funded  debt  of  Ire- 
land 00  the  5th  of  January,  1816,  then  the 
unfunded  d^t,  with  the  total  charge.  I 
aball  tben»  Sir»  recapitulate  the  principal 
branches  ofour  permanent  revenue,  under 
Ihe  heads  of  customs,  excise,  inland  taxes 
{which  though  managed  by  the  same 
board,  it  will  be  more  conTenient  to  take 
separate),  stamps,  together  with  the  post- 
office,  and  other  casual  revenues.  With- 
out occupying  much  of  the  time  of  the 
committee,  with  details  of  expenditure,  or 
•ccountsof  the  progress  of  our  revenue,  or 
ihe  improvement  of  our  internal  resources, 
it  is  due  to  Ireland  to  state  what  have 
been  the  exertions  she  has  made,  and  bow 
great  the  contributions  she  has  paid.  The 
revenue  of  customs,  notwithstanding  the 
depression  in  the  last  year,  when  the  con- 
sumption of  British  produce  was  so  greatly 
diminished,  was  yet  greater  than  in  pre- 
ceding years :  it  may  be  curious  to  trace 
Ihe  progress  of  this  revenue  in  Ireland. 
Our  earliest  official  records  of  taade  were 
of  tlie  vear  1698;  the  gross  produce  then 
was  only  ISSfiOOk  In  the  next  half  cen- 
tury, the  produce  was  not  quite  doubled, 
but  it  more  than  doubled  in  the  fifty 
yearff  following,  the  produce  being  in  the 
year  1797,  847»000/.,  thus  in  one  hundred 
vears,  the  customs  had  Increased  fourfold, 
htxt  the  produce  in  the  year  1815,  was 
2,681 ,00(V.,  so  that  in  the  last  eighteen 
years,  the  whole  amount  had  more  than 
trebled  the  fourfold  increase  in  the  last 
hundred  years ;  and  since  the  union,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  of  this  revenue,  the 
most  part  was  collected  on  foreign  mer- 
chandise imported,  as  that  act  prevented 
any  alteration  on  Uie  rates  of  British  ma- 
nufacture for  twenty  years:  thus  pre- 
cluding the  state  from  making  «an  import 
of  at  least  four  millions  value,  available  in 
a  financial  point  of  view*  Some  branches 
of  this  import  would  have  been  very  pro- 
ductive indeed.  And  it  is  a  circumstance, 
aari^wing,  as  it  does,  his  available  means, 
which  should  alv^ays  be  held  in  mind,  when 
an  Irish  minister  is  called  upon  for  reve- 
nue on  articles  of  consumption.  In  the 
year  1815,  the  per  centage  duty  on  ex- 
ports was  reduced;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  customs  in  the  last  year  exceeded  the 
preceding  year  in  the  amount  of  2QS,000/., 
the  increase  arose  on  wood,  which  pro- 
duced 12d,00tf.,  and  on  wines  and  to- 
bacco, which  produced  100,000/.  The 
increase  on  these  articles  was  owing  to 
that  act,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose, by  which  our  pemianeDt  duties  wero 
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brought  up  to  Uie  Btitish  rate.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  depressed  state  of  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland  in  the  last  year,  and 
the  consequent  internal  distress,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  customs  revenue  would  have 
been  much  highen  It  will  be  invariably 
found  that  a  decrease  of  revenue  on  the 
import  of  British  manufactures,  is  the  re- 
sult of  »  diminished  export  of  corn  and 
provisions  from  Ireland.  It  is,  indeed,  aa 
obvious  and  inevitable  result.  The  real 
value  of  corn  and  provisions  exported  in 
the  year  1815,  was  1,400,000/.  less  than 
the  year  before,  the  decrease  in  British 
manufacture  imported  was  to  the  amount 
of  1,000,000/.,  and  the  loss  to  the  reve« 
nue,  more  than  100,000/.  The  duty  <m 
woollens  alone,  fell  off  56,000/. 

1  have  entered.  Sir,  into  this  detail,  be* 
cause  I  am  sure  it  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  committee  to  learn,  that  no  decrease 
has  taken  place  in  any  of  those  articles 
upon  which  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  pro* 
pose  new  or  additional  imposts,  and  be- 
cause, while  we  contemplate  the  growth 
of  our  resources  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  an  amount  of  revenue  higher 
than  ever  before  produced,  we  may  expect 
that  by  the  encouragement  afforded  to  ou^ 
agriculture,  and  the  markets  given  to  our 
produce,  as  well  as  by  the  general  iook 
provement  in  the  collection  of  ottr  reve- 
nue, that  revenue  may  be  made  to  cor- 
respond still  nearer  with  the  expenses  of 
the  state.  The  measures  which  parlia^ 
ment  has  lately  taken  are  eminently  cal- 
culated to  improve  our  natural  resources* 
In  these  instances  TOur  liberality  has  been 
wisdom.  In  the  last  year  the  export  of 
corn  of  all  sorts  was  1,512,000  barrels/ 
In  181 S,  the  year  of  our  greatest  export, 
it  amounted  to  2,100,000  barrels;  but  I 
anticipste  sanguinely  the  operation  of  thas 
bill  which  affords  to  the  agriculture  of  Ire«* 
land  the  best  encouragement,  and  insurea 
to  England  her  independence  of  foreign 
supply.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  too* 
that  the  prices  of  grain  are  gradually  ad« 
vancing ;  nor  should  the  Irish  grower  be 
discouraged,  as  the  shipments  since  the 
5th  of  January  last,  have  amounted  to 
more  than  half  a  million  of  barrels.  Of 
linens,  our  peculiar  manufacture,  and  al- 
most the  exclusive  source  of  the  wealth 
of  the  northern  province,  the  expert  of 
1815  was  greater  than  that  of  any  year 
since  1803.  The  year  1795  was  distin- 
guished by  the  greatest  export  we  had 
eyer  sent  out :  it  amounted  then  to  forty- 
six  miJlion  yards.    In  the  last  ye»r  it  waa 
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Solitary  Confinement.]  Mr.  Ben- 
net  rose  to  move  for  an  account  of  tlie 
number  of  persons  confined  in  the  Pet- 
worth  House  of  Correction,  in  Sussex. 
He  made  this  motion  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  persons  were  con- 
fined, which  was  such  as  could  not  fail  to 
meet  the  reprobation  of  the  House.  The 
prisoners  in  that  House  of  Correction, 
who  of  course  were  not  committed  for 
felony,  but  for  crimes  which  called  only 
for  correctional  punishment,  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  the  most  complete  solitude,  in 
cells  without  casements,  and  without  any 
kind  of  occupation  or  mode  of  passing 
their  time.  They  were  allowed  to  walk 
separately  in  the  court-yard  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  only  in  each  day.  In  this 
dreary  manner  did  these  unfortunate 
wretches  pass  their  days,  though  confined 
for  crimes  that  were  far  from  meriting  the 
utmost  decree  of  severity.  An  unfortunate 
female  had  been  committed  to  this  prison, 
because  she  had  been  unable  to  find  bail 
for  some  alleged  assault,  and  was  confined 
for  three  whole  years  till  mental  derange- 
ment ensued,  and  she  was  now  actually  in 
a  mad-house.  It  had  been  said,  however, 
that  this  female  had  b^en  previously 
afflicted  in  the  same  manner,  but  that  did 
not  make  the  case  less  open  to  censure ; 
for  it  was  surely  a  most  improper  measure 
to  confine  a  person  in  that  state  in  a  house 
of  correction,  where  the  proper  medical 
assistance  could  not  be  afibrded.  He  did 
not  pretend  that  any  personal  blame  was 
to  be  imputed  to  the  magistrates,  but  the 
system  was  certainly  defective,  and  when 
the  case  was  before  the  House,  he  should 
make  some  motion  on  the  subject.  The 
hon.  member  then  moved  for  an  account 
of  the  number  of  persons  confined  in  Pet- 
worth  House  of  Correction  during  the  last 
three  years,  specifying  their  crimes  and 
ilie  dates  of  their  commitments. 

Mr.  Burrell  said,  the  female  alluded  to 
had  acted  in  a  most  outrageous  manner, 
by  threatening  to  burn  the  house  of  a  gen- 
tleman, &Q  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
swear  the  peace  against  her :  no  one  offer- 
ing to  become  security  for  her,  she  was 
committed  ;  and  she  had  afterwards  aated 
in  the  most  violcbt  manner,  having  as- 
saulted in  open  court  the  person  who  had 
made  the  charge  against  her;  so  that  her 
mental  derangement,  which  he  was  of 
opinion  had  existed  from  the  first  moment^ 
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became  manifest.  The  system  of  solitary 
confinement  arose  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  prison  was  built,  there  being  no 
common  room.  The  magistrates  were 
however  building  two  rooms  of  that  de- 
scription. He  did  not  object  to  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  the  system  of  solitary 
confinement  was  carried  to  si^ch  an  ex- 
tent, that  even  during  divine  service  the 
prisoners  were  cooped  in  wooden  boxes, 
so  that  no  prisoner  could  see  another. 

The  motion  was  carried ;  as  was  also  a 
motion  for  the  rules  and  regulations  of  tha 
said  House  of  Correction* 

Soap  Excise  Bili».]  Lord  Stanley 
said,  that  among  the  orders  of  the  day 
was  the  report  of  the  Soap  Excise  BilL 
He  had  not  been  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  bill,  which  had  advanced  so  far 
without  observation,  as  indeed  the  bill  had 
not  been  printed.  Some  constituents  of 
his,  who  would  be  much  injured  by  the. 
duty,  had  applied  to  him  on  the  subjectp 
and  he  hoped  the  chancellor  of  the  excb^ 
quer  would  not  press  forward  the  bill  that 
day,  that  the  persons  afiected  by  it  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  state  their  case. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
be  had  no  objection  to  postpone  the  report 
of  the  bill  till  to-morrow.  He  should  be 
able  to  show  that  manufacturers  would 
not  be  injured  by  the  bill* 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  should  thank  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  any  delay, 
but  so  short  a  postponement  would  be  of 
little  benefit,  as  there  would  be  no  time 
for  the  manufacturers  to  appoint  a  deputa* 
tion.  Surely  those  persons  who  used  hard 
soap  would  be  much  affected  by  the  duty 
being  doubled. 

mx,  Protheroe  said,  there  was  a  clause 
in  the  bill  by  which  the  duty  was  to  take 
place  on  the  1st  of  May,  instead  of  from 
the  time  when  the  bill  passed. 

The  Chancellor  t^f  tne  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  alter  that  clause. 
He  then  moved  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived to-morrow. 

Mr.  Methuen  objected  to  the  preci- 
pitancy with  which  the  bill  was  intended 
to  be  carried  through  the  House. 

A  short  conversatiou  ensued,  in  which 
the  chancellor  of  the  exciiequer,  lord 
Milton,  Mr.  D.  Giddy,  lord  Stanley »  ur 
M.  W.  Ridley,  Mr.  l inlay,  Mr.  G.  Lang- 
ton,  general  Gascoyne,  Mr.  Philips,  and 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  took  a  part.  The  result 
wafi|  that  the  report  was  then  receivedi 
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and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  further  con- 
sideration this  day  week. 

Unconstitutional  Interfbrbnce 
or  THE  Military.]  Lord  Milton  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a  motion  to 
which  he  trusted  their  would  be  no  ob- 
jection on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
Before  the  recess,  he  had  occasion  to 
make  a  complaint  of  the  unnecessary  and 
unconstitutional  interference  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  of  an  assault  committed  by  them 
on  himself,  and  a  noble  friend  of  his. 
Af\er  what  passed  in  the  House  on  that 
occasion,  he  little  imagined,  that  in  less 
than  a  month,  he  should  have  such  a  cause 
for  complaint  as  he  was  about  to  state. 
"What  he  had  to  mention  did  not  concern 
himself  personally,  but  was  made  on  be- 
half of  the  same  noble  friend,  who  with 
himself  had  occasion  to  complain  at  the 
time  before  alluded  to.  Perhaps  gentle* 
men  were  not  aware,  that  guards  haid  been 
stationed  in  several  parts  of  the  metropo- 
lis, in  the  course  of  the  morning.  He 
himself  had  not  been  aware  of  it  until  late 
in  the  day,  but  so  it  was.  Guards  were 
stationed  about  Pali-Mall  and  the  Hay- 
market,  so  that  the  free  passage  of  his 
MajesU''s  subjects  was  Interrupted.  His 
noble  friend  (the  earl  of  Essex)  was  going 
from  the  Haymarket  to  Pall-Mall,  when 
he  was  stopped  by  a  soldier,  who  told  him 
he  should  not  pass.  His  noble  friend  de- 
manded the  reason,  and  was  answered  by 
the  soldier,  that  such  were  his  orders. 
He  then  inquired  for  the  •commanding 
officer,  and  was  told  that  he  was  at  Carl- 
ton-bouse.  His  noble  friend  then  de- 
manded, whether  there  was  a  peace  officer 
in  attendance?  To  this  the  soldier  re- 
plied, that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
peace  officer.  He  regretted  that  he  did 
not  see  the  hon.  member  for  Devonshire, 
(sir  T.  Acland),  in  his  place,  as  he  should 
expect  his  vote  on  the  present  occasion ; 
that  hon.  member  having  declared,  when, 
a  former  complaint  was  made  on  this  sub- ' 
ject,  that  if  another  such  occurrence 
should  take  place,  he  would  second  any 
motion  made  on  the  subject.  However,  he 
trusted,  that  afler  what  passed  on  the 
former  occasion,  he  should  have  the  votes 
of  several  gentlemen  who  then  opposed 
his  motion.  The  House  would  recollect, 
that  on  the  occasion  aUuded  to,  the  noble 
lord  opposite  had  promised  to  take  such 
steps  as  would  prevent  a  future  recur- 
rence of  the  abuse  then  complained  of.  I 
They  now  saw  how  tliat  pledge  had  been  ' 


redeemed.  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord, 
whether  he  had  been  privy  to  the  station- 
ing of  those  troops  ?  He  believed  be  had 
not.  The  order,  in  his  opinion,  had  arisen 
from  another  source,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  the  House  should  more  strictly 
inquire  into  the  subject.  It  was  incum- 
bent on  the  House  to  take  such  steps  as 
would  effectually  prevent  the  liberty  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  from  being  thus 
arbitrarily  encroached  on.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  former  complaint  of  the  pre- 
sent nature,  it  had  been  said,  that  it  was 
made  from  party  motives  and  with  party 
spirit.  The  same  would  probably  be  said 
on  the  present  occasion.  But  he  begged 
to>deny  the  existence  of  any  such  motive 
in  bringing  forward  the  motion.  The 
noble  lord  opposite  seemed  by  his  gestures 
to  doubt  what  he  thus  advanced ;  but  he 
would  repeat,  that  the  motion  was  in  no 
degree  connected  with,  party.  Party 
should  not  interfere  in  the  decision  of  the 
House  on  the  present  occasion,  for  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country, 
and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  House  to 
check  this  disposition  to  military  govern- 
ment in  limine^  for  if  not  so  checked,  it 
might  lead  to  very  fatal  consequences. 
He  again  disclaimed,  that  either  in  the 
former  or  present  occasion,  there  was  any 
party  spirit  in  the  complaints  he  had 
made.  The  nature  of  the  assault  which 
was  made  on  him,  when  not  only  his 
horse,  but  himself,  was  threatened  to  be 
cut  down  if  he  advanced,  was  sudi  as 
rendered  a  complaint  to  the  Hoose  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  it  was  more  neces- 
sary on  the  present  occasion,  when,  as  the 
House  must  perceive,  the  evil  had  not 
been  checked  by  the  former  notice  which 
was  taken  of  it.  He  should  like  to  know 
how  the  noble  lord  himself  would  have 
acted  if  such  an  attack  had  been  made  on 
him  ?  He  knew  the  noble  lord  was  high- 
spirited,  and  would  not  hare  borne  it 
without  resentment.  He  did  not  mean  to 
charge  ministers  with  wishing  to  introduce 
military  government,  but  there  were  per- 
sons somewhere  who  were  anxious  to  in- 
troduce it,  who  wished  for  tlie  prevalence 
of  military  power  for  mischievous  pur- 
poses, and  who  in  imitation  of  the  pomp 
of  foreign  sovereigns,  would  wish  to  live 
surrounded  by  military  guards  [Hear, 
hear !].  But  it  should  here  collected,  that 
the  person  at  the  head  of  the  civil  magis- 
tracy reigned  by  law  and  civil  right,  and 
that  bis  authority  was  not  to  depend  on 
his  military  guards.     The  throne  of  thia 
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oountry  was  not  to  be  permanently  up- 
held by  any  other  than  the  civil  power. 
He  felt  that  he  was  warm  on  the  subject, 
but  it  was  impossible  he  could  feel  other- 
wise, when  he  considered  the  nature  of 
the  complaint  he  had  made.  There  was 
another  case  i^hich  had  that  day  come  to 
his  knowledge,  of  the  undue  interference 
of  the  military,  but  to  which  he  would 
not  then  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
at  he  had  not  sufficient  time  to  inquire 
into  it,  but  he  certainly  should  inform  the 
House  of  it  if  the  circumstance  was  re- 
peated. He  trusted  the  House  would  go 
vith  him  in  thinking  that  this  was  a  case 
where  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  inter- 
fere. Great  evils  frequently  had  their 
rise  in  small  beginnings,  which  by  being 
Bufiered  to  pass  unnoticed,  increased  in 
magnitude^  while  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  witness  them  became  callous  to 
their  magnitude  or  dangerous  tendency. 
The  interference  which  he  complained  of 
was  contrary  to  law,  and  that  was  one  of 
his  chief  objections  to  it.  The  noble 
lord  expressed  a  hope  that  he  should  have 
the  votes  of  several  members  who  voted 
against  his  former  motion,  and  concluded 
by  moving,  *<  That  there  be  laid  before 
the  House  a  copy  of  the  orders  issued  to 
such  of  his  Majesty's  Life-Ouards  as  were 
on  duty  this  day,  within  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Westminster," 

Lord  Nugent  could  not  but  be  anxious 
to  second  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 
He  called  upon  the  noble  lord  opposite  to 
redeem  the  pledge  which  he  had  given  to 
the  House  when  this  subject  was  last  be- 
fore them.  From  what  had  just  occurred 
he  was  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  no 
other  conduct  could  be  pursued  by  him — 
no  other  excuse  could  be  alleged,  than 
that  he  had  not  influence  enough  to  con- 
trol the  military  mania  which  now  pre- 
vailed. He  could  not  agree  in  opinion 
that  these  were  trifling  complaints  against 
the  executive  government.  It  was  not  on 
account  of  the  ridiculous  parade  of  troops 
on  many  occasions — it  was  not  on  account 
of  the  height  to  which  this  madness  had 
gone— it  was  not  because  all  our  places  of 
public  amusement  were  perpetually  in- 
fested with  soldiers,  that  he  thoueht  it  ne- 
cessary to  support  the  motion :  it  was  be- 
cause an  Euglish  citizen  could  not  pass 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
without  seeing  the  sword  of  an  English 
soldier  drawn  against  him.  He  consider- 
ed this  as  a  growing  system  of  military 
influence  altogether  adverse  to  the  princi- 
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pies  and  practice  of  the  British  eonstitu- 
tion,  and  extremely  hostite  to  the  liberties 
of  the  English  people.  It  was  quite  a  new 
system,  which  had  grown  up  within  the 
last  five  or*  six  years,  and  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  continue.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  representatives  of  the  people,- 
were  the  true  guardians  of  British  liberty; 
and  he  hoped  we  should  still  find  courage 
enough  to  defend  ourselves  against  the 
military  despotism  which  ministers,  or 
those  for  whom  they  were  responsible, 
seemed  desirous  of  imposing  on  us.  The 
noble  lord  bad  acquired  the  love  of  mili- 
tary parade  from  the  splendid  sights  which 
he  had  seen  abroad ;  but  he  ought  not  to 
forget  that  the  strength  and  glury  of  the 
British  constitution  had  arisen  from  the 
people,  who  were  the  best  defenders  of 
the  tltrone,  and  who  had  enabled  this* 
country  to  attain  that  exalted  pre-emi- 
nence which  she  now  enjoyed  over  the 
nations  of  the  world  |  Hear,  hear !]. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  the  two* 
noble  lords  who  had  preceded  him,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  entertain  verj  unfounded 
fears  of  the  growth  of  a  military  govern- 
ment, and  even  seemed  anxious  to*  search 
for  proofs  that  a  military  spirit  was  preva* 
lent.  An  individTial  might  have  beea 
stopped  in  his  passage  through  the  street, 
or  obliged  to  go  a  particular  way  by  a 
soldier,  but  that  was  no  proof  of  the  pre- 
valence of  a  military  spirit ;  the  soldier 
who  had  done  so  had  acted  under  the 
orders  of  his  officer.  The  noble  lord  who 
made  the  present  motion,  disclaimed  any 
party  motives  in  bringing  it  forward ;  and 
if  he  (lord  C.)  had  smiled  on  the  occa- 
sion, it  was  because  he  had  some  doubts 
on  the  subject.  The  noble  mover  had 
expressed  his  fears  of  danger  to  the  con- 
stitution, but  the  smallness  of  the  subject 
which  excited  them,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  tone  which  the  noble  lord  had 
assumed,  were  calculated  to  render  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  principle  of  little 
importance  to  the  public.  He  could  not 
see  why  such  alarm  should  be  excited  by 
the  appearance  of  a  red  coat.  Was  it  tjiat 
it  was  stained  with  any  degree  of  infamy, 
or  that  our  soldiers  had  dis^^raced  them- 
selves in  the  late  war,  that  their  presence 
on  any  public  occasion  should  be  so  much 
dreaded  ^  He  denied  that  be  had  on  any- 
former  occasion  given  a  pled^'^e  that 
soldiers  should  not  be  employed  on  court 
days.  He  had  promised  that  he  would 
apply  to  the  secretary  of  state,  that  oi» 
such  occasions    the  military  bhouid   be 
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under  the  direction.of  the  civil  authoritjfi 
and  that  civil  officers  should  attend  id 
proper  numbers.  He  had  done  so,  and 
the  secretary  for  the  home  department 
bad  made  arrangements  to  that  effect.  He 
thought  it  would  not  be  prudent  in  the 
House  to  accede  to  the  present  motion,  as 
it  would  be  giving  a  ridiculous  importance 
to  A  matter  trivial  in  itself.  The  noble 
individual  who  conceived  himself  injured 
by  the  soldier,  could  apply  to  the  con> 
manding  officer;  or»  if  he  did  not  choose 
to  do  so,  he  could  have  recourse  to  the 
law ;  but  to  apply  to  the  legislature  on 
auch  an  occasion  was  grotesque  and  ridi* 
culous.  He  coocludeo  by  moving  the  pre* 
vious  question. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  hoped  he  should  be  the 
last  man  in  the  House  to  sanction  any 
breadh  of  the  law,  or  departure  from  tbe 
principles  of  the  constitution,  but  as.he 
did  not  think  that  either  were  violated  in 
the  instance  alluded  to,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  parlia* 
ment,  he  could  not  support  the  motion. 
The  military,  he  observed,  were  not  un* 
necessarily  called  out  on  such  occasions 
as  that,  which  required  their  attendance 
this  day.  On  the  contrary,  they  presence 
was  absolutely  required  to  preserve  order. 
He  had  seen  several  occasions  where  their 
absence  was  severely  felt^  and  when  the 
marshalmen  who  were  stationed  to  keep 
order,  were  struck  and  whipped  by  ras- 
cally coachmen,  whom  the^  could  not 
control.  So  little  did  he  think  there  was 
too  great  an  interference  of  the  military, 
that  he  wished  to  see  it  extended.  [  Hear ! 
from  the  opposition  benches].  He  would 
repeat  it,  he  wished  to  see  the  presence  of 
the  military  in  other  places,  besides  those 
at  which  they  were  usually  stationed. 
He  wished  to  have  them  not  only  in  Pall- 
Mell,  but  up  as  ftr  as  Dover-street,  in 
Piccadilly,  where  the  accumulation  of 
stage  coaches  was  a  constant  source  of 
riot  and  disorder  [Hear,  hear!].  The 
number  of  coaches  which  were  usually 
stationed  opposite  the  White  Horse  Cellar, 
was  the  cause  of  this  disorder.  These 
were  attended  by  several  runners,  who,  in 
their  anxiety  to  get  passengers,  frequently 
dragged  respectable  females,  from  one  to 
another,  so  as  sometimes  to^t^ar  their 
clothes,  and  oblig|e  them  to  IfFtbr  shelter 
to  the  neighbouring  houses.  These  cir- 
cumstances he  had  been  informed  of  by  a 
public  spirited  jeweller  in  that  neighbout- 
Aoodt  mo  had  himself  been  very  active 
-n  nutting  an  end  to  the  aboKt   He  Inr 
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C.  13'utrell}  thought  that  as  the  police  did 
not  do  their  duty,  soldiers  should  be  6t»* 
tioned  to  perform  it,  and  two  soldiers 
would  be  more  efficient  in  such  a  place 
than  one  hundred  constables.    With  re* 

Sard  to  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  thia 
ay  at  Carlton  House,  he  could  attest  that 
it  was  not  irregular.  He  had  seen  them» 
and  observed  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  could  keep  a  passage  clear.  Ha 
himself  had  often  found  it  difficult  to  get 
a  passage  on  court  days,  from  the  very 
great  pressure  of  the  crowd.  The  soU 
diers  at  Carlton  House  were  under  tha 
control  of  their  officers,  and  would,  even 
if  disposed,  be  prevented  from  any  abusa 
or  insult  to  passengers.  At  the  sama 
time,  he  admitted  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  officers  to  be  ki  attendance  in  the  street 
with  them. 

Lord  Nugent  rose  ta  explsin.  He  in«* 
sisted  that  the  noble  lord  (Costk3reagh) 
bad  given  an  assurance  to  the  House,  and 
he  now  caHed  upon  him  to  state  what  that 
assurance  was.  The  noble  lord  had  con* 
tented  himself  with  throwing  out  an  a»- 
persion,  which  was  not  new  from  that  side 
of  the  House:  he  had  insinuated,  that  it 
was  the  object  of  honourable  members  te 
attack  the  conduct  of  the  army.  He 
(lord  N.)  would  not  permit  such  an  im^ 
putation  to  pass  unnoticed*  He  repelled 
It  with  the  utmost  indignation :  there  waa 
no  one  who  loved  the  British  army  mora 
than  l«e  did;  he  admired  their  bravery^ 
and  gloried  in  the  success  of  their  arms  ; 
but,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  British  people, 
he  would  not  be  deterred  from  saymg^ 
(bat  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  civil  au- 
thority laid  at  the  feet  of  the  military 
power.  (  Loud  cheers. )  He  called  again 
upon  the  noble  lord  to  state  theplra£|e 
wnich  he  had  given  to  the  House,  and  it 
would  then  remain  for  them  to  decide 
whether  that  pledge  had  been  redeemed. 

Mr.  Brougham  congratulated  the  noble 
lord  apposite  on  the  great  acquisition  of 
strengtn  to  his  arguments,  in  those  of  hia 
magnanimous  ally,  the  hon.  baronet  whe 
spoke  the  last  but  one.  It  appeared  to 
tnat  hon.  baronet,  that  the  active  inteiw 
ference  of  the  military,  instead  of  being 
curtailed  should  be  increased,  because  a 
number  of  stage  coaches  had  accumulated 
in  Piccadilly,  and  because  the  runners  be« 
longing  to  them  were  in  the  habit  of  drag* 
ging  respectable  females,  in  their  anxiety  to 
get  passengers.  And  all  Uiis  disorder,  which 
tha  hon.  barcmet  bad  so  well  describedy 
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woold  have  been  much  worse,  but  for  the 
active  exertions  ofa  public  spirited  jewel  lei*. 
[Hear!  and  a  laugh].  These  were  in- 
deed excellent  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  interference  of  the  military  should  be 
extended!  But  tlie  nuisance  complained 
of  by  the  hon.  baronet  might  surely  be  re- 
medied without  the  application  or  a  mili- 
tary force<  Were  there  no  constables  in 
the  metropolis  ?  Were  they  gone  out  of 
fashion  ?  Was  the  police  called  upon  to 
do  its  duty  ?  It  was  their  business,  and 
certainly  did  not  require  the  interference 
of  the  military.  But  the  hon.  baronet 
could  find  no  remedy  except  in  a  red 
coat.  That  was  his  panacea.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  question  immediately  before 
the  House,  he,  for  one,  did  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  pressed  beyond  what  it  would 
bear.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say, 
neither  did  his  noble  friend  mean  to  say, 
that  the  constitution  was  endangered  be- 
cause a  dragoon  had  refused  permission  to 
Btk  individual  to  pass  along  Pall-M'all ;  his 
noble  friend  had  only  affirmed,  that  an  in« 
convenience  was  sustained  by  that  military 
parade,  the  introduction  of  which  was 
wholly  new  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  no 
one  had  ventured  to  deny.  Formerly 
there  were  onJy  two  occasions  in  the 
course  of  a  year  in  which  the  military 
were  employed — on  the  birth-days  of  his 
majesty  and  the  queen;  and  then  they 
were  called  out  temperately  and  in  mode- 
ration. But  now,  instead  of  confining  the 
employment  of  them  to  such  nurpuses, 
whole  regiments,  rank  and  fiie,  were 
|»araded  about  when  there  was  not  even  a 
necessity  for  a  peace  officer.  His  noble 
iriend,  therefore,  was  justified  in  the  in- 
ference, that  somewhere  or  other  there 
did  exist  a  tendency,  as  was  proved  by 
every  day's  experience  during  the  last  five 
or  SIX  years,  to  alter  the  customs  of  the 
people,  and  habituate  them  more  and 
more  to  the  sight  of  the  military.  No 
ona  would  deny  that ;  and  it  would  be  for 
the  noble  lord  to  state  whether,  on  a 
•former  occasion,  when  a  similar  aubject 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  he  did  not  promise  that  the  mili- 
tary should  in  future  be  called  out  only  in 
case  of  absolute  necessity,  adding,  that  he 
was  himself  ignorant  by  whose  onlers  they 
bad  been  employed,  but  that  he  would  in- 

2uire,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  At 
II  events,  he  believed  the  present  was  the 
first  time  the  military  had  ever  been  cdlcd 
out  on  the  occasion  of  the  sovereign  re- 
ceivings aa  addreii  from  the  City  of  Lon- 
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don.  The  crowd  itself,  in  his  opinioB, 
was  caused  by  the  soldiers,  who  stopped 
his  majesty's  Itege  subjects  in  passing 
through  the  streets.  There  would  other- 
wise have  been  no  more  crowd  on  the 
present  occasion  than  on  former  occasions. 
He  had  himself  seen  at  least  half  a  dozen 
city  addresses  carried  in  procession  to 
Carlton  House,  and  never  witnessed  any 
remarkable  crowd  or  assemblage  of 
persons:  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  'citizens  were  enabled  to  pass 
through  Fleet-street  and  the  Strikid,  with- 
out any  impediment,  but  the  moment  they 
came  within  sight  of  that  quarter  of  the 
town  where  Carlton  House  was  situated,  a 
band  of  music  was  .prepared,  and  a  r^i* 
ment  of  soldiers  were  m  waiting,  not  to 
keep  the  peace,  but  to  gratify  that  foolish 
love  of  military  parade,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  his  noble  friend,  existed  some* 
where,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  accuse 
ministers  of  creating  it. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  con* 
fessed  he  felt  no  such  alarm  as  was  enter- 
tained by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and 
the  noble  lord  upon  the  subject  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  military,  as  growing  out 
of  what  had  occurred  that  day.  He  be* 
lieved  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  knew, 
as  well  as  any  one,  that  if  a  man,  whether 
dressed  in  a  red  or  a  blue  c^at,  invaded  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  stopped 
illegally  upon  the  king's  highway,  the 
courts  of  justice  were  open  for  redress^ 
either  by  a  criminal  prosecution,  or  by  an 
action  for  damages.  He  certainly  did  not 
think  the  question  was  one  of  a  sufficiently 
grave  complexion  to  merit  the  attention  of 
parliament.  It  had  been  said  by  hia  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  that  this  was  the  fint 
time  the  military  had  ever  been  so  em- 
ployed. He  was  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber, that  during  seven  long  years,  while 
an  impeachment  was  going  on  in  WesU 
minster-hall,  he  was  regularly  met  by  the 
military,  and  told,  that  he  could  not  go 
the  way  he  wished,  though  he  might  by 
some  other  road,  and  he  could  without.the 
least  difficulty,  on  those  occasions,  have 
permitted  the  person  who  was  driving  him 
to  get  into  a  qnarrel.  To  speak,  S>er^ 
fore,  of  the  present  being  the  first  tiroes 
was  really  to  &11  into  a  mistake  upon  « 
point  which  could  hardly  be  unknown  to 
any  member  of  that  House. .  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  complained  of  the  phce 
Irhere  the  soldiers  were  assembled,  and 
stated  that  no  necessity  for  them  wis  di»» 
coTOfedf  nntil  they  arrired  in  the  ncyigb* 
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bourhbod  of  CBrlCoo  Hduse.  But  could 
he  possibly  require  to  be  informed  that 
that  was  precisely  the  spot  where  the  muU 
titude  were  most  likely  co  assemble,  from 
idleness,  from  vague  curiosity,  or  from  a 
natural  desire  to  witness  the  citizens  of 
London  going  up  to  the  Prince  Regent  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  to  congratulate 
him  upon  an  event  which  had  diffused 
general  joy  and  satisfaction  throughout 
Sie  country.  He  had  no  doubt  that  if  a 
sufficient  power  bad  not  been  provided, 
uproar  ana  confusion  would  have  ensued, 
and  perhaps  even  lives  might  have  been 
destroyed.  It  did  not,  hot^rever,  there- 
fore follow,  that  the  military  were  to  have 
a  licence  to  abuse  and  insult  peaceable 
subjects   ffoiog   along   upon  tueir   own 

K'vate  arairs.  The  answer  which  had 
m  given  by  the  ^Idier,  was  one  which 
surely  need  not  excite  surprise.  He  was 
unquestionably  under  the  command  of  bis 
auperior  officer,  and  he  might  state  so 
knowing  that  his  officer  was  under  the 
control  of  the  civil  power*  Upon  the 
whole,  it  really  appeared  to  him  that  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  this  land  was 
calculated  to  advance  neither  the  cha- 
racter of  the  constitution  nor  the  cha- 
racter of  that  House  [Hear,  hear!]. 
He  thought  they  might  occupy  them- 
$AveB  more  consistenUy  with  their  own 
dignity,  than  in  inquiring,  day  after  day, 
whether  this  or  that  soldier  had  conducted 
himself  with  becoming  courtesy  towards 
certain  individuals,  in  allowing  or  in  re- 
fusiog  their  permission  to  pas8« 

Mr.  IVjfnn  regretted  that  he  had  not 
received  more  information  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman;  whose  high  au- 
thority and  knowledge  in  the  law  would 
have  been  entitled  to  so  much  attention. 
With  respect  to  the  employment  of  the 
military,  he  apprehended  it  could  never 
be  justified,  except  when  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  peace  officer.  Neither  the 
•uthoritv  of  the  officer  commanding,  nor 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  himself, 
could  justify  a  soldier,  in  stopping  an  in- 
dividual on  the  high  wa^,  unless  called  in 
expressly  by  a  peace  officer.  If  the  con- 
atsiole,  with  his  staff,  found  himself  unable 
10  maintain  the  peace,  then  he  might  call 
upon  the  soldier  to  aid  him,  as  he  might 
any  other  person.  That  was  the  only 
order  that  could  justify  the  military  in  in- 
terfering. The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
nan  bad  ^mpared  the  present  case  to 
that  of  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
On  that  ocopion,  faowe?eri   there  was 


a  competent  authority.  Parliament  had 
orderea  the  streets  to  be  kept  clear ;  and 
this  was  one  of  their  standing  orders.  Djut 
what  took  place  with  respect  to  the  mUi* 
tary?  A  complaint  was  made  by  lord 
Kenyon,  and  they  were  withdrawn.  The 
constables  alone  were  first  to  act ;  and  if 
they  were  unable  to  discharge  their  duties* 
the  military  were  then  to  assist  them.  It 
could  not  be  justified  by  the  laws  of  this 
country,  that  soldiers  should  impede  the 
progress  of  any  subject,  before  the  civil 

Cower  had  been  called  in.  Would  the 
on.  and  learned  gentleman  say  that  the 
soldier  in  this  case  could  justify  stopping 
the  noble  lord,  merely  because  he  acted 
under  the  orders  of  his  officer  ?  Even  the 
civil  officer  bad  no  right  to  order  the  sol- 
diers to  stop  all  people  who  were  passing 
the  streets.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  tlie  House  would 
descend  from  its  dignity  by  entertaining 
the  discussion  of  this  matter ;  but,  surely* 
the  same  oiight  have  been  said  of  Harnp- 
den  and  his  ship-money.  The  appropria* 
tion  of  five  shillings  was  not  perhaps,  in 
itself,  deserving  of  notice ;  but  the  in- 
quiry was  va]ui£le,  because  it  was  a  viola^ 
tion  of  the  constitution.  If  this  was  the 
act  of  the  soldier  himself,  it  might  be 

E roper  to  refer  it  to  the  courts  of  law  t 
ut  if  it  was  done  by  the  orders  of  govern- 
roent,  that  House  was  the  only  place  ia 
which  it  ought  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Gippt  observed,  that  he  was  anxious 
to  have  order  preserved  on  all  occasions* 
but  did  not  wish  to  alarm  the  public,  or  to 
endanger  the  h'berties  of  the  countr}*. 

Mr.  Addington  said,  that  when  on  A 
former  occasion,  a  similar  question  to  the 
present,  had  been  agitated  in  another 
place,  a  noble  relative  of  his  had  promised 
to  exert  his  endeavours  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  inconvenience,  and  he 
could  state,  that  every  means  had  been 
taken  to  do  so.  On  the  very  next  morn- 
ing after  the  complaint  was  made,  general 
directions  were  sent  to  the  police  magia» 
trates*  desiring*  that  on  all  similar  occa- 
sions, at  least  two  of  then  should  attend 
in  person*  together  with  a  proper  number 
of  police  officers.  In  addition  to  tha( 
general  direction,  special  instructions  had 
also  beep  given  upon  particular  days,  and 
if  none  had  been  given  on  the  present  og-» 
casion  (though  he  did  not  doubt  but  they 
might),  it  could  only  be  because  no  extra-* 
ordinary  assemblage  of  persons  was  pro- 
bablv  antidpated. 

w.  Pcmonby  observed,  that  he  did  uol 
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ieel  the  present  quetlion  in  the  tame  way 
4hat.it  seemed  to  be  felt  by  many  honoinra* 
l^le  ffentlemen.  He  was  much  surprised 
at  what  had  fallen  from  the  .right  hon.  gen- 
tleman  who  apoike  last.  He  said  he  was 
not  apprized  of  what  had  been  done  that 
day,  though  he  took  credit  for  his  noble 
.relative  in  having  g^en  general  orders 
mpon  the  aubject.  That  very  <;ircum- 
•tance,  in  his  opinion,  made  it  necessary 
tiiat  the  House  should  Jloow  what  .orders 
Jhad  been  given,  and  by  whom  they  were 
^iven«  By  what  anthori^  were  soldiers 
apread  all  over  the  town?  Who  gave  direc* 
.iions^?  And  were  they  under  ^e  control 
<^  the  peace  officers?  It  appeared,  from 
,4fae  speech  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  as 
if  some  person  seemed  to  feel  that  on^be 
last  occlusion,  bis  majesty!s  ministers  bad 
l^one  too  far  in  the  mtsy  of  concession,  as 
if  too  much'  had  been  said  about  the  con- 
trol of  peace  pffioers,  and  as  if  an  oppor- 
tunity had  been  expressly  taken  to  con- 
vince the  House  and  the  public  that  that 
wftB  not  the  spirit  in  which  the  military 
were  to  be  employed.  Could  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  state  by  whoae  orders  the 
jtnilitaiy  had  been  called  out,  what  duty 
had  been  confided  to  them,  or  what  they 
;Oonceived  to  be  .their  duty  that  day? 
Could  ^e  answer  those  questions,  or  could 
Ihe  noble  lord  answer  them  ?  He  did  not 
mean  to  complain  of  the  Life  Gaards.  He 
bad  frequently  observed  their  conduot, 
and  thought  they  always  exercised  the 
l^reatest  forbearance  and  temper.  He  had 
indeed  seen  them  so  sityated,  that  he  won- 
4ered  ainy  human  being  could  bear  the 
provocations  they  submitted  to.  But 
atill  that  was  tio  justification  of  their  em- 
ployment without  sufficient  necessity. 
He  thought  there  was  sufficient  ground 
for  the  charge  Shat  a  disposition  did  exist 
aomewhere  or  other  to  employ  the  military 
on  all  occasions,  whether  tney  were  needed 
or  not,  and  that  disposition  ought  to  be 
discountenanced.  He  did  not  find  that 
any  necessity  had  been  stated,  and  tbere- 
fore  he  reaUv  thought  aome  further  in- 
quiry should  be  made.  It  was  not  a  matter 
which  ought  to  be  got  vid  of  merely  by 
moving  the  previooa  question. 

Mr.  CroMT  protested  agamst  calling  a 
few  soldiers,  posted  before  the  royal  resi- 
dence to  enforce  order,  a  military  force 
spreading  over  the  whole  town.  He  rose 
merely  to  say,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Winchilsea  (Mr.  Brougham) 
had  placed  the  question  In  Its  true  light, 
when  he  stated  that  the  addier  should 
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have  been  broa^t  before  a  magistrate, 
and  examined  .with  regard  to  his  conduct. 
This  appeared  to  bim  to  be  consistent 
with  gOKod  sense,  and  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued.  It  was  well  known,  from  the 
public  prints,  that  a  sentinel  had  lately 
behayea  ill  in  exceeding  Ae  limita  in 
Pall-,Ma|i,  and  that  he  was  punishad  by 
the  usual  authority  of  law.  An  applica* 
tion  should  have  been  made  to  the  same 
quarter  on  the  present  occasion,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  a  satisfactory  decisiop  might 
have  been  obtained.  If  there  could  be  no 
.redress  obtained  from  the  proper  tribunal, 
the  House  was  the  proper  quarter  in  which 
to  make  an  application,  and  under  these 
circumstances  its  interflbrence  would  not 
be  refused.  He,  therefore,  saw  no  ground 
for  the  noble  lord's  motioti,  and  would 
.vote  for  the  previous  question* 

Mr.  Ponsanby  denied  that  he  had  stated 
.that  the  soldiery  had  extended  over  the 
whole  metropolis.  He  merely  had  said 
that  they  were  posted  in  places  where 
they  were  unnecessary  to  preserve  order^ 
considering  the  quarter  from  whence  the 
city  procession  came. 

Sir  C.  Mot^ck  said,  that  the  real  ques-* 
tion  before  the  House  was  not,  whether 
soldiers  had  or  had  not  been  emp)6yed« 
but  whether  any  orders  had  been  issued 
for  their  employment  by  the  executive 
government.  He  certainly  considered  il 
as  highly  unconstitutional  to  call  out  the 
iniUtary  except  in  aid  of  the  civil  power. 

Lora  MUtpn  in  reply,  observed,  that 
with  respect  to  the  advice  which  had  been 
given  by  the  honourable  secretary  to  the 
admiralty,  he  did  not  know  whether  hie 
noble  fnend  would  or  would  not  think  it 
necessary  to  adopt  that  course.  That» 
however,  was  a  personal  question  between 
his  noble  friend  and  the  soldier.  The 
object  of  the  complaint,  and  of  hia  motion 
was,  to  ascertain  under  what  orders  the 
military  acted.  For  his  own  part,  he 
doubted  whether,  if  they  even  originated 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  for  the  home 
department,  they  would  be  legaL  He 
had  no  complaint  to  oiake  against  the 
soldiers  themselves;  it  was  the  raleaB 
whidi  placed  them  there  to  which  he  ob- 
jected* With  respect  to  the  insinuatieae 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite  about  seeking 
opportuhities  for  being  impeded  and  nKM 
lested,  he  had  no  heaitation  in  stadngt 
that  his  noble  friend  did  go  that  wsy  on 
purpose  to  ascertain  whetlm  he  wooui  be 
stopped  or  not. 

The  Honae  then  divideds 
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House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  this  Billy 

Mr.  Burrell  opposed  the  bill.  The  tax 
upon  fiirm  horses  fell*  he  said,  unequally 
and  oppressively  upon  different  classes  of 
farmers.  He  put  the  case  of  two  farmers, 
the  one  having  a  good  farm,  highly  culti- 
vated, and  comparatively  requiring  little 
labour  to  obtain  all  the  produce  it  was 
capable  of  yielding ;  the  other  managing 
land  of  difficult  cultivation,  rugged  and 
unequal  in  its  surface,  and  demanding 
perpetual  toil;  in  the  latter  instance  a 
great  number  of  horses  would  be  required 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground,  in 
the  former  a  small  number ;  and  the 
ftrmeis  liable  to  pay  the  tax  would  of 
course  be  bound  to  contribute,  not  in 
proportion  to  their  ability,  but  in  proper* 
iioo  to  their  poverty,  or  the  other  disad- 
vantages with  which  they  had  to  contend. 
The  person  who  possessed  the  worst  farm 
would  pay  the  most,  although  the  least 
ibie  to  par;  and  he  who  Ml  the  best 
land  would  pay  the  least,  though  the 
goodDesaof  his  aofl  auguiented  his  gains* 


This  tax,  therefore,  ou^t  to  be  abolished 
altogether,  as  it  oppressed  the  fanner  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of  his  profits^ 
The  hon.  member  concluded  by  moriogi 
that  the  tax  be  wludly  repealed. 

Mr.  Daviet  Giddy  said,  he  had  alsrays 
thought  the  property  tax  the  best  that 
could  possibly  be  devised,  and  attended 
with  the  fewest  objections.  Unfortunately 
for  the  country  that  tax  had  been  repealed; 
[a  laughj  although  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  proposed  to  modify  it.  It  was  a  ta^c 
indeed  very  much  reprobated,  but  reprov 
bated,  as  he  believed,  by  those  only  whose 
share  in  paying  it  was  very  small.  He 
objected  to  the  continuance  of  the  tax  on 
agricultural  horses,  as  absurd  in  tlie  ex* 
treme.  It  had  once  been  argued  in  favour 
of  that  tax,  that  it  was  better  to  einnloy 
oxen  than  horses  in  agriculture.  That 
argument,  however,  was  futile  in  erery 
point  of  view.  As,  however,  the  property 
tax  had  been  abandoned,  it  became  par- 
liament to  inquire  whether  they  could 
consistently  with  the  state  of  the  finanoea 
of  the  country,  give  up  any  other  tax. 
Had  the  property  tax  not  been  repealed, 
it  perhaps  might  have  been  easy  for  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  have  given 
up  the  salt,  soap,  and  candle  duties,  and 
to  have  alleviated  the  jiretture  of  the  as* 
sessed  taxes.  But  makmg  every  allowance 
for  the  situation  in  which  that  right  horn 
gentleman  was  placed  by  the  unfortimate 
Volition  of  the  property  tax,  he  would 
support  the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
agricultural  horse  tax. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  full  j 
agreed  with  the  last  speaker  on  the  dis« 
advantages  resultmg  to  the  country  from 
the  abolition  of  the  property  tax.  With 
respect  to  the  tax  on  agricultural  horses, 
he  was  aware  there  were  many  objections. 
Yet  anxious  as  he  was  to  give  relief  to  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  he  couhi 
not  agree  to  give  any  further  relief  in  this 
particular  instance  than  what  he  had  men* 
tinned  in  the  biU.  When  the  property 
tax  had  been  repealed  by  the  Hotwe,  be 
certainly  thought  it  his  duty  to  grant  the 
smaller  class  of  farmers,  who  were  not  af«« 
fected  by  that  tax,  some  relief;  and  it 
was  solely  with  that  view  he  had  proposed 
to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  the  agriculto^ 
ral  horse  tax.  His  proposal  was,  thai 
those  under  &01.  of  rent  should  pay  Ss., 
those  above  SOL  and  under  \O0L  staooU 
pay  5s.,  and  those  abore  100^  and  bebw 
IfhU  should  p«f  7s*  The  accoonto  oa 
the  table  sbowed  the  n»t  number  of  imdl 
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farms  occupied  in  the  country,  and  the 
plan  he  thus  proposed  would»  he  had  no 
doubt,  raateriaily  reliere  those*  It  was 
objected,  that  the  persons  who  occupied 
farms  of  greater  extent  would  not  be  be* 
nefited.  Let  the  House  remember  that 
those  persons  were  exempted  from  the 
property  tax,  and  that  it  was  just  that 
those  whoae  farms  were  so  mconsiderable 
as  not  to  be  charged  with  the  property 
tax,  should  be  relieved.  He  thought  it 
very  hard  not  to  grant  them  some  indul- 
gence. Seventeen  millions  of  taxes  had 
this  year  been  repealed,  and  he  trusted 
the  House  would  give  him  credit  when  he 
assured  them,  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish 
to  extend  relief,  as  far  as  relief  could  pos- 
sibly be  extended,  to  every  individual  in 
the  empire.  He  knew  very  well  that 
many  of  the  taxes  he  proposed  to  continue 
were  ob|ectionab]e,  but  the  repeal  of  the 
property  and  malt  war  taxes  left  him  no 
alternative. 

Mr.  P,  Moore  denied  that  this  tax  was 
called  for;  and  before  it  or  any  others 
were  agreed  to,  it  was  the  bounden  duty 
pf  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends 
to  lay  b^ore  the  House  the  true  state  of 
its  financial  condition,  and  tlie  whole  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  that  it  might  be  judged 
what  species  of  taxation  was  necessary. 
He  would  oppose  evety  measure  of  this 
kmd,  till  such  stiitements  were  brought 
forward,  when  he  was  sure  the  House 
would  not  hesitate  in  affording  whatever 
aid  was  required. 

Mr.  Curmen  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
what  had  been  conceded  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  small  farmer ;  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  whole  tax  could  be 
given  op.  Every  horse  that  was  unneces- 
aarily  kept  required  a  share  of  ground 
whose  produce  was  sufficient  for  a  human 
being,  and  it  was  therefore  desirable  that 
the  number  of  horses  should  be  diminished 
as  much  as  possible.  He  objected  to  cer- 
tain vexations  in  the  collection  of  the  tax, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  remedied,  par- 
ticuhicly  that  which  subjected  farmers  to 
the  duty  for  riding-horses,  and  the  charge 
for  a  groom.  In  one  district  97  appeids 
had  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  94  of 
them  had  been  deemed  invalid.  This 
was  a  great  oppression. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grani^  said,  it  was  so  argu- 
ment for  a  tax,  to  say  that  a  certain  stun 
9f  money  wts  wanted  and  most  be  made 
m.  He  gave  no  praise  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  catcbequer  ftr  the  r^KNd  of  the 
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seventeen  nsillions  of  taxca,  as  in  &ct  thai 
repeal  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of 
choice.  The  faith  of  parliament  had  been 
pledged  to  the  abolition  of  the  income 
tax,  and  besides,  he  believed  in  his  con- 
science the  people  were  not  sble  to  pay  ft. 
The  tax  on  agricultural  horses  ought  to 
be  repealed,  as  it  was  in  fact  a  tax  on 
machinery.  It  would  be  as  fair  for  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  tax  the 
plough  as  it  was  to  tax  the  horse.  He 
entered  his  protest  against  its  continuance^ 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  hostile  to  all 
the  principles  of  taxation. 

Sir  £s  KnaichbuU  was  sorry  to  feel  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  any  tax  which  appeared 
to  have  been  maturely  considered  by  his 
majesty's  ministers. 

Mr.  IVynn  reminded  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  that  he  had  voted  in  a  minority 
of  five,  twenty  years  ago,  against  Mr.  Pitt 
on  the  triple  assessment  bill,  when  it  waa 
proposed  to  extend  it  to  husbandry  horses. 
No  tax  could  be  more  unjust  or  unequal. 
In  many  parts  of  the  countty,  on  what 
were  called  upland  farms,  small  horsea 
only  could  be  employed,  and  their  de« 
ficiency  of  strength  was  of  course  made 
up  by  an  increase  in  their  number. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  condemned  the  tax  aa 
oppressive  and  unequal.  Many  soils  Te« 
quired  double  the  proportion  of  horsca 
necessary  to  others.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman aJiould  turn  his  attention  rather  to 
luxuries  than  to  the  hard  earnings  of  bus* 
bandry. 

The  committee  divided 

For  the  amendment 62 

Against  it 87 

Majority -*25 

Alien  Bill.]  The  order  of  the  day 
for  the  House  going  into  a  commiitee  on 
the  Alien  bill  being  read. 

General  Thumion  took  that  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  approbation  of  it.  The 
attorney-general  had  the  other  night  ad- 
verted to  the  King's  prerogative  of  pre- 
venting the  entrance  of  aliens  into  this 
country ;  and  he  (general  T.)  wished  now 
to  remind  ministers  of  another  prerogative 
of  the  crown— that  of  preventing  our  own 
subjects  from  going  abroad,  or  of  recaUia^ 
them  when  there,  under  penalty  of  con- 
fiscating their  property.  This  evil  of  men 
of  property  ^oing  abroad,  and  avoiding 
the  taxes  whidi  their  fellow-subjects  had 
to  pay,  waa  every  day  increasing ;  this 
btanch  of  the  kings  prerogative  ahoold, 
therefore  be  attended  to»  and  a   bUl 
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land*  She  could  not  have  negocialed 
them  at  home  on  such  favourable  terms  as 
she  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  them  here, 
with  the  security  of  this  country  on  her 
aide.  With  such  a  guarantee,  it  could  not 
be  doubted  she  had  gained  advantages  in 
these  transactions  which  otherwise  she 
could  not  have  expected. 

But  it  might  be  said,  that  England 
would  have  exerted  herself  in  favour  of 
Ireland  though  the  union  had  never  taken 
place.  It  was  certainly  not  to  be  denied 
that  England  would  make  every  exertion 
in  her  power  to  prevent  Ireland  irom  being 
disturbed,  or  to  save  her  from  falling  iaio 
the  hands  of  an  enemy;  but  was  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  this  country  would 
be  content  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  sup- 

I  sorting  another  country,  with  a  distinct 
egislature,  if  no  general  agreement  was 
.come  to  in  some  great  principle  intimately 
jGonnected  with  its  interests.  When  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  increased  expen- 
diture of  Ireland  since  the  union,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  events  which 
had  since  occurred,  could  not  then  be 
foreseen.  At  that  period  the  national  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  but  32,000,000/. 
and  was  not  expected  greatly  to  exceed 
that  sum  in  any  future  year,  and  conse- 
quently all  the  calculations  then  entered 
into  were  made  accordingly.  It  was  not 
supposed  by  anv  one  that  the  public  ex- 
penditure would  increase  as  it  has  done 
in  the  last  six  years,  to  40, 50, 60,000,000/. 
and  within  the  last  two  years  to  near 
80,000,000/.  per  annum.  Could  it  be 
thought  extraordinary,  when  events  had 
occurred  to  call  for  such  stupendous  ex- 
ertions—when the  world  had  been  so  con- 
vulsed as  it  had  been—- that  the  calcula- 
tions founded  on  the  prospect  of  ordinary 
times,  should  have  proved  insuiScient  f 

But  it  might  be  asked,  why  had  the 
debt  of  Ireland  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  England ;  so  thathaving  been 
much  smaller  in  proportion,  the  difference 
between  the  debts  of  the  two  countries 
was  now  thrown  the  other  way.  It  was 
obvious,  that  this  arose  from  the  great 
local  advantages  of  England,  which  had 
enabled  her  within  the  period  referred  to, 
to  raise  250,000,000/.  b^  means  peculiar 
to  herself— by  the  facilities  he  possessed 
for  raising  loans,  by  the  taxes  she  had 
been  able  to  bear,  which  gave  the  minister 
the  means  of  raising  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  supplies  of  the  year  within  the  year, 
than  could  possibly  be  accomplished  in 
Ireland.     Had  Ireland  been  capable  of 


similar  exertions,  she  would  not  have  run 
so  rapidly  in  debt.  Nothing  that  he  had 
heard  that  night  made  at  all  against  Uie 
system  establibhed  at  the  time  of  the 
union.  To  him  it  appeared  the  wisest 
that  could  have  been  adopted  at  that 
period,  as  it  was  impossible  to  anticipate 
the  events  which  had  since  occurred.  It 
was  fit  that  Ireland  should  only  pay  her 
quota  of  the  national  expenditure,  while 
her  public  debt  was  so  much  below  that 
of  England.  Now  that  her  debt  had  risen 
so  as  to  do  away  that  distinction  which 
had  formerly  been  made,  it  was  fitting 
that  an  arrangement  should  cease  to  ope« 
rate,  and  that  the  taxes  should  take  their 
natural  course  in  both  countries,  on  a 
footing  of  equality. 

The  construction  which  the  right  hon* 
baronet  had  this  night  put  on  that  part  of 
the  union  act  which  relates  to  the  power 
of  mitigating  duties  imposed  in  favour  of 
Irelaiid,  the  noble  lord  said,  was  new  to 
him,  and  he  had  really  been  surprised. that 
the  right  hon*  baronet  should  have  ven- 
tured to  throw  the  argument  he  had  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject  seriously  before  the  . 
House.  He  could  conceive  nothing  so 
little  capable  of  being  maintained  as  the 
position,  that  because,  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, modi6cations  had  once  been 
made  in  favour  of  Ireland,  that  these  were 
to  be  perpetual.  He  must  protest  against 
such  a  construction  being  put  on  the 
words  of  the  act,  and  contend  that,  ac- 
cording to  common  sense,  it  could  not  be 
intended  that  when  that  state  of  things  no 
longer  existed,  which  had  made  such  re- 
laxation necessary,  it  was  nevertheless  t» 
be  allowed  to  all  eternity^  and  not  one 
additional  shilling  demanded  from  Ireland 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  exchequers, 
without  a  similar  duty  being  imposed  upoR 
Ireland.  The  injustice  of  such  a  scheme 
was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  facility 
with  which  it  mijght  be  evaded.  If  it  was 
desired  to  do  this,  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  repeal  for  a  short  time,  or  for  no 
time  at  aU,  the  duties  which  might  already 
be  in  force,  and  subsequently  impose 
equal  taxes  on  the  two  countries,  and  thus 
at  once  deprive  Ireland  of  the  advantages 
she  might  promise  herself  by  a  quibble  in 
legislation. 

He  repeated,  his  opinion  was,  that  when 
the  twenty  years  from  the  passing  of  the 
union  act  expired,  the  House  would  not  be 
more  able  to  deal  with  the  subject  now  under 
their  consideration,  than  they  were  at  the 
present  moment,  and  this  to  him  appeared 
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curioeity;  not  the  flattery  of  silly  pride; 
but  a  ready  and  cheap  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  fumisbmg  informatioD^  which 
was  required  in  the  examination  of  the 
title  of  £umost  every  estate  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  which  could  now  only  be  procured  at 
liazard,  afler  long  expense  and  long  de- 
layy  dispersed  all  ever  the  kingdom  in 
obscure  corners,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
damp,  neglect,  and  vermin.  But  this  was 
not  all.  It  was  not  true  that  parish  re- 
gisters, even  when  found,  could  give  the 
information  these  documents  could  afford. 
In  parish  registers  there  was  a  want  of 
proof  of  identity ;  and  what  was  more,  a 
want  of  that  negative  testimony  which  the 
nature  of  a  funeral  certificate  would  sup- 
ply •  After  a  parish  register  had  furnished 
the  inquirer  with  proof,  perhaps  of  ten 
children  of  any  one,  whose  heirs  were  to 
be  discovered,  it  did  not  follow  that  he 
might  not  have  ten  more  baptised  else- 
where. A'funeral  certificate  would  furnish 
not  only  what  he  had,  but  what  he  had 
not*  But  this  sort  of  document  was  con- 
sidered by  the  attorney^general  as  novel. 
It  had  existed  for  200  years :  not  indeed 
under  a  legislative  enactment,  but  under 
the  earl  marshal's  orders.  Thirty  volumes 
of  these  documents  existed  in  the  Heraldls 
college,  and  had  been  found  the  most 
aatisfactory,  and  the  least  liable  to  error, 
of  any  thing  that  had  ever  been  offered  in 
proof  of  claims  of  inheritance,  either  to 
estates  or  honours.  Was  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  ignorant  of  this  ?  If  he 
was*,  sir  £•  was  furnished  with  the  means 
of  returning  that  contempt  upon  the  hon. 
jLod  learned  gentleman  which  he  had  so 
harshly  attempted  to  fix  on  him :  for  in 
the  high  station  which  he  filled,  it  was 
most  extraordinary  that  his  experience 
liad  not  taught  him  to  be  acquainted  with 
uenoi  and  to  know  their  value. 

The  AUorneif  General  repelled  the 
charge  of  personality,  and  hinted  that  he 
wouid  not  nave  charged  any  member  fill- 
ing the  high  official  situation  which  him- 
aelf  filled,  with  ignorance  of  his  profession. 

The  motion  and  the  amendment  were 
dieaj>ut,  when  the  numbers  were:  For 
the  second  reading  now,  S:  For  the 
amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six  monthsi  82 :  Majori^ 
for  die  amendment,  79. 

Sir  E.  Brydges  then  gave  notice  that 
tie  would  abandon  his  two  poor  bills,  which 
stood  for  Wednesday,  stating  with  strong 
chagrin  and  agitation,  that  from  the  man- 
n«p  in  which  his  preaeiU  bill  Juid  b^^ 


treated,  it  was  vain  for  him  to  hope  to 
carry  bills,  on  more  important  matters, 
afiecting  the  happiness  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  millions,  on  which  there  was  so 
much  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  D.  Giddy  remonstrated  against  this 
sudden  resolve  under  temporary  feeling, 
for  which  there  was  no  just  foundation. 

Sir  E,  Brydges  persisted  in  thinking 
that  he  had  been  treated  with  contempt, 
and  said,  as  he  had  still  a  character  to 
support  with  his  constituents,  he  would 
withdraw  himself  from  all  further  exer- 
tions in  the  House. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said,  that  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  baronet  showed  that 
he  altogether  misunderstood  the  sronnda 
on  which  the  bill  had  been  rejected.  No- 
thing could  be  more  injurious  to  the  dig- 
nity and  character  of' the  House,  than  the 
supposition  that  any  personal  motives  in- 
fluenced their  votes  on  public  measures ; 
and  in  the  present  case  no  such  imputa- 
tion could  be  more  unfounded.  Inere- 
fore,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  giving 
to  the  House  some  assurance  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  hoped  that  the  hon.  baronet  would 
refirain  from  withdrawing  any  of  his  notices 
at  present. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  after  what 
had  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, he  hoped  the  hon.  baronet  would  be 
persuaded  to  refrain  for  the  present  from 
taking  any  measure  with  respect  to  his 
notices  which  stood  for  a  future  day. 

After  a  few  words  from  sir  £.  Brydges, 
the  Speaker  said  that  the  House  would 

Eerceive  with  satisfaction  that  the  hon. 
aronet  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion. 
The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  then 
disposed  of,  and  the  House  adjonmed. 
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Wednesday f  May  15. 

Petition  of  the  Roman  CAXHOLica 
OF  Ireland.]  Mr.  Grattan  rose  to  an- 
swer a  question  which  had  been  put  to 
him  on  a  former  night,  whetlier  he  had 
any  intention  to  submit  a  motion  on  the 
subject  of  the  laws  afiecting  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  now  gave  notice,  that  on 
Tuesday  next  he  should  move  for  a  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  the  penal 
laws  afiecting  his  majesty's  Roman  Catho- 
lic sid>jects.  He  wished  to  say,  that  the 
motion  which  he  should  have  to  make 
would  not  interfere  with  that  of  which  Ui 
hon.  friend  (sir  J.  C.  Hippisley)«  bad 
giYen  liotice*    Aa  be  ^old  so  aooik  basH 
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to  liriDg  the  lobject  before  the  House,  h6 
■hould  not  now  take  up  any  of  their  time, 
but  should  present  the  petkion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Irelandw 

The  petition  was  brought  up.  On  the 
BBOtioD  that  it  be  read, 

8ir  H.  PameU  begged  to  take  that  op- 
portunity of  asking  the  noble  lord,  whe- 
ther the  addreks  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  to  the  Prince  Regent,  which  he 
had  delivered  to  lord  LiTorpool,  had  been 
presented  to  his  royal  bighneas  I  He  also 
begged  to  know,  whether  his  royal  btgh- 
ness's  ministers,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs  in  this 
address,  intended  to  advise  his  royal  high* 
ness  to  reeommend  their  situation  lo  the 
consideration  of  parliament? 

Lord  Castlereagk  replied,  that  the  ad- 
dress had  been  presented  to  his  royi^ 
liighness,  but  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
«ay  that  ministera  intended  to  aavise  his 
royal  highness  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tion of  their  situation  to  parliameal. 

Sir «/.  C«  Hippideif  said,  that  the  motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  for  to- 
morrow, was  not  calculated  to  interfere 
with  that  of  hia  right  hon.  iriend,  but  was, 
indeed,  in  concurrenee  with  several  ob- 
jects which  the  petitioners  had  themselves 
in  view.  As  it  was  unlikely  the  House 
would  sit  to-morrow,  he  would  beg  leave' 
lo  postpone  his  motion-  until  the  28tb  in- 
stant. 

The  Petitioii  presented  by  Mr.  Gratlan 
was  then  read,  setting  forth : 

<*  That,  whilst  the  petitioners  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude  the  osany  important 
relaxations  of  the  peiml  laws  which  have 
taken  place  during,  his  majesty's  auspicious 
reign,  they  still  have  to  regret  the  coiHi- 
nuance  of  many  severe  disqualifications^ 
and  humbly  submit  that  the  repeat  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  inflicted  would 
eminently  tend  to  give  stability  to  the 
existing  form  of  government  and  eonstitu- 
lioDf  by  at  once  removing  every  ground 
for  alieaation  or  apathy  ;  that,  in  ap- 
proaching the  House  with  a  view  to  the 
relief  for  which  they  pray,  the  petitioners 
rest  their  claim  to  that  relief  on  the  fact 
of  their  religious  principles  not  being  in 
their  nature  dangerous  to  the  state,  or  to 
the  continuance  of  the  present  form  of 
government,  whether  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical, and  rely  on  the  wisdom  and  equity 
of  the  legislature,  as  the  source  from 
which  they  desire  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
laws  which  now  affect  them;  that  it  is 
their  anxious  wish  that  the  great  measure 
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of  Catholic  emancipation  shall  be  cutrfed 
into  effect  under  such  circumstances  as 
will  render  It  satisfactory  and  unobjec- 
tionable to  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jeets,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  petitioners'  eo- 
timation,  the  chief  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it  is  the  union  of  persons  of  different 
religious  descriptions  in  the  bonds  of  con- 
cord and  amity,  and  the  removal'  of  aH 
jealousies  and  apprehensions,  which  being 
accomplished,  ail  will  be  naturally  led  to 
co-operate  in  zealous  and  uniforflO'  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  general  welfare; 
that,  actuatedwith  this- impression,- the  pe- 
titioners feel  themselves  in  duty  bound  to 
state  their  readiness  to  submit  and  conform 
to  aay  regulations  not  incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  their  religion,  as  they 
respect  its  faith  and  discipline^  and  not 
threatening  danger  So  the  purity  and  per- 
manence of  its  exercise  x  end  whilst  the 
petitioners  feel  happy  in*  stating  that  they 
Ailly  rely  on  the  liberality  and  justice  of 
the  legislature  as  a  pledge  of  its  not  enter- 
taining a  wish  to  impose  anv  arrangements 
thus  incompatible,  they  feel  equal  satisfac- 
tion in  the  conviction  that  conciliatory  ad- 
justments may  be  settled  fully  satisfactory 
to  tlie  minds*  of  his  majesty's'  Protestant 
subjects,  and  yet  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  pjedtioners'  principles  both  of  faith 
and  disoipKne ;  that  the  |>etitionen  do  not 
seek  for  any  alteration  in  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution  as  now  settled,  for, 
•either  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  9f 
the  aucoession  to  the  Crown  (as  limited 
by  act  of  parliament)  in  his  majesty's 
family  being  Protestants,  nor  with  a  r^ 
gard  to  a  sincere  support  of  the  Protestant 
establishment  in  its  temporal  rights  as 
fixed  by  law,  do  the  prmciples  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  interpose  any 
obstacle  or  impediment;  that,  with  re^rd 
to  the  other  leading  features  of  the  British 
constitution,  it  is  too  well  known  to  need 
being  now  insisted  oir,  that  their  origin  is 
to  be  found  at  a  period  when  Roman  Ca- 
tholic princes  and  Roman  Catholic  parlia- 
ments were  intrusted  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  public  interest  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  people ;  thM  the  petitioners,  in 
the  prosecution  of  an  object  which  so  na- 
turally excites  all  their  feelings^  and  occu- 
pies all  their  anxieties,  earnestly  desire, 
neither  in  act  or  expression,  to  leave  room 
for  jealousy  on  the  part  of  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects;  on  the  contrary,  firmly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  British  connexion,  the  peti- 
tioners show  that  they  wish  to  evioce,  by 
(2L) 
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every  part  of  their  conduct,  that  whilst 
they  are  solicitous  to  attain  that  station  in 
the  constitution  to  which  they  feel  it 
¥^ould  be  culpable  not  to  aspire,  they 
reject  and  reprobate  all  idea  of  party  ag- 
grandizement, and  aspire  solely  to  the  com- 
mon participation  of  personal  privileges, 
wliich  will  identify  their  interests  and  feel- 
ing with  those  of  their  Protestant  country- 
men, and  thus  unite  the  entire  body  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  in  constant  and  cordial 
co-operation  for  the  common  benefit; 
the  petitioners  therefore,  contemplating 
the  attainment  of  this  general  co-operation, 
universal  harmony,  extinction  of  jealousy, 
and  consequent  benefit  and  improvement 
of  the  entire  British  empire,  humbly 
solicit  the  House  to  take  intoSts  conside- 
ration the  state  of  the  laws  now  affecting 
his  majesty's  subjects  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  with  a  view  to 
the  repeal  of  all  of  them  which  do  not 
relate  to  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  or 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Protestant 
church  establishment.*' 

Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Saving  Banks  Bill.]  Mr.  Rose 
brought  in  the  bill  *<  for  the  Protection 
and  Encouragement- of  Provident  Insti- 
tutions or  Banks  for  Savings."  The  bill 
was  read  a  first  time,  and  on  moving  that 
it  be  read  a  second  time  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  he  wished  to  elcplain  the 
provisions  which  the  Bill  contained,  as 
they  related  to  a  subject  which  had  at- 
tracted attention  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  first  provision 
authorized  any  bodies  of  individuals  to 
enroll  themselves  as  provident  institutions 
or  saving  banks,  and  to  make  regulations 
for  their  better  government,  which  were 
to  be  enrolled  at  the  sessions ;  not  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  justices  of  the  peace 
any  control  over  these  societies,  but  to 
ascertain  the  fact  of  their  existence,  and 
thus  entitle  them  to  claim  the  privileges 
which  it  was  thought  fit  to  bestow  on 
them.  The  bill  mso  authorized  tliese 
societies  to  appoint  their  officers,  and 
required  that  those  persons  who  were 
entrusted  with  money  should  give  security. 
It  was  also  provided  that  the  money  be- 
longing to  these  societies  should  have 
the  preference  over  other  claims  in  case 
of  death  or  bankruptcy.  He  did  not 
think  it  sdvisablc  that  any  other  privileges 
should  be  granted  to  these  societies,  with 
respect  to  the  recovery  of  money,  for  he 
did  not  wish  that  any  inducement  should 
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be  held  out  to  them  to  trust  their  money 
on  private  securities,  because  it  was 
known,  with  respect  to  Friendly  Societies, 
that  artful  persons  bad  got  into  the 
management  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
loans  of  the  money,  after  which  it  ofkea 
happened  that  they  became  bankrupts, 
and  the  societies  were  defrauded.  It  was 
also  provided,  that  depositors  in  these 
banks  should  not  be  prevented  from  ap^ 
plying  for  parish  relief,  but  that  the  de* 
cision  on  their  applications  should  be 
vested  in  the  justices  of  peace,  if  any 
dispute  occurred.  In  the  case  of  depo- 
sitors dying  intestate,  a  distribution  was 
to  be  made  according  to  a  specific  pro- 
vision made  in  the  bill.  In  the  transfer 
of  stock  to  these  societies,  he  proposed  to 
exempt  them  from  the  stamp  duties, 
which  was  an  encouragement  to  such  in«- 
stitutions,  which  the  House  wouki  not 
think  excessive.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man stated  that  applications  had  been 
made  to  him  to  incorporate  with  this 
measure  some  provisions  with  regard  to 
certain  societies  for  the  encouragement  of 
charitable  loans.  Of  the  principle  and 
practice  of  these  societies  he  cordially 
approved,  and  especially  of  the  societies 
established  at  Edinburgh  and  Bath ;  but 
wishing  to  render  this  measure  as  simple 
as  possible,  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
mix  it  with  other  matter.  With  respect 
to  the  progress  of  the  bill,  he  proposed  to 
move  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  on 
Friday  next,  and  that  upon  being  printed 
it  should  stand  over  for  a  fortnight,  with 
a  view  to  afford  ample  opportunity  for  its 
general  diffusion.  This  interval  he  thought 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  principle  to 
which  the  bill  referred  was  acted  upon 
in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  other  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  all  parties 
interested  should  have  due  time  to  con* 
sider  its  character  and  tendency. 

Mr.  Barclay  cordially  approved  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  but  as  so  many 
societies  were  interested  in  this  measure, 
a  lar^r  interval  ought  to  be  allowed  than 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed. 

Sir  «/.  Newport  thoueht  that  Ireland 
was  very  much  interestea  in  this  measure 
—-much  more  so  indeed  than  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  a 
measure  was  likely,  in  his  iudgment,  to  be 
peculiarly  beneficial  in  Ireland,  because  m 
that  cotmtry  there  were  no  poor  laws, 
and  unfortunately  habits  of  providence 
were  not  very  prevalent.  Where  indeed 
these  habits  appeared,  they  were  discoii- 
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ragged  heretofore  by  the  failure  of  indivi- 
dualfy  in  whose  hands  the  labouring  poor 
were  induced  to  deposit  their  savingSi 
with  a  view  to  make  some  provision  for 
old  age  and  infirmity.  Therefore  he 
hoped  that  government,  from  the  facilities 
wmch  it  seemed  disposed  to  afibrd  to  this 
measure^  would  authorize  the  collectors  of 
the  several  counties  to  transfer  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  public  funds,  any  lodg- 
ments made  according  to  this  plan.  Thus 
the  people  would  be  relieved  from  the  ap- 

{irehensions  too  oflen  created  from  the 
odgment  of  their  money  in  private  hands: 
lor  to  flrant  the  people  public  security  for 
their  funds,  would  be  the  most  effectual 
saode  of  encouraging  provident  habits. 

Mr.  ttose  expressed  his  disinclination  to 
hurry  the  biU,  and  his  entire  concurrence 
in  the  desire  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  to 
provide  ample  security  for  the  lodgments 
which  the  several  subscribers  to  the  saving 
banks  might  be  induced  to  make,  accord* 
log  to  the  principle  of  the  bill* 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Droits  ov  the  Crowv*— Money  paid 
BY  France  to  this  country.]  Sir 
Jama  Mackintosh  rose  and  wpcke  to  the 
following  effect  :— 

Mr.  Speaker;  I  now  rise,  pursuant  to 
my  notice,  after  delays  which  did  nbt 
proceed  from  me,  to  bring  before  the 
House  a  subject  to  which  no  man  will 
deny  a  daim  on  its  most  serious  const- 
deration— the  monies  received  or  be- 
come payable  by  the  French  government 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of 
the  late  war.  It  is  important  even  with  a 
mere  view  to  the  very  subordinate  consi- 
deration of  their  amount,  which  is  nearly 
six  millions  sterling.  Several  peculiar 
circumstances  whidi  characterise  these 
transactions,  entitle  them  to  jealous  atten- 
tion and  minute  scrutiny.  But  neither 
the  pecuniary  magnitude,  nor  any  inferior 
peculiarities  of  these  payments,  are  of 
the  least  moment  compared  with  the  con- 
stitutional question  which  they  present, 
and  on  which  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  propose  that  the  House  shall  now  pro- 
nounce a  decision.  That  question  is,  in 
sidiatanoe,  whether  these  sums  or  any 
greater  sums  in  similar  circumstances,  be 
a  droit  of  the  Crown  ?  that  is  to  say, 
whether  they  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown,  and*  may  be  dealt  with  by  the 
sovereign  as  part  of  his  personal  income ; 
and  as  such  afmlied  at  his  discretion  to 
those  objects  ot  bounty,  liberolityi  and 


magnificence  for  which  an  ample  personal 
income  is  and  ought  to  be  vested  in  him ; 
whether  a  king  of  England,  at  the  conclu*- 
sion  of  a  successful  war,  may  convert  its' 
successes  into  a  new  source  of  revenue  to 
himself,  and  derive  from  them  indefinite 
sums  of  money,  neither  granted  by  par* 
liament,  nor  sanctioned  by  them,  nor  even 
necessarily  known  to  them.  Various  an- 
awers  may  be  and  have  been  made  to  this 
question;  but  no  man  can  doubt  its  inv- 
portance.  It  is  a  question  which  lies  near 
the  vital  organs  of  the  British  constitution. 
Whatever  renders  the  Crown  independent 
of  parliament  for  revenue,  must  for  so 
nuich  diminish  the  power  of  this  HousOf 
and  impair  the  grand  safeguard  of  liberty. 
It  is  obvious,  on  the  coolest  reflection, 
that  the  exclusive  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  over  the  public  purse  is  the 
bulwark  of  this  constitution,  and  that  nov 
thing  can  be  regarded  as  small  or  incon« 
siderable  which  touches  it,  which  iu  the 
slightest  degree  or  by  the  most  remote 
analogy  can  endanger,  or  contract,  or 
bring  into  question  this  fundamental  priu' 
ciple.  For  it  every  struggle  of  the  British 
nation  has  been  made,  from  the  statute  of 
Tallage  to  the  Stamp  Act*  By  it  alone 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  has  been 
subjected  to  parliameot, .  and  the  freedom 
of  the  constitution  hss  been  established 
and  secured.  A  new  plains  on  money 
made  on  behalf  of  prerogative  is,  beyond 
all  other  regal  pretensions,  the  just  object 
of  parliamentary  jealousy^  It  must  be 
the  duty  of  a  member  of  parliament  not 
to  su&r  such  a  daim  to  pass  without  di»- 
cusaion,  or  ailentW  to  slide  into  a  prece- 
dent for  future  times.  It  is  his  duty  at 
least  to  question  so  alarming  a  power  on 
its  first  appearance,  and  to  examine  with 
the  utmost  rigour  the  warrant  bv  which 
it  claims  a  title  to  enter  mto  the  law  and 
to  become  a  part  of  the  constitution. 

Before  I  proce^  to  the  performance  of 
that  duty,  I  must  be  allowed  to  relieve 
the  House  from  some  apprehensions  which 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  present  are  rather 
natural.  In  the  first  place,  Sir,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  long  ;-^ 
and  in  the  second  place,  I  can  perfectly 
deliver  gentlemen  from  all  fear  of  legal 
subtleties.  Instead  of  recurring  to  such 
subtilties,  I  should  rather  protest  against 
their  application,  and  warn  tlie  House 
against  their  infiuence.  It  is  fit  that,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  the  most  subtle  distinc- 
tiona  should  be  respected,  and  that  the 
authority  of  precedent  should  be  main* 
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4aioedy  because  it  is  thus  only  diat  the 
^idministration  of  justice  is  subjected  to 
certain  rules,  and  that  the  power  of  judges 
4s  prevented  from  becoming  armtrary. 
But  this  House  is  instituted,  not  to  follow 
ihe  example,  but  to  watch  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  inferior  coucts.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  composed  chiefly  of  those 
who  are  not  lawyers,  in  order  that  they 
may  act  on  the  plain  and  broad  principles 
•of  reason  and  the  constitution.  It  is  their 
duty  to  inquire  whether  the  result  of 
legal  subtilties  be  the  &rtherance  of  the 
ends  of  justice ;  and  above  all,  io  determine 
whetlier  there  be  any  reasonings  or  pre- 
cedents received  by  other  tribunals  which 
may  be  dangerous  to  liberty.  These  are 
•que^stions  of  far  more  importance  than 
any  di^scussions  of  mere  law;  and  on  them 
this  House  may  decide  with  as  much  dis- 
cernment as  lawyers,  and  with  much  less 
prejudice.  There  are  even  occasions  in 
iwhich  law  itself,  in  order  to  be  preserved, 
must  be  overruled  by  the  great  principles 
«f  justice  and  liberty,  for  which  and  hy 
vhich  it'can  alone  exist. 

Let  me  not  be  called  upon,  then,  to 
produce  the  statute  or  the  adjudged  case 
on  which  I  arraign  this  new  mode  of  filling 
the  excliequer  by  prerogative.  Whatever 
may  have  been  said  of  late,  I  shail  always 
consider  tliat,  to  prove  the  tendency  of  a 
claim  to  be  unconstitutional,  is  in  the 
House  of  Commons  tlve  strongest  of  all 
legal  arguments  against  it.  It  has  been 
said,  that  **  unconstitutional''  can  have  no 
meaning  if  it  be  Aot  synonymous  with 
^  illegal.''  But  the  assertion  is  false  and 
pernicious*  Every  single  statute  has  a 
general  object  and  intention  which  may 
Be  defeated  by  acts  which  do  not  offend 
Against  the  letter  of  any  of  its  clauses. 
Every  class  of  statutes  relating  to  one 
subject  has  a  more  general  aoope  and 
spirit  against  which  there  may  be  many 
offences  not  prohibited  in  so  many  words 
sn  any  one  statute  of  the  class.  The  most 
aubordinate  part  of  law,  besides  its  literal 
provisions,  has  a  spirit,  an  object,  general 
principles,  which  extend  beyond  the  letter, 
and  withoyot  which  the  letter  cannot  be 
rightly  understood.  Shall  not  the  same 
be  said  of  that  grand  body  of  written  and 
unwritten  law  relating  to  the  powers  of 
government,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
called  the  constitution  ?  As  that  which 
defeats  the  purpose  without  infringing  the 
words  of  an  act  of  parliament  is  justly 
aaid  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  spirit  and 
firiaciplesi  ao  ac^Uive  wiUi  equal  proprie^ 


termed  unconstitutional  which  resemble 
in  their  mischief  acts  already  condemned 
as  contrary  to  the  constitution,  which  ob- 
struct the  attainment  of  its  universally  ao 
knowledged  ends,  weaken  the  authority 
of  its  most  usefd  principles,  and  of  which 
the  example,  if  consistently  followed  in  all 
like  cases,  would  leave  no  constitution 
remaining.  It  is  by  the  condemnation  of 
practices  and  pretensions  which  are  un« 
constitutional  without  being,  in  the  strict 
and  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  illegal,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  lias  roost  oflea 
performed  its  high  function  of  preserving 
liberty.  Illegal  practices  may  be  checked 
by  courts  of  law— unconstitutional  daima 
can  be  resisted  only  by  parliament.  This 
House  may,  indeed,  animadvert  on  a 
breach  of  law,  bat  only  where  that  breach 
of  law  is  in  offset,  or  example  dangerous 
to  the  constitution. 

As  I  have  promised  to  be  short,  I  may 
also  promise  that  I  shall  be  dispassionate.  I 
bring  no  charge  against  ministerse  I  impute 
to  them  no  intention  to  violate  the  constitu* 
tion.  I  merely  desire  to  guard  against  the 
establishment  of  a  precedent  which  may 
enable  the  Crown,  in  future  times,  to  prcw 
cure  money  without  the  vote  or  privity  of 
parliament.  On  the  most  alarming  part 
of  the  acts  or  attempts  of  ministers  res- 
pecting this  subject,  1  shall  have  little  oe« 
casion  to  animadvert.  But  it  never  must 
be  forgotten,  that  in  the  army  estimatee 
originidly  laid  before  the  House,  an  at* 
tempt  was  made  of  a  nature  without  pa- 
rallel since  the  revolution.  To  that  pait 
of  it  which  related  to  our  army  in  France, 
was  subjoined  a  note  in  these  words :  **  It 
is  not  proposed  to  submit  to  the  House  of 
Commons  any  vote  on  account  of  the 
charge  contained  in  the  above  estimate." 
To  say  the  least  of  this  proceeding  it  was 
the  most  unadvised  that  any  minister,  with* 
out  deliberate  bad  intentions,  ever  ha- 
zarded. This  constitution  has  provided 
various  means  of  check  on  that  most  un* 
manageable  instrument  of  power-<^  stand- 
ing army.  Whether  the  union  of  all  of 
them  be  an  adequate  security,  may  be 
doubted;  but  no  man  ever  thought  that 
all  were  more  than  enough.  One  of  these 
controls  is,  the  annual  mutiny  bill,  whieh 
renders  the  m^ans  of  maintaining  disci^' 
pline  annually  dependent  on  the  pleuore 
of  parliament.  This  check  is  hela  by  the 
whole  legisUture.  Another,  and  the  only 
control  exclusively  vested  in  the  House  oi 
Commons  is,  the  annual  grant  of  money 
for  the  lapppn  of  tbeanpy.    It  is  ia  its 
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nature  the  moit  effectual :  it  ii  the  privi- 
lege of  the  House  of  CommoDs  alone. 
Th^  constitution  allows  the  other  House 
to  reject  our  ?otes  of  supply ;  but  neither 
to  alter  their  nature  nor  to  increase  their 
amount.  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  CommonB  House :  it  is  that  which 
forms  our  strength  and  our  pride :  it  is 
that  which  has  given  us  a  preponderating 
authority  over  all  measures  of  state.  On 
this  subject  we  have  ever  thought  that  the 
smallest  dangers  are  to  be  guarded  against 
with  the  utmost  Tigilance-  No  jeiuousy 
has  here  appeared  unreasonable:  no  en- 
croachmentSy  however  slender  and  un« 
intentional,  have  been  thought  too  harm* 
less  to  be  repelled.  Such.  Sir»  has  been 
our  jealousy y  and  ^I  may  add  in  justice) 
jrour  jealousy,  of  this  great  privilege  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  other  House  of  parlia- 
ment. What  new  term  can  be  imagined 
adequate  to  the  feelings  with  which  we 
are  bound  to  guard  it  as  a  control  over  a 
atanding  army  ?  and  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  reverence  for  the  constitution  felt 
1>y  those  who,  in  this  easy  and  familiar  way, 
proposed  to  release  an  army  of  thirtf 
thousand  men  from  the  strongest  curb  on 
armies  provided  bj  the  constitution,  and 
the  only  control  over  them  exclusively 
▼ested  in  this  House  ?  It  Is,  surely,  very 
cautious  language  to  say  that  such  an  at- 
tempt manisfested  a  very  cold  regard  to 
public  libertyi  a  disrespect,  if  not  a  con- 
tempt, of  the  privilege  of  parliament;  that 
it  throws  a  strong  suspicion  of  unconstitu- 
tional prtnetple  over  the  men  by  whom  it 
was  attempted,  and  the  measures  of  which 
it  wu  to  form  a  part.  It  has  been  most 
truly  said,  that  at  the  revolution  might 
was  subjected  to  right.  If  this  attempt 
had  been  successful,  it  would  for  so  much 
have  been  a  counter  revolution.  So  far 
as  it  went  it  would  have  undone  the  chief 
good  which  the  revolution  did.  Thirty 
thousand  men  wonld  have  been  released 
from  the  control  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  with  req>ect  to  that  creat  por- 
|ionof  our  army,  would  have  been  once 
more  left  to  triumph  over  right.  Thanks 
to  my  hon.  friend's  (Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn) 
accustomed  and  hereditary  zeal  for  the 
rights  of  parliament;  so  dangerous  an 
auempt  has  been  defeated.  Ministers, 
whether  from  constitutional  or  from  less 
pure  motives,  have  yielded ;  the  army  in 
rranoe  is  paid  by  grant  of  parliament; 
but  the  faa  oug&t  to  be  for  ever  re- 
membered as  a  warning  aaaint  supine 
•reliaace  in  any  miniiterf  whiai|  in  thii  in* 
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stance,  would  have  betrayed  the  grand  pri- 
vilege of  this  House  at  the  very  point 
where  it  guards  liberty  and  even  civil  go- 
vernment against  military  power. 

There  is  one  of  the  circumstances  of 
these  transactions  which  I  shall  lay  oat  of 
the  case,  after  a  short  statement  of  the 
fact.  The  House  and  the  public  certainly 
did  conceive  that  the  whole  expense  of 
the  £nglish  army  of  occupation  was  to 
have  been  defrayed  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  indemnity  to  be 
received  by  this  country  would  be  some- 
what above  four  millions-^So  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  of  the  treaty — So  it 
was  argued  by  their  advocates—So  it  was 
reasoned  also  by  those  men  of  enlarged 
and  generous  minds  who,  approving  the 
treaty  in  general,  lamented  tnat  it  should 
bestained  by  this  sordid  stipulation;  but 
it  now  appears  that  the  whole  is  an  illu- 
sion.-—So  inadequate  to  the  actual  charge 
of  the  British  army  is  the  sum  paid  by  the 
king  of  France,  that  even  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  whole  pretended  indemnity,  it 
will,  at  the  end  of  ttiree  years,  leave  a  con- 
siderable balance  to  be  paid  b^  the  people 
of  this  country  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  army.  The  whole  of  this  machinery 
is  however  liable  to  be  destroyed  in  a  mo- 
ment by  the  unfortunate  event  of  a  new 
war.  But  great  as  that  calamity  will  be 
to  Europe,  the  duration  of  peace  for  Bte 
years  is  unhappily  n^t  a  very  probable 
event.  At  the  end  of  the  fourto  year  a 
small  balance  will  accrue  to  this  country. 
It  is  only  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifth 
year  of  peace,  supposing  the  expense  of 
the  army  not  to  increase  and  supposing 
no  casual  demand  for  temporary  expen- 
diture, that  a  sum  of  about  half  a  million 
will  come  into  the  British  exchequer* 
The  payments  are  calculated  with  curioua 
exactness.  In  the  first  years,  while  the 
continuance  of  peace  is  happily  probable^ 
England  is  made  to  pay  a  deficiency.— In 
proportion  as  the  probability  of  continued 
peace  diminishes,  the  balance  in  favour  of 
England  increases.  Our  burthen  is  in  the 
years  when  payment  is  most  certain-* 
Our  claims  increase  with  the  uncertainty 
of  payment.  The  last  balance,  even  in 
these  favourable  and  improbable  circum- 
stances, can  be  scarcely  considered  aa 
adequate  to  the  chances  of  casual  and  un- 
foreseen expense,  or  to  the  usual  projgresa 
of  profusion  in  military  expooditure. 
But,  excluding  these  almost  inevitable 
demands,  and  granting  that  the  govem- 
ment  of  France  may  contiuue  punctual  in 
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tta  paj-Rient  when  on  the  very  eve  of 
regaining  independence— the  people  of 
England  will  at  that  period  receive  half  a 
million  sterling  as  a  compensation  for  aU 
that  they  have  done  and  suffered.— The 
word  **  inderanity"  turns  out  to  be  a 
mockery.  The  whole  money  is  a  military 
contribution  imposed  upon  that  country 
to  pay  a  foreign  army.  I  do  not  wish  to 
revive  discussions  about  the  principles  or 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  It  might  be 
right  or  wrong  to  stipulate  for  indemnity : 
but  it  must  be  wrong  to  deceive  the  coun- 
try by  the  expectation  of  a  lar^e  indem- 
nity, when  it  was  known  to  ministers  that 
no  indemnity,  or  next  to  none,  could  ever 
be  received.  Ministers  had  discussed  the 
preference  of  pecuniary  to  territorial  in- 
demnification night  after  night  in  parlia- 
ment, while  they  were  perfectly  aware 
that  probably  no  money,  certainly  none 
to  1)0  called  compensation,  could  be  paid. 
I  now  come  to  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions which  are  the  main  reason  for  bring- 
ing this  discussion  before  the  House.  By 
the  fifth  article  of  the  Minute  of  Confe- 
rences between  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
powers  at  Paris,  it  was  agreed  that  a  sum 
of  about  a  million  sterling  out  of  the  ge- 
neral indemnity  should  be  allotted  to  Great 
Britain,  in  consideration  of  the  burthen 
of  the  war  having  been  borne,  and  the  city 
nf  Paris  having  been  taken  by  the  armies 
under  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  prince 
Blucher ;— and  that  sum  has  been  or  is  to 
be  distributed  to  the  British  and  allied 
army  under  the  duke  of  Wellington's 
command.  Now  this  agreement  and  the 
distribution  under  it  must  be  understood 
in  one  of  two  ways :  either  it  was  a  grant 
of  money  bv  foreign  powers  to  the  Crown 
of  England  on  condition,  (at  least,  in 
equity  and  honour)  that  the  Urown  should 
distribute  it  among  the  army ; — or  it  was 
an  absolute  and  unconditional  gift  of  that 
money  by  these  foreign  powers  to  the 
Crown,  which  the  sovereign  might  or 
might  not  have  distributed  among  his  army 
at  his  own  pleasure.  The  first  is  evidently 
the  true  oonstruction.  If  not,  why  was 
this  milUoB  separated  firom  the  other  four 
millions  stipulated  to  be  paid  as  indemni- 
ties to  England?  or  why  was  it  partly 
founded  on  the  claims  of  the  army  as 
captors  of  Paris  ?  No  reason  could  be  as- 
signed for  taking  it  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  compensations— no  reason  could 
be  given  for  its  being  joined  with  the  men- 
tion of  the  capture  oi  Paris— 4>at  that  it 
was  to  be  recehred  by  the  Crown  on  the 


mere  condition  of  bestowing  It  on  the 
army.  The  army  are  the  objects  of  this 
bounty.  The  Crown  is  only  the  channel 
by  which  it  is  conveyed.  No  body  will 
venture  to  assert  that  the  application  of  it 
to  any  other  purpose  would  not  be  a 
breach  of  faith.  It  is  therefore  a  donative 
from  foreign  powers  to  a  British  army« 
Foreign  powers  reward  their  valour.  Fo» 
reign  powers  recompense  their  forbear- 
ance. Foreign  princes  pay  them  for  the 
ransom  of  Paris.  This  ransom  does  not 
come  from  the  vanquished  enemy,  but 
from  allies;  and  the  British  Crown  be- 
comes its  trustee  to  receive  for  its  own 
army  this  great  donative,  the  fruit  of  fo^ 
reign  liberality  or  of  foreign  equity.  I 
conceive  this  transaction  to  be  absolutely 
without  example,  and  to  be  as  degrading 
to  the  Crown  as  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
army,  and  humiliating  to  the  nation.  The 
first  principle  of  tlie  military  policy  of 
every  great  state  is  to  render  its  armies  in- 
accessible to  all  foreign  influence.  Fo^ 
reign  connexions, — dangerous  in  private 
subjects,  detestable  in  public  officers,*^- 
inay  produce  instant  destruction  when  they 
taint  an  army.  The  more  we  examine 
these  transactions,  the  less  traces  we  dis*- 
cover  of  that  deep  conviction  which  dis* 
tingttishes  wise  statesmen,  that  in  the  ma* 
nagement  of  an  army  no  danger  is  to  be 
treated  as  inconsiderable,  and  no  jealousy 
as  excessive.  The  chance  may  be  small, 
the  object  of  fear  may  be  distant ;  but 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  makes  up  for 
the  smallness  of  the  risk.  A  very  little 
probability  of  total  destruaion  is  a  rea- 
sonable object  of  the  utmost  precaution. 
In  this  transaction  we  see  the  first  exam- 
ple of  what  ma^  turn  the  expectation  and 
gratitude  of  Bntish  armies  towards  foreign 
princes.  A  principle  of  foreign  attach- 
ments is  planted  in  their  breasts,  if  it 
ever  reaches  maturity,  forewell  to  the  spirit 
of  the  army,  and  to  the  secure  indepen- 
dence of  the  kingdom.  Even  the  smallest 
reason  for  preferring  one  foreign  state  to 
another  is  in  an  army  a  very  serious  evil. 
It  is  aggravated  by  the  degradation  of  the 
Crown,  in  the  eyes  of  iu  own  army,  into 
a  trustee  of  foreign  bounty.  These  things 
tend  alike  to  lower  thenational  feeling  of  the 
army,  and  the  national  pride  of  the  people* 
I  do  not  say  that  great  impressions  are^ 
or  can  be  made  by  any  single  act  on  the 
sentiments  of  the  army  and  people  of  this 
ktn|fdom — these  are  not  the  evils  against 
which  we  have  to  guard  in  such  a  country 
as  thii.    It  is  against  the  first  approacbaa 
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of  danger,  against  the  silent  progress  of 
evil,  against  the  tenoper  which  views  such 
advances  with  sopine  security,  that  it  is 
our  constant  duty  to  struggle.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  example  of  a  donative 
from  foreign  princes  tends  to  introduce 
the  poison  of  foreign  attachments  into  our 
array.  Ministers  have  done  what  they 
can  to  let  in  this  mischief.  We  are  bound 
to  set  a  mark  upon  the  act,  and  to  do  all 
that  depends  on  us  to  shut  it  out  for  ever. 

If  it  be  contended  that  this  sum  of  a 
million  is  an  unconditional  grant  to  the 
CrowOi  and  that  the  grant  to  the  army  is 
a  mere  act  of  royal  bounty,  then  it  will 
fall  to  be  discussed  presently  when  I  con- 
aider  the  question,  whether  sums  of  mo- 
ney granted  by  foreign  states  for  national 
indemnification  be  disposable  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Crown.  At  present,  I  shall 
only  observe,  6rst,  that  on  this  principle 
nearly  six  millions  have  been  received  by 
the  Crown  under  this  treaty,  which  may 
be  dealt  with  as  personal  income  (no  un- 
important consiaeration) ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  ministers  will  then  have  to  ex- 
plain another  act  almost  equally  alarming, 
though  on  very  different  grounds  ; — a 
largess  from  the  Crown  of  England  to  a 
victorious  Britbh  army  >— nobody  will,  I 
dare  say,  deign  to  misrepresent  me  so 
grossly  as  to  say  that  I  argue  against  the 
claims  of  an  army  above  praise  and  above 
reward.  But  whv  should  not  parliament 
have  been  left  the  grace  of  voting  this 
or  any  other  sum  to  that  army  ?  Why 
should  they  be  weaned  from  that  depen- 
dence on  parliament  which  in  some  mea- 
sure counterbalances  tlie  natural  attach- 
ment of  armies  to  a  monarch  ?  Would 
the  reward  be  more  grateful  to  this  gal- 
lant army  from  the  hands  of  foreign 
princes  than  from  the  thankful  hearts  of 
the  parliament  and  people  of  Eng- 
land ?  The  principle  of  our  constitutional 
army  is,  that  command,  preferment,  and 
honour  come  to  it  from  the  Crown ;  but  the 
general  principle  is  equally  undisputed, 
that  for  all  pecuniary  remuneration  it  is 
made  to  depend  on  parliament.  On  this 
occasion  I  shall  propose  a  resolution  of 
censure  upon  what  I  think  a  deriation 
from  those  most  important  prmciples  which 
guard  the  army  against  all  chance  of  at* 
tacfament  to  foreign  princes,  and  against 
unbounded  devotion  even  to  the  Crown  of 
this  kingdom. 

But  though  I  look  upon  all  these  as 
▼ery  hnportant  subjects  of  consideration, 
Cbe  great  question  in  my  jtidgoie&t  is  cer- 


tainly that  which  respects  the  right  of  the 
Crown  in  tlie  disposal  of  money  granted 
by  treaty  as  a  national  indedinity.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  guarding  against  so 
poor  a  ihisreprdiBentation  as  that  I  am 
desirous  of  contracting  the  income  of 
the  Sovereign.  I  should  rather  suspect 
myself  of  an  opposite  excess.  When  the 
means  of  the  people  are  considered,  and 
the  necessities  of^  tlie  state  provided  for, 
the  personal  income  of  the  Sovereign 
ought  to  be  ample  for  comfort,  for  splen- 
dour, and  above  all  for  bounty,  in  which 
he  is  to  be  liberally  indulged  as  the 
best  alleviation  of  the  pain  with  which  be 
must  exercise  the  harsti  duties  which  be^ 
long  to  his  office.  If  they  be  too  small, 
let  them  be  increased,  but  publicly,  and 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  not  clandes- 
tinely, not  by  the  assertion  of  new  preroga* 
tives,  dangerous  to  liberty  and  destructive 
of  tlie  importance  of  parliament.  They 
have  been  claimed  for  the  Crown  as  droits* 
that  is,  as  being  as  much  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Crown  as  that  ungranted  portion  of 
prize  of  war  is  said  to  be,  called  droits 
of  the  Crown  and  droits  of  the  admi* 
ndty.  That  appellation  in  the  mouth  of 
those  who  used  it,  imports  that  they  may 
be  dealt  with  by  the  sovereign  as  part 
of  the  revenue  set*  apart  for  his  personal 
enjoyment;  that  they  may  be  applied,  for 
instance,  as  gifb  to  his  family,  or  for  the 
construction  or  repair  of  buildings  which 
are  his  private  property,  and  not  pertain- 
ing to  and  descending  with  the  Crown. 
These  are  the  purposes  to  which  droits  of 
the  admiralty  have  been  oflen  and  publicly 
applied.  They  are  purposes  to  all  of 
which  it  is  certainly  allowable,  to  some  of 
which  it  is  pnuse-worthy,  to  apply  that 
personal  revenue  which  is  as  muck  at  the 
disposal  of  the  King  as  a  gentleman's  pri- 
vate fortune  is  in  his  own  power.  But  to  call 
the  money  paid  as  indemnity,  by  the  name 
of  droits,  is  to  assert  that  it  is  part  of  the 
Kins's  personal  income.  This  claim  has 
not  been  made  either  lightly  or  by  an  in- 
considerable  person.  The  House  will  re- 
member the  surprise  and  alarm  with  which 
it  was  heard  from  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  a  person  of  great  personal  and 
official  authority  on  such  a  subject,  a 
lawyer  of  eminence,  conversant  with  the 
principles  of  law,  and  the  usage  of 
office  relating  to  it,  a  judge  of  the 
h^est  fiscal  court  In  the  kingdom,  the 
pnncipal  finance  minister  of  tke  Crown 
m  the  House  of  Commons.  This  claim  was 
made  in  partiament,  not  in  the  warmth  of 
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debate,  but  In  a  deliberate  and  elaborate 
statement  of  the  national  resources.  It  is 
very  true,  that  he  told  us  also  of  the  in- 
tention of  his  royal  highness  to  apply  this 
fund  to  the  public  service.  But  it  was 
evidently  as  an  act  of  commendable  libe* 
rality,  of  jus.t  consideration  for  the  distress 
of  the  people  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  .  It  was  not  as  matter  of  ri^ht. 
If  it  be  accepted  on  such  an  explanation, 
it  will  become  a  precedent  for  the  power. 
The  recognition  of  the  prerogative  will 
be  purchased  by  the  bounty.  Such  an 
assertion  made  in  such  language  to  the 
House  by  a  statesman,  and  a  judge,  ought 
of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  raise  this  dis- 
cussion. When  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
made  this  assertion,  he  rested  it  upon  his 
own  authority.  He  will  doubtless  now 
explain  his  reasons ;  I  expect  to  hear  those 
grounds  of  reason  and  law  on  which  a 
prerogative,  to  me  altogether  new,  is 
founded. 

But  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor  ofthe 
exchequer,  however  weighty  in  ilseff  and 
its  circumstances  is  not  the  principal  rea- 
son which  calls  on  the  House  to  determine 
the  question  which  he  has  raided.  The 
Crown  has  already  exercised  an  act  of 
ownership  over  a  part  of  the  sum  granted 
as  an  indemnity,  such  as  a  gentleman 
might  properly  exercise  over  his  private 
fortune.  Whether  that  sum  has  been  well 
or  ill  applied  is  nothing  to  my  argument. 
It  is  enough  that  it  has  been  expended  on 
objects  not  of  necessary  public  service, 
and  without  the  privity  of  parliament. 
Neither  is  the  amount  in  the  least  degree 
material  to  my  present  purpose.  It  is  a 
payment  made  on  a  principle  which  ex- 
tends to  the  whole,  and  ivhich  tends  to 
establish  a  precedent  which  may  hereafter 
govern  any  similar  sums,  however  great. 
This  payment,  which  is  the  main  circum- 
stance in  the  present  case,  I  will  shortly 
state.  It  is  a  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifly  thousand  francs  paid  to  the  chevalier 
Antonio  Canova.  Of  this  sum  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  were  paid  in  October 
at  Paris  by  a  banker  there,  in  consequence 
of  directions  from  the  noble  lord  opposite. 
That  sum  was  ordered  to  be  repaid  to  the 
banker,  and  the  farther  sum  of  one  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  were  di- 
rected to  be  paid  to  signor  Canova  in  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  treasury, 
conveying  the  orders  of  the  board  to  that 
effect  to  the  commissary-generali  on  the 
26th  of  December  1815.  The  concluding 
words  of  that  letter  direct  the  auxo  to  be 
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paid  ''  out  of  any  monies  whicb  may 
come  into  his  (Mr.  Drummond's^  hands 
on  account  of  the  pecuniary  inaemnitiei 
pajrable  by  France  to  this  'country,'*  or 
out  of  any  other  money  in  the  military 
chest  arising  from  the  same  aervice  as  he 
may  deem  roost  expedient.  These  words 
distinctly  describe  the  fund  out  of  which 
the  payments  to  be  made,  and  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  maybe  made  out  ofthe  indem- 
nity. The  letter  could  have  been  written 
only  after  the  treaty.  It  was  in  fact 
written  two  months  after  the  treaty ;  and 
the  fund  from  which  it  authorizes  pay- 
ment is  created  by  the  treaty.  I«hali  not, 
therefore,  needlessly  embarrass  the  dis- 
cussion by  adverting  here  to  the  distinc- 
tion, of  which  I  am  aware,  between  the 
payment  made  by  France  before  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  the  payments  stipulated  by 
treaty.  The  letter  from  the  treasury  of 
the  26th  of  December  applies  to  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  enough  for  the  present  argu- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  noble  lord  gave 
signor  Canova  a  credit  on  a  banker  in 
Paris  for  a  hundred  thotisand  francs  a 
month  before  the  treaty.  But  the  letter 
from  the  treasury  directs  these  advances 
to  be  reimbursed  out  of  *^  the  indemnity." 
The  previous  intercourse  between  the 
nohle  lord  and  his  banker  was  a  private 
transaction.  The  only  official  act  of  the 
British  government  relates  to  the  monies 
payable  as  indemnity  according  to  the 
treaty  and  to  them  alone.  In  a  memo- 
randum given  to  signor  Canova  on  leaving 
London  m  December,  he  is  informed  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  apply  one  hundred  and  ^hy  thou- 
sand franks  towards  defraying  the  expense 
of  conveying  to  Rome  the  objects  of  ancient 
and  modern  art  recovered  from  France ; 
and  50,000  franca  towards  a  monument  '*to 
be  erected  in  Rome  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  cardinal  d'York.*'  By  a  letter  from 
cardinal  Gonsalvo  to  the  uoble  lord  ofthe 
9th  of  March  last,  it  appears  that  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  was  the  sum  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  contributed  towards 
the  conveyance  of  the  works  of  art ;  that 
a  hundred  thousand  more  were  added 
here  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  inten- 
tion of  bestowing  fifty  thousand  on  the 
cardinal  d'Yorks  monument  probably 
originated  in  London. — If  it  were  at  all 
important  to  the  argument,  I  might  then 
lay  out  of  my  consideration  the  hundred 
thousand  francs  paid  at  Reiris  in  October, 
and  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  hundred 
and  fifty  ordered  by  tho  treasury  to  be 
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paid  out  of  the  indemnitiet.  Reduced  to 
thify  the  question  seems  to  be  extremely 
aimple.  It  is,  whetlier  such  a  fund  as  the 
indemnities,  may  be  applied  to  such  pur- 
poses as  a  gik  to  the  pope,  and  a  monu- 
ment to  the  cardinal  of  York  I  Doth  are 
clearly  to  be  considered  as  acts  of  perso- 
nal bounty  in  the  sovereign.  They  can- 
not be  regarded  as  expenses  of  the  state, 
und  indeed  if  they  were,.  I  should  contend 
tliat  the  fund  for  defraying  thenfl  ought  to 
have  been  previously  appropriated  to  the 
service  by  parliament.  But  some  Jit^tinc- 
tion  might  perhaps  be  made  in  favour  of 
tbe  larger  part  of  the  sum — thai  which  is 
given  to  the  pope,  to  aid  in  the  convey- 
ance of  the  works  of  the  art.  Without 
opposing  generosity  to  policy  it  may  be 
Baid,  and  indeed  with  truth,  that  it  is  po- 
litic in  a  great  nation  to  be  generous,  and 
that  the  interest  of  the  state  might  be 
well  consulted  by  a  judicious  liberality  to 
a  venerable  sovereign.  I  applaud  the  li- 
berality of  such  sentiments,  and  1  am  far 
from  dieoying  tliat  such  expense  might  be 
justifiable  on  public  grounds.     But  it  is 

f;ranted  as  an  act  of  personal  generosity, 
t  is  accepted  with  the  gratitude  due  for 
auch  an  act,  and  it  is  made  to  a  prince 
with  whom  we  are  forbidden  to  maintain 
any  correspondence,  however  exclusively 
political,  by  laws  which  we  still  suiler  to 
disgrace  our  statute  book.  At  all  events, 
tbe  contribution  to  tbe  monument  is  an 
undisguised  personal  expense  of  the  sove- 
reign. What  had  been  done  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  relieve  the  distress  of  that  eminent 
person  when  alive— what  had  been  done 
also  by  his  majesty  for  another  accom- 
plished person  conoected  with  the  same 
unfortunate  family  — were  most  praise* 
worthy  acts  of  generosity.  But  they 
were  done  by  his  majesty  out  of  his  own 

f»ersonal  income,  of  which  a  part  is  doubt- 
ess  granted  to  tbe  sovereign  in  order  that 
he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  such 
worthy  acts.  And  I  trust  that  I  shall  not 
be  thought  unfeeling  if  I  confess,  that  I 
cannot  look  in  the  same  light  on  a  sum  of 
public  money  employed  m  funeral  ho- 
nours to  the  lust  prince  of  a  royal  family 
who  were  declared  by  our  ancestors  unfit 
to  reign  over  this  kingdom.  That  they 
abould  be  treated  as  princes  in  the  relief 
of  their  distress  ;•—  that  they  should  be 
treated  as  princes  even  to  soothe  their 
feelings  in  the  courtesies  of  societ}'  —  I 
jnost  chearfully  allow.  Neither  the  place 
of  my  birth,  nor  tbo  actions  and  sufier- 
ingt  of  those  from  whon  I  ann  descended. 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


dispose  me  to  consider  them  witfi  sterna 
ness.  But  I  own,  that  to  pay  funeral  ho- 
nours to  them  in  the  name  of  the  country 
or  its  sovereign,  appears  to  me  ( to  speak 
guardedly)  a  very  ambiguous  and  ques- 
tionable act. 

Had  it  been  done  by  the  sovereign  him- 
self out  of  the  proper  funds  of  his  own  mu- 
nificence I  should  have  lamented  so  need- 
less and  ostentatious  an  approach  to  a  re* 
cognition  of  some  remaining  ruyal  charac- 
ter in*  tbe  descendants  of  a  family  justly 
deposed  by  this  nation.  Defrayed  out  of 
the  public  revenue,  1  still  more  seriously 
regret  that  any  thing  should  be  done 
which  seems  to  reflect  on  the  most  glo- 
rious, acts  of  justice  performed  by  our 
forefathers,  to  bring  into  question  the  le- 
gitimacy of  their  resistance  to  the  Stuarts^ 
and  to  throw  a  colour  of  rebellion  over 
our  great  deliverance  at  cic  ;evolutioo. 

These  few  observations  ni<?  howeVer 
more  necessary  to  do  justice  to  my  feel- 
ings than  to  add  strength  to  njy  argument. 
The  contribution,  be  it  judicious  orot!ier- 
wisci  cannot  be  called  a  public  expcii«e. 
It  is  at  best  an  expense  of  liberality  and 
generosity.  It  has  been  defrayed  out  of 
the  sums  paid  as  indemnity  to  this  country 
by  treaty.  Can  money  so  arising  be  law- 
fully so  applied.  It  was  claimed  in  words 
by  a  great  officer  of  the  law  and  the  state, 
as  being  part  of  the  personal  property  of 
the  sovereign.  It  uas  also  been  dealt 
with  by  the  government  as  if  it  were  part 
of  such  personal  property.  It  has  been 
claimed  and  treated  as  a  droit,  which  in 
their  sense,  though  not  in  mine,  implies 
that  it  is  at  the  king's  disposal.  It  ia 
doubly  claimed  —  by  aota  as  well  as  in 
words. 

Now,  Sir,  I  call  for  the  authorities,  the 
reason,  and  the  usage  which  justify  this 
claim.  I  wait  to  hear  them.  I  have 
searched  for  them  diligently,  but  I  have 
hitherto  found  nothing.  The  burthen  of 
proof  must  lie  on  those  who  claim  the 
right  for  the  Crown.  I  am  bound  to 
prove  nothing.  I  may  rest  on  my  negative 
till  those  who  affirm  produce  their  proof. 
I  assert  nothing  which  is  not  universally 
admitted.  The  power  of  the  Crown  to 
dispose  of  such  monies  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  parliament  cannot  be  question- 
ed. On  that  point  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site roust  agree  with  me.  So  that  it  is 
plain  that  I,  who  affimi  nothing  to  which 
they  do  not  assent,  have  nothing  to  prove 
against  them.  But  they  assert  something 
beyond  this.      They  contend   that   the 
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Crown  has  the  same  power  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  parliament.  This 
further  claim  I  resist ;  and  it  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  put  them  on  their  proof. 

I  conceive.  Sir,  that  in  this  negative  I 
am  in  a  situation  more  than  usually  fa-* 
Tourable.  I  stand  on  the  vantage  ground 
of  the  constitution,  and  resist  a  claim 
which,  to  say  the  least,  k  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  its  most  important  general 
principles.  Will  any  man  venture  to  deny 
that  such  a  claim  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
genera)  principles  of  the  constitution  ? 
Supply  not  issuing  from  parliament — ^pre- 
rogative a  source  of  indefinite  revenue  ;-— 
Could  the  wit  of  man  discover  or  imagine 
kiny  two  claims  more  repugnant  to  the 
British  constitution?  Wnat  more  exact 
description  could  be  given  of  benevolences^ 
or  of  ship  money  ?  Carry  them  in  prac- 
tice as  far  as  their  principle  extends,  and 
the  constitution  will  no  longer  exist.  I 
am  well  aware  that  in  every  human  system, 
especially  in  a  government  so  complicated 
as  ours,  and  formed  by  the  course  of  cir- 
cumstances in  a  long  series  of  ages,  there 
are  anomalies  which  must  bebwned  to  have 
the  character  of  law,  though  they  be  ut- 
terly irreconcileable  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  constitution.  These  irregu- 
larities are,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  often  ba- 
lanced by  similar  deviations  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  so  that  the  last  result,  the  just 
counterpoise  of  constitutional  authority,  is 
maintained.— The  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  spirit  of  the  people*  when 
they  cannot  prevent  an  encroachment  in 
one  quarter,  have  oflcn  gained  a  compen- 
sation in  another.  But  it  is  never  too 
much  to  say,  that  those  who  contend  for 
the  exception  must  always  prove  it,  and 
that  those  who  rely  on  the  constitution 
need  only  allege  it.  Where  is  the  proof? 
It  is  no  ordinary  evidence  which  can  out- 
weigh such  principles  as  those  now  under 
our  consideration — the  exclusive  right  of 
this  House  to  grant  supply*  and  the  dan- 
ger of  every  prerogative  which  may  be  a 
source  of  independent  revenue.  It  must 
be  shown  to  be  consistent  with  law,  that 
kings  of  England  may  conclude  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  and  receive  indefinite 
sums  from  these  foreign  powers  under 
whatever  names  of  indemnities,  subsidies, 
or  pensions,  without  the  consent,  or  even 
knowledge,  of  parliament;  that  these  trea- 
ties may  be  secret ;  and  that  the  king  may 
employ  any  sum,  however  laree,  granted 
by  them  to  any  purpose  which  be  chooses. 
It  must  be  contended  that  a  king  of  Eng- 


land may  make  a  treaty  in  order  to  obtain 
for  himself  six,  twelve,  or  twenty  millions 
sterling,  to  be  applied  to  objects  of  which 
he  alone  is  the  judge.  If  that  be  consti- 
tutional law,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  the 
law  afibrds  very  easy  methods  of  destroying 
the  constitution  s  if  that  be  law,  we  mu^t 
hasten  to  make  amends  to  the  injured  me- 
mory of  Charles.  2nd,  and  recall  the  con-, 
demnation  which,  for  the  last  century,  has 
been  unanimously  pronounced  against  him. 
If  the  opposite  principle  can  be  maintained, 
he  did  no  more  than  he  legally  might  do. 
We  must  no  longer  call  his  French  trea- 
ties and  his  French  pensions  infamous: 
we  must  consider  them  as  a  legitimate  re- 
source against  the  parsimony  of  a  disloyal 
parliament.  We  have  lately  read  a  very 
remarkable  account  of  these  treaties  by  a 
person  who  had  a  great  share  in  theao. 
In  the  life  of  James  2nd,  by  himself,  which 
has  just  been  published,  we  are  told,  that 
^  The  duchess  of  Portsmouth  prevailed  at 
last  on  the  king  to  make  her  a  grant  of 
10,000/.  a-quarter  out  of  his  private  French 
fund,  his  main  support  against  the  tyranny 
of  parliament !"  This,  Sir,  is  not  my  Ian* 
guage :— these  opinions  are  not  mine: 
they  come  from  the  mouth  of  James  duke 
of  York,  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy. 
You  see  the  light  in  which  princes  secretly 
view  the  exercise  of  your  constitutional 
power.  The  dependance  of  the  Crown 
on  this  House  he  calls  «*  the  tyranny  of 
parliament:''  the  clandestine  pension  paid 
by  Louis  14th  he  calls  <<  his  private  French 
fund ;  his  main  support  SMzainst  the  ty- 
ranny of  parliament.''  To  break  faith,  to 
forfeit  honour,  to  betray  public  interest, 
to  become  the  hireling  of  a  foreign  despot, 
are  all  matters  of  too  little  moment  to  be 
noticed  by  James,  when  they  affi^rd  *<  sup- 
port against  the  tyranny  of  parliament." 
This  is  more  odious  than  foreign  depen* 
dence ;  this  is  the  constant  object  of  his 
hatred  and  dread— the  grand  enemy  of 
the  monarchy.  Few  Britifh  princes,  pro- 
bably, have  carried  these  dispositions  so 
far:  no  other  has  been  overheard  in  whis- 
pering these  secret  sentiments.  But  to 
this  point  all  governments  tend,  and  in  it 
they  must  all  terminate,  unless  they  be  re- 
sisted by  that  jealousy  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  James  2nd  owns  their 
hatred. 

From  the  effect  of  this  principle  on  our 
liberties,  let  me  pass  to  consider  its  ten- 
dency, if  you  admit  it  on  our  formgn  po« 
licy.  What,  in  that  case,  is  to  hinder  bad 
ministen  firom  advising  future  kmgs  to  eop 
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rich  IheBselTes  by  inftmous  treaties  of 
peace,  aod  to  purchase  the  means  of  plea- 
sure or  of  corraptioD'  by  the  cession  of 
territories  the  most  important  to  the  secu- 
rity or  commerce  of  tne  nation  ?  What 
disgraceful  scenes  may  future  negocia- 
tions  exhibit.  Instead  of  estimating  the 
strength  and  safety  bestowed  by  a  West 
Ifldiao  conquest  on  our  ancient  posses- 
sions, or  the  advantage  of  a  maritime  posi- 
tion in  India  to  our  dominions  in  that 
country,  we  might  have  a  negociation 
turned  into  an  auction  of  fortresses  ond  a 
sale  of  islands.  Haifa  million  for  Marti- 
nique! Haifa  million  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope!  At  every  peace  the  king 
might  be  bribed  to  betray  nis  subjects  by 
the  surrender  of  what  their  valour  had' 
won,  and  their  interest  required  to  be  kept. 
We  know  from  the  authority  of  lord  Ba- 
con, that  Henry  7th  declared  war  where 
he  had  resolved  never  to  fire  a  gun,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  money  under  false  pretences 
from  parliament.  We  know  from  the  au- 
thority of  James  2nd,  that  there  have  been 
kings  who  cherished  their  wages  from  fo» 
reign  courts  as  a  bulwark  against  their 
people.  What  kings  of  England  did  once, 
Kings  of  England  may  do  again.  We  have 
already  gone  far  to  tempt  our  kings  to  un- 
just war,  by  almost  deciding  that  they 
may  appropriate  twenty  or  thirty  millions 
of  prize  taken  in  warfare,  called  droits  of 
the  admiralty.  Your  determination  against 
me  this  evening,  would  tempt  them  to  dis- 
graceful peace,  by  declaring  that  they 
may  sell  the  conquests  of  the  state  for  mo- 
ney to  be  applied  as  their  own  virtues  or 
vices  may  dictate. 

It  will  probably  be  said,  that  ministers 
are  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  this  like 
every  other  power  of  the  Crown.  Wher- 
ever a  power  is  proved  to  be  legal,  respon- 
sibility is  doubtless  our  safeguard  against 
its  dangers :  wherever  the  creation  of  a 
new  power  is  shown  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
eesaary,  there  also  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  such  security  as  the  responsibi- 
lity of  ministers  may  afford.  But  we  must 
not  speak  of  responsibility  till  either  the 
legality  or  the  necessity  of  the  power  be 
first  nade  out*  Responsibility  is  no  rea- 
son either  for  recognizing  or  for  granting 
political  power;  it  is  only  a  security  of  a 
certain  value  against  the  abuse  of  an  au- 
thority which  legal  evidence  proves  to  ex- 
ist, or  urgent  danger  renders  it  necessary 
to  create.  Necessity,  in  this  case,  cannot 
be  urged,  both  because  it  never  can  be 
presumed  to  exist,  and  because  we  are 
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not  now  discussing  whether  it  befit  to  vest 
certain  rights  in  the  Crown,  but  whether 
they  exist  there  already.  There  is  no 
more  good  reason  for  the  Crown  to  doubt 
the  liberality  of  parliament  in  the  applica- 
tion of  foreign  grants  than  of  supplies  rais* 
ed  at  home.  The  presumption  must  be^ 
that  whatever  is  sought  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  disposal  of  parliament  is  meant 
to  be  applied  to  purposes  which  parliament 
would  not  approve. 

And  here,  Sir,  I  concenre  that  I  am  in 
strictness  entitled  to  stop  till  I  hear  some 
proof  attempted  on  behalf  of  the  preten- 
sion which  I  call  on  the  House  to  con- 
demn. I  have  shown  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  the  burthen  of  proof  lies  on 
the  gentlemen  opposite.  I  have  shown 
that  the  burthen  lies  heavily,  because  the 
claim  to  be  maintained  would  be  an  ex- 
ception from  the  first  principles  of  the 
constitution.  I  shall  now  venture  to  go 
farther  by  showing  that  there  is  no  want 
of  arguments  and  authorities  of  a  more 
special  nature  against  this  prerogative. 
The  first  arises  from  the  object  and 
terms  of  this  treaty.  Like  all  other 
treaties  it  professes  to  stipulate  for  in- 
demnity for  past  and  security  against  fu- 
ture wrong.  The  object  of  security  is 
provided  for  in  this  treaty  by  the  military 
occupation  of  the  Northern  frontier  of 
France.  The  indemnity  is  obtained  partly 
by  cession  of  territory,  partly  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money.  In  tiie  preamble  **  the 
pecuniary  part  of  the  indemnity"  is  parti- 
cularly distinguished  from  the  territorial. 
Both  together  constitute  the  whole  in- 
demnity, as  the  one  is  increased  the  other 
is  diminished ;  so  that  if  less  money  had 
been  paid,  more  territory  would  have  been 
ceded  supposing  the  whole  indemnity  to 
continue  the  same.  If  France  could  not 
pay,  or  if  the  allies  would  not  receive 
money,  there  must  have  been  an  equiva* 
lent  cession  of  territory.  France  paid 
money  in  order  to  avoid  cession,  the  mo- 
ney was  the  ransom  of  towns  or  provinces. 
If,  for  example,  there  had  been  no  pecu- 
niary indemnity  promised  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  is  manifest  that  the  principle  of 
the  treaty  would  have  required  a  large 
cession  of  territory.  Suppose,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  the  cession  of 
Cherburgh  or  Dunkirk,  the  cession  <^ 
the  Isle  of  France  to  us,  or  the  cession 
of  Guadaloupe  to  a  weaker  power.  Then 
it  follows,  that  the  pecuniary  indemnity 
IS  the  price  of  these  ports  in  the  channa 
or  stations  in  the  American  and  Indian 
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Seas.     If  the    Crown   may    apply   tlie 
price  of  cessions  to  its  own  purposes,  it 
18  evident  that  it  may  and  in  eftect  does 
tell  the  territories  themselves.      If  the 
foar  millions  of  indemnity  has  become 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  it  is  clear,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  contradiction,  -that 
the  King  has  sold  at  that  price  all  the 
territories  which  the  payment  of  that  sum 
ha»  redeemed.     If  the  King  may  take 
money  for  himself,  in  consideration  jof  his 
not  requiring  territory  to  be  ceded  which 
may  be  advantageous  to  the  btate,  he  may 
on  the  same  principle  take  money  for  the 
restoration  of  conquests  already  made.  He 
may  sell  in  like  manner  what  has  become 
a  part  of  the  Britiah  dominions.    The  sale 
of  Dunkirk  may  be  renewed  circuitously, 
which  was  long  ago  directly  condemned. 
In  mentioning  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  I  do 
not  regard  that  act  as  a  precedent  which 
I  have  to  encounter.    1  consider  its  con- 
demnation as  a  decisive  authority  in  sup- 
port of  my  principle.    It  was  reprobated 
at  the  time ;   it  has  been  justly  censured 
ever  since.     But  what  here  is  sufficient, 
it  formed  the  subject  of  the  eleventh 
article  of  the  impeachment  .voted  by  this 
House  against  the  earl  of   Clarendon  : 
<<  That  be  advised  and  effected  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk  -to  the  French  king,  being  part  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions,"  and  it  is  stated 
not  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  offence,  but  as 
an  aggravation  '  Tor  no  greater  value  than 
the  ammunition  and  artillery,  &c.  were 
worth/'      Mr.  Vaughan,  afterwards  the 
lord  chief  justice,  a  great  lawyer,  the 
friend  of  Seldon  and  Hale,  describes  the 
offence,  as  high  treason,  which  I  mention 
only  as  an  example  of  the  indignation  in- 
spired by  such  transactions  which  trans- 
ported this  eminent  lawyer  b^ond  the 
Boundaries  of  law.    Lord  Clarendon  tells 
us,  that  the  King  had  at  the  time  de- 
clared,  **  That  no  part  of  the  money 
should  be  applied  to*  any  ordinary  occa- 
sion,  but  preserved  for    some    pressing 
accident,  as  an  insurrection  or  the  like ;" 
but  this  promised  good  husbandry,  which 
might  have  been  much  more  mischievous 
than  profusion,  did  not  prevent  the  im- 
peachment.    And  it  deserves  particular 
notice,  that  this  condemnation  of  the  sale 
of  Dunkirk  occurred  before  the  regular 
liabit  of  a  parliamentary  appropriation  to 
specific  services  bad  been  adopted ;  when 
kae  Crown  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of 
the  government  out  of  the  general  revenue, 
.without  rendering  any  account  of  its  par* 
Aicohur  diatributioDi  unless  either  upon  a 


charge  against  a  minis^ter  or  as  a  reason  fot 
a.demand  of  farther  aid.  Though  nobody 
will,  I  presume,  venture  to  quote  the  treaty 
of  Peequigny  as  a  precedent,  yet  I  must 
shortly  point  it  out  aA  a  warning.  You 
remember  that  one  of  the  conditions  of 
peace  obtained  by  the  art  of  Louis  1 1  th 
from  Edward  4th  was,  the  payment  of 
fifty  thousand  crowns  by  the  year  to  the 
English  monarch,  whicii  our  historians 
call  a  tribute,  but  Philip  de  Commines 
more  honestly  names  a  pension.  The 
first  consequence  of  this  scandalous  bar- 
gain was,  the  seizure  of  Burgundy  by 
France;  two  years  after  Edward  was 
tempted  bydiis  bribe  to  desert  the  House 
of  Burgundy,  the  natural  allies  of  Eng- 
land; and  the  exposure  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  ambition  of  France  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  for  three  centuries. 
The  statesmen  and  courtiers  of  England 
followed  the  example  of  their  monarch, 
and  from  that  time  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  8th  thought  themselves  authorized 
almost  openly  to  become  pensioners  of 
tlie  court  of  France.  The  narrative  in 
Commines,  an  actor  in  the  transaction, 
sufficiently  indicates  the  dishonour  in- 
curred by  it  in  the  c}'es  of  foreign  na-» 
tions. 

Another  reason  against  this  claim  which 
seems  to  me  quite  conclusive,  arises  from 
the  very  nature  of  an  indemnity.  An  in- 
demnity is  a  compensation  to  a  people  for 
the  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  If 
there  be  any  thing  which  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  people,  it  is  that  which  is 
expressly  granted  to  compensate  for  their 
losses  and  sufferings.  The  state  has  8uf«> 
fered  the  wrong ;  the  state  must  receive 
the  compensation.  The  sovereign  can 
never  blend  his  personal  claims  with  this 
most  purely  national  of  all  properties.  It 
is  an  indemnity— >to  indemnify  whom  ^ 
Not  surely  the  king.  He  has  lost  nothing 
but  as  the  representative  of  the  public — it 
is  to  indemnify  the  people  who  defrayed 
the  expense  of  war— the  people  who 
fought  and  who  bled.  The  king,  as  he 
conducts  tbe  business  of  the  state  with 
foreign  nations,  must  indeed  receive  all 
payments  from  them ;  but  in  the  receipt 
of  an  indemnity  he  can  only  be  the  hand 
of  the  state.  He  must  receive  them  as  a 
trustee  for  the  public  [Observing  some 
siffns  of  assent  from  the  right  hon.  judge 
of  the  court  of  admiralty].  I  rqoice 
that  I  see  some  marks  of  assent  to  this 
position  from  a  person  of  the  highest 
authority  in  the  House*    For  the  purpose 
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of  the  present  motion  this  is  perfectly 
sufficient;  and,  indeed,  as  I  have  ob- 
served more  than  once,  for  that  purpose 
alone  I  might  have  contented  inyself  with 
standing  on  a  negative  till  I  was  driven  from 
my  position  by  reasoning  on  the  other  side. 
But  for  the  sake  of  a  great  constitutional 
flucstion,  I  shall  venture  to  produce  posi- 
tive evidence,  as  I  think  it  ngoinst  the 
claims  of  prerogative.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  that  it  is  condemned  by  approved 
usage,  as  well  as  by  constitutional  prin- 
ciple. The  instances  of  this  usage  I  slial) 
select  only  from  the  period  which  followed 
the  Revolution,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
purei^t  time  of  our  government,  but  par- 
ticularly because  that  glorious  event, 
among  its  ntl)er  benefits  and  blessing!^,  was 
the  era  of  a  new  system  in  the  Instory  of 
our  finance.  Anciently  while  our  kingn 
defrayed  their  expenses  from  their  own 
revenues,  with  occasional  aids  from  par- 
liament, there  are  but  few  traces  of  par- 
liamentary interference  in  appropriating 
public  money  to  particular  objects.  Af- 
terwards, when  the  kings  of  England  were 
reduced  by  a  happy  poverty  to  that  de- 
pendence on  the  Commons  which  pre* 
served  the  B^iti^h  constitution,  they  were 
still  conMdered  as  contracting  to  defray 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  state  on  condi- 
tion of  their  receiving  a  certain  gross  an- 
Bual  revenue,  lliey  were  allowed  to  ap- 
portion it  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment, unless  where  the  appearance  of 
great  abuse  called  for  investigation,  ra- 
ther for  the  punishment  Wt" delinquent:?, 
than  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  ex- 
penditure. Attempts  to  improve  this 
practice  were  made  at  various  times  under 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  It 
was  not  until  the  glorious  era  of  the  Re- 
volution, that  the  system  was  established 
of  appropriating  all  parliamentary  grants, 
by  the  authority  of  parliament,  to  ser- 
vices previoinly  nnproved  by  parliament, 
which  gave  reality  and  energy  to  all  the 
antient  constitutional  principles,  respect- 
ing the  power  of  the  purse,  created  a 
constant  and  irresistible  control  over  the 
public  expenditure  in  this  House,  and 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  impor- 
tant reform  in  the  practice  of  the  British 
constitution  which  has  been  effected  in 
modem  times«  Since  that  happy  period, 
every  part  of  public  law  and  parliamen- 
tary usage  on  the  subject  of  finance, 
is  consistent  and  intelligible.  We  have 
only  to  open  the  Journals  of  this  House 
%o  comprehend  tlie  constitution.    Let  me 


now  appeal  to  them.  The  House  will  rc<* 
collect,  that  at  the  period  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  supply  of  negro  slaves  to 
Spanish  America,  was  one  of  the  advan- 
tages granted  to  this  country.  Queen 
Anne  had,  it  seems,  meant  to  retain,  for 
her  share,  a  fourth  part  of  the  profits  of 
that  traffic,  on  the  iniquity  of  which  the 
eyes  of  Europe  were  not  then  opened.  We 
learn  from  the  anecdotes  of  those  times, 
that  it  was  her  majesty's  intention  to  be- 
stow her  fourth  in  equal  portions,  on  two 
per«ons,  now  indeed  of  very  unequal 
fame,  a  great  minister  and  a  court  favou- 
rite, lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mrs.  M asharo, 
of  whom  the  latter  was  probably  then  the 
more  powerful  person.  As  soon  as  the 
House  of  Commons,  then  sufficiently 
zealous  for  the  politics  of  the  court, 
learned  this  reservation,  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  resist  it  on  behalf  of  the 
public.  On  the  9th  of  June  1 714, 1  find 
the  following  entry  on  your  Journals: 

June  9,  1714.  **  Resolved,  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  lier  ma- 
jesty, that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased 
out  of  her  great  goodness  to  her  people  to 
give  directions,  that  the  fourth  part  of  the 
assiento  trade  reserved  to  her  majesty  by 
the  S8th  article  of  the  assiento  contract^ 
as  also  all  such  other  benefits  or  advam- 
tages  arising  from  the  assiento  trade  or 
the  licences  relating  thereto,  or  from  any 
duties  or  profits  reserved  to  his  Catholic 
majesty  as  her  majesty  may  be  entitled  to 
by  virtue  of  any  subsequent  agreement  or 
assignment  from  the  king  of  Spain  to  her 
majesty ;  may  be  disposed  of  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  and  towards  discharging  the 
debts  of  the  nation. 

"  Resolved,  nemine  contradicente,  that 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her 
majesty,  that  the  revenues  of  the  island  of 
Minorca,  and  the  rents  of  the  houses  at 
Gibraltar,  may  be  applied  towards  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  several 
garrisons  in  those  places.^' 

"  To  this  address  an  answer  was  made 
on  the  22nd  of  tlie  same  month,  «  hich  to- 
gether with  the  proceedings  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  I  shall  now  read  to  the  House: 

June22,  HH.  '*  Answer;  that  her  ma* 
jesty  gave  to  the  South-sea  company  the 
assiento  or  contract  she  obtained  from  the 
catholic  king,  for  importing  negroes  into 
the  Spanish  West  Indies;  and  her  ma- 
jesty has  since  thought  it  necessary  for 
their  further  encouragement  and  fur  re- 
moving difficulties  in  the  carrying  on  that 
beneficial  trade  to  grant  them  the  fourth 
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part  in  the  said  contract  reserved  to  her- 
self; her  malesty  being  of  opinion,  that 
the  encouragement  of  trade  will  best 
enable  her  subjects  to  discharge  the  debts 
of  the  nation :  as  to  the  other  reservations 
of  an  inferior  nature  which  may  have  been 
under  negociation ;  if  they  are  obtained 
her  majesty  will  make  such  disposition  of 
them  as  she  shall  judge  proper  for  her 
service. 

'^  That  the  revenues  of  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca and  the  rents  of  the  bouses  of 
Gibraltar  might  be  applied  towards  the 
■laintenance  and  support  of  the  several 
garrisons  of  those  places;* and  ihat  her 
majesty  was  pleased  to  say,  that  a  survey 
has  been  taken,  by  her  majesty's  direction, 
of  the  island  of  Minorca,  m  order  to  make 
the  possession  thereof  beneficial  to  this 
kingdom ;  and  her  majesty  will  take  care 
ihat  the  rex)enues  of  Minorca  and  ike 
tents  of  the  houses  at  Gibraltar  shall  be  ap* 
plied  for  the  public  service  : 

*^  A  motionbeing  made,  and  the  question 
being  put,  that  an  humble  address  be  prer 
rented  to  her  majesty  to  return  the  humble 
thanks  of  this  House,  for  the  encouragCf 
ment  which  she  has  given  to  trade  by 
granting  to  the  South-Sea  company  the 
fourth  part  of  the  assiento  contract,  re* 
served  to  her  majesty  in  order  to  their 
immediate  carrying  on  that  trade ;  and  to 
assure  her  majesty,  that  this  House  will 
.  entirely  acquiesce  in  all  such  dispositions 
^f  the  future  advantages  which  ner  ma- 
jesty shall  obtain,  as  she  shall  think  proper 
Jbr  the  benefit  and  increase  qftradtp 

•<  The  House  divided. 

«  The  yeas  go  forth. 

Tellers. 


VeAo  ("Mr.  Levinz    -    - 
^^^^  "[Mr.  Newdigate   - 
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**  So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative." 
Now  here  I  conceive  that  we  have  a 
full  aad  applicable  precedent.  A  certain 
portion  of  money  granted  by  treaty  is 
reserved  by  the  Crown  for  its  own  disposal. 
A  tory  House  of  Commons  protest  against 
the  claim.  With  all  the  forms  of  due  civi- 
lity and  respect,  but  substantially  as  an 
assertion  of  right»  they  demand  that  the 
money  should  be  applied  to  a  specific  pub- 
lic service.  The  revenue  of  Minorca,  and 
even  the  rents  of  houses  at  Gibraltar, 
they  unanimously  claimed  as  public  money, 
aoddestined  to  its  proper  application.  Will 
it  be  said  that  this  was  merelj  an  applica* 


tion  to  the  favour  of  the  queen  ?  I  hope 
any  one  who  ventures  so  to  describe  it,  will 
be  pleased  to  produce  a  similar  instance 
of  a  parliamentary   application    to   the 
Crown,  for  the  application  of  part  of  its 
acknowledged  personal  revenue  in  aid  of 
the  public  service.    I  must  also  call  on 
them  to  explain  the  queen's  answer.    It 
contains  no  saving  of  her  right,  no  insi- 
nuation that  the    grant   was  matter  of 
bounty,  no  protestation  against  the  act 
being  drawn    into    precedent.     It  is  a 
simple  assurance  that  the  produce  of  the 
assiento  had  in  fact  been  applied  as  the 
House  desired.    It  contains  an  express 
promise  to  apply  the  revenues  of  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca  as  they  pointed  out.    No- 
thing can  be  more  decisive  than  the  ad- 
missions in  the  context  of  that  promise* 
The  island  of  Minorca  is  to  be  made  not 
lucrative  to  the  Crown,  but  **  beneficial  to 
the  kingdom."     The  absence  of  all  objec- 
tions to  the  principle  of  parliamentary  in- 
terference is,  in  the  queen's  message,  ren^ 
dcred  more  conspicuous  by  a  little  peevish 
and  ambiguous  pretension  (  with  reapect 
to  **  reservations  of  an  inferior  nature," 
of  which  the  queen  says  **  she  will  make 
such  disposition  as  she  shall  judge  proper 
for   her   service/'    The    House    answer 
**  that  they  will  acquiesce"  in  si^ch  disposal 
of  these  inferior  advantages  **  as  she  shall 
think  proper  for  the  benefit  and  increase 
of  trade."    The  word  "  acquiesce"  is,  I 
conceive,  of  itself  decisive  of  this  ques- 
tion.   It  is  clear  that  they,  who  say  that 
they  acquiesce,  must  have  thought  that 
they  had  a  right   to  refuse  their  acquis 
escence.    A  word  of  such  distinct^mport, 
so  guarded,  and  in  intercourse  with  the 
sovereign  so  unusually  high,  could   not 
have  been  employed  without  design,  nor 
>  chosen  for  an^  other  purpose  than  that  of 
asserting  their  right.     But  even  the  ac- 
quiescence was  not  undistinguishing.     Be- 
fore they  acquiesce  in  the  queen's  inten- 
tions, respecting  the  disposal  of  monies  to 
accrue  in  future,  they  choose  to  limit  the 
natural  import  of  the  language  of  her  an- 
swer.   They  do  not  acquiesce  in  such 
disposal  *^  as  she  shall  judge  proper  for 
her  service,"  but  in  such  •<  as  she  shall 
think  proper  for  the  benefit  and  increase 
of  trade,"  that  is,  in  such  an  application  aa 
she  had  made  ef  the  assiento,  which  the 
House  bad  afaready  approved.    Even  this 
address  was  approved  by  no  graet  ma- 
jority.   A  minoritjr  of  one  hundred  end 
thirty-nine  under  air.  Robert  Walpole  imd 
Mr.  Pdteaeyi  long  efterwards  celebrated 
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opponents,  but  then  contending  at  a  most 
critical  moment,  for  the  prei»ervation  of 
liberty,  were  dissatisGed  with  the  address, 
evidently  because  they  did  not  think  it  a 
sufficient  condemnation  of  any  claim  of 
the  Crown,  however  ambiguous,  to  the 
slightest  pecuniar\^  advantage  arising  by 
treaty.  The  sublequent  history  of  the 
assiento  is  well  known,  and  in  the  conven* 
tions  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  in 
17S9  and  1750,— it  is  stipulated,  that  bis 
Britannic  majesty  shall  receive  certaifi 
sums  in  one  case  ^*  for  the  sa'tisfaction  of 
the  demands  of  British  subjects  on  the 
crown  of  Spain,"  and  in  the  other  for  the 
South  Sea  company.  In  like  manner,  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America 
in  1794',  and  the  convention  with  the  same 
republic  in  1802,  specify  the  class  of  Bri- 
tisn  subjects  on  account  of  whom  his  ma- 
jesty receives  the  sums  of  money  therein 
atipulated. 

The  only  remaining  parliamentary  pre- 
cedent which  I  shall  cite,  is  both  pecu- 
liarly applicable  and  eminently  entitled 
to  respect.  It  is  to  be  found  in  our  jour- 
nals in  the  months  of  January  and  March, 
1765,  and  relates  to  a  composition  oftered 
by  France  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
French  prisoners  of  war  during  the  seven 
years  war.  On  the  45th  of  January, 
1765,  Mr.  Grenville,  then  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  brought  down  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  throne : — 

Jan.  15,  1765.  **  His  majesty  having 
received  from  the  ambassador  of  the  most 
christian  king,  a  declaration  made  by  or* 
der  of  his  court,  containing  a  proposal 
for  the  more  speedy  settlement  of  the 
accounts  concerning  the  subsistence  and 
naaiDtenance  of  prisoners  of  war^  and  for 
the  discharge  ot  the  balance  due  thereon, 
is  desirous,  as  the  parliament  is  now  sil- 
tingt  to  know  the  sense  of  his  faithful 
Commons  before  he  takes  his  final  resolu- 
tion upon  this  subject :  and  has  therefore 
ordered  a  copy  of  the  above-mentioned 
declaration,  together  with  the  accounts 
referred  to  therein,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Hooae  of  Commons.** 

To  this  the  House  returned  the  follow* 
log  answer,  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
adviflins^  the  king  to  accept  the  composi- 
Sion  OTOre4  by  the  government  of  France. 
Jan.  21,  1765.  <<  Resolved,  nemine 
eontradicenie^  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  return  the 
unfeigned  thanks  of  this  House,  for  his 
roott  gracious  metsm ;  and  to  represent 
CO  liif  majesty,  that  onving  taken  ioto  our 


consideration  the  state  and  nature  of  the 
accounts  communicated  to  this  House  by 
his  majesty,  aud  the  difficulties  and  delay 
which  must  necest^arily  attend  a  complete 
liquidation  of  them ;  we  are  humbly  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  most  advisable  for 
his  mojesty  to  accept  the  proposal  contain- 
ed  in  the  declaration  made  by  the  French 
ambassador,  for  the  more  speedy  satisfac- 
tion of  his  majesty's  demands  upon  ac- 
count of  the  suDsistence  and  maintenance 
of  the  French  prisoners  of  war," 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  in  the  same 
year,  the  convention  of  France,  and  the 
following  certificate  was  laid  before  the 
House,  conformably  to  the  adviee  which 
they  had  given. 

March  22,  1765.  <' Certificate  of  the 
money  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  majes- 
ty's exchequer,  by  WiHiam  lord  viscount 
Barrington,  in  part  of  the  sum  due  from 
the  French  king,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  late  French  prisoners  of  war. 

'<  These  are  to  certify,  that  the  money 
paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  majesty's  ex- 
chequer by  the  right  hon.  William  lord 
viscount  Barrington  rcceh^ed  by  him  of 
the  French  ambassador,  in  part  of  six 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds 
due  from  the  French  king,  for  tlie  main- 
tenance of  the  late  French  prisoners  of 
war,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  thousand  pounds. 
«« Exchequer  the  \9th  LiNcotN.'* 

daif  o/ March  1765." 

Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  decisive 
than  this  case.  Every  thing  was  regu- 
larly transacted,  in  the  common  course  of 
busmess,  as  if  the  right  of  parliament  over 
monies  thus  accruing,  was  an  acknow- 
ledged part  of  the  ordinary  system  of  of- 
fice. The  Crown  makes  no  reservation 
of  right.  The  minister  makes  no  dis}ilay 
of  the  liberality.  The  House  returns  no 
thanks  as  for  an  act  of  unexpected  bounty 
and  extraordinary  grace.  Every  matter 
relating  to  this  sum  of  money  was  as  much 
submitted  to  the  House,  as  if  it  had  been 
granted  by  themselves.  They  were  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the 
composition.  Their  determination  was 
earned  into  execution.  The  money  was 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  consequently, 
without  the  necessity  of  express  words, 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  the 
money  of  the  public;  and  a  certificate 
of  the  payment  waa  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Harrington,  then  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
ceceirca  it  from  the  French  miaisteri  be- 
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cause  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  had 
been  in  his  department,  and  lord  Lincoln, 
the  teller  of  the  exchequer,  attests  its  pay- 
ment there.  This  measure  was  adopted 
in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Grenville,  a 
man  equally  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  and  with  the 
usage  of  office— long  conversant  with  the 
practice  of  the  exchequer,  and  though  of 
unsuspected  attachment  to  public  liberty, 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  any  act  as  a 
minister,  which  might  create  an  unob- 
•erved  precedent,  or  even  presumption 
against  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  This 
justice  I  feel  to  be  particularly  due  to  him 
from  met  because  I  disapprove  and  lament 
the  leading  measure  of  his  administration. 
And  I  should  have  done  injustice  to  the 
precedent  which  I  consider  as  of  such  res- 
pectable authority,  if  I  had  not  reminded 
the  House  of  the  character  of  the  minis- 
ter who  conducted  it. 

Thougji  1  have  found  no  other  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  directly  relating  to 
this  question  since  the  revolution,  there 
are  a  whole  series  of  statutes  which  seem 
to  me  to  establish  the  same  pirinciple.  I 
mean,  all  the  statutes  during  the  present 
reign,  for  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  in- 
demnity by  the  East  India  company,  when 
their  commercial  monopoly  has  been  re- 
newed, and  when  their  occupancy  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  in  India  has  been 
continued.  On  every  one  of  these  re- 
newals some  such  valuable  consideration 
was  required  from  the  company  as  the 
price  of  their  trade  and  dominion.  What 
part  of  them  have  been  actually  paid,  is  a 
question  which  does  not  affect  the  present 
argument.  The  statute  of  the  7th  of 
George  3rd,  chap.  57,  which  I  believe  is  the 
earliest  of  this  sort,  is  thus  intituled,  '*  An 
act  for  establishing  an  agreement  of  con- 
tra payment  of  the  annual  sum  of  400,000/. 
by  tiie  East  India  company,  in  respect  rtf 
the  territorial  acquisitions  and  revenues 
lately  obtained  in  the  East  Indies."  The 
preamble  recites,  *<  that  the  company  have 
oft'ered  to  pviy,Jbr  the  benefit  of  the  public^'* 
thi^  sum ; — and  it  farther  states  the  public 
advantage  of  such  an  agreement,  **  in  re- 
gard of  the  said  territorial  acquisitions 
and  revenues"  The  first  section  enacts 
that  they  shall  make  such  payment. 
The  second  that  "  the  territorial  acquisi' 
iions  shall  remain  in  possession  of  the  com- 
pany during  the  said  term  of  two  years/' 
and  the  third,  that  if  the  company  are 
dispossessed  of  any  part  of  the  territorial  ac- 
quisitions/'  a  proportionable  abateQient 


shall  be  made  in  the  annual  payment.  The 
ninth  of  George  3rd,  chap.  20  continues  the 
agreement  for  five  years,  during  which  ^Uhe 
territorial  acquisitions  are  to  remain  in 
possession  of  the  company;"  and  the  third 
section  directs,  *'  that  the  monies  paid 
into  the  receipt  i^iif  his  majesty's  exchequer 
in  pursuance  of  this  acSshall  be  there  re* 
served  to  be  disposed  and  ajipropriated  by 
parliament^*  I  shall  only  quot^  one  more 
of  these  statutes;— it  is  the  21st  George 
l|t,^cliap.j65,  of  j^hifh  the  rubric  is  al- 
most sufiici?nt*Vor  my  |!»urpose ;  it  is  inti- 
tuled "  An  act" — for — "  the  payment  of 
400,000/.  for  the  use  of  the  public  in 
discharge  of  all  claims  and  demands  of  the 
public  in  repect  of  the  territorial  acquisi* 
tionSf  Sfc" 

The  preamble  recites,  **  that  the  company 
are  willing  that  the  public  should  partici- 
pate with  them  in  the  profits  arising  from 
the  territorial  acquisitions"  and  oftier 
to  pay  400,000/.  **  mto  his  majesty's  ex- 
chequer in  discharge  of  the  claims  of  the 
public.  The  first  section  enacUs,  that  this 
payment  shall  be  made  into  the  receipt  of 
his  viajesttfs  exchequer  for  the  use  of  the 
public ;"  and  that  if  there  be  failure,  the 
money  may  be  recovered  for  his  mnjestifs 
use :''  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  also  di- 
rect payments  to  be  made  "  into  his  ma- 
jesty's exchequer^r  the  use  of  the  public  C 
and  the  eleventh  section  directs  the  parts 
of  revenue  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  pub" 
lie  to  be  paid  into  the  **  receipt  of  his  ma- 
jesty's exchequer,  for  his  majeitys  use" 

The  House  must  have  already  gone  be- 
fore me  to  the  conclusion  from  the  lan- 
guage and  provisions  of  these  statutes. 
It  is  a  universal  principle  of  law  that  all 
conquests  made  by  subjects  in  war,  be- 
come vested  in  the  state.  By  our  law 
the  king  in  this  case  exercises  the  rights 
of  the  state  The  territories  acquired 
by  the  East  India  company,  agreeably 
to  these  principles,  were  annexed  to  the 
Crown.  The  administration  of  these  ter- 
ritories was,  indeed,  lefl  to  the  company, 
on  the  real  or  supposed  grounds  of  public 
utility.  But  they  were  required  to  make  an 
annual  compensation  for  the  territory 
which  they  occupied.  To  whom  ?  To 
the  king  ?  no  otherwise  than  as  41  mere 
formality — expressly  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  Here  then  is  the  broad  priifbiple. 
All  money  paid  for  territory  is  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  public.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  be  for  the  temporary  occupation 
as  in  India,  or  for  the  perpetual  redemp- 
tion as  in  the  French  indemnities,     la 
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«BlioD  thai  tbere  exwied  a  joalousy  of  them 
in  that  House*  The  hi^ieti  salary  paid 
to  them  was  I9O9O/.  for  the  performaDce 
of  sometimes  very  arduous  duties.  Upou 
Ihe  whole^  he  considered  that  the  hon. 
|;eotlemaa  had  made  out  no  case  for  the 
iBterfereiKae  of  pariiameat,  although  it  was 
.oertaioly  competent  to  him  to  move  for 
ihe  production  of  the  accounts. 

Mr.  Barham  said»  that  no  character 
could  be  considered  as  blasted  when  an  in- 
quiry was  proposed.  No  man  bad  a 
higher  opinion  than  himself  of  the  merits 
0{  the  corporationi  and  he  certainly 
UuHiffht  the  brethren  deserving  oi  praise. 
.Yet  he  rather  wished  to  have  had  an  ex- 
planation founded  on  the  authority  of 
a  comaiittee»  than  on  that  of  the  last 
speaker.  For  him  he  felt  the  highest  pos- 
sible esteem,  but  he  would  prefer  the  se- 
.curity  affiirded  by  the  authority  of  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  could  see  no  reason  for 
refusing  a  committee,  when  it  was  stated 
by  his  hon.  friend  that  the  gross  sum  paid 
by  the  shipping  of  the  country  to  the  Tri- 
nity-house, amounted  to  174,000^*  He 
.thought  it  was  right  that  the  House  should 
examine,  whether  a  greater  burthen  was 
joot  laid  on  the  shipping  of  the  country 
than  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  to 
which  the  produce  of  the  impoat  was  said 
to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Cunmen  said,  that  a  number  of  let- 
ters sent  to  the  TriDirv  board,  by  persons 
who  had  a  right  to  ask  for  relief,  had,  to 
his  knowledge,  remained  unanswered  for 
years.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  some 
examination  shoi^  take  place,  in  order 
that  the  individuals  who  preferred  such 
claims  might  have  a  reason  assigned  them 
for  their  pravers  not  being  attended  to, 
while  those  of  other  persons  were  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  Birch  disclaimed  any  idea  of  injur* 
ing  the  characters  of  the  gentlemen  at  the 
head  of  the  Trinity-house.  He  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  purest  motives  in  bringing 
the  question  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  In  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentation which  had  been  made  to  him  by 
some  hon.  friends  near  him,  he  would, 
with  the  permission  of  the  HousOi  with- 
draw  his  motion. 

The  motion  was  accoidiogly  withdrawn. 

Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
OF  Gabat  Britain].  Mr.  William 
EUiat  rose  with  the  petition  of  the  English 
^Catholios  in  hia  handpi  apd  spoke  to  the 


fbUowiiv  eflbct: — Mr.  Speaker;  althougli 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any  otheif 
motion  than  merely  that  this  petition  should 
lie  on  the  table,  yet  as  the  subject  of  it  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  motion 
which  is  about  to  be  made  by  my  right 
hon  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Grattan),  and 
as  the  interests  of  the  petitioners  are,  as  I 
think,  comprehended  in  my  right  hon. 
friend's  intended  proposition,  I  should  not 
feel  that  I  had  uuthfully  discharged  the 
trust  reposed  in  me  by  the  petitioners,  if 
I  were  not  once  more  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  their  circumstances  and 
situation.  The  petition.  Sir,  which  I  am 
about  to  have  the  honour  of  presenting,  is 
from  that  numerous  and  most  respectable 
class  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  the  Bomaa 
Catholics  of  Great  Britain  >  among  whom 
are  to  be  found  the  names  of  some  of  the 
most  ancient  landed  proprietors  in  this  is* 
land— the  names  of  some  of  the  most  illus- 
traooa  of  our  families— of  families  signalixe4 
by  their  memorable  achievements  in  th^ 
most  splendid  periods  of  our  military  his^ 
tory,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  beea 
distinguished  by  their  spirited  and  perse« 
vering  assertion  of  the  rights  and  libertiea 
of  their  countrymen-.-the  names  of  per- 
sons residing  on  the  estates  which  have 
devolved  to  them  through  a  long  succes** 
sion  of  virtuous  progenitors,  and  who  dis- 
pense  around  them  that  beneficence  which 
oecomes  the  descendants  of  such  ances- 
tors— the  names  also  of  many  of  your 
most  valuable  manufacturers,  who  have 
largely  contributed  by  their  skill  and  in- 
dustry to  the  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
by  contributing  to  the  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity, have  contributed  to  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  state.  That  this  is  a  true  de- 
scription of  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  petitioners,  the  signatures  to  the  pe- 
tition sufficiently  testify.  For  proot  of 
the  uniform  loyalty  of  their  demeanour, 
and  of  the  patience  which  they  have  ex- 
hibited under  the  pressure  of  the  most 
galling  grievances,  I  appeal  to  the  obser- 
vation of  every  one  who  listens  to  mc 
[Hear,  hear!].  There  is  no  class  of  the 
community  which  has  evinced  a  stronger 
attachment  to  the  monarchy,  and  to  the 
hereditary  succession— no  class  which  has 
evinced  a  stronger  attachment  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  realm.  This  at- 
tachment. Sir,  has  been  manifested  in  the 
hour  of  peril— in  the  hour  when  our  very 
coasts  were  menaced  with  attack.  If  a 
foreigner  were  to  come  to  this  country^ 
acquainted  with  the  efibrt^  Qwde  by  us 
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that,  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th 
day  of  November  1815»  and  by  conven- 
tions between  the  allied  powers  bearing 
date  on  the  same  day,  the  share  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  in- 
demnity due  from  France  to  the  allies 
was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  4*466,666/.  sterl- 
ing, payable  by  instalments  in  five  years, 
out  of  which  there  have  been  already  paid 
by  France  208,3:^3/.  sterling. 

S.  *'  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that 
the  sum  contributed  by  the  king  of  France, 
agreeably  to  the  said  treaty,  for  the  pay 
and  expense  of  the  British  army  of  occu- 
pation, is  so  inadequate  to  its  actual  charge 
that,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  money 
received  as  indemnity,  it  will  leave,  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  a  considerable  balance 
to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain,  and  that  it 
depends  on  the  contingency  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  peace  for  five  years,  whether  at 
the  end  or  that  period  this  country  shall 
receive  half  a  million  instead  of  four  mil- 
lions, held  out  by  tlie  treaty  as  a  pecu- 
niary compensation  for  the  services  and 
aufierings  of  the  British  nation. 

«  4.  <<  That  it  appears  to  this  House, 
that,  by  the  5th  article  of  a  minute  of 
conferences  between  the  ministers  of  the 
allied  powers  at  Paris,  it  is  agreed  that  a 
sum  nearly  equivalent  to  1,004,000/.  sterl- 
ing shall  be  allotted  to  Great  Britain  in 
consideration  of  the  burthen  of  the  war 
having  been  borne,  and  the  city  of  Paris 
having  been  taken,  by  the  armies  under 
the  duke  of  Wellington  and  prince  Blu- 
cher;  being  in  substance  a  donative  from 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  a  British  army,  in 
which  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  is  made 
a  trustee  to  distribute  tlie  bounty  of  fo- 
reign princes  among  his  majesty's  troops. 

5.  '*  That  it  appears  to  this  House, 
that  all  the  monies  hitherto  received  from 
France  have  been  paid  into  the  military 
chest  of  the  British  army  of  occupation, 
except  two  sums  amounting  to  nearly 
10,500/.  sterling,  out  of  the  sums  paid  by 
France  as  indemnity,  which,  agreeably  to 
the  letter  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
his  majesty's  treasury  of  the  26th*  day  of 
Decenaber  1815,  were  paid  to  the  chevalier 
Antonio  Canova,  towards  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  the  late  cardinal  of  York 
at  Rome,  and  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
charge  of  conveying  the  work4  of  art  re- 
stored to  the  pope  from  Paris  to  that  city. 
6*  **  That  the  application  of  any  part 
of  monies  panted  by  treaty  as  a  national 
indemm'ty^  to  other  purposea  than  those 


of  public  service,  without  the  privity  and 
advice  of  parliament,  bvowediy  made  upon 
principles  which  extend  to  the  whole  of 
these  sums,  and  to  all  future  grants  of  a 
like  nature,  appears  to  this  House  not  to 
be  warranted  by  any  approved  usage  of 
this  realm,  and  if  drawn  mto  precedent  to 
have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  value  of 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament  to  grant  supplies  to 
the  Crown." 

The  question  being  put  upoi^  the  first 
Resolution,  • 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose. 
He  said,  that  the  boo.  and  learned  gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down,  having  re- 
peatedly appealed  to  him  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  ne  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
reply  as  shortly  as  possible  to  the  argu- 
ments on  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman supported  the  resolutions  now  be- 
fore the  House.  It  seemed  to  be  admitted 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that 
in  point  of  strict  law  all  that  had  been 
done  was  perfectly  justifiable,  as  he  had 
dexttously  abstained  from  entering  into 
the  law  upon  the  subject.    He  had  rested 
his  argument  intirely  on  what  he  called 
constitutional  grounds,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  remark  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  had  avoided  a  question  capable 
of  being  brought  to  a  distinct  decision  by 
reference  to  legal  authorities  and  prece- 
dents of  former  practice,  to  involve  him- 
self in  references  of  vague  and  obscure 
analogy  to  what  he  chose  to  consider  as 
principles  of  the  constitution.      la   the 
stricter  and  more  precise  view  which  he 
(the  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer),  wibhed 
to  take  of  the  .case,  it  was  important  to 
distinguish  between  the  different  questions 
which  arose  out  of  it.     The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  did  not  sufficiently  at- 
tend to  tiie  distinction  between  the  con- 
tributions  paid    by    France    before    the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  those  to  the  payment 
of  which  she  was  now  bound  by  the  treaty. 
As  to  the   payments  made    before  the 
treaty,  they  were  to  be  considered  as 
booty  of  war.    He  could  view  them  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  ransom  paid  by  the 
king  of  France  for  the  rescue  of  certaia 
provinces  from  those  charges  which,  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  war,  might  Iiave 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  allied 
army.    At  all  times  it  had  been  allowed 
that  contributions  levied  from  conquered 
provinces^  jure  helli^  belong  to  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  therefore  it  appeared  to  him 
clear  that  whatever  turns  were  raiaed  io 
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France  duriog  the  war,  or  in  consequence 
of  contributions  imposed  before  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty  of  peace,  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  crown  as  booty,  subject  to 
tbat  responsibility  which  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  always  owe  for  the  just  and 
wise  application  of  its  revenues.  As  to 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  related  to 
the  payments  to  be  made  by  France 
during  the  stay  of  the  allied  armies  in 
France,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  the  question  was  different.  The 
non.  and  learned  gentleman  had  insisted 
very  much  on  the  payment  of  the  two 
small  sums,  for  the  expense  of  carrying 
the  works  of  art  from  Paris  to  Rome, 
and  for  a  monument  to  the  last  surviving 
heir  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  It  was 
certainly  true,  with  respect  to  these  sums, 
that  the  treasury  minute  stated  that  these 
two  sums  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  mili- 
tary  chest ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that 
it  alluded  to  what  was  paid  before  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  ;  because  they 
were  paid  before  any  sum  could  possibly 
be  received  pursuant  to  the  treaty.  This 
explanation  consequently  ^relieved  the 
transaction  as  to  any  ambiguity  with 
respect  to  the  fund  from  which  these 
Bumii  were  to  be  taken.  Therefore  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
man,  as  applied  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
in  so  far  as  it  went  against  the  strict 
legality  of  the  application  of  the  grant, 
must  entirely  fail. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
sUted,  that  he  (the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer) contended  that  the  whole  sums 
payable,  or  paid,  both  before  and  after 
the  signature  of  the  treaty,  were  alike 
droits  of  the  Crown,  and  applicable  as 
the  sovereign  might  please  to  direct.  For 
hifl  own  part,  he  utterly  denied  this.  He 
had  used  no  such  argument.  On  the 
contrary,  early  in  the  session,  he  had 
informed  the  House,  that  the  Prince 
Regent  had  directed  all  the  sums  received 
from  France  to  be  applied  to*tbe  public 
service,  and  would  direct  all  future  sums 
so  to  be  applied.  He  had  never  said,  nor 
meant  to  say,  that  those  sums  to  be  paid 
in  consequence  of  the  treaty,  in  any  sense 
of  ^the  word,  were  droits  of  the  Crown. 
In  a  war  such  as  that  in  which  the 
coontrv  had  been  engaged,  and  terminated 
bjr  such  a  peace,  there  might  be  a  great 
difficulty  to  find  any  precedent  which 
would  be  exactly  anailogouB  with  respect 
to  the  applicatioQ  of  such  a  awn  as  tbat 
paid  before  the  treatyi  though  he  had  no 


doubt,  upon  consideration,  of  the  legal 
principles  and  authorities  whiclf  seemed  to 
him  to  govern  the  question,  that  they  were 
to  be  considered  as  booty  disposable  by 
the  Crown.  But  as  to  the  sums  paid  afler 
the  treaty  of  peace,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  entertained  that  the  sovereign  re- 
ceived these  sums  in  right  of  the  nation, 
and  subject  at  the  same  time  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  under  which  they  are  paid 
[Hear,  hear!].  Unquestionablv  the  sum 
was  paid  to  the  nation  in  consideration  of 
the  losses  sustained  by  it  during  the  war, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sovereign 
to  see  it  applied  to  the  national  service. 
As  to  this,  he  could  only  assure  the 
House,  tbat  the  application  of  these  sums 
to  the  public  service  was  as  much  intended 
as  in  the  case  of  any  supply  voted  by 
parliament  during  the  war.  Questions 
might  arise  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  lay  out  this  money 
in  rebuilding  fortresses  destroyed  during 
the  war ;  in  restoring  a  district  laid  waste; 
or  whether  to  relieve  the  public  from  the 
contribution  of  new  sums  to  the  service  of 
the  state.  But  in  whatever  way  applied, 
still  it  was  for  the  public  service,  and  as 
an  indemnity  to  the  public. 

Thus  far,  then,  a  great  part  of  the  sab« 
ject  was  disposed  of.  But  as  to  the  appli<« 
cation  of  these  sums,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  raised  several  questions  on 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  a  leir 
words.  First,  the  hon.  andl  learned  gen« 
tleman  supposed  that  the  sum  was  inade- 
quate to  the  support  of  the  army.  Whe- 
ther the  payment  was  adequate  or  not, 
in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  was 
of  no  importance.  But  even  if  it  was  not 
adequate,  as  far  as  it  would  go  it  could 
not  be  applied  in  any  better  way  than  in 
defraying  part  of  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining the  army.  All  that  had  been  said 
upon  this  was,  that  it  appeared  from  the 
most  correct  estimates  that  the  income 
derived  from  the  contributions  would  be 
equal  to  the  expenditure.  It  appeared 
by  the  accounts  upon  the  table,  that 
about  600,(XW.  sterling  would  be  received 
for  the  year  1816;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year  more  than  1,500,000(1 
in  different  instalments,  under  the  head  of 
indemnity  and  allowances  for  the  expenses 
of  the  army.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years 
there  would  be  an  estiinated  surpltis  of 
500,000^.  sterling,  after  defraying  the 
whole  expense  of  the  army  of  observation, 
and  the  intended  donation  to  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Waterlqpi  and  the 
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capture  of  Paris.     On.  this  branch  of  the 
subject  he  would   insist  no  farther.     A 
more  material  part  was  that  which  related 
to    the    sum    alleged   by    the   hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  to  be  given  as  a  dona-  , 
tion  by  foreign  powers  to  the  British  army.  ' 
If  it  had  been  intended  that  this  sum  should  I 
be  a  gilt  from  foreign  powers  to  the  army, 
he  admitted  it  might  be  matter  of  great  [ 
jealouNy  to  the  House.     But  it  was  only 
neces>ary  to  look  over  the  convention,  to 
see  that  this  supposition  was  very  remote  1 
from  the  truth.     In  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary    exertions    made    by    the 
British  and    Prussian    troops,   somewhat 
more  than    1,000,0001.  was  appropriated 
by  the  ^everaI  powers,  to  be  reserved  out 
or  the  contributions  not  as  a  gifl  to  the 
armies  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  but 
to  the   nations  as  represented  by   their 
respective  sovereigns.    Therefore,  if  the 
armies  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  got 
any  sum,  they  would  owe  it  entirely  to* 
tlie  bounty  of  their  own  sovereigns.     The 
sum  was  not  taken  by  the  governments  of 
Prussia   or   of   Great    Britain   with    any 
pledge  to  grant  it  to  the  army,  whatever 
their  intentions  might  be  on  this  subject. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  state  1, 
that  the  case  of  this  money  was  perfectly 
unlike  donations  of  booty  in  former  times ; 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  on  what 
principle  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
cjiscriminated  between  these  two  cases.  It 
was  certainly  true  that  the  sum  now  in 

?[uestion  was  very  large,  but  however 
arge,  it  was  not  greater  than  had  bi'en 
obtained  by  the  army  at  the  capture  of 
St.  ^ustatia  and  of  Java.  Indeed  he 
would  say,  as  to  this,  that  there  never  was 
a  case  in  which  such  a  srant  was  more 
tardly  earned,  nor  in  which  (comparing 
the  circumstances)  it  was  more  moderate. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had, 
after  dismissing  what  he  called  his  consti- 
tutional objections,  cited  precedents,  and 
there  were  two  of  these  on  which  he 
principally  stood.  As  to  the  precedent 
of  1714,  respecting  the  address  of  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  assiento 
treaty — (and  here  he  could  not  but 
express  bis  surprise  that  the  lion,  and 
learned  gentleman  should  have  mentioned 
that  contract  without  expressing  the 
horror  which  every  good  man  must  feel 
«t  recollecting,  that  it  was  a  contract  by 
which  this  country  reserved  to  itself  a 
participation  in  the  profits,  of  an  extensive 
#Iave  trade },--tbe  House  had  cerUinly, 
on  that  occaidoa  sent  an  address  to  the 


Crown ;  but  what  was  the  nature  of  that 
address  ?    An   address  praying  that   the 
money  raighjLbe  employed  for  the  public 
service,  and  in  discharge  of  the  debts  of 
the  nation.     Now,  if  the  sum  had  been 
one  to  which   tlie   House   of  Commons 
considered  itself  as  strictly  entitled,  they 
would   not    have    been    contented    with 
agreeing  to  such  an  address,  but  would 
have  voted  a  censure  upon  the  minister 
who  had  advised  the  Crown  to  dispose  of 
it  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  And' 
the  queen's  answer  too,  by  stating  how 
she  had  applied  the  money  showed  that 
her  majesty  conceived   that  she  had  a 
right  to  apply  the  money  in  the  way  she 
thought  fit  for  the  public  service.     And 
as  to  the  smaller  sums  mentioned  in  the 
address,  the  reply  of  the  queen  was  still 
more  guarded,   it  being   that  ''  her  ma- 
jesty would  apply  them  in  the  way  she 
should   judge    most    beneficial    for    her 
service.'*     This  precedent  then  instead  of 
proving  any  thins  for  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  and  learned   gentleman,  proved  no 
more  than  that  the  House  had  interfered 
to  prevent  an^  mi>application  or  abuse  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  Crown, 
The  other  precedent  quoted  by  the  hon* 
and  learned  gentleman  was  still  le&s  ap* 
plicable :    it  related  to  the  arrangements 
made  at  the  peace   of  1763,  respecting 
the  balance  for  the  maintenance  of  pri- 
soners of  war  between  this  country  and 
France.     This  country  had  a  claim  to  the 
amount  of  900,000/.  and  agreed  to  accept 
700,000/.  as  a  full  compensation— not  as 
an  indemnity— not  as  a  contribution — not 
as  a  ransom — but  as  a  strict  settlement  of 
account  between  the  two  nations.     There 
was  no  doubt  how  the  money  was  to  be 
applied,  because  it  was  in  fact  a  mere 
repayment   of  the  parliamentary  money 
expended  in  the  maintenance  of  prisoners. 
Nothing,  therefore,  in  that  case  could  be 
more  constitutional  than  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Greaville,  in  bringing  down  a  mes- 
sage to  parliament  upon  the  subject.  This 
was '  unquestionably  an   excellent  consti* 
tutional  precedent,  but  really  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  was  quite  inapplicable.  [Hear, 
hear !]    As  to  the  other  precedent  quoted 
respecting  the  territorial  privileges  of  the 
East  India  Company,  the  hon.  and  learned 
sentleman  had  been  as  little  successful. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  admitted 
that  the  territory  belonged  to  the  Crown ; 
but  then  the  cnarter  of  the  £a«»t  India 
company  comprehended  much  more  than 
the  mere  regulationa  with  respect  to  ter^ 
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ritorj  ;  it  contained  a  vast  variety  of  pri- 
vileges which  parliament  allowed  and 
conlrined  to  that  company,  and  it  was 
therefore  certainly  to  parliament  that  the 
pecuniary  compensation  for  these  privi- 
leges belonged. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  irre- 
levant than  the  whole  of  the  cases  cited 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  and 
of  this,  indeed,  he  had  himself  seemed 
aensible,  by  deprecating  all  quotations  and 
authorities  on  such  a  question.  The  great 
dependence  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman was  on  the  constitutional  principle 
of  the  dependence  of  the  Crown  upon  par- 
liament tor  money ;  and  going  upon  this 
principle,  he  affected  a  great  cdarm  at  all 
sums  received  by  the  Crown  unless 
through  parliament,  as  tendins  to  make 
the  Crown  independent  on  parliament  for 
supplies.  What,  then,  was  the  amount  of 
the  sum  in  the  present  case  on  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  founded  his 
ftpprehensions  i  It  was  truly  upon  the  sum 
of  5,000,000/.  to  be  received  by  the  Crown 
within  five  years!  But  last  year  parlia- 
ment had  all  at  once,  by  a  vote  of  credit, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown 
6,000,000^.  to  be  expended  within  one 
year.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
then  asserted,  that  it  was  to  be  feared, 
that  future  ministers,  acting  upon  the  pre- 
sent case  as  a  precedent,  might  sell  for 
money  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the 
country.  On  this  point,  he  could  only 
8ay,.that  if  such  a  minister  should  ever 
exist,  he  must  be  the  basest  of  mankind. 
But  then,  in  estimating  the  weight  of  such 
a  fear,  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  no  easy  thing  to  force  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  raise  thotie  contributions  by  which 
only  money  could  be  paid  to  hostile 
powers.  Such  instances  had  rarely  oc- 
curred in  history,  and  scarcely  ever  in 
modern  times,  till  that  most  extraordinary 
and  eventful  period  in  which  we  were 
lately  placed.  There  could  be  nothing 
like  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  which  had  occurred  in 
the  Tei|^n  of  Charles  2nd,  which  were  pri- 
vate stipulations ;  but  these  must  be  on 
the  face  of  a  treaty,  and  then  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  parliament,  which 
could  make  it  completely  ineffectual.  In 
the  present  case,  the  British  army  in 
Trance  was  as  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  parliament  as  ever ;  it  was  supplied 
by  vote  from  the  House— the  mutiny  bill 
vras  passed  for  its  regulation — it  was  under 
rigorous  disdpline— in  short,  it  was  as 


completely  under  the  control  of  parKa- 
ment  as  any  British  army  had  ever  been. 
As  to  the  allusion  made  by  the  hon^  and 
learned  gentleman  to  the  sale  of  Dunkirk, 
it  was  to  be  observed,  that  that  was  a 
transaction  which  had  not  taken  place  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  but 
during  profound  peace.  He,  however, 
entirelv  concurred  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  in  condemning  that 
transaction  as  infamous  and  disgraceful  to 
the  government.  He  admitted,  that  in  all 
cases  like  the  present,  the  sovereign  re^ 
ceived  the  money  only  as  tlie  steward  of 
the  nation;  and  that,  under  general 
powers,  the  sovereign  must  apply  it,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  parliament;  and 
that  the  Crown  was  bound  to  account  for 
the  whole  sum  received.  In  point  of  ap- 
plication, the  case  resembled  the  surplus 
of  a  parliamentary  grant,  which  of  course 
was  accounted  for  to  parliament.  The 
sovereign,  in  all  transactions  with  foreign 
states,  represented  the  nation,  and  acted 
as  its  trustee;  as  such,  declares  war, 
makes  peace,  and  enters  into  treaties. 
Tliis  prerogative,  like  all  others,  »and 
amongst  the  rest,  like  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  might  be  abused.  But  then 
the  power  was  not  to  be  refused,  because 
its  abuse  was  possible.  It  was  for  parlia* 
ment,  in  its  wisdom,  to  watch ;  and,  in  its 
justice,  to  punish  anv  deviation  from  its 
due  exercise.  As  m  the  present  case 
there  was  no  such  deviation,  be  must 
meet  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  by  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  that  the  sole  ob- 
lect  of  bis  lion,  and  learned  friend  had 
been  to  establish  certain  principles  which 
it  now  appeared  were  fully  conceded  by 
,  his  majesty's  ministers.  The  proposition 
maintained  in  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's 
admirable  speech  was  the  ground  assumed 
by  the  right  hon.  |;entleman,  namelv,  that 
the  funds  in  question  were  not  received  in 
right  of  the  Crown,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
being  applied  to  the  service  of  the  public. 
This  admission  narrowed  the  question 
very  considerably,  and  brought  them  to 
the  consideration  of  what  was  the  beft 
practical  use  which  could  be  made  of  it. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of 
the  statement  made  by  ministers  of  their 
intentions ;  but  a  statement  in  debate  was 
no  statement  at  all  to  the  House^  and 
could  be  made  satisfactorily  by  no  other 
means  than  by  a  message  from  the  throne. 
This  was  die  eouxse  poffsued  by  BIr.  FftI, 
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when  he  informed  parliament  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Crovo  to  apply  a  million  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Dutch  prizes  to  the  ser- 
Yice  of  the  year.     The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man assured  them   that   all  this  money 
would  be  properly  applied ;  but  was  not 
this  rather  an  irregular  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  have 
it  paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  again 
granted  out  by  parliament  ?   Here  was  a 
sum  of  five  millions  [laid  in  time  of  peace 
as    an    indemnity  to   this  country,  and 
locked  up  in  the  chest  of  the  military  pay- 
master.    Was  it  not  too  much  to  trust  to 
the  discretion  of  an  individual  whom  the 
House  did  not  know,  that  he  would  ex- 
pend all  this  money  to  the  advantage  of 
the  country  ?   He  was  not  aware  that  the 
wiiole  amount  was  to  be  reserved  for  mili- 
tary purposes ;  he  had  understood  that  it 
was  partly  to  be  regarded  as  national  in- 
demnity*   The  noble  lord  had  on  a  former 
occasion  taken  great  credit  to  himself  for 
extracting  this  indemnity  from  prostrate 
and  degraded  France ;  and  now  the  result 
was,  that  the  whole  was  to  be  consumed 
by  a  British  army  placed  on  the  frontiers 
to  keep  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne.  This 
was  truly  not  a  very  consoling  reflexion 
to  a  nation  bouiiguterey  as  we  had  been 
called.     The  peace  had  been  termed  a 
triumphant  one,  but  the  triumph  was  only 
in  arms :  it  belonged  not  to  the  noble  lord 
in  any  degree ;  at  least  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  noble  lord  had  ever  taken  up  the 
sword.     He  was  no  great  admirer  of  the 
sort  of  candour  which  had  been  exhibited 
on  the  other  side  in  the  course  of  the  de*^ 
bate,  because  it  seemed  to  him  to  proceed 
from  a  consciousness  that  they  had  no 
other  ground  to  stand  on,  and  to  have 
been  extorted  from  them  by  the  object  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  s  motion.  The 
erection  of  a  monument  to  cardinal  York,^ 
tlic  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  out  of 
thiiK  money,  tended  to  increase  his  sus- 
picions, and  to  prove  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting  misconstruction  in  future.     With 
all  his  admiration  of  the  noble    lord's 
powers  of  countenance,  he  did  not  believe 
the  noble  lord  could  have  assumed  eravity 
enough  to  have  come  down  to  the  House, 
and  recommend  such  a  vote.     He  should 
have  thought  it  a  sufficient  monument  to 
the  cardinal's  memory  that  he  was  one  of 
a  £unily  which  had  been  driven  from  the 
throne  of  a  realm  which  they  had  misgo- 
verned.   When  he  was  told,  however,  that 
the  money  was  all  applied  to  military  pur- 
poiesi  he  had  a  right  to  sayi  here  is  a  part 


of  it  otherwise  applied.    A  sum  of  two 
millions,  it  appeared,  was  to  be  divided 
between  the  English  and  Prussian  armies, 
by  the  surrender  of  their  respective  shares 
by  Austria  and  Russia.    He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that  our  army  at  Waterloo 
had  well  merited  the  gratitude  of  their 
country,  but  it  was  rather  hard  on  those 
who  had  had  an  equal  share  of  service, 
but  did  not  happen  to  be  present  in  that 
particular  engagement,  that  they  should 
DC  excluded  from  an  equal  share.    In 
every  point  of  view  the  money  ought  to 
have  been  first  sent  to  the  exchequer. 
They  were  told,  indeed,  that  the  sovereign 
was  here  acting  in  the  character  ofa 
steward.     Suppose,  then,  a  steward  were 
to  write  to  his  principal,  acquainting  him 
that  he  had  received  10,000?.  on  his  ac- 
count, and  that  he  would  inform  him  of 
its  application  as  soon  as  he  had  expended 
it,  which  he  was  in  the  fair  way  of  doings 
would  not  the  principal  be  disposed  to  say, 
<<  It  is  true  you  may  employ  it  in  the  pur* 
chase  of  ploughs  and  harrows,  and  other 
very  necessary  articles,  but  I  would  rather 
manage  these  transactions  myself."  View- 
ing, therefore,  the  course  that  had  beea 
pursued,  though  not  with  suspicion,  yet 
with  jealousy,  he  should  certainly  support 
the  resolutions  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  it  impossible 
that  a  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  ex- 
planation could  have  been  produced  than 
that  given  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  the  House. 
No  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  its 
merits  than  the  attempt  to  answer  it  made 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  who 
had  flown  off  entirely  from  the  question. 
As  to  the  application  of  the  money,  the 
subject  had  already  been  amply  discussed 
when  the  treaties  were  laid  before  parlia* 
ment,  and  had  received  its  approbation. 
The  army  grants  had  been  already  voted, 
and  the  amount  of  those  sums  would  be 
deducted  from  the  supplies  to  be  produced 
for  the  service  of  the  year.  They  had  not 
been  detailed  in  the  ways  and  means,  be* 
cause  they  were  not  levied  from  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  vote  of  supplies  woula  be 
lessened  in  proportion  to  their  amount. 
He  repeated  his  former  statement  respect* 
ing  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the 
Prince  Regent  to  join  in  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  Cardinal  York.  The  sum^ 
however  applied  to  that  purpose  had  not 
been  taken  out  of  the  funds  intended  for 
the  public  service,  but  out  of  those  which 
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remained  distinctly  under  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  As  to  the  relinquishment 
by  Russia  and  Austria  of  their  respective 
shares,  it  was  in  order  that  the  armies 
who  had  fought  tfie  battles  should  be  pro- 
perly remunerated  out  of  a  regular  con- 
tribution,  instead  of  the  irregular  one  im« 
posed  on  Paris  by  marshal  Blucher,  at 
the  arrival  of  the  English  and  Prussian 
armies  at  that  capital.  But  the  troops 
could  not  receive  these  sums  before  they 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown ; 
and  it  was  well  understood,  that  they 
could  only  be  applied  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  thought  the  House  much 
indebted  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
for  having  so  ably  brought  this  subject 
under  its  consideration.  He  had  no 
doubt,  from  what  fell  from  ministers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  claim  tlie  whole  as 
the  property  of  the  Crown.  They  had, 
however,  found  their  original  view  to  be 
inaccurate,  and  were  at  length  compelled 
to  embrace  a  more  constitutional  doctrine. 
He  admired  the  revolution  as  much  as 
any  man,  but  a  great  deal  had  been  done 
by  parliament  and  the  people  before  that 
event.  In  1674  or  1676,  m  the  reign  of 
Charles  2od,  himself,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted,  that  they  were  the  only 
branch  of  the  legislature  whicli  could  ori- 
ginate or  apply  grants  of  money.  The 
spirit  was  already  in  existence  which  at 
length,  on  finding  that  no  faith  could  be 
placed  in  the  reigning  family,  expelled 
from  the  throne  the  Stuarts,  whose  best 
monument  was  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  their  country.  No  writer  had  contri- 
buted so  much  to  a  misapprehension  of 
the  true  character  of  the  English  govern* 
ment,  prior  Co  the  Revolution,  as  Mr. 
Hume,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  fine 
writer,  but  whose  speculations  on  that 
subject  were  equally  ignorant  and  shallow. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  shortly  replied. 
He  congratulated  the  House  on  the  lan- 

guage  now  held,  respecting  indemnities 
y  ttie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
he  could  only  appeal  to  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  whether  it  was  not  diame- 
trically opposite  to  the  doctrine  main- 
tained on  that  subject  at  the  opening  of 
the  session.  Then,  the  word  "  droiu*'  was 
applied  equally  to  all  the  monies  payable 
by  France.  Now,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  reprehended  those  who  did  not 
distinguish  between  different  parts  of  them 
•trecnilatedbTODDOtttemmdnlea.    Nov, 
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the  indemnity  at  least  is  admflted  to  be 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  at  the  dis* 
posal  of  parliament.      Then,  credit  was 
taken    for    the    liberality    with    which 
government    granted    the    whole    sums 
(not  excludiug   the   indemnity)   for  the 
exigencies  of  public  service.    Still  how- 
ever, he  (sir  James)  must  congratulate 
himself  on  having  obtained  his  object. 
He  had  obtained  a  disavowal   of  dan- 
gerous pretensions  which  he  might  now 
hope  would  never  again  raise  their  head. 
One  singular  inconsistency  ran  through 
the  speech  of  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman ; 
while  he  adopted  the  same  conclusion 
with  him  Tsir  James)  he  rejected  all  the 
premises  from  which  it  was  inferred.    He 
agreed   that  the  indemnity  was  public 
naoney ;  but  not  on  grounds  of  constitu- 
tional principle.    These  were  vague  and 
obscure;  not  because  it  would  be  mis- 
chievous to  hold  otherwise,  for  the  sura 
was  too  paltry  (only  five  or  six  millions) 
ever  to  be  dangerous— not  on  the  autho- 
rity of  precedents,  for  those  which  had 
cited,  were  condemned  as  inapplicable  if 
not  adverse.    The  reason  and  authority 
were  rejected»  and  no  others  offered  in 
their  stead.    The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer was  indignant,  that  he  should  be 
supposed  to  doubt  the  public  claim  to  the 
indemnity.    But  as  the  case  nowstood, 
his  opinion  of  that  claim  rested  neither 
on  authority  nor  argument.    He  had  em« 
ployed  bis  speech  in  cutting  away  the 
foundations  of  his  opinion*-all  that  re- 
mained for  him  (sir  James)  to  do  was  to 
vindicate  the  chancellor  of  the   exche- 
quer's opinion,  in  which  he  was  happy  to 
concur,  against  his  arguments,  whicn  it 
was  fortunate  might   be  so  shortly  an- 
swered.    The  precedent  of  17i4«  the 
chancellor    of    the    exchequer    thought 
almost  adverse.    And  why  i    Because  if 
the  money  had  been  regarded  as  public 
money,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  proceeded    criminally  against  the 
minister   who  had  misapplied  it.     But 
the  truth  was,  the  House  knew  notliing 
of  its  application ;  they  knew  only  that  it 
was  reserved  for  the  Crown  in  the  con- 
vention, and  without  waiting  to  see  whe- 
ther the  liberality  of  the  Crown  would 
bestow  It  on  the  public,  they  immediately 
desired  that  it  might  be  applied  to  a  spe- 
cific service.    The  right  non.  ffentlenian 
in  this  part  of  tlie  argument,  fell  into  a 
flagrant  inconsistency.    According  to  his 
own  principles  this  evening,  money  grant- 
ed aa  a  compensation  by  treaty,  wSeCher 
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by  allies  or  enemies^  was  received  by  the  I  Fluctuating  and  indistinct  as  the  Ian- 
Crown  merely  as  trustee  for  the  public.  *  guage  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
And  yet  he  contended  that  the  House  of  been,  his  principles  must  have  led  to  a 
Commons  of  J714<  thought  otherwise,  condemnation  of  his  acts,  if  he  had  not 
He  (sir  James)  was  happy  to  replace  stated  these  acts  in  a  manner  not  jus- 
that  precedent  as  a  part  of  the  foundation  tified  by  the  documents  before  the  House, 
of  the  opinion  common  to  him  with  the  '  He  bad  not  pretended  that  the  convey- 
right  hon,  gentleman,  which  that  gen-  ance  of  the  works  of  art,  or  the  tomb  of 
tleman  had  unadvisedly  endeavoured  to  the  cardinal  of  York,  were  objects  of  pub- 
remove.  The  case  of  1765  is  no  prece-  He  service.  Neither  had^he  ventured  to 
dent.  Why?  Because  the  money  tor  the  maintain,  that  the  produce  of  the  indeni- 
maintenance  of  French  prisoners  having  nity  could  be  applied  to  any  other  than 
been  voted  by  parliament,  the  mode  pur-  i  to  objects  of  public  service.  He  was 
sued  in  that  case,  was  the  proper  form  for  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
the  reimbursement  of  a  parliamentary  i  asserting,  that  these  expenses  had  not 
grant.  A  composition  paid  for  the  main-  been  defrayed  from  the  indemnities.  But 
tenance  of  prisoners  was  accounted  for  to  it  was  only  necessary  once  more  to  refer 
parliament,  because  parliament  had  main- '  to  the  letter  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
tained  the  prisoners.  And  precisely  in  I  26th  of  December,  in  which  they  are  ex« 
the  same  way  ought  not  the  cpmpensa-  •  pressly  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
tion  for  the  expenses  of  war  to  be  placed  ;  mdemnities  paid  by  France  under  the  late 
at  the  disposal  of  the  parliament  which  j  treaties. — All  farther  argument  on  this 
had  defrayed  these  expenses  ?     The  one    point  was  useless. 

was  a  reimbursement  for  one  branch  of  j  On  the  whole  he  conceived  that  he  had 
the  expense  of  war,  which  had  been  paid  established  a  right  in  the  public,  and  a 
by  parliament — the  other  for  any  part  of  i  violation  of  that  right  by  the  government, 
the  same  expenses  which  had  been  de-  The  first  was  admitted;  and  the  second 
frayed  in  the  same  manner?  There  was  •  was  he  thought'  demonstrated.  After  the 
absolutely  no  difference  but  in  the  mag-  j  admission  of  the  first,  he  considered  the 
nitude.  And  in  order  to  distinguish  the  object  of  his  motion  as  attained,  and  was 
cases,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  dis-  more  indifferent  about  its  issue  in  point 
cover  a  principle  which  requires,  that  a  of  form :  but,  pursuing  to  the  last  his 
small  indemnity  should  be  received  for  !  task  of  vindicating  the  chancellor  of  the 
the  public,  and  a  great  indemnity  should  '  exchequer  against  his  own  inconsisten- 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown. — The  ,  cies,  he  should  rather  choose  to  see  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  objected  to  the  |  right  hon.  gentleman's  principles  pre- 
case  of  the  East  Indian  statutes — ^that  |  served  by  these  Rt solutions  on  the  Re- 
there  the  money  was  placed  at  the  dis-  .  cords  of  the  House,  than  abatidoned  to 
posal  of  parliament;  because  the  statutes  those  chances  of  oblivion  or  misconcep- 
related  not  only  to  territory,  but  to  other  tion,  to  which  they  were  liable  in  their 
objects,   such  as  commercial  monopoly,  <  present  state. 

which  parliament  only  could  establish,  j  The  previous  question  was  then  put  on 
But  this  assertion  was  made  in  defiance  i  the  several  resolutions  separately,  and 
of  the  statutes  themselves;  in  every  one  carried  without  a  division, 
of  them  the  payment  is  expressly  made 
}n  consideration  of  the  territorial  posses- 
sions; it  has  no  concern  with  commerce,  '  Hospital  Estates.]  Sir  Charles 
and  no  dependance  on  it;  it  was  never  Monck  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
required  during  that  long  period,  when  that  an  inquiry  be  mstituted  into  the 
the  company  was  exclusively  a  commer-  mode  of  managing  the  estates  belonging 
cial  body,  and  carried  on  a  commerce  '  to  Greenwich-hospital.  A  variety  of 
xnuch  more  lucrative  than  they  have  papers  had,  he  said,  been  produced  to 
enjoyed  since  they  became  great  sove-  parliament,  which  showed  how  much  of 
reigns.  The  occupation  is  to  last  during  the  gross  revenue  of  these  estates  came 
the  payment.  If  the  revenues  of  the  terri-  into  the  coffers  of  the  hospital;  and  it 
tory  be  lessened,  the  payment  is  in  that  appeared  to  him  that  the  amount  %Tas 
proportion  to  be  abated.    It  was  there-    much  smaller   than  it  ought  to  be,  and 
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fore  solely  a  compensation  for  territory ; 
and  as  such  it  was  received  by  the  king 
.only  for  the  use  of  the  public. 


than  it  would  be  under  proper  manage- 
ment. In  confirmation  of  this,  the  hon. 
baronet  fitatedj  from  the  papers  which  bd 
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lidd  in  hit  handy  that,  under  the  head  cf 
repairs,  rebailding,  fences,  fte.  a  sum  of 
S^OOOL  had  been  laid  out  on  these  estates 
during  the  last  five  years,  while  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  whole  were  scarcely 
40,0002.  a-year.  During  the  same  period, 
notwithstanding  this  large  outlay,  the  in* 
crease  of  the  gross  receipt  was  only 
l,196/«  a-year«  From  the  papers  it  also 
appeared  that  the  net  receipts  into  the 
coffers  of  the  hospital  formed  only  be« 
tween  a  fourth  and  a  third  of  the  gross 
produce  for  the  last  five  years.  This  was 
the  same  as  if  a  gentleman  worth  10,000/. 
a-year  in  landed  property  should  receive 
from  it  an  annual  income  of  only  2,700/. 
It  besides  appeared  that  the  gross  receipts 
arising  from  the  woods  had  been,  for  the 
last  eight  years,  only  21,000/.  while  the 
expenditure  upon  them  had  been  90,000/. ; 
ao  that,  by  their  woods,  the  hospital,  in- 
atead  of  gaining,  had  actually  lost  9fiOOL 
The  law  expenses  incurred  seemed  also 
CDormoos.  This  branch  of  expenditure 
alone  had  increased  from  700/.  to  2,4O0/« 
in  the  course  of  eight  years.  The  hon. 
baronet  next  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
it  was  the  general  opinion  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  where  these  estates 
lay,  that  they  were  corruptly  managed. 
One  of  the  commissioners  for  their  man- 
agement, the  report  ran,  was  a  partner  in 
a  tifflber-yard,  and  hence  it  had  nappened 
that  4,000/L  had  been  spent  on  foreign 
timber  for  repairs,  though  the  hospital 
bad  timber  enough  of  its  own.  It  was 
also  the  general  opmion  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  that  ot  the  two  commissioners 
of  management  one  was  unnecessary,  and 
the  other  obtained  his  appointment  through 
parliamentary  interest.  On  all  these 
grounds  he  hoped  that  an  inquiry  would 
be  instituted.  The  House  had  done  a 
great  deal  this  session  towards  retrench* 
nent  in  the  public  expenditure,  and  he 
trusted  that  they  would  now  adopt  the 
necessary  measures  Oat  preventing  future 
dilapidations  in  this  important  branch  of 
what  must  be  considered  as  public  re* 
venue.  He  concluded  with  moving* 
**  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  difierence 
between  the  gross  and  net  receipta  of  the 
estates  of  Greenwich  hospital,  in  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
and  Durham,  as  that  difference  appears  by 
the  accounts  of  those  estates  which  have 
been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House, 
and  that  the  committee  have  power  to 
aend  for  persons,  paprn,  and  records.*' 
(VOL.  XXXI V.) 


Mr.  Long  contended,  that  the  mere 
statement  of  a  large  sum  having  been  ex* 
pended  on  these  estates  made  no  primi 
Jaeie  case  to  prove  the  existence  of 
abuses,  particularly  if  it  could  be  showa 
that  the  effect  of  this  outlay  had  been  aa 
increase  of  the  revenue.  When  he  staled 
that,  within  these  five  years,  no  less  thaa 
16,000  acres  belonging  to  tl)ese  estatea 
bad  been  enclosed,  and  10,000  acres  con^ 
verted  from  pasture  to  arable,  he  thought 
he  had  said  enough  to  account  in  somo 
degree  for  the  money  which  had  been  ex* 
pended.  The  fact  was,  that,  in  cpnse* 
quence  of  the  system  of  improvement 
that  had  been  followed  for  years  past,  the 
rental  had  nearly  doubled.  In  1805  it 
was  only  23,000/.,  and  now  it  was  4S,000/* 
He  would  ask  whether  this  was  not  a 
pretty  good  return  for  the  sums  laid  out. 
They  were  in  fact  an  expense  laid  out 
advisedly^and  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Harrison,  a  respectable  surveyor, 
who  viewed  them  in  1805.  The  effect  of 
the  sptem  of  draining,  fencing,  and  en* 
closing,  adopted  from  that  period,  had 
been,  as  he  had  already  stated,  to  raise 
the  rental  from  28,000/.  to  43,000/.  a  year. 
The  hon.  baronet  stated,  that  the  hospital 
had  lost  9,000/.  by  its  woods  alone;  bat 
then  it  was  to  be  considered  that  it  had 
now  4,000  acres  of  plantation  instead  of 
2,000;  and  this  could  not  be  e^cted 
without  considerable  present  expense^ 
though  likely  to  be  attended  with  future 
profit.  The  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that 
very  large  sums  of  money  bad  been 
expended  in  of  law  cliargesL  Ad* 
roitting  this  to  be  true,  they  had  been 
expended  in  the  recovery  of  rights ;  and 
he  thought  he  might  state,  without  tha 
least  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  waa 
hardly  a  contest  in  which  the  hospital  had 
not  been  successful.  The  boo.  baronet 
had  said,  that  one  of  the  receivers  was 
perfectly  unnecessary.  It  could  be  hardly 
possible,  however,  that  a  single  one  could 
be  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  vari- 
ous duties ;  and  he  appre&nded  that  the 
hon.  baronet  was  not  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  business  to  be  transacted.  But 
then  it  waa  stated,  that  this  gentleman 
had  been  chosen  merely  on  account  of 
parliamentary  interest.  On  the  contrary^ 
he  had  always  heard  that  he  was  recom- 
mended by  lord  St.  Vincent,  and  that  ha 
had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  most  beneficial  manner.  It  was  as^ 
sorted,  that  a  brother  of  the  other  receiver 
hdd  a  larai  under  Greenwich  hospitalt 

(2  0) 
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but  thti  farm  wa»  Ukoa  before  tbe  an« 
■ointment,  and  therefore  no  favour  coiud 
have   been  Aowo  to  him.    The  farms 
were   alwajt  let  to  the  highest  bidder. 
From  these  eircumstancet,  it  would  ap« 
pear  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  made  a 
moat   invidious   statement.     The    sums 
whicb  had  been  expended  were  no  doubt 
very  large ;  but  they  had  been  expended 
itt  what  was  conceived  to  be  a  very  good 
speculation}  and  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
aure  had  been  proved  in  all  the  re-lettings 
of  the  estate.    Last  year,  a  survey  of  the 
property  had  been  made  br  some  of  the 
directors,  who  reported  that  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied.      Conceiving,  there- 
fere,  that  there  was    not   the   slightest 
ground  for  the  motion,  he  should  oer* 
tainly  vote  against  it. 
.    Sir  M .  fV.  BidUif  thought  there  had 
been  a  very  gross  af»use  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  hospital.    He  would  ven< 
ture  to  state,  that,  with  respect  to  the 
Greenwich  hospital   estates,  and   every 
other  estate  in  the  kingdom,  land  could 
not  be  let  at  the  same  price  which  it  had 
produced  last  year.    In  common  justice 
to  the  landed  gentlemen  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  he  thought  it  right  to 
aay,  that  every  one  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  reduction  of  his  rental. 
In  his  opinion,  the  expenditure  of  the 
hospital  in  purchasing  and  enclosing  land 
could  never  be  repaid  under  any  circum« 
stances  whaterer.    A  select  committee, 
however,  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
inmiiriDg  into  the  revenue  of  the  hospital, 
and  of  ascertaining  whether  the  monies 
had  been  usefully  laid  out.     He  cofisi« 
derad  that  the  public  interest  would  be 
much  benefitted  by  the  sale  of  tbe  estate^ 
tod  that  Doonestep could  lead  to  that  mea- 
sure but  the  report  of  a  committee  of  that 
House.    With  respect  to  the  iodividuab 
who  had  managea  the  estate,  he  would 
not  o£br  a   single   observatkm   against 
Ihem  I  ther  might  have  lessened  the  re- 
wenue  of  the  hospital,  but  he  believed  it 
had  been  from  an  erroneous  idea,  and 
IKM  from  any  improper  motives. . 
.  Mfk  Crwfer  said,  there  was  but  one 
poi«t  on  which  the  two  hon.  baronets 
agreed,  namely,  that  the  estatea  of  Green- 
wich hospital  ouffht  to  be  sold.    In  1805 
m  committee  haa  been  appointed  to  ito- 
quire  into  the  improvemenu  that  wok  re* 
commended,  and  to  form  ad  estimate  of 
the  profits  that  might  be  expected  to  re- 
•ult  in  different  years.    It  was  calculated 
tiMOf.  ia  1819.  ttd  ISMt  the  cxpeiises 
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wooM  be  diminished,  and  the  profits  in- 
ereased.  In  1815,  the  income  was  very 
considerably  improved,  and  although  the 
tents  of  fiirms  had  fallen  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country,  yet,  upon  the  whole 
renUl  of  43,000/.  there  would  not  be  a 
defalcation  of  1,500/.  a  year.  This  was 
a  tolerably  good  proof  that  the  estates 
had  been  well  managed.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  rent-roll  had  been  doubled  within 
the  last  eleven  years.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  the  hon.  baronet 
had  not  made  out  any  case  of  misconduct 
against  tbe  directors  of  this  estate. 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  that  if  the  manager 
of  an  estate  had  not  conducted  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  it  was  a  sufficient  case  to 
inquire  into  his  conduct,  although  he  had 
not  received  any  bribe,  or  been  influenced 
by  any  pecuniary  motives. 

Sir  Af.  W.  RidUy  rose  to  explain.  He 
did  not  attribute  to  the  managers  of  the 
estate  any  unworthy  motives,  but  he  con- 
ceived tmit,  under  erroneous  ideas,  they 
had  laid  out  more  money  on  the  estate 
than  it  could  ever  repay. 

Sir  Charles  Pole  said,  that  the  directors 
seldom  attended  the  court,  and  the  pro« 
perty  was  not  likely  to  be  so  well  con- 
ducted as  by  being  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  nothing  else  to  do.  He  thought, 
however,  that  if  tills  enormous  estate 
were  sold,,  the  public  would  derive  very 
considerable  advantages.  The  expenses 
attending  it  were  now  more  than  quintu- 
ple what  they  were  in  1815.  By  sdlmg 
this  esute,  and  the  G<dden  Yale  esute, 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  the  directors 
would  have  a  laice  sum  of  moner  which 
they  must  every  day  stand  b  neea  of. 

Sir  Joiepk  Yorie  could  not  conceive 
what  reasons  hon.  gentlemen  had  for  sel- 
ling the  estates  belooginff  to  the  hospital. 
If  m  hmds  were  sold,  the  hospital  might 
as  wdl,  unon  the  same  principle,  be  md 
with  it.  with  respect  to  the  directors, 
of  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  be  one, 
the  House  night  be  assured  that  they 
were  not  of  that  vaetHafing  description 
whidi  had  been  conceived;  there  weve' 
some  sturdy  iellows  amon^  them  who 
could  and  would  attend  to  foe  interests  of 
the  public. 

Sir  Charles  Mtmi  briefly  replied^  irben 
the  House  divided : 

For  the  notion  ..«•.•.•..•.«•«  M 
Against  it  •••«•••.•••  9S 
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XjKCONSTITOTfOKAX.     InTBBFXREVCK 

or  THB  Military.]  The  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  rote  to  tabmit  bis  proposition 
0n  the  subject  of  military  obstructions  in 
the  streets— a  subject  wtuch,  he  said,  had 
.certainly  acquired  yery  great  importance 
from  tlie  manner  in  which, it  had  been 
discussed  by  ministers.  This  was  the  first 
time,  he  belieTed»  where  there  was  an  ad« 
nitted  breach  of  law,  that  it  had  been 
attempted  to  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  a 
wantof  a  perfect  or  complete  communica- 
tian  between  the  military  and  civil  power* 
The  defect,  he  apprehended,  was  not  in 
the  law  as  it  at  present  stood,  but  in  the 
want  of  power  in  the  rainisten  to  put  it  in 
execution.  The  noble  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department  had  said,  that 
be  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  see  the 
law  put  m  execution  in  this  very  important 
instance,  but  had  been  obliged  to  confess 
diat  he  had  failed  in  his  endsavoors,  from 
••  want  of  due  communication  from  the 
flMlitary  authorities.  What  the  feelipgs 
of  the  ministers  were  when  they  had  re- 
conrse  to  that  apology,  for  sudi  he  held 
it  to  be,  he  did  not  mean  to  consider ;  but 
the  representation  to  the  House  and  the 
country  was  this,  that  the  noble  secretary 
4>f  state,  the  chief  constable  of  Westmin- 
eter,  and  the  head  of  the  police  of  the 
country,  had  been  tinable  to  execute  the 
duties  of  that  situation,  because  the  mili- 
tary took  possession  of  the  harness  of  the 
pohce  without  consulting  4iim,  or  sending 
mm  any  communication  on  the  subject. 
It  beoune  their  lordships^  therefore,  to  in- 
terfere to  restore  the  proper  communlca- 
tiqn,  and  to  support  Uie  ministers.  The 
stateef  the  case  was  briefly  this:  his  noble 
friend  (theearlof  Essex)  had  been  stopped 
in  the  streets  by  a  sentinel,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded to  acts 'OT  violence  which  amounted 
4o«  breach  of  the  law.  Mis  noUe  friend 
had  slated  Che  circumatances  to  the  House, 
«nd  the  noble  viscount  at  theliead  of  the 
hone  deparUnent  had  psomised  that  he 
would  take  the  proper  steps  to  make  the 
civil  power  act  on  these  oceasioBs,  and  that 
the  military  should  only  act  as  aoxiliaries. 
He  had  been  satisfied  with  that  promise  of 
the  noble  secretary  of  state:  but  the 
same  ffiound  of  complaint  had  again  oc- 
curreo.  The  street  was  obstructed  by 
the  BBilitary ;  and  his  noble  friend  having 
asked  where  were  the  constables,  was  an- 
■mied  hj  the  mMmt  **  we  have  ootkmg 


to  do  with  eonstablea  here;'*  and  kk 
point  of  fact  there  were  no  constables  ia 
attendance.  How  had  this  happened  I 
Was  it  because  the  noble  viscount  tiad  not 
kept  his  word,  or  was  it  because  he  hai 
found  it  impossible  to  remedy  the  evif  f 
Was  it  because  there  was  a  power  abovB 
the  law,  which  in  defiance  of  law  called 
out  the  military  to  act  as  police  officers, 
without  any  communication  to,  or  control 
from,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  or  the 
civil  power  I  He  was  sure  Che  noble  vi»f 
count  had  redeemed  his  pledge  as  far  aa 
depended  on  him;  and  thermre  it  be* 
came  their  lordships  duty  te  And  out  what 
power  it  was  above  the  law  ^hich  thug 
acted  in  defiance  of  the  law.  He  had  al- 
ways thought  that  fSmr  every  such  proceed- 
ing in  this  country  there  were  public  re- 
q>onsible  ministers,  but  now  the  minister* 
of  the  Crown  came  down  and  said,  **  wo 
are  not  responsible,  because  there  is  a 
defisct  of  communication  between  the  mi* 
litarv  and  civil  powers."  The  grounds 
of  tnis  apology  were  extraordinary  in 
themselves,  and  particularly  extraordinary 
considering  the  quarter  from  whence  they 
came.  Thehr  lordships  had  been  told  by 
one  minister,  diat  though  this  was  not 
strictly  legal,  yet  the  law  most  give  way 
to  pyblic  convenience.  Such  things 
mij{ht,  indeed,  pass  for  a  time,  until  the 
grievance  was  felt;  but  the  moment  it 
was  felt,  the  remedy  ought  to  be  applied. 
The  argument,  however,  was,  that  the 
law  must  give  way  to  public  convenience, 
and  the  uhistration  was  the  precedent  ia 
Mr.  Hastings^s  trial.  What  an  illustra- 
tion frooi  the  noble  viscount,  who  had 
been  Sperfcer  of  the  House  of  CommonSt 
and  iriio  mvst  be  so  well  acqurfnted  vrith 
the  usttes  and  privileges  of  pariiament  f 
The  illustration  was  Uken  from  those 
cases  in  which  direetions  were  given^ 
through  the  high  steward,  by  the  king,^  ia 
the  highest  court  of  justice— the  high 
court  of  pariiament— tor  the  military  to' 
assist  the  civil  power  in  protecting  the 
privileges  of  parliament— an  illustration 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  present  case. 
He  remembered  to  have  heard  it  stated, 
too,  that  if  the  thing  was  illegal,  it  mattered 
not  much  by  whom  the  illegality  wan 
committed,  whether  bv  a  man  with  a  staff 
or  B  man  with  a  sword ;  and  as  the  sword 
was  the  better  mstrument  of  the  two,  the 
man  with  the  sword  would  be  the  better 
officer.  It  was  no  slight  proof  of  the  bad 
mrit  of  the  tfanca,  when  b  minister  could 
thua  speak  of  B  mode  of  prMct^Bg  whidi 
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set  the  milUary  power  above  the  civil. 
He  had  always  cofisidered  that  the  mili- 
tarv  power  could  only  act  ander  the  con- 
Iroi  of  the  civil  power  in  this  country, 
aad  therefore  he  preferred  the  man  with 
the  staff  to  the  man  with  the  tword  in 
natters  of  policOy  because  the  man  with 
the  staff  was  the  legal  and  constitutional 
<dicer— 'because  he  was  sworn  to  keep  the 
peace,  while  the  man  with  the  sword  was 
sworn  only  to  obey  his  officer — because 
the  man  with  the  staff  acted  at  his  own 
peril,  and  was  himself  responsible  for  any 
breach  of  the  law,  while  the  man  with  the 
sword  was  responsible  only  for  his  obe« 
dience  to  his  officer's  orders.  There  was 
1)0  illegality  in  the  roan  with  the  staff  act- 
ing on  these  occasions  in  clearing  the 
streets  of  nuisances.  In  every  corporate 
town  there  was  an  authority  to  remove 
carts  standing  in  the  way,  and  to  clear  the 
streets  of  nuisances.  It  was  perfectly 
justifiable  by  law  to  take  steps  to  re- 
move such  nuisances.  But  then  the  mili- 
tary had  been  caUed  in  aid  of  the  civil 
power  to  keep  the  access  clear  to  the 
fligh  court  of  parliament ;  and  this  was  in- 
troduced as  an  illustration  of  the  propriety 
of  employing  the  military  as  police  officers 
en  such  occasions  as  those  from  which  the 

f  rounds  of  the  late  complaints  had  arisen, 
tut  why  were  the  military  called  out  on 
such  occasions  as  those  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
trial  ? — to  defend  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
Qient,  which  were  coeval  with  the  common 
law,  which  existed  before  any  statute  law, 
end  formed,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  common 
law  of  the  land.  But  in  the  present  in- 
atance  the  proceeding  was,  according  to 
their  own  admissions,  illegal ;  and  minis- 
ters acknowledged  that  they  were  unable 
to  remedy  the  defect.  He  now,  therefore, 
only  asked  their  lordships  to  enable  them 
to  complete  the  remedy;  and  for  that 

furpose  he  would  move  an  address  to  the 
Vince  Regent  to  inform  the  House  by 
what  authority  the  military  had  been  called 
cut  on  the  13th  instant,  and  what  were 
the  orders  under  which  they  acted.  He 
knew  the  misrepresentations  of  his  con- 
duct which  had  gone  abroad^  as  if  he  had 
been  attacking  the  military,  and  holding 
them  up  as  objects  of  jealousy  and  alarm 
to  the  country.  None  of  their  lordships 
could  so  far  misunderstand  or  misrepre- 
sent his  motives,  his  words,  or  his  actions. 
Ko  one  could  have  a  higher  respect  than 
be  had  for  these  gallant  servants  of  Uieir 
country*  Mo  one  could  feel  more  grate- 
fid  to  them  £»  their' most  disttogvishad 
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services :  no  one  could  regard  them  with 
greater  admiration  than  he  did.  But  his 
anxiety  was,  that  in  the  internal  affiura  of 
the  country  the  civil  power  should  main- 
tain that  paramount  situation  which  the 
constitution  had  assigned  to  it;  and  he 
was  sorry^to  see  that  there  qipeared  in 
some  quarter  a  disposition  to  coodaot 
every  thing  in  a  military  way,  in  imitation 
of  the  practice  of  those  countries  where 
civil  liberty  was  unknown.  His  motion 
was,  that  it  appearing  that  on  the  ISth  of 
this  month  the  streets  had  been  obstructed 
by  the  military,  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  praying  that  he  would  inform  the 
House  by  whose  orders  they  had  been 
called  out,  and  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  orders  under  which  they  acted.  He 
thought  it  right  to  state,  that  he  had 
watched  the  conduct  of  the  military  yes- 
terday, and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  it 
appeared  highly  exemplary,  and  that  the 
police  officers  had  been  in  attendance* 
if,  therefore,  the  noble  viscount  would 
assure  the  House  that  the  power  and  con- 
trol over  the  military  on  these  occasions 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  ministers 
and  the  civil  power,  he  should  be  ready 
to  withdraw  the  motion. 

Lord  SidfHouth  thought  it  right  to  recall 
to  their  lordships'  recollection  thecircum^ 
stances  of  the  case,  before  they  decided 
on  the  motion  now  made.  Some  time  ago 
a  complaint  had  been  made  by  the  noUe 
earl  oppoaite,  that  he  had  been  obstructed 
in  passing  along  the  streets  by  a  soldier, 
who  had  accompanied  the  obstruction  with 
acts  of  outrage.  He  had  then  stated  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  on  all  occasions  where 
the  military  were  called  out,  even  for  eon* 
venience,  a  competent  number  of  civil 
officers  ought  to  attend.  It  so  happened 
that  none  were  present  on  that  occasion. 
He  had  stated,  that  the  order  for  calling 
out  the  military  had  not  originated  with 
him,  and  that  no  communication  had  been 
made  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  he  pro* 
mised  that  he  would  take  the  proper  steps 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  civil  officeis 
on  such  occasions.  The  noble  marquis 
bad  dignified  him  witli  the  title  of  the 
chief  constable  or  officer  of  police  of  West* 
minster ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  a  most 
diligent  magistrate  of  Bow*street  was  the 
head  of  the  Westminster  police,  and  direct 
tions  had  been  sent  to  him  to  cause  ohril 
officers  to  attend  invariably  on  all  such 
occasions*  On  the  day  previous  to  the 
occAsioo  of  the  kte  fojial  marriagty  dino* 
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ItOQt  to  Ihat  eAot  had  baen  Mot,  widi  «n 
exprast  ftotemeiit  that  it  was  not  to  be 
considered  u  an  order  merely  for  that  oc- 
caiioD,  but  for  all  occauons  when  the  mi- 
litary were  called  out.  He  therefore  had 
certainly  done  all  that  depended  on  him. 
But  a  few  days  after  another  instance  of 
complaint  on  the  same  ground  had  oc* 
curred.  and  he  had  then  suted  that  there 
was  a  defect  of  arrangement  in  this  parti- 
cular»  because  the  secretary  of  state  ought 
to  be  informed  when  the  military  were 
to  be  called  out  even  for  conTenience.  In 
cases  of  tumult  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  secretary  of  state  to  suppress  it  by  the 
ci?il  power  if  possible,  and  to  call  for  the 
aid  of  the  military  only  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity. On  mere  occasioos  of  state,  it  would 
beadroiued  that  he  need  not  interfere; 
for  insUnce,  when  tlie  guards  were  called 
out  to  attend  the  sovereian :  but  when  the 
military  were  called  out  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, the  secretary  of  state  ought  to  be 
apprised  of  the  intention,  that  he  might 
remonstrate  against  it  if  he  thought 
proper,  or  allow  the  military  to  act  only 
as  auxiliary  to  the  civil  power.  He  took 
DO  blame  to  himself  for  not  having  sooner 
made  tbc  proper  arrangement  on  this  sub- 
ject. His  attention  was  not  called  to  it. 
He  had  examined  the  journals  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  records  of  his  office,  and 
found  no  instance  of  any  communication 
on  these  occasions.  Such  had  been  the 
practice— -whether  legal  or.not  he  had  not 
stated.  But  be  bad  said,  tliat  if  it  was 
illegal,  the  House   of  Lords  had  been 

Siiity  of  that  illegality  in  the  instance  of 
[r.  Hastings'  trial.  The  House  had  ap- 
pb'ed  on  that  occasion  to  have  the  guards 
called  oat  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and 
the  passage  through  Parliament-street  was 
interdicted  to  all  except  members  of  par- 
liament. It  was  not  parliament,  but  the 
House  of  Lords,  which,  if  it  was  illegal, 
had  made  the  law  give  way  to  convenience. 
He  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  pa« 
ramount  authority  was  the  civil,  and  that 
the  military  ought  only  to  be  used  in 
cases  of  necessity,  or  as  auxiliary  to  the 
civil  power  in  these  matters  of  police.  He 
admitted  that  there  ousht  to  be  a  public 
responsible  person,  and  that  the  aecretary 
of  state  ought  to  be  con8ulted,  but  it  had 
never  been  so.  Now,  however,  when  the 
Bobiect  had  been  brought  before  their 
lordships,  he  did  sqr  that  some  effectual 
arrangement  ought  to  be  made  on  this 
anbjeet«  so  that  on  the  one  hand  the  sub- 
ject shovU  not  be  deprived  of  bis  juit 
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rigbtSt  And  that  a  due  attention  should^  on 
tl^  other  hand,  be  paid  to  the  dicnity  and 
convenience  of  the  sovereign.  The  noble 
marquis  would  use  his  discretion  whether 
or  not  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  was  ex- 
tremely happy  to  hear  the  declaration  of 
the  nMe  viscount,  and  thought  himself 
not  only  justified  in  withdrawing  his  mo- 
tion, but  called  upon  to  do  %o.  He  had 
searched  the  journals  of  parliament  also, 
and  he  had  not  found  that  the  military 
had  been  usually  called  out  without  the 
authority  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  expressed  his  aa- 
tonishment  at  the  complaints  which  had 
been  mode  at  calling  out  the  military,  and 
the  allegation  on  so  insignificant  a  ground 
that  it  was  a  breac:h  of  the  law.  it  had 
been  usually  done  ever  since  he  had 
been  resident  in  this  country,  and  was 
for  the  convenience  of  tne  subject. 
He  believed  it  had  been  the  constant 
practice  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and 
the  practice  hod  naturally  increased  with 
the  improvements  in  society.  On  occa^ 
sions  of  drawing-rooms  ana  levees,  few 
comparatively  attended  in  former  times : 
but  when  such  a  crowd-— he  had  almost 
said  mob — went  to  court  bb  they  had  seen 
yesterday,  the  most  serious  inconvenience 
must  have  been  felt  without  the  att«ad» 
ance  of  the  military.  The  noble  earl 
(Essex)  had  stoted,  that  he  had  with  a 
sort  of  Quixotic  daring  purposely  put  him- 
self in  the  way  of  this  obstruction.— [Cries 
of  Order,  order  I] 

The  Earl  of  Essex.    I  stated  no  such 

thing. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick*  Then  a  nobte 
lord  ia  another  place  made  that  statement 
f Order,  order!].  He  was  not  aware  of 
being  out  of  order,  and  would  therefore 
sit  down  to  hear  what  objection  was  made 
to  what  he  had  said. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed^  that 
whether  it  had  been  stated  or  not  in 
another  place,  the  noble  earl  was  certainly 
out  of  order  in  making  the  allusion. 

The  Earl  of  UmericL  Well,  then,  w 
1806,  a  time  not  to  be  forgotten,  there 
hall  been  no  complaints  of  this  kind.  It 
had  about  that  period  been  asserted  that 
not  one  of  our  soldiers  could  remain  on 
the  continent,  except  as  a  prisoner  [Order, 
order  1].  He  insisted  upon  his  being  ia 
order.  And  now  when  our  soldien  had 
returned,  after  having  accomplished  the 
deliverance  of  Europe,  it  was  said,  that 
their  appeannoe  in  tlus  slreel  to  guard 
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them,  for  the  convenience  of  tfie  puMiCi 
was  a  breach  of  the  law.  The  miliiarfv 
within  his  own  knowledge,  ha<|  behaved 
better  than  the  constables.  He  had  seen 
three  footmen  beaten  confoundedly  by  the 
constables*  Upon  the  whole,  he  thought 
the  assistance  oi  the  military  power  proper 
and  Beeessary,  and  that  there  was  no 
ground  whatever  for  calling  for  the  inter- 
ference of -sarliament. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  denied  diat  he  had 
pufposel^  put  himself  in  the  way  of  this 
obstruction,  which  was  not  of  so  insignifi- 
cant a  nature  as  the  noble  earl  appeared 
to  imagine.  The  outrage  was  such,  that 
it  manifestly  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
people  around ;  his  horse  was  struck,  and 
ois  life  direatened  by  ^  soldier,  and,  if  the 
noble  earl  hadli^ii  present,  he  must  have 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  appeal  made  to 
parliament.  He  wished,  however,  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  noble  ^ecretaiy  of  state, 
«s  to  the  manner  in  which  ibjf^  duty  of  the 
aole  management  and  control  upon  these 
occasions  was  assigned  to  the  home  de- 
partment ?  The  orders  upon  the  occasion 
alluded  to  came  from  the  lord  chamber- 
lain; but  be  wished  to  know  by  whom 
the  duty  was  assigned  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department  ? 

Lord  Sidmouth  said,  he  had  received 
the  Prince  Regent's  commands  to  take 
this  dutv  upon  himself  as  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department 

The  Earl  of  Essex  expressed  hioiself 
satisfied. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said,  he  had  a 
high  respect  for  the  noble  earl  ( Essex ) ; 
he  had  alleged  the  insignificance  of  the 
question  from  the  supposition,  that  the 
noble  earl  had  stated  his  having  gone  on 
purpose  to  see  whether  he  should  be 
atopped. 

Earl  Stanhope  begged  leave  to  inform 
the  noble  marquis,  that  he  could  not  with- 
draw his  motion  without  the  consent  of 
every  individual  in  the  House,  and  he 
could  not  know  whether  he  (earl  Stan- 
hope) intended  to  consent  or  not.  A 
noble  earl  had  talked  about  footmen  hav- 
ing been  confoundedly  beaten;  but  his 
reason  for  consenting  to  let  the  noble 
marquis  withdraw  his  motion  was,  because 
ministers  had  been  confoundedly  beaten 

SA  laugh].  The  noble  viscount  stated, 
uit  he  had  recehred  the  Prince  Regent's 
commands  on  this  constitutional  suoject, 
and  that  circumstance  he  considered  a 
complete  defeat  of  ministen.  He  was 
glad  they  were  beiteni  becauia  it  proved 
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the  truth  of  the  eld  proverb, 

<*  A  mMiitt#,  *  ipaniel,  mnd  a  utaloot  tree, 
"Tbe  oiorayoa  bcatUieoi,  tkey  tbe  better  be.>* 

The  Earl  of  JDont/e^  said,  that  afker  the 
satisfactory  and  manly  declaration  of  the 
noUe  viscount,  there  was  no  occasion  tc» 
persist  in  the  me«ioB*  He  himself  had 
seen  the  military  on  the  diqr  when  the 
lord  mayor  went  ap  to  eourl  obstructiB^ 
the  streets  for  no  useful  purpose  whatever, 
when  there  was  no  well-dressed  mob,  nor 
any  mob.  If  this  matter  had  not  been 
brought  forward,  the  abuse  would  have 
continued ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the 
accident  had  hiqppened  to  his  noble  fnend^ 
instead  of  happening  to  some  obscure  in^ 
dividual,  with  neither  means  nor  indina^ 
tien  to  bring  it  forward.  The  bdiaviour 
of  the  military  yesterday  had  been  exem- 
plary, and  indeed  no  one  could  meet  in 
the  streets  any  of  those  eallant  men,  with 
the  tokens  of  their  hi^ly  distinguished 
services,  without  feeling  his  heart  swell 
with  admiration^  But  the  object  was  to 
check  that  disposition  for  military  parade 
on  every  occasion  which  appeared  to  pre* 
vail  in  some  quarters,  and  to  employ  for 
the  internal  services  of  the  country,  ia 
matters  of  police,  that  sort  of  force  which 
was  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  con* 
stitution. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

BAmc  Rbbtriction  Bill.]  The  Sari 
of  Liverpool^  in  rising  to  move  the  order 
of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on  ^ 
this  bill,  observed,  that  no  difoeoce  of 
opinion  could  exist  as  to  the  impolicy  of 
removing  the  restriction  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  some  further  tiffie  to  be  allowed 
the  bank  for  that  purpose.  In  stating  that 
he  proposed  to  keep  in  view  that  the  bank 
should  resume  cash  payments,  and  at  the 
earliest  period  consistent  with  the  publie 
interest,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  state  that 
this  was  his  opinion,  but  it  was  also  recog* 
nised  by  the  very  preamble  of  the  bilL 
He  should  now  state  the  object  and  pur* 

Eose  of  the  bill,  and  the  grounds  on  wnich 
e  proposed,  that  if  no  niew  circumstances 
intervened,  the  bank  at  a  limited  period 
should  resume  cash  payments.  He  had 
already  stated,  that  without  some  further 
time  bemg  allowed,  it  woold  not  be  ad- 
visable to  remove  the  restrictions.  By  tha 
bill  passed  in  180S,  the  restrictions  worn 
to  last  during  the  war  and  sis  montha 
after ;  that  lunitation  was  pn^r^  becausa 
it  was  fitting  that  we  should  have  Uie  whole 
subject  conodened  in  tht  fint  six  mootfaa 
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ftfter  the  war.    But  V  the  raitrictkms  were 
necettarj  dorkig  the  war,  the  first  aiz 
nontht  after  the  termiiiation  of  it  was  of 
all  periods  the  most  improper  for  the  re» 
samption  of  cash  payments.    There  was 
during  that  time  such  a  refolsioQ  in  pro- 
perty, from  the  cessation  of  the  great  I 
government  expenditure«  from  the  circunn  | 
stance  of  commerce  finding  new  Tents,  and 
leaving  many  of  its  old  diannels,  as  ren- 
dered such  a  period  most  critical  and  dan- 
gerous.    The  experience  of  every  war 
proved  the  embarrassment  consequent  on 
a  return  from  war  to  peace,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  most  successful  wars  proved 
this  in  the  greatest  deme.     There  were 
persons  now  living,  who  recollected  that 
on  the  peace  of  176S  the  sreatest  appre- 
hensions were  entertained^  whether  the 
finances  of  the  countrjr  would  be  e^oal  to 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt.    When 
any  one  considered  the  duration  of  the 
late   war,  the  extensive   establishments 
which  had  been  kept  up,  the  character  of 
a  war,  which  was  directly  aimed  at  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  they  would  not 
be  surprised  that  the  change  should  be 
accompanied  by  considerable  embarrass- 
ment.   But,  looking  to  the  evils  as  merely 
of  a  temporary  nature,  their  lordships 
were  bound  to  proceed  with  great  caution 
on  a  subject  so  immediately  connected 
with  them  as  that  now  under  their  consi- 
deration.   Considerable  diflBnrence  of  opi- 
Bion  existed,  whether  the  measure  of  1797 
had  on  the  whole  been  productive  of  good 
or  bad  effects:  on  that  subject  he  would 
not  now  give  any  opinion ;    but  there 
was    one    disadvantage   which   he   had 
always  considered  as  resulting  from  the 
veasure  of  1797,  namelv,  the  difficulty  of 
again  returning  to  the  old  system.    now« 
ever,  he  had  not  the  leost  difficulty  in  say- 
ing, that  the  bank  ought  to  return  to  cash 
payments  as  soon  as  possible.    He  took 
the  5th  of  July  1818,  in  preference  to  a 
shorter  period,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
credit  and  interest  of  the  country,  and  the 
interest  of  the  bank,  to  consider  at  once 
what  would  be  the  first  period  when  they 
could  resume  with  safety  their  payments, 
than  to  enact  a  measure  for  a  shorter 

Etiiodf  with  the  intention  of  renewing  it 
r  another  period.  The  wisest  course  for 
parliament  to  follow  was,  to  endeavour  to 
•  form  a  judsment  of  the  period  when  the 
bank  could  with  safety  re-open  their  pay- 
mento.  From  the  enormous  expenditure 
of  the  last  five  years  of  the  war,  nearly 


the  whole  specie  of  the  country  had  been 
exported.    Even  at  the  times  when  he 
used  all  his  efforts  to  induce  their  lordships 
to  agree  to  that  expenditure,  as  the  only 
means  to  bring  the  country  with  safety  out 
of  the  struggle,  he  never  denied  the  effects 
it  would  have  on  the  financial  system,  and 
internal  afiairs  of  the  country.    Many  of 
the  speculations  published  in  the  Report 
of  the  bullion  committee  had  been  com- 
pletely falsified  by  events.    The  restore* 
tion  of  peace  in  1814,  and  last  year,  had 
liad  the  effect,  by  stopping  the  forei^ 
expenditure,  of  bringing  back  the  specie, 
even  more  rapidly  than  ever  he  had  anti* 
cipated.     But  af^r  so  long  a  foreign  ex* 
penditure,  as  that  since  1808,  it  was  not  a 
favourable  exchange  of  a  few  months, 
which  would  bring  back  things  to  their 
former  level;  this  would  require  some  con- 
siderable time.    An^  measure  which  could 
be  adopted  for  forcmg  the  bank  to  return 
prematurely  to  cosh  payments,  would  only 
nave  the  efect  of  defeating  its  own  pur-» 
pose.    They  would  go  into  the  market 
with  the  greatest  possible  disadvantages, 
and  in  order  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of 
specie  to  meet  the  expected  demands,  the v 
would  be  obliged  to  take  steps,  which 
would  counteract  the  circumstances  ope- 
rating beneficially  in  their  favour.    But 
what  security,  it  might  be  asked,  was 
there,  that  at  the  end  of  two  yf&n  the 
resumption  would  take  place  ?    The  secu- 
rity was  in  parliaments  own  bands.     If 
parliament  did  not  think  fit  to  continue 
the  restrictions,  the  bank  were  bound  to 
resume  their  payments  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  Eari  of  Lautkrdab  thought,  that  if 
it  were  suggested  to  change  1818  to  1817, 
it  would  then  be  equally  left  to  parliament 
to  consider  what  might  be  necessary  under 
any  change  of  circumstances;  but  he 
could  not  confine  himself  to  so  narrow  a 
view  of  the  question.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  noble  earl  had  said  as  to  this  beinc  a 
continuation  of  the  old  measure,  he  (lord 
Lauderdale)  thought  it  completely  distinct 
from  any  former  measure  on  the  subject* 
The  noble  lord  knew  tfie  sensation  that 
was  at  first  excited  when  the  measure  woa 
proposed  only  for  six  weeks ;  that  it  wsa 
then  only  by  degreea  carried  on  to  the 
next  session ;  fimdly,  it  was  adopted  as  a 
war  measure  only ;  the  present  measure, 
therefore,  was  quite  new  m  principle.  The 
noble  lorid  thought  the  first  six  months 
after  a  peace  the  worst  period  for  resum- 
big  cash  payments ;  aaP|  certainlyi  at  that 
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time  a  great  change  inust  take  place  in  the 
employment  of  capital ;  but  this  made  the 
restriction  ten  times  more  dangerous.     It 
wos  the  shifting  of  property  on  such  occa- 
sions that  created  the  dSmger^and  rendered 
it  difficult  to  raise  supplies ;  but  if  means 
were  devised  for  the  greatest  possible  shift- 
ing of  property^none  could  be  so  effectual 
as  the  uncertainty  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium.   As  to  the  state  of  the  exchange, 
all   publications    on   the  subject   urged 
that  this  was  the  very  moment  most  fa- 
vourable for  a  resumption  of  payments. 
The  price  of  bullion  particularly  justified 
such  a  measure,  and  the  noble  lord  must 
excuse  him  if  he  called  the  present  bill 
completely  new  in  principle.    The  accom- 
modation to  the  bank,  so  much  insisted 
on,  only  showed  that  bargains  were  going 
en  between  the  bank  and  government. 
The  bank  could  never  have  advanced  six 
millions  if  they  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
in  cash;  and  whenever  they  did  expect  to 
pay,  the  advantages  to  government  were 
proportionally  diminished.     While  these 
dealings  were  goin^  on,  it  was  a  farce  to 
say  that  the  restriction  would  end  in  two 
years.    Fifteen  millions  had  been  advanced 
altogether,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
bank  to  resume  payment  unless  this  sum 
were  first  repaid.    Let  any  bank  director 
be  examined,  and  he  would  confess  that 
the  bank  could  not  be  open  without  having 
two-thirds  in  gold  upon  their  whole  ad- 
vances—The noble  lord  proceeded  to  con- 
tend, that  if  proper  measures  were  taken 
for  restoring  cash  payments,  six  months 
would  be  as  effectual  as  two  years ;  but  if 
the  financial  system  which  ministers  pro- 
)K>sed  were  followed,  namely,  that  of  ad- 
vances from  the  bank  to  the  government, 
twenty  years  would  not  be  sufficient.    The 
proposition  now  before  the  House,  in  his 
opinion,  therefore,  involved  in  it  the  most 
A-ightful  consequences-^nothing  less  than 
the  indefinite  continuance  of  a  pap^  cur- 
rency, not  payable  in  money,  and  which 
left  the  country  without  any  fixed  standard 
of  payments.     Nothing  could  be  more 
friglitnil  than  such  fiuctuation  of  our  cur- 
rency, especially  in  a  mercantile  country 
like  this.    The  noble  lord  next  asngned 
the  reasons  why,  for  years  during  the  war, 
the  people  had  not  complaint  of  the 
taxes  that  were  annually  imposed.    For 
five  years,  from  1808  to  1813,  new  taxes 
were  imposedt  to  the  amount  of  about  a 
million  yearly,  md  yet  the  people  did  net 
seem  to  feel  them  at  all.    Why  were  they 
so  much  dt  their  ease  under  this  apparently 
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increanngloadoftaxation?  Tbereasoawas^ 
that  the  progressive  depreciation  of  our  cur- 
rency made  the  sum  total  received  into  the 
exchequer  less  in  real  amount  than  it  was 
in   1808,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual 
addition  of  taxes.    In  illustration  of  this 
remark,  the  noble  lord  stated  the  amount 
of  the  different  sums  received  into  the 
exchequer  during  these  years  as  compared 
with  the  price  of  bullion.    The  people  did 
not  complain  of  taxation,  however  im- 
mense in  its  apparent  amount,  because 
gold  was  at  the  rate  of  5/.  7s.  per  oz. ;  but 
when  it  fell  to  about  4/.per  oz.,  and  when 
the  bank-note,  instead  or  being  worth  only 
I5s,  became  worth  19i.  6</.,  then  the  pres- 
sure of  taxation  was  felt,  and  the  people 
complained  most  loudly.     He  contended 
that  the  necessary  effect  of  this  measure 
would  again  be  to  increase  the  issues  of 
the  bank.    The  country  banks  would  also 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  again  inundate 
the  country  with  their  notes.   Down  would 
go  the  value  of  our  paper  currency,  and 
the  country  would  again  bear  the  weight 
of  taxation  without  complaint,  because  the 
effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  pound  note 
again  to  IBs.  and  the  taxes  would  be  re- 
duced at  least  one-fourth  of  their  value. 
In  this  way,  he  believed,  the  present  bill 
would  operate;  and  he  would  call  upon 
the  House  to  pause  before  they  adopted 
a  measure  that  would  create  such  changes 
in  the  state  of  property,  and  in  the  rela- 
tions between  debtor  and  creditor.    With 
this  view  he  should  propose  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  bill  should  be  fixed  to  the  5th 
of  July,  1817)  instead  of  the  5th  of  July, 
1818,  that  parliament  might  have  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  amply  discussing  this 
most  important  subject.    Another  reason 
was,  that  he  did  not  think  that  this  per- 
mission to  alter  the  currency  of  the  country . 
should  be  sold  to  the  bank,  in  considera-* 
tion  of  its  pecuniary  accommodations  to 
the  government.    Had  the  noble  lord  any 
notion  of  the  immense  profits  which  the 
bank  had  made  since  the  restriction  waa 
first  imposed?  In  1797  bank  stock  soM  at 
120  per  cent.;  since  then  it  had  risen  to 
260.    Taking,  therefore,  their  capital  at 
11  milHoas  some  odd  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  here  was  a  clear  addition  to  the 
amount  of  about  17  millions.     Besides 
which,  the  bank  had  divided,  since  the 
above  period,  32  per  cent,  on  their  capital 
in  the  shape  of  bonuses,  making  about 
3  millions  more.    They  had  also  regidarly 
paid  the  10  per  cent,  of  income  tax  od  the 
dividenda  of  the  proprietprs,  which  in  itself 
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amounted  to  no  incontiderable  turn;  to 
that*  upon  the  whole,  he  estimated  that, 
since  the  restriction  of  cash  payments,  they 
had  gained  a  sum  of  24  millions,  or  up- 
wards of  200  per  cent,  on  their  original 
capital.     Withm  these  fevr  years  we  had 
thus  given  them  no  less  than  2t  millions ; 
and  what  he  complained  of  was,  that  the 
aame  system  which  created  this  enormous 
shifting  of  property  was  still  to  be  con- 
tinued.    Did  the  noble  lord  really  believe 
that  there  would  be  a  greater  facility  of 
returning  to  cash  ,'payrocnts  at  the  end 
of  two  years  tlian  there  was  at  present. 
Would  there  not  be  much  more  difficulty 
when  the  pound  note  was  reduced  to  \5s, 
in  value,  as  would  in  all  likelihood  be  the 
case,  than  now  when  it  was  worth  19^.  (^,1 
If  the  quantity  of  bank  paper  was  in- 
creased, as  he  had  endeavoured  to  show 
must  necessarily  be  the  efiect  of  the  pro- 
posed transactions  between  government 
and  tlie  bank,  would  not  the  noble  lord 
have  to  lament  that  the  operation  of  re- 
storing cash  payments  was  thrown  entirely 
out  of  his  power?  In  imitation,  therefore, 
of  the  practice  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  would  re- 
Commend   that  the  duration  of  the  act 
should  be  as  short  as  possible.    For  it  was 
observable,  that  while  the  restriction  was 
only  prolonged  for  six  months  at  a  time, 
or  from  year  to  ^ear,  the  bank  acted  cau- 
tiously in  their  issues,  and  for  years  the 
difference  in  value  between  their  paper 
and  specie  was  scarcely  perceptible :  but 
the  moment  it  was  prolonged  during  the 
war,  all  restraint  was  thrown  ofl^  and  their 
paper  became  speedily  depreciated.    The 
n^ociations  going  on  with  the  bank,  he 
asserted,  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
preamble  of  the  bill.   That  preamble  stated 
]t  to  be  important  that  cash  payments 
should  be  restored  as  speedily  as  possible, 
whereas  the  pecuniary  accommodations 
from  the  bank  would  necessarily  have  the 
effect  of  postponing  it  to  a  distant  and 
indefinite  period.     The  truth  was,  that 
this  bill  took  the  currency  of  the  country 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  noble  lord,  who 
was   responsible  to  the  country  in  his 
honour  and  character,  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  twenty  four  bank  directors, 
who  were  only  responsible  to  their  own 
constituents,  whose  interests  were  entirely 
distinct  from  those  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  noble  earl  concluded  with  moving 
that  the  words  «<  July  5, 1817/'  should  be 
inserted  instead  of  •<  July  5, 1818.'* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  shortly  replied. 
He  had  already  assigned  the  reasons  why 
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it  appeared  to  him  that  a  decided  pre« 
ference  should  be  given  to  two  years  In- 
stead of  onok    The  noble  lord  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  bank  had  conducted  them- 
selves very  prudently  for  years  after  the 
restriction  of  cash  payments.   What,  then, 
was  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  value 
between  their  notes  and  coin  which  aAeN 
wards  took  place  >    He  ascribed  it  not  to 
an  over  issue  of  their  paper,  but  to  the 
immense  drain  of  specie  created  by  the 
successive   campaigns    in    Portugal    and 
Spain.     Wlien  that  foreign  expenditure 
ceased  to  operate,  we  saw  an  immediate 
rise  in  the  exchnnges  of  the  country,  and 
the  value  of  bank-paper  rose  with  a  rapi- 
dity that  could  hardly  have  been  expected. 
Now,  however,  peace  being  restored,  our 
foreign  expenditure  had  ceased,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  sonpose,  with  the  noblio 
lord,  that  the  same  difference  of  value  be- 
tween bank-notes  and  specie  would  recur. 
This  he  thought  a  sufficient  answer  Co  the 
predictions  of  tlie  noble  lord.      AH  he 
asked,  therefore,  was,  time  to  enable  the 
bank  to  prepare  for  the  resumption   of 
cash  payments;  not  a  (qw  weeks,  not  ti 
few  months,  but  a  time  that  seemed  in  all 
human  probability  sufficient;  for  it  was 
evident  that,  this  country  having  bcecf 
drained  of  its  specie  for  years  together^ 
the  favourable  exchanges  of  a  few  months 
could  not  again  restore  it.     There  had 
already  been  a  beginning  of  the  remedy 
of  the  evO,  but  it  must  take  some  time  to 
complete  it.    He  thought  that  the  course 
of  events,  far  from  confirming  the  doc- 
trines of  the  bullion  committee,  as  the 
noble  lord  imagined,   hoV^in  fact   over- 
thrown them.    That  committee  asserted^ 
that  the   unfavourable   state   of  the  ex- 
changes was  occasioned  by  a  superabun- 
dance of  bank  notes,  and  that  even  the 
return  of  peace  would  not  remedy  the 
evil.    It  was  manifest,  however,  that  on 
the  cessation  of  our  foreign  expenditure 
the  foreign  exchanges  had  most  rapidly 
improved.      The  policy  of  government 
was,  that  it  was  extremely  desirable  that 
the  country  should  return  to  cosh  pay- 
ments; and  the  only  difference  nhich  on 
this  point  existed  between  him  and  the 
noble  lord  was  with  regard  to  the  time. 
The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  bank  direc- 
tors would  of  course  look  to  the  interests 
of  their  own  constituents.     He  agreed 
that  they  would  naturally   do  so,    and 
would  assert  that  it  was  right  they  should. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  bank  derived 
considerable  advantages,  the  government 
(2P) 
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had  a  right  to  expect  accommodations  in 
return.  He  denied  that  the  advances 
made  by  the  bank  would  occasion  any 
pohsidcrable  difference  in  their  capacity 
of  returning  to  cash  payments;  but  if  they 
did,  the  bank  had  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands,  as  they  might  demand  repayment 
of  the  loans  which  they  had  advanced. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  perfectly 
competent  for  parliament  to  resort  to 
other  measures. 

The  amendment  was  then  put,  and 
negatived  ivithout  a  division.  The  earl 
of  Lauderdale  next  moved,  that  after  the 
words  "  5th  July,  1818,"  there  be  in- 
serted the  words  <<  and  do  longer.*'  The 
earl  of  Liverpool  opposed  this  amendment, 
on  the  ground  that  enough  was  stated  in 
the  preamble  to  show  that  parliament  was 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  bank 
resuming  cash  payments,  and  that  any 
I'estrictive  clause  of  this  sort  went  only 
to  deprive  it  of  the  exercise  of  its  discre* 
tiooary  powers.  The  amendment  was 
then  negatived  without  a  division,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  bill  went  through 
the  committee,  and  the  House  having 
resumed,  the  bill  was  reported  without 
^ny  amendment. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS^ 

Friday^  May  17. 

RspoRT  FROM  Select  Committee 
ON  Seeds  and  Tobacco.]  Mr.  Frank- 
land  Lewis  reported  from  the  select  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  into  the 
policy  of  imposing  an  increased  duty  on 
the  import  of  foreign  seeds,  and  who  were 
instructe'd  to  consider  of  the  laws  relative 
^o  woollen  goods,  and  the  trade  in  wool ; 
and  also  to  consider  of  the  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  growth  of  tobacco  in  .Great  Bri- 
tarn ;  that  they  had  further  examined  the 
matters  to  them  referred;  and  had  direct- 
ed him  to  make  a  report  thereof  to  the 
House,  with  several  Resolutions  there- 
upon. The  report  was  read;  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  committee  are  as  fol- 
low: 

1.  *<  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
inittee,  that  any  legislative  interference 
which  might  affect  the  supply  of  linseed, 
clover  seed,  and  smaller  seeds,  would  not 
hold  out  such  a  prospect  of  relief  to  the 
agricultural  interest  as  to  induce  the  com- 
xnittee  to  recommend  measures  which 
they  find  likely,  in  some  degree,  to  affect 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  country ;  but  that  the  com- 
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mittee  are  of  opinion  that  the  remotal  of 
the  duties  now  levied  on  rape  cake  and 
linseed  cake  imported  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  and  tend  materially  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  grain  for  the  supply  of  the 
home  market. 

2.  **  That  it  appears  to  this  committee, 
that  neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate  of 
this  country  are  ill  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco,  but  the  difficulties 
which  would  attend  the  collection  of  a 
duty  on  tobacco  grown  at  home,  and  the 
temptation  which  would  be  held  out  to 
defraud  the  revenue,  so  long  as  the  pre- 
sent duties  on  tobacco  imported  continue 
to  be  levied,  are  such  as  to  induce  the 
committee  to  be  of  opinion  that  no  alte- 
ration, under  the  present  circumstances, 
should  be  made  in  the  laws  relating  to 
tobacco." 

Soap  Excise  Bili;.]  Lord  Milton 
presented  a  petition  from  several  soap 
manufacturers  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  stating,  that  the  additional 
duties  on  hard  soap  were  extremely  in- 
jurious to  their  interests.  The  noble  lord 
moved,  that  the  petition  be  brought  up. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  he  had  con- 
ceived, that  the  soap  duty  bill,  when  in- 
troduced by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite, was  merely  a  regulation  bill,  and 
not  imposing  an  additional  duty.  He  put 
it  to  the  candour  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, whether  the  bill  had  not  been  repre- 
sented as  a  regulation,  merely,  and  depre- 
cated so  unfair  a  practice. 

Mr.  Lushington  was  unconscious  of 
having  represented  the  bill  in  the  manner 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  baronet.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  had  distinctly  stated  that 
the  bill  imposed  an  additional  duty. 

Mr.  Fonsonby  observed,  that  if  the 
right  hon.  member  had  stated  the  bill  in 
that  manner,  no  one  in  the  House  had 
heard  him,  except  perhaps  the  few  who 
sat  immediately  near  him. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  as  the  petition 
was  directed  against  a  tax  bill,  it  could 
not  be  received  according  to  the  orders  of 
the  House,  established  for  a  century. 

Lord  Lovelies  observed,  that  the  bill 
affected  the  woollen  manufacturers  se- 
verely, as  soft  soap  could  seldom  be  used 
in  their  manufactures. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  of 
course  considerably  influenced  by  the 
drawback. 
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Mr»  Asian  conceived  the  measure  par- 
tial, iMid  iojurious  to  the  luanufacturer^. 

Mr.  Barclay  expressed  himself  to  the 
same  effect,  and  recommended  the  post- 
ponement of  the  measure  until  the  House 
could  be  enabled  to  give  it  the  considera- 
tion its  importance  merited. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  said, 
that  it  should  be  postponed  to  Monday. 

I<ord  MiUon  was  extremely  sorry  that 
tl\e  petition  could  not  be  received,  as 
the  rejection  of  it  must  be  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  House.  He  lamented 
that  measures  were  at  any  time  intro- 
duced in  such  a  manner  oa  could  prevent 
petitions  from  being  received  against  them. 
The  measure  in  question  was  very  inju- 
rious to  the  manufacturers  of  the  country, 
and  would  press  particularlv  severe  on  the 
lower  orders  of  society.  Ihe  petition  was 
then  rejected. 

FlNAIZCES  Of  THE  COUNTRY.]      Mr.  J. 

p.  Grants  referring  to  his  motion  on  the 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  which 
he  fixed  for  Wednesday  next,  stated,  that 
aorae  alteration  would  be  necessary  in 
the  Resolutions  which  he  meant  to  pro- 
pose»  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
bad  made  a  new  atatement  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  the  unappropriated  part 
of  the  grant  of  last  year.  He  would  be 
obliged  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now 
to  inform  him  of  the  amount  of  that  sur- 
nlua ;  after  which,  with  the  leave  of  the 
House,  he  should  move  that  the  resolu- 
tions which  he .  meant  to  propose  should 
be  read  pro  forma^  for  the  purpose  of 
being  printed  before  the  debate  on  Wed- 
nesday* 

The  Chancellor  of  Ike  Exchequer  stated, 
tbttt  the  amount  of  the  unappropriated 
part  of  the  grant  of  last  year,  which  had 
•t  first  been  estimated  at  SjOQOfiOOl.  was 
now  found  to  be  about  £,000,000/.  or 
5,500,000/. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read  pro 
Jbrmat  and  the  debate  upon  them  adjourn- 
ed to  Wednesday. 

BOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Monday 9  May  20. 

Thahks  op  tub  House  to  Sir  Gal- 
anAiTH  Lowny  Coi«e.]  Lieutenant 
General  the  hon.  air  Galbraith  Lowry 
Cole,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  tlie  most 
honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  being  come 
tn  the  Houae*  Mr.  Speaker  acquainted 
bim  ititb  tbn  Keaolutiona  of  the  Houae  of 


the  3d  of  December  1812,.  of  the  7th  of 
July  and  8th  of  November  1S13»  and  of 
the  2ith  of  March  18H,  respecting  his 
services  in  the  battles  of  Salamanca  and 
Vittoria,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  at  Orthen; 
and 

Mr.  Speaker  gave  him  the  thanks  of  the 
House  accordingly,  as  follow eth : 

<*  Lieutenant-general  bir  Lowry  Cole^ 
altfiough  the  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  close  of  your  service  in  tlie  Penio'* 
sula,  and  your  appearance  in  this  Houso, 
would  in  ordinary  cases  have  precluded 
me  from  delivering  to  you  its  thanks  from 
this  place,  nevertheless,  your  distinguished 
name  and  actions  have,  in  a  manner  highly 
honourable  to  you,  induced  this  Houe>e  to 
depart  from  its  usual  course;  justly  de- 
sirous that,  in  terminating  such  a  war,  no 
demonstration  of  its  gratitude  should  be 
wanting  towards  those  who  haTC  deserved 
it  so  well. 

'*  Having  acquired  the  early  rudimenta 
of  your  profession  in  foreign  countries 
reputed  then  the  best  schools  of  the  mili^ 
tary  art,  and  having  matured  that  know- 
ledge by  practical  experience  through 
various  campaigns  in  Egypt,  Italy,  Portu-* 
gal,  and  Spain,  you  first  appeared  araongsit 
us  to  claim  our  thanks  for  vour  prompt 
and  decisive  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
Albuera. 

*'  In  that  victorious  army  which  re- 
established the  thrones  of  our  allies,  tliough 
all  were  brave,  yet,  by  the  fortune  of  war« 
I  the  skill  and  valour  of  some  were  rendered 
;  conspicuous  above  the  rest ;  and  the  gal- 
lant fourth  division  was  distinguished 
throughout,  by  the  highest  praises,  for  its 
enthusiastic  courage  and  heroic  devotion* 

**  Of  that  divbion,  to  which  all  eyea 
were  turned  in  every  battle,  you.  Sir,  had 
the  chief  conunand ;  and  your  growing 
renown  was  well  supported  by  many  brave 
companions  in  arms,  whose  names  will  for 
ever  live  in  our  annals. 

"  So  supported,  and  led  on  by  the 
greatest  captain  of  our  times,  you  Miared 
in  each  successive  struggle  and  triumph 
which  marked  his  progress,  from  th^ 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  at  Salamanca,  at 
Vittoria*  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  at  Orthes, 
to  the  final  establishment  of  his  standard 
within  the  ancient  provinces  of  France. 

<*  For  these  numerous  and  splendid  ser« 
vices,  it  is  now  my  gratifying  duty  to 
deliver  to  you  the  thanks  of  your  ooui^ 
try;  and  1  do  now,  therefore,  in  the  name 
and  by  the  conunand  of  the  Commons  of 
Great  JBritaiD  aadireland,  in  parliajsent 
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assembled,  deliver  to  you  their  unanimous 
thanks : — 

*  For  jour  distinguished  exertions  in 

*  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  on  the  ^d  of 

*  July  1812,  which  terminated  in  a  glori- 

*  glorious  and  decisive  victory  over  the 

*  enemy's  army.* 

"  And  also  ♦  for  your  great  exertions 
«  upon  the  21st  of  June  1813,  when  the 
«  French  army  were  completely  defeated 

*  by  the  allied  forces  under  the  marquis 

*  of  Wellincton's  command,'  near  Vittoria. 

"  And  anso  *  for  the  valour,  steadiness, 
^  and  exertion,  so  snccessfully  displayed 

*  by  you,  in  repelling  the  repeated  attacks 

*  made  on  the  positions  of  our  allied  army 

*  by  the  whole  French  force,  under  the 

<  command  of  marshal  Souit,  between  the 

*  25th   of  July  and  the   1st  of  August 

*  1813,'  in  the  Pyrenees. 

J*  And  lastly,  •  for  your  able  and  dis- 
f  tinguii^hed    conduct    throughout    those 

*  operations   which   concluded    with   the 
^  entire  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  Orthes,  on 

<  the  27ih  of  February  1814,  and  the  oc- 

*  cupation    of   Bourdeau    by  the   allied 
^  forces.'  " 

Upon  which  Lieut-General  Sir  Gal- 
ifraith  Loixfry  Cole  said, 

"  Sir ;  To  be  considered  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  my  country  as  deserving  ' 
their  thanks,  has  be^n,  and  will  ever,  I  . 
trust,  be  the  chief  ambition  of  my  life;  ' 
and  gratified  and  flattered  as  I  ought  and  ! 
do  feel,   Sir,   by  the  very  high   honour  ' 
"which  you  have  juilt  communicated  to  me, 
BO  man  is  more  sensible  than  myself  what 
little  intrinsic  merit  there  is  in  obtaining 
credit  under  the  eye  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  in  command  of  such  troops 
'i^  composed  the  fourth  division  of  the 
iate  army  fn  the  peninsula,  whose  enthu- 
siastic gaHaniry  (  words  used  hy  his  grace 
in  his  dispatches  after  the  battle  of  the 
Pyrenees)  at  all  times,   and  under  any 
circumstance^  during  the  last  five  years  of 
that  arduous  war,  deserved  and  obtained 
his  grace's  approbation,  and  to  which  I 
feel  conscious  1  an  principally  indebted 
for  the  honour  now  conferred  upon  me  by 
this  House,  and  for  my  reputation  as  a 
toldier. 

^<  If  any  thing  can  add  to  my  sense  of 
that  honour,  it  is  the  flattering  terms  in 
vhich  you.  Sir,  have  been  pleased  to 
commuiiicate  it  to  me,  and  for  which  I 
beg  to  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks.!' 

Thanks  ot  the  Housb  to  Lieute* 
vavt-Gekeraj:  Sis  Hevrt  Clintok.] 


Licut.-general  sir  Henry  Clinton,  Knigbt 
Grand  Cro^s  of  the  most  honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  being  come  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  him  that  the 
House  had,  upon  the  2Sd  day  of  June,  la 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  resolved, 
that  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  givmi  to 
him  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  exer- 
tions upon  the  18th  of  June  1815,  when 
the  French  army  commanded  by  Buona- 
part6  received  a  signal  and  complete  de« 
feat;  and 

Mr.  Speaker  gave  him  the  Thanks  of 
the  House  accordingly,  as  followeth  : 

**  Lieutenant- General  sir  Henry  Clio- 
ton  ;  Af^er  serving  through  the  long  camr 
paigns  of  the  peninsular  war,  from  Sala- 
manca to  Orthes  and  Thoulouse,  there  re- 
mained nothing  for  a  soldier  to  desire,  but 
to  be  present  at  the  great  battle  of  Water- 
loo; and  if,  in  that  terrible  conflict,  it 
were  possible  to  select  one  spot  more 
than  another  where  our  national  military 
character  was  put  to  its  fiercest  trial,  it 
must  have  been  that  where  you  were  com- 
manding, with  Hougomont  in  your  front, 
and  directing  or  su^orting  the  brave 
brigades  of  Byng,  Maitland,  and  Adam. 

*<  In  estimating  the  services  of  that  gal- 
lant army,  this  country  has  not  coatem- 
plated  alone  the  glory  of  a  single  day; 
they  have  looked  to  the  toilsome  marches 
and  sharp  combats  which  preceded  it, 
and  to  the  steady,  skilful,  and  victorious 
march  by  which  that  army  completed  its 
success,  and  entered  the  enemy's  capital. 
They  have  seen  also,  with  a  Just  exulta- 
tion, that  whilst  British  troops  heid  the 
gates  of  Paris  by  right  of  conquest,  their 
camp  displayed  at  the  same  time  a  model 
of  good  order  and  well-regulated  disci- 
pline, which  even  the  conquered  could 
not  but  applaud  and  admire. 

^'  Your  present  stay  amongst  us  we  un- 
derstand to  be  only  for  a  short  period. 
But  on  returning  to  your  brethren  in  arms, 
let  them  be  assured  by  you,  that  when- 
ever their  foreign  service  shall  terminate, 
they  will  find  that  their  great  deeds  have 
not  been  forgotten  by  us :  and  we  Crust, 
that  on  re«entering  the  metropolis  of  their 
native  country,  they  will  behold  some 
lofty  and  durable  monument,  which  shaU 
commemorate  to  the  latest  ages,  our 
never-ending  gratitude  to  the  armies  who 
have  fought  lor  us^  and  the  God  who  has 
delivered  us. 

<<  You,  Sir,  are  the  last  of  these  dis- 
tinguished officers  to  whom  our  thaaks 
have  remained   undelivered  |  sod  1  do 
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noWf  in  the  name  and  by  the  command 
of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  parliament  assembled,  deliver 
to  you  their  unanimous  tlianks  for  your 
Indefatigable  zeal  and  exertions  upon  the 
18th  of  June  1815,  when  the  French  army, 
commanded  by  Bnonaparte,  received  a 
signal  and  complete  defeat," 

Upon  which  Lieut,  general  Sir  Henry 
ClinUm  said; 

<*  Mr.  Speaker ;  I  am  extremely  grate- 
ful to  the  House  for  the  honour  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  the  vote 
of  its  thanks  for  my  services  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  a  reward  to  which  you,  Sir, 
so  well  know  how  to  give  the  full  value ; 
and  I  wish  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  am 
fully  sensible  of  the  favour  I  have  recei%'ed 
at  your  hands. 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  mention  the 
nttecke  of  Waterloo  and  not  to  feel  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  join  in  the  general  voice 
of  gratitude  to  the  hero  who  commanded 
us,  and  in  that  of  admiration  of  the  extra- 
ordinaiT  talents  which  he  has  so  long  and 
so  usefully  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  ' 

**  An  army  hastily  drawn  together, 
composed  of  the  troops  of  various  nations, 
and  amongst  which  were  counted  several 
brigades  jof  inexperienced  militia,  was  the 
force  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  had 
to  oppose  to  one  of  the  most  formidable 
and  best-appointed  armies  which  France 
ever  produced.  Every  ofGcer  and  soldier, 
I  am  persuaded,  did'  his  duty;  but  the 
duke  of  Wellington  alone  was  capable  of 
giving  union  to  sucli  a  force.  No  other 
man  living  could  have  rendered  the  ser- 
Tice  he  performed  with  an  army  so  com- 
posed. His  great  name  filled  it  with  con- 
fidence; by  his  constant  vigilance,  his 
undaunted  firmness,  and  the  exertion  of 
the  greatest  intrepidity  and  perseverance, 
be  was  able,  throughout  that  well-con- 
tested day,  to  defeat  every  effort  of  a 
powerful  and  enterprising  enemy,  and 
ultimately  to  gain  that  victory  by  which 
he  restored  peace  to  Europe,  and  increas- 
ed, to  the  impossibility  of  our  ever  acquit- , 
ting  it,  his  country's  debt  of  gratitude.'' 

Lord  CasUereafrh^  aAer  expressing  his 

f  ratification  at  hearing  the  exploits  which 
ad  led  to  the  termination  of  war,  and  had 
raised  the  glory  of  the  country  so  high, 
described  in  language  so  eloquent  and  so 
pecaliar  to  the  Chair,  could  not  help  en- 
tertaining a  hope  that  this  would  be  the 
last  time  such  services  would  be  required 
and  such  thank*  retuniedi  and  that  in 


future  the  blessings  of  universal  peace 
would  take  the  place  of  the  glories  of  war. 
It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the 
House  to  retain  such  addresses  as  those 
which  had  been  spoken  that  night  in 
their  Journals.  He  was  sure  that  he 
spoke  the  sense  of  the  country,  when  he 
said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  any 
where  the  glory  of  our  arms  so  well  de- 
scribed as  in  those  brilliant  displays  of 
eloquence  to  which  the  House  liaa  just 
listened  with  so  much  delight  [Hear, 
bear!].  He  concluded  by  moving,  *<  That 
what  has  been  now  said  by  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  giving  the  thanks  of  this  House  to  lieu- 
tenant-general the  hon.  sir  Galbraith 
Lowry  Cole,  and  lieutenant'*general  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  together  with  their  an- 
swers theretoi  be  printed  in  the  votes  of 
this  day.'' 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem»  con. 

Gamb  Laws.]  Colonel  Wood  rose» 
to  propose  that  the  House  should  appoint 
a  committee  to  consider  the  present  state 
of  the  Game  Laws,  with  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  great  increase  of  poachmg,  and 
its  melancholy  consequences.  The  hon. 
colonel  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  view  of 
this  subject,  by  stating  the  recent  case  of 
the  murder  of  colonel  Berkeley's  game- 
keeper. The  poachers,  on  that  occasion, 
were  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  num- 
ber, and  all  armed  men,  while  the  game- 
keepers, who  were  employed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  game  on  the  lands,'  had  the 
humanity  to  enter  the  wood  unarmed, 
and  to  use  every  effort  to  dissuade  thoae 
poachers  from  persevering  in  their  pur- 
pose. Every  body  was  acquainted  with 
the  melancholy  result—one  man  was 
killed  and  several  wounded,  besides  those 
who  suffered  for  the  offence.  This  prac- 
tice of  poaching  was  not  only  formidable 
from  its  own  immediate  consequences, 
but  also  from  the  system  of  insubordina- 
tion to  which  it  necessarily  led.  The 
peasant,  in  the  first  instance,  became  ha« 
bituated  to  dishonesty ;  it  led  him  to  noc- 
turnal prowlings.  He  was  up  all  nighty 
and  consequently  could  not  work  all  day. 
He  proceeded  onwards  from  depredation 
to  depredation ;  when  game  did  not  fall  in 
his  way,  he  plundered  a  sheepfold,  and  at 
length  endea  his  life  on  a  gallows.  It  was 
impossible  to  amend  this  vitiated  system, 
unless  some  mode  could  be  devised  of 

Ereventing  or  regulating  the  sale  of  gamc« 
r  there  were  no  receivers,  there  would,  of 
courscy  be  no  thierea ;  and  it  could  not  be 
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concealed,  that  while  many  gentlemen^ 
who  occa&ionally  came  to  towoy  were  pro* 
secuting  poachers  on  their  own  estates, 
they  were  actually  themselves,  by  their 
purchases  of  game  for  their  tables  in  town, 
encouraging  the  thefu  It  was  notorious 
that  game  was  openly  sold  in  the  metro- 
poh's,  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  punish 
the  peasant)  until  the  mode  of  sale  could 
be  checked.  Ko  man  went  out  poaching 
who  had  not  previously  found  a  market 
for  his' spoils.  The  matter  could,  he  was 
persuaded,  be  so  regulated,  th^t  every 
gentleman's  manor  would  be  protected, 
and  the  public  be  legally  and  properly 
supplied  with  game.  With  this  view  he 
would  move,  ^^  That  a  committee  be  ap- 

Eointed  to   take  into   consideration  the 
iws  relating  to  game,  and  that  they  do 
report  their  observations  thereupon  to  the 

House  s" 

Mr.  Banhez  saitl,  he  saw  no  objection 
to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member,  as  it 
now  stood,  though  he  differed  from  him 
in  many  of  the  principles  which  he  had 
laid  down.  He  hoped  the  result  of  going 
"iato  a  committee  would  lead  to  some  sys- 
tem for  the  better  preservation  of  game. 
The  lawSy  indeed,  as  they  now  stood, 
wera  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  if  they 
were  adequately  executed.  The  period 
of  the  session  was  somewhat  late,  and  in- 
convenient for  bringing  forward  a  subject 
upon  which  it  was  likely  a  great  variety 
of  opinions  would  be  entertained;  but  at 
the  tame  time  he  sliould  vote  for  the 
committeoi  for  the  reason  he  had  already 
«tated. 

Lord  Catilenagk  suggested,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  waive  any  discussion 
upon  the  question  until  it  had  been  con- 
sidered in  the  committee,  especially  as 
there  were  several  important  subjects 
fixed  for  their  consideration  that  night. 

Mr.  Cwnaen  said,  be  should  vote  for 
the  committee,  but  from  views  of  the 
subject  totally  different  to  those  enter- 
tained by  the  hon.  mover.  He  wished  to 
see  the  game  laws  so  modified,  that  they 
might  lose  that  character  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  great  cause  of  the  aocrease 
of  poaching. 

The  motion  was  then  carried,  and  a 
committee  appoiitted* 

Poor  Bills.]  Sir  jetton  Brifdg^^ 
in  rising  to  move  the  discnai^  of  his  two 
orders  for  the  Committee  on  the  Poor 
Removal  bill,  end  the  committee  on  the 
PoorBeliefbillyetated,  that  he  WM  induced  S 
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so  to  do  solely  in  consequence  of  a  com« 
munication  from  Mr.  Curwen,  member  for 
Carlisle,  who.  had  given  notice  of  a  mo* 
tion  for  a  committee  on  the  poor  laws  at 
large,  and  who  wa^  anxious  that  sir  Eger- 
tQn*s  bills  should  be  suspended  till  the 
result  of  that  committee  was  laid  before 
the  House. 

CONSOLIDATIOK     OF     THE     EnGLISIT 

ANp  Irish  Exchequers.]     Mr.  Vtsey 
Fitzgeraldf  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
of  Ireland,  having  moved  that  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  on  the  7th  article  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  that  the  several  ac^ 
counts  which  had  been  presented,  relative 
to  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  together  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  finance, 
should  be  referred  to  it,  spoke  as  follows: 
In  calling  upon  tbe  cpmmittee  to  fulfil 
the  resolution  which  Was  entered  into  in 
tlie  last  session,  I  feel  that  I  have  not  so 
much  to  apologize  for  having  delayed,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  present  sesjiion,  tp 
submit  this  aubject  to  the  consideration  of 
parliament,  as  I  have  to  excuse  myselC 
perhaps,  for  having  undertaken  it  at  all. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  regret  tliat  I  have 
done  so— audit  would  hi^ve  the  appearance 
of  affectation  if  I  did.  I  am  sensible  of  tbe 
motives  and  of  the  delicacy  which  have  in- 
duced my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Vansit- 
tart)  to  abstain  from  originating  the  pro- 
ceeaings  of  this  night:  but  I  feel  more 
than  ever  the  magnitude  of  the  question, 
the  difficulties  which  surround  it,  and  my 
own  inability  to  present  it  to  the  House 
as  I  ought.    Neither.  Sir,  is  it  easy  to 
bring  back  tbe  mind  to  topics  such  as 
those  which  I  shall  have  to  treat  of,  after 
the  eloquent  and  affecting  scene  which  the 
House  has  lately  witnessed,  or  to  subdue 
at  once  the  high  and  excited  feelings  which 
such  a  scene  gives  birth  to  [Hear,  hear!]. 
I  am  not  sorry,  therefore,  that  the  short 
conversation  which  has  just  passed  should 
have  intervened. — I  shall  endeavour  to 
recollect  myself— >and  I  confide  in  the  in* 
dulgence  of  those  whom  I  have  to  address* 
I  have  experienced  that  indulgence  b^ 
fore,  Sir,  when  I  have  had  to  bring  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  interests  of  my 
native  country  under  the  view  of  tbe 
House  of  Coaamons ;  and  I  know  that  the 
same  disposition  to  consult  those  ioteiesl^i 
whkh  this  parliament  has  ao  particularly 
manifested,  will  obtain  for  m^  and  fof  any 
long  and  -oomplioated  details  with  which  I 
fisar  I  may  lie  oUiged  to  UreubU  dia  oof»- 
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mittee,  an  attention  which,  I  am  conscfbus, 
my  own  hnperfeCt  statements  would  ill  de* 
serve.  Not,  Sir,  that  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land alone  arc  involved  in  the  decision 
which  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  conic  to. 
I  must  not  disguise  from  the  committee 
how  deeply  the  interests  of  every  part  of 
the  empire  most  be  affected  by  it. 

The  committee,  Sir,  will  not  desire  of 
me  to  recite  at  length  that  article  of  the 
act  of  union  which  has  been  especially  re* 
ferred  to  its  consideration ;  but  I  shall  of- 
fer to  you  the  opinion  formed  upon  it  by 
successive  committees  of  finance,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  those  opinions  were 
^rrned  by  them.  I  am  aware,  Sir,  that  I 
•hall  have  to  combat  the  objections  which 
an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.Bankes),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  last  committee,  felt,  and  which 
he  will  perhaps  deem  it  his  doty  to  re-urge 
this  night.  I  earnestly  hope,  however, 
that  the  recommendations  of  so  many  per- 
sons, who  entered  with  such  minuteness 
and  labour  into  the  consideration  of  this 
Urticle,  will  have  with  this  committee  a 
weight  which,  I  am  conscious,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  could  have,  when  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 

I  am  aware  too,  Sir,  that  I  shall  have  to 
enter  into  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
contribution  which  Ireland  has  been  re- 
quired to  pay  since  the  union  of  both 
countries ;  an  amount  greater  than  could 
liave  been  presumed  at  the  time,  when 
the  ratio  of  that  contribution  was  calcula- 
ted ;  an  amount  greater  than  the  authors 
of  that  calculation  could  have  deemed  it 
possible  for  her  to  provide.  They  could 
not  have  foreseen — who  could  have  fore- 
aecn,  a  war  of  such  duration,  and  of  such 
expense,  as  that  in  which  the  empire  has 
1[>een  since  engaged,  or  the  sacrifices  of 
England  while  she  waged  it?  But  if  I 
am  compelled  to  show  that  the  contribu- 
tion imposed  upon  Ireland  was  sreater 
than  she  ought  to  have  been  called  upon 
to  bear — that  its  weight  has,  in  fact,  ac- 
celerated the  period  at  which  parliament 
t)ccame  competent  to  review  the  compact, 
let  me  not  be  supposed  to  contemplate, 
with  different  feelings  from  the  House  or 
the  country,  that  measure  whicli  has  been 
the  source  of  our  security,  and  the  key- 
stone of  British  power,  which  has  made 
Ireland  a  sharer  in  your  councils,  and  in 
the  fame  that  you  have  acquired — which 
lias  made  us  "  Participcs  Uberlatis  seep- 
irique  BritannV*  [Hear,  bear !].  No,  Sir, 
if  the  necessity  of  reviewing  the  act  of 
union  has  been  produced  by  Uie  sacrifices 


which  Ireland  hAs  made  to  you»  doing  her 
best  to  keep  pace  with  those  which  Bri- 
tain made  m  the  causeof  humanity  and  of 
freedom ;  if  I  am  able  to  show,  that  it  is  by 
those  sacrifices  that  her  debt  has  grotvn  to 
its  present  magnitude,  I  should  leave  the 

Suestion  of  to-night  with  fearless  confi- 
ence  to  your  decision,  and  the  wisdom 
and  rastice  of  a  British  parliament. 

When  the  contribution  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  towards  the  expenditure  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  fixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fifteen  parts  for  Great  Britain, 
and  two  for  Ireland,  the  arrangement  was 
made  for  twenty  years  from  tlie  time  of 
the  onion,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
joint  charges  were  to  be  defrayed  in  such 
proportion  as  the  united  parliament  should 
deem  reasonable,  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  average  value  of  the  exports  and  im* 
ports  of  the  respective  countries,  or  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  principal 
articles  of  consumption  in  both.  There 
was  another  scale  of  estimate  which  has 
never  been  afforded,  though  contemplated 
by  the  act  of  tmion,  namely  a  general  tax, 
if  such  should  have  been  imposed,  on  the 
same  descriptions  of  Income  m  both  coun- 
tries, at  the  end  of  such  period  and  pro- 
ceeding on  these  data,  parliament  is  cm- 
powered  to  revise  the  scale  of  contribu- 
tion, unless  it  should  have  in  the  interme- 
diate time  declared,  what  under  certain 
contingencies  onlv  it  could  declare,  that 
with  such  exemptions  in  favour  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  as  circumstances  might  ap- 
pear to  demand,  the  expenditure  of  the 
empire  should  be  defray ea  indiscriminately 
bv  e^ual  taxes  imposed  on  the  like  arti- 
cles m  both  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
But,  Sir,  whether  that  contingency  has 
arisen,  and  whether  the  necessity  for  ex« 
ercising  the  power  which  the  act  confers 
has  arisen  also,  I  am  now  to  show. 

It  is  provided  by  the  same  article  of  the 
act  of  union,  that  if  at  any  future  day  the 
separate  debts  of  each  country  shall  have 
been  liquidated,  or  if  the  values  of  the  re- 
spective debts,  estimated  according  to 
tneir  annual  interests  and  sinking  funds, 
shall  bear  the  same  proportion  with  the 
respective  contribution  of  each  country', 
and  if  it  shall  appear  (making  allowance 
for  a  small  variation  in  the  said  value) 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  coun- 
tries will  admit  of  their  contributing  indis- 
criminately, and  by  equal  taxes,  to  the 
general  expenditure,  it  shall  be  competent 
to  parliament  to  declare,  that  all  thture 
expensei  together  with  the  interM  md 
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charges  on  alt  joint  debu  contracted  pre- 
TiouB  to  such  declaration,  shall  be  defrayed 
indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes,  subject 
to  the  exemptions  and  abatements  which 
I  have  before  stated,  as  provided  for  in 
the  antecedent  part  of  the  said  article. 

The  committee  of  finance  appointed  in 
the  year  1811,  of  which  my  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Vansittart)  was  chairman, 
and  who  were  the  first  who,  in  fact,  as* 
certained  the  principle  on  which  the  ac- 
count of  joint  contribution  was  to  be  taken, 
were  the  first  also  who  called  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  to  this  important  arti- 
cle. The  increase  in  the  debt  of  Ireland 
had  been  so  much  more  rapid  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  that  they  directed  calcula- 
tions to  be  made  of  the  proportions  of  the 
value  of  both,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the 
subject  under  the  notice  of  parliament. 
According  to  tlieir  report.  Sir,  the  actual 
value,  estimated  according  to  the  current 
prices  of  the  public  funds  of  that  day,  was 
m  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  nfteen. 
If  valued  as  annuities,  the  proportions 
were  nearly  the  same,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  debt  being  redeemed  at  equal  rates 
of  interest  in  each  country.  These  values 
were  altered  in  some  degree  by  the  addi- 
tion of  stock  created  in  the  same  year, 
and  by  the  omission  of  the  Irisli  unfunded 
debt ;  but  the  committ^  concurred  in  re- 
porting generally,  that  the  values  of  the 
respective  debts  in  the  difierent  ways  in 
which  they  had  directed  them  to  be  taken, 
varied  little  from  the  proportion  which  the 
act  of  union  had  prescribed;  the  variation 
was  in  fact  at  that  period  very  inconside- 
rable. 

In  the  following  year,  Sir,  the  accounts 
not  being  sufficiently  complete,  the  inquiry 
was  retarded,  and  a  fatal  event— the  cfeatn 
of  Mr.  Perceval-^interruffted  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee  when  they  were  on 
the  point  of  being  resumed.  The  com- 
mittee was  revived  in  1813,  but  contented 
itself  with  ascertaining  the  joint  account, 
and  reporting  on  the  increase  of  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  the  revenue.  The  com- 
mitteeof  1815gaveto  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
ject the  most  anxious  attention ;  the  de- 
tdiled  report  of  their  opinion  is  that  which 
I  shall  now  press  upon  your  attention.  At 
that  time,  Sir,  the  excess  of  Irish  debt 
was  great  above  the  union  proportion. 

I  will  not  now  advert  to  the  effect  which 
the  cancelling  of  stock  in  England  had 
upon  the  debt  and  sinking  fund  of  this 
country — that  may  belong  f  another 
branch  oi'  this  subject ;  but  it  appealed; 
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that  the  total  amount  of  the  public  funded 
debt  of  Ireland  was,  on  the  5th  of  January 
1815,  127,865,000/.  and  deducting  that 
purchased  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
redemption  of  the  national  debt,  th^re  re- 
mained   on   that  day  a  funded  debt  of 
105,000,000/.    The  sinking  fund  then  ap- 
plicable. Sir, was  2,087,000/.,  and  the  whole 
charge  of  interest  on  the  funded  debt,  un- 
expired annuities,  and  sinking  fund,  was 
5,900,000/.     This  was  exclusive  of  the 
charge  of  4,500,000/.  raised  in   1811,  for 
which  provision  has  hitherto  been  made 
by  Great  Britain.     On  the    calculation 
made  in  the  last  year,  but  including  the 
unfunded  debt  as  well  as  the  4,500,000/. 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  propor- 
tions were  found  to  be  at  about  2  to  L'^.  rar- 
liament.  Sir,  will  not  be  governed,  I  am 
aware,  by  the  opinion  of  a  delegated  body 
of  its  own  members,  but  your  committee, 
interpreting  this  article,  with  reference  to 
what  must  have  been  in  the  contemplation 
of  both  parliaments  when  the  act  of  unioa 
was  framed,  with  reference  to  the  whole 
spirit  and  context  of  the  apt,  were  deci- 
dedly of  opinion,  that  the  legislature  hav- 
ing acquired  the  riglit  of  consolidating  the 
debts  and  expenditures  of  the  two  couvr- 
tries,  retained  that  right,  although  thp 
debt  had  passed  the  proportion  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  of  2  to  15,  as  fully  as  if  that 
right  had  been  acted  upon  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  report  of  1811  had  as- 
certained their  approximation  to  within 
100th  part  of  the  larger  of  such  debts.    It 
will  be  found  in  the  papers  on  your  table, 
copies  of  which  I  believe  have  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  members  in  a  pnnted 
form,  that  the  values  of  the  funded  and 
unfunded  debts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, on  the  first  of  February  last,  were  as 
follows  :— 

At  5  per  cent  as  2  to  12-65 
At  4  per  cent,  as  2  to  12-41 
At  3  per  cent,  as  2  to  12-19 
The  proportions  are  about  the  same,  if 
estimated  at  the  current  prices  of  stock 
in  the  last  week.    I  beg  to  observe,  that 
the  loan  of  1811,  which  I  stated  as  re- 
maining isnprovided  for,  is  included  in 
this  calculation.    The  committee  will  see 
the  extent  of  the  variation  since  that  pe« 
riod,  when  the  consolidation  of  the  debts 
and  exchequers,  were  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  House. 

Not  only  because  I  am  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  but  that  I  oay  adhere  to 
that  order,  which  the  reports  on  your 
table  have  ob^ervcdi  I  shall  state  the 
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•mount*  Brslf  of  the  funded  debt  of  Ire- 
Ittod  00  tlie5tb  of  January,  1816,  then  the 
uofuuded  ddit,  with  the  total  charge.  I 
ahall  then,  Sir»  recapitulate  the  principal 
branches  of  our  perroaDeol  revenue,  under 
the  head*  of  custoois,  excite,  inland  taxes 
(which  though  managed  by  the  aame 
board,  it  will  be  more  contenient  to  take 
aeparate),  stamps,  together  with  the  post- 
office,  and  other  casual  revenues.  With- 
out occupytnp^  much  of  the  time  of  the 
committee,  with  details  of  expenditure,  or 
eccounts  of  the  progress  of  our  revenue,  or 
the  improvement  of  our  internal  resources, 
it  is  due  to  Ireland  to  state  what  have 
been  the  exertions  she  has  made,  and  how 
great  the  contributions  she  has  paid.  The 
revenue  of  customs,  notwithstanding  the 
depression  in  the  last  year,  when  the  con* 
aumption  of  British  produce  was  so  greatly 
diminished,  was  yet  greater  than  in  pre- 
ceding years :  it  may  be  curioua  to  trace 
the  progress  of  this  revenue  in  Ireland* 
Our  earliest  official  records  of  tmde  were 
of  the  year  1698;  the  gross  produce  then 
was  only  18S,00at.  In  the  next  half  cen- 
tury,  the  produce  was  not  quite  doubled, 
but  it  more  than  doubled  in  the  fifty 
years  following,  the  produce  being  in  the 
year  1797,  8479OOO/.,  thus  in  one  hundred 
vears,  the  customs  had  increased  fourfoldi 
out  the  produce  in  the  year  1815,  was 
2,681, OOM.,  so  that  in  the  kst  eighteen 
years,  the  whole  amount  had  more  than 
trebled  the  fourfold  increase  in  the  last 
hundred  years ;  aad  since  the  union,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  of  this  revenue,  the 
noat  part  was  collected  on  foreign  mer- 
chandise imported,  as  that  act  prevented 
any  alteration  on  tlie  rates  of  British  ma- 
oufacture  for  twenty  years:  thus  pre- 
cluding the  state  from  making  an  import 
of  at  least  four  millions  value,  available  in 
a  financial  point  of  view.  Some  branches 
of  this  import  would  have  been  very  pro- 
ductive indeed.  And  it  is  a  circumstance, 
Barrowing,  as  it  does,  his  available  means, 
which  should  always  be  held  in  mind,  when 
an  Irish  minister  is  called  upon  for  reve- 
nue on  articles  of  consumption.  In  the 
year  1815,  the  per  centage  duty  on  ex- 
ports was  reduced ;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  ciutoms  in  the  last  year  exceeded  the 
preceding  year  in  the  amount  of  208,000^, 
the  increase  arose  on  wood,  which  pro- 
duced 12d,000{.,  and  on  wines  and  to- 
Imoco,  which  produced  100,000/.  The 
increase  on  these  articles  was  owing  to 
that  act,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  pro- 
poae*  ^  which  our  penaaneni  duties  were 
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brought  up  to  the  British  rate.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  depressed  state  of  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland  in  the  last  year,  and 
the  consequent  internal  distress,  I  have  na 
doubt  the  customs  revenue  would  have 
been  much  highen  It  will  be  invariably 
found  that  a  decrease  of  revenue  on  the 
import  of  British  manufactures,  is  the  ve» 
suit  of  »  diminished  export  of  corn  and 
provisions  from  Ireland.  It  is,  indeed,  aa 
obvious  and  inevitable  result.  The  real 
value  of  corn  and  provisions  exported  ia 
the  year  1815,  was  1,400,000^.  less  than 
the  year  before,  the  decrease  in  British 
manufacture  imported  was  to  the  amount 
of  1,000,000/.,  and  the  loss  to  the  reve« 
nue,  more  than  100,000/.  The  duty  am 
woollens  alone,  fell  off  86,000/. 

1  have  entered,  Sir,  into  this  detail,  be« 
cause  I  am  sure  it  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  committee  to  learn,  that  no  decrease 
has  taken  place  in  any  of  those  artielea 
upon  whicn  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  pro* 
pose  new  or  additional  imposts,  and  be« 
cause,  while  we  contemplate  the  growth 
of  our  resources  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  an  amount  of  revenue  higher 
than  ever  before  produced,  we  may  expect 
that  by  the  encouragement  affi)rded  to  ou^ 
agriculture,  and  the  markets  given  to  our 
produce,  as  well  as  by  the  general  iov* 
provement  in  the  collection  w  our  reve- 
nue, that  revenue  may  be  madetooor* 
respond  still  nearer  with  the  expenses  of 
the  state.  The  measures  whicn  parlia* 
ment  has  lately  taken  are  eminently  cal* 
culated  to  improve  our  natural  resources* 
In  these  instances  your  liberality  has  beea 
wisdom.  In  the  last  year  the  export  of 
corn  of  all  sorts  was  1,512,000  barrels/ 
In  1818,  the  year  of  our  greatest  export* 
it  amounted  to  2,100,000  barrels;  but  I 
anticipate  sanguinely  the  operation  of  thai 
bill  which  affords  to  the  agriculture  of  Ire* 
land  the  best  enoouragenaent,  and  insuiea 
to  England  her  independence  of  foreign 
supply.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  too^ 
that  the  prices  of  grain  are  mdually  ad« 
vancing;  nor  should  the  Irish  grower  be 
discouraged,  as  the  shipments  since  tho 
5th  of  January  last,  have  amounted  to 
more  than  half  a  million  of  barrels.  Of 
linens,  our  peculiar  manufacture,  and  aU 
most  the  exclusive  source  of  the  wealtb 
of  the  northern  province,  the  expert  of 
1815  was  greater  than  that  of  ahv  year 
since  1803.  The  year  1795  was  disthi- 
guished  by  the  greatest  export  we  had 
ever  seat  out :  it  amounted  theo  to  forty* 
six  millioB  yards.    In  the  laat  yepr  it  waa 
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forty-three  millioii  three  handred  end 
eighty-three  thousand  yards.  I  kno«r  it 
hat  b«en  asserted  that  there  was  a  decrease 
ef  ten  million  yards.  I  know  not  how 
the  comparison  has  been  made :  I  speak 
ftom  facts  and  from  the  account  on  the 
Cable  of  the  House.  There  were  aliso 
exported  of  Irish  cotton  one  million 
aeven  hundred  thousano  yards,  valued  at 
869OOM.;  we  had  not  before  exported 
them  to  any  extent,  but  several  manu- 
Actories  have  been  recently  established  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  on  an  average 
of  the  three  years  preceding  the  union, 
compared  with  the  three  last  years,  the 
increase  in  cotton  wool  and  yarn  imported 
will  be  eeen.  The  quantity  of  cotton  vam 
has  been  doubled  since  the  union.  I  have 
aatisfaction,  Sir,  in  mentioning  this,  be- 
cause at  the  time  of  the  unions  the  ruin  of- 
this  manufacture  was  supposed  to  be  at 
hand,  and  much  evidence  was  produced 
before*  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  to 
ahow  that  it  could  not  withstand  English 
competition.  The  export  of  butter,  ano- 
ther  great  source  of  our  wealth,  has  been 
progressively  increasing.  The  real  value  t>f 
the  export  in  179S  was  840,00(». ;  in  the 
last  year  the  value  of  the  quantity  ex- 
ported was  S,i71»000l.,  although  the  price 
iMd  fallen  greatly  in  the  latter  year ;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  the  additional  protection 
atlarded  in  the  present  session  of  parlia- 
mdot  will  be  of  infinite  importance  to  us : 
in  giving  this  view  of  our  duties  of  customs 
«nd  of  the  principal  articles  of  our  exports, 
I  am  anxious  to  aflbrd  to  parliament  as 
accurate  a  statement  as  I  can  of  this  por- 
lioo  of  our  revenue,  and  of  our  national 
fesouroes  [Hear,  hear!]. 

The  dutlea  of  exciae  have  been  parti- 
cularly productive;  first,  with  respect  to 
spirits,  from  regulations  adopted  by  par- 
liament in  the  session  of  1815  and  1814; 
the  revenue  on  spirits  alone,  in  the  latter 
^r,  amounted  to  1,575,000^.,  being  an 
increase  beyond  the  preceding  year  of 
769,4;7M. ;  and  the  average  increase  in  the 
revenue  Urom  spirits,  in  the  last  four  years, 
was  over  1 81]  9fi8,00(A  I  shall  not  now, 
Sir,  with  this  question,  consider  that  of  a 
reduction  of  auty,  which  many  persons 
have  urged ;  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  in 
1810  the  duty  was  2r.  6tf.  the  gallon,  and 
that  the  excess  of  produce  in  the  year 
JS15  (though  not  so  great  aa  the  year 
1814)  was  ?d6,00(A  above  the  year  1610. 
The  average  ind*eaaed  produce  trf*  the 
malt  duty  in  Ireland  in  the  last  three 
years  amoonla  to  245^000^.;  the  entire 
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amount  of  the  revenue  prodaoed  froaa 
malt  in  1812  was  804,000^  In  I81S  it 
amounted  to  583,000{.,  and  in  tlie  laat 
year  to  655>000/.  I  must  in  candour, 
however,  remind  the  cominittee,  thatwc 
cannot  hope  for  a  continuance  of  a  pro* 
duce  so  great  as  this,  since  that  portioa 
of  the  duty  has  been  repealed  which  cor- 
responded with  the  war  duty  in  Great 
Britain.  The  excise  duty  on  tobacco 
yielded  in  the  last  year  560,0001.,  excio* 
sive  of  the  duty  of  customs  of  242,000<., 
making  the  whole  revenue  from  tobaoco 
800,0M.  I  need  not  advert  to  the  other 
minor  branches  of  excise,  they  are  ineoa* 
siderable  in  produce,  being  akogether 
much  under  100,000^ 

In  the  branch  of  assessed  taxea  thcra 
have  been  two  augmentations  made  by 
parliament  within  the  last  three  yesrs,  tliie 
first  of  25  per  cent.,  and  by  the  second, 
all  our  existing  ratea  were  assimilated  to 
those  of  Great  Britain.  The  prodooa  to 
1812  was  842,000/.;  in  the  last  year 
1681,000/.:  this  has  been  owing,  not  slone 
to  the  duties  being  raised,  but  to  the  Idk 
proveroent  of  the  collection,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  assessments  have 
been  made :  I  anticipate  this  year  a  atill 
greater  produce.  In  the  last  three  yeara 
the  increase,  as  compared  with  1812,  haa 
been  889,000/.  per  annum.  The  above 
is  exclusive  of  hearth  dutjr.  The  oona* 
roittee  are  aware  that  a  bill  is  now  in  pro* 
grass  for  relieving  particular  descriptiooa 
of  houses  f^om  tlie  latter  duty,  as  well  aa 
from  the  house  tax ;  parliament  thus  mark- 
ing its  diftposition  in  favour  of  the  lower 
orders  of  our  numerous  population,  who 
will  be,  if  those  bills  are  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature,  freed  from  the  pstyment  of  idl 
direct  taxes  to  the  state. 

The  net  produce  of  stamp  duties  in  the 
year  1816,  was  560,000/.  exclusive,  it  h 
to  be  observed,  of  the  duty  on  spirita  aod 
excise  licences,  which  have  been  trana- 
ferred  to  the  excise  department«  The 
stamp  duties  were  raised  in  the  laat  aenioo* 
and  1  estimated  the  annual  increaao  ai 
45,000/. ;  the  laat  six  months  of  the  year 
yielded  an  increase  of  56,0001.  Billaara 
now  in  progreas  consoltdating  the  lawa 
relating  to  stamp  duties,  and  I  anticipates 
narticularly  from  the  regulationa  enforced 
in  the  ($cea  of  couru  of  justice,  a  osevo 
beneficial  result  than  firom  any  increase  of 
duties-^the  checks  adopted  have  already 
been  fennd  most  efiectual,  aod  I  may  heco 
take  occasion  to  mention,  thatif  theacpa* 
rate  adati&iatration  of  the  fiaaneea  of  Iro- 
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ImA  fhooU  mm  teraiiiiite»  I  ihall  eode^ 
iNHir»  at  il  ii  mj  duty,  to  leave  at  litde 
tvoiiUe  aod  labour  at  I  can  for  my  right 
hoo*  friend  m  the  way  of  legMatioo  at 
aett  have  either  patttdi  or  are  now  patting 
through  thit  Hoote,  digetting  and  con* 
aolidating  the  kwt  aSacting  the  great 
branchet  of  our  revenue  [Hear*  hearQ* 
The  pott-ofioe,  and  the  other  catual 
aourcet  of  our  public  income*  I  may 
average  at  producing  190»00ttL  n  year. 
To  the  firtt  1  have  never  looked  at  merely 
a  productive  tooroe»  but  at  the  meant  oif 
great  general  accommodation  and  irn* 
provement;  and  it  hat  been*  particularly 
aiaee  the  union»  made  ettentiaUy  tubter" 
vienttothote  purpotet.  To  recapituhile 
the  whole.  Sir,  the  grott  produce  of  the 
vevenue  of  Irebnd  in  the  latt  year  wat 
upiwardt  of  teven  milliontv  and  I  ttate  the 
grott  producOf  becaute  the  expentet  of 
naM^ement  beiog  a  part  of  the  joint 
dorge,  the  turn  of  IfiOOfiOOL  it  what 
W9  have  available  for  debt  and  contri- 
bntioo. 

.  There  it  but  one  other  point,  Sir,  to 
which  I  detire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
eemmittee,  the  ttate  of  the  tinking  fund 
of  Irdand,  at  compared  with  our  unre- 
deemed debt,  and  at  contrttted  with  the 
tioking  fund  applicable  to  the  redemption 
of  the  debt  of  Ureat  Britain ;  I  compare 
them,  becaute  it  will  thow  that  the  tinking 
fund  of  Irehmd  being  to  much  richer  than 
the  Britith  tinking  fund,  England  would 
be  in  the  tame  proportion  benefited  by 
that  union  of  tinking  fundt  which  would 
Mlow  the  contolidation  of  debtt.  The 
income  of  the  tinking  fund  of  Ireland, 
applicable  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt 
in  Ireland,  it  ISSfiOOi.  being  at  1  to  35|; 
that  which  it  applicable  to  the  redemption 
of  Iritfa  debt  in  England,  it  l,665,000r. 
being  at  I  to  661,  both  our  tinking  fundt 
Biakwg  a  total  of  8,i0l,00(M.,  or  at  I  to 
50  on  the  whole  debt  of  Ireland,  while  the 
tinking  fund  of  Great  Britain,  aflected  at 
k  hat  been  by  the  operation  of  the  hte 
acta,  it  at  1  to  68f  Although,  Sir,  I 
ahall  iad  it  necettary  to  propoae  to  par* 
liament  the  cancelling  a  certain  portion  of 
ttoek  in  the  handa  of  the  committiooert  of 
the  national  debt  in  Ireland,at  a  provition 
tot  the  bteiett  of  the  treatury  billt  to  be 
Mued  lor  the  tervioe  of  Irehmd  in  thit 
year,  the  torn  required,  if  jMuliament 
ahould  approve  of  that  propotitioo,  will  be 
to  toMll,  at  not  materially  to  aibct  the 
general  ttate  of  our  tinkinc  fund*  Until 
aftar  aqf  r%hl  hoB*  fiiead  Aail  have  ttated 


the  fitiancea  of  the  year,  and  given  m^m 
general  view  of  the  public  expenditure,  I 
cannot  accurately  atcertaia  the  amount  of 
contribution  to  be  provided*  Our  tinkiiiff 
fund  will  ttill  be  richer  than  that  warn 
which  it  it  to  be  united.  It  it  to  be  le* 
membered,  that  we  have  never  recurred 
to  it,  until  we  had  exhautted  taxation; 
and  I  may  venture  to  premite  that  the 
utmott  turn  which  we  can  want  will  ttill 
leave  our  tinking  fund,  at  compared  with 
the  whole  of  our  debt,  at  1  to  lett  than 
54,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  will  be  at 
1  to  63.  The  proportion,  it  will  be  teeot 
it  greatly  in  our  favour,  nor  are  iheae 
contiderationt  to  be  lightly  thought  of*  I 
remember,  my  right  hon*  friend  latt  year 
ttated,  what  at  that  time  teemed  to  make 
a  great  imprettion  on  the  HootOt  that  the 
tinking  fund  of  Irehmd  wat  then  double 
what  the  unking  fund  of  Great  Britaat 
wat  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  ef 
the  French  revolution,  while  the  debt  ef 
Irdand,  areat  at  it  wat,  wat  not  half  ao 
great  at  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  wat  al 
that  period* 

Beifore  I  left  the  tubjectof  our  revenuta 
I  ought  to  have  adverted  to  thote  heade 
of  taxation  which  England  hat  adopled^ 
and  which  have  not  yet  been  tried  in  Ire* 
land ;  thejr  are  not  manv,  nor  would  they 
be  productive— not  proauctive  at  leatt  to 
the  extent  upon  which  gentlemen  maj 
have  calcultted*  We  mutt  take  into  ac« 
count  the  diminution  upon  tome  of  our 
exitting  branchet— in  thote  of  liceneee 
and  hearth«money  alone  you  would  lote 
more  than  900,000^  annually,  for  pariia* 
meat  mutt  bear  in  mind  that  vital  enact* 
ment  of  the  union  which  pieventt  your 
levying  a  Ux  on  any  article  higher  than 
that  Imed  in  Great  Britain*  I  have  my- 
telf  alwayt  cootideied  that  the  oontino* 
ance  of  the  hearth  duty  wat  only  to  be 
defended  on  account  of  our  exemption 
from  the  houte  duty  pakl  in  Great  Bntam* 
Betidet  the  houte  duty,  the  other  taxee 
which  we  have  not  are  all  in  the  excite; 
the  principel  one,  that  on  beer,  upon 
moral  and  political  groundt,  I  thoold  ex* 
trenwly  regret  to  tee  introduced  in  bw* 
land*  In  a  word,  all  that  we  could  yield 
to  you  would  be  inadequate  to  defray,  nee 
our  teparate  contribuUon,  at  the  act  of 
union  bat  impoted  it  upon  ut,  but  even 
that  defidenqr  which  our  nett  revenue  ex- 
hibitt,  madequate  at  it  it  to  meet  the 
annual  charge  of  the  interett  of  our  debt* 
I  tay  nothing  of  the  charge  which  thit 
year  will  addy  while  that  vevcnoe  haa  letl 
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80  great  a  portion  at  the  repeal  of  the  I 
mak  duty  will  deduct  from  it.  Betides, 
^ir»  the  daties  on  articles  of  British 
growth  and  manufacture,  yield  more  than 
half  a  million.  It  will  be  for  the  legisla* 
ture.to  consider  whether  the  ad  valorem 
duty  of  ten  per  cent*  can  be  continued 
after  the  internal  taxes  of  both  countries 
shall  have  been  equalised.  What  are  they, 
in  fact,  but  a  tax  upon  the  consumption 
of  our  people — they  are  paid  upon  every 
article  that  he  either  uses  or  wears,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  which  is  least 
able  to  pay.  I  know,  Sir,  that  for  twenty 
years  the  act  of  union  has  continued  them 
~— not  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue,  but 
under  what  I  deem  a  manifest  error,  the 

Srinciple  of  protecting  duties;   as  if  such 
uties  upon  British   industry   were  the 
neons  of  sustaining  or  improving  ours;  or 
as  if  deducting  ten  per  cent,  from  Irish 
oapital,  was  not  impairing  materially  those 
neans  which  were  wanting,  to  apply  to 
Ihe  improvement  of  other  objects  more 
auited  to  our  people,  our  industry,  and 
our  soil  [Hear,  hear!].     I  have  not  wil- 
Vogly  adventured.  Sir,  into  the  dbcussion 
of  a  point,  upon  which  I  know  political 
economists  have  differed,  and  upon  which 
great  misconception,  if  I  may  presume  to 
call  it  so,  exists  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries.  I  have  alluded  to  it  now, 
merely  as  connected  with  the  prospects  of 
our  future  revenue.    For  the  same  period 
of  twenty  years,  we  are  precluded  from 
touching  the  great  articles  of  salt  and 
coals,  and  I  am  glad  that  we  have  been  : 
it  is  very  questionable  how  far  the  first 
ought  to  be  made  more  a  source  of  reve- 
nue than  it  is,  and  connected  as  the  con*, 
aideration  must  be  with  the  revenue  drawn 
from  salt  in  this  country,  it  is  a  subject 
which  will  call  for  all  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  my  right  hon.  friend.    It  has 
been  my  duty,  in  candour,  to  remind  the 
House,  that  there  is  this  great  and  pro- 
ductive branch  of  revenue  comparatively 
untouched.  .  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  sus- 
pected  of  keeping  out  of  view  any  part  of 
our  future  resources.    I  should  deprecate, 
perhaps.  Sir,  any  great  augmentation  of 
the  duty  on  coals ;  the  effect  of  it  on  our 
manufactures,  as  well  as  on  the  comforts 
of  the  people,  who  have  no  internal  sop* 
ply,  would  be  severely  felt,  but  it  is  my 
duty  also  to  prevent  this  subject,  any  more 
Shan  the  other,  from  being  unnoticed  by 
Jthe  House. 

I  should  have  wished,  Sir,  to  have  con- 
fftiftpA  with  the  Mrrangemcnti  )o  t^  pro- 
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posed  to  parliament,  the  great  sriajecta  «JP 
the  ossmiilation  of  our  ourreacy,  and  Che 
state  of  the  exchanges  which  now  exbt,  it 
would  seem  unreasonably,  between  two 
parts  of  the  same  kingdom.     I  know.  Sir, 
that  its  present  rate  is  owing  to  that  dinai* 
notion  of  our  native  exports,  and  of  their 
value,  whjoh  afiected  us  in  the  last  year; 
and  I  fear  very  much,  that  when  we  come 
to  remit  any  considerable  portion  of  oor 
revenue,  to  meet   those  charges  wiiich 
have  hitherto  been   defrayed    by  loans 
raised  in  this  country,  tlie  evil  will  be 
much  aggravated.    I  call  it  an  evil,  Sir, 
although  it  does  operate    indirectly   aa 
some  separate  benefit  to  us.     It  does  not 
reconcile  me  to  it  that  it  acts  as  a  bounty 
on  our  exports,  or  even,  what  is  better 
still,  as  being  a  tax  upon  absentees,  that  it 
keeps  some  portion  at  least  of  our  gentry 
resident  at  home.    If«  Sir,  an  assimilattoa 
of  our  currency  could  be  accomplished, 
and  that  restriction  on  bank  paymenta, 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  were  re* 
moved,  the  exchange  at  once  correcta  it>» 
self.  I  wish  not  to  embarrass  the  arrange* 
ment,  by  any  attempt  to  unite  the  bankr 
of  England  and  Ireland  ;  I  know  the  ob«» 
jections  that  would  be  felt  on  both  aides 
of  the  water,  but  I  should  hope,  that 
whenever  the  restriction  from  the  bank  ia^ 
removed,  an  assimilation  of  the  currency 
may  be  concurrent  with  it.    Really,  8ir» 
the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  some  sop* 
pose;   still  less  would  the  loss  be  than 
what  the  people  of  Ireland  thinks     It  will 
not  occupy  the  committee  a  single  mo- 
ment, if  I  just  state  how  I  think  it  miglif 
be  effected.    Might  we  not  pass  an  act, 
providing    that    all    existing    contracta 
should  be  considered  as  discharged  if  paid 
one-thirteenth  less  of  noqiinal  value  than 
they  had  been  contracted  for  ?  It  would 
affect  the  reality  of  no  engagements  ex* 
cept  those  under  twelve-pence,  and   it 
would  affi^ct  them  only  to  the  extent  of 
one-thirteenth.    Even  this  slight  variatioo 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  poor,  and  those 
who  receive  in  small  sums*    I  beg  pardon 
—there  is  one  other  class,  namely,  the 
officers  of  the  courts  of  law,  who  would 
be  benefited ;  for  if,  as  an  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  friend  of  mine  stated  the  other  night, 
their  profits  are  made  up  of  fees  under  a 
shilling,  they  would  have  reason  to  be 
glad  of  this  assimilation  of  current ;  but^ 
to  be  serious,  I  really  think  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  it,  if  the  measure  were 
fairly  explaiaed  to  the  countrr.    Aa  to 
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AmIX  nuke  no  obtenraHon  now ;  the  laws 
uader  which  it  is  regulated  in  Great  Bri* 
taiQ  ace  to  be  shortly  brought  before  the 
House,  which  will  give  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  difierence 
which  exists  on  that  subject  also. 

I  have  endeavoured.  Sir,  to  present  to 
the  committee  such  information  as  I  have 
been  able  to  furnish ;  I  may  hate  perhaps 
gone  too  much  into  detail ;  but  it  has  been 
necessary^  as  the  ground  of  that  proceed- 
ing which  alone  remains  for  us  to  take.  I 
iMve  stated  to  you  the  opinion  of  succes- 
sive committees  of  your  own  body,  recom- 
nending  that  parliament  should  exercise 
that  power  which  the  act  of  union  has  re« 
served  to  it ;  and  indeed  it  appears  now  to 
me  that  there  h  no  alternative*  1  hope  it 
will  not  be  said  to-night.  Sir,  that  Ireland 
has  thrown  a  great  additional  burthen  on 
the  rest  of  the  empire  to  save  herself. 
Oh  no,  believe  me,  in  her  exertions  she 
bas  not  been  backward.  You  contracted 
with  her  for  an  expenditure  which  she 
could  not  meet^your  own  share  of  which 
joo  could  not  meet  but  by  sacriflces  un- 
exampled— by  exertions  the  tension  of 
which  only  England  could  have  borne. 
Ireland  had  been  led  to  hope  that  her  ex- 

Koditure  would  have  been  less  than 
fore  she  was  united  with  you.  In  the 
fifteen  years  preceding  the  union  it 
amonoted  to  41,000,0001.  but  in  the  fifteen 
years  of  union  it  swelled  to  the  enormous 
aiae  of  148,000,000^  The  increase  of  her 
revenue  would  have  more  than  discharged, 
srithout  the  aid  of  loons,  an  expenditure 
greater  than  that  of  the  fifteen  years  which 
preceded  1801.  Irebnd  has  absolutely  paid 
in  taxes  more  than  78  millions  being  47 
millions  more  than  her  revenue  in  the  15 
years  upon  which  her  contribution  had 
been  calculsted  [Hear,  hear!].  Yourown 
committee  showed  you  what  an  advance 
in  permanent  taxation  Ireland  had  made, 
even  greater  in  proportion  to  fonner  re* 
venues  than  that  of  Great  Britain  herself, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  exertions  of 
Che  latter,  and  including  bar  extraordinary 
aad  war  taxes. 

If,  Sir,  I  have  shown,  that  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  has  improved  in  letter  years, 
and  that  even  under  the  pressure  of  the 
times  iu  produce  has  increased,  let  me  not 
be  supposed  to  arrogate  any  merit  to  myself 
••much  more  is  owing  to  the  seal  and  in- 
dustry of  those  departmenU  to  whom  the 
administratioo  of  it  hw  been  more  narti- 
^ahtfly  committed;  fat  myself,  if  any 
^faii^  coMld  add  to  tha  aothori^  which  I 
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am  conscious  that  I  derived  a  share  of 
from  the  confidence  of  parliament,  and 
the  support  that  this  House  has  given  to 
the  measures  which  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  propose,  I  owe  it  to  those  noble  persons 
who  have  presided  over  the  Irish  govenN 
ment,  and  to  him  parti^larly  who  has 
now  administered  the  afliiirs  of  that  coun- 
try for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  I 
had  held  my  present  office  ^Hear,  hear  !1. 
He  has  never  in  any  one  instance  consi- 
dered that  power,  or  those  appointments 
which  were  vested  In  him,  but  as  trusts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  in  all  its 
branches.  To  the  noble  lord  I  owe  this 
testinwny.  There  is  another  debt.  Sir, 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  pay ;  it  is  to 
the  friendship  and  co-operation  of  him 
with  whom  I  have  been  united  in  office 
since  our  first  entry  into  public  life,  but  ( 
cannot  express  all  that  I  leel  with  respect 
to  him,  I  could  not  even,  if  he  were  not 
present,  exprem  it  [Hear,  hear!].  I 
can  ssy  no  more  upon  this  subject ;  I  have 
almost  said  too  much:  I  shall  put  the 
Resolutions  which  I  have  to  move,  into 
your  hand,  doubting  not,  that  the  commit- 
tee will  adopt  them— that  we  shall  this 
night  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  great  roemure,  the  accomplirfimenl 
of  that  union,  which  is  the  proudest  mo* 
aument  of  his  reign,  who  for  more  than 
fifty  years  has  swaved  the  sceptre  of  these 
free  and  powerful  kingdoms.  Not  doubt- 
ing that  a  united  parliament  will  remember 
whist  it  owes  to  that  people,  who  have  coh- 
tributed  so  mainly  to  those  glories, 
which  have  brightened  the  administration 
of  his  son  [Hear,  hear !] .  Sir,  these  days 
will  pass  away,  but  I  trust  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  generosity  and  justice,  whicn  are 
congenial  to  both  our  people,  may,  Kke 
that  great  compact  whi<»  unites  them,  be 
perpetuated  by  our  acts,  and  that  the  in* 
terests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may 
be  inseparable. 

Dqdi  DoiDtn  .fjntem  Gtpitoli  lamoblile  •ax«iii» 
Aeeofet  InpOTiunqM  |Mil«r  RoMMas  Wbtbil. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  his 
speech,  amidst  loud  cheers  from  both  sides 
of  the  House,  with  moving  the  three  fol* 
lowing  Resolutions:— 

*'  I .  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit  •» 
tee,  that  the  values  of  the  respective  debts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (estimated 
according  to  the  prorisioas  of  the  acts  for 
the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland) 
have  been,  at  a  period  subse<}uent  to  the 
mid  acts,  in  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other  (within- one  hundredth  part  of  tha 
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•aid  yidue),  with  the  retpeolive  eontribu- 
lions  of  each  country  respectively,  to- 
.wards  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  that  the  respective 
fCircumstances  of  the  two  countries  will 
henceforth  admit  of  their  contributing  in- 
discriminately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on 
the  same  articles  in  each,  to  the  future 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom: 
subject  only  to  such  particular  exemptions 
or  abatements  in  Ireland,  and  in  that  piirt 
jof  Great  Britain  called  Scotland»  as  cir« 
cumstances  may  appear  from  ti^e  to  time 
,10  demand ;  and  that  it  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  regulate  the  contribution  of  the 
two  countries  towards  the  fiiture  expen- 
jditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to 
aav  specific  proportions,  or  according  to  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  said  acts  of  union, 
with  respect  to  such  specific  propoftions. 

^  2*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  it  is  expeiuent  that  all  future 
lexpenses  henceforth  to  be  incurred,  tor 
gether  with  the  interest  and  charges  of  all 
debts  hitherto  contracted,  shall  be  so  de- 
firajred  indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes,  to 
be  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each 
country,  and  that  from  time  to  .time,  as 
circumstances  may  reauire,  such  taxes 
abould  be  imposed  and  applied  accord* 
i^y*  subject  only  to  such  particular  ex^ 
eroptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland,  and  in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland, 
as  circumstances  may  appear  from  time  to 
time  to  demand. 

*<  9*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com* 
Viittee,  that  such  legislative  measures 
should  be  adopted  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  further  effect  the  purposes  of 
the  said  acts  of  union,  by  consolidating 
the  public  revenues  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  into  one  fund,  and  applying  the 
aame  to  the  general  services  of  the  United 
Kioffdom." 

Mr.  Banies  said,  that  he  had  never  un- 
dervalued the  efforts  of  IreUmd  in  the 
common  cause,  and  that  he  should  be  glad 
of  any  measure  which  might  render  the 
burthens  of  that  country  more  equal  to  her 
ineans  of  supporting  them :  but  he  could 
not  be  verr  friendly  to  a  proposition,  the 
ultimate  eflect  of  which  must  be  to  Uirow 
almost  the  whole  of  the  burthen  of  the 
late  war  on  Great  Briuin.  He  alluded 
to  the  various  predictions  he  had  made 
respecting  the  inevitable  defalcations 
which  would  arise  in  the  Irish  revenue; 
and  contended,  that  all  he  had  said  had 
been  verified  by  ftcts  and  the  experience 
9f  time.    Ha  bad  said  that  Irdand  had 


not  kept  up  to  the  bargain  that  tedbeesi 
entered  into,  but  had  been  receding  evevj 
year.  What  was  proposed  was  a  moat 
extraordinary  cure,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  that  could  be  resorted  to.  But  it  was 
a  perverse  interpretation  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  given  of  the  act  of 
union,  to  assume,  that  because  it  might  be 
competent  to  him  in  1816  to  make  this 
proposition,  it  would  have  been  equally  so 
in  1811  or  1812.  If  this  were  the  bat 
way  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  Ireland, 
let  it  be  adopt^ ;  but  let  it  be  understood 
that  Ireland  must  depend  for  some  years 
to  come  on  loans  alone  for  the  wfa<rfe  ex* 
penses  of  the  peace  establishment,  aa  they 
could  not  possibly  be  defrayed  by  taxes. 
This  was  indeed  a  melancholy  and  de- 
plorable state  of  things,  as  the  event  must 
tend  to  plunge  Ireland  still  deeper  into 
debt.  But  this  fact,  coupled  with  all  that 
had  transpired  concerning  our  situation, 
ought  to  induce  ministers  to  turn  thm 
minds  to  measures  of  the  strictest  eco- 
nomy and  retrenchment;  and  be  could 
not  refrain  from  pressing  once  more  on  the 
House,  how  necessary  it  was  to  ledooe 
our  establishments.  Adverting  to  whaa 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  re* 
specting  an  assimilation  of  the  currency,  he 
contended,  that  so  far  from  being  a  cure 
for  evil,  the  measure  would  not  even  be 
ben^cial.  Respecting  the  alteratioo  hi 
the  salt  duties,  he  observed,  that  diis 
would  be  of  little  avail ;  for  nmny  parts  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  revenue,  nay,  be 
mi^ht  say  almost  the  whole  of  them,  re* 
ouired  revising  and  entirely  re-modelling; 
tor  the  state  of  peace  had  placed  things  m 
such  an  unnatural  situation,  that  it  vroohl 
be  impossible  to  maintain  these  laws  on 
the  footing  on  which  they  had  flourUied 
durinff  the  most  extraordinary  war  that 
had  been  concluded.  The  conibsioB 
created  by  the  distillation  laws,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  proved  tiie  ne- 
cessity of  their  being  revised  and  altered, 
and  the  sooner  the  attention  of  his  right 
honourable  friend,  the  chancdlor  of  the 
exchequer  was  turned  to  this  subject  the 
better.  He  objected  to  the  first  Reso- 
lution, and  added,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  watch  over  the  provisionB  of  the  bill  in 
question,  though  he  was  far  from  suspect* 
ing,  that  any  thing  improper  was  intended 
to  be  introduced  into  it ;  hut  he  wiriied  te 
take  care  that  there  might  be  somelfains 
like  restitution  snd  reciprocity  provided 
for,  when  the  revenues  of  Ireland  shonld 
be  restoied  te  a  flourishing  slate  $  wbkk 
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he  lio|Md  and  predicted  they  would  bet 
when  the  intenud  diasennons  and  other 
eaiMesthat  had  deprened  them,  should  be 
put  an  end  to.  Every  thing  tbowed,  that 
ihough  the  exertiont  of  Ireland  had  been 
greatt  ther  had  not  been  effectual;  he 
was  in  doubt  whether  this  was  the  time  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  exchcquersp 
nod  he  also  doubted  whether  his  riglit  hon. 
friend  would  be  able  to  introduce  any 
^tem  of  taxation,  which  would  enable  the 
taxes  to  be  collected  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  iorry  to  find  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  he  had  foretold  had 
oome  to  pass;  and  it  was  incumbent  on 
ministers  to  relieve  us  from  the  burthen, 
we  should  have  to  bear,  mm  soon  as  they 
oould.  He  concluded  with  an  eulogium 
on  Mr.  Fitsgerald's  public  conduct.  The 
tight  hon.  gentleman  had  disclaimed  a 
merit  to  which  he  was  fully  entitled.  He 
considered  him  as  deserving  the  thanks  of 
the  House,  and  of  his  country,  for  his 
6nancial  administration.  [Hear,  hear  !]• 
He  should  consider  his  retirement  as  a 
great  public  loss  If  the  afiairs  of  Ireland 
had  b^n  conducted  with  signal  success,  it 
was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  of  that  country 
[Hear!]. 

Mr.  FiiMgeruUt  in  explanation,  observed 
that  he  had  not  supposed  the  aasimiktion 
of  the  currency  or  Ireland  and  England 
would  alone  produce  any  effisctual  dif* 
ference  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  two  countries,  which  must  always  be 
proportioned  to  the  state  of  their  naspeo* 
tive  balances  of  imports  or  exports.  He 
did  think,  however,  that  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  currency,  much  of  the  difficulty 
heretofore  arising  from  the  dissimilarity 
of  coin  would  be  avoided,  and  much  of 
the  apparent  difference  of  exchange  would. 
be  obviated. 

Mr.  Le$iie  Fatter  observed,  that  there 
were  two  enactments  of  the  act  of  union, 
which  deserved  the  most  serious  attention 
of  the  committee.  The  first  was  that 
which  provided,  that  the  expenses  of  Ire- 
knd  should  not  depend  in  any  dcjjree  on 
her  own  discretion,  or  be  determmed  by 
her  keal  occasion ;  but  that  it  should  be 
measured  by  a  certain  proportion  (two* 
seventeenths)  of  the  expenses  of  the  united 
empire.  The  second  enactment  related 
to  the  limits  between  which  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland  was  to  exer- 
cise his  iogenui^  to  raise  the  means  by 
which  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  thie 
geaend-  expeoditurt  woi  to  be  paid.    In 
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order  to  show  how  great  had  been  the 
efforts  of  Ireland  since  the  union,  he  had 
only  to  state  that  her  contributions  to  the 
general  expenses  of  the  empire  in  the  fif- 
teen years  which  had  elapsed  since  thai 
event,  amounted  to  103,000,000f.  The 
whole  amount  in  the  same  period  of  the 
available  revenue  which  Ireland  had  at 
the  time  of  the  union,  was  13,795,0007. ; 
so  that  the  contract  between  the  conn* 
tries  had  imposed  upon  Ireland  an  expen- 
diture eight  times  as  great  as  her  revenue 
calculated  at  the  amount  at  which  it  stood 
at  the  union.  There  were  only  two  modea 
in  which  the  several  chancellors  of  tho 
exchequer  for  Ireland  could  perform  the 
task  of  raismg  this  contribution— they 
must  do  it  either  by  a  loan,  or  by  an  in* 
crease  of  taxation.  Under  the  pecaliat 
circumstances  of  irritation  attenoant  mk 
the  union,  it  would  not  have  been  wise 
iomiediately  to  increase  the  taxation ;  Be» 
vertheless  in  order  to  prove  that  the  finance 
ministers  of  Ireland  had  not  shrunk  iirom 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  state  to  the  committee, 
that  in  nine  years  from  the  union  the  pro* 
duca  of  the  taxes  in  Ireland  had  been 
nearly  doubled.  At  the  time  of  the 
onion  it  was  2,440,000^ ;  in  1810  it  was 
4,)S80,000t.  At  present  the  produce  of 
taxation  in  Ireland  was  5,752,000{.,  being 
as  fourteen  to  six,  compared  with  thss 
produce  at  the  time  of  the  onion.  Infiwt, 
taxation  had  been  carried  in  that  country 
almost  to  its  ne  plug  uUra*  The  honoor^i 
able  member  then  went  into  a  variety 
of  statements,  showing  the  different  pe« 
riods  at  which  the  IriSi  expenditure  ex- 
ceeded its  revenue,  and  the  amount  of 
such  excess,  and  observed,  that  in  coned* 
quence  of  this  increased  excem  the  ne» 
cessity  for  the  consolidation  of  the  exche* 
quers  of  both  countries  existed  someyeara 
back,  as  it  was  impossible  that  Ireland 
could  bear  additional  taxation.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  Ireland  had  beett 
hardly  dealt  with,  in  this  increase  of  ex^ 
penditore.  She  had  only  borne  that  pre* 
portion  which  had  been  established  by 
the  act  of  union,  and  the  result  of  h^ 
great  disbursements  firom  that  time  te 
the  present  was,  the  acceleration  of  that 
umon  of  the  exchequers,  which  ultiaMiU^ 
shoidd  take  placb.  He  was  convinooa 
that  DO  English  member  of  pariiamenl 
would  wish  to  see  Ireland  pajr  more  thae 
shef  coiild  bear,  and  m  an  Irish  member^ 
not  considering  parchment  rules,  hot  the 
UBirritten  principles  of  Jueticei  aod  tboie 
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benefits  which  Ireland  had  derived  from 
her  connexion  with  England,  he  could 
not  object  to  an  equality  of  expenditure 
[Hear,  hear!].  When  he  considered  the 
benefits  which  Ireland  had  received  from 
her  close  connexion  with  England,  that 
her  agriculture  had  nearly  doubled,  and 
that  her  commerce  had  advanced  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion,  he  could  not  but  hail 
the  present  measure  as  one  which  would 
draw  the  connexion  still  more  close,  and 
he  looked  forward  in  confident  anticipation 
of  its  happy  effects. 

Sir  John  Nemmrt  saidj^  that  he  never 
would  come  before  Ih^^ouse  iu forma 
fauoerist  when  pleading  the  cause  of  Ire- 
Jaoo.  On  the«contrary,  he  would  contend, 
that  ^he  was  entitled  to  claim  a  reconsi- 
iteration  of  the  unfair  system  of  contribu- 
tion which  was  fixed  for  her  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  union,  and  the  injustice  of 
which  was  now  unravelled  by  her  com- 
plete bankruptcy.  If  Ireland  had  not 
met  her  expenditure,  it  was  not  because 
she  had  not  made  exertions  to  increase  her 
revenue,  but  because  the  union  had  im- 
posed a  burthen  which  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  bear.  Though  iliot  a  member 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  he  had  given  his 
support  to  that  measure,  influenced  by 
expectations  which  had  proved  delusive, 
and  by  promises  which  had  not  been  ful- 
filled. Taxation  had  since  then  been 
enormously  increased,  and  the  public 
measures  promised  had  remained  unac- 
icomplished.    Much  had  been  said  of  the 

Eiat  progress  in  improvement  which  Ire- 
d  had  made  since  the  union.  He  was 
aware  of  this  in  regard  to  her  agriculture; 
but  in  the  article  of  linen,  the  only  manu- 
facture which  she  possessed,  it  could  not 
be  concealed  that  her  exports  were  leas 
now  than  in  1792  and  1793.  The  whole 
of  the  increase  was  in  raw  produce,  not  in 
manufactured  articles.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  then^  adverted  to  the  many  evils 
which  had  arisen  to  Ireland  in  conse- 
quence of  absentees,  and  observed,  that 
an  equality  of  taxes  in  both  countries 
would  render  those  evils  permanent,  as 
they  would  hold  out  no  inducement  to  the 
landed  gentry  of  Ireland  to  reside  at  home. 
He  next  observed,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  those  who  negociated  for  Ireland 
had  overlooked  many  -things  which,  if 
examined  with  due  regard  to  the  welfare 
o£  Ireland,  would  have  since  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  advantage  to  her.  For 
instance,  the  phannel  trade  wm  made 
fttbject  to  no  increase  of  dutieS|,  wi  tbe 
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coh^uence  was,  that  from  the  iuall  pro- 
portion which  the  foreign  trade  of  Ireland 
bore  to  her  English  trade  (being  only  as 
one  to  three)  she  was  cut  off  from  way 
considerable  increase  in  her  cusiomst 
while  these  were  continually  increasine  to 
England,  hef  foreign  trade  being  to  iier 
trade  with  Ireland  as  three  to  ope.  The 
result  then  was,  th«t  the  Irish  finance  mi- 
nister was  obliged,  in  order  to  meet  the 
increase  of  expenditure,  to  lay  adklitional 
taxes  on  the  inland  trade.  Malt  and  spirits 
were  then  taxed  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
hold  out  a  strong  inducement  to  illicit 
distillation.  Illicit  malting  and  illicit  dis- 
tillation were  carried  to  such  an  excess  of 
late,  as  considerably  to  diminish  the  reve- 
nue arising  from  these  two  branches  of 
excise  in  Ireland.  When  this  was  con- 
sidered, the  expenditure  increasing  while 
the  .means  to  meet  it  were  in  some  degree 
lessened,  would  it  be  said  that  Ireland 
came  in  forma  pauperis  if  she  sought  to 
dissolve  the  contract,  or  such  part  of  it 
as  bound  her  to  an  unequal  expenditure  I 
The  right  hon.  baronet  then  went  on  to 
show  that  the  great  increase  of  taxation 
in  Ireland  would  destroy  its  intended  ef- 
fect, as  it  would  neces^arily,  in  the  present 
distressed  state  of  that  country,  teiMi  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  the  articles 
which  were  taxed.  He  liad  at  several  pe- 
riods expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
unequal  quota  which  Ireland  was  called 
upon  to  pay,  and  now  again  said  that  the 
sooner  the  contract  was  dissolved  tho 
better.  He  deprecated  the  idea  of  taskv 
increase  of  the  assessed  taxes  in  Irelaoa» 
as  abridging  the  comforts  of  an  important 
chiss  of  the  community,  and  thus  weaken* 
ing  her  connexion  witn  tliis  country.  Ad- 
verting to  what  t|ie  Irish  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  said  on  the  subject  of  salt 
and  coals,  he  professed  his  conviclioQ 
that  no  higher  salt  duty  could  be  raised 
in  Ireland ;  and  laid  it  down  as  a  genend 
principle,  that  no  article,  in  consistency 
with  the  enactments  of  the  union,  ought 
to  be  more  highly  taxed  there  than  in 
this  country.  There  was  one  other  thin^ 
which  he  wished  to  mention,  namely,  the 
assimilation  of  the  currency.  He  con- 
tended, that  if  there  was  not  an  equality 
in  exchange,  it  existed  in  the  sh.>pe  of 
discount;  and  to  establish  this  fact,  bo 
wished  to  refer  the  House  to  the  exa- 
mination of  some  of  the  mo^it  intelligent 
members  of  the'bank  of  England  in  lts05«. 
He  would  not,  therefore,  protract  the  dis* 
cussioA  by  entering  into  any  ikrthes  d«» 
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Cttili  on  thb  sttbject;  and  having,  as  he 
cottceifedy  fully  expressed  his  opiniona 
with  refpecl  to  the  immediate  pomt  be« 
fcre  them,  he  should  leave  the  decision  to 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  House. 

Lord  Castkreagk  rose  to  ofier  a  few  ob- 
aorvations  on  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Bankes)  and  the  right  hon. 
baronet  who  spoke  last.  His  hon.  friend, 
with  whom  he  could  not  agree  in  thinking 
Ireland  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  had  ar- 
gued, that  the  present  was  not  the  fittest 
time  for  entering  into  this  subject  as  four 
yean  hence,  when  the  twenty  years  from 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  union  had  ex- 
pireo,  he  understood  the  whole  qnestion 
would  be  open  to  be  dealt  with  by  par- 
liament as  they  should  deem  expedient, 
•nd  not  till  then.  He  was  surprised  to 
liaar  auch  an  opinion  from  his  hon.  friend, 
and  could  not  think  he  had  read  the  act 
attentively,  if  he  conceived  that  the  House 
would  have  more  power  four  years  hence 
than  it  at  present  possessed.  When  the 
twenty  years  firom  the  passing  of  the  act 
of  union  were  at  an  end,  pariiament 
would  have  from  that  act  no  discretion 
to  exercise  as  to  the  quota  of  Ireland, 
hul  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  it 
siccording  to  a  certain  criterion  there  laid 
down.  A  number  of  articles  were  there 
•numerated,  audi  as  beer,  spirits,  wine, 
tobacco,  malt,  te.  which  were  left  open 
to  those  financial  arrangements  which  the 
Sninister  might  thfaik  advisable ;  but  there 
were  other  sources  of  revenue,  which  it 
bad  been  thoufht  ou^ht  not  in  ordinary 
cases  to  be  meddled  with.  This  had  been 
aog^eated  on  the  principle  of  its  being 
dnirable  to  tie  up  the  handa  of  the 
itronger  power  for  the  better  security  of 
the  weaker  one ;  but  any  difficulty  Uiat 
in  the  present  situation  of  things  might 
suise  mm  that  regulation,  would  be 
equally  in  the  war  of  any  new  arrange- 
nent  that  might  be  proposed  at  the  end 
of  four  years. 

The  only  question  which  the  House 
had  to  consider  was,  whether  they  should 
proceed  anew  to  regulate  the  quota  of  ex- 
pense to  be  borne  by  IreUind,  acconling 
td  the  criterion  laid  down  in  the  act  of 
tmion;  or  whether  a  dilerent  meiaore 
tbonld  be  resorted  to  In  order  to  relieve 
her  from  her  present  difficulties  i  If  the 
tesources  of  Ireland  were  so  great,  and  so 
KkelT  to  fructify,  within  the  period  which 
bad  been  named,  as  to  enable  her  to  meet 
the  diarges  she  had  been  expected  to 
bear,  that  would  be  an  argmnani  for  wail- 
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tng  till  the  twenty  years  had  expired ;  but 
if  there  were  no  reasons  for  supposing  she 
would  be  more  able  to  do  this  at  the  endT 
of  the  four  years,  than  she  was  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment,  then  he  thouaht  no  new  de- 
lay ought  to  take  place,  and  that  the  more 
manly  course  was  to  meet  the  question  at 
once,  than  to  drive  it  off  to  any  future  pe* 
riod.  When  the  union  of  the  two  coun- 
tries was  effected,  the  difference  which 
then  existed  between  their  respective  debta 
had  prevented  the  consolidation  of  their 
revenues.  This  great  desideratum  had 
promoted  the  Scotch  union ;  the  debts  of 
the  two  countries  were  so  little  dissimilar, 
that  by  payine  a  sum  of  money  to  Scot- 
land, the  difterence  between  them  waa 
easilv  adjusted,  and  the  government  of  that 
day  had  been  enabled  to  effect  the  union 
of  their  exehenuers.  When  the  union 
with  Ireland  toox  place,  the  debts  of  that 
kingdom  and  of  England  were  so  dissimU 
lar,  that  such  an  arrangement  as  had  be- 
fore been  made  in  the  case  of  Scotland 
could  not  be  accomplished.  Ireland,  in 
being  united  to  England,  was  of  course 
unwilling  to^take  upon  herself  a  part  of  the 
debt  of  this  country,  and  required  security 
against  such  an  attempt.  It  was  in  con* 
sequence  provided,  that  while  the  debt  of 
England  so  greatly  exceeded  that  of  Ire* 
land,  the  latter  country  should  not  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  empire,  but  should  only  par 
in  the  retio  of  what  remained  to  be  peid, 
after  the  interest  on  the  debt  was  thrown 
out  of  consideration.  The  difierenee  be- 
tween the  debts  of  the  two  countries  waa 
now  the  other  way;  they  had  been  about 
equal  iu  1811,  but  now  the  difierenee  waa 
against  instead  of  being  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land. He  had  stated  what  security  had 
been  given  to  Ireland  that  no  part  of  the 
charge  of  the  English  debt  should  be 
thrown  upon  her,  and  had  now  to  mention 
the  security  given  that  no  article  shouM 
be  taxed  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  some  commodities  could  not 
be  taxed  so  hij^  without  great  injury  to 
the  country,  it  was  provided  that  such 
modifications  should  be  made  in  favour  of 
Ireland  as  local  cireumstances  might  re* 
quire,  if  from  any  change  that  m^ht  oc- 
cur, the  taxes  generally  should  be  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality.  If  the  debt  of 
Ireland  became  so  great  that  she  could  no 
longer  provide  fot  it,  a  consolidation  of 
the  two  excheqoera  became  absohitely 
necessary.  That  point  at  which  the  debm 
ef  the  two  countries  were  on  an  (quality^ 
(2R) 
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had  been  passed  in  181 1.  It  was  therefore 
^proper  that  the  consolidation  of  the  ex- 
chequers should  now  take  place  without 
further  delay,  as  to  go  on  without  doing 
this  could  produce  no  good  effect,  since  it 
would  require  Ireland  to  do  that  which  it 
was  already  known  she  had  it  not  in  her 
power  to  accomplish.  Having  availed 
Jierself  of  one  of  the  two  securities  given 
her  at  the  time  of  the  union,  so  long  as  the 
state  of  her  .debt  would  permit  of  her 
doing  this,  Ireland  now  threw  herself  on 
the  other,  and  would  henceforth  be  liable 
to  equal  taxation  with  England,  subject  to 
those  mitigations  in  her  favour  which  cir- 
cumstances might  appear  to  demand. 

He  wished  not  to  revive  past  controver- 
sies, but  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite,  on  the 
quota  which  Ireland  had  been  called  upon 
to  bear.  He  had  not  expected  the  right 
hon.  baronet,  without  some  strong  reason 
for  80  doing,  would  have  brought  this 
forward,  and  have  treated  the  subject 
as  if  any  thing  had  occurred  to  refute 
what  had  so  often  been  admitted,  that 
tiiere  was  nothing  in  the  arrangement 
made  with  respect  to  the  quota,  that  could 
at  all  detract  from  that  liberality  which 
bad  ever  marked  the  conduct  of  this  coun- 
try towards  Ireland  in  money  matters.  It 
was  a  curious  fact,  that  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet, finding,  afler  sixteen  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  union  act, 
that  the  quota  of  Ireland  was  more  than 
•lie  could  now  bear,  should  thence 
argue,  that  it  was  unjust  to  throw  it  on 
her  formerly.  Much  as  the  measure  of 
the  union  was  opposed  at  the  time  the  act 
passed,  and  great  resistance  he  well  re- 
xnerabered  was  then  made,  and  naturally->- 
for  no  country  could  give  up  what  it  con- 
sidered to  be  its  independence,  without  a 
pang ;  a  question  was  never  raised  on  the 
harshness  or  injustice  of  putting  on  the 
sister  country  that  quota  or  the  public  ex- 
pense which  It  was  proposed  Ireland  should 
oear.  This, indeed,  it  had  so  happened,  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the  arrangement 
which  was  not  objected  to  at  the  time; 
this  had  been  admitted  to  be  fair  and  libe- 
ral, and  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  indulgence 
to  Ireland.  It  would  have  been  fortu- 
nate for  the  negoclators  of  the  union,  if 
they  had  been  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  determining  the  criterion  by  which  the 
quota  of  Ireland  should  be  regulated,  as 
it  was  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty.  Had 
the  property*tax  then  exiated,  perhaps  that 
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would  have  been  the  best  criterion  they 
could  have  selected :  but  that  tax  npt  being 
at  that  period  in  operation  in  Ireland,  he 
thought  the  best  had  been  adopted  that 
could  have  been  named  in  the  absence  of 
the  impost  he  had  mentioned.    The  crite- 
rion chosen    had  been  founded  on  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  country,  it 
had  pressed  on  the  consumption  of  those 
articles  which,  if  necessary,  were  still  sofli- 
ciently  luxuries  to  be  ao  treated.r    At  the 
timie  the  course  pursued  in  this  respect 
was  thought  unobjectionable,  and  he  ap- 
prehended the  right  hon.  baronet  did  not 
take  that  view  of  the  subject  then  which 
he  seemed  disposed  to  take  of  it  now,  or 
the  measure  would  not  then  have  enjoyed 
that  favour  which  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
though  then  out  of  parliament,  had  thought 
fit  to  bestow  upon  the  bill.    The  situation 
of  Ireland  at  the  present  day,  it  was  highly 
probable,  would  not  have  been  better  than 
It  is,  even  if  the  union  had  not  taken  place, 
and  the  evils  complained  of  would  have 
been  more  irremediable.    He  was  sure  the 
right  hon.  baronet  could  disprove  this  fact, 
and  he  (lord  Castlereagh)  was  satisfied^ 
that  if,  instead  of  fifteen  years  of  war, 
the  country  had  enjoyed  fifteen  years  o€ 
peace,  or  only  passed  that  period  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  ordinary  war,  Ireland 
would  not  have  been  called  upon  to  snb^ 
mit  to  a  larger  expenditure  than  she  was 
used  to  bear  before  the  union.    The  ex- 
pense of  the  war  in  which  the  country  had 
been  engaged,  had  exceeded  all  calcula* 
tions  that  could  have  been  applied  to  it 
prospectively,  and  especially  from   that 
period  at  which  a  new  character  had  been 
given  to  it  by  carrying  our  armies  to  the 
continent,  and  fighting  in  the  peninsula 
for  the  liberties  of  the  world.    Had  the 
union  not  taken  place  (and  he  would  be 
very  willing  to  go  into  an  examination  of 
this  question  on  a  future  day),  still  if  the 
war  had  continued,  the  situation  of  Ire* 
land  must  necessarily  have  been  such  as 
to  cause  a  rapid  increase  of  her  debt.  This 
must  have  occurred  to  her  bad  she  re^ 
mained  as  a  separate  country,  aodthe  &ct 
could  hardly  be  disputed  when  it  was  re- 
membered that  her  expenditure  for  the 
internal  service  of  the  country  amounted 
to  4,000,000/.  per   annum.     She    mint 
though  separate,  have  been  still  gettine  in 
debt,  and  not  less  rapidly  than  she  did  ia 
the  early  years  of  the  union.    In  raising 
her  loans  she  must  have  incurred  a  great 
expense  which  had  been  spared  her  ia 
consequence  of  her  connexion  with  En^^ 
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land.  She  could  not  have  negociated 
tbem  at  home  on  such  favourable  terms  as 
she  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  them  here, 
with  the  security  of  this  country  on  her 
aide.  With  such  a  guarantee,  it  could  not 
be  doubted  she  had  gained  advsntages  in 
these  transactions  which  otherwise  she 
could  not  have  expected. 

But  it  might  be  said,  that  England 
would  have  exerted  herself  in  favour  of 
Ireland  though  the  union  had  never  taken 
place.  It  was  certainly  not  to  be  denied 
that  England  would  make  everv  exertion 
in  her  power  to  prevent  Ireland  u'om  being 
disturbed^  or  to  save  her  from  falling  iato 
the  hands  of  an  enemy ;  but  was  it  reason- 
able  to  suppose  that  this  country  would 
be  content  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  sup- 

Krting  another  country,  with  a  distinct 
jislature,  if  no  general  agreement  was 
come  to  in  some  great  principle  intimately 
^connected  with  its  interesu.  When  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  increased  expen- 
diture of  Ireland  since  the  union,  it  ou^ht 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  events  which 
bad  since  occurred,  could  not  then  be 
foreseen.  At  that  period  the  national  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  but  32,000,000/. 
and  was  not  expected  greatly  to  exceed 
that  sum  in  any  future  year,  and  conse- 
quently all  the  calculations  then  entered 
into  were  made  accordingly.  It  was  not 
supposed  by  anv  one  that  the  public  ex- 
penditure would  increase  as  it  has  done 
in  the  last  six  years,  to  40, 50, 60,000,000/. 
and  within  the  last  two  years  to  near 
80,000,000/.  per  annum.  Could  it  be 
thought  extraordinary,  when  events  had 
occurred  to  call  for  such  stupendous  ex- 
ertions—when the  world  had  been  so  con- 
vulsed as  it  had  been-^that  tlie  calcula^ 
tioos  founded  on  the  prospect  of  ordinary 
times,  should  have  proved  insufficient  ? 

But  it  might  be  asked,  why  had  the 
debt  of  Ireland  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  England ;  so  that  having  been 
much  smaller  in  proportion,  the  dimrence 
between  the  debts  of  the  two  countries 
was  now  thrown  the  other  way.  It  was 
obvious,  tliat  this  arose  from  the  great 
local  advantages  of  England,  which  had 
enabled  her  within  the  period  referred  to, 
io  raise  250,000,000/.  by  means  peculiar 
to  herself-— by  the  facilities  he  possessed 
for  raising  loans,  by  the  taxes  she  had 
been  able  to  bear,  which  gave  the  minister 
the  means  of  raising  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  supplies  of  the  vear  within  the  year, 
Iban  could  possibly  be  accomplished  in 
Ifftlaad.    Had  Ireland  been  oipable  of 
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similar  exertions,  she  would  not  have  rnn 
so  rapidly  in  debt.  Nothing  that  he  had 
heard  that  night  made  at  all  against  the 
system  estabTis»bed  at  the  time  of  the 
union.  To  him  it  appeared  the  wisest 
that  could  have  been  adopted  at  that 
period,  as  it  was  impossible  to  anticipate 
the  events  which  had  since  occurred.  It 
was  fit  that  Ireland  should  only  pay  her 
quota  of  the  national  expenditure,  while 
her  public  debt  was  so  much  below  that 
of  England.  Now  that  her  debt  had  risen 
so  as  to  do  away  that  distinction  which 
had  formerly  been  made,  it  was  fitting 
that  an  arrangement  should  cease  to  ope- 
rate,  and  that  the  taxes  should  take  their 
natural  course  in  both  countries,  on  a 
footing  of  equality. 

The  construction  which  the  right  hon* 
baronet  had  this  night  put  on  that  part  of 
the  union  act  which  relates  to  the  power 
of  mitigating  duties  imposed  in  favour  of 
Ireland,  the  noble  lord  said,  was  new  to 
him,  and  he  had  really  been  surprised.that 
the  right  hon«  baronet  should  have  ven- 
tured to  throw  the  argument  he  had  ad* 
vanced  on  thb  subject  seriously  before  the  . 
House.  He  could  conceive  nothing  so 
little  capable  of  being  maintained  as  the 
position,  that  because,  from  peculiar  cir* 
cumstances,  modi6cations  haa  once  been 
made  in  favour  of  Ireland,  that  these  were 
to  be  perpetual.  He  must  protest  against 
such  a  construction  being  put  on  the 
words  of  the  act,  and  contend  that,  ac- 
cording to  common  sense,  it  could  not  be 
intended  that  when  that  state  of  things  no 
longer  existed,  which  had  made  such  re- 
laxation necessary,  it  was  nevertheless  t<» 
be  allowed  to  all  eternity,  and  not  one 
additional  shilling  demanded  from  Ireland 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  exchequers^ 
without  a  similar  duty  being  imposed  upon 
Ireland.  The  injustice  of  such  a  scheme 
was  onlv  to  be  equalled  by  the  facility 
with  which  it  mi^ht  be  evaded.  If  it  was 
desired  to  do  this,  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  repeal  for  a  short  time,  or  for  no 
time  at  aU,  the  duties  which  might  already 
be  in  force,  and  subsequently  impose 
equal  taxes  on  the  two  countries,  and  thus 
at  once  deprive  Ireland  of  the  advantages 
she  might  promise  herself  by  a  quibble  in 
legislation* 

He  repeated,  his  opinion  was,  that  when 
the  twenty  years  from  the  passing  of  the 
union  act  expired,  the  House  would  not  be 
more  able  to  deal  with  the  subject  now  under 
their  consideration,  than  thev  were  at  the 
present  moment,  and  thb  to  him  appeared 
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the  time  at  which  the  question  ought  to 
be  met.  He  doubted  not  that  by  England 
the  change  would  be  received  with  that 
generosity  and  good  nature,  with  which 
this  country  haa  always  viewed  any  ar- 
rangement for  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 
Whatever  other  complaints  they  had  heard 
from  Ireland,  and  certainly  they  had 
heard  many,  they  had  heard  no  complaints 
of  taxes.  On  ether  subjects  complaints 
were  common,  but  taxes  seemed  to  be  the 
least  grievance  felt  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
It  was  highly  creditable  to  the  country 
that  those  which  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  impose,  were  so  patiently  borne, 
and  it  was  also  creditable  to  the  servants 
<]f  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  that  they  had 
made  arrangements  which  caused  so  little 
discontent.  The  House  would  feel  this 
compliment  was  due  to  his  right  hon. 
friend  the  chaaceHor  of  the  exchequer  for 
Ireland,  who  certainly,  during  the  three 
years  he  had  been  in  office, 'had  made  as 
great  exertions  as  it  was  possible  to  make 
in  the  important  situation  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  filL  He  had  to  provide  for 
an  immense  expenditure  in  the  three  last 
years.  He  had  suggested  the  ways  and 
means  necessary  to  meet  the  great  charges 
which  the  country  had  to  bear,  and,  much 
to  his  honour,  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
country,  his  three  budgets  had  been  com- 
pletely realised.  He  had  to  provide  in 
these  three  budgets,  for  the  interest  of 
loans  to  the  amount  of  ^,000,000/.,  and 
the  ways  and  means  he  had  pointed  out, 
had  produced  the  sums  he  had  calculated 
would  thus  be  raised  £Hear,  hear!]. 
Though  at  present  the  state  of  Ireland 
xould  not  be  boasted  of,  yet  he  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite,  that 
ahe  did  not  come  into  this  partnership  so 
reduced  that  it  ought  to  be  said  of  her, 
ahe  came  injbrma  pauperis*  There  was 
ao  much  wealth,  so  many  resources,  and 
auch  sterling  worth  and  merit  in  the  coun- 
try, that  if  England  did  but  allow  time,  he 
was  confident  she  would  find  an  able  sup- 
porter and  a  fruitful  source  of  national 
atrength  in  Ireland.  As  an  Irishman,  the 
noble  lord  said,  he  was  far  from  feeling 
Jlimself  humiliated  by  the  appeal  now 
made  to  parliamenL  The  measure  sug- 
gested by  his  right  hon.  friend  this  night, 
was  one  which  ne  thought  ought  to  be 
adopted,  and  that  without  delav.  There 
could  be  ao  advantage  derived  (rom  de- 
ferring it  till  the  twenty  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  union  had  expired, 
And  much  incomrenience  migh^  ha  fell 


from  such  procrastination.  With  these 
feelings,  ana  on  these  grounds  he  ^ve 
his  most  cordial  support  to  the  resolutioaa. 
Mr.  Ponsonhy  ridiculed  the  idea  of  eati- 
mating  the  ability  of  any  country  to  bear 
taxation  by  the  consumption  of  certaiit 
articles,  a  circumstance  that  might  depend 
more  on  manners  than  on  wealth.  Every 
body  knew  that  the  Irish  were  more  prone 
than  the  people  of  England  to  conaunie 
the  articles  in  question.  With  regard  to 
the  subject  then  before  the  House^  he 
considered  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
something  should  be  done,  and  he  was 
not  aware  that  any  better  system  could 
be  adopted.  The  word  *•  bankrupt** 
might  sound  harsh,  but  if  «« insolvent*' 
sounded  better,  then  Ireland  was  coai- 
pletely  insolvent,  and  had  been  ao  for 
many  years ;  she  was  not  able  to  pay  even 
the  interest  of  the  debt  which  she  owed. 
What,  then,  remained  to  be  done?  Eog* 
land  must  pay  it  for  her.  But  could  any 
useful  inference  be  drawn  from  this  ?  Yes; 
the  inference  was,  that  ministers  ought  to 
diminish  the  public  expense  both  io  £iig>- 
land  and  Ireland,  wherever  it  was  practi- 
cable to  reduce  it.  We  might  tax  Ireland 
as  much  as  we  pleased,  but  we  should  get 
nothing  from  her ;  she  was  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  furnish  the  taxes  which  we  might 
call  upon  her  to  pay.  The  noble  lord  had 
said  tnat  the  Irish  had  complained  least  of 
all  of  taxation ;  but  they  did  complain  of 
it  most  grievously.  "The  gentlemen  of 
small  fortunes  in  Ireland,  that  valuable 
portion  of  the  community  called  the 
landed  gentlemen,  were  taxed  out  of 
every  comfort  in  life.  Did  the  noble  lord 
mean  to  deny  this?  The  fact  was  esta- 
blished beyond  all  doubt,  by  a  paper  then 
upon  their  table,  which  stated,  that  more 
than  3,000  notices  had  been  given  in  one 
year  of  the  discontinuance  of  carriages  of 
various  descriptions.  The  load  of  taxes 
on  Ireland  was  intolerable,  and  the  reve* 
nue  which  ministers  expected  from  her 
could  not  be  collected.  He  did  not  blame 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Ire* 
land  for  the  present  situation  of  things  \n 
that  country.  It  was  no  fault  of  his,  and 
the  only  remedy  that  could  be  supplied 
was,  perhaps,  the  measure  now  about  to 
be  brought  forward.     He  did  not  com* 

Elain  that  this  had  been  adopted  too  soon : 
is  fear  was  it  had  been  resorted  to  too 
late.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  noble 
lord  in  thinking  that  Ireland  had  derived 
great  advantage  from  her  lotos  being  ne* 
gociated  m  England, 
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Tbe  ReaolalioM  wefe  then  agreed  to. 

AtiEN  BiLt.]  Oa  the  order  of  the 
day  for  receiving  the  report  from  the 
committee  of  the  whole  Houae,  on  the 
bill  to  repeal  an  act  for  ettablithing  regu- 
latiooa  respecting  Aliens  arriving  in  or  re- 
aident  in  this  kingdom,  in  certain  cases, 
and  for  substituting  other  provisions  in 
lieu  thereof,  for  a  time  to  be  limited, 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said-.^Sir;  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  oppose  the  bringing  up  of  this 
report.  If  any  thing  could  surprise  me 
which  proceeds  from  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, I  should  feel  the  greatest  surprise 
at  the  proposing  a  measure  like  this  with- 
out one  single  reason  being  ofered  to 
show  its  necessity.  It  is  a  measure  wholly 
repugnant  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  English  policy,  from  Magna  Charta  to 
the  year  1792— repugnant  to  our  consti- 
tutional policy,  acted  on  without  excep- 
tion in  all  the  various  sUuatioos  whether 
of  external  or  internal  'danger  to  which 
this  country  has  been  at  any  time  ex- 
posed. We  have  had  disputed  soccea- 
aions  to  the  Crowo«>»we  have  had  formid- 
able rebelltons^we  have  been  threatened 
by  the  most  serious  attacks  from  without— 
the  disaffected  at  home  have  been  in  the 
most  intimate  connexion^  and  known  to 
be  in  the  roost  intimate  connexion  with 
very  powerful  enemies  abroad.  But  in  no 
penoa  of  our  history  did  it  ever  occur  to 
any  statesman  to  propose  a  measure  like 
the  present  till  the  unfortunate  and  extra- 
ordinary events  of  1792.  Had  I  been  in 
public  life  at  that  period,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  1  should  have  disap- 
f  roved  of  this  measure  then ;  and  from  all 
have  learned  since,  1  am  now  of  opinion 
that  at  that  time  it  was  unnecessary  and 
unwise.  If  any  gentleman  thinks  any  ad- 
vantage can  be  made  of  this  avowal  in  the 
present  debate,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
use  it.  But  1  am  not  obliged  to  argue  this 
now— I  am  not  obliged  to  argue  that  the 
measure  was  improper  in  1792:  for  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it  then 
no  longer  exist.  We  are  not  now  in  the 
aituation  of  1792.  There  is  no  point  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  periods; 
some  grounds,  therefore,  ought  now  to  be 
shown  for  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 
But  not  one  word  has  been  said  on  the 
•ubject — not  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  passing 
this  bfll.  The  ministers  have  not  men- 
tioned or  alluded  to  a  single  fkct  to  jus- 
tify the  subjecting  such  a  nnmber  of 


persona  to  a  tyrannical  power  (and  the 
greater  their  number,  the  greater  b 
my  objection  to  depriving  them  of  the 
protectioa  of  the  law).  Thev  have  not 
only  not  stated  to  us  a  fact  of  which  we 
might  judge  for  ourselves,  but  thev  have 
not  even  asserted  that  they  know*of  a  hct 
to  justify  this  measure,  which  we  might 
receive  upon  confidence.  The  right  hoow 
gentleman,  the  under  secretarv  of  state  (  Mr* 
Addiogton),  did  not  pretend  to  show  any 
ground  for  it.  He  said  that  the  measure 
was  not  new,  because  a  similar  bill  waa 
passed  two  years  ago.  He  said  that  it 
waa  not  coercive,  because  the  War  Aliea 
Bill,  as  it  is  called,  was  much  more  eoer^ 
cive  and  tyrannical.  He  said  that  it  waa 
not  contrary  to  the  British  constitotioDy 
because  of  a  passage  in  Puibndorf ;  laat- 
ly,  he  said  that  it  waa  not  expensive,  be^ 
cause  it  coat  onW  a  few  thousand  poenda 
a  year,  and  of  these  one  would  be  saved. 
Now,  really.  Sir,  much  ai  I  am  attacked 
to  economy,  the  last  eonsideratioD  that 
would  have  occurred  to  me  on  a  mea- 
sure of  this  sort  would  have  been  the  ex« 
pense  oC  it.  Then  the  noble  lord  called 
It  a  **  remedial*'  statute.  What  meannig 
the  noble  lord  afixes  to  the  word  ^  rease- 
dial,"  I  am  ignorant.  But  ny  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  solicitor-general,  main- 
tained that  it  is  a  part  of  the  king's  pre* 
rogative  to  send  foreigners  out  of  At 
country  at  his  pleasure.  If  I  did  net  mia- 
understand  my  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
he  asserted,  that  the  powers  given  br 
this  act  are  already  a  jwrt  of  the  king^ 
prerogative,  and  that  this  act  only  given 
the  power  of  more  effectually  and  convex 
niently  exercising  thb  prerogative.  Now. 
Sir,  I  have  a  very  great  respect  for  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  great  de- 
ference for  his  opinions;  but  he  must  per- 
mit me  to  say,  tnat  he  did  not  oiler  one 
argument  or  reason  to  support  this  doe- 
trine;  and  notwithstanding  the  autho- 
rity of  my  hon.  and  learned  fnend,  I 
should  think  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  re- 
vert to  this  part  of  the  argument,  hot 
that  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  protest 
against  such  a  doctrine,  and  to  aeclare 
that  I  know  of  no  such  doctrine  in  the 
law  of  England.  Neither  now,  nor  ia 
179S,  when  a  similar  doctrine  was  at* 
tempted  to  be  set  up,  has  there  been  one 
argument  or  authority  adduced  to  bear 
out  such  a  position.  My  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  to  contend  against  Mapn^ 
CharU  and  a  host  of  other  statutes,  against 
the  authority  of  lord  Coke,  and  agamsc 
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the  undeviating  practice  of  the  law  of 
England;  and  what  had  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend  to  set  against  this  ?  A  loose 
passage,  or  rather  part  of  a  passage,  in 
blackstone — an  opinion  of,  I  think,  sir 
William  Northey,  and  his  own  opinion. 
Of  aU  these,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say, 
the  last  authority  is  infinitely  the  best.  My 
hon.  and  learned  friend's  opinion  I  sliould 
think  very  great  authority  if  it  came  from 
any  other  part  of  the  House  than  that 
where  he  happens  to  sit.  But  I  must  be 
excused  if,  on  a  point  of  prerogative  law, 
I  do  not  consider  the  opinions  of  the  at- 
torney and  solicitor  generals  as  the  best 
authority.  For  the  passage  in  Blackstone, 
It  consists  of  a  few  loose  words  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence,  without  quoting  any  autho- 
rity whatever ;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  only 
instance  in  that  author  of  his  advancing  a 
material  proposition  in  law  without  citmg 
bis  authority.  I  have  looked  at  the  pas- 
sage since,  for  I  had  forgot  there  was  any 
euch  assertion  in  Blackstone ;  and  it  is  of 
the  loose  and  vague  sort  I  have  stated. 
But  I  wish  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  read  a  little  further  in  Blackstone, 
when  he  was  about  it;  he  would  have 
found  in  the  next  paragraph,  that  Black- 
atone  quotes  the  passage  which  has  been 
referred  to  in  Magna  Charta;  and  the 
words  of  Montesquieu  alluding  to  it~- 
who  mentions,  with  praise  and  admira- 
tion, *'  that  the  English  had  made  the 
protection  of  foreigners  a  part  of  their 
national  liberties  ?  Sir,  our  ancestors,  by 
a  policy,  equally  prudent  and  liberal, 
when  stipulating  with  their  monarch  for 
their  own  privileges,  made  it  a  part  of 
those  stipulations  that  foreigners  should 
be  protected.  Thb  has  remained  the  law 
4>f  England  ever  since.  The  king  has  no 
more  power  in  England  over  a  foreigner, 
«o  he  be  not  an  alien  enemy,  than  over  a 
native.  He  is  entitled  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  same  laws.  When  he  sets 
his  foot  on  English  soil,  he  is  under  the 

{protection  of  English  laws ;  be  is  by  the 
aws  of  England  no  more  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  a  secretary  of  state  than  an 
Englishman.  It  is  a  part  of  the  liberties 
of  England,  and  of  Englishmen^  that 
€very  man  in  England  shall  have  the 
equal  benefit  of  the  laws  of  England, 
with  DO  more  distinction  between  the  fo- 
reigner and  the  native,  than  between  the 
I>eer  and  the  peasant;  and  there  is  no 
single  circumstance  in  our  policy  that  has 
tended  more  than  this  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  this  couDtry  in  the  opinion  of 
foreign  nations. 
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It  is  said  this  power  must  reside  in  the 
sovereign  power  of  every  state,  and  Puf- 
fendorf  is   quoted.     It  is  very  true  the 
sovereign  power  in  every  state  has  the 
right  to  dismiss  foreigners  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state,  and  foreign  nations  have 
no  right  by  the^aw  of  nations  to  complain 
of  the  exercise  of  this  right,  if  it  be  not 
exercised  invidiously  against  one  particu- 
lar nation.     But  the  present  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  but  of  the  law  of 
England.    The  king  is  not  the  sovereign 
power  in  England — the  parliament,  king, 
lords,   and  commons,  are  the  sovereign 
power  of  England.     Certain  parts  of  the 
sovereignty  have  been  delegated   to  the 
king.    But,  except  in  so  far  as  these  parts 
of  the  sovereignty  have  been  delegated  to 
him,  the  king  is  no  more  tfie  sovereign  of 
England  than  the  lords  alone,  or  the  com- 
mons alone,  are  the  sovereign  of  England. 
The  king  is  the  head  and  organ  of  the 
state  in  its  foreign  affairs,  and  it  is  said  this 
is  a  part  of  its'  foreign  affairs.     It  is  no 
dpubt  so  far  a  foreign  affair  that  if  a  fo* 
reigner  be  misused,  his  sovereign  or  his 
nation  has  a  right  to  complain.    But  it  is 
more  than  a  foreign  affair — it  is  a  domestic 
affiiir — it  is  a  part  of  our  municipal  law, 
that  tyranny  shall  not  be  exercised  in 
England  over  any  man,  be  he  native  or 
foreigner;  and  the  king,  by  the  law  of 
England,  has  no  more  power  over  the  one 
than  the  other. 

The  noble  lord  mentioned  two  reasons 
that  might  exist,  for  granting  such  a  power 
as  is  bestowed  by  this  bill ;  first,  the  dan- 
ger of  foreigners  disturbing  your  own  go- 
vernment; and,  secondly,  the  danger  of 
their  carrying  information  to  foreign  ooun* 
tries.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  this  last  re- 
fers only  to  a  time  of  war— to  information 
that  may  be  conveyed  to  an  enemy.  But 
where  is  the  danger  of  conveying  informs* 
tion  to  an  enemy,  when  we  have  no  longer 
any  enemy  existing  ?  As  to  raising  com* 
motions  in  this  country,  is  there  any  body 
who  seriously  entertains  such  an  appre* 
hension?  Is  there  anybody  who  really 
believes  that  at  this  moment  there  is  any 
danger  to  the  government,  from  any  fo-^ 
reigners  who  may  resort  to  tlie  country  i 
The  noble  lord  says,  that  certain  principles 
may  have  been  put  down,  but  they  cannot 
be  yet  extinguished.  Does  the  noble  lord 
believe,  or  will  he  say  that  he  believes, 
there  is  any  daneer  to  this  country  from 
any  principles  tnat  remain  unextinguish* 
ed  ?  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  it.  The 
Dioble  lord  haa  aaidi  would  you  throw  open 
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the  countnr  to  all  the  spiriti  ihat  lately 
surrounded  Buonaparte  ?— I  am  not  much 
of  a  believer  in  tptritSy  or  their  power,  and 
I  am  ^ery  sure  that  the  common  law  of 
England  is  quite  sufficient  to  defeat  all 
their  machinations.  But  those  spirits  that 
surrounded  Buonaparte,  seem  at  any  rate 
not  much  given  to  rapoblican  notions,  or 
tnudi  disposed  to  resist  authority. 

There  u  only  one  other  observation 
which  has  been  made  in  support  of  the  bill, 
which  I  am  desirous  to  notice.  The  noble 
lord  has  said  it  will  not  be  displeasing  to 
foreign  powers.  This  is  with  me  the 
ttroogestxeason  for  opposing  it.  1  cannot 
consent  to  part  with  the  genuine  princi- 
ples of  English  policy  in  compliment  to 
the  arbitrary  notions  of  foreign  monarchs. 
I  would  rather  endeavour  to  persuade 
them  to  adopt  some  of  the  maxims  of  Eng* 
fflish  policy.  1  cannot  consent  to  enter 
into  a  combination  with  them,  to  introduce 
into  England  tyrannical  principles  un* 
known  to  the  genius  of  our  laws.  But  I 
would  rather  counsel  tliem,  if  they  would 
retain  the  throne  which  they  have  ve«ac- 
qutred,  to  transplant  to  their  own  coun* 
tries  some  of  the  liberal  and  wise  institu- 
tions of  this.  1  cannot  therefore.  Sir, 
consent  to  a  measure  which,  without  any 
ground  of  necessity  laid  for  it,  places  in 
the  hands  of  a  secretary  of  state  an  arbi- 
trary power  unknown  to  our  constitution- 
subject  to  tlie  greatest  abuse,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  best  iotentioned  minister— 
which  renders  him  a  tool  and  instrument 
of  oppression  the  most  grievous,  in  the 
bands  of  some  concealed  informer  not  so 
well  iotentioned  as  himself.  It  is  said  he 
is  under  the  control  of  parliament — that 
he  is  answerable  to  parliament.  In  what 
way  is  parliament  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  if  abuse  have  been  com- 
mitted ?  In  what  way  is  an  inquiry  to  be 
conducted  ?  How  are  we  even  to  discover 
that  inquiry  is  necessary  ?  How  are  we 
to  learn  sufficient  to  judge  whether  it  is 
probable  the  power  has  been  abused,  and 
right  that  inquiry  should  be  instituted? 
It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  power  de- 
manded that  the  proceedings  should  be 
secret  and  concealed.  It  is  m  its  very  na- 
ture that  its  exercise  should  be  without  re- 
medy or  cootroL  I  oppose  it,  therefore, 
on  this  ground— that  it  gives  occasion  to 
oppression  and  to  wrong;  for  which,  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  there  can  exist  no  re- 
medy* Sir,  for  these  reasons  I  cannot 
consent  to  the  bringing  up  this  report. 

Mr.  Serjeant^  BeH  said,  that  the  idea. 


that  'the  king  by  vfatue  of*  his  prerogative 
could  send  Siens  out  of  the  country,  did 
not  rest  on  Blackstone  alone.  Blackstone 
had  quoted  Puffisndorf,  who  was  a  liberal 
writer,  to  prove  that  the  law  of  nationr, 
which  in  questions  of  national  law  was  the 
law  of  England,  necessarily  vested  such 
an  authority  in  the  sovereign  power  of 
every  state.  Lord  Grenville,  too,  in  the 
debate  on  the  alien  bill,  in  1792,  said  that, 
in  former  days,  the  Crown  was  entrusted 
with  a  power  over  aliens,  and  (he  preroga* 
tive  in  that  respect  was  considered  very 
extensive.  Lord  Loughborough  was  oJF 
the  same  opinion.  He  was  not  aware  of 
any  decided  case  on  the  subject :  but  in 
questions  of  English  law,  in  the  absence 
of  decided  cases,  the  opinions  of  learned 
men  were  of  weight.  By  the  statute  27th 
Edw.  3rd  it  was  enacted,  that  merchant 
strangers  might  safely  come  and  remain 
in  the  realm  with  safe  conduct.  It  thoe 
appeared,  that  in  those  days  the  broad 
principle  of  admitting  strangers  was  not 
adopted,  but  only  those  were  suffered  to  re- 
side here  whom  we  could  get  something  br. 
He  believed  there  was  not  a  state  in  toe 
world  in  which  the  sovereign  had  not  e 
power  over  foreigners.  The  English  con* 
stitution  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
lishmen, not  of  foreigners.  It  was  true 
that  while  they  remained  here  they  ought 
to  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  English  law^ 
but  they  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of 
staying  here  as  long  as  they  pleased.  He 
acknowledged  that  in  1792  the  state  of 
things  was  not  the  same  as  at  present,  but 
the  measure  was  befitting  any  state  of 
things.  It  was  said,  the  power  might  be 
abused,  but  so  might  all  powers.  If  any 
minister  abused  the  powers  given  him  by 
the  act,  he  might  be  called  |o  account. 
As  for  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  he  did  not 
know  what  that  act  had  to  do  with  the 
present  case,  for  forei|piers  were  not  men- 
tioned  in  any  part  of  it.  It  was  establish* 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  Englishmen.  He 
should,  therefore,  support  the  bill,  as  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  effixt  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  as  not  a 
single  instance  of  the  power  being  abused 
since  the  year  1792  had  been  adduced. 

Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  said,  that  though 
it  was  of  little  consequence  in  the  const* 
deration  of  the  question  before  the  House* 
what  the  law  was,  yet  it  was  of  great  impor* 
tance  that  most  erroneous  opinions  put 
forth  by  lawyers  of  rank  and  eminence* 
should  not  go  out  to  the  country  without 
contradiction.    His  three  learnt  friends 
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kad  qttoled  Mr.  JusUce  Bkckstone  as  an 
autfaority  that  the  king  bad  the  power 
te  aend  aliens  out  of  the  country.  Novr,  ' 
aay  one  who  turned  to  Blackstooe ' 
voald  see  that  he  was  authority  for 
Bo  such  proposition :  hot  that  he  stated  i 
that  which  the  warmest  advocate  for 
the  royal  prerogative  (and  few  went  fur- 
ther than  his  learned  friend  who  spoke 
last)  would  now  maintain.  Blackstoue 
atated,  that  the  king  had  the  power  to 
aend  aliens  back  to  their  own  country. 
That  this  was  not  law  was  evident  from 
whitt  had  passed  aAer  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  .This  country  had  stipulated  bv 
tluit  treaty  to  send  back  to  France  all 
■iurderersy  foigers,  and  fraudulent  bank- 
mpts ;  yet  even  to  fulfil  this  stipulation  it 
IismI  been  necessary  to  pass  a  specific  act 
of  parliament.  Could  any  one  pretend, 
after  this,  that  the  Crown  had  the  power 
which  Blackstone  so  unfoundedly  ascribed 
to  it  ^  But  it  was  necessary  to  protest 
against  this  doctrine^  or  we  might  soon 
aee  some  practical  effects  of  it.  They 
knew  not  how  soon,  if  this  power  of  the 
prerogative  were  admitted,  the  ministers 
might  send  back  the  Spani^  liberales  or 
the  French  emigrants  to  their  respective 
countries  to  perish  at  the  stake  or  on  the 
scaffold.  But  the  learned  seijeant,  as  he 
•ouldfindnothingtosupporthisargumentin 
Coke  or  Dyer's  Reports,  had  had  recourse  to 
the  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  not  satisfied 
with  quoting  as  undoubted  law  the  opinion 
of  an  attorney-general,  given  at  the  instance 
•f  a  secretary  of  state  had  proceeded  to 
quote  the  words  ofa  secretary  ofstate  alone. 
Such  was  the  foundation  on  which  aperma- 
Bent  alien  bill  was  raised,  which  gave  these- 
creUry  ofstate  power,  not  only  to  banish, 
but  to  imprison  in  time  of  peace,  all  aliens 
at  his  pleasure  1  Where  oad  there  been 
an  instance  of  the  ej^ercise  of  this  newly- 
discovered  prerogative  ?  Of  the  exercise 
ef  powers  claimed  under  the  prerogative, 
but  which  were  now  universally  reprobated 
as  illegal,  msny  instances  were  to  be  found 
in  Rymer*s  Fcsdera,  and  other  collections 
•f  state  papers,  but  of  the  exercise  of  this 
power  not  one  instance  was  to  be  found, 
except  a  solitary  case  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  4th,  notwithstanding  the  temptation 
which  some  sovereigns  must  have  had  to 
exercise  it,  if  it  existed,  and  especially 
queen  Elisabeth,  who  was  so  frequently 
in  danger  firom  foreign  emissaries.  It  was 
surprising  that  his  learned  friend  who 
spoKe  last,  could  assert  that  the  powers 
l^ted  to  tha  mioisten  bad  never  bees 
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abused,  in  spite  of  the  many  instanees 
which  had  been  mentioned.  It  ^as  ab« 
surd  to  Calk  of  calling  ministers  to  account 
for  the  exercise  ofa  power  from  the  very 
nature  of  which  no  evidence  of  its  abuse 
could  be  brought  forward.  As  the  power 
was  in  itself  so  objectionable,  and  as  the 
opinion  of  its  antiquity  only  rested  on  the 
authority  of  his  three  learned  friends,  who 
were  evidently  misled  by  the  supposed  bu« 
thority  of  Blackstone,  he  should  oppose 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Yorke  said,  he  could  not  understand 
in  what  manner  the  hon.  member  who  had 
spoke  last  had  gotten  rid  of  that  most 
learned  commentator's  opinion,  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone.  He  never  had  entertained  a 
doubt  but  that  the  Crown  had  the  power 
of  sending  all  aliens  out  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  foreign  merchants* 
Magna  Charta  and  the  statute  of  Edward 
3rd  protected  this  trading  class  of  men, 
upon  the  principle  that  ^*  exceptio  probat 
regulam."  The  protection  given  bv  the 
statute  of  Edward  Srd  was  to  merchant- 
strangers  and  others,  that  was  other  mer- 
chants. The  first  part  of  it  protected 
merchant-strangers  in  coming  to  and  go- 
ing from  the  countiy,  but  the  others  should 
only  be  subject  to  the  usual  customs.  As 
he  understood  it,  therefore,  the  first  class 
was  to  be  protected  as  to  their  persons,  and 
the  oUiers  should  be  obliged  to  pay  no  more 
than  the  usual  customs.  This  was  of  itself 
a  pretty  strong  proof  of  the  ancient  custom 
on  this  question.  But  Coke  U|>on  Little 
ton  had  further  distinctly  stated,  that  the 
uniform  practice  in  former  times  was,  that 
wheii  an  alien  came  over  into  this  country, 
if  he  were  a  merchant,  he  might  have  a 
house ;  but  if  an  alien  and  not  a  merchant, 
the  king  then  took  possession  of  the  boose. 
This,  then  was  another  proof  of  the  an- 
cient usase,  and  would  completely  stop 
the  mouths  of  those  gentlemen  who  so 
strongly  maintained  that  it  had  always 
been  the  habit  of  this  country  to  eo* 
courage  the  residence  of  all  sorts  of  fo- 
reigners. Some  further  authorities  he 
would  cite  to  the  House  as  additional 
proofs  of  what  he  had  already  urged,  and 
first  from  the  parliament  rolls  of  1  Rich. 
2nd,  containing  the  petition  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Crown,  and  the  an- 
swers to  it  by  the  latter.  The  petition  of 
the  House  was,  that  it  be  enacted  that  all 
aliens  should  avoid  the  realm ;  that  those 
foreigners  now  in  the  country  should  take 
shipping  at  Dover  for  Calais»  and  be  fined 
for  good  bdiaviottr«    The  House  had  been 
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told  that  the  kiog  was  no  (wvereigo,  but 
that  the  90vereigii|hr  was  veated  in  the  king 
and  parliament.  If  this  were  the  fact,  what 
could  all  thia  mean  ?  Did  not  this  peti- 
tloa  directly  show  that  the  prerogative  of 
turning  aliensout  of  the  kingdom  wasvested 
in  the  Crown?  He  would  always  stand 
up  for  the  king's  prerogative.  It  was  aa 
much  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
people*  as  the  privileges  given  to  the 
House  of  Commons  were  mSint  ta  apsert 
and  sustain  tlie  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
nation*  The  petition  of  the  Ist  of  Richard 
Snd  also  praved  that  all  Bohemians  and 
others  should  depart  the  kingdom*  The 
answer  of  the  kmg  to  this  petition  was, 
Ihat.  they  should  be  warned  to  avoid  the 
realm.  The  8th  Henry  4th  also  was  ancv 
tber  authority.  The  petition  of  the  Com- 
mons in  thia  mstance  prayed  that  all  aliens, 
with  the  exception  of  the  impotent  and 
Dutchmen,  might  be  sent  out  of  the  king« 
dom*  In  the  first  year  of  Henry  5th  a 
law  ,was  passed  on  this  question,  and  it 
was  enacted  that  all  alieus  should  depart 
the  realm^  with  the  exception  of  alien 
mercbaatSy  who  were  suffered  to  reside  in 
the  country  under  the  king's  will  and  plea- 
sure. And  here  it  would  be  observed, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  law 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  merchants, 
and  the  prerogative  was  not  found  suffi* 
clent.  Upon  these  various  authorities  he 
eoosiderecl  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  had  been  completely  established,  and 
lhat  even  without  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone,  the  House  might  be 
satisfied  that  the  sovereign  had  a^  absolute 
prerogative  to  send  aliens  out  of  the  king- 
dom. With  respect  to  the  opinion  of  sir 
Edward  Northey,  was  it  considered  that 
attorneys-general  at  that  time  wereallowed 
to  twist  and  turn  the  laws  whichever  way 
they  pjeased  ?  But  who  was  sir  Edward 
Korthey  I  He  was  a  very  skilful  and  emi- 
nent lawyer,  contemporary  with  some  of 
4he  most  profound  men  in  the  same  pro- 
fessioni  among  whom  were  lord  Harcourt 
and  lord  Raymond,  and  twice  filled  the 
office  of  attorney-general.  Was  this,  then, 
A  man  who  would  lightly  hasard  an  opi- 
nion of  this  nature  i  Previous  to  the  year 
1792,  the  Crown  was  able,  by  its  mere 
prerogative,  to.  prevent  the  disturbances 
that  would  otiierwise  have  arisen;  but 
when  troops  of  aliens  came  over  at  once, 
and  awarmed  the  country,  then  it  was 
found  requisite  to  vest  a  fiirther  power  in 
the  Crown,  and  to  pass  the  alien  act. 
There  wasb  previous  to  the  enactment  of 
(YOClubUV.) 


this  law,  no  mode  of  turning  these  med^ 
dling,  troublesome  fellows  out  of  the  coun- 
try, except  that  of  indictment,  which  waa 
coosiderel  by  far  too  tedious.  He  there* 
fore  thought  it  would  be  the  height  of  im- 
prudence now  to  withdraw  the  bitt^ 
without  passing  a  new  one  in  its  stead* 
If,  as  some  hon.  gentlemen  contend* 
ed,  no  prerogative  was  vested  in  the 
Crown,  then  there  was,^aod  it  could  not 
be  denied,  the  more  necessity  for  the 
bill.  He  most  sincerely  hoped  this  would 
be  made  a  permanent  measure ;  and  al- 
though he  should  wish  that  all  sort  of 
kindness  and  respect  should  be  paid  to  the 
aliens,  yet  it  was  not  the  policy  of  this 
country  to  keep  within  itself  a  troop  of 
aliens,  always  prepared  to  destroy  it.  Were 
their  arts  or  manufactures  required?  Wee 
tliere  not  already  population  sufficient  t» 
the  demand  ?  And  was  it  not  known  that, 
under  the  mask  of  hospitality,  they  were 
continually  meditating  mischief  and  des- 
trucUoo  to  the  very  state  that  protecte4 
tliem. 

Mr.  Wynn  waa  anxious  to  express  hie 
opinion  on  this  bill  before  it  went  through 
another  stape.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  respectmg  the  sovereignty  of  the  kmg. 
Where  did  the  sovereignty  of  this  countrr 
exist  i  The  term  was,  indeed,  as  a  mark 
of  honour  and  respect,  given  to  the  king 
alone ;  but  the  sovereign  authority  existed 
in  the  king  and  the  parliament:  there  onlj 
eould  it  be  properly  said  to  reside;  and  if 
any  hon.  member  maintained  that  the  pre- 
rogative of  sendina  aliens  out  of  the 
country  was  vested  m  the  Crown,  by  him 
the  sovereignty  must  be  supposed  as  onlr 
existing  in  the  king.  This,  he  contended^ 
was  a  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  notion, 
and  contrary  to  all  the  established  rules  of 
the  constitution.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  last  sat  down,  had  been  at  mudi 
pains  to  persuade  the  House  that  by  the 
common  law  this  prerogative  existed  ra  the 
king ;  but  he  would  put  it  to  the  House 
whether,  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  amidst  the  many  troubles  and  dai^ 
gers  in  which  the  country  had  been  in- 
volved, one  single  instance  of  die  exercise 
of  this  prerogative  could  be  given  I  Pid 
our  forefathers  consider  that  this  power 
was  vested  in  the  Crown,  although  diiiusedi 
One  single  instance  in  the  reigo  of  Henry 
4th,  and  a  petition  by  the  parliament  to 
Richard  2nd,  had  been  cited  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  so  strenuously 
and  manfully  maintained  that  the  Boher 
mians  were  strangers.     The  right  hon* 
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member  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  to  punish 
capitally  all  such  gipsies;  as  it  was  the 
then  received  opinion  that  they  had  a 
supernatural  charm,  which  tended  to  de- 
stroy the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
nation.  It  was  said  that  there  were  20,000 
aliens  now  in  this  country,  and  that  was 
the  excuse  for  passing  the  bill ;  but  were 
there  not  as  many  and  even  more  than 
20,000  in  the  country  before  the*  French 
revolution  ?  It  had  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  protect  dis- 
tressed foreigners,  and  it  had  always  been 
the  pride  of  an  Englishman  that  the  fetters 
of  the  slave  were  knocked  off  the  moment 
he  sat  hfs  foot  on  British  land.  There 
were  frimd  Jade  several  cases  which 
ahowea,  that  the  king  in  former  times  had 
not  the  power  to  send  foreigners  out  of 
the  kingdom.  For  instance,  it  was  on 
record,  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd, 
when  the  prerogative  was  stretched  to  the 
utmost,  the  king  dared  not  attempt  to  send 
out  of  the  country  a  Frenchman  who  had 
deprived  his  majesty  of  one  of  his  favourite 
mistresses.  But  having  forbidden  this 
Frenchman  the  court,  and  yet,  seeing  him 
aeated  with  his  conquest  at  the  theatres, 
his  majesty  complained  to  the  sovereign 
of  France,  who  at  length  recalled  his  sub- 
ject. Thus  Charles  2nd  was  relieved  from 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  triumphant 
rival,  and  the  French  writer  who  recorded 
the  anecdote  lamented,  truly,  that  any 
sovereign  should  not  be  empowered  to 
send  the  cause  of  such  an  annoyance  out 
of  the  country.  There  might  be  persons 
even  in  our  own  times  who  would  join  in 
the  lamentations  of  this  writer,  and  there- 
fore approve  of  an  ahen  bill,  but  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  concur  with  them  in  sup- 
porting a  measure  so  liable  to  abuse,  and 
for  which  no  necessity  whatever  existed. 
As  to  the  assertion  of  the  learned  Serjeant, 
that  the  liberty  of  England  was  for  the 
enjoyment  of  Englishmen  only,  he  could 
Bot  conceive  upon  what  authority  such  an 
opinion  rested.  For  he  had  always  been 
taught  to  think  that  the  moment  any  man, 
however  previously  enslaved,  touched  Bri- 
tish soil,  he  became  entitled  to  freedom. 
Such  had  been  the  doctrine  of  all  our  con- 
stitutional writers,  and  such  was  his  de- 
tided  opinion. 

Lord  MUton  observed,  that  many  ex- 
traneous tonics  had  been  introduced  in  the 
course  of  debate ;  the  mere  questioir  was, 
whether  the  House  would  allow  the  enact- 
meatof  anew  law  against  aliens?    The 
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period  of  1793  had  been  referred  to,  but 
such  reference  was  only  made  in  the  )ab- 
sence  of  all  better  argument,  since  no  such 
comparison  was  warranted  by  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  merely  a  question  that 
regarded  aliens;  for  the  abuse  of  the  mea- 
sure might  materially  injure  the  rights  of 
the  natural  bom  subject.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Yorke)  had 
avowed  his  wish  that  the  children  of  aliens, 
who  were  in  fact  natural  bom  subjects, 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Yorke  explained,  that  his  wish  was, 
that  the  sons  of  aliens  should  be  deemed 
dangerous,  and  their  sons,  natural  bom 
subjects,  entitled  to  all  their  rights. 

Lord  Milton  proceeded  to  quote  the 
words  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  had^  declared 
that  a  bill  like  the  present,  in  time  of 
peace,  would  be  too  great  for  liberty,  and 
would  give  too  much  power  into  the  hands 
of  ministers.  Thus  tne  noble  lord,  a  great 
statesman  indeed,  had  against  him  the 
authority  of  one  whom  some  might  think 
a  little  greater.  He  opposed  the  bill 
chiefly  because  it  might  be  an  engine  of 
oppression  to  drive  from  this  country  those 
who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
sovereigns:  it  might  be  used  against  the 
noble  South  Americans  now  struggling  for 
liberty,  in  whose  favour  all  hearts  beat, 
though  few  tongues  ventured  to  avow  it. 
He  would  assert,  that  the  government  of 
Spain  was  an  odious  tyranny,  and  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  designs  of  the 
<<  beloved  Ferdinand"  would  be  defeated. 
He  would  not  consent  to  a  bill  which 
would  rSnder  England  the  means  of  en- 
trapping the  destitute,  instead  of  conti- 
numg  their  place  of  refuge  as  in  all  former 
times.  He  warned  the  House  against 
giving  entire  credence  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  maintained  that  all  pre- 
rogatives which  the  Crown  possessed  ^t 
any  former  time  should  be  revived  and 
continued* 

Mr.  Baring  rose  amid  loud  cries  for  the 
question.  He  complained  that  the  case 
which  had  been  mentioned  some  nights 
ago  in  his  absence  during  the  last  discus- 
sion on  the  bill,  bad  been  grossly  misre- 
presented. He  asserted  that  the  power 
with  which  government  was  invested  hy 
the  alien  act,  had  been  grossly  abused, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  two  per- 
sons whom  he  had  mentioned  on  a  fbrmer 
evening.  For  those .  persons  had  come 
into  this  country  solely  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  yet  they  were  sent  away 
without  any  c^use  assigned.    One  of  them 
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was  stated  to  be  his  relaUon,  which  was 
erroneous;  for  the  individual*  though  of 
the  same  name,  was  a  different  person. 
But  what  aggravated  the  case  was  this 
fact,  that  one  man  was  sent  out  of  the 
country  instead  of  another,  who  happened 
to  be  of  the  same  name  [Hear  i].  This 
&ct  the  hon.  member  stated  his  ability  to 
prove,  by  producing  the  man  actually  sent 
away  through  that  mistake,  for  he  was 
actually  now  in  Londooy  while  the  other 
was  no  more. 

Mr*  Addington  said,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words,  being 
^harffed  witli  illiberality.  In  fact,  from 
the  defectiveness  o£  his  sight,  he  protested 
he  did  oot  know  whether  tiie  hon.  member 
was  m  the  House  or  not,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion. He  was  really  astonished,  how- 
ever, to  hear  the  hon.  member  say,  that 
M*  la  Bouchere  was  no  relation  of  his. 
All  he  could  reply  was,  that  he  had  a 
letter  in  his  office  uom  the  hon.  member, 
requesting  permission  that  M.  la  Bouchere 
might  be  permitted  to  land,  he  being  a 
relative  of  lus,and  coming  into  this  country 
merely  for  commci^cial  purposes. 

Mr.  Barings  in  explanation,  observed, 
(l^t  if  such  a  letter  could  be  produced,  it 
would  indeed  astonish  him,  for  he  must 
have  stated  what  was  not  the  fact.  There 
was  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  a  relative 
of  his,  but  the  individual  in  question  was 
none  at  all. 

The  House  then  dividedi  when  the 
numbers  were 

For  receiving  the  Report......  148 

Against  it 48 

Majority , ,.  100 

•  fiir  Samuel  Roroilly  then  moved,  that 
instead  of  two,  the  bill  be  renewed  for 
only  one  year.  Upon  which  the  House 
divided : 

For  the  amendment 44 

Againstit  124 

Majority 80 

The  gallenr  was  not  re-opened,  but  we 
have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  what  passed  during  the 
exclusion  of  strangers.  As  soon  as  the 
division  on  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly's  amend- 
ment was  ended. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  proposed  a  new 
clause,  to  give  effect  to  that  right  of  appeal 
to  the  privy  council,  which  the  bill  neld 
oat  to  aliens  as  a  security,  but  which  aAer 
the  decision  against  hearing  counsel,  in 
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the  case  of  the  baron  d'Imbert,  (which  he 
must  presume  to  be  right),  was  rendered 
perfectly  nugatory.  Did  the  House  in- 
tend to  afford  a  real  safeguard  to  aliens  by 
this  appeal?  When  the  privy  council 
were  required  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  the 
reasons  or  excuses  of  the  alien,  were 
they  also  to  grant  to  the  privy  council  all 
the  means  of  forming  a  right  |udgment. 
Now,  unless  the  cliarge  was  in  some  de* 
gree  communicated  to  the  accused,  there 
could  be  no  defence.  Unless  there  was  a 
defence,  there  could  be  no  fair  trial.  Un- 
less there  was  a  fair  trial,  the  judges  were 
required  to  judge  without  any  means  of 
judging  rightly.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, he  had  prepared  a  clause,  which  he 
should  now  read  to  the  House : 

*'  And  in  order  the  better  to  enable  the 
lords  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy  council,  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency 
of  such  excuse  or  reason,  so  alleged  by 
such  alien  as  aforesaid ;  Be  it  further 
enacted,  That  the  lords  ofhis  majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council,  shall  cause  to 
be  delivered  to  such  alien  in  writing  a  ge- 
neral summary  of  the  matters  alleged 
against  him,  and  shall  allow  him  reasonable 
time  to  prepare  his  defence,  and  that  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  him  to  sum- 
mon, and  examine  upon  oath  witnesses, 
before  the  said  lords  of  his  majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council,  and  to  be  heard 
before  them  by  himself,  or  his  counsel,  ia 
support  of  the  excuse  or  reason  by  him 
alleged." 

The  House  would  observe  what  he  did 
not  ask.    He  did  not  presume  to  ask  a 

Specific  and  detailed  accusation.  He 
id  not  ask,  that  witnesses  should  be  ex- 
amined on  oath,  in  presence  of  the  accusr 
ed,  that  they  should  be  confronted  with 
him,  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of 
cross-examining  them.  He  did  not  ven- 
ture to  propose  a  trial  by  jury,  under  the 
eye  of  a  humane  and  vigilant  public.  He 
did  not  demand  the  common  securities  for 
innocence,  without  which  the  law  of  Eng- 
land presumed,  that  no  man  could  be 
justly  doomed  to  the  slightest  punishment. 
These  he  did  not  dare  to  propose  for 
aliens ,  that  is,  for  those  who  needed  le- 
gal protection  the  most— who  were  more 
obnoxious  to  vulgar  prejudice,  and  least 
covered  by  the  natural  defences  of  con- 
nexion and  sympathy.  But  these,  he  well 
knew,  were  the  luxuries  of  criminal  jus* 
tice  reserved  only  for  Englishmen.  They 
had  this  night  heard,  that  English  liberty 
was  only  for  Englishmen.    English  justice 
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tod  English  humanitr  wouM  by  this  bill 
be  confined  to  Englishmen  also*  All  that 
he  ventured  to  propose  was,  that  a 
persoUi  such  as  had  been  described  by 
nis  hon.  and  learned  friend  (sir  S.  Romilly  )> 
a  merchant  who  had  resided  fifty  years 
in  this  country^  who  had  formed  all  his 
connexions  and  friendships  here,  a  man  of 
large  fortune,  estimable  character,  should 
not  be  liable  to  be  expelled,  at  an  hour's 
notice,  from  his  home  of  choice,  which  de- 
served, perhaps,  as  much  respect  as  the 
home  of  chance,  without  havtng.the  shadow 
of  any  means  left  to  prove  his  perfect  in- 
nocence, or  to  demonstrate  that  this  ba- 
nishment would  be  a  erud  oppression  to 
btm,  without  in  the  least  contributing  to 
the  safety  of  the  state.  AH  he  implored 
the  House  to  grant  was,  that  the  privy 
<;ouncil  should  in  this  jurisdiction  stop 
one  step  short  of  the  holy  inquisition :  the 
only  tribunal  on  earth  which  wholly  con* 
ceals  the  accusation,  and  the  accusers 
from  the  accused.  He  repeated,  that  he 
did  not  expect  the  fullness  and  precision  of 
an  indictment.  Some  mere  general  no- 
tice of  the  nature  of  the  charge,  was  all 
he  presumed  to  hope.  He  called  only  for 
Bome  frail  security  for  innocent  men,  for 
some  light  to  guide  judges  to  righteous 
judgment,  and  if  this  clause  were  rejected 
he  solemnly  appealed  to  all  impartial  n^en, 
of  the  present  and  future  time^,  to  decide 
the  character  of  a  measure,  which  required 
that',  men  should  be  doomed  to  Severe 
punishment,  without  even  a  general  no- 
tice of  the  charge  on  which  they  were  to 
be  convicted.  He  had  at  any  rate  dis- 
charged his  conscience,  by  struggling  to 
prevent  the  privy  council  from  being  com* 
pelled  to  act  on  the  principles  oftheinqui* 
sition. 

The  resolution  was  then  moved  and  se* 
conded. 

Mr.  WethcreU  wondered,  that  his  Ieam« 
ed  friend  should  so  much  reprobate  the 
proposed  power  to  be  vested  m  the  privy 
council,  of  imprisoning  an  alien  without 
bearing  his  witnesses  or  his  counsel,  which 
was  no  more  than  the  council  had  always 
done  to  natural  bom  subjects  on  charges 
of  treason  and  sedition.  He  was  extremely 
Ustonished  to  hear  his  learned  friend  com- 
pare this  well-known  proceeding  to  the  in- 
quisition. 

Six  Jamts  Mackintoskt  in  explanation, 
atated  that  he  was  much  more  astonished 
to  hear  his  learned  friend  confound  an  ex- 
amination for  a  committal  and  a  subse- 
quent triali  with  a  hearing  for  the  purpose 
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of  dedding  whether  a  man  were  to  be  ab* 
solved  or  punished«  He  had  not  compared 
the  first  to  the  inquisition ;  the  second  was 
precisely  the  mode  pursued  by  the  inqui- 
sition. 

^  Mr.  Ponsonby  animadverted  with  force 
and  severity  on  the  confusion  of  anexami* 
nation,  to  determine  whether  a  man  should 
be  committed  to  take  his  trial,  with  aa 
examination  to  determine  whether  be 
should  be  punished. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  the  proposed 
clause  would  be  equivalent  to  a  repeal  of 
the  alien  law,  which  was  a  measure  of  po- 
licy not  to  be  executed  according  to  judi- 
cial forms.  He  said  that  it  would  only 
give  the  alien  an  opportunity  of  reviling 
the  government,  ana  putting  the  ministerg 
pn  their  trial. 

Sir  John  Neioport  asked,  what  sort  of 
Jaw  was  it  which  would  be  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  most  distant  approach  to- 
wards justice  ? 

Sir  S.  Romilly  animadverted  in  terms  of 
the  keenest  po^ancy  upon  the  grievance 
apprehended  by  lord  Castlereagh^  that 
government  was  likely  to  be  revUed  at  a 
secriet  bearing-— that  the  ministers  were  to 
be  put  on  their  trial  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil, or,  in  other  words,  before  themselves, . 

After  some  farther  discussion,  it  was 
agreed,  that  sir  James  Mackintosh  should 
be  allowed  to  bring  up  bis  clause,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  entered  on  the  journals  as 
a  protest,  and  that  the  division  should 
take  place  on  the  question,  whether  the 
clause  should  stand  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ponsanhyihen  pressed  the  necessity 
of  an  adjournment,  to  give  an  ppportunity 
of  a  full  discussion  of  so  important  a  clause 
at  an  hour  better  adaptedfor  that  purpose. 
[It  was  then  two  o'clock.] 

This  was  strongly  resisted,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  warm  conversation,  in  wbich  sir 
S.  Romilly,  Mr.  Abercromby,  Mr*  Attor- 
ney-General, lord  Binning,  lord  Cfutle- 
reagb,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  took  e 
part. 

Mr.  Wynn  declared  his  intention  of  di- 
viding on  every  possible  occasion,  so  as 
to  force  an  adjournment  of  a  matter  of 
such  moment  to  a  fit  time,  and  pledged 
himself  to  persevere  as  long  as  hb  boouly 
strength  held  out* 

Lord  Castlereagh  accepted  the  challenge, 
though  he  owned  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Wynn 
to  his  own  strength  tone  apparently  very 
formidable. 

Afler  two  divisions,  which  under  dif- 

Arent  &rmi  leapected  the  queitiim  of  ad" 
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3ooniiateC»  lord  Casdefesgh  tnoved  that 
the  bill  be  noir  engroised  (which  would 
preclude  further  amendmeDts  in  that  itage) 
OQ  which  Mr.  Wynn  moved  that  this  de- 
bate be  adjourned  till  Thursday.  Lord 
Cattlereagh  seeing  the  determination  of  the 
other  side,  and  considering  the  state  of  the 
Speaker's  health,  at  length  yielded,  and  the 
debate*  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
was  adjourned  till  Thursday. 

Liit  of  the  Minoriiy  in  the  course  of  the 
above  Divinons* 


Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Althorp,  viscount 
Barham,  Jos. 
Barins,  Alex. 
Brano,  bon.  T. 
Browne,  Dom. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Calcraflt,  John 
Campbell,  een. 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Puncannon,  vise. 
FersussoD,  sir  R.  C. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Finlay,  Kirkroan 
Forbesi  Charles 
Gaskjci),  Ben. 
Gordon,  Robert 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Homer,  Francis 
Howortb,  H. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Jervoise,  G.P. 
Jones,  John 
Leader,  W. 
lamb,  hon.  W. 


Latouche^  R.,  jun. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lvttelton,  hon.  W.  U. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J, 
Martin,  John 
Milton,  viscount 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Newport,  sir  Johi^ 
North,  Dudley 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Ossulstop,  lord 
Pon90fl%,  rt  boo.  G. 
Power,  Richard 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Rancli£fe,  lord 
Komiilv,  sir  Sam. 
Russell,  lord  Wm* 
Sef\oD,  earl  of 
Smith,  John 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Hemey,  rt.  hon.  O. 
Waldegrave,  hon.  cap. 
Wharton,  John 
Williams,  Owei| 
Wynn,  C.  W. 
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Tuesday  i  May  21. 

Education  or  the  Poor  of  thb 
Mbtropolis.]  Mr.  Brougham  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice  to  move  fbr  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  select  committee  to  in- 
quure  into  the  state  of  the  Education  of 
the  Lower  Orders  of  the  neople  in  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark.  As  he 
understood  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
make  any  opposition  to  his  motion,  he  did 
not  tbinlc  it  was  necefsary  long  to  occupv 
the  attention  of  the  House,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
But  vet  there  were  two  or  three  cases 
which  he  could  not  forbear  to  mention, 
because  they  so  forciblv  illostrated  the 
necessity  of  some  general  measure  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  It  was  known 
that  eertab  bencffolent  isditiduals  had 


for  some  time  aasocMed  whh  a  yiew  ti^ 
promote  the  education  of  the  poor|  and  in 
the  course  of  their  meritorious  ihqniriet 
flttch  scenes  of  ignorance,  accompanied  by 
misery  and  vice,  had  been  discovered,  air 
it  wal  shocking  to  contemplate.  Those 
gentlemen  had  collected  much  informatloQ 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  ignorance  in 
the  metropolis.  Taking  three  districts  of 
diftrent  descriptions  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  one  might  form  a  fair  average 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  peofSe 
with  regard  to  education.  For  instance, 
taking  SU  Griles,  which  perhaps  was  the 
worse,  next  a  district  which  might  be 
deemed  of  a  middling  description,  namely, 
from  Covenf-garden  to  the  Strand,  and 
thirdly,  a  quarter  which  might  be  regarded 
of  somewhat  a  higher  order,  namely,  the 
Strand  itself,  extending  to  Northumber- 
land-house. In  the  first  district  the  gen- 
tlemen alluded  to,  by  inouiring  from  house 
to  house,  found  that  about  3,000  adolta 
were  totallv  uneducated.  But  the  lowest 
and  most  abandoned  expressed  the  utmost 
anxiety  to  have  their  children  educated. 
Yet,  in  St.  Giles  there  were  no  less  than 
4,865  who  had  no  education,  or  the  means 
of  obtaining  it.  After  stating  the  number  of 
children  found  uneducated,  because  their 
parents  were  incapable  of  affording  to  pay 
for  their  education  in  the  several  dSstncta 
referred  to,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man adverted  to  the  state  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Shadwell,  Limehoose,  ana  other 
places  to  the  east  of  London.    In  that 

Juarter  there  were  about  14,000  Irish 
latholics,  who  were  employed  princlpidly 
atH>ut  the  river,  and  it  was  found  upon 
examination,  that  only  S9  out  of  the 
whole  number  had  received  the  common 
elements  of  education.  The  chUdren  of 
those  poor  people,  who  amoanted  to  about 
4,000  were  also  without  the  means  of  edu- 
cation. But  combining  all  the  focts  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge,  fncludhg 
those  which  related  to  Southwark,  ana 
upon  which  he  could  rely,  from  the  rea« 
peccability  of  the  several  ^ntlemen  from 
whom  he  had  derived  his  mformatlon,  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  ttatmg,  that  out  of 
the  1,050,000  which,  according  to  the 
last  census,  composed  the  population  of 
London,  no  less  tnan  90  or  100,000  chfl* 
dren  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  edu* 
cation.  Indeed  he  rather  apprehended 
frtrai  Bome  circumstances  that  ne  under- 
rated it,  and  that  the  poor  children  in  this 
dephMble  state  of  ignorance  were  nearer 
flOOyOOQi    Aa  to  the  meana  adopted  by 
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certain  assocUUaons  to  promote  the  dffii- 
sioa  of  learning  among  the  poor,  the  mem- 
bera  of  those  associations  werot  no  doubC» 
entitled  to  the  utmost  credits  It  wob  im- 
possible to  mention  the  nagiie  of  Mr.  Jo- 
seph F0X9  who  was  now  unfortunately  no 
more,  without  applauding  his  truly  liberal 
conduct.  For  this  worthy  man  advanced 
from  his  own  comparatively  limited  means 
no  less  than  S,600/.  to  protect  the  Lan- 
casterian  system  of  education  from  sinking 
under  its  pecuniary  embarrassments.  The 
gentlemen  who  co-operated  with  Mr.  Fox, 
and  who  really  were  as  dilisent  as  clerks 
in  a  public  office,  were  eiso  entitled  to 
praise.  High  also  was  the  claiiQ  of  the 
mtional  Establishment,  pf  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  the  Chair  was  such  an 
active  member,  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
country,  especially  since  it  had  ^ot  rid  of 
its  jealousy  of  any  other  institution.  But 
however  meritorious  the  national  establish- 
ment and  the  British  and  Foreign  school 
societies,  supported  as  they  were  solely  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  spontaneous 
zeal,  they  were  not  likely  to  accomplish 
mudi  towards  the  removal  of  the  igno- 
rance which  existed  in  London.  It  was 
known  that  onlv  about  3,000  children 
were  educated  by  the  former,  and  not 
quite  2,000  bj^  the  latter.  But  what  pro- 
portion did  this  bear  to  the  90  or  100,000 
children  conceived  to  be  in  want  of  educa- 
tion in  London.  After  observing  upon 
the  grounds  which  he  had  laid  for  his 
motion,  thehon*  and  learned  gentleman  ad- 
verted to  the  several  charitable  institutions 
in  London  intended  by  their  founders  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  but  in  which  he 
feared  many  persons  had  not  done  what 
they  ought  But  the  state  and  manage- 
ment of  those  schools  would  naturally  be- 
come a  fit  subject  for  the  examination  of 
the  proposed  committee  in  considering 
what  funds  were  applicable  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  parliament  would  not  allow  any  prac- 
ticable measure  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  to  want  adequate  funds.  His  pro- 
position was,  that  a  measure  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  under  parliamentary 
sanction  and  on  parliamentary  aid  should 
be  tried  in  London,  for  without  a  previous 
experiment  he  should  not  deem  it  proper 
to  brins  forward  any  general  measure* 
But  if  the  esLoeriment  should  be  found  to 
succeed  in  London,  he  would  then  re- 
commend the  extension  of  the  plan  to 
some  other  great  towns,  for  instance  to 
Manchester  and  Salford.    Tlie  necessity, 
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indeed,  that  called  for  some  plan  to  edu- 
cate the  lower  orders  in  those  towns,  the 
House  would  have  some  idea  of  from  this 
fact,  that  within  a  certain  time  9,756  mar- 
riages had  taken  place,  in  every  one  of 
which  neither  of  the  parties  could  enter 
their  names  in  the  parish  books.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  urged  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a  school,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  preparation  pf  school 
masters,  in  order  that  benevolent  indivi- 
duals about  to  establish  schools  ipight 
know  where  to  apply  for  duly  qualified 
teachers.  Throughout  the  arrangement 
which  he  hoped  to  see  established  for  the 
removal  of  jgnoraoce  and  vice,  he  trusted 
that  nothing  would  be  admitted  offensive 
to.  any  religious  opinions,  while  care 
should  hy  all  means  be  taken  that  nothing 
be  allpwed  to  interfere  with  the  just  privi- 
leges of  our  national  establishment.  He 
would,  indeed,  be.  willing  to  take  a  model 
from  the  plan  of  public  education  estab- 
lished in  Ireluid  with  the  support  of  the 
government ;  that  plan  was  calculated  to 
do  much  good,  but  it  was  quite  as  neces- 
sary that  a  plsn  should  be  established  in 
this  country  with  the  liberal  aid  of<  the 
government.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman concluded  with  moving,  **  Tliat  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  in  the 
metropolis ;  and  to  report  their  observa- 
tions thereupon,  together  with  the  minutes 
of  the  evidence  taken  before  them,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Wrottedey  complimented  the  hon, 
and  learned  gentleman  on  the  interest  he 
had  taken  in  so  important  a  subject,  and 
was  sure  that  the  best  effects  would  result 
from  it.  He  alluded  to  a  bill  which  he 
himself  was  about  to  bring  forward  rela- 
tive to  the  charitable  institutions  in  this 
country,  and  observed,  that  the  House 
would  be  astonished  on  learning  what 
large  sums  of  money  had  already  been 
expended  by  individuals  to  promote  the 
object  of  general  education. 

After  a  few  words  from  general  Thorn- 
ton and  alderman  Atkins,  on  the  success 
which  had  already  attended  the  National 
Establishment,  the  motion  was  agreed  to^ 
and  the  committee  appointed. 

Ionian  Islands.]  Sir  Charles  Monch 
i^se,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  conside- 
ration vitally  affecting  the  interest  of  a 
eople  at  present  not  numerous,  but  who, 
c  fondly  hopedi  wouldi  at  no  very  dis« 
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tant  period,  become  a  great  and  consider- 
able nation.  He  had  spent  some  liappy 
days  amongst  that  people,  and  in  his  inter- 
course  with  them  had  discerned  many  ex- 
cellent and  shining  qualities  in  their  cha-' 
racter  that  justly  entitled  them  to  respect 
and  protection.  Previdus,  however,  to 
his  submitting  any  motion  to  the  House, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  giro  a 
brief  outline  of  their  political  history,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  fairly  before  their  contempla*- 
tion.  The  Ionian  islands  had  long  been 
dependant  on  Venice,  and  continued  in 
that  state  until  the  Venetian  states  were 
iubdoed  by  the  arms  of  France  in  the 
year  1796*  The  destruction  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  at  that  period  was  followed  by 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in  which 
France  ceded  to  Austria  all  the  ci-dcTant 
Venetian  states,  reserving  to  herself  the 
ci-devant  Venetian  islands,  situated  south 
of  the  Adriatic ;  and  thus  the  French  got 
possession  of  the  Ionian  islands.  The 
rorie  saw,  with  jealousy,  the  French  en* 
deavouring  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
coast  of  Albania,  and  in  1799  invited  the 
Russians  to  co«operate  with  her  in  eject- 
ing the  French  from  those  islands ;  which 
being  effected,  they  formed  them  into  an 
independent  state,  under  the  name  of 
«  The  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands.*' 
He  would  not  deny  that  they  were  placed 
in  vassalsge  to  Turkey;  but  that  word, 
which,  in  our  ears  conveyed  an  idea  far 
removed  from  freedom,  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning  in  the  Ionian  islands,  for 
it  implied  nothing  more  than  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  superiority  of  Turkey,  for 
which  in  return  they  received  protection. 
In  this  state  they  continued  until  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  when  their  political  in- 
dependence was  acknowledged  both  by 
France  and  this  country.  The  forts  still 
continued  occupied  by  Russian  troops  for 
their  protection,  but  the  independence  of 
the  islands  was  guaranteed  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe.  They  accredited  their 
own  ministers  to  foreign  states,  received 
those  accredited  by  others,  and  regulated 
their  internal  legislation  free  from  all  fo- 
reign interference.  In  1807,  Russia  being 
def^ted  in  the  north  of  Europe  by  France, 
conduded  a  treaty  with  her  conqueror  at 
Tilait,  and  by  one  of  the  secret  articles 
•arrendered  these  islands  to  the  French 
emperor.  This  event  naturally  excited 
our  jealousies,  and  such  was  our  discon- 
teM,  that  lord  CoUingwood,  our  com- 
■nnder  in  chief  in  tlio  Meditenaoeao, 
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prepared,  in  1809,  an  expedition  from 
Sicily  to  deliver  the  islands,  from  the 
power  of  France.  The  orders  given  by 
lord  CoUingwood  on  that  occasion,  to  the 
officers  commanding  the  expedition,  had 
been  laid  on  the  table.  By  them  it  was 
desired,  that  whenever  a  fort  was  reduced, 
the  Septinsular  flag  should  be  hoisted, 
and  not  the  British,  aa  evidence  to  the 
inhabitants  that  our  troops  came  not  to 
conquer  but  to  liberate.  Proclamationa 
were  ordered  to  be  issued  to  the  same 
effect,  promising  the  people  liberty  and 
independence.  With  these  circumstances 
before  him,  he  could  not  conceive  how 
the  noble  lord  who  conducted  the  nego- 
ciations  for  th%  country,  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  could  prove  that  the  indepeiK 
dence  of  those  islands  had  not  been  be- 
trayed by  Russia,  and  that  the  hopes  sub- 
sequently held  out  by  Great  Britain  had 
not  been  equally  disappointed.  The  noble 
lord  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  their 
claims  to  independence,  and  he  hoped 
that  he  would  not  represent  them  as  of 
little  importance.  An  equal  interest  waa 
attached  to  them,  as  if  their  nower  waa 
greater.  For  when  the  principle  of  inde- 
pendence was  agitated,  tne  extent  of  ter* 
ritory,  or  the  possession  of  power,  made 
no  distinction.  Instead  of  obtaining  the 
promised  independence,  those  people  were 
mocked  with  hopes  never  to  be  realized, 
or  insulted  with  the  name  of  freedom, 
while  the  reality  was  carefully  withheld. 
They  were  told  that  they  enjoyed  an  In- 
dependence; but  it  was  at  the  boon  of 
foreign  powers,  who  could  possess  no 
rights  to  grant  it.  They  were  told  that 
they  enjoyed  independence;  but  it  was  at 
the  will  of  a  power  who  was  appointed 
their  protector.  Their  legislature  was 
declared  free;  but  there  waa  a  British 
commissioner,  who  was  empowered  to 
regulate  its  proceedings.  This  was  a 
state  in  which  no  legislature,  even  of  a 
West  India  island,  was  placed;  for  in  none 
of  them  could  the  king's  vicegerent  in- 
fluence or  direct  the  proceedings  of  its 
legislature.  In  England,  if  the  king 
directed  the  proceedings  of  parliament, 
could  the  legislature  be  deemed  free;  or 
in  such  case,  **  would  you.  Sir,"  said  the 
hon.  baronet,  **  sit  one  nour  in  that  chair  ?** 
He  hoped  that  the  House  would  not  neg- 
lect this  question,  or  treat  lightly,  with 
respect  to  the  Ionian  islands,  that  prin- 
ciple of  national  rights  and  Independence 
for  which  they  had  already  made  through- 
out Europe  such  transcendant  and  signal 
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tacrifices.  He  lamented  to  ad4»  Chat  a 
considerable  degree  of  tyranny  had  been 
exercised  in  those  islands  by  British  of- 
fioers,  from  the  period  of  their  conquest 
to  the  year  1814,  which  was  so  great,  that 
he  had  heard  that  the  noble  lord  himself 
was  much  affected  on  learning  it<  The 
provisional  government  then  established 
had  levied  taxes  at  their  own  discretion, 
had  exercised  the  most  arbitrary  power, 
and  had  even  prevented  by  force  the  in-* 
•habitants  from  sending  deputies  to  the 
congress  of  Vienna  to  solicit  the  noble 
lord  to  exert  his  influence  in  vindicating 
their  promised  independence.  He  thought 
that  these  circumstances  established  a 
sufficiently  strong  ground  for  inquiry,  and 
he  would,  therefore  conclude,  by  moving, 
**  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  Uie  present  political  condition 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  thereupon  to  the  House* ' 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  was  fully  convinced, 
that  in  all  we  had  done  respecting  these 
islands,  we  had  consulted  the  real  inte- 
resta  of  the  inhabitants.  What  we  under- 
stood by  national  independence  was  not 
really  desirable  for  them.  They  had  had 
an  opportunity,  from  the  early  times  of 
tile  French  revolution,  of  ascertaining  the 
•nature  of  the  protection  of  different  powers, 
and  were  able  to  appreciate  its  value.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Seven  Islands  were  a 
peculiar  people,  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  being  the  only  real  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  About  a  century 
and  a  half  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Con- 
ttantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  Venetians 
wrested  these  islands  from  the  Turks,  and 
the  latter  afterwards  succeeded  in  posses- 
sing all  the  territories  of  the  ancient 
Ch'eeks,  except  these  Seven  Islands,  which 
'remained  in  possession  of  the  Venetians 
as  masters  of  them,  till  the  French  revo- 
lution, when  the  French  bent  their  course 
towards  these  islands,  and  distributed  over 
them  missionaries  of  Jacobinism.  The 
inhabitants  being  people  of  heated  imagi- 
nations and  liv3v  tempers,  adopted  all 
the  absurdities  or  the  rights  of  man  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  fanatics  of 
France,  and  a  roost  horrible  chril  war 
arose  in  the  islands  between  the  demo- 
cratic and  aristocratic  parties.  At  length 
the  inhabitants  were  so  fatigued  with 
the  contest,  together  with  that  of  the 
■draggle  between  Cephalonia  and  Corfu, 
for  the  seat  of  power,  that  in  the  year 

Erecedinff  the  treaty  of  Amieas  the  inha- 
itants  of  Zante  had  cone  to  the  xeaolu- 
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tion  of  sending  a  deputation  to  thSs  coun« 
tiT,  to  invite  us  to  uke  possession  of  their 
island  that  they  might  be  under  our  pro« 
tection.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  be« 
fore  the  answer  could  be  received,  aa 
English  officer,  travelling  in  the  Morea, 
probably  for  his  pleasure,  heard  of  this 
circumstance,  ana  conceiving  he  could 
turn  it  to  his  advantage,  landed  on  the 
island,  and  said  the  British  government 
liad  sent  him  to  take  possessioa  of  it.  He 
was  accordingly  received  as  governor,  and 
It  was  but  right  to  say  of  him,  that  he  ad« 
ministered  justice  with  mercy,  and  per- 
formed every  function  with  propriety,  ex- 
cept  that  of  communicating  with  thie  Bri- 
ti^  government.  He  continued  in  thia 
situation  for  eleven  months,  and  it  was  the 
opwion  of  every  body  on  the  island,  that 
this  was  the  happiest  year  they  had  ever 
known.  When  the  combined  Russian 
and  Turkish  fleets  arrived  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  islands,  they  occasioned  the 
first  doubt  the  British  consul  ever  had 
that  this  person  was  not  a  recognized 
officer.  He  perhaps  would  have  been  put 
to  death  by  the  lurks,  but  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  in  a  boat*  Thia 
was  before  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  at  which 
time  the  greater  powers  of  Europe  could 
ndt  come  to  any  agreement  as  to  who 
should  possess  those  fine  countries.  He 
was  there  at  the  time  in  question,  and  the 
inhabitants  generally  expressed  their  asto- 
nishment at  finding  they  were  declared 
independent.  Russia  afterwards  took 
military  possession  of  the  islands,  and  held 
them  till  the  war  between  Russia  and 
France  compelled  her  to  give  them  up  to 
the  French  emperor.  In  this  condition 
they  remained  till  they  were  freed  by  our 
army;  and  now  the  question  was,  how  far 
their  complete  independence  would  con- 
tribute to  their  happiness.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  peace  they  had  no  taste  for 
freedom;  for  they  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  any  thing  but  oligarchy  under 
the  Venetian  government,  and  it  was  aa 
oligarchy  of  the  severest  kind.  How, 
then,  did  thehon.  baronet  know  that  they 
wished  for  the  complete  independence  hie 
described  ?  They  would  not  desire  such 
a  patent  gift  from  us,  for  a  patent  gift  he 
must  call  it,  because  they  were  not  able 
to  protect  themselves.  They  ever  were 
apprehensive  of  that  desoktion  from  the 
Turks,  which  filled  them  with  terror.  The 
narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  or  rather  rivers, 
which  separated  these  islands  from  the 
Turkish  sbore»  put  ibem  aotirdy  at  the 
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0ierey  of  tbe  Turks;  but  now,  while  there 
'  wet  nothing  but  desolation  end  mtterj  on 
'  one  sidei  there  was  nothing,  thanks  to  Bri- 
tish protection,  but  peace  and  happiness 
on  the  other.  He  could  say  that  no  part 
of  Europe  presented  such  a  delightful 
scene  of  cultivation,  happiness,  and  civi« 
lisatton,  as  these  islands ;  but  it  was  clear 
that  if  they  were  left  to  their  own  protec- 
tion, they  could  not  preserve  themselves 
twelve  months  from  falling  under  the 
Turkish  yoke.  The  only  question  he  had 
ever  heard  amongst  them  was,  whether  it 
was  better  to  belong  to  Russia,  France,  or 
England?  They  hi^  tried  Russia  and  had 
tried  Fraoce,  and  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered At  diat  they  should  prefer  us;  for 
they  disliked  Russia  extremelvi  and  de- 
test France.  They  regarded  Mahomet 
and  the  Pope  as  the  two  great  deceivers 
of  mankino,  and  they  therefore  had  an 
idea  that  the  church  of  England  might 
easily  assimilate  itself  to  their  own.  He 
ahouid  offisr  only  a  few  opore  observations» 
The  inhabitanta  of  tliose  countries  were, 
as  he  had  said,  of  a  very  peculiar  and 
ardent  temper;  it  was  impossible  to  pay 
too  high  a  tribute  to  their  general  cha- 
racter. If  any  fidse  view  of  economy 
ahouid  make  this  government  consider  the 
islands  merely  as  a  military  station,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  serious  r^ret.  But 
far  from  proposin|^  that  there  should  not 
be  military  iorces  In  the  islands,  he  should 
wish  them  to  be  fortified,  but  that  it  should 
be  evident  to  the  people  that  they  sliouM 
all  be  governed  by  their  own  forms.  With 
such  a  liberal  arrangement  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  they  would  be  found  amongst 
the  most  valuable  acquisitions  of  Great 
Britain.  Our  possession  of  the  islands 
prevented  the  poMibility  of  any  other 
power  erecting  the  standard  of  rebellion 
lo  the  Morea ;  and  on  the  whole,  he  thought 
that  no  possible  arrangement  which  the 
British  mmister  could  have  advised  would 
have  proved  more  beneficial  to  tbe  people 
of  thoae  islands. 

Sir  C  Momk  shortly  replied.  He  said, 
that  if,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  contended, 
we  had  obtained  the  command  of  tlie  Le- 
vant by  the  possession  of  tbe  Seven  Islands, 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that 
we  had  aoqoired  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks. 
He  had  heard  that  the  Porte  bad  protested 
against  the  act  of  congress,  by  which  the 
great  powers  there  assembled  had  trans- 
ferred them  to  our  dominion.  Turkey  had 
A  fight  to  have  been  oonoulted  in  such  an 
•cranfemeBt,   aa  without  her  esertiw^ 
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diey  could  not  have  come  into  the  sita^ 
ation  of  being  so  disposed  of.  The  hon. 
gentleman  thought  that  these  islands  would 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  good  for- 
tune in  being  placed  under  the  protection 
of  this  empire.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
allow  the  correctness  of  this  statement: 
they  had  their  own  taste  in  legislation  and 
government;  they  would  be  proud  of  their 
independence,  and  of  the  power  of  manag* 
ing  their  own  concerns.  He  Inferred 
this,  not  upon  vague  and  general  surmise^ 
but  from  a  document  which  he  had  seen 
since  the  decree  of  congress  was  declared 
to  them.  The  Ionian  gazette,  which  con^ 
tained  apart  of  the  convention  by  which 
the  independence  of  the  Ionian  govern* 
n^nt  was  annihilated,  had  withheld  tha 
most  obnoxious  articles  of  it.  It  appeared 
from  it,  that  a  communication  of  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  was  made  to  tho 
senate  (thus  acknovtledging  the  existence 
of  its  authority),  and  that  Uie  senate  was 
very  gtiarded  in  its  reply,  as  if  afraid  to 
compromise  its  rights,  and  unwilling  to 
aurrender  them.    It  thanked  the  British 

Sovernment  for  what  it  professed  to  have 
one  for  the  welfare  of  the  islands,  and 
expressed  its  hopes  in -BritiiAi  liberality  for 
favours  that  were  not  yet  bestowed,  but  said 
nothing  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  people 
in  the  arrangement  of  congress,  or  ii  their 
wish  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  British  rule. 
In  short,  it  oftred  us  no  thanks  for  depriv* 
ing  this  state  of  its  independence,  in  the 
face  of  our  own  solemn  dedaratiens  gua- 
ranteeing it.  All  those  declarations  were 
now  forgotten,  all  our  professions  renouno* 
ed,  and  our  promises  violated.  The  in* 
dependence  which  we  had  conquered  for 
the  Septinsular  government  was  the  most 
complete  sobiection-— a  subjection  even 
more  marked  than  that  of  the  coloniea 
over  which  our  dominion  extended* 

The  motion  was  negarived  without  a  di* 
vision. 

TaiNiTT  H0U8S  Corporation.]  Mr* 
Birck  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  make 
his  promised  motion  respecting  the  neoea^ 
sity  of  an  inquiry  into  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  Trinity«house  Corporation.  • 
His  attention,  he  said,  had  been  drawn  to 
this  subject  during  the  last  session  of  par* 
liament.  The  more  he  reflected  upon  it;^ 
and  the  more  information  he  acquired,  the 
more  the  necessity  and  the  importance  of 
a  parliamentanr  inquiry  appeared.  The 
taxes  that  the  Trinity  establi^ment  levied 
upon  the  shipping  trade  of  tbe  couatty  did 
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not  se^m  to  be  justified  either  by  neoei^ 
aity  or  expediency^  and  the  namier  in 
which  they  were  expended  was  sufficient 
ta  excite  suspicion*  To  show  how  extra- 
vagant was  the  tax  which  this  society  le- 
iried  upon  trade,  compared  with  the  ex- 
pense at  which  the  great  object  it  profes- 
sed to  have  in  view  coaM  be  accomplished 
by  another  establishment,  he  woula  state 
«  decisive  fact.  When  it  was  lately  con- 
templated to  erect  a  light-^ouse  on  the 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  theTrinityhoose 
proposed  an  estimate  to  the  toiros  of  Li- 
▼erpool,  Bristol  4re.lbr  accomplisliing  that 
object,  by  which  a  penny  a  ton  was  to 
have  been  imposed  on  all  ships  passing  to 
Ibe  ports  on  the  west  coast  within  oertain 
liaits.  Tbb  tax  was  to  have  been  perpe- 
tual. Happily  the  proposal  of  the  Trinity- 
lioase  was  not  acceded  to ;  and  the  com- 
taissionefs  for  the  northern  lights  being 
applied  to,  performed  the  same  work  for 
the  estimate  of  a  farthing  a  ton,  with  #n 
agreement  to  remit  the  duty  at  a  certain 
time.  All  circumstances  considered,  the 
Trinity  corporation  demanded  eight  times 
thesum  accepted  by  the  northern  commis- 
aioners,  and  would  have  derived  a  revenue 
of  16  or  17»000/.  a  year  from  the  trans- 
action. The  whole  meome  of  this  estab- 
lishment he  did  not  accurately  know,  but 
be  could  approxknate  the  amount  by  cal- 
culatioa  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  show 
its  great  and  unnecessary  magnitude.  To 
dta  UM  aoly  required  the  application  of  a 
iiiimb  4ule  of  arithmetic  to  data  which 
sn^t  easily  bO  admitted.  The  commis- 
#ionera  for  the  northern  lights  had  under 
their  managemant9ligh^ouses  from  which 
tbey  derived  a  revenue  of  96j000l^  at  the 
nte  of  a  farthing  a  toa  for  the  shipping 
iul^ect  to  their  regulations.  The  Trmity 
Imuse  had  28  light-houses,  seven  of  which 
were  farmed,  to  which  dues  were  paid  of 
A-om  one  half-penny  to  three  halfpence 
per  too.  Here  the  duty  was  higher;  and 
if  we  made  allowance  for  the  excess  of 
the  English  over  the  Scotch  trade,  the  pro- 
portional income  of  the  two  establishments 
W6uld  be  still  farther  altered.  If,  then, 
atoe  light-houses  gave  25,000^  on  the 
siorthern  parts  of  the  island,  where  the 
dues  were  only  a  farthing  a  ton,  it  would 
fiot  be  too  great  an  estimate  to  calculate 
the  produce  of  28  light-houses,  at  the  me- 
dium of  the  rates  specified  at  174,000^ 
This  income  was  enormous,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  was  obtained  were  oppressive 
to  trade.  But  this  was  not  the  only  source 
«f  revenue  to  the  TrinityboQse*    Biridea 
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the  dues  of  the  light-houses,  they  derived 
an  income  from  ballast,  from  pilotage  Ac. 
The  surplus  pilotage  alone  last  year 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  36,400^  The 
services  which  this  corporation  performed 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  by 
every  one  be  allowed  to  be  important;  but 
still  It  could  not  but  beevident  that  the  pow« 
era  by  which  they  raised  such  a  revenue, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  expended  it 
were  proper  subjects  of  parliamentary  su- 

5!rintendance  and  inquiry  [Hear,  hear!  J. 
e  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  rights  and  the  powers  of  this  corpo- 
ration as  acquired  by  their  charter,  tliat 
itnight  beseen  how  far  they  had  exceeded 
them*  In  doing  so  he  would  not  alarm 
members  by  threatening  them  with  long  in- 
vestigation, or  entering  into  legal  subtle- 
ties; he  would  depend  upon  the  authority 
of  lord-chancellor  Northmgton,  as  embo- 
died M  a  decree  whieh  he  pronounced  in 
1764,  in  a  caie  that  brought  the  powers 
and  rights  of  the  corporation  into  question. 
Here  the  hon.  gentleman  read  a  fmrt  of  a 
decision  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord, 
which  declared  that  the  company  of  the 
Trinity-house  should  only  besupervisors  of 
the  funds  they  managed,  and  not  themselves 
interested.  Their  charter  gave  them 
the  power  of  examining  pilots,  of  erecting 
light-houses,  &c.  and  afiowed  them  to  laioa 
a  tax  in  certain  ways  for  defraving  the 
expenses  attendant  upon  the  performance 
of  those  objects,  accompanied  with  an  or« 
der  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  income  for 
diaritable  ends.  With  ttiis  last  injunc- 
tion they  were  not  only  expected,  but  forc- 
ed to  comply.  The  hon.  gentleman  next 
read  an  article  of  the  cbarter  made  by 
James  2nd,  to  the  corporation,  which  like- 
wise stated  the  destination  of  their  limds, 
and  their  power  of  holding  courts  in  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex.  Notwithstanding  the 
spirit  of  this  decision,  and  the  provisions 
of  this  charter,  the  income  of  the  corpo- 
ration had  been  improvidently  wasted  on 
objects  quite  foreign  to  its  origin  and  the 
laws  enacted  for  its  regulation.  The  mo- 
ney whidi  had  been  raised  on  the  trade 
of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  that  trader 
and  the  promotKNi  of  charitable  ends,  had 
been  uselessly  and  repreheosibly  squan- 
dered for  the  gratification  of  a  taste  for 
show,  or  purchase  of  artieies  of  luxury;  ha 
alhided  to  tbe  splendid  establishment  oftha 
Trinity-house,  tbeTrini^^yacbt,  andtha 
entertainments  given  by  the  brethren.  Ha 
called  tipoa  the  rigbt  hon.  geademan,  op- 
pose (Mr.  Rose}i  who  lypeired  Uf  amiia 
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M  whit  he  was  sayings  to  declare  upon 
what  aulbority  the  rereaues  subjectea  to 
the  maoagement  of  this  corporation  were 
ao  expended.  He  would  ask,  moreover, 
if  they  were  merely  **  supervisors  and  not 
Interested/'  upon  what  grouods  ihey  were 
allowed  to  subscribe  to  the  public  loans 
of  the  minister}  It  appeared  that  they  had 
received^  in  the  course  of  five  years  past, 
from  their  funds»  the  surplus  sum  of 
MfiOOL  This  he  learned  from  tiie  ao- 
cottnta  laid  on  the  taUe  of  the  House. 
In  1811  there  was  nsurplos  of  9fiM;  in 
Ibis  there  was  a  surphis  of  5»400i^;  and 
during  the  last  live  years  an  aggregate  ef 
S69QOOL  Had  this  sum,  as  it  successively 
accumulated,  been  laid  out  at  interest,  it 
would  have  produced  n  sum  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  d,90(M.  Was  it  MO  laid  out^ 
and  if  so,  how  was  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
terest accounted  for  I  Tno  drcnastanoe 
alone,  that  there  appeared  no  docament  to 
ahow  how  this  sum  was  managed,  appeared 
to  him  suflkient  to  excite  jealoosv*  and  call 
lor  inquiry.  It  thus  was  evident,  that 
aM>re  money  was  coUeded  than  coidd  be 
properly  expended,  and  that  thereremaia- 
ad  a  huge  aurplos,  for  which  no  object 
could  be  found.  Should  not  some  of  the 
duties  in  these  circumstances  be  remitted? 
To  demand  more  than  was  necessary  wis 
surely  verv  impolitic^  as  it  was  certainly 
detrimental  to  trade.  By  imposing  heavy 
duties  on  foreign  shipping,  we  both  sop- 
plied  the  motive,  and  rumished  the  juatin- 
catieo  to  feraigners  to  tax  as  heavilv  in 


their  ports  in  return ;  thus  really  injuring 
ourselvea,  while  we  appeared  to  derive  a 
profit  ftom  others.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Trroity-hottse  had  more  money  than  it 
could  properly  spend,  and  like  individuals 
in  the  same  situation,  were  obliged  to  ra- 
aort  to  extravaaance  and  Mlies  to  aquaa- 
4er  it :  he  alluded  to  the  spieadoor  of  the 
Triaity-hottse  buikling,  and  the  expenses 
of  Trinity-house  entertainments*  But  it 
might  be  said,  that  if  the  income  ef  this 
€orpoffatioa  was  great,  its  expenditure  was 
likewise  great.  This  he  allowed.  Sonm 
of  the  expenses  were  extravagant*  For 
collecting  the  revenue  of  the  Ught-honses 
10  and  even  35  per  cent,  were  paid,  which 
waa  a  rale  far  above  the  charge  of  eallae- 
tion  m  the  esuUishmenS  subject  to  the 
northern  commissioners.  Our  shipping 
had  doubled  itself  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  as  the  iaeome  of  this  corporation  In- 
creaaed  in  proportion,  it  was  alarming  to 
wntaflsplata  lo  what  efctem  thia  income 
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mised  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo« 
she>  advance  in  future  at  the  same  rate  of 
progression.  The  management  of  thia 
corporation,  like  that  of  almost  every  otbert 
was  intrusted  to  a  few  individuaU,  whose 
conduct  the  rest  sanctioned  without  suspi* 
don  or  examination.  The  dukes,  and 
marquises,  and  right  honourablea,  who 
were  members,  left  the  efficient  direction 
to  those  more  interested  or  more  active* 
aad  contented  themselves  with  the  turtle* 
fisasts  to  which  they  were  invited,  or  the 
patronajge  which  they  enjoved  from  thia 
connexion.  In  such  a  body  it  would  ha 
too  much  to  suppose  a  complete  absenoa 
of  interested  motives  or  political  biaiu 
There  was,  in  fact,  great  patronage— re» 
eeivenhipe  to  begivea  away,  surveyors 
appointed,  and  friends  to  be  gratified.  Na 
wonder,  then,  that  hia  motion  ^should  ba 
threatened  with  opposition— 4hatextensiva 
alasm  shouU  be  excited  by  the  very  agi* 
tatioa  of  the  question  in  the  Hooseor  avec^ 
sion  expressed  at  every  hint  of  inquiry* 
The  House  should,  however,  disregard 
those  feelings,  and  as  it  had  iindoobtedl^ 
the  power  of  examination  it  should  mani» 
feat  the  resolation  to  make  a  deliberate 
scrutiny  and  an  effective  interference.  Ha 
hoped  support  firom  the  right  hon.  gentioi* 
man  opposite  who  seemed  somach  amused 
with  some  ports  of  his  speech.  He  con» 
duded  by  moving,  <*  That  a  select  com* 
mittee  be  appdnted  to  inquire  into  ihe  in* 
come  and  expenditure  of  theTrinity*housa 
and  ordered  to  report  thdr  opinion  to  tlia 
House." 

Mr.  Roie  said,  that  even  if  he  had  noS 
been  the  only  member  who  belonged  to 
the  Trinity  company,  he  could  not  hava 
resisted  the  persoaal  appeds  so  frequently 
made  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  hoOb 
gentieman's  speech.  The  hon.  gentienma 
spoka  of  the  anxiety  manifested  by  the 
members  of  the  corporation  on  the  subject 
of  his  motion.  He  did  not  know  frooa 
what  symptoms  this  anxiety  was'  drairn* 
He  himaelf  had  shown  none,  and  fdt  noneu 
So  fiur  from  entertdnmg  any  feding  of 
thia  kind,  he  had  never  even  been  induced 
from  curiosity  to  tnqoire  into  the  hon. 
gentleman's  object.  He  anticipated  na 
serious  charge,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
none  had  even  been  brought.  The  House 
would  agree  with  hnn,  after  a  short  expla* 
aatioa,  that  there  waa  not  the  slighest 
ground  for  inquiry,  or  for  those  suspidona 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  expressed  sa 
the  motives  for  faiBtitating  it.  The  first 
drQm»taaoa  he  awnrioaed  refleeted  ao 
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bufpicion  on  the  Trinky-hotwe.  Thefiicti 
were  simplj  these :  ilpplication  was  made 
to  the  Trinity-house  bv  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool  to  erect  a  light-house  on  the 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  They  in  conse- 
quence direcf^d  a  survey.  The  survey 
was  made— the  estimate  for  the  work  was 
atated.  It  was  not  proceeded  in  by  the 
Trinity  corporation,  owing  to  the  expense 
calculated.  In  the  mean  time  the  com- 
tnissioners  fer  the  northern  lights  were  ap- 
plied to,  and  under  their  management  the 
work  was  accomplished,  as  they  agreed  to 
do  it  at  a  smaller  expense  than  the  Tfi- 
Bity^house  estimate.  This  last  corporation 
liad  the  exclusive  right  of  erecting  light- 
houses over  the  coast  of  England  and 
Wales ;  so  that  without  their  consent  the 
northern  commissioners  could  not  have  been 
employed.  -  The  Trinity-house,  however, 
did  not  exercise  its  rights  on  the  occasion: 
it  did  not  interfere.  It  said  to  the  parties^ 
the  company  have  given  an  eatimate-^you 
think  that  estimate  too  high— we  think  the 
work  cibinot  properly -be  executed  on 
cheaper  terms ;  but  if  you  think  otherwise 
we  do  not  hinder  the  experiment;  take 
the  lowest  estimate.  Was  there  any  thing 
blameiMe  in  this  conduct  ?  was  there  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  ffreatest  libe- 
ralityt  or  any  thing  that  laid  the  ground 
for  legislative  inquirv  ?  The  hon  centle* 
inan  had  spoken  of  tne  revenue  of  the  Tri- 
nity-house, and  had,  from  fallacious  prin* 
ciples,  very  much  overstated  it.  A  multi- 
plication table  was  not  here  sufficient.  Be- 
cause the  light-houses  in  Scotland  produced 
ao  much  at  a  certain  rate  of  dutv,  it  did  not 
follow  that  a  mere  arithmetical  operation, 
founded  upon  that  produce^  coula  give  the 
suDount  of  English  duties.  The  fiust  was, 
that  there  was  a  great  exaggeiatioa  in  the 
atatement  of  the  hon.  ^ntlMiian*  In  1805 
the  revenue  of  the  Trinity-house  was  only 
fi9,00tf,  instead  of  174,000{.;  andinl815 
it  dki  not  exceed  60,000/.  At  this  sum 
the  revenue  at  present  stood  [Here  the 
right  hon.  gentleoian  was  asked  across  the 
tab]e»  if  he  referred  to  the  gross  or  the  nett 
srevenue  ?].  He  referred  to  the  net  reve- 
nue, after  deducting  all  the  charges  of  the 
liglUs,  &c.  The  surplus  pilotage,  of  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  spoke,  had  been  laid 
before  the  House»  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  conceal  its  existence  or  amount. 
Was  there  here  any  reason  for  suspicion 
or  ioiniiry  ?  Then  the  hon.  gentleman  dis- 
cussed the  powen  vested  in  the  coipora- 
tion  by  their  charter,  and  applied  to  lord 
chauceUor  l^orthiogtea's  imerpretalJOD  of 
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them.  That  noble  and  learned  Judge  wti 
a  good  lawyer,  but  he  did  not  know  mocii 
about  light-houses.  He  might  quote,  in 
opposition  to  his  authoritVi  me  aothoriqr 
of  my  lord  Coke,  as  good  a  lawyer,  ana 
much  nearer  the  time  when  the  charter 
was  granted.  The  hon.  gentleman  com- 
plained of  the  splendor  of  the  building 
of  the  Trinity-house.  Tins  took  place 
twenty  years  ago ;  the  expenses  had  beea 
paid,  and  no  suspicion  was  excited  tilt  now. 
Was  this  transaction  a  sufficient  ground 
for  inquiry  into  the  present  nanagnbent 
of  the  society's  funds  ^  The  building 
might  be  justified  on  otlier  grounds,  as  not 
much  exceeding  in  splendor  edifices  for 
simiUir  purposes,  as  having  little  more  than 
accommodations  for  the  necessary  perfoma* 
ance  of  business,  and  as  not  havmg  cost 
much  more  than  the  estimated  expenses 
of  the  least  house  that  could  be  suitably 
recommended.  The  yacht  of  the  Trinity- 
house  which  had  called  forth  Uie  jedouqr 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  deserved  it  still  leas. 
There  could  not  liave  been  one  found,  the 
price  of  which  could  have  been  diminished 
by  5002i,  although  the  attempt  had  been 
made.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  yacht  was  an  article  of  show  or  luxury. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  establishmentv  aa 
in  it  the  cMSoeta  visited  the  diffisrent  piirta 
of  the  coast,  ^oing  as  far  as  the  Scilly  Isle£ 
Eddvstone  lighthouse,  &c.  The  hon. 
gentleman  surely  would  not  send  them  on 
such  expeditions  in  a  coal-lighter.  The 
complaint  against  the  luaunes  in  wUdi 
the  members  of  the  society  indulged  was 
equallv  unfounded.  It  was  not  true,  then, 
as  haa  been  represented  by  the  hon.  gen^ 
tleman,  that  the  lights  were  more  expen- 
sive than  was  necessary.  It  was  neeolesa 
to  dwell  on  their  importance,  and  the  Li- 
xard  lighu  alone  had  cost  12,000/.  That 
foreigners  should  not  be  too  well  instructed 
in  the  nature  of  our  coast  had  been  always 
considered  advisable;  and  the  House 
should  recollect,  that  the  expense  of  the 
lights  had  been  trebled  by  tne  new  im- 
provements. In  addition  to  this,  the  cor- 
poration supported  108  alms-houses,  and 
6,000  widows  and  orphans.  Many  of  tbe 
new  see-marks  were  erected  without  levy- 
ii^  any  tolls  towards  defraying  the  cost  of 
tbim.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  elder 
brethren  had  not  put  one  shilling  into  their 
own  pockets;  ^but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
oa  various  ocoasioni^  si^alized  themf  elvea 
at  the  hasard  of  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  theur  country.  Such  men  ci^ht  not  to 
iiave  lb«k  reputation  blMie4  bj  9^  doflflr 
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nUion  thftl  tlMre  exitted  a  jedouty  of  them 
in  Ibat  House.  The  highest  aiuary  paid 
to  them  was  1,090/*  for  the  perforroaDce 
of  aometimes  very  arduous  duties.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  considered  that  the  hon. 
^eotleman  had  made  out  do  ease  for  the 
laterfereooe  of  parliament,  although  it  was 
.oertaiDly  competent  to  him  to  move  for 
the  production  of  the  accounts. 

Mr.  Barham  said,  that  no  character 
could  be  oonaidered  as  blasted  when  an  in- 
quiry was  proposed.  Mo  man  had  a 
higlier  opinion  than  himself  of  the  merits 
of  the  corporation^  and  he  certainly 
thought  the  brethren  desenring  of  praise. 
.Vet  he  rather  wished  to  have  nad  an  ex- 
plaoation  founded  on  the  authority  of 
a  commitlee»  than  on  that  of  the  last 
speaker*  For  him  he  felt  the  highest  pos- 
sible esteem,  but  he  would  prefer  the  se- 
.curity  afforded  by  the  authority  of  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  ooiild  see  no  reason  for 
refuHng  a  committee,  when  it  was  stated 
by  bis  hon.  friend  that  the  gross  sum  paid 
by  the  shipping  of  the  country  to  the  Tri- 
nity-house, amounted  to  17i,000{.  He 
.thought  it  was  right  that  the  House  should 
examine,  whether  a  greater  burthen  was 
not  laid  on  the  shipping  of  the  country 
than  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  to 
which  the  produce  of  the  impoat  was  said 
to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  that  a  number  of  let- 
ters sent  to  the  Triniiv  board,  by  persons 
who  had  a  right  to  ask  for  relief,  had,  to 
iiis  knowledge,  remained  unanswered  for 
years.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  aome 
examination  should  take  place,  in  order 
that  the  indi?iduala  who  preferred  such 
daima  might  hate  a  reason  assigned  them 
for  their  prayers  not  being  attended  to, 
while  those  of  other  persons  were  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  Birdk  disclaimed  any  idea  of  injur- 
ing the  characlera  of  the  gentlemen  at  the 
brad  of  the  Trinity-house.  He  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  purest  motives  in  bringmg 
the  question  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  In  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentation which  had  been  made  to  him  by 
some  hon.  friends  near  him,  he  would, 
witli  the  permission  of  the  House,  with- 
draw his  motion. 

The  motion  was  accoidingly  withdrawn. 

PXTITION  OV  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS 

ov  Gaxat  BaxTAiM].  Mr.  IVilliam 
EUiot  rose  with  the  petition  of  the  English 

.Catholics  in  bia  hand*,  and  spoke  to  the 

a 


eftct :— Mr.  Speaker ;  althougb 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any  othef 
motion  than  merely  that  this  petition  should 
lie  on  the  table,  yet  as  the  subject  of  it  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  motion 
which  is  about  to  be  made  by  my  right 
hon  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Grattan),  and 
as  the  interests  of  the  petitioners  are,  as  I 
think,  comprehended  in  my  right  hon. 
friend's  intended  proposition,  I  should  no^ 
feel  that  I  had  faithfully  discharged  the 
trust  reposed  in  me  by  the  petitioners,  if 
I  were  not  once  more  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  their  circumstances  and 
situation.  The  petition.  Sir,  which  I  aw 
about  to  have  the  honour  of  presenting,  ia 
from  that  numerous  and  most  respectable 
class  of  his  majesty's  subject^  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  Great  Britain  >  among  whom 
are  to  be  found  the  names  of  some  of  the 
most  ancient  landed  proprietors  in  this  is- 
land—the names  of  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  our  families— -of  families  signaliie4 
by  their  memorable  achievements  in  th^ 
most  splendid  periods  of  our  military  his* 
toty,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  beeik 
distinguished  by  their  spirited  and  perse* 
vering  assertion  of  the  rights  and  libertiee 
of  their  countrymen—- the  names  of  per- 
sons residing  on  the  estates  which  have 
devolved  to  them  through  a  Ions  succes* 
sion  of  virtuous  progenitors,  and  who  dis- 
pense around  tliem  that  beneficence  which 
becomes  the  descendants  of  such  ances^ 
tors— the  names  also  of  many  of  your 
most  valuable  manufacturers,  who  have 
largely  contributed  by  their  skill  and  in- 
dustry to  the  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
by  contributing  to  the  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity, have  conuiboted  to  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  state.  That  this  is  a  Uoe  de- 
scription of  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  petitioners,  the  s^natures  to  the  pe» 
tition  sufficiently  test^y.  For  proot  of 
the  uniform  loyalty  of  their  demeanour, 
and  of  the  patience  which  they  have  ex- 
hibited under  the  pressure  of  the  most 
galling  grievances,  I  appeal  to  the  obser- 
vation of  every  one  who  listens  to  me 
[Hear,  hear  H.  There  h  no  class  of  the 
community  which  has  evinced  a  stronger 
attachment  to  the  monarchy,  and  to  the 
herediUury  succession— no  class  which  has 
evinced  a  stronger  attachment  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  realm.  This  at- 
tachment. Sir,  has  been  manifested  in  the 
hour  of  peril— in  the  hour  when  our  very 
coasts  were  menaced  with  attack.  If  a 
foreigner  were  to  come  to  this  country, 
acquainted  with  the  efibrt#  made  by  us 
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duriog  the  last  twenty  years,  bat  imper* 
fectly  versed  in  our  coae  of  legUIatkm^  the 
first  reflexion  that  must  occur  to  him 
would  be,  that  if  any  religious  distinctions 
were  observed  at  all,  the  petitioners  must  be 
the  objects  of  preference  and  favour;  and 
great  would  be  his  astonishment  to  discover 
Siaty  on  the  contrary,  they  were  subjected 
lo  severe  restrictions  and  multiplied  dis- 
abilities [Hear,  hear  I  J.  Nor  can  it  be  a 
pleasing  reflexion  to  the  petitioners,  that 
the  principle  of  restraint  has  not  remained 
unmodified,  as  it  affected  the  Catholics  of 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  When  Corsica 
formed  a  portion  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions, the  profession  of  the  Catholic  reli« 
gion  was  no  obstacle  in  that  island  to  the 
enjoyment  of  equal  rights  and  privileges. 
In  the  only  Catholic  colony  which  we 
BOW  possess — Canada^— the  profession  <^ 
the  Catholic  religion  imposes  no  re- 
striction oa  the  professor.  Even  in  that 
Muntry,  to  the  petition  firom  which,  ray 
right  hon.  friend  will  this  evening  claim 
your  attention,  much  has  been  done  for 
the  Catholic  popolation-^so  much,  that 
although  what  remains  to  do  is  important 
for  the  Catholic  to  receive,  it  is  not  im- 
portant for  you  to  withhold  [Hear,hear!]. 
For  instance,  you  have  given  to  the  Ca- 
tholic of  Ireland  the  elective  franchise. 
By  the  English  Catholic  it  is  not  enjoyed. 
A  Catholic  in  Ireland  may  graduate  in  the 
university  of  that  country.  A  Catholic  in 
England  may  not  graduate  in  the  English 
universities.  A  Catholic  in  IreUind  may 
become  a  justice  of  peace.  From  that 
office  an  English  Catholic  is  interdicted. 
And  why  is  this  I  Why,  I  ask,  are  such 
men  as  sir  Harry  Enfflefield«  or  sir  Greorge 
Jemingham,  or  sir  John  Throckmorton, 
or  others  of  the  numerous  body  of  re- 
apectable  English  Catholics— men  indis* 
putably  attached  to  the  king  and  consti- 
tution—to be  debarred  from  filling  situa- 
tions of  trust  and  honour ;  and  why  is  the 
country  to  be  debarred  from  enjoymg  the 
benefit  of  their  exertions  ?  Why  is  a  duke 
of  Norfolk,  or  an  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  or  ao 
earl  of  Surrey,  or  a  lord  Clifford,  or  a  lord 
Arundelt  or  a  lord  Petre  to  be  disqualified 
for  holding  the  officoi  not  of  a  justice  of 
peace  merelv,  but  of  a  lord  lieutenant  of  a 
county?  [Hear,  hear  I].  Sir,  the  laws  by 
which  such  men  are  excluded  from  serving 
their  country  are  a  disgrace  to  our  statute 
book.  Again,  Sir,  as  in  Ireland  there  are 
many  civil  offices  open  to  the  Catholics  of 
that  part  of  the  empire,  from  which  in 
England  the  English  Cathplic  is  shot  out. 


so  also  the  military  proftasien  there  b  open 
to  the  Catholics  to  a  certain  extent,  while 
here,  if  a  Catholic  wishes  to  enter  the 
army,  he  must  first  cross  St.  George's 
channel,  he  must  obtain  a  commission  on 
the  Irish  establishment,  and  then  he  be- 
comes entitled  to  rise  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  What  sense  is  there  in  such  aa 
anomaly  ?  And  what  sense  is  there  in  the 
restriction  which  prevents  even  an  Irish 
Catholic  or  an  English  Catholic  obuming 
a  commission  on  the  Irish  establishmentt 
from  rising  above  the  rank  of  colonel  2 
The  whole  army  is  under  the  control  of  a 
Protestant  parliament  and  a  Protestant 
monarch.  In  Ireland,  where  the  army  ia 
entirely  Catholic,  several  regiments  may 
be  combined  at  the  discretion  of  the  Crown^ 
and  the  officer  commanding  them  being 
only  a  colonel,  may  be  a  Catholic.  A 
colonel  on  the  staff  may  also  be  a  Catholic* 
And  yet  there  are  persons  who  continue 
to  think  that  if  this  colonel  were  advanced 
a  step,  if  he  were  made  a  general,  the 
whole  state  and  safety  of  the  country 
would  be  hasarded.  Sir,  these  are  dis* 
graceful  and  dangerous  blemishes  in  our 
constitution.  Their  only  tendency  is  ma- 
terially to  diminish  our  national  strength. 
We  have  now  terminated  the  severe  strug- 
gle in  which' we  were  so  long  engaged; 
we  are  at  leisure  to  adjust  and  regulate  our 
domestic  interests;  and  I  trust  we  shall 
revise  and  erase  this  code  of  weak  and 
injurious  policy.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
petition,  tne  nature  of  which  1  have^  de- 
scribed, from  persons  whose  characters  are 
as  well  known  as  they  are  irreproachable* 
There  lies  on  your  table  a  petition  pre** 
sented  by  my  right  hon.  friend  from  the 
great  body  of  Catholics  in  Ireland,  from 
men  eminent  for  their  loyalty,  from  men 
of  large  property  and  extensive  influence, 
whp  have  couched  their  application  to  this 
House  in  terms  that  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
favourable  impression — who  have  urged 
their  claims  with  a  temper  calculated  to 
insure  their  attainment  [Hear,  hear!]. 
Sir,  I  trust  that  parliament  wiU  not  be 
turned  aside  firom  the  consideration  of  the 
wishes  of  these  petitioners  by  that  irritation 
which  has  been  here  and  there  manifested 
on  the  subject  in  Ireland— that  they  will 
not  be  deterred  from  doing  justice  by  any 
seditious  passages  in  pamphlets,  or  fiilse 
statements  in  newspapers,  or  intemperate 
expressions  in  speeches  made  under  the 
influence  of  warm  feelings,  or  in  som^ 
cases,  perhaps,  by  persons  actuated  by  a 
wish  lo  obslru^  for  their  own  piirpoief» 
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the  atlatttment  of  the  object  for  wfiich 
they  proteased  to  be  solicitous  [Hear, 
bear!]. — This  at  least  I  hope  will  be  con- 
sidered—that ID  our  present  position  we 
cannot  remain.  Backward  or  forward  we 
must  go.  There  are  but  three  courses  of 
policy  which  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to 
recommend  with  respect  to  this  subject. 
The  first,  whidi  I  presume  no  person  here 
is  disposed  to  advise,  is  to  retread  our 
atepa,  to  re-enact  the  penal  lawa  which  we 
bare  abrogated,  to  deprive  the  Irish  Ca* 
tholic  of  hb  property,  of  his  education,  of 
his  religion,  to  grind  him  with  the  lull 
weight  of  tyrannical  power.  The  second, 
which  appears  to  me  quite  aa  impracti- 
cable and  visionary,  is  to  stay  where  we 
are,  and  to  dose  the  question.  To  close 
the  question  I  Sir,  you  may  as' well  talk  of 
stopping  the  tides,  or  resisting  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  or  interfering  with  effect  in 
any  other  of  the  great  operations  of  nature. 
Is  it  possible  that  anjy  one  can  imagine  that 
when  you  have  raised  a  man  in  the  rank 
and  estimation  of  society*— when  you  have 
given  him  property— when  you  have  con« 
rarred  upon  him  rights— when  you  hove 
opened  to  him  (to  a  certain  extent  at 
least)  prospects  which  he  never  before 
enjoyed — ^is  it  posnble  to  imagine  that 
that  roan,  feeling  the  spirit  of  emulation 
which  Providence  has  wisely  implanted  in 
the  breast  of  every  human  being  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonity«-.is  it  possible 
la  imagine  that  he  could  be  induced 
tamely  to  relinquish  the  advantages  whidi 
he  has  obtained?  [Hear,  hear!}.  If  so 
unnatural  an  apathy  were  to  be  exhibited. 
It  would  indicate  a  most  disordered  state 
of  the  human  ihculties.  There  is  yet  to 
be  considered  a  third  course  of  policy  to 
go  on.  The  two  great  objections  to  fur- 
ther concessions  no  longer  exist.  The 
one  was  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 
Of  that  who  now  entertains  any  appre- 
hension t  The  other  was  the  danger  of  a 
disputed  sueoessioe.  That  died  with  the 
Pretender.  And  aa  to  guards,  have  we 
Bot  guards  in  abundance?  Have  we  not 
a  Protestant  crown  and  a  Protestant  sue- 
oession?  Have  we  not  a  Protestant  House 
of  Lords  and  a  Protestant  House  of  Com- 
mons, aecure  from  all  risk  of  Catholic 
influenoe  ?  Are  not  the  great  bulwarks  of 
oar  establishment  unassailable  i  Is  not  our 
venerable  church  defended  I7  a  elergy 
powerful  in  their  talents,  powerful  in  their 
education,  powerful  in  toose  fiimily  con- 
nexions by  which  they  are  attached  to  all 
that  ii  vespectable  ia  the  empire  ?  Weigh 
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the  remote  and  contingent  danger  which 
some  persons  apprehend  firom  concessloa 
to  the  Catholics,  with  the  posithre  and 
immediate  danger  which  must  result  from 
rejecting  their  claims — with  that  ferment 
which  will  be  at  work  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  country— with  that  fever  which  will 
prqr  upon  your  very  vitals,  distuibing  and 
da^broymg  all  the  functions  of  the  states 
and  when  you  have  done  this,  can  you 
hesitate  or  balance  between  the  two 
courses  of  nrooeeding?  [Hear,  heart]  Sir, 
in  saying  tnis,  I  beg  leave  again  to  guard 
myself  from  being  supposed  to  imply  that 
if  the  measure  ot  Catholic  emancipatiou 
were  adopted,  sudden  and  complete  tran« 
qoillity  would  be  the  consequence.  Bu| 
this  we  know — that  the  refusal  of  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  is  at  present  a  great  source 
of  agitation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  irrational 
to  expect,  that  if  we  remove  a  mat  part 
of  the  cause  of  the  existing  evu,  a  ffreat 
part  of  that  evil  will  cease  to  exist.  Much, 
Sir,  in  human  affiurs  and  in  human  policT» 
depends  on  the  choice  of  the  moment  in 
which  any  step  of  consequence  is  taken. 
We  have  already  lost  many  precious  op* 
portunities  of  setting  at  rest  this  important 

?uestion.  We  lost  the  opportunity  (which 
shall  ever  regret)  or  doing  so  at  the 
Union.  Another  opportunky  now  pre- 
sents itself.  We  have  arrived  at  the  ter- 
mination of  a  long  and  arduous  contest—* 
a  contest  which  1  have  ever  considered, 
and  which  I  ahall  ever  consider,  to  have 
been  wise  and  necessanr.  During  its 
continuance  great  sacrifices  have  been 
made  by  every  class  of  the  community. 
Sir,  it  is  not  my  own  opinion  only— it  has 
been  the  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of 
this,  and  of  former  Houses  of  Parliament 
it  has  been  the  opinion  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  public,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the 
great  body  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish* 
ment  of  the  country,  that  in  the  late 
severe  and  protracted  contest,  a  contest 
not  for  renown,  but  for  independenco 
and  security,  a  contest  for  the  preserv»* 
tion  of  our  establishments  generally,  and 
particulariy  for  the  preservation  of  those 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  of  which 
no  man  is  a  more  warm  and  sincere 
friend  than  myself,  although  all  descrip- 
tions of  persons  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  awful  struggle,  yet  that  no 
persons  have  made  greater  efforts,  or  have 
shed  their  blood  with  more  prodigality, 
than  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  his 
majesty  [Hear,  hear!].  Sir,  the  con- 
juncture haa  now  arrived  when  we  ought 
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^  the  case,  they  could  not  now  fail  4af 
making  auch  an  tmpreeBion  os  would  lead 
to  the  sacceBs  of  a  legisiathre  measure  of 
telief  in  the  next  seaalon. 

General  Matthew  said,  that  tins  qvea- 
tioo  had  been  bo  often,  so  ably,  and  so 
eloquently  debated  by  the  tnoBt  eminent 
characters,  that  he  should  only  trespass 
for  a  very  few  moments  on  the  atf ention 
of  the  House.  He  could  not,  indeed,  feel 
satisfied  with  giving  a  silent  vote,  more 
particttlarly  as  the  subject  had  taken  a 
di^rent  character  from  that  in  which  it 
Uppeared  on  all  former  occasions ;  and  he 
^ms  fully  convinced,  that  on  the  speedy 
decision  of  this  question  depended,  not 
t>nly  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  native 
land,  but  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of 
the  united  kingdom.  Many  honourable 
membera  had  seemed  to  think  that  it 
wotild  be  impossible  to  procure  the  con* 
eunrenee  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  unless 
die  Catholics  would  consent  to  ceruin 
securities.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
vgree  in  opinion  that  any  securities  were 
necessary ;  but  he  begged  to  inform  the 
House  that  he  had  arrived  from  Ireland 
thai  day,  and  he  would  tell  the  right  hon, 
aecretary  for  Ireland,  what  had  been  done 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  It  was  now 
as  tranquil  in  every  part  as  the  counties 
t>f  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  this  return 
to  good  order  had  been  effected  entirely 
by  conciliatory  measures.  Fh>m  the  con- 
duct of  his  majesty's  ministers,  he  nsight 
justly  say,  that  securities  were  required 
«nd  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  Crown ; 
and  five  millions  of  Irish  Catholics  were 
ready  to  grant  security.  They  had  them- 
eelves  declared,  only  a  few  weeks  affo,  the 
21st  of  last  month,  m  the  city  of  Kilkenny, 
that  they  would  give  securities  to  tne 
Crown,  and  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  elect  any  bishop  who  was 
9ot  of  the  most  irreproachable  character, 
both  in  a  political  and  moral  point  of  view. 
Those  securities,  then,  having  been  offer- 
ed, where  remained  the  obstacles  to  grant- 
ing the  emancipation  ?  Was  it  to  be  op- 
posed on  the  ground  of  any  foreign  inter- 
ference i  Was  it  to  be  refused  on  account 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  pope?  The  noble 
lord  opposite  knew  the  contrary :  the  noble 
lord  bad  taken  infinite  pains  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  real  opinion  of  the  pope 
m  that  subiect,  and  he  had  heard  the  sen- 
timents of  his  holiness  in  different  conver- 
sations with  cardinal  Gonsalvo  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna.  It  was  curious  that  so 
'ttumbie  an  individual  as  the  person  who 
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had  then  the  -honour  to  address  them 
should  be  also  folly  acquainted  with  the 
real  opinions  of  the  pope.  The  noble  lord 
went  one  way  to  work,  and  he  had  gone 
another*  He  would  state  to  the  House^ 
that  in  order  to  make  himself  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
pope,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  procured  an 
aadienoe  through  the  means  of  a  petson 
whose  name  was  well  known  to  the  noble 
lord.  Tlie  pope  then  told  him,  that  he 
was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  all  necessary 
measures  with  respect  to  security,  and 
was  fully  prepared  to  go  every  possible 
length  towards  this  country.  He  pledged 
his  honour  to  the  House,  that  what  he 
had  stated  to  them  was  the  truth:  the 
noble  lord  knew  it  to  be  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  He  had  coromu* 
nicated  these  faots  to  the  noble  lord  in 
Pteis,  and  he  now  called  upon  his  lordship 
to  corroborate  thisstatement.  The  question 
now  before  the  House  merely  called  upon 
them  to  pledge  themsehres  that  they  would 
take  the  situation  of  the  Catholics  int# 
their  most  serious  consideration  in  the 
neict  session  of  partiament.  If  any  oppo^ 
aition  should  be  made  to  Ihis  motion,  it 
could  arise  only  from  the  perverse  and 
bwoted  flsiods  of  the  worthless  membera 
ofthe  cabinet,  who,  as  the  noble 'lord  bad 
often  stated,  would  not  listen  to  reason. 
The  House  knew  who  those  intolerant 
gentlemen  were;  and  h^'Would  take  upmi 
himself  to  say,  that  they  were  altogether 
ignorant,  not  only  of  theatate  of  Ireland, 
but  also  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
they  knew  no  more  of  one  or  the  other 
than  the  common  man  who  swept  the 
streets  knew  of  North  America.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  as  nothing  on  earth 
remained  to  be  done,  tlie  House  woold 
next  year  go  into  a  committee.  The 
Crown  had  desired  securities ;  the  Catho- 
lics were  ready  to  grant  them ;  and  the 
pope  had  given  his  sanction  to  them.  He 
would  repeat,  that  he  thought  no  secnrt- 
ties  ought  to  be  demanded,  except  the 
simple  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  as  the  Ca- 
tholics muBt  be  better  judges  than  himself 
on  this  sobject,  he  would  resign  his  opi- 
nion to  th^m,  and  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  Catholic  emancipation  in  any  way  that 
they  might  deem  most  advisable. 

Sir  </.  C  HippisUy  supported  the  mo- 
tion, as  it  did  not  interfere  with  any  view 
he  had  taken  of  the  subject;  but  he  ooft,- 
tended  that  his  opinion  had  been  invariably 
in  favour  of  those  securities  to  which  m 
had  often  adverted,  and  wUdiiheiriidmn 
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▼oufaUe  for  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  right  bon.  gentleman  might  then 
move  for  a  committee,  or  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  without  any  $uoli  previous  pledge. 
Though  he  did  not  intend  to  say  any 
tiling  as  to  the  general  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, be*  would  rectify  some  misconcep- 
tions of  what  had  fallen  from  him  in  the 
debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  had 
never  said  that  twenty-five  thousand  men 
weret  necessary  to  keep  down  the  discon- 
tented Catholics*  It  was  to  be  recollected 
that  40|000  men  had  been  kept  up  in  Ire- 
bnd  during  the  war,  and  he  htid  said  that 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  expedient, 
with  a  view  to  general  tranquillity,  to  re- 
duce more  than  15,000  in  the  first  year 
of  peace.  The  disturbed  state  of  Ireland 
dia  not  arise  from  the  direct  or  indirect 
operation  of  the  political  disabilities,  but 
from  the  system  of  past  impolicy,  and  to 
the  commercial  restriction  to  which  tliat 
country  had  been  subjected,  and  which 
had  increased  her  population  without  in- 
creasing her  weoltn.  Some  part  of  the 
evil  might  be  attributable  to  the  penal  laws, 
which  were  repealed,  but  which  were  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  political  disabi- 
lities which  were  still  in  force.  It  was  to 
be  recollected,  that  the  i>resent  disturban- 
ces in  Ireland  did  not  exist  in  those  places 
in  which  reli)tious  party  spirit  was  most 
prevalent.  Most  of  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  countries  were  tranquiL  The 
disturbances  were  grounded  on  combine* 
tions  to  reduce  the  price  of  land,  and  other 
subjects  not  even  remotely  connected  with 
the  political  disabilities  of  the  CathoKcs. 
If  to  accede  to  the  Catholic  claims  would 
put  an  end  to  the  tumult,  it  would  be  fair 
to  conclude  that  past  concessions  would 
have  been  accompanied  with  a  diminution 
of  these  disturbances.  But  he  would  ap- 
peal to  the  House  whether  since  1792,  when 
the  great  concessions  had  been  made  to 
the  Catholics,  the  state  of  Ireland  had  not 
been  infinitely  worse  than  before.  The 
argument  which  would  be  opposed  to  this 
&ct  was,  that  something  still  remained  to 
be  conceded,  and  that  therefore  the  Ca- 
tholics were  still  discontented.  But  even 
the  bill  of  181S  did  not  profess  to  put  Ca- 
tholics on  an  equality  with  Protestants. 
The  two  highest  offices  in  the  law  and  the 
atate  remained  shut  to  them.  There 
would  be  still  something  to  concede,  some- 
thing on  which  to  ground  new  demands 
and  new  discontents.  The  lord  lieutenant 
would  still  have  a  discretion  of  excluding 
Catholics  from  office.  If  the  lord  lieuten- 
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ani  in  consequence  of  tliat  discretion,  ex- 
cluded them  from  offices,  the  exclusion 
would  be  more  invidious  than  a.  legal  ex- 
clusion, and  more  likely  to  create  dis- 
content ;  if  they  were  admirted  it  would 
be  to  try  a  dangerous  experiment.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  Catholics  would 
not  then  be  satisfied  to  see  a  church  estab- 
lished for  the  minority  of  the  nation,  or  to 
auppert  Protestant  pastors  by  their  tithes. 
The  same  ground  for  irritation  would  exr 
ist  which  now  existed — the  same  weapon 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  factioua. 
He  should,  therefore,  oppose  the.motion> 
which  would  pledge  the  House  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  question  from  which  he  aor 
ticipated  no  good  effect. 

Mr.  Pcmonby  thought  it  a  little  incoO" 
sistent  that  the  righthon.  gentleman  should 
charge  his  right  hoo.  friend  with  having 
argued  on  the  general  measure,  when  four- 
fifths  of  hia  own  speech  was  directed  to  th^. 
policy  or  impoUcy  of  removing  the  disabi- 
lities. He  bad  declared  himself  unwilling 
to  grant  the  Catholics  any  more,  because 
the  former  grants  were  not  followed  by 
conciliation.  If  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
bad  known  or  considered  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  these  granU  were  made, 
he  would  see  that  they  were  more  calcu- 
lated to  produce  disgust  than  gratitude* 
This  question  waa  always  taken  up  on  the 
necessity  of  the  moment  pressing  on  tho 
administration  of  the  day,  and  not  ba  a 
great  political  measure,  which,  being  once 
undertaken,  should  be  finally  concluded. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  inquired  of 
many  of  those  with  whom  he  was  acquain- 
ted in  Ireland,  he  would  have  founo  that 
every  thing  tliat  had  happened  since  the 
year  1798,  was  foretold  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament. As  to  the  distinction  he  nad 
drawn,  with  regard  to  the  penal  code,  he 
must  say,  with  all  respect  for  his  talents* 
that  it  was  formed  on  a  short-sighted  view 
of  the  question.  The  penal  code  was  not 
instituted  for  purposes  of  persecution, 
but  as  a^  necessary  means  of  carrying  the 
disabilities  into  execution.  There  was  no 
medium  in  this  question.  The  Catholics 
of  Ireland  must  cither  be  their  equals  or 
their  slaves.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  if  the  repeal  of  those  disabilitiea 
wotdd  be  followed  by  tranquillity,  he  would 
support  the  repeal.  It  would  be  rash  in 
any  man  to  presume  to  say,  tliat  by  a  force 
like  that  of  magic,  such  a  measure  wouki 
allay  the  disturbances;  but  he  believed 
that  such  a  measure  would  have  the 
greatest  effisct,  and  that  without  it  nothing 
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Europe,  this  was  no  reproach  to  them,  but 
to  the  state  which  had  so  long  neglected 
them*  We  could  look  forward  to  no  sa- 
tisfactory goveroment  in  Ireland,  which 
was  not  founded  on  a  principle  of  inclu- 
aioDt  and  not  of  exclusion.  Until  this 
question  should  be  set  at  rest  by  parlia- 
ment,  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  man  to 
make  use  of  it  as  a  firebrand  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
they  could  not  be  said  to  have  established 
in  that  country,  the  government  which 
was  the  result  of  the  constitution  in  which 
we  lived.  He  looked  on -the  settlement 
of  the  question  as  important  to  Ireland, 
biM  still  more  important  to  Great  Britain 
—till  it  was  settled,  government  could  not 
assume  an  attitude  of  impartiality  towards 
all  religious  sects*  But  there  was  another 
view— till  their  emancipation  was  accom- 
plished, government  would  never  possess 
within  the  country  all  the  means  of  govern* 
ing  it  presented  by  the  constitution ;  for 
Shoueb  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  gentry 
could  not  be  doubted,  were  the  exclusion 
to  be  considered  as  permanent,  that  cor- 
dial support  could  not  be  expected  from 
them,  which  they  would  give,  if  they 
formed  part  of  the  same  system  with  our- 
selves. His  right  hon.  friend,  the  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  had  complained  of  the 
want  of  a  resident  gentry  in  Ireland,  and 
wished  that  it  could  be  possible  to  devise 
some  means  to  enforce  residence.  Ilpwas 
impossible  without  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  prevent  a  man  from  residing 
in  any  part  of  the  empire  he  might  think 
proper.  But  he  would  tell  his  right  hon. 
uiend  how  he  might  find  means  of  using 
4  great  mass  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  and 
the  Catholic  clergy,  a  body  which  was  ra- 
mified throughout  every  part  of  the  Island, 
and  which  he  might  thus  bring  into 
most  salutary  operation  in  aid  of  govern- 
ment. The  non-resident  gentry  were 
comparatively  few  in  number  to  those 
whom  we  made  absentees  in  their  own 
country.  The  Catholics  might  rest  con- 
vinced, that  if  by  some  folly  on  their  own 
part  their  cause  was  not  injured,  they 
might  safely  confide  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
state*  With  this  well-founded  conviction, 
they  should  rest  patiently  in  the  assurance 
of  4nal  success ;  and,  if  he  had  not  a  very 
wrong  conception  of  the  state  of  the  pub- 
'Hc  mind,  and  of  the  merits  of  the  question, 
the  subject  would  soon  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and  a  powerful  instrument  would 
be  thereby  taken  from  the  bands  of  de- 
signing persons.      Many  persons^  who 
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viewed  the  question  in  a  liberal  light,  were 
deterred  from  acceding  te  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  by  the  idea  that  the  Catholics 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  bad  an  es- 
Ubiisbed.church.  Heshould  like  tosee  the 
question  put  upon  that  issue,  and  he  should 
know  how  to  oppose  it ;  but,  at  present, 
the  privileges  which  were  withheld  from 
the  Catholics  were  not  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  form  a  ground  of  contention, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  were  a  formidable 
weapon  to  the  enemies  of  the  state.  As 
the  question  stood  on  different  and  more 
favourable  grounds  from  those  on  which 
it  was  placed  last  year,  he  should  support 
the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Ped  said,  he  was  very  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  differ  from  those  with  whom 
hewas  in  the  habit  of  acting;  but,  lest  his 
silence  might  be  construed  into  acqui- 
escence in  the  arguments  of  his  noble 
friend,  he  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  declare, 
that  he  continued  to  feel  the  seme  object 
tions  which  he  had  felt  te  similar  motions 
on  former  occasions.  The  House  bad  for- 
merly been  told  that  the  subject  was  of 
vast  magnitude,  and  tltat  it  was  due  at 
least  to  the  great  body  of  Catholics  to  take 
their  claims  into  consideration,  to  try  at 
least  whether  some  amicable  arrangement 
might  not  be  effected.  The  subject,  how* 
ever,  had  been  taken  into  consideration, 
and  after  that  fair  and  full  experiment,  he 
appfipled  to  the  House  whether  the  Pro* 
testants  or  the  Catholics  were  satisfied  with 
the  bill  then  proposed.  Besides  his  oih- 
jections  to  grant  the  Catholic  claims  in  ge« 
neral,  he  could  not  consent  to  give  a  pre- 
cipitate pledge  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration  at  a  future  time,  which  might 
be  most  unfit  for  that  consideration^  Nei* 
ther  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon* 
mover,  nor  of  his  noble  friend  had  applied 
to  this  point.  There  were  many  conside- 
rations extrinsic  and  collateral  to  tbe 
claims  themselves,  which  deteFmined  the 
propriety  of  discussing  them  at  any  par- 
ticular time.  It  had  been  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  some  times  were  peculiarly 
unfavourable  to  the  discussion  of  these 
claims.  If  not,  why  had  not  the  consider 
sideration  been  brought  forward  at  an  ear- 
lier period  of  the  ses^on  ?  or  why  did  not 
the  right  hon.  mover  now  ask  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  ?  If,  then  the  present  sessioo 
was  not  favourable  for  the  consideration  of 
the  claims,  what  security  was  there  that  the 
next  session  would  be  more  favourable, 
or  why  should  the  House  be  shackled  as  to 
its  future  proceedings  ?  If  next  session 
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Yourable  for  Cbe  consideralioo  of  the  ques* 
tion»  the  right  bon.  gentleman  might  then 
move  for  a  committee,  or  for  leave  to  bring 
ia  a  bill,  without  any  6Uoh  previous  pledge. 
Though  he  did  not  intend  to  say  any 
thing  as  to  the  general  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion»  be*  would  rectify  some  misconcep- 
tions of  what  had  fallen  from  him  in  the 
debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland*  He  had 
never  said  that  twenty-five  thousand  men 
werei  nece8saj7  to  keep  down  the  discon- 
tented Catholics^  It  was  ^o  be  recollected 
that  40,000  men  bad  been  kept  up  in  Ire- 
land during  the  war»  and  he  had  said  that 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  expedient, 
with  a  view  to  general  tranquillity,  to  re- 
duce more  than  15,000  Jn  the  first  year 
of  peace.  The  disturbed  state  of  Ireland 
dia  not  arise  from  the  direct  or  indirect 
operation  of  the  political  disabilities,  but 
from  the  system  of  past  impolicy,  and  to 
the  commercial  restriction  to  which  tliat 
country  had  been  subjected,  and  which 
had  increased  her  popuJation  without  in- 
creaaing  her  wealth.  Some  part  of  the 
evil  might  be  attribuuble  to  the  penal  laws, 
which  were  repealed,  but  which  were  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  political  disabi- 
lities which  were  still  in  force.  It  was  to 
be  recollected,  that  the  present  disturban- 
ces in  Ireland  did  not  exist  in  those  places 
in  which  rclij^ious  party  spirit  was  most 
prevalent.  Most  of  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  countries  were  tranquil.  The 
disturbances  were  grounded  on  combina« 
tions  to  reduce  the  price  of  land,  and  other 
subjects  not  even  remotely  connected  with 
the  political  disabilities  of  the  CathoKca. 
If  to  accede  to  the  Catholic  claims  would 
put  an  end  to  the  tumult,  it  would  be  fair 
to  conclude  that  past  concessions  would 
have  been  accompanied  with  a  diminution 
of  the«e  disturbances.  But  he  would  ap- 
peal to  the  House  whether  since  1792,  when 
the  great  concessions  had  been  made  to 
the  CathoKcB,  the  state  of  Ireland  had  not 
been  Infinitely  worse  than  before.  The 
argument  which  would  be  opposed  to  this 
fact  was,  that  something  still  remained  to 
be  conceded,  and  that  therefore  the  Ca- 
tholics were  still  discontented.  But  even 
the  bill  of  181S  did  not  profess  to  put  Ca- 
tholics on  an  equality  with  Protestants. 
The  two  highest  offices  in  the  law  and  the 
atate  remamed  shut  to  them.  There 
would  be  still  something  to  concede,  some- 
thing on  which  to  ground  new  demands 
and  new  dbcontents.  The  lord  lieutenant 
would  still  have  a  discretion  of  excluding 
Catholics  from  office.  If  the  lord  lieuteo* 
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ant  in  consequence  of  that  discretion,  ex- 
cluded them  from  offices,  the  exclusion 
would  be  more  invidious  than  a .  legal  ex- 
clusion, and  more  likelv  to  create  dis- 
content ;  if  they  were  admitted  it  would 
be  to  try  a  dangerous  experiment.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  Catholics  would 
not  then  be  satisfied  to  see  a  church  estab- 
lished for  the  minority  of  the  nation,  or  to 
support  Protestant  pastors  by  their  tithes. 
The  same  ground  for  irritation  would  ex^ 
ist  which  now  existed — the  same  weapon 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  factious. 
He  should,  therefore,  oppose  the  motion, 
which  would  pledge  the  House  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  question  from  whidi  be  aur 
ticipated  no  good  effect. 

Mr.Ponsonby  thought  it  a  little  incon* 
sistent  that  the  rigbthon.  gentleman  should 
charge  his  right  hon.  friend  with  having 
argued  on  the  general  measure,  when  four- 
fifths  of  his  own  speech  was  directed  to  th^. 
policy  or  impolicy  of  removing  the  disabi^ 
lities.  He  had  declared  himself  unwilling 
to  grant  the  Catholics  any  more,  because 
the  former  grants  were  not  followed  by 
conciliation.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  known  or  considered  the  circumstan* 
ces  under  which  these  grants  were  made, 
he  would  see  that  they  were  more  calcu* 
lated  to  produce  disgust  than  gratitude* 
Tliis  question  was  always  taken  up  on  the 
neoessity  of  the  moment  pressing  on  the 
administration  of  the  day,  and  not  as  a 
great  political  measure,  which,  being  once 
undertaken,  should  be  finally  concluded. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  inquired  of 
many  of  those  with  whom  he  was  acquain- 
ted in  Ireland,  he  would  have  found  that 
every  thing  tliat  had  happeneil  since  the 
year  1793,  was  foretold  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament. As  to  the  dislinclion  he  had 
drawn,  with  regard  to  the  penal  code,  he 
must  say,  with  all  respect  for  his  talents* 
that  it  was  formed  on  a  short-sighted  view 
of  the  question.  The  penal  code  was  not 
instituted  for  purposes  of  persecution, 
but  as  a  necessary  means  of  carrying  the 
disabilities  into  execution.  There  was  no 
medium  in  this  question.  The  Catholics 
of  Ireland  must  either  be  their  equals  or 
their  slaves.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  if  the  repeal  of  those  disabilities 
would  be  followed  by  tranquillity,  he  would 
support  the  repeal.  It  would  be  rash  in 
any  man  to  presume  to  say,tlmt  by  a  force 
like  that  of  magic,  such  a  measure  woukl 
allay  the  disturbances;  but  he  believed 
that  such  a  measure  would  have  the 
greatest  effect,  and  that  without  it  nothing 
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friend,  bs  being  that  which  was  best  cal- 
culated -to  secure  a  majority  in  iaTOur  of 
the  petitioners.    In  respect  to  the  sentt- 
netits  of  the  Catholic  body  at  large,  whose 
petitions  he  had  presented,  be  felt,  view- 
ing the  political  relations  of  the  question, 
that  they  would  not  throw  any  unfair  and 
unreasonable  impediment  in  the  way  to 
obstruct  any  course  of  proceeding,  or  any 
view   of  the    subject  which  parliament 
vnight  think  proper  to  adopt.     As  to  the 
question  of  ecclesiastical  securities,  they 
bad  already  proved  their  intention  to  ab- 
•tain  from  expressing,  by  resolutions  or 
otherwise,  any  further  opinion,  in  addition 
to  those  already  known,  by  the  line  of  con- 
duot  they  had  pursued   concerning  the 
letter    of  cardinal    Litts.      The   House 
would  not,  however,  lay  down  a  rule  for 
their    government,    different   from    that 
which  was  allowed  to  all  other  members 
of  the  community,  and. which  admitted 
the  free   discussion   and  declaration    of 
public  opinion   on  all   matters  of  great 
public  interest.    The  petitioners  had  fur- 
ther evinced  their  readiness  to  meet  the 
reasonable  expectation  of  the  House,  by 
endeavouring  to  remove    a  supposition, 
that  they  were  hostile  to  the  head  of  the 
executive  government,  and  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Grown.     They  had  presented  an 
address  to  the  prince  regent,  and,  if  mini- 
sters had  acted  in  respect  to  it,  with  the 
usual  courtesey  on  sucn  occasions,  by  pub- 
lishing it  in  the  Gazette,  the  House  would 
have  learnt  from  that  document,  a  most 
accurate,  but  roost  respectful  deseription 
of  the  numerous  grievances  which  still 
oppressed  the   Catholic  body.      On  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  the 
lion,  member  s2ud,  he  would  not  at  present 
make  any  observations.     These  would  be 
more  applicable  to  a  motion,  which  an 
lion,  baronet  (sir  J.  Hippisley)  had  given 
notice  of  for  next  Tuesday.    He  would 
confine  himself  to  the  eeneral  question  of 
the  policy  of  the  repealof  the  penal  code; 
and  he  hoped  that  course  would  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  debate,  as  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  bring  the  House  to  a  dear  and 
satisfactory  decision.    In  considering  tliis 
great  question,  that  c^the  present  state  of 
Ireland  was  necessarily   mvolved  in  it. 
What  this  was,  had  been  already  in  a 
^eat   measure  developed  by  the  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland.      But  that  right 
faon.  gentleman  in  all  his  speeches  on  the 
subject,  had  committed  one  general  error, 
4hat  of  leaving  out  of  sight  the  bearing  of 
•the  pe^a!  cod^  upon  thosfi  4uturbam3es 
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and  those  difficult!^  which  had  baffled  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Irish  government.    So 
long  as  the  right  boo.  gentleman  and  the 
House  shut  their  eyes  to  this  great  feature 
of  the  case  of  Ireland,  tlieir  opinions  and 
their  measures  would  continue  to  be,  as 
as  they  ever  had  been,  one  regular  succes- 
sion of  errors  and  failures.      The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  evils  which  pre* 
vailed  in  Ireland  were  the  general  disobe* 
dience  to  the  laws,  and  the  difficulty  of 
administering  them.    It  could  not  be  de» 
nied  that  these  evils  existed.    But  when 
the  right  boo.  gentleman  and  others,  in 
another  place,   attributed  them    to  the 
moral  depravity  of  the  people,  tbey  en- 
deavoured to  defend  the  faults  of  the  go- 
vernment by  unjustly  aspersing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people.    The  cause  of  these 
evils  was  not  this  moral  depravity  of  the 
people,  but  the  Catholic  penal  code,  as 
would  clearly  appear  on  a  candid  exand- 
nation  of  the  question.     To  understand 
tlie  real  state  of  society  in  Ireland,-  and  to 
account  for  its  several  ranks  being  in  a 
situation  with  so  little  connexion  to  each 
other;  and  without  those  several  grada- 
tions, which  in  all  other  countries  were 
to  be  found  preserving  it  in  its  proper  pro* 
portions,  it  was  necessary  to  look  back  to 
those  great  political  events  which  had  most 
distinguished  the  page  of  Irish  history. 
The  derangement  in  the  ranks  of  society, 
which  at  this  day  existed,  was  to  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  that  century  of  con- 
quest and  confiscation,  by  which  all  the 
natural  proprietors  of  the  soil  were  dispos- 
sessed, and  their  lands  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the   English  followers  of  James  1st, 
Cromwell,  and  William  the  ^rd.    Under 
this  system,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution^ 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  estates,  had  been  confis- 
cated ;  and  the  necessary  result  was,  thtf 
total  separation  of  feelings  and  interests 
between  the  poor  Irish  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  and  their  new  English  masters,  who 
had  beeome  the  proprietors.    To  secure 
their  possession,  those  persons  who  had 
no  other  title  but  tliat  of  confiscation,  in« 
vented  the  expedient  of  keeping  the  mass 
of  the  people  io  ignorance  and  poverty, 
and  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  submis- 
sion, by  passing  acts  of  parliament,  having 
for  their  ostensible  object  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  popery;  which  was  a  mece  pre* 
text,  their  real  object  being  to  deprive  the 
old  proprietors  of  all  political  power  and 
I  All  chaoco  of  eyar  being  9bk  io  rocovtr 
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their  properiieii  Under  tuch  drcmn- 
ttances,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  Bt»  t(iat 
tlie  people  hated  and  opposed  the  laws, 
and  that  they  conaiderea  them  as  their 
bitterest  enemy.  When*  therefore,  it  was 
taken  into  oonsiderationi  that  these  laws 
still  existed,  could  it  be  a  mstter  of  sur- 
prise, that  strong  prejudices  should  even 
DOW  prevail  against  them  i  more  particu- 
larly as  the  same  principle  of  administer- 
ing them,  the  principle  of  the  Protestant 
ascendency,  was  still  in  full  force  and 
vigour.  It  was  to  this  universal  confisca* 
tioo  of  all  the  estates  in  Ireland,  supported 
by  the  Catholic  penal  code,  administered 
by  a^sroall  colony  of  strangers,  that  every 
thing  that  existed,  even  at  this  day,  to  be 
regretted  and  to  be  reformed  in  Ireland, 
was  to  be  trficed,  and  not  to  any  inherent 
depravity  in  the  people,  or  to  any  aversion 
on  their  part,  to  become  peaceable  citizens 
under  a  liberal  and  protecting  system  of 
government.  While  th^  people  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  cetatury  continued, 
in  consequence  of  the  active  operation  of 
the  penal  code,  in  a  state  of  ignorance, 
poverty  and  subj^tion,  the  system  of  the 
rrotestaot-ascendency  government  was 
able  to  preserve  internal  tranquillity.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  people  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbers,  and  had  become 
intelligent,  enlightened,  and  independent, 
as  they  certainly  had  in  the  course  of 
latter  years,  their  discontents  have  broken 
forth,  and  have  led  to  their  successful 
efforts  to  carry  on  plans  of  extensive  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace,  and  to  defeat 
the  civil  power  in  its  exertions  to  suppress 
them.     In  point  of  fact,  the  svstem  of 

foveming  Ireland  on  the  principle  of  the 
"rotestant  ascendancy,  was  wholly  un- 
equal to  the  object.  The  whole  force 
of  Protestant  sherifis,  Protestant  magia- 
trates,  Protestant  constables,  could  now 
no  longer  uphold  and  administer  a  system 
of  law  founded,  and  therefore  disliked,  on 
this  principle  of  religious  ascendency. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  under  these  circian- 
atances,  that  the  British  government  came 
forward  and  asked  for  an  army  ^  25,000 
.men,  to  support  the  exhausted  efforts  of 
their  mistaken  rule  of  government.  If, 
instead,  however,  of  assuming  false  causes 
to  account  for  the  evik  which  prevail  in 
Jrehind,  the  House  would  take  a  wiser 
course,  and  acknowledge  that  the  true 
oaose  of  them  all  was  the  existence  of  the 
penal  code,  tliey  would  be  led  to  adopt 
the  true  remedy,  by  admitting  the  people 
.^ito  the  coQStktttion,  and  by  gir^g  «  just 


political  weight  to  those  Gatholcs,  who 
were  most  worthy  of  possessing  it.  This 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done* 
The  House  had  only  to  accede  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  (to  admit  them 
roto  the  full  and  unrestricted  enjoyment 
of  the  constitution),  to  secure  everjf  thing 
that  could  be  desired,  for  correctinff  all 
the  evils  which  existed  in  Ireland,  and  for 
preserving  a  permanent  state  of  internal 
tranquillity.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
system  of  the  right  hon»  gentleman  was 
adopted,  it  was  only  necessary  to  look 
back  to  (he  measures  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  to  be  satisfied  that  it  would  com* 
pletely  fail»  In  the  course  pf  that  period, 
the  government  had  had  their  own  uncon* 
trolled  sway,  in  making  use  of  every  prac- 
tical measure  of  force,  for  subduing  the 
discontents  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
history  of  it  was  a  history  of  a  succession 
of  acts  for  martial  law;  the  sus|iension  of 
the  Habeaa  Corpus;  Insurrection  Acts; 
Arms  Acts,  and  Peace  Preservation  Acts^ 
Yet  the  result  of  the  whole  was  the  states 
ment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman;  tha^ 
they  had  all  failed  1  that  nothing  now  ra» 
mained  to  be  tried,  but  a  force  of  25,000 
men  to  assist  the  civil  power  1  What  woul4 
be  the  consequ^ce  of  relying  on  this  ex- 
pedient, and  refusing  to  repeal  the  pena) 
code  I  Every  one,  acquainted  with  Ire- 
land, must  foreseCf  that  the  system  of 
secret  association,  and  resistance  to  tb^ 
laws,  would  rapidly  extend  itself;  and,  if 
if  it  did,  what  more  would  be  wanting, 
than  some  enterprising  and  able  leaders, 
to  connect  together  the  masses  of  willing 
confederates  to  produce  some  general  and 
sudden  explosion  ?  It  was  not  with  a  view, 
the  hon.  baronet  said  to  use  an  argument 
to  intimidate  the  House,  that  he  made 
this  statement,  but  to  give  it  the  most 
accurate  insight  he  was  capable  of  giving 
it,  from  his  uowledge  of  the  stat^  of  Ire- 
land, of  the  great  and  eminent  danger 
that  would  be  incurred,  by  an  obstinate 
and  headstrong  refusal  to  concede  to  the 
just  daims  of  the  Irish  people.  The  hon. 
baronet  proceeded  to  observe,  that,  as  it 
was  now  evident,  that  the  generel  feeling 
of  the  public  was  clearly  in  favour  of  these 
claims,  in  consequence  of  no  petition 
having  been  presented  against  them,  he 
hoped  the  noble  lord  would  not  confine 
Uio  efforts  which  he  had  so  ably  and  sin- 
cerely made  on  this  subject,  to  his  speeches 
in  that  House;  but  that  he  would  extend 
them  to  the  councils  of  the  pnnce  regent, 
wbetCi  under  aU  the  ^MogcinnaiaMmpeft 
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af  flhe  case,  thejr  could  not  now  fiiil  «r 
making  such  an  impression  as  would  lead 
to  Che  snccess  of  a  legidathre  measure  of 
relief  in  the  next  session. 

General  Matthew  sud,  that  this  ^piea- 
lion  had  been  so  often,  so  ably,  and  so 
eloquently  debated  by  the  most  eminent 
characters,  that  he  should  only  trespass 
for  a  very  few  moments  on  the  attention 
of  the  House.  He  could  not,  indeed,  feel 
satisfied  with  giving  a  silent  vote,  more 
particularly  as  the  subject  had  taken  a 
diferent  character  from  that  ki  which  it 
Appeared  on  all  former  occasions ;  and  he 
iras  fully  convinced,  that  on  the  speedy 
decision  of  this  question  depended,  not 
^nly  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  native 
land,  but  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of 
the  united  kingdom.  Many  honourable 
Members  had  seemed  to  think  that  it 
vroold  be  impossible  to  procure  the  con* 
ounrence  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  unless 
the  Catholics  would  consent  to  certain 
siecorities.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
agree  in  opinion  that  any  securities  were 
necessary ;  but  he  begged  to  inform  the 
House  that  he  had  arrived  from  Ireland 
that  day,  and  he  would  tell  the  right  hon» 
aecretary  for  Ireland,  what  had  been  done 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  It  was  now 
es  tranquil  in  every  part  as  the  counties 
t»f  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  this  return 
to  good  order  had  been  efiected  entirely 
by  conciliatory  measures.  From  the  con- 
4act  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  he  nsight 
justly  say,  that  securities  were  required 
«nd  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  Crown ; 
and  five  miUions  of  Irbh  Catholics  were 
ready  to  grant  security.  They  had  themh 
eehres  declared,  onlj  a  few  weeks  aeo^  the 
91st  of  last  month,  m  the  city  of  Kilkenny, 
that  they  would  ghre  securities  to  the 
Crown,  and  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn 
4>ath  not  to  elect  any  bishop  who  was 
«ot  of  the  most  irreproachable  character, 
both  in  a  political  and  moral  point  of  view. 
Those  securities,  then,  having  been  ofl^r- 
ed,  where  remained  the  obstacles  to  grant- 
ing the  emancipation  ?  Was  it  to  be  op- 
posed on  the  ground  of  any  foreign  inter- 
mence  i  Was  it  to  be  refused  on  account 
<»f  the  sentiments  of  the  pope?  The  noble 
lord  opposite  knew  the  contrary :  the  noble 
lord  bad  taken  infinite  pains  to  malse  him* 
self  master  of  the  real  opinion  of  the  pope 
m  that  subject,  and  he  had  heard  the  sen- 
timents of  his  holiness  in  different  conver- 
eations  with  cardinal  Gonsalvo  at  the  con- 

Gi  of  Vienna.    It  was  curious  that  so 
Ue  m  mdividttd  as  the  person  who 
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h«d  then  the  -honour  to  address  them 
shouki  be  also  folly  acquainted  with  the 
real  opink>ns  of  the  pope.  The  noble  lord 
went  one  way  to  work,  and  he  had  gone 
another*  He  would  state  to  the  House^ 
that  in  order  to  make  himself  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
pope,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  procured  an 
audience  through  the  means  of  a  person 
whose  name  was  well  known  to  the  noble 
lord,  llie  pope  then  told  him,  that  he 
was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  all  necessary 
measures  with  respect  to  security,  and 
was  fully  prepared  to  go  every  possible 
length  towards  this  country.  He  pledged 
hb  honour  to  the  House,  that  what  he 
bad  stated  to  them  was  the  truth:  the 
noble  lord  knew  it  to  be  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  He  had  commu- 
nicated these  facts  to  the  noble  lord  in 
P^ris,  and  he  now  called  upon  his  lordship 
lecorroboratethisstateroent.  Thequesttoa 
now  before  the  House  merely  called  upoa 
them  tofiledge  themselves  that  thev  would 
take  the  situation  of  the  Catholics  int« 
their  most  serious  consideration  m  the 
neKt  session  of  parliament.  If  any  oppo» 
eition  should  be  made  to  Ibis  motion,  k 
could  arise  only  from  the  perverse  and 
bmted  minds  of  the  worthless  membera 
of^lhe  cabinet,  who,  as  the  noble  4ord  bad 
often  stated,  would  not  listen  to  reason* 
The  House  knew  who  those  intolerant 
gentlemen  were;  and  h6<#ould  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  they  were  altogether 
ignorant,  not  only  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
but  also  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  t 
they  knew  no  more  of  one  or  the  other 
than  the  common  man  who  swept  the 
streeta  knew  of  North  America.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  as  nothing  on  earth 
remained  to  be  done,  tlie  House  would 
next  year  go  into  a  committae.  The 
Crown  had  desired  securities;  the  Catho- 
lics were  ready  to  grant  them ;  and  the 
pope  had  given  his  sanction  to  them.  He 
would  repeat,  that  he  thought  no  securt* 
ties  ought  to  be  demanded,  except  the 
simple  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  as  the  Ca- 
tholics must  be  better  judges  than  himself 
on  this  subject,  he  would  resign  his  opi- 
nion to  th^m,  and  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  Catholic  emancipation  in  any  way  that 
they  might  deem  most  advisable. 

Sir  c/.  C  Htppidetf  supported  the  mo- 
tion, as  it  did  not  interfere  with  any  vie«r 
he  had  taken  of  the  subject;  but  he  con* 
tended  that  his  opinion  had  been  mvariably 
in  favour  of  those  securities  to  which  m 

bad  often  adverted,  and  wbidi  the  wiadosii 
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•od  poliey  of  almost  every  stale  in  Burepe  I 
luui  adopted.  He  lamented  that  the 
gyomit  and  nioet  roiacbievoua  perversion 
ef  bis  opinions  eo  this  subject  bad  been 
ioculcaced  and  pressed  upon  tbe  uninforai- 
ed  part  of  the  great  Catholic  population  of 
Irelaod  espnecially.  .Ai^er  particulariaing 
tbe  distinctions  whieh  he  mentioned  in  re* 
fiereooe  to  those  securities^  the  bon.  baro- 
net adverted  to  tbe  only  measure  which, 
in  his  opinioay  could  be  efficacious  in  dk- 
abusing  the  public  mind  upon  this  impor* 
tent  question,  which  was  the  institution  of 
a  select  committee  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  tiearings»  and  particuhn^j  to 
those  regulations  which  in  dodent  times 
had  been  adopted,  in  support  of  the  indis- 
pensable jurisdiction  of  the  soTeceig^n  in 
the  external  government  of  all  ecdesiasli- 
cal  matters,  as  a  peipetual  barrier  in  the 
exercise  of  any  foreign  iunsdictioo* 

Lord  Castieredgk  said,  the  question  bad 
been  so  often  asitated,  and  be  bad  so  of* 
ten  delivered  his  own  sentiments  on  it, 
that  be  did  not  consider  himself  called 
on  to  state  at  an^  length  tbe  grounds  of 
bis  concurrence  with  the  motion.    He  had 
always  been  of  opinion  that  tbe  Catholics 
would  ultimately  be  successful  in   their 
object ;  for  he  never  could  conceive  that 
any  thing  but  an  apprehension  of  danger 
to  the  constitution,  could  justify  an  excfu- 
aioa  of  any  body  of  men  from  a  fuH  parti- 
cipation in  the  benefits  of  that  constitution* 
Nothing  couM  ever  have  given  counte- 
nance to  the  principle  of  exclusion,  but 
the  conviction  that  our  liberty  and  secu- 
rity would  have  been  endangered  by  act- 
ing on  a  different  principle.     No  feeling 
nf  uokindoess  or  iltiberality-^no  feeling  of 
monopolising  power  in  their  own  hands 
could  ever  occupy  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  this  country — nothing  could  delay  wnat 
it  would  be  grateful  to  themselves  to  con- 
fer, a  partiapation  in  the  privileges  of  the 
constitution,  but  the  conviction  that  the 
fabric  would  he  endangered  by  such  part^ 
cipatjon.    There  were  some  circumstances 
in  the  late  state  of  the  world  which  op- 
posed a  formidable  barrier  to  the  progress 
of  this  question.     So  long  as  a  newer  in 
Europe  existed,  which  threatenea  the  li- 
berties and  securities  of  other  countries, 
and  so  long  as  that  power  had  in  its  pos- 
session the  head  of  the  Catholic  church, 
it  was  natural  that  many  should  be  appre- 
hensive of  danger  from  placing  aor  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics ;  but  now 
the  head  of  the  Cathdic  church,  thank 
God^  eeaied  to  be  a  prisoner^  vkI  ibe  for- 


BudaUe  power  he  had  alluded  to,  ceased 
to  exist.     But  there  had  been  no  greater 
obstacle  than  the  unfortunate  temper  with 
which  the  Catholics  had  chosen  to  prose* 
cute  their  own  interests.     The  greatest 
mischief  which  this  did  was  to  lead  to  • 
belief  that  such  a  feeling  did  not  pv^- 
vail  among  the  Catholics  as  was  likely 
to  make  the  measure  salutary.     But  at 
last  the  House  had  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  petition  presented  by  the  right 
hon«  gentleman,   r^,  which   displayed 
senliments  of  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  of  conciliation   iomawda  their 
PirotesUni  brethren ;  which  if  displayed 
when  the  subiect  was  last  before    the 
House,  would  nave  gone  far  to  hsfve  in*i 
dueed  the  House  to  coase  to  a  diAiwnt 
result*     There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
more  liberal  and  lem  eontroveraial  view 
respecting    reKgien  was    now  generally 
taken  throughout  Europe,  than  had  been 
taken  in  former  times.    So  for  as  he  could 
obeerve  the  stale  of  fbeHng  on  thissuhjesft 
in  the  publie  councile  where  he  had  beea 
present,  he  saw  nothing  but  the  utmost 
liberality.    In  Germany,  that  part  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  where  apolitical  pub* 
lie  mind  existed  in  tbe  greatest  perfeotien, 
though  it  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  our 
own  ooontry  in  the  insiitotions  for  secure 
ing  the  expremioo  of  it,  the  utmost  libe- 
rauty  existed  with  respect  to  religious  opi- 
niotfSk     In  none  of  the  Protestant  states 
of  Germany  certainly  not  in  Hanover^ 
the  state  with  which  we  were  meet  deeely 
connected,  was  it  considered  necessary  for 
the  pubUc  security  to  act  on  a  system  of 
exclusion.    He  was  glad  that  tbe  hen.  ba» 
ronet  (sir  J.  C.  Hippisley ),  had  given  no- 
tice of  a  motion  on  a  subject  connected 
with  the  present.     He  did  not  see  the 
same  obiection  to  the  motion  now  as  for- 
OMrly— he  conceived,  that  the  elect  of  ia 
would  be  to  read  a  lesson  of  useful  wisdom 
to  those  Intemperate  spirits  of  Ireland, 
who  assumed  thet  we  were  calling  on  them 
to  agree  i%  their  own  degradation.     He 
trusted,  that  the  hen.  baronet  would  not 
go  into  any  thing  calculated  to  lead  pa^ 
uament  into  religious  controversy.    What 
parliament  ought  to  confine  themselves  to, 
was  the  great  and  broad  features  of  the 
question:  they  ought  not  to  go  into  uselem 
lore,  but  to  show  Uiat  they  wished  to  oon* 
fine  themselves  to  what  was  necessary  for 
them  to  adopt  for  the  security  of  the  state, 
and  the  Protestant  chuicb.    If  the  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland  were  among  tbe  meat  bi- 
goted, and  kjpat  edighieoed  CathoKa  of 
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Europe,  Uiis  was  no  reproach  to  them,  but 
to  the  state  which  had  so  long  neglected 
them.  We  could  look  forward  to  no  sa- 
tisfactory government  in  Ireland,  which 
was  not  founded,  on  a  principle  of  inclu- 
Moo,  and  not  of  exclusion*  Until  this 
question  should  be  set  at  rest  by  parlia- 
ment, it  was  in  the  power  of  any  man  to 
make  use  of  it  as  a  firebrand  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
they  could  not  be  said  to  have  established 
in  that  country,  the  government  which 
was  the  result  of  the  constitution  in  which 
we  lived.  He  looked  on  the  settlement 
of  the  question  as  important  to  Ireland, 
bull  still  more  important  to  Great  Britain 
—till  it  was  settled,  government  could  not 
assume  an  attitude  of  impartiality  towards 
all  religious  sects.  But  there  was  another 
view — till  their  emancipation  was  accom- 
plished, government  would  never  possess 
within  the  country  all  the  means  of  govern* 
ing  it  presented  by  the  constitution ;  for 
though  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  gentry 
could  not  be  doubted,  were  the  exclusion 
to  be  considered  as  permanent,  that  cor- 
dial support  could  not  be  expected  from 
them,  which  they  would  give,  if  they 
formed  part  of  the  same  system  with  our- 
selves. His  right  hon.  friend,  the  secre* 
tary  for  Ireland,  had  complained  of  the 
want  of  a  resident  gentry  in  Ireland,  and 
wished  that  it  could  be  possible  to  devise 
some  means  to  enforce  residence.  It^was 
impossible  without  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  prevent  a  man  from  residing 
la  any  part  of  the  empire  he  might  think 
proper*  But  he  would  tell  his  right  hon. 
iiiend  how  he  might  find  means  of  using 
a  great  mass  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  and 
^e  Catholic  clergy,  a  body  which  was  ra- 
mified throughout  every  part  of  the  Island, 
and  which  he  might  thus  bring  into 
most  salutary  operation  in  aid  of  govero- 
luent.  The  non-resident  gentry  were 
comparatively  few  in  number  to  those 
whom  we  made  absentees  in  their  own 
country.  The  Catholics  might  rest  con- 
vinced, that  if  by  some  folly  on  their  own 
part  their  cause  was  not  injured,  they 
might  safely  confide  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
state.  With  this  well-founded  conviction, 
they  should  rest  patientlv  in  the  assurance 
of  4oftl  success ;  and,  if  he  had  not  a  very 
wrong  conception  of  the  state  of  the  pub- 
He  mind,  and  of  the  merits  of  the  question, 
the  subject  would  soon  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and  a  powerful  instrument  would 
be  thereby  taken  from  the  hands  of  de- 
signing  persons.      Many  persons;  who 
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viewed  the  question  in  a  liberal  light,  wer* 
deterred  from  acceding  te  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  by  the  idea  that  the  Catholics 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  had  anes- 
tablished  .church.  Heshould  like  tosee  the 
question  put  upon  that  issue,  and  he  abould 
know  how  to  oppose  it ;  but,  at  present^ 
the  privileges  which  were  withheld  §rwa 
the  Catholics  were  not  of  sufficient  coiise* 
queoce  to  form  a  ground  of  contention^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  were  a  formidable 
weapon  to  the  enemies  of  the  state.  At 
the  question  stood  on  difierent  and  more 
favourable  grounds  from  those  on  which 
it  was  placed  last  year,  he  should  support 
the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  was  very  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  differ  from  those  with  whom 
hewas  in  the  habit  of  acting;  but,  lest  his 
silence  might  be  construed  into  acqui* 
escence  in  the  arguments  of  his  noble 
friend,  he  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  declare, 
that  he  continued  to  feel  the  same  object 
tions  which  he  had  felt  to  similar  motions 
on  former  occasions.  The  House  bad  for- 
merly been  told  that  the  subject  was  of 
vast  magnitude,  and  that  it  was  due  at 
least  to  the  great  body  of  Catholics  to  take 
their  claims  into  consideration,  to  try  at 
least  whether  some  amicable  arrangement 
might  not  be  effected.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, had  been  taken  into  consideration^ 
and  after  that  fair  and  full  experiment,  he 
applied  to  the  House  whether  the  Pro* 
testants  or  the  Catholics  were  satisfied  with 
the  bill  then  proposed.  Besides  his  ob«- 
jections  to  grant  the  Catholic  claims  in  ge- 
neral, he  could  not  consent  to  give  a  pre- 
cipitate pledge  to  toke  the  subject  into 
consideration  at  a  future  t>me»  whicli  might 
be  most  unfit  for  that  consideration^  Nei- 
ther the  arguments  of  the  right  hon. 
mover,  nor  of  his  noUe  friend  had  applied 
to  this  point.  There  were  many  conside- 
rations extrinsic  and  collateral  to  the 
chiims  themselves,  which  determined  the 
propriety  of  discussing  them  at  any  par- 
ticular time.  It  had  been  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  some  times  were  peculiarly 
unfavourable  te  the  discussion  of  these 
claims.  If  not,  why  had  not  the  conside* 
sideration  been  brought  forward  at  an  ear- 
lier period  of  the  session  i  or  why  did  not 
the  right  hon.  mover  now  ask  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  ?  If,  then  the  present  session 
was  not  favourable  for  the  consideration  of 
the  claims,  what  security  was  there  that  the 
next  session  would  be  more  &vounble» 
or  why  should  the  House  be  shackled  as  to 
its  future  proceedings  2  If  next  session  was 
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tourable  for  Ibe  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  right  hon.  gentleman  might  then 
move  for  a  committee,  or  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  irtthoatany  luoli  previous  pledge* 
Though  be  did  not  intend  to  say  any 
thing  at  to  the  general  merits  of  the  ques* 
tion«  he'  would  rectify  some  misconcep* 
tions  of  what  had  fallen  from  him  in  the 
debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland*    He  had 
never  said  that  twenty*five  thousand  men 
werei  necessary  to  keep  down  the  discon- 
tented Catholics^    It  was  to  be  recollected 
that  40,000  men  had  been  kept  up  in  Ire- 
land  during  the  war,  and  he  had  said  that 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  expedient, 
with  a  view  to  general  tranquillity,  to  re- 
duce more  than  15,000  in  the  nrst  year 
of  peace.    The  disturbed  state  of  Ireland 
dia  not  arise  from  the  direct  or  indirect 
operation  of  the  political  disabilities,  but 
from  the  system  of  past  impolicy,  and  to 
the  commercial  restriction  to  which  tliat 
country  had  been  subjected,  and  which 
had  increased  her  population  without  in- 
creasing her  wealtn.     Some  part  of  the 
evil  might  be  attributable  to  the  penal  laws, 
which  were  repealed,  but  which  were  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  political  disabi- 
lities which  were  still  in  force.    It  was  to 
be  recollected,  that  the  present  disturban- 
ces in  Ireland  did  not  exbtin  those  places 
in  which  reliji;ious  party  spirit  was  most 
prevalent.     Most  of  the  rrotestant  and 
Catholic  countries    were  tranquil.     The 
disturbances  were  grounded  on  combina- 
tions to  reduce  the  price  of  land,  and  other 
subjects  not  even  remotely  connected  with 
the  political  disabilities  of  the  Catholics. 
If  to  accede  to  the  Catholic  claims  would 
put  an  end  to  the  tumult,  it  would  be  fair 
to  conclude  that  past   concessions  would 
have  been  accompanied  with  a  diminution 
of  these  disturbances.     But  he  would  ap- 
peal to  the  House  whether  since  1792,  when 
the  great  concessions  had  been  made  to 
the  Catholics,  the  state  of  Ireland  had  not 
been  infinitely  worse  than  before.    The 
argument  which  would  be  opposed  to  this 
fiict  was,  that  something  still  remained  to 
be  conceded,  and  that  therefore  the  Ca- 
tholics were  still  discontented.     But  even 
the  bill  of  1813  did  not  profess  to  put  Ca- 
tholics on  an   equality  with  Protestants. 
The  two  highest  offices  in  the  law  and  the 
state  remamed    shut  to    them.      There 
would  be  still  something  to  concede,  som^ 
thing  on  which  to  ground  new  demands 
and  new  discontents.    The  lord  lieutenant 
would  still  have  a  discretion  of  excluding 
Catholics  from  office.    If  the  lord  lieuten- 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


ant  in  consequence  of  that  discretion,  ex- 
cluded them  from  offices,  the  exclusion 
would  be  more  invidious  than  a .  legal  ex- 
clusion, and  more  likelv  to  create  dis- 
content; if  they  were  admitted  it  would 
be  to  try  a  dangerous  experiment.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  Catholics  would 
not  then  be  satisfied  to  see  a  church  estab- 
lished for  the  minority  of  the  nation,  or  to 
support  Protestant  pastors  by  their  tithes. 
The  same  ground  for  irritation  would  ex^ 
ist  which  now  existed — the  same  weapon 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  factious. 
He  should,  therefore,  oppose  the. motion, 
which  would  pledge  the  House  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  question  from  which  he  anr 
ticipated  no  good  effect. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  thought  it  a  little  incon- 
sistent that  the  righthon.  gentleman  should 
charge  his  right  hoc.  friend  with  having 
argued  on  the  general  measure,  when  four- 
fifths  of  his  own  speech  was  directed  to  th^. 
policy  or  impolicy  of  removing  the  disabi- 
lities. He  had  declared  himself  unwilling 
to  grant  the  Catholics  any  more,  because 
the  former  grants  were  not  followed  by 
conciliation.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  known  or  considered  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  these  grants  were  made> 
he  would  see  that  they  were  more  calcu- 
lated to  produce  disgust  than  gratitude* 
This  question  was  always  taken  up  on  the 
necessity  of  the  moment  pressing  on  tha 
administration  of  the  day,  and  not  as  a 
great  political  measure,  which,  being  once 
undertaken,  should  be  finally  concluded. 
If  the  right  hoc.  gentleman  had  inquired  of 
many  of  those  with  whom  he  was  acquain- 
ted in  Ireland,  he  would  have  found  that 
every  thing  tliat  had  happened  since  the 
year  1795,  was  foretold  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament. As  to  the  distinction  he  nad 
drawn,  with  regard  to  the  penal  code,  he 
must  say,  with  all  respect  for  his  talents^ 
that  it  was  formed  on  a  short-sighted  view 
of  the  question.  The  penal  code  was  noi 
instituted  for  purposes  of  persecution, 
but  as  a  necessary  means  of  carrying  the 
disabilities  into  execution.  There  was  no 
medium  in  this  question.  The  Catholics 
of  Ireland  must  either  be  their  equals  or 
their  slaves.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  if  the  repeal  of  those  disabilitiea 
would  be  followed  by  tranquillity,  he  would 
support  the  repeal.  It  would  be  rash  in 
any  man  to  presume  to  say,  tlmt  by  a  force 
like  that  of  magic,  such  a  measure  would 
allay  the  disturbances;  but  he  believed 
that  such  a  measure  would  have  the 
greatest  effi;ct,  and  that  without  it  nothing 
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tovM  be  done.  He  would  ask,  if  a  gen* 
tieman  of  this  country  wag  placed  In  the 
same  tiUiatitni  as  that  m  which  a  Catholic 
gentleman  stood  in  Ireland,  would  he  as* 
aist  upon  all  occasions  the  government  by 
which  he  was  oppressed?  It  was  notm 
human  nature.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  condition  of  the  Cathoh'cs  had  no 
share  in  producing  the  disturbances*  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  asked,  what  were 
the  circumstances  that  rendered  a  pledge 
advisable  now?  He  would  state  them. 
The  House  had  repeatedly  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  Catnolics  would  show  a 
disposition  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
liie  Protestants,  by  gjving  what  were  called 
aecurities.  Now  the  Catholics  had  com- 
plied with  this  desire.  One  of  the  objec- 
tions last  year  was,  that  the  petition  was 
aot  presented  by  the  membet  for  Dublin. 
It  was  now  in  his  hands,  and  it  was  mould- 
ed in  the  very  way  that  had  been  recom- 
mended. Would  the  House  be  now  as  un- 
willing to  enter  into  the  subject  as  when 
the  petition  came  from  a  body  of  men 
whom  they  had  stigmatised  as  factious? 
He  was  glad  that  the  Catholics  had  mani- 
fested such  a  disposition,  because  it  would 
advance  their  cause.  He  had  idways 
thought  that  their  cause  was  in  their  own 
hands,  and  that  its  success  would  depend 
on  the  conduct  they  pursued.  As  for 
himself,  be  considered  the  things  called  se- 
curities only  as  so  many  cobwebs.  The 
best  security,  both  for  the  church  and 
•late,  would  be  found  in  the  measure  pro- 
posed. 

Sir  George  Hill,  af^er  the  cries  of  Ques- 
tion had  subsided,  referred  to  the  enbrts 
of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Cannine)  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  which,  successful  in  the  first 
Instance,  had  afterwards  been  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  only  four  votes.  Before 
that  result,  liowevcrr  it  had  produced  no 
beneficial  effects ;  on  the  contrary,  peti- 
tions had  been  presented  against  them : 
and  the  Catholic  board  had  been  encou- 
raged in  its  injudicious  measures  of  vio- 
lence with  regard  to  the  Veto.  The  right 
hon.  mover  of  the  present  question  had 
undertaken  to  answer  for  the  Catholic 
laity ;  but  would  he  be  responsible  for  the 
clergy,  who  had  invariably  resisted  the 
Concession  of  the  Veto?  Three  years 
since  the  Roman  Catholics  had  refused  the 
boon  proposed  to  be  given  to  them ;  and 
until  he  saw  them  come  forward  to  hail 
with  ]oy  the  proposition  of  this  night,  he 
could  not  believe  that  it  would  produce 
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among  them  contentment  and  tnmqoU* 
lity. 

Sir  N.  CokkurH  with  diffeolcjr  ob- 
tained a  hearing,  while  he  avowed  his  opi« 
nion  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  motion. 
He  said  he  was  extremely  anxioos  that  a 
mild  and  conciliating  system  should  be 
pursued  towards  Ireland. 

The  question  being  called  for  on  ail 
aides,  the  House  divided. 

For  the  Motion 141 

Against  it m 

Majority    91 

Lists  ^ftke  Majority  and  Minority* 

Majority. 

Alexander,  J.  Duncombe,  C. 

Allan.  6.  Edmonstone,  sir  C. 

Archdall,  M.  Bgerton,  sir  /•  6« 

Apsley,  lord  Eserton,  W. 

Arkwrigbt,  R.  Elmky,  viae. 

Ashurst,  W.  U.  Eastcourt,  T.  G. 

Astell,  Wm.  Fane,  Thomas 

Bankes,  Henry  Fane,  John 

Barclay,  C.  Farquhar,  Jamea 
Barry,  rt.  boo.  J.  M.      Felkiwes,  W.  IL 

BathursI,  rt.  boo.  C.  Fergusson,  8. 

Bentinck,  laid  F.  FolEes,  sir  M.  a 

Beresford,  sir  J.  Foster,  J.  L. 

Berssford,  lord  G.  Foolkea,  £. 

Bernard,  vise.  Franko,  R. 

Blackbume,  J.  Frank,  Frank 

Blackbume,  J.  I.  Frazer,  C. 

Bloomfield,  sir  B.  Fyaes,  11. 

Boughey,  sir  J.  F.  Feathentone,  sir  T. 

Broeden,  J.  Garrow,  sir  W« 

Biydges,  sir  £.  ^^PP^  ^* 

fiuUer,  sir  £.  Golding,  £• 

Burrell.  sir  C.  Gooch,  T.  S. 

Butterworth,  Jos.  Grant,  A.  C. 

Calvert,  J.  Hall,  B. 

Casberd,  R.  M.  Hare,  hon.  RicIk 

Cawthorne,  J.  F.  Hart,  general 

Chaplin,  C.  Harvey,  C. 

Chetwode,  sir  J.  Holfofd,  G.  P. 

Chute,  Wm.  HolmeSy  W. 

Clements,  H.  J.  Houblon,  J.  A. 

Clinton,  sir  H.  Jackson,  air  John 

Clinton,  sir  Wm.  Jenkinaon.  hon.  C. 

Clivc,  U.  Jervoise,  G.  P. 

Cole^  hon.  sir  G.  L.  Jcceljrn,  vise. 

Collett,  E.  J.  Irvine,  John 

Compton,  carl  of  Knox,  Thos. 

Cooper,  £.  S.  Kerrison,  sir  E. 

Cotter,  J.  L.  Kirkwall,  vise. 

Cottrell,  sir  John  Lacon,  £.  iL 

Cranboume,  viae.  lisfevr^C.  S. 

Curtis,  sir  W.  Leigb,  C. 

Curaon,  hon.  K  Laigb,  J.  H. 

Davenport,  p.  LeiSb,  sir  R.  H* 

Davisy  Hart  .  Lesue,  C.  P. 

Davis,  R.  H.  Lofhi^  Wm. 

Dawson,  G.  Long>  R*  G. 

DougtaSy  W.  R.  K.  liOOgneMi  M • 
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LofM^sirlULM. 
Lowndes,  W.  S. 
Lowther,  vise. 
LowtbeTy  John,  juo. 
Luttrdl,  J.  F. 
Luttrell,  U. 
MacBaufl^tott,  £.  A. 
Maitland,  B.  F. 
Maberleyy  John 
]tf  annen,  sen.  R. 
Blanning,  Wm. 
Metbuen^PauI 
Mitchell,  gen. 
Milne,  R. 
Mitford,  W. 
Mordaunt,  sirC. 
Napier,  J.  JL  W.« 
Newark,  vise. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
l^ichoU,  sir  John 
O'liara,  C. 

0'NeiU,faon.J.B.a 
Onslow,  A. 
Onslow,  hon.  T.  C. 
Palmer,  C.  N. 
Pechell,8irT.  B. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Pennant,  G.  \L  D. 
Pitt,  W.  M. 
Porter,  general 
Protheroe,  Edw. 
Richardson,  W. 
Rochfort,  G.  H. 
Rose,  rt  hon.  G. 
Round,  John 
Russell,  Matt 
St  Paul,  sir  H.  D.  C. 
8t  Paul,  col.  H.  fl. 
Scott,  sirW. 

Shaw,  air  James 
Shelley,  sir  John 
Shelley,  T. 
Sheppord.  sir  S. 
Shimier,  George 
Simeon,  sir  John 
Kmpson,  George 
Smith,  Christopher 
Sn^Nat. 


Stewart,  sir  J. 
Stewart,  rt  hon.  sir  J. 
Stirling,  sir  W. 
Suraner,  G.  H. 
SuttoD,  rt  hon.  C.  M. 
Svkes,  sir  M. 
leed,  John 
Thompson,  sir  B.  T. 
Thynne,  lord  J. 
Townahcnd,  lord  C 
Treftisis,  hon.  C. 
Tremayne,  J.  R. 
Tyrwhitt,  T.  D. 
Vansittart,  rt  hon.  N. 
Vaughan,  sir  R.  W. 
Vyse,  R.  W.  H. 
Wallace,  rt  hon.  T. 
Welby,  sir  W.  C, 
Wemyu,  general 
Wetberell,  C. 
Wilbraham,  £.  B. 
Wilder,  gen. 
Williams,  R. 
Wilson,  C.  E. 
Worcester,  mar(|uis 
Wright,  J.  Atkins 
Yannoutfa,  earl  of 
Yofke,  rt.  hon.  C» 
Yorke,  sir  J. 

TsLLfims* 
HUl,  sir  G. 
Osborne,  J. 

pAiasD  Off. 
Long,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Crickett,  Robert 
Hope,  sir  G. 
Moore,  lord  H. 
Pole,  sir  C. 
Moorsom,  admiral 
Seymour,  lord  R. 
Knatchbull,  sir  £. 
Graham,  sir  Jas. 
Lowther,  col. 
Lowtbcr,  hon.  H. 
Congreve,  sir  W. 
Paget,  hon.  B. 
Singleton,  sir  M. 
Finch,  hon.  £. 


Minority^ 


Aberaombie,  hon.  J. 
Acland,  sir  Thos. 
Altborp,  vise. 
Anson,  sir  Georee 
Anstruther,  sir  J. 
Atherley,  Arthur 
Babinclon,  Thomas 
Bagnell,  rt  hon.  W. 
Baaiie,J.E. 
Bariiam,Joa>F. 
Barnard,  Tisc 
Barnard,  Tbomaa 
Baring,  sir  T. 
Baring,  Alei. 
Rnaiafc  lord 
Birefa,Joiaph 
Bovn^  W*& 


Browne,  Oom. 
Browne,  rt  hon.  D. 
Butler,  hon.  J. 
Broadhead,  H.  T. 
Caulfield,  H. 
Chichester,  A. 
Calvert,  N. 
Campbell,  lord  J. 
Cavendiab,  lord  G. 
Caraw,R.S. 
Qutlereagh,  vise. 
Chaloner,  Robert 
Cocks,  hon.  J.  S, 
Cocks,  James 
Cohhurst,sirN. 
CeurttBay,  T.  P. 


Daly,  James 
Doveton,  Gabriel- 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Dunda^,  Charles 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Elliot,  rt  hon.  W. 
Ellison,  Cuthbert 
Evelyn,  Lynder 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzgerakl,  A. 
Fitzgerakl,  rt.  hon.  V. 
Flood,  sir  Fred. 
Fremantle,  W« 
French,  A, 
Gaskel),  Benj. 
Gordon,  Robt 
Grant,  J..  P. 
Grant,  C.jutt. 
Giatton,  rt  hon.  H« 
Grenfel^  Pascoe 
Guise,  sir.  Wm. 
Uaaulton,  Hans 
Hammersdey,  Hugh 
Hanbury,  W. 
Hippisley,  sir  J.  C. 
Hobnouse,  sir  B. 
Hornby,  E. 
Hom^  Wm* 
Homer,  Francis 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Uoworth,H. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hurst,  Robert 
Jones,  John 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Langton,  Wm.  G. 
Latoache,  Robt.  jun. 
Law,  hon.  £. 
Leader,  Wm.    ^ 
Lewis,  T.  F- 
LiUleton,  £.  J. 
Lvttleton,  hon.  W^ 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Macdonald,  James 
Mackintosh,  sir  J« 
Marryat,  Jos. 
MartIn,H. 
Martin,  John 
Matthew,  boa.  M. 
Meade,  bon.  J. 
Meyler,  R. 
Milton,  viscount 
Molyneux,  H.  IL 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
Morland,  S.  B. 
Mostyn,  sir  T. 
Mahon,  hon.  S. 
Newport,  sir  John 
North,  Dudl^ 
Nugent,lord 
Odell,  Wm. 
Ogle,  H.  M. 


Osborne,  lord  F« 
Ossulston,  lord 
Pafanerston,  vise. 
Peirse,  Henry  ^ 
Philips,  George 
Piggott,  sir  A. 
Pole,  rt.  hon.  W.  W, 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Power,  R. 
Powlcit,  hon.  W. 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Fym,  Francis 
Pringle,  rir  W. 
Quin,  hon.  W.  W. 
Hamsden,  J.  C. 
Rancliffe.  lord 
Rashleign,  Wm. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Sciidamorc|,  Robt 
Sebright,  sir  J.  & 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Shaw,  Benj. 
Sheldon,  Ralph 
Stuart,  Alex. 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  George 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smyth,  John  II. 
Somerville,  sir  M» 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Ticrney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Thornton,  Sam. 
Waldegravc,  hon.  W^ 
Walpofe,  hon.  G. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Ward,  hon.  John 
Wellesley,  Rich. 
Wharton,  Jotm 
Wilbeffore,  Wm. 
Williams,  Owen 
Wortley,  J.  A.  S. 
Wynn,  C.  W. 

TELI.ERS. 

Calcraft,  John 
Pamell,  sir  H. 

PAiaED  Off. 
Arbuthnot,  rt  U.  C. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Croker,  J.  W. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Foley,  Thos. 
Husknson,  rt.  H.  W. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C. 
Robinson,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Stanley,  Uh^ 
Thompson,  Thot. 
Phipns,hon.  Ed. 
Ridley,  sir  M.W. 
Townshend,  lord  J. 
Brougham^  E. 
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Wednesday t  May  22. 

Bill  for   securing  the   Libertt 
OF    THE    Subject.]       The   Marquis  of 
JLansdown  moved  the  committal  of  the  bill 
for  better  securing  the  Liberty  of  the  Sub- 
ject.    He  said  it  was  not  merely  out  of 
respect  to    its   coming   from    the   other 
House  that  he  did  so,  but  on  account  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  the 
bill ;  and  when  their  lordships  recollected 
that  frum  the  time  of  magna  charta,  when 
the  principle  of  the  habeas  corpus  law  was 
first  recognized,  to  the  time  of  Charles 
2nd,  when  it  was  first  effectually  carried 
into  action,  a   period   of  no   less   than 
four  hundred  years  had  passed,  they  would 
not  be  surprised  that  something  even  then 
remained  to  be  provided  for.    The  object 
was  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  habeas 
corpus  to  all  persons  and  to  all  times. 
This  bill  would  enable  the  judges  to  issue 
the  writ  in  vacation,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  facts  alleged  in  the  return, 
and  apply  the  adequate  remedy  by  hold- 
ing to  bail  at  discretion.      As   the  law 
stood  at  present  persons  might  be  deprived 
of  their  liberty  for  a  week  or  a  month  at 
a  time,  before  the  proper  remedy  could 
be  obtained.    But  even  if  so  beneficial  a 
power  in  the  judges  were  liable  to  lie  dor- 
Bsant  even  for  an  hour,  it  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  their  lordships  interfe- 
rence.   There  would  be  do  difierence  of 
opinion  among  them  as  to  the  principle, 
though  some  noble  lords  might  wish  for 
certain  technical  alterations.     From  the 
want  of  a  power  to  remedy  abuses  during 
the  vacation,  many  probably  had  occurred 
which  had  never  been  brought  to  notice ; 
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all  points,  and  prepared  to  operate  at  all 
seasons. 

Lord  Eltenhorough  did  not  oppose  the 
committal  of  the  bill,  as  some  good  might 
be  extracted  from  it :  but  the  noble  mar- 
quis would  recollect  that  the  habeas  cor* 
pus  which    they    were   now   discussing 
was  the   remedy  of  that  name  at   com- 
mon  law.      The    other   habeas    corpus 
applied   only   to   commitments   in    cri- 
minal cases,  or  supposed  criminal  cases. 
In  the  course  of  the  fourteen  years  dur- 
ing which  he  had  sat  as  chief  justice  of 
the  KingVbench,  he  remembered  onlj 
one  instance  in  which  a  case  of  disobe- 
dience to  the  writ  had  occurred  in  the  va- 
cation, so  as  to  become  a  proper  object  of 
punishment.      A  person  had  seduced  a 
youne  woman,  and  carried  her  away :  and 
Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  havine  issued  a  writ 
to  bring  her  before  him,  the  party  dis- 
obeyed, and  the  judge  did  not  tnink  him- 
self competent  to  proceed  to  enforce  il 
till  the  commencement  of  the  term :  but 
when  the  court  met,  the  writ  was  carried 
into  efiect,  and  the  party  disobeying  pu- 
nished for  the  contempt.    This  was  a  bill 
sketched  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster  long  ago, 
and  its  not  having  been  brought  forward 
sooner  proved  how  little  the  grievance 
had  been  felt.     The  great  instances  of 

grievance  requiring  this  remedy  were  con- 
nements  under  pretence  of  lunacy,  and 
the  improper  execution  of  the  impress 
service.  At  present  the  opinion  was,  that 
each  individual  judge  had  not  the  power 
of  liberating  in  the  vacation ;  and  he  had 
no  objection  to  agree  to  the  extension  of 
the  remedy,  so  far  as  to  empower  indivi* 
dual  judges  to  liberate  where  the  impri- 
sonment appeared  questionable.     As  to 


of  the  country,  because  individual  judges 
might  not,  in  the  vacation,  be  able  to  af- 
ford relief.    There  were  some  instances 
on  record  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  want 
of  this  power :  he  particularly  alluded  to 
one  which  was  brought  to  notice  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1818  or  1814,  where  a  person  was  hurried 
on  board  a  ship,  who  alleged  that  he  was 
not  liable  to  the  impress  service,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  relief  because  the  judge 
could  not  make  the  proper  inquiries  and 
apply  the  remedy   dunng   the  vacation. 
But  if  there  had  been   no  instances  of 
abuse,  still,  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude, 
their  lordships  ought  to  proceed  by  anti- 
cipation of  what  mieht  happen,  that  the 
habeas  corpus  remedy  might  be  armed  at 


and  persons  might  have  been  hurried  out    giving  each  individual  judge  a  power  to 


punish  for  contempt,  which  was  in  the  for- 
mer bill,  he  should  have  gone  on  his  knees 
to  entreat  the  House  not  to  give  such  a 
discretionary  power  to  him,  or  to  any  in- 
dividual judge.  It  was  a  power  justly  the 
subject  of  jealouBy,  even  when  exercised 
by  the  whole  Court.  He  thought  that  bj 
the  amendments  which  he  should  propose* 
every  purpose  of  inconvenience  would  be 
answered. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  suggested,  that 
the  bill  ought  to  be  reprinted  as  amended, 
and  then  the  House  would  judee  whether 
it  ought  to  be  recommitted,  ft  appeared 
to  him,  that  at  present  it  did  not  suffici* 
ently  distioguisn  between  the  powers  of 
the  lord  chancellor  as  such,  sod  his  ppwers 
under  the  ?arioiis  comsnissions  mmok  it 
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wai  cuatimittry  to  give  to  the  lord  dianoel*  I 
lor. 

The  bill  was  then  committed,  the 
amendments  given  in  without  discussion 
upon  them,  and  inserted;  after  which  the 
bill  was  reported,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed  as  amended* 

CoRONBRs'  Bill.]  The  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  moved  the  third  reading  of 
the  Coroners'  Bill.  The  office,  he  said, 
had  been  the  highest  in  the  county,  except 
that  of  the  high  sheriff;  and  they  ought 
either  to  restore  it  to  what  it  was,  and  say 
that  the  coroner  should  have  no  remune- 
ration  at  all»  or  provide  .that  it  should  be 
adequately  remunerated.  The  duties 
were  most  iraportantr— most  painful  to  the 
feelings  of  the  individual^-and  most  labo- 
rious ;  and  the  allowance  was  only  what 
had  been  fixed  in  the  reign  of  George  2od. 
He  had  heard  it  objected,  that  the  office 
of  coroner  was  at  present  the  subject  of 
keen  contest,  which  showed  that  there 
existed  sufficient  inducement  to  fulfil  its 
duties.  But  the  reason  of  the  contest  was, 
that  it  was  an  office  of  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  county,  and  the  contest  was 
a  trial  of  the  strength  of  parties.  Besides 
it  generally  fell  into  the  hapds  of  gentle- 
men of  the  law,  who  were  thus  desirous 
of  extending  their  connexions.  Another 
objection  was,  its  being  a  private  bill. 
That  however,  was  not  the  fault  of  those 
who  had  caused  this  bill  to  be  brought 
forward,  as  they  had  wished  to  make  it  a 
public  bill,  but  had  been  informed  by  high 
authority  that  it  ought  to  be  a  private 
one:  besides,  that  was  a  defect  which 
their  lordships  might  immediately  core* 

The  Earl  ofEgremoni  said,  that  his  ob. 
ject  was  not  to  prevent  an  adequate  remu- 
neration being  given  to  the  coroners,  but 
liis  objection  to  the  bill  was,  that  it  bad 
been  carried  forward  as  a  pnvate  bill, 
and  consequent!?  had  not  unaergone  that 
revision  to  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
.aubjected.      The   magistrates   in  many 
counties  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  it  had 
almost  crept  througli  that  House  before 
he  himself  got  notice  of  it.    As  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  office,  they  were  almost  limited 
«   to  inquisitions  in  cases  of  sudden  death; 
and  in  Scotland,  where  the  office  bad  ial- 
len  into  desuetude,  he  understood  that 
little  inconvenience  was  experienced  from 
that  circumstance.    As  exercised  at  pre- 
sent in  England,  it  encooraged  suicide 
and  perjury.    Persons  committed  lunacy 
to  pretent  a  banknipt^i  or  pieaerre  a 


fortune  for  their  families.  Their  lordships 
might  have  heard  of  such  instances.  Yet 
even  where  the  clearest  proofs  of  rationa- 
lity appeared,  the  verdict  was  always  lu- 
nacy. This  bill  might  bring  a  tax  upon 
all  the  landed  property  of  the  country  to 
the  extent  of  40,(XXtf.  a-year,  and  yet  it 
had  been  carried  forward  as  a  private  bill. 
It  was  a  subject  which  ought  at  least  to 
be  considered  by  the  magistrates  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  if  it  should  appear  that 
such  a  bill  was  proper,  it  might  be  passed. 
But  as  to  the  present  bill,  he  would  move, 
that  it  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Lord  EUenhorough  agreed  that  this 
ought  never  to  have  been  a  private  bill, 
and  that  the  defect  ought  to  be  corrected. 
There  was  much,  also,  in  what  the  noble 
earl  had  stated  as  to  the  propriety  of 
having  the  bill  circulated  ana  considered 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  several  counties : 
but  as  to  the  increased  fees  for  inquisitions 
incases  of  sudden  death,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  them.  He  thought,  however,  thero 
was  no  occasion  for  their  attendance  at 
quarter  sessions,  and  therefore  the  allow* 
ance  for  that  he  thought  objectionable. 
It  might  be  desirable  that  they  should 
attend  where  there  were  trials  connected 
with  their  inquisitions,  but  then  they  might 
have  allowances  as  witnesses.  If  they 
were  to  be  paid  for  attendance,  as  pro- 
posed by  this  bill,  then  they  would  nsve 
mayors  of  corporations  and  other  officera 
applying  for  remuneration  in  the  same 
manner.  He  would  vote  for  the  bill,  if 
this  objectionable  part  was  left  out ;  otbeiw 
wise  not. 

The  Lord  ChaneMor  was  also  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered a  public  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  BucJdnghnm  said,  that 
the  bill  had  not  been  hurried  through  the 
House ;  that  it  had  been  discussed  as  a 
public  bill  in  the  other  House  in  the  two 
fast  sessions,  and  must  therefore  have  un- 
dergone a  complete  revision  by  those  best 
competent  to  judge  of  the  question.  He 
admitted  that  much  might  be  done  to- 
wards improving  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
the  coroners'  jurisdiction,  but  that  was  no 
argument  against  the  additional  remune- 
ration. He  himself  had  heard  of  the  bill 
at  the  quarter  sessions  for  Buckingham 
two  yearn  ago,  and  naturally  thought  the 
subject  had  been  considered  in  other 
places. 

Earl  Sianhiiffe  said,  that  by  leaving  out 
th^  clause  making  it  a  private  bill,  it  would 
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become,  to  all  intents  and  purpofet^  a 
public  billt  and  thus  the  objection  would 
be  obriated. 

Lord  Holland  could  not  agree  to  this, 
as  the  objection  still  remained  that  the  bill 
bad  not  received  that  consideration  which 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demanded. 
The  real  question  was,  not  whether  the 
coroners  were  sufficiently  remunerated, 
but  whether,  from  the  want  of  an  ade- 
quate remuneration,  the  office  of  coroner, 
which  he  agreed  was  of  great  importance, 
was  not  properly  executed  ?  He  there* 
fore  thought  that  the  subject  ought  to  be 
postponed  till  another  session. 

The  £srl  of  Hammbjf  thought  it  would 
be  injustice  |o  the  coroners  to  postpone 
the  question  to  another  session,  on  a 
ground  which  did  not  arise  from  their 
l^lt.  The  object  of  having  the  bill  pro* 
perly  discussed  might  be  obtained  by  die* 
charging  the  order  for  the  third  reading, 
and  then  referring  it  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House. 

Earl  FitzwUUam  objected  to  this  course 
as  still  not  getting  rid  of  the  objection 
that  the  bill  had  gone  through  improperly 
as  a  private  bill.  He  thought  the  bill  had 
better  be  got  rid  of  altogether,  and  then 
A  new  bill  might  be  brought  in  as  a  public 
measure. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  the 
course  proposed  by  lord  Harrowby,  both 
the  best  with  reference  to  justice  to  the 
coroners  who  sought  this  bill,  and  to  the 
obtaining  that  public  discussion  which  the 
bill  demanded.  He  hoped  the  noble  earl 
would  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Egremont  refused  to  with- 
draw his  motion,  and  the  House  divided 
on  the  question,  that  the  word  **  now'* 
stand  part  of  the  question, — Contents,  22; 
not  contents,  14;  It  was  then  agreed  that 
the  bill  should  be  committed  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  on  Monday* 

SHOP-LirTiNO  Bill.]  Lord  Hol- 
land rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  William  Srd, 
which  inflicu  the  penalty  of  death  on  the 
crime  of  stealing  in  a  shop  above  the 
value  of  5#.  He  observed,  that  the  Houae 
was  so  fully  in  possession  of  the  reasons 
vhidi  induced  aim  to  bring  forward  this 
bill,  that  he  should  not  repeat  them,  but 
ahoiild  content  himself  with  moving  the 
aecond  reading. 

The  Lord  ChaneeUor  said,  that  from  all 
tbe  consideration  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
biB  aiace  it  was  first  introduced,  the  eiqac- 
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tions  which  he  bad  Co  it  wereslrtngtbened 
rather  than  lessened. 

Lord  EUenbmrough  concurred  with  his 
noble  and  learned  friend,  and  observed, 
that  the  effect  of  removing  the  penaltr  of 
death  from  other  crimes  had  rendered  him 
still  more  averse  to  any  new  experiment 
of  this  kind.  Since  the  removal  of  the 
vague  terror  which  hung  over  the  crime 
of  stealing  from  the  person,  the  number 
of  offences  of  that  kind  had  alarmingly  in- 
creased. Though  the  punishment  of  death 
was  seldom  iimicted  for  crimes  of  this 
nature,  yet  the  influence  which  the  possi- 
bility of  capital  punishment  had  in  the 
prevention  of  crmies  could  scarcely  be 
estimated,  except  by  those  who  had  the 
experience  in  the  operation  of  the  cri- 
minal law,  which  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  have.  When  it  was  considered  that 
the  protection  of  the  property  in  all  shops 
depended  on  the  act  before  them,  and 
that  even  now  thefts  of  that  description 
were  numerous,  the  House  would  not,  ha 
trusted,  take  measures  to  increase  them. 
He  lamented  that  aojr  attempts  were  made 
to  change  the  established  and  well  known 
criminal  law  of  the  country,  which  had 
been  found  so  well  to  answer  the  ends  of 
justice.  It  was  to  be  observed,  that  the 
bill  only  imposed  thepunishment  of  trans- 
portation on  thefts  from  shops  of  gooda 
above  the  value  of  6l*  Offences  of  that 
nature  seldom  occurred,  as  the  pilfering 
system  which  was  carried  on  was  the 
stealing  of  small  detached  articles.  All 
offences  of  this  nature  would  be  left  to  the 
small  punishment  inflicted  by  the  commoA 
law. 

Lord  Holland  replied;  that  a  fact  whidi 
seemed  to  weigh  with  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  against  the  bill,  was,  in  bia 
mind,  an  argument  in  its  favour.  Tbe 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  observed,  that 
the  crime  of  picking  pockets  had  increas- 
ed: the  fiict  was,  convictions  had  increas 
ed,^-for  while  the  pnniahmcot  of  deatb 
miff ht  be  inflicted  for  that  crime,  penooa 
had  been  deterred  from  proeecotiag.  The 
noUe  and  learned  lord  thoogfat  that  the 
severity  of  punishment  operated  to  deter 
oftnces ;  be  (lord  H)  thought  it  operated 
to  deter  prosecution,  and  thus  to  inereaae 
offences.  And  he  appealed  to  eveiy  man» 
whether  they  bad  not  known  lastancea  kk 
which  persona  had  been  deterred  frooa 
prosecuting,  by  tbe  fear  of  the  exuasivti 
puaisbment  wbicb  would  &U  upon  the 
onander* 

The  mettOB  was  segatked,  asid  tbe  bil 
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wan  ordered  to  be  read  « locoiid  Unie  that 
liay  three  nooths. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday t  May  22. 
TiTHt8«]  Mr.  Newman  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  iq,  submit  a  motion  upon  the 
subject  referred  to  in  the  petitions  which 
he  bad  presented  to  the  House*  That 
those  petitions  expressed  the  general 
feeling  of  the  agriciutural  interest^  there 
coddt  he  thought,  be  oo  doubt  whate?er| 
for  they  were  found  universally  objection- 
able. They  were  oppressive  upon  the 
iOdustrious  agriculturist;  and  they  were 
sm  ungracious  source  of  revenue  to  every 
weU*dispo8ed  dergymao,  who  must  fed 
fiained  by  the  operation  of  any  measure 
injurious  to  the  mterests»  or  disagreeable 
to  the  feelings  of  his  parishioners.  There- 
fore it  was  extremely  desirable  for  all  par- 
tieS|  that  some  substitute  should  be  de- 
vistBd  for  this  obnoxious  mode  of  taxation, 
which,  while  it  impeded  the  industry  of 
ihe  agriculturist,  was  but  too  likely  to 
alienate  his  feelings  from  those  venerable 
pastors,  towards  whom  it  was  for  the  inr 
terest  of  religion  and  morality^  that  the 
people  should  look  with  peculiar  revei^ 
ence  and  regard.  He  might  probably  be 
asked,  whe&er  he  had  aor  plan  to  sub- 
suit;  he  begged  to  assure  the  House,  he 
ahottid  not  £ive  trespassed  on  their  time 
had  he  not  already  coasidered  the  subject, 
and  ho  flattered  himself,  it  would  be  in 
his  power  to  suggest  such  measures  in  the 
eommitlee,  as  would  benefit  the  clergy, 
end  ail  other  tithe  owners,  land  occupiers, 
and  land  owners,  without  injory  to  any 
peieoo  whatever,  but  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community  at  large.  He  dia  not 
ineen  to  bfringe  on  any  property,  but 
oeofloed  his  intentions  to  regulation  alone; 
end  by  that  regulation,  nuich  encourage- 
ment would  be  given  to  agricultural  im- 
provements, thereby  meliorating  the  con- 
dition of  thousands  bow  out  9t  employ, 
reducing  the  alrea4y  heavy  poor-rates, 
end  promoting  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, by  enriching  those  who  were  the 
beat  customers  in  our  home  market*  The 
lion,  member  ceododed  with  movmg  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  petitions  upon  the 
table  on  the  subfect  of  Tithes,  and  report 
their  opinion  whether  it  be  expedient  to 
enable  tithe*holdcrs  to  substitute  pecu- 
niary paymenu  for  tithes  in  kind  at  car- 
lUnpenods. 


Mr.  Cumeu  observed,  that  all  respect* 
able  writers  upon  political  economy  con* 
curred  in  deprecating  the  system  of  tythea 
as  equally  iDConsistent  with  justice  and 
expediency.  The  system  was  unjust,  be- 
cause it  took  an  unfair  proportion  from 
the  profits  of  the  improving  tarmer.  But 
the  inexpedience  or  tithes  was  obvious* 
They  interfered  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  because  they  discouraged 
agriculture,  and  promoted  dissentions  be* 
tween  the  dergy  and  the  people*  ^  That 
tithes  operated  against  the  extension  or 
improvement  of  agriculture,  was  a  position 
which  could  not  be  disputed*  The  extra* 
ordinary  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
France  of  late  years  was  notoriously  owing 
to  the  abolition  of  tithes  in  that  countrjf* 
But,  in  his  wish  for  such  an  abolition  m 
this  country,  he  begged  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  he  was  desirous  of  rendering 
liberal  justice  to  the  clergy*  It  was  not 
so  much  his  object  to^  reduce  the  amount 
of  what  the  people  paid  to  the  clergy,  as 
to  alter  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
was  collected,  to  make  the  mode  of  pay* 
ment  more  equitable,  to  do  away  with  a 
system  offensive  to  the  best  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  inconsistent  with  the  highest 
mteresMif  religion*  In  all  indosure  billS| 
a  pow^^s•as  granted  to  let  the  tithes  for 
twenty-one  years,  or  a  certain  proportion 
ofland  was  assigned  to  the  incumbent  in 
lieu  of  them*  Upon  what  ground,  then^ 
should  a  general  arrangement  upon  Hho 
same  prindple  be  objected  to?  It  had 
always  been  the  policy  of  this  country  to 
encourage  agriculture,  and  therefore  tlie 
statute  of  Edward  6th,  was  enacted  to  pro- 
JBOie  the  cultivation  of  poor  lands.  But 
this  act  had  unfortunately  been  so  con* 
stroedasto  produce  no  good;  therefore 
some  legislative  measure  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  necessary;  and  he  would  ask 
whether,  at  any  period  of  our  histonr,  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  could  have 
been  so  much  reouired  mm  under  existing 
circumstances,  wnen  the  accumulation  of 
our  debt,  the  jpressure  of  our  taxes,  and 
tbe  amount  of  our  expenses,  imperiously 
called  for  the  promotion  of  that  spedes  of 
industry  which  was  the  main  source  of 
our  wealth,  in  order  to  enable  the  country 
to  bear  its  burthens?  The  promotion  of 
agriculture  in  Ireland  was  particularly 
desirable ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  a 
general  measure  for  the  commutation  of 
tithes  wouM  be  productive  of  great  good 
and  immense  satisfaction  in  that  part  of 
the  empire.    For  wich  a  measure  he  be* 
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neyed  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  were 
quite  as  desirous  as  the  laity.  Those  who 
endeavoured  to  do  such  things  as  to  sub- 
ject pine-apples  to  the  payment  of  tithes 
were  likely,  no  doubt,  to  entertain  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  This  extraordinary  en- 
deavour had,  however,  been  defeated  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  which  was  the  best 
guardian  against  oppression  and  injustice. 
But  all  clergymen  who  wished  to  live  upon 
amicable  terms  with  those  whom  they 
were  appointed  to  teach,  must  be  anxious 
for  the  abolition  of  tithes. 

Mr.  Smythf  of  Cambridge,  said,  that 
when  the  lion,  gentleman  adverted  to  the 
provisions  in  incldsure  bills  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  tithes,  he  omitted  to  state  that  these 
provisions  were  inserted  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  incumbent.  But  the  object  of 
the  proposition  before  the  House  was,  to 
make  it  compulsory  upon  incumbents  and 
other  tithe-holders  to  accept  a  substitute 
for  tithes.  This  he  could  not  think  prac« 
ticable— he  meant  in  that  sense  in  which 
practicability  was  no  doubt  understood  in 
that  House ;  namely,  if  tithes  were  abo- 
lished, that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
provide  an  adequate  equivalent  either  in 
value,  title,  security,  or  means  of  collec- 
tion. Therefore  he  would  object  to  any 
proposition  for  depriving  the  clergy  and 
other  tithe-holders  of  that  property  to 
which  they  had  as  much  right  as  any  free- 
holder had  to  his  land.  But  he  the  more 
objected  to  this  motion,  because  it  was 
not  proper  to  refer  to  a  select  committee 
a  subject  of  such  importance  as  should  ra- 
ther be  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  House.  A 
committee  of  the  whole  House  would  in- 
deed, in  his  judgment,  be  far  pref<^rable  to 
either  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
or  the  course  of  proceeding  proposed  by 
the  hon.  mover.  From  thift  proceeding  he 
could  hot,  upon  the  grounds  he  had  stated 
look  for  any  satisfactory  result  tor  the 
relief  of  agriculture,  and  therefore  he  dis- 
approved of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Rose  concurred  with  the  hon  mem- 
ber who  spoke  last,  that  nothing  was  more 
likely  to  excite  alarm  than  the  adoption  of 
a  proceeding  not-  fixing  particular  points 
for  inquiry  and  redress.  He  had  looked 
long  at  this  question,  and  found  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  sa- 
tisfactory adjustment  of  the  respective  in- 
terest of  the  tithe-owners  and  the  occupi- 
ers of  land.  It  would  he  thought  be  much 
better  to  introduce  a  definitive  instead  of 
H  general  and   unlimited  inquiry*    The 
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committee,  as  at  present  called  for,  could 
not  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion. 

Mr.  Brand  spoke  forcibly  in  support  of 
the  motion.  He  said  he  felt  the  peculiar 
importance  of  the  subject,  referring,  as  it 
dia,  to  a  system  which  so  materially  afiect- 
ed  the  morals,  the  industry,  and  the  ha- 
bits of  the  country,  which  disposed  tbd 
people  too  often  to  look  to  the  clergy,  ra* 
ther  as  oppressors,  than  as  protectors  and 
friends.  The  question  then  before  the 
House,  was  of  so  much  interest  to' the 
public  and  especially  to  all  those  concerned 
in  agriculture,  that  he  should  exceedingly 
regret  the  rejection  even  of  thb  limited 
motion,  without  at  least  some  expression 
of  the  disposition  of  the  House,  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  subject  at  some 
future,  and  no  distant  period.    The  r^ 

Eeated  discussion  of  the  subject,  would,  he 
ad  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  great  ad^ 
vantage,  and  it  might  now  be  entered  upon 
with  the  less  reluctance  in  any  quarter* 
because  the  mistake  no  longer  existed, 
that  a  proposition  for  the  commutation 
of  tithes,  implied  any  degree  of  hostility 
to  the  clergy.  So  far  as ,  regarded  the 
<!lergy,  and  the  occupiers,  tithes  consti- 
tuted a  sort  of  joint  tenancy,  wliich  both 
were  anxious  to  dissolve.  He  did  not  re- 
commend any  general  uniform  measure; 
for  the  different  parishes  different  reme- 
dies might  be  applicable.  Therefore,  the 
power  should  be  left  to  thi>  tithe-holder 
and  the  occupiers,  to  settle  the  oommutil« 
tion,  either  by  sJlotting  from  a  parish  a 
certain  portion  of  land*  to  the  incumbent, 
or  paying  him  such  a  corn  rent  as  should 
form  a  due  equivalent  for  tithes  in  kind. 
He  hoped  his  majesty *s  present  ministers 
would  feel  disposed  to  follow  the  plan  of 
their  great  predecessor,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  cer- 
tainly originated  some  scheme  for  the 
commutation  of  tytbes,  and  had  almost 
brought  it  to  maturity,  but  was  prevented 
from  proposing  it  by  the  then  condition 
of  tlie  land  tax.  He  therefore  trusted 
even  though  the  motion  of  the  hon.  meni- 
ber  should  be  rejected,  that  the  discussion 
upon  it  would  incline  the  government  to 
bestow  its  attention  upon  the  practicability 
of  some  measure,  which  might  be  generally 
advantageous  to  the  country. 

The  ChancMor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  felt  all  the  importance  and  inter- 
est of  the  question  then  before  the  House. 
He  was  aware,  also,  of  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  under  which  the  agricul- 
tural classes  of  the  country  at  present  la- 
bouredi    and   that  they    would    conae^ 
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auently  be  iodtioed  to  look  out  with  more 
than  conunoa  anxiety  for  tome  kind  of  re* 
lief.  On  the  other  handy  however,  that 
House  would  carefully  watch  over  those 
righfi  of  the  church,  whicir  were  so  inti* 
nmttly  connected  with  evei^  consideration 
of  tithes.  The  entire  and  full  preservation 
of  those  rights  was  essential  to  the  general 
welfare  and  stability  of  all  property 
throughout  the  country.  The  question 
was  one  which  must  be  necessaniy  of  a 
complicated  character,  from  the  divided 
Itetore  of  tenure8-<-arrd  the  other  modifika- 
lions  of  landed  property;  and  it  wair  alsd 
to  be  observed,  that  it  did  not  merely  af- 
fcct  the  ecclesiastical  holder  of  tithes,  but 
equally  concerned  the  lay  impropriators. 
Upon  the  general  subject,'  he  was  far  from 
wishing  to  obstruct  any  beneficial  adjust- 
ment that  coold  be  made,  and  he  thought 
tiie  time  of  the  House,  or  of  a  committee 
couki  not  be  better  employed,  than  as  me« 
diators  or  arbitrators  between  the  tithe 
proprietors  and  the  occupiers  of  land.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  warnot  very 
sanguine  in  hir  hopes  of  success,  as  to  the 
plans  suggested  by  Uie  hos.  roembei'  who 
brooght  forward  the  present  motion.  The 
way  in  which  it  was  worded  indeed,  left  a 
degree  of  ambiguity,  which  heapprhended 
tfiightxreate  considerable  alarm,  and  there* 
Ibre  he  should  be  inclined  to  propose  that 
the  motion  should  stand  thus,  •«  That  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  said  petitions,  and  to 
report  to  the  House,  if  it  be  expedient  to 
enable  proprietora  of  tythes  tograntieases 
thereof^  under  doe  reguhitions.*'  Itwould 
unquestionably  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  agrtcultoral  interests  of  the  country^ 
if  any  practicable  scheme  could  be  devised, 
as  it  would  prevent  many  of  those  alterca- 
tions and  heart«buminf;s  between  tlie  in- 
cumbent and  his  pari^onera  which  now  so 
ftequently  prevailed. 

Sir.  WiUiam  ScoU  observed,  that  a  great 
and  iojorioos  misconception  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  upon  the  question 
ef  tithes ;  and  if  he  concurred  in  the  pre- 
aent  modon  Uxt  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  it  would  be  only  from 
she  hope  that  the  result  of  tlie  mquiry 
would  remove  those  erroneous  opinions. 
He  had  not,  perhaps,  devoted  so  much  of 
his  time  to  wviiings  upon  political  eco- 
aomy,  or  to  those  upon  agricultural  sub- 
jeets,  as  other  hen.  gendemen  might  have 
done ;  hot  neither  had  he  been  inattentive 
to  these  bnmcfaes  of  general  inquiry,  and 
be  could  aei  but  connder  the  outcry  rais* 
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ed  against  tithes  as  originating  in  a  feeling 
of  hostility  towards  the  clergy,  equally  in« 
jurious  to  the  morality  and  the  agricul* 
tural  interests  of  the  country.^  He  had 
indeed  read  with  astonishment  publican 
tions  upon  the  subject,  some  of  wirich  had 
received  premiums  from  different  agrtcuU 
tural  societies;  as  contemptible  in  all  that 
related  to  facts,  as  they  were  in  eveir 
thing  which  could  be  called  reasoning;  if 
he  might  apply  that  word  to  such  wretch^ 
ed  compositions.  He  would  instance  aa 
8  proof  of  what  he  had  ass^ted,  Mt.  Mid^ 
dlcton*s  Survey  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. Tile  clantour  raised'  against  the 
clergy  was  most  unwise,  mbst  unjtist,  and 
mttet  impolitic.  They  were  the  instruct 
tors  oF  youth,  the  dispensers  of  religion, 
and  the  guardians  of  public  morals ;  and  no 
one  could  deny,  that  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  who  had  adbmed 
the  literature  and  science  of  this  country 
belonged  to  that  body.  No  doubt  there 
might  be  cases  where  the  clergy,  in  col- 
lecting their  tithes,  pressed  hard  upon  the 
land  occupiers :  but  it  Was  at  least  remark- 
able, that  in  the  cases  where  recourse  had 
been  had  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country, 
the  greater  part  consisted  of  persons  who 
refused  to  pay  tithes  at  all.  With  respect 
to  the  committee,  he  should  wish  to  see  it 
strictly  limited  ta  an  impartial  inquiry. 
If  it  were  not',  they  would  only  open  a 
shop,  or  to  use  a  more  fashionable  pnrase* 
a  bazaar,  to  receive  all  kinds  of  complaints 
from  parishioners  against  their  pastors; 
and  they  would  be  deluged  with  interested 
and  contradictory  statements  of  imaginary 

Sievances  and  hardships.  Would  the 
ouse  sanction  a  proceeding  of  that  kind  I 
With  respect  to  the  general  objects  pro* 
posed  by  the  hon.  moVer,  he  should  cer- 
tainly oppose  any  attempt  to  substitute 
pecuniary  payments  in  lieu  of  tithes,  be^^ 
cause  it  would  tend  to  remove  the  clergy 
from  those  solid  and  immemorial  grounds 
of  revenue,  by  which  they  were  rendered, 
in  point  of  fact,  co-proprietors  and  co- 
possessors  of  the  land.  Tlie  House  wouM 
surely  pause  before  it  went  that  length. 
He  should,  however,  give  his  vote  (a  re- 
luctant one,  he  confessed)  for  the  com- 
mittee ;  because  he  hoped  that  after  they 
had  reported,  the  House  would  take  the 
subject  into  its  most  serious  consideration, 
and  that  the  result  of  such  consideration 
might  produce  much  good,  in  destroving 
those  prejudices  and  misconceptions  which 
now  prevailed. 

Lord  Ca$tlcreagh  said,  be  certainly  felt 
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^reat  objections  to  any  rash  or  frematiire 
interference  with  tithes;  and  if  such  inter- 
ference  could  have,  in  the  most  remote 
degree,  a  tendency  to  render  church  pro* 
perty  less  secure*  he,  for  one,  should  gire 
It  no  countenance  or  support.    Ifthein- 
quiry»  also^  was  only  to  otter  up  a  general 
investigation,  and  to  collect  promiscuous 
eridence  from   all   quarters  against  the 
church,  he  should  equally  object  to  it;  for 
the  same  injurious  and  unjust  course  might 
be  as  well  pursued  with  respect  to  all  other 
proprietors  in  the  country.     Therefore,  if 
the  inquiry  should  travel  in  either  of  those 
directions,  he  should  feel  a  fundamental 
objection  to  both  of  them;  but  if  they 
inerelv  proposed  to    examine  how  the 
church  might  be  enabled  most  safely  and 
aiost  beneBcially  to  enjoy  its  present  pro- 
perty, and  how  they  might  best  prevent 
the   holder  of  tithes,  in  any  temporary 
commutation  of  them,  from  sacrificing  the 
ultimate  revenues  of  the  church,  he  should 
consider  those  as  wise  and  rational  objects 
of  parliamentary  inquiry.    With  respect 
to  a  permanent  and  general  commutation 
of  tithes,  he  apprehended  that  would  be 
found  utterly  impracticable.    Nothing  but 
difficulty  and  embarrassment  would  bang 
about  such  a  scheme.    In  all  attempts  to 
reform  what  might  be  considered  as  the 
abuses  of  property,  they  should  be  careful 
Dot  to  shake  the  very  principle  of  pro- 
perty itself.     Now,  the  principle  by  which 
the  church  held  its  property,  he  consi- 
dered to  be  high  and  inviolable,  and  not 
to  be  lightly  intermeddled  with.    Concur- 
ring in  what  had  fallen  from  his  riglit  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  he  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the   committee,  though  he  did 
not  think  it  would  lead  to  any  successful 
results.     He  wished,  however,^  anxiously 
to  guard  the  laity  from  supposing,  that 
if  the  principle  of  property,  as  affecting 
the  ctiurch,  were  shaken,  there  would  be 
any  security  for  property  of  any  other 
description  throughout  tlie  kingdom. 

Mr.  fVj^nn  observed,  that  under*  the 
restrictions  which  had  been  laid  down,  he 
did  not  see  that  any  objection  could  be 
made  to  the  motion.  He  understood,  at 
first  that  a  degree  of  compulsion  was  to  be 
employed :  but  to  that  extent  he  certainly 
was  not  prepared  to  go.  To  the  principle 
of  granting  leases,  where  an  arrangement 
could  be  amicably  made  between  the  par- 
ties, he  apprehended  no  objection  could 
be  entertamed.  He  hoped,  however,  if 
the  measure  should  be  ultimately  adopted, 
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I  in  aU  eaaea,  wbetiier  Hm  leaae  wete  grants 
ed  for  a  year,  or  for  a  term  of  yean,  that 
the  clergyman  should  have  the  species  of 
remedy^  m  cases  of  insolvency,  which  was 
now  given  to  the  landlord.  The  tithe* 
holder  ought  to  have  a  preference  owr 
every  oUier  creditor.  At  present  he  had 
no  other  remedy  than  what  was  common 
to  every  creditor.  If  that  improvement, 
however,  were  introduced,  he  thougbl 
that  it  alone  would  be  productive  of  veiy 
great  advantages. 

Mr.  IVetk^eU  said,  he  would  cooaeat 
to  the  measure  proposed  by  his  right  hoD« 
friend,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
only  upon  the  express  condition  that  the 
House  declared  the  property  of  the  churdi 
as  sacred  as  every  other  kind  of  property, 
and  that  it  would  cooaeot  to  no  measure 
that  interfered  with  it,  unkas  by  the  vo- 
luntary agreement  of  the  clergy.  If  the 
church  were  compelled  to  grant  leases, 
that  alone  would  be  a  direct  interference 
with  the  integrity  of  ito  {Nroperty.  He 
should  be  willing  to  concur  in  any  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  the  tithe  system, 
but  he  aaw  many  difieultiaB  atteodiDg 
the  subject,  both  as  to  the  aecuritj  of 
church  property  and  the  mode  of  tibui* 
tion  in  mnttng  the  permisaory  leaacs* 
He  should  vote  for  the  motion,  but  iSA 
not  wish  to  be  therefore  understood  as 
pledging  himself  to  the  support  of  any 
ulterior  measure. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Eseheouerf  in 
explanation  of  his  meaning,  wbidi  a^ 
'  peared  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  bia 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  declared  that  be 
held  church  property  a^  sacred  as  any 
other  species  of  property^  and  as  nucb 
to  be  respected  by  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Brougham  aatd,  he  waa  unwIHing 
that  the  debate  should  conclude  without 
adverting  to  the  spirit  with  which  hia  right 
hon.  and  learned  friend  (air  W.  Scott) 
had  commented  on  the  opiniona  and  mo- 
tivea  of  thoae  who  recommended  neaaurea 
like  that  under  conakleration.  He  bad 
proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  any  in* 
terferenoe  with  tithes,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  their  collection  ao  aa  to  pro« 
mote  the  intereata  of  all  partiea,  maoi- 
fested  a  hostility  to  the  rights  of  die 
church,  and  tendied  to  dimteiah  the  aecu* 
rity  of  the  property  that  waa  deatioed  for 
the  aupport  of  the  clergy.  Hia  right  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  he  would  net  nesitite 
to  say,  had  been  actuated  by  a  inisfalrr, 
when  he  attributed  such  aentimeiHa  to 
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comiifffi  For  Ihoie  wbo  sopportcd  this 
.mamaaef  h«  would  veoture  to  say^  tbat 
they  ooleruined  the  .greetest  respect  for 
the  ioterestft  of  the  raurcb^  and  had  no 
■desire  to  encroach  upon  theoa.  Speaking 
fee  himaelf,  he  was  ready  lo  avow,  that  he 
thought  the  rightt  of  the  church  to  the 
property  it  enjoyed  at  sacred  as  the  rights 
of  individuals  to  their  estates  or  freeholdsi 
aod  that  the  parson  of  the  parish  had  as 
^ood  a  title  to  his  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
Its  soil  as  the  body  of  proprietors  to  the 
other  nine  parts.  This  tenth  could  not 
be  iDter&rea  with,  could  not  be  reduced, 
could  not  be  taken  away,  without  violating 
itbe  Imw  under  which  the  ^reat  body  of  the 
oonmunity  enjoyed  their  rights  of  pro- 
perty. But  while  he  considered  the  rieht 
.to  tithes  to  be  as  sacred  as  any  other  rights 
••f  propertyt  be  could  not  allow  that  it 
was  more  so  in  any  other  sense*  than  that 
it  conferred  a  title  to  a  species  of  property 
that  was  devoted  to  sacred  purposes---to 
support  a  body  of  men  who  guided  the 
rebgious  exercises  of  the  community. 
More  sacred  in  the  sense  of  its  being  in- 
Ttofari>le  it  could  dot  be;  and  as  the  exer- 
cise of  all  rights  of  property  could  be  re- 
gulated by  t&  legif  lature  when  the  general 
wdfare  demanded  its  interferencOySo  might 
this*  Nay,  he  would  even  go  farther,  and 
would  say  that  parliament  could  legislate 
in  this  species  of  property  when  it  could 
not  do  so  in  others.  Tx)  establish  this 
point,  he  would  advert  to  various  prece- 
dents in  the  history  of  our  church  estab- 
lishment. In  the  time  of  Henry  6th, 
when  it  would  not  be  contended  that 
there  existed  in  parliament  any  great  in- 
clination to  oppose  the  rights  of  the 
church,  a  statute  was  enacted  by  which 
tithe  was  taken  off  barren  land  for  seven 

Sears.  Thus,  not  only  was  there  a  regu- 
ktion  of  tithot  not  only  an  interference 
with  property,  but  a  total  destruction  of 
it  with  respect  to  certain  land  over  which 
the  rkbta  of  the  diurch  before  that  period 
extended.  So  iar,  then,  from  the  right  to 
tithe  being  inviolable,  or  placed  beyond 
legislative  interference*  it  would  be  seen 
that*  at  a  period  when  the  privileges  of 
the  clergy  were  hisher  than  they  had 
ainoe  been,  thia  ri^ht  was  for  a  certain 
time^  over  a  certam  portion  of  the  soil, 
entirdiy  suspended.  The  next  precedent 
So  which  he  would  advert  was,  tlie  act  of 
the  legislature  rendering  the  portion  of 
land  laid  out  in  the  cultivation  of  madder 
untitheaUfr  It  waa  thought  an  object  to 
jfuoBUfage  the  g reirth  oC  thai  article  in 
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this  country,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
expense  attending  its  cultivation  was  so 
great  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
cultivator  to  derive  a  profit  from  his 
labour,  if  he  paid  the  dues  of  the  church. 
The  parliament  on  this  ground  granted 
those  who  engaged  in  this  speculation 
exemption  from  the  burthen  of  tithes  to 
induce  them  to  proceed.  The  right  of 
property  over  the  particular  spot  laid  out 
m  the  cultivation  of  madder  was  as  sacred 
as  that  emploved  in  the  production  of 
corn ;  but  the  legislature  annulled  it  with 
regard  to  the  former. — The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  in  the  third  place, 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  act  of  the  Irish  legislature,  by  which 
agistment  tithe  was  abolished.  The  par- 
liament of  the  sister  island  had  6rst  de- 
creed, that  to  levy  agistment  tithe  was 
**  monstrous  and  unconstitutional.'*  On 
its  authority  he  would  not  rely,  as  the 
measure  was  allowed  to  be  a  violent  one,' 
and  therefore  not  a  fit  precedent  to  bear 
him. out  in  bis  argument;  but  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  country  had  afterwards  deli- 
berately sanctioned  what  their  predeces- 
sors had  madly  enacted,  and  that  statute 
was  now  the  law  of  the  land.  Here,  then, 
was  interference  in  the  two  kingdoms  with 
the  rights  of  property  in  tithes.  If  we 
travelled  into  Scotland,  where  religion 
flourished  more  than  it  did  here,  we 
should  find  the  principles  acted  upon  in 
the  English  and  Irish  parliaments  con- 
firmed by  the  example  of  the  Scotch 
legislature.  In  the  early  period  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  notions  of 
chuch  privileges  were  extremely  high, 
and  abetted  by  a^  sovereign  whose  me- 
mory has  been  honoured  by  the  title  of 
the  martyr  king,  a  statute  was  passed  in 
the  Scotch  parliament,  declaring  it  un- 
lawful for  the  clergy  to  draw  the  tithe  in 
kind,  and  empowering  the  proprietor  to 
have  his  tithe  valued  and  sold  to  him  at 
six  or  nine  years'  purchase  (the  lowest 
being  six,  and  the  highest  nine),  out  of 
which  he  was  to  pay  a  fixed  stipend  to  the 
clergyman.  The  consequence  of  thia 
measure  was,  that  there  remained  no  tithe 
system  in  Scotland,  no  inequality  of  in- 
come among  the  clergy,  no  excess  of 
revenue,  no  incompetence,  as  in  this  part 
of  the  island.  The  lowes:^  living  of  n 
clergyman  was  150/.,  the  highest  generally 
about  250/.  or  300/.,  and  the  medium 
about  200/.  This  abolition  of  tidies,  tliia 
competence  without  excess,  was  produc-^ 
tive  of  the  greateat  benefits;  relieviof 
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agriculture  from  oppressiTe  4)urthen8» 
while  it  heightened  the  respectability  of 
the  defgy,  and  ccmsequenliy  improved 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
people.  In  Scotland  there  was  no  idle 
beneficed  churchman ;  no  pauper  perform- 
ing the  religious  senrices  of  the  parish; 
no  one  suffered  from  indigence  in  con* 
ducting  his  sacred  functions,  and  none 
were  raised  above  them  by  excessive  opu> 
lence.  He  mentioned  the  situation  of 
Scotland,  not  to  recommend  a  similar 
measure  for  England,  but  to  show  that 
those  might  be  friends  to  national  estab- 
lishments^  and  the  rights  of  property 
vested  in  corporate  bodies,  who  yet  had 
no  objections  to  its  regulation. — Various 
measures  of  regulation  had  been  proposed. 
An  bon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Brand)  had 
recommended  a  corn-r^nt  as  an  equitable 
pleasure.  He  bad  objections  to  this  pro- 
posal, not  because  it  interfered  with  the 
right  of  property,  but  because  it  would 
operate  unfairly  on  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy,  cutting  them  off  from  all  the  be- 
nefits resulting  from  the  improvement  of 
land.  If  land  yielded  fifteen  bushels  an 
acre,  and  afterwards  afforded  thirty 
bushels,  although  the  clergy  derived  from 
the  soil  as  much  in  the  first  case  as 
was  necessary  for  their  support,  and  re- 
ceived a  species  of  inoome  that  could  liot 
much  deteriorate,  still  the  clergyman  would 
not-  remain  in  the  same  relative  situation 
to  the  proprietof  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
former  instance,  unless  his  part  of  the 
produce  likewise  improved.  There  had 
Deen  other  plans  proposed-*one  of  them 
by  the  hon.  mover  of  the  question  this 
evening—to  which  he  could  not  agree. 
He  had  seen  the  bill  that  he  proposed  to 
introduce,  of  which  the  great  principle 
was  to  appoint  commissioners  to  survey 
and  inspect  the  land,  and  then  to  value 
the  tithe,  and  make  an  award  in  conse- 
quence, which  should  be  compulsory  both 
on  the  landholder  and  the  titheholder* 
He  objected  to  this  provision,  on  account 
of  the  compulsion  which  it  involved.-— 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  said, 
that  he  thought  there  could  not  properly 
be  one  uniform  regulation  for  all  the  king- 
dom, but  that  a  variety  of  plans  might  be 
adopted  suitable  to  the  varied  conditions 
of  the  partiw,  but  none  of  them  compul* 
Bory.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  allow- 
ing in  some  cases  a  lease,  in  others  a  sale, 
in  others  an  exchange,  with  the  saqction 
of  the  attthorities  to  which  the  auperin- 
tei^deDod  of  the  iatcresu  of  the  ohurch 
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was  intrusted.  A  bishop  or  a  patron  of  a 
living  would  not  be  likely  to  aaoctton  an 
improvident  bargain,  however  much  the 
necessities  of  the  incumbent  might  induce 
him  to  make  one.  The  principle  of  com« 
mutation  of  tithes  was  not  new,  as  might 
be  evinced  by  appealing  to  the  proceed- 
ings on  enclosure  bills,  and  attending  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
church  were  adjusted  in  such  cases.  Here 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  entered 
into  an  interesting  and  elaborate  history 
of  the  steps  by  which  the  legislature  had 
arrived  at  the  present  mode  of  commuting 
the  tithe  of  a  common,  and  even  of  a 
parish,  into  the  property  of  a  fixed  portion 
of  land.  Some  general  law  reeulatrng  the 
system  of  commuting  tithes  £ad  become 
indispensable.  At  present  the  contracts 
between  the  parishioner  and  the  incum- 
bent were  constantly  liable  to  be  evaded. 
It  was  desirable  that  the  parties  should 
have  the  power  of  binding  themselves  in 
law  to  a  determinate  engagement.  The 
holders  of  benefices  would  discovier  .that 
their  interest  was  equally  engaged  with 
the  proprietors  of  lands.  It  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  all  parties  that  a  general 
regulation  should  be  adopted  against 
taking  tithe  in  kind.  This  would  not  at 
all  infringe  on  the  proprietary  rights  of 
the  church;  for,  in  districts  where  im- 
provement was  chiefly  carried  on,  it  wais 
certain  that  the  church  did  not  draw  its 
fair  tithe.  No  d6ubt  could  remain  with 
respect  to  this  point,  if  the  House  looked 
to  the  rental  of  lands  and  houses  assessed 
to  the  property  tax.  It  amounted  to  fifty 
millions ;  and  of  this  it  was  not  too  mocK 
to  say,  that  the  church  did  not  receive 
above  one-fiflh  of  its  due  proportion.  It 
was,  therefore,  far  from  being  too  hard 
a  task-master;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  establish- 
ment itself,  it  was  advisable  to  place  it  on 
a  better  footing.  The  landowner  would 
gain  much,  but  the  clergy  would  gain 
more.  The  just  and  sacrM  rights  of  the 
church  might,  by  being  guar&d  against 
the  expenses  of  collection  and  litigation, 
be  converted  firom  what  was  very  often  a 
scanty  pittance  to  an  adequate  and  consi- 
derable revenue.  The  want  of  such  an 
arrangement  was  the  true  cause  why  so 
many  thousands  of  acres  were  left  in  n 
state  of  desert  nature,  and  why,  with  re- 
gard to  what  was  in  cultivatioo,  there  was 
a  perj^tual  squabble  between  the  pastor 
and  bis  flock*  In  parishes  presided  over 
by  what  was  called  a  ^ igoioiM  panon. 
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nothing  could  be  moredetrimeolal'toAhe 
iDteretts  of  morality  than  this  kiod  of 
difputation*  Nothing  could  tend  more 
strongly  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the 
parishioners  from  a  disposition  to  receive 
any  teaching  from  such  a  quarter. — He 
was  aware  that  there  was  another  branch 
of  this  question  which  would  be  touched 
upon  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  and 
on  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  pre- 
sent qualified  to  enter — he  meant  the  sub- 
ject of  Irish  tithes.  It  was  desirable,  in 
his  opinion,  that  this  ^question  should  be 
considered  on  its  own  independent  merits. 
At  all  events  he  could  not  but  participate 
in  the  prejudices  expressed  by  some  of  his 
Jion*  friends  against  getting  rid  of  this 
qtiestion  by  what  he  might  call  the  con- 
trivance of  a  committee.  He  thought  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  fnend  ^sir  W. 
Scott)  bad  been  a  little  too  harm  in  his 
vindication  of  ecclesiastical  rights;  and 
would  remind  him  that  there  was  a  report 
of  a  committee  of  that  House,  in  which  it 
was  distinctly  stated,  that  tithes  often 
prevented  the  outlay  of  capital  on  lands 
not  yet  brought  into  cultivation.  Some 
new  legislative  measure  was  loudly  called 
for  to  satisfy  what  was  not  merely  a  dis- 
position to  complain,  but  in  many  instances 
a  spirit  of  clamorous  discontent.  It  was 
evidently  for  the  advantage  of  the  church 
that  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  im«> 
provement  of  land  sboidd  be  encouraged, 
«nd  with  this  view  that  optional  and  bind* 
uig  engagements  should  be  entered  into. 
The  artide  of  hops  alone  showed  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  the  church  to  exact  its 
legal  proportion.  Not  a  hop-pole  would 
be  raised  in  Kent  or  Sussex,  if  the  tithe 
was  actually  levied.  Instead  of  this,  there- 
fore a  composition  was  made,  by  which 
the  cultivator  paid  25«.  or  30r.  where  in 
law  he  ought  to  pay  as  many  pounds.  The 
House  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  interfere 
not  by  any  compulsory  enactments,  but 
by  some  measure  that  should  hove  the 
'effect  of  removing  those  difficulties  by 
which  fair  and  amicable  arrangements 
were  at  present  impeded. 

Mr.  Fed  said,  that  it  having  been  deter- 
mined to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  li- 
mited and  specific  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  pro- 
prietors of  tithe  to  make  arrangements 
with  respect  to  their  tithes  for  a  certain 
period  of  years,  under  certain  regulations, 
fie  hoped  that  this  ciunmittee  would  extend 
its  inquiry  to  Ireland.  He  hoped  so,  be-  . 
cause,  there  were  petitions,  from  Ireland  1 


suggesting  the  proprieCy  of  enabling  the 
clergy  to  make  arrangements  of  tins  na-* 
ture.  He  hoped  »Of  because  the  uncer« 
tainty  with  reject  to  tithe,  was  one  of 
the  alleged  causes  of  .popular  discontent 
in  Irelaod-^and  he  thought  Ahere  might 
be  some  just  dissatisfaction  and  disap- 
pointment, if,  when  an  inquiry  upon  a8ub«* 
ject  connected  with  tithes  was  acceded 
to  in  this  country  Ireland  was  not  included 
in  it«  He  hoped  so  also,  because  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  of  England  ought 
never  to  be  considered  in  a  separate 
point  of  view  from  the  interests  of  the 
church  of  li;eland ;  in  fact,  the  church  of 
England  did  not  exist  separately  from 
the  churdi  of  Ireland.  By  the  5th  arti-^ 
cle  of  the  union,  the  churches  of  the 
two  countries  were  united  into  one— one 
protestant  episcopal  church,  under  the 
name  of  **  the  united  church  of  England 
and  Ireland/'  It  was  possible  tbatcirr 
cumstances  in  Ireland  mi^t  make  some 
arrangement  with  respect  to  tithe,  if  fea- 
sible, more  expedient  than  in  England— 
but  he  hoped  that  tlie  House  woura  never 
listen  to  any  proposition  with  respect  to 
tithes  in  Ireland,  which  did  not  only  admit 
the  full  right  of  the  church  to  that  pro- 
perty, but  which  did  not  also  most  effec- 
tually secure  the  interests  of  that  church 
from  injury.  He  hoped  that  nothing  which 
made  it  compulsory  upon  the  church  to 
exchange  the  property  in  tithe  for  pn>» 
perty  of  another  description,  would  ever 
be  acceded  to.  If  it  were  possible  to  give 
an  option  to  the  parties  to  oonmvte  their 
tithes,  and  thus  introduce  certain^  and  re- 
gularity in  the  payments  to  the  clergy,  he 
should  rejoice  at  it,  proyided  the  interests 
of  individuals  could  be  made  compatible 
with  the  interests  of  the  establishment. 
Many  regulations  would  be  necessary,  io 
the  event  of  such  an  arrangement,  for 
the  protection  of  both  parties  —  the  ro» 
oeiver  and  the  payer  of  tithe.  He  thought 
there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  at 
an  arrangement,  with  respect  to  tithes  in 
Ireland,  even  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
payer  of  tithes  were  concerned.  The  dis- 
senters from  the  established  church  might 
prefer  a  small  increase  to  their  rent  in  the 
place  of  the  present  contribution  to  the 
clergy :  but  if  by  relieving  them  from  titho 
you  double  their  payments  in  the  way  of 
rent  — >  if  you  make  them  pay  20».  to  the 
middleman  or  the  landlord,  instead  of  10«. 
to  the  rector,  you  confer  any  thing  but  a 
benefit  upon  them.  He  believed  this  con* 
iequenoe  would  result  from  maiiy  of  theie 
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plant  which  had  been  suggested  for  the 
commntation  of  tithe ;  not  indeed  fron 
those  which  proposed  the  aboKtion  of 
tithe,  or  an  obligation  on  the  church  to  re- 
mit part  of  their  just  tithes,  but  from  those 
which  proposed  to  give  the  church  some 
just  equivalent  for  their  present  property* 
and  none  others  ought  even  to  be  listened 
to. 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  said,  he  had  always 
1)een  of  opinion,  that  the  Ume  would  come 
when  the  evils  resulting  from  the  present 
system  of  tithes,  would  force  themselves 
on  the  consideration  of  parliament.  The 
present  proposition,  however,  limited  as 
the  object  of  the  committee  was,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  utterly  inadeijuate  to  the  pur- 
pose in  view.  He  thought  that  the  mere 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider 
the  petitions,  would  be  productive  of  little 
gooa,  unless  some  particular  object  was 
pointed  out,  on  which  the  committee 
fhould  report.  It  would,  in  his  opinion 
be  better  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  then 
to  appoint  a  committee  up  stairs  to  inquire 
into  any  particular  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  or  after  a  discussion  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  Hoase,  that  a  bill  should  be 
introduced. 

Sir  H,  Pamett  deprecated  mixing  toge- 
ther  the  consideration  of  the  tithesystem  in 
-this  country  and  the  consideration  of  the 
tithe  system  in  Ireland,  as  they  were  sub- 
jects totally  different  in  their  nature.  The 
planfor  Irelandhe  said,  must  be  much  more 
general  than  that  proposed  for  England, 
or  it  would  fall  very  short  of  rem^ying 
the  evils  of  the  system  in  that  country. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  best  course  to 
have  pursued  would  have  been  to  have 
submitted  to  the  House,  some  well-diffest* 
ed  plan,  m  the  shape  of  a  bill,  upon  which 
the  whole  subject  might  have  oeen  fully 
discussed. 

Mr.  Denis  Bnmne  was  also  of  opinion, 
diat  the  questions  of  tithes,  as  they  regard- 
ed England  and  Ireland,  were  totally  dis- 
tinct. He  thought,  however,  that  no  step 
would  be  more  desirable  for  the  tranquif- 
Ksation  of  Ireland  than  an  alteration  in  the 
system  of  its  tithe  laws.  He  said  he  had 
known  instances  in  which  the  catholic  te« 
liant  of  five  acres  had  paid  the  full  tithe, 
whilst  a  protestant  proprietor  of  a  thousand 
acres  haa  paid  nothing. 

Lord  MiUoHBtddf  he  had  heard  of  a  pro- 
posal for  comnmting  the  clergyman's  tithes 
for  land.  This  was  not  a  new  prindple 
but  was  acted  upon  erery  year  in  the 
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case  of  enclosure  bills.  He  confessed^ 
however,  he  had  doubts  of  its  utility.  It 
was  calculated  to  make  the  clergyman  too 
much  of  a  landed  proprietor  or  a  farmer. 
Besides,  in  a  system  of  this  kind,  if  the 
clergyman's  tenant  broke,  he  broke  also. 
He  would  hkewise  be  subjected  to  consi- 
derable expense  for  farm-buildings,  &e,  in 
which  he  could  have  only  a  life  •interest. 
At  the  same  time  this  scheme  had  many 
advantages,  especially  that  of  indentifying 
the  clergy,  as  effectually  as  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  with  the  great  body  or  the 
landed  proprietors  of  tlie  country.  If,  as 
Imd  been  stated,  tithes  were  by  law  paya- 
ble on  minerals,  this  appeared  to  him  not 
only  8  grievance,  but  an  actual  injustice 
The  profits  on  minerals  were  not  a  tent 
arising  from  annual  reproduction,  but  arose 
ipiojacio  from  a  sale  of  so  much  of  the  capi* 
tal.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  tithes  was  produce,  which  was  anni^ 
allyrenewed  and  in  thisview  certain  fisheries 
weretitheable.  Iftherewasalawsubjeeting 
nunerals  to  tithes,  it  ought  to  be  repesledl 
Any  alteration  to  be  mi^e  should  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  state  of  pro- 
perty. It  should  be  recollected  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  tithes  was  not  only  in 
the  hands  of  lay-impropriators,  but  of  ec- 
clesiastical corporations  which  did'  no 
duty.  These  tithes  originally  belonged  to 
the  vicars,  and  be  saw  no  reason  why  the 
ecdesiastical  bodies  should  not  be  caU 
led  upon  to  increase  the  wretched  sti* 
pends  of  20/.  or  90/.  a  ^ear,  which 
were  now  paid  to  these  vicara.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  appeared  to  him  too  con- 
fined in  its  nature,  (6t  the  fact  was,  that 
parliament  were  every  year  in  the  habit 
of  recognising  the  principle  of  leasing  and 
a  committee  so  confined  in  its  object 
would  produce  no  new  mformation  wna^ 
ever. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  sakl,  that  he  had  not 
intended  to  trespass  on  the  attention  of 
the  House,  but  could  not  remain  silent  af- 
ter such  a  picture  had  been  drawn  of  tlie 
conduct  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  He  felt 
bound  to  enable  the  House  to  nppreciste 
from  facts  rather  than  assertions,  whether 
rapacity  or  moderation  was  the  character 
of  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  Paradoxical  aa 
it  might  sound,  he  was  convinced,  that  it 
was  actually  to  their  moderation  they  might 
attribute  the  attacks  which  they  now  had 
to  sustain ;  and  had  they  stood  as  finnly 
on  their  rights,  as  the  clergy  of  Englaiuiy 
they  bad  not  been  so  aasuSed.    Bui 
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progreanon  «ti  natarallj  from  ploDdet  to 
degrtdatiooyandfrom  degradation  to  abuse. 
Mo  otlier  body  in  these  free  countries  had 
ever  been  so  plundered ;  they  had  been 
robbed  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
sioos«  about  eiglu  years  ago  of  the  tithes 
of  agistment,  not  less  certainly  than  a 
fourth  of  their  entire  property,  and  this 
robbery  had  been  sanctioned  by  alaw  which 
vas  almost  the  last  proceeding  of  the  Irish 
legislature,  and  which  tliia  united  parlia- 
Bsent  would  have  rejected  with  indignation* 
The  accusation  of  having  converted  them- 
•eives  into  judges  in  their  own  causes,  and 
determining  everv  thing  in  their  own  fa- 
Tour,  was  perfecUv  unfounded.    It  was  a 
real  kindnew  to  the  farmer  to  bring  him 
before  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  at  the 
coatof  a  few  shillings,  rather  than  into  a 
eourt  of  equity,  at  an  expense  that  must 
be  hisruin;  and  ifthe  church  succeeded  in 
most  instances,  it  waa  becanae  no  clergy- 
aaan  resorted  to  the  proceeding,  except 
where  the    farmer  was  grossly    in    the 
wrong.    Throughout  one  half  of  Ireland 
this  rapacioua  dergy  abstained  from  de- 
manding the  tithe  or  potatoes  to  which  they 
were  unquestionably  entitled.  Throughout 
the  north  of  Ireland  6^  or  some  auch 
trifling  sum  waa  accepted  &r  the  tithe  of 
the  important  article  of  flax.     Of  the 
tithes  of  gardens,  so  severely  collected  in 
Enghind,  he  had  never  heard,  and  indeed 
vmt  of  the  long  catalogue  of  small  tithea 
familiar  in  £ngTand,  were  in  Ireland  un- 
thougbt  of.  And  yet,  for  all  thoae  exempt 
tions  the  farmer  had  no  other  tithe  than 
the  forbearance  of  a  church.    He  had  of- 
ten endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  mmd  of  the 
real  proportion  which  they   received  of 
auch  crops  as  they  did  resort  to,  and  he 
found  it  in  sudi  instances  to  be  notl-lOth, 
but  in  general   I-25th,  or  l-90th.    He 
knew  a  large  and  highly  agricultural  parish 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  rector 
proposed  an  agreement  to  his  parishioners 
of  2i.  6d.  the  English  acre,  which  they 
rejected  as  oppressive.    How  well  would 
English  gentlemen,  under  such  circum- 
stances, 6d  satisfied  by  a  commotatioo  of 
double  that  amount  1  The  nonresidence  of 
the  Irish  dctj^  was  represented  as  an 
esihancement  m  the  grievance-^ormerly 
thia  was  Uue ;  but  he   asserted,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  however  surorising 
it  might  sound,  that  Uie  dergy  of  Ireland 
were  at  present  more  generally  resident 
than  their  brethren  in  EngUnd ;  thanks 
to  the  aseans  which  had  been  afibrded  by 
tiM  apkadid  libenlit y  of  thta  House,  ori- 
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and  oootioued  at  the  auggeatioii 
of  his  rfght  hon.  relation,  Mr.  Foster— the 
ultimate  consequences  of  which  to  the  in^ 
terests  of  the  establishment  could  faardlr 
be  appreciated.     When  the  promised  biu 
shoiud  be  brought  forward  for  commuta* 
tion,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  discuss 
its  practicability.    The  principal  diflkul^ 
in  his  mind  would  result  from  the  impoa- 
sibility  of  devising  any  system  whidi  would 
not  press  far  more  beav^ly  on  the  peofrie 
than  that  which  waa  complained  of,  for 
he  was  convinced  that  any  compensation 
must  be  measured  out  according  to  the 
present  right,  and  not  according  Co  the 
past  moderation  of  the  church*    No  other 
prindple  could  be  entertained  by  parlia^ 
ment,  without  sanctioning  the  invasion  of 
property  to  anv  assignable  extent.    Be* 
sides  by  the  5th  article  of  the  union,  yoa 
must  deal  out  the  same  measure  to  the 
one  united  church  in  England  and  in  Ire* 
land,  and  any  princidea  resulting  from  the 
practice  in  Enslana  would,  he  auapectedt 
amerce  the  Irish  fiv mer  to  an  extent  that 
would  surprise  him :  besides  if  the  whole 
property  of  the  church  were  confisoited  la 
Ireland,  there  would  still  remam  about  a* 
third  of  the  entire  grievance  uoaftcted. 
He  dluded  to  impropriate  tithea,  with 
which  the  House  would  not  be  so  luisty  to 
interfere;  but  he  was  convinced  thedefgy 
of  Ireland  had  nothing  to  apprehend  in 
that  House,  except  the  occasiond  miare* 
presentation  of  their  conduct;  and  tfadr 
respectability  never  could  survive  if  their 
property  was  destroyed.    France  had  noc 
sinned  and  su&red  entirely  In  vain,  but 
stood  forth,  at  least,  as  a  bcMicon  for  other 
nations,  exhibiting  all  the  efiecta  of  a  sya* 
tem  which  had  first  invaded  the  property 
of  her  church,  imder  the  specioiia  pretext 
of  permitting  religion  to  stmsiat  by  ner  ab* 
stract  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  maaUndt 
but  finally  discarding  it  as  usdess,  and 
turnlnglooeeajpopidation  dikeinsens3>le  to 
its  benefits  ana  controL    He  thanked  the 
House  for  their  indulgence,  on  whidi  when 
he  had  risen,  he  bad  i^ot  intended  to  tres* 
pam  further  than  to  prove,  that  whenever 
the  established  ehurdi  of  Ireland  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  auch  statements  in 
that  House,  there  was  in  it,  at  least,  one 
roan  who  would  not  permit  them  to  paaa 
uncontradicted. 

Mr.  Denis  Bnmne  denied  that  he  had 
charged  the  Irish  dergy  with  rapacity,  nor 
did  ho  mean  to  say  a  diisrespectful  word  of 
them. 

Sir  JioAn  Newport  acknowledged  that 
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the  terms  of  the  amendment  were  narro#; 
yet  if  the  result  of  a  committee  was  a  mea- 
sure which  enabled  the  tithe-holder  16  make 
a  lease  with  the  tithe-payer,  it  wonld  be 
highly  beneficial ;  great  advantage  would 
anse  from  the  certainty  of  the  tenant  as 
to  his  payments  for  a  course  of  years. 
He  stated,  in  proof  of  this,  what  had  ta- 
ken place  in  the  parish  where  he  resided, 
where  there  was  a  lease  of  the  tithes  for 
twenty-one  years  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  there 
had  been  no  disturbance  since.  Adver- 
ting to  what  had  been  said  of  the  Irish 
clergy,  he  stated,  that,  to  his  knowledge, 
when  Mr.  Wickham  was  under-secretary, 
an  abominable  traffic  was  carried  on  by 
many  clergymen,  namely  that  of  exchang- 
ing their  livings^  in  order  to  avoid  the 
agreeanent  for  leases,  which  they  had  en- 
tered into,  and  make  new  ones  more  ad- 
rantageoiu  to  themselves.  He  knew  an 
instance  where  a  clegyroan  had  threatened 
bis  parishioners,  that  if  they  did  not  add 
SOOlm  a  year  to  his  income,  he  would  ex- 
change his  living,  and  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  more  to  the  new  incumbent. 
A  law  compelling  the  grant  of  leases,  for 
3^ar8  would  prevent  any  abuses  of  this 
kind.  A  great  point  would  be  gained  by 
going  so  far ;  for  in  Ireland  it  was  not  so 
much  the  quantum  as  the  modejn  which 
tithes  were  collected  that  was  the  grievance 
complained  of. 

•  Colonel  Wood  wished  to  say  something 
on  this  subject,  because  he  lived  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  the  people  were  very 
much  alive  to  it.  He  agreed  with  a  noble 
lord  (Milton)  that  there  were  great  ob- 
jections to  making  the  clergy  large  land- 
holders and  farmers.  He  was  friendly  to 
the  amendment,  because,  if  the  extensive 
subject  of  commutation  were  entered  into, 
nothing  would  be  done  this  session.  The 
best  and  shortest  plan,  for  the  present, 
would  be  to  authorize  the  granting  of 
leases  for  twenty-one  years;  the  leases  to 
be  granted  to  the  owners  of  land,  not  to 
the  occupiers. 

Mr.  Preston  thought  that  the  motion 
did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  a  more 
extensive  measure  ought  to  be  adopted. 
lie  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
church  did  not  at  this  moment  receive 
oDe*fourth  of  its  actual  right.  He  was 
no  inconsiderable  proprietor  of  land,  and 
having  devoted  above  twenty  years  of  his 
life  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  he 
felt  himself  authorized  to  state,  that  the 
clergy  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  act  as 
tfapy  had  doney  because  it  was  altogether 
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in  opposition  to  their  Interests.  The  com- 
pulsory measure,  the  right  of  valuation, 
he  conceived,  ought  to  take  place.  The 
principle  was  not  new ;  and,  if  it  were  ge- 
nerally acted  on,  it  would  be  productive 
of  much  service  to  the  public.  He  did 
not  desire  to  argue  this  question  as  a  mere 
lawyer :  he  would  throw  aside  all  special 
pleading  and  casuistry  on  the  subject,  and 
speak  in  the  plain,  unsophisticated  lan- 
guage of  a  country  gentleman.  The  es- 
tablished church  had  at  all  times  found  in 
him  a  warm  and  sincere  Supporter  of  Its 
rights,  and  he  should  be  always  proud  to 
acknowledge  himself  one  of  its  disciples. 

After  a  short  reply  from  Mr.  Newman, 
the  motion,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to, 
and  a  committee  appointed. 

Illicit  Distillation.]  Mr.  Shaw 
presented  a  petition  from  the  licensed  dis- 
tillers of  the  city  of  Dublin,  praying  **  for 
an  immediate  reduction  of  the  present 
high  duties  on  licensed  spirits ;  and  the 
petitioners  submit  that  such  reductloQ 
should  be  so  low  as  would  enable  the  li- 
censed distiller  to  meet  the  illicit  distiller 
with  effect  in  the  market ;  and  they  feel 
confident  that,  under  such  a  diminution  of 
duty,  the  revtenue  would  be  increased,  the 
illicit  trtide- destroyed,  agriculture  encou-' 
raged,  and  the  morals  of  the  people  im- 
proved, which  at  present  are  perverted  and 
debauched  by  the  universal  consumption 
of  illegal  spirits.*'  On  the  motion,  that  it 
do  lie  on  the  table. 

Sir  John  Nemporl  could  not  suffer  this 
petition  to  be  received  without  offering  a 
few  observations  to  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  ^ Mr.  Peel)  had 
formerly  drawn  a  very  faithful  picture  of 
the  state  of  Ireland ;  but  there  could  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  a  great  part  of  the 
disorganisation  of  the  people  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits. 
At  least  one-fifth  of  the  country  was  ex- 
cited to  tumult  and  disorder  from  this 
cause ;  and  he  would  then  ask  the  House, 
whether  they  would  consent  tosurrender  up 
the  other  four-fifths  to  drunkenness,  by 
reducing  the  price  of  spirits.  The  petiti- 
oners complained  of  illicit  distillation,  bat 
not  in  the  district  of  Dublin.  In  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  use  of  beer 
prevailed  instead  of  spirits,  the  morals, 
liabits,  and  health  of  the  people  had  been 
most  materially  improved.  It  had  been 
shown  to  the  House,  by  several  medical 
reports  from  the  most  emmeot  practiti- 
oners, that  since  tjie  use  of  beer  had  be* 
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come  more  general,  the  mortality  in  Aose 
great  districts  had  decreased  in  a  degree 
that  was  almosi  incredible.  The  remedy 
for  ilJicit  distillation  was  not  to  be  sought 
by  these  means,  but  by  calling  on  the  no- 
bUity  and  gentry  to  aid  the  legislature  in 
giving  effect  to  the  established  laws.  At 
present  they  found  that  they  could  not 
collect  of  their  tenants  the  large  rents 
which  they  imposed  on  them,  unless  they 
assbted  those  persona  in  evading  the  laws: 
this*  and  this  only,  was  the  character  of 
their  opposition  to  the  esisttng  laws  of  the 
country.  He  must  acknowledge,  however, 
thai  the  House  had  in  a  great  degree  to 
thank  themselves  for  the  progress  of  illicit 
distillation  in  Ireland.  Some  counties  bad 
f raosgressed  to  an  enormous  extent ;  and 
because  they  made  that  a  plea  for  remitting 
the  penalties,  the  House  bad  yielded  to 
their  petitions,  and  thereby  encouvaeed 
hopes  that,  by  transgressing  again,  they 
would  procure  a  remission  of  the  penalties. 
It  was  impossible  to  expect  good  order, 
sobriety,  or  obedience  to  the  laws,  so  long 
as  the  people  were  kept  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxicauon. 

Mr.  K.  Fitzgerald  entirely  concurred 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  right  bon.  baronet, 
and  hoped  that  the  Hou«e  would  never 
again  sanction  the  principle  to  which  he 
had  alluded*  It  was  bis  intention  to  ad- 
here to  the  existing  laws,  and  he  trusted 
that  in  future  the  House  would  not  act  re* 
trospeotively,  but  prospectively. 

Sir  t/.  Siewart  almost  disdained  to  an- 
swer the  imputation  which  the  right  -boo. 
baronet  had  thrown  out  against  the  landed 
gentlemen  of  the  north  oi'  Ireland.  He 
would  venture,  however,  to  assert,  that 
the  statement  was  founded  in  gross  igno- 
rance and  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  they 
had  always  aided  the  civil  authority,  and, 
in  endeavouring  to  perform  their  duty, 
had  frequently  exposed  themselves  to  im- 
minent danger.  One  had  been  fired  at, 
•nd  not  long  after  another  had  his  house 
set  on  fire.  Was  it  just,  then,  that  the 
landed  gentlemen  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  branded  in  this  manner? 
For  his  part,  he  never  saw  the  people 
more  sober  than  at  this  moment ;  and  he 
denied  that  the  use  of  beer  had  been  so 

Kitly  increased  as  the  richt  hen.  baronet 
represented.  During  the  last  year  there 
liad  been  a  deficiency  in  the  duty  on  malt 
of  not  less  than  26,000^  It  was  likely, 
bowever,  that  the  breweries  would  revive 
again,  as  the  chancaller  of  the  exchequer 
bra  reduced  the  doty  on  malt:  butithu 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 
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cheapness  of  spirits  would  not  prevent  the 
drinking  of  them. 

Sir  J,  NempaH  explained.  He  said, 
the  right  bon.  baronet  had  accused  bim^ 
not  in  very  gentle  or  very  parliamentary 
terms,  of  ignorance  on  th is  subject.  Nowv 
he  would  state  to  the  right  hon.  baronet 
the  words  which  a  landed  proprietor,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  had  used  to  him, 
when  he  spoke  of  suppressing  this  abomi- 
nable system-—^'  You  endeavour  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  put  down  illieit  distillation 
in  the  north.  We  will  not  support  youia 
such  an  attempt.  If  we  do,  how  are  #e 
to  get  our  rents  from  our  tenants  ?*' 

Mr.  Stewart  defended  the  gentlemen  of 
the  north  of  Ireland,  particularly  those  of 
the  county  of  Donegal,  from  the  charge  of 
encouraging  illicit  distillation.  Mtich  of 
the  evil  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  great 
number  of  absentees.  In  consequence  of 
their  secessiqn  from  active  duties,  the  ad<> 
minist ration  of  the  law,  in  most  extensive 
districts,  frequently  devolved  on  a  feir 
persons,  who  found  it  impossible,  however 
anxious  they  were  to  pot  down  iHicit  dis^ 
tillation,  thoroughly  to  root  out  the  evil. 

General  Matthew  said,  as  he  knew  very 
little  about  the  north  of  Ireland,  he  could 
not  assert  that  the  gentlemen  in  that  quar- 
ter enco jraged  illicit  distillation ;   but  he 
was  very  sure,  that  those  in  the  sooth, 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  gave 
that  system  every  assistance.    There  ras 
not  a  gentleman  residing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon  who  did  not  encourage  it,  by 
purchasing  what  was  called,  in  that  conn- 
try,  putteen.    That  waa  whiskey  made  in 
a  little  iron  pot,  the  Irish  for  which  waa 
putteen,  and  thence  the  liquor  derived  ita 
name.     The  gentlemen  purchased    thia 
spirit^they  pkced  it  regnlarlv  in  their 
cellar — and  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
did  not  regularly  ask  his  guests,  **  Will 
you  have  the  putteen,  or  the  legal  spirit?*' 
As  he  (general  Matthew)  preferred  good 
claret  to  bad  port,  he  always  answered,  on 
such  occasions,  *<  give  me  the  putteen  in- 
stead of  the  inferior  whiskey"   [a  laugh]. 
The  right  hon.  secretary  had  stated,  on  a 
former  evening,  as  he  understood  (and  he 
wished  to  be  set  right  on  this  point  )>  that 
there  were  1,889  parties  employed  to  put 
down  illicit  distillation.      These  parties, 
however,  were  only  additional  incentivea 
to  the  ofience  which  they  were  appoint- 
ed to  suppress. 

Mr.  Ped  denied  that  he  had  ever  sUted 
the  number  of  parlies  to  be  employed  on 
this  service.    He  had  said|  that  the  whole 
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number  of  quarters  for  the  army  in  Ireland 
was  41 1 — for  military  and  civil  purposes, 
inqiudihg  the  assistance  to  be  given  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue. 

General  Mattheto.  Well,  then,  these 
41 1  parties,  I  say,  are  additional  incentives 
to  illicit  distillation, 

Mr.  PeeL  I  have  not  said  that  411 
parties  are  employed  on  this  serviee. 

General  Matiheo)  continued.  If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  pleased,  he  would 
suppose  that  411  parties  were  so  em- 
filoyed ;  and  he  would  still  argue,  that 
Ihey  would  increase,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing the  evil.  It  was  almost  impossible  for 
'fbem  to  discovier  those  who  were  engaged 
in  this  trade.  They  could  easily  conceal 
the  iron  pot  which  was  used  in  distillation. 
And  what  was  the  consequence?  Why, 
fhe  persons  who  were  sent  out  to  destroy 
this  trade,  assisted  in  supporting  it,  for 
they  could  get  nothing  but  putteen  to 
drink.  Besides,  those  who  thus  infringed 
the  law,  were  protected  by  their  landlords. 
He  did  noil  mean  to  say  that  it  was  so  in 
Che  north  ;  but  such  was  the  case  in  the 
south,  and  such  was  the  case  in  the  west. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Ire- 
land knew  full  well  that  the  practice 
existed  in  the  county  of  Clare.  The  evil 
was  supported  even  by  the  government. 
Lords-lieutenant,  particularly  one  noble- 
man, whom  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  name,  preferred  this  putteen,  as  every 
other  man  of  judgment  did,  to  the  com- 
mon whiskey.  During  the  last  summer, 
tlie  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  lord  Man- 
ners, would  drink  nothing  but  putteen; 
and  the  marquis  of  Abercom  pursued  the 
tame  course.  He  did  not  blame  them  for 
making  use  of  good  spirits,  instead  of  bad. 
The  Irish  chancellor,  he  understood,  re- 
fused every  other  spirit,  except  putteen,  for 
these  reasons— he  found  it  extremely  useful 
to  his  constitution,  and  the  finest  diuretic 
in  the  world  [A  laugh].  Neither  the  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  nor  the  secretary 
for  Ireland,  could  deny  that  this  illicit 
spirit  was  thus  generally  used.  He  be- 
lieved  that  almost  every  man  in  the  county 
of  Limerick  supported  illicit  distillation. 
There  was  but  one  way  to  destroy  this 
evil ;  and  that  was  by  revising  the  magis- 
tracy of  Ireland,  which  was  at  present  in- 
tolerable. The  mt^istrates  of  the  south 
were  intolerable.  They  connived  at  this 
infraction  of  the  law ;  they  took  money  as 
a  bribe  to  suffer  it  to  go  on  [No,  no!]. 
Hejcould  prove  it.  The  guager  took  a 
guiaea  from  this  pcf  aoD|  and  a  guinea  from 
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that  person,  that  he  might  overlook  those 
town^ands  ^hich  had  incurred  penalties, 
and  place  them  on  those  on  which  no  of* 
fence  had  been  committed.  The  gallant 
general  then  contended,  that  the  only 
effectual  remedy  for  this  monstrous  evili 
was  a  purification  of  the  magistracy  of 
Ireland,  which  the  government  did  not 
seem  anxious  to  commence.  He  had  re« 
commended  to  lord  Manners  a  oerson 
whom  he  considered  every  way  eligible 
for  (he  situation  of  justice  of  the  peace* 
His  lordship  declined  attending  to  this  re- 
commendation, because  it  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  governor  of  the  county  ; 
without  whieb,  he  observed,  his  predeces- 
sor never  placed  a  gentleman  in  the  com^ 
mission.  To  this  he  (general  Matthew) 
answered,  **  that  his  lordship  most  be  mis- 
taken—being an  Englishman  and  a  fo- 
reigner, he  did  not  perhaps  know  how  the 
matter  stood."  The  fact  was,  that  he  had 
recommended  no  less  than  three  gentle- 
men to  his  lordship's  predecessor  (Mr. 
Ponsonby),  who  were  all  appointed.  It 
was  remarkable,  that  lord  Donoughroore» 
that  distinguished  individual,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  the  county,  had  recommended 
the  same  gentleman  to  lord  Manners,  as 
proper  for  the  commission,  whom  he  (ge- 
neral Matthew)  had  previously  mentioned. 
The  answer  ot  the  chancellor  of  Ireland 
to  lord  Donoughmore  was,  **  that  he  could 
not  appoint  this  person^  for  reasons  which 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  into.'' 
The  individual  thus  rejected  was  a  most 
respectable  gentleman  :  to  be  sure  he  was 
a  Catholic :  that  might  be  an  objection  in 
the  eyes  of  lord  Manners,  though,  per- 
haps, it  would  not  be  so  considered  by 
any  other  person.  The  gallant  general 
was  again  adverting  to  the  support  which 
illicit  distillation  received  from  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  when 

Sir  G.  Hill  spoke  to  order.  He  con- 
ceived it  highly  improper  that  a  noble 
lord,  a  member  of  the  other  House,  should, 
along  with  the  chancellor  of  Ireland,  be 
accused,  by  the  gallant  general,  of  encou- 
raging an  infraction  of  the  law.  He  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  charge  was  not 
correct. 

General  Matihen  said,  he  did  not  statep 
of  his  own  knowledge,  that  those  noble 
persona  had  acted  in  the  way  he  described ; 
but  he  bad  heard  it  mentioned  in  all  the 
public  companiea  in  Dublin.  They  were 
not,  however,  singular  in  their  taste. 
Other  noble  lords  had  shown  an  eoual 
love  Cot  putteen.     No  man  ever  liked  U 
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better  tliM  the  dnke  of  Rutland.  The 
gsUant  geoeral  ooncluded  by  again  point* 
ing  out  the  necessity  of  revising  the  ma« 
gisiracy  of  Ireland. 

General  Hm-t  said»  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county  of  Donegal  gave  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power  to  the  revenue,  in 
suppressing  illicit  distillation* 

Mr.  DfSif  stated,  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  that  Jord  Manners  had  ap- 
pointed many  gentlemen  to  the  commis- 
sion  of  the  peace,  knowing  them  to  be 
ilmnan  Catholics^  As  far  as  he  had  an 
opportunity  of 'judging,  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  were  roost  anxious  to  put  down 
she  system  of  illicit  distillation. 

Mt.  Priitie  said,  that  the  south  of  Ire* 
land  was  over- ran  with  private  stills,  and 
that  no  mode  could  be  so  well  calculated 
to  remove  this  evil,  as  the  selection  of  an 
efficient  magistracy.  He  felt  a  high  re- 
epect  for  the  present  chaneellor  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  therefore  it  gave  him  conside- 
rable pain,  when  be  said,  that  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
dqrs,  to  bring  the  eonduct  of  that  noble 
lord,  with  respect  to  the  nomination  of 
■lagistrates,  under  the  observation  of  par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Ped  said,  he  should  not  answer  the 
diarges  which  had  been  made  against  the 
government  of  Ireland ;  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  made  rendered  that  task 
wnnecessary.  He  should  re-state  what  he 
had  said  on  a  former  occasion  as  to  the 
appeiotment  of  the  magistracy.  The  lord 
chancellor  never  accepted  the  unsupported 
fecommendation  of  any  county  member, 
considering  that  he  had  his  interest  in  the 
county  to  support,  and  might  be  biassed 
by  party  considerations.  The  government 
always  paid  attention  to  the  governors  of 
counties  and  to  the  judges  of  assize. 

Mr.  Windham  Qtan  said,  the  petitioners 
only  prayed  tliat  the  duties  might  be 
lowered,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  sjTStem  of  illicit  distillation.  They 
also  complained  that,  under  the  present 
syi^m  of  high  duties,  this  evil  had  greatly 
increased.  He  would  give  one  instance : 
in  Limerick,  not  more  than  two  yean  ago, 
there  were  one  still  of  1,500  gsJlons,  and 
two  of  500 ;  there  was  now  but  one  of 
500,  the  others  had  ceased.  The  increase 
of  fines  for  illicit  distillation  had  gonp  to 
such  an  extent,  that  in  the  lown«Iands  they 
w«re  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
levy  them.  No  persons  would  tske  land 
in  thoaef* districts,  lest  they  should  be  liable 
to  those  hofoiU,  and  the  houses  nest  no- 


torious for  the  sale  of  this  liquor  were 
those  in  which  disorders  of  every  kind  hail 
grown  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  JV.  Smith  said,  that  the  inquiry 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  most  general 
manner.  In  England  the  great  distilleries 
had  decreased  from  ten  to  four.  In  Scot- 
land a  similar  reduction  was  found.  The 
fact  was,  that  be  the  liquor  wholesome  or 
not,  the  cheaper  it  was  the  greater  was  its 
consumption,  and  the  more  insubordina- 
tion generaJly  followed  the  facility  of  get- 
ting it  in  society.  Any  body  who  had 
seen  Hbgnrth's  admirable  picture  of  Gin 
A'lley,  had  seen  this  growth  of  vice  admi- 
rably depicted.  Whatever  inquiry  watf 
adopted  ought  to  be  a  general  one. 

Sir  N.  CoUhtirst  said,  that  the  growth 
of  illicit  distillation  in  Ireland  had  gone  to 
a  most  unprecedented  degree. 

The  petition  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 
After  which, 

Mr.  French  rose  to  follow  up  the  sub- 
ject by  moving  for  a  committee  of  inquiry. 
He  complained  that,  under  the  present 
system,  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty 
were  punished  by  the  levying  of  fines : 
9S,000/.  had  been  levied  in  one  year-»of 
which  half  went  to  the  guager,  and  half 
to  the  Crown.  The  act  had  been  in  force 
only  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  yet  not 
less  than  6,000  persons  had  been  prose- 
cuted, so  that  the  prisons  were  absolutely 
crowded.  It  often  happened  that  the 
person  guilty  could  not  pay  above  ten 
slnllings,«ana  the  collector  weht  to  those- 
in  the  township  who  could  best  bear  the 
fine.  He  would  ask  whether  any  man, 
conscious  of  his  innocence,  could  bear  to 
be  thus  unjustly  stripped  of  his  property  f 
It  was  utterly  in  vain  that  government 
made  grants  for  the  encouragement  of  re- 
ligion m  Ireland,  when  the  people  were 
brought  up  to  systematic  perjury,  in  or- 
der to  save  the  stills  and  their  produce. 
Then  the  expense  of  prosecutions  was 
enormous:  in  1802  it  had  been  402/.  12^. 
6d,i  in  1807  300/.;  but  in  18H  there  was 
disbur^d  for  boards  of  council,  14,050/* 
while  the  expenses  of  the  local  solicitor- 
general  were  53,800/.,  and  those  of  the 
second  solicitor,  30,505/.  The  bill  of 
costs  for  the  prosecution  of  the  6,000  in- 
dividuals he  had  mentioned  was,  3O,807/.» 
and  the  expenses  of  one  province  in  fines 
amounted  to  105,057/.  How  could  peo- 
ple be » patient  who  had  these  enormous 
sums  drawn  from  them  for  crimes  of  which 
they  were  not  guilty  ?  The  hon.  gentle* 
man  then  concluded  by  moviogy  «*  That  • 
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•elect  comnittee  be  appointed  ta  inquiro 
into  the  causef  and  extent  of  illicit  distil- 
lation  of  spirits  in  Ireland,  and  into  the 
best  means'  for  the  prevention  thereof,  and 
into  the  operation  and  effi?ct  of  the  pre- 
sent laws  and  regulations  enacted  for  the 
•  suppression  thereof,  and  to  report  their 
observations  thereupon  to  the  House." 

General  Hart  seconded  the  motion,  and 
observed,  that  those  highly  disciplined 
troops  throughout  Ireland,  be  was  sorry 
to  say,  after  having  achieved  honours 
•broad,  never  before  excelled,  and  there- 
by restoring  peace  to  their  country,  were 
now,  it  could  not  be  denied,  degraded  to 
the  situation  of  being  obliged  to  obey  ex- 
cisemen in  the  performance  of  a  system 
rery  similar  to  that  before  quoted.  He 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  committee  that  it 
might  be  explained  to  British  members 
the  situation  Ireland  was  placed  in,  with 
respect  to  the  existing  excise  laws. 

Mr.  Fif5^^Fi^jr^(;r£&  would  have  wished 
bon.  gentlemen  to  have  been  a  little  more 
^>aring  in  their  invectives  against  the 
measures  of  government,  and  in  their  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  until  the  committee,  which 
be  had  do  objection  to  grant,  should  have 
examined  a  little  more  minutely  into  the 
aubject.  He  was  very  ready  to  admit, 
that  it  was  fit  to  inquire  into  the  disorders 
which  now  existed  in  that  unhappy  ceun- 
try ;  but  there  was  not  one  argument 
which  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  had 
used,  which  might  not  apply  as  well  to  any 
pther  measure  which  had  been  adopted  as 
tft  the  present.  The  House  had  been 
told  that  half  the  population  of  Ireland 
had  been  induced  to  accede  to  the  laws  as 
Ihey  now  stood,  because  half  the  fine, 
which  amounted  to  50/.,  was  applied  to 
the  use  of  infirmaries,  and  other  public 
institutions ;  and  it  was  pow  complained 
that  the  same  sum  was  not  granted  when 
the  fine  was  reduced  to  25/.,  just  half  the 
sum. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  that  in  what  he 
bad  stated  on  a  former  occasion  on  the 
subject  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  no  one  was 
more  devoid  of  personal  considerations 
than  himself,  because  he  had  neithei'  es- 
tablished nor  recommended  the  present 
system:  but  he  was  decidedly  In  favour 
of  it,  in  opposition  to  drunkenness,  vice, 
and  immorality,  which  the  cheapness  of 
spirits  teaded  to  promote.  As  to  the 
caatge  against  the  Ulster  gentlemen,  of 
winking  at  illicit  distillation,  if  the  hon. 
membi^  b<ui  looked  into  she  annals  tif  the 
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Irish  parliament,  he  woald  have  seen  that 
even  when  lord  Clare  was  attorney-gene- 
ral, that  charge  had  been  made,  and  he 
believed  it  to  be  well-founded.  He  was 
convinced  that  In  those  places  where  the 
fines  upon  town-lands  had  been  levied 
stri/etly,  the  most  beneficial  effects  had 
followed.  The  right  hon.  baronet  read  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  stills  which 
had  been  surrendered  in  districts  where 
the  fines  had  been  levied.  In  Derry  three 
legal  stills  had  been  established  since  the 
fines  had  been  levied.  The  parliament 
should  persevere  in  one  system.  The  in* 
habitants  had  only  to  be  convinced  of  the 
determination  of  the  government  to  exe- 
cute the  law,  and  it  would  be  obeyed. 
Nothing  was  more  dangerous  than  perpe*^ 
tual  vaccination.  When  great  evils  were 
to  be  combated,  great  aversion  was  alwaya 
shown  to  the  laws,  and  all  the  arguments 
of  distress  would  be  urged ;  but  to  remove 
the  high  duties  on  spirits  and  the  town 
fines,  would  be  fatal  to  the  Irish  brewery 
and  the  morals  of  the  peoplef 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  said,  that  if  the  sys- 
tem of  fines  were  given  up,  that  of  impri- 
soninent  must  be  adopted  to  a  audi 
greater  extent,  and  the  expense  of  the 
prosecutions  would  fall  principally  upon 
the  people,  who  were  already  sufficiently 
oppressed.  When  the  experiment  was 
formerly  made  of  abandoning  the  fines, 
the  law  expenses  were  much  greater  than 
at  the  present  time.  He  wished  the 
House  would  allow  the  present  course 
pursued  in  Ireland  to  exist ;  for  of  titis  be 
was  firmly  convinced,  that  the  fining  sys- 
tem had  never  yet  had  a  free  trial. 

Sir  «/.  Stewart  said :— I  can  assure  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  the  secretary  for 
Ireland,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
friends  on  the  bench  below,  can  more 
sincerely  wish  to  remove  the  evil. com- 
plained of  than  I  do ;  and,  as  far  as  man 
can  go,  consbtent  with  the  safety  and  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
the  spirit  of  its  laws,  I  shall  heartily  co- 
operate with  him.  Beyond  that  I  must 
pausC'— and  now  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  sta- 
tute which  is  immediately  connected  with 
the  subject  before  us,  and  which,  by  what 
has  fallen  from  the  chancellor  of  the  ex« 
chequer  for  Ireland,  I  lament  to  find  he  ia 
determined  to  -persist  in  contiaoiBg— a 
statute  so  pregnant  with  ruin  to  mj  cot^"* 
trv~4o  repugnant  to  the  best  prmdplee 
of  our  constitution,  that  I  ahali  but  ests 
it  to  the  House  by  staling  its  mon- 
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ttrocn  enaetmentf.  First,  however,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  gentlenyen  to  it--our 
constitution  gives  us,  as  our  birth-right, 
personal  security*— eecurity  of  property, 
and  the  privilege  of  moving  where  we 
phase ;  these  are  the  birth-rights  of  a  Bri- 
ton. The  security  of  property  one  class 
of  our  birthrights,  is  what  materially  now 
concerns  our  debate.  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  use  the  property  that  he  possesses 
by  inheritance,  or  by  his  agreement,  as 
he  pleases,  provided  the  use  be  makes  of 
k  does  not  interfere  with  the  restrictions 
that  every  state  has  a  right  to  impose  on 
k.  The  state  here  has  imposed  a  res- 
triction on  the  use  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  as  far  as  to  prohibit  the  proprietor 
^m  turning  it  into  spirits,  unless  under 
eertain  regulationa.  The  state  had  a  right 
so  to  do,  and  the  ofience  against  such  a 
regulation  is  a  crime  not  malum  in  se,  but 
wdiiriit  prohiSiium.  Thus  conformably  to 
this  power,  the  statute  enacts,  that  the 
BMn  who  shall  so  use  his  com  against  the 
provisions  of  this  statute,  is  guilty  of  a 
■lisdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisoifment.  He  has  the  con- 
atitntional  defence  of  the  interference  of 
one  jury  between  his  innoeence  and  acciH 
sation,  and  another  jury  between  accosa- 
tienand  ^ilt.  So  far  I  agree  with  all 
the  previsNNM  of  the  statute  as  perfectly 
ooosooant  to  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  and 
the  pcmeiples  of  oor  constitution.  But 
next  comes  a  further  enactment,  in  its 
provisions  widely  dwriating  from  the  line 
•f  Justice,  and  enacting  a  punishment  on 
eertain  mdividoalsybeoaiise  their  residence 
happened  to  be  within  a  certain  district, 
near  to  the  place  where  the  «^enoe  of  il- 
Kctt  diatillation  bad  been  discovered.  At 
first  the  pariah  was  fined  SOL^  and  after- 
wards the  tosm«hind  ^SL  British— now,  as 
the  stafeiite  inflicta  thn  penalty  on  certain 
kbahitanto  not  charged  with  the  offence 
of  being  present,  aiding  or  abetting  in  the 
prisoner's  o&nce  of  distilling,  we  must 
examine  the  statute  to  see  what  species  of 
crime  it  charges  these  individuals  with. 
Bat,  Sir,  we  look  in  vain;  the  statute 
doea  not  venture  to  define  any  crime,  for 
if  it  did  do  that,  the  hidividual  charged 
i^oiild,  by  the  constitution,  have  his  birth* 
right  of  trial  by  jury.  We  are,  therefore, 
to  conieetare,  siod  try  if  we  can  deve* 
lope  what  species  of  oAnce^  the  statate 
iotended  to  stigmatize  these  inhabitants 
with.  It  is  clear  they  are  neither  piaci^ 
pda  nor  aiding  and  abetting ;  hideed,  in 
nia^eaieaiiofs  of  this-^eciaa,  the  law  does 
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not  admit  of  an  accessary,  and  all  aiding 
and  abetting  are  principals.  They  are^ 
then,  not  principals,  for  the  law  has  dis- 
posed of  tnem  already*  If  then,  they  are 
not  guilty  as  principals,  I  am  warranted  to 
say  they  are  not  guilty  at  all,  as  the  sta- 
tute has  not  created  any  new  oflbnce  he- 
neath  that  of  principal  in  this  case.  Thev 
are  then  innocent,  and  they  are  punished. 
But  there  k  one  case  in  the  British  law, 
wheh  mere  knowledge  of  a  crime  intended 
to  be  committed  is  made  an  offence,  and 
there  k  but  that  one,  it  is  high  treason, 
where,  by  statute,  the  mind  is  madegulltjr. 
Suppose,  then,  the  legklature  intended  m 
this  case  to  pronounce  the  mind  that  knew 
of  a  still  being  set  up  in  a  parkh,  and  did 
not  discover  the  fact,  to  be  a  guUty  mipd. 
why  has  it  not  said  so ;  for  if  it  had  said 
so,  then  the  man  possessing  that  mind 
would  have  a  right  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  his  countrv,  as  in  case  of  trea- 
son, and  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  law« 
But  here  you  do  not  give  him  that  dew 
fimce,  or  any  of  those  defences  diat 
can  be  made-  in  the  highest  crimes.-— 
In  treason,  the  visitation  of  providence  on 
the  idiot  and  the  lunatic  are  defences. 
The  inihnt  cannot  sin ;  but  here  it  k  no 
defence,  that  tlie  person  fined  ibr  not 
knowing  that  misdemeanor  was  about  to 
be  committed,  had  not  a  mind  to  know 
the  difierence  between  right  and  wrong; 
it  is  no  defence  to  say,  **  I  was  absent  and 
could  not  prevent  it.  I  was  at  Waterloo 
fighting  for  you,  and  I  could  not  aid  your 
excisemen  in  Ireland— I  was  sick  in  bed, 
and  could  not  rise— »I  was  Mind,  and  couM 
not  see— >I  was  a  cripple,  and  could  not 
walk.''  No,  thk  law,  by  a  horrid  and 
barimrous  grasp,  takes  into  its  fangs  the 
aged  and  the  infant,  the  young  and  tho 
old,  the  Mind  and  the  lame,  the  idiot  and 
the  lunatic,  like  the  grave,  it  leveb  all 
distinction.  You  oppose  the  dispensations 
of  providence;  you  punkh  the  creatare 
inflicted  by  temporu  derangement,  be- 
cause he  does  not  understsnd ;  the  infirm 
and  bed-ridden  cripple,  because  he  cannot 
walk ;  the  child,  because  he  cannot  spMk« 
and  all  because  they  will  net  turn  informen 
of  what  they  cannot  know.  Thus  k  everr 
principle  of  our  constitution  violatedL 
You  deny  defence,  and  you  do  not  name 
a  crime,  but  you  punish  an  unknown  crime 
without  any  redress,  and  all  to  lay  your 
people  open  to  tho  plunder  and  ranine-of 
revenue  officers,  whom  you  enrich  with 
the  spoik  of  your  onoflending  sobjeds. 
Wfaett  you  thus  bylaw  ooafemd  gnilt  and 
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iDDOcence,  and  make  (be  latter  no  shield 
to  save  the  people  thus  unprotected,  ^ou 
will  make  ccpunon  cause  with  the  guilty, 
lind  protect  them  to  protect  themselves* 
The  case  has  now  turned  out  so;  and  by 
your  barbarous  enactments,  you  have  de- 
moralized that  province  in  Irelatod,  that 
in  the  day  of  difficulty  and  danger,  was 
your  rock  of  defence.  Those  gallant  men, 
wlio»  vhen  your  secretary  to}d  Ireland 
tbai  she  must  defend  herself,  stepped  out 
as  one  man  in  arms,  now  hang  their  heads, 
4roeping  in  despondenqy;  and  the  arm 
that  then  was  l^d  high  for  England's 
protection,  hangs  lifeless  and  inanimate 
by  their  side*  This  is  the  consequence 
of  your  law.— You  say  you  have  a  precOfp 
4ent  from  Alfred's  reign,  and  from  Eng-r 
iish  statutes— I  would  rather  you  had  pre^ 
cedents  of  a  later  date  than  Alfred ;  I 
would  rather  look  to  the  sera  of  king  Wilr 
]iam*s  reign;  the  revolution  would  be  a 
better  time  to  look  for  precedents  io« 
As  to  your  English  statutes  finine  a 
hamlet  when  a  robbery  is  committed  in 
open  day,  it  cannot  apply.  The  party 
robbed,  if  he  makes  a  cr^  in  the  vicinage 
and  they  do  not  aid  lum  to  take  the 
robber,  but  are  supine,  may  be  fined. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  a  felony,  to  which 
a^easaries  may  be  after  the  fact,  and  the 
apathy  of  the  vicinage  may  be  construed 
into  that  sort  of  offence,  and  besides  it 
must  be  in  open  day*  Here  the  case  is 
not  felony,  and  even  the  sacred  hour  of 
Bight  is  denied  as  a  defence,  and  by  night 
most  of  these  crimes  are  committed.  Oh, 
Sir,  it  is  vain  to  search  for  precedents; 
there  are  none.  This  law  is  without  pre- 
cedent in  principle;  it  is  barbarous  in  its 
effects.  It  has  a  precedent  in  Russia;* 
tbete  I  know  there  was  such  a  law.  It 
iisas  at^mpted  in  Scotland,  but  it  was 
almost  ^Mtantly  repealed  by  the  vigour 
and  determination  of  the  gentlemen  of 
tl|a^  couptryi  and  since  that  time  [it  has 
not.  been  heard  of.  I  ask  you,  at  this 
moment,  are  not  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
mpre  infested  by  illicit  distillation  than 
any  part  of  Ireland?  Apply  it  then  to 
Scotland,  and  we  shall  not  so  greatly 
murmur.  But  why  is  Ireland,  why  is  my 
unfortunate  country  not  to  enjoy  equal 
laws  and  equal  protection  with  England  ? 
What;was  told  us  at  the  union?— >that  the 
blessings  of  the  British  constitution  and 
British  liberty  would  directly  expand  over 
our  land;  I  hailed  the  words  from  the 
noble  lord  (CaaUereagh)  below  mo^  I  call 
on,bimiiow  to^redoeoa taa  pledg^i  offiay*-^ 
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Was  the  Ho|>e  drunk  wherein  we  slept, 
And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and 
pale. 

But  if  he  is  silent,  or  lias  not  time  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  tlie  miseries  of  his  native 
country,  I  shall  make  my  last  appeal  to 
the  justice,  the  liberty,  and  the  patience 
of  a  parliament,  to  whom  the  jlistresaed 
never  appeal  in  vain.  My  country  now 
have  petitioned  you,  they  rely  on  that 
House,  tliat  justice,  and  that  liberality, 
satisfied  that  it  is  but  to  make  their  suf- 
ferings known,  and  you  will  redress  them 
—satisfied  that  it  is  but  ^  to  touch  the 
hem  of  your  garment,  and  they  shall  be 
whole." 

Mr.  Peel  complained  of  the  oafbimesa 
of  continuing  the  debate  upon  the  general 
principle  of  the  question  at  the  time  when* 
his  right  bon.  friend  (Mr,  Fitzgerald}  had 
precluded  himself  from  replying,  imagin- 
ing that  the  discussion  would  not  be  perse- 
vered in^  If  the  right  hon.  baronet  who  last 
spoke  felt  so  indignant  at  this  unjust,  un- 
constitutional, and  tyrannical  law,  why  bad 
he  so  long  remamed  quiet  under  it  ^  The 
law  was  originally  enacted  by  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  the  British  parliament 
was  the  first  to  repeal  it.  At  the  time 
when  the  system  of  fining  town-lands  was 
not  established,  the  gaol  of  Cavan  was  so 
full  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  pri- 
soners shelter  by  temporarily  covering  the 
yard:  yet  at  the  present  moment,  witb 
this  severer  law,  the  gaols  were  compara* 
tively  empty.  The  committee  of  1812 
reported,  after  full  investigation,  that  thia 
law,  now  so  odious,  should  be  enacted; 
only  three  Irish  members  attended  the 
committee,  though  all  were  invited,  and 
only  seven  votes  were  recorded  against 
the  bill  for  imposing  fines  on  town-lande 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  House; 
among  them  was  not  fbood  the  name  of 
the  right  hon.  baronet.  It  was  not  to  this 
bill,  but  to  the  low  price  of  grain  in  Ire* 
land,  that  he  (Mr.  P.)  attributed  the  in-^ 
crease  of  illicit  distillation.  As  to  the 
amount  of  fines,  he  would  ask  whether 
the  county  of  Don^^l  had  paid  more  in 
fines  than  it  ought  to  have  paid  in  revenue 
from  spirits?  Donegal,  in  truth,  contri- 
buted but  little  to  the  regular  revenue, 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  fines  that 
county  would  still  have  a  considerable 
balance  in  i(ft>favour.  No  doubt  it  would 
be  easy  to  state  individual  cases  of  hard- 
ship under  siny  eiosi'  benefidai  litv>  but 
no  man  would  eoMend.  that  tbey  fonaed 
a  aoUd  objeGtiam  toit. 
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Sir  N.  Ccbhurgt  said  a  fisw  words  in 
fiivour  of  the  motioo. 

Lord  Milton  hoped  that  the  committee 
would  enter  at  large  into  the  whole  (|ue8* 
lion.  The  object  of  a  duty  was  either 
to  raise  a  revenue,  or  to  enforce  morality; 
but  if  the  efiect  of  it  were  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  spirits,  at  least  the  moral 
habits  of  the  people  were  not  improved. 
He  observed,  that  the  law  of  fines  was 
not  unprecedented,  since  even  in  £ng» 
land  laws  existed  which  imposed  pecu- 
niary penalties  on  districts;  but  in  this 
country  they  related  to  crimes  that  were 
mala  in  #e,  and  in  Ireland  to  nuda  prth 
hibita. 

Sir  G.  HiU  contendedi  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  mala  in  se  and  malaprohibUa 
was  not  in  this  case  of  importance.  He 
justified  the  return  made  in  1812  to  what 
was  the  ancient  law  of  Ireland,  with  re* 
gard  to  fines  on  town-lands ;  and  main* 
tained  that  the  exertions  of  the  gentry  of 
Ireland  had  been  roost  beneficial.  The 
marquis  of  Abercorn,  whose  name  had 
been  so  unfairly  and  indelicately  intro- 
duced by  a  ^lant  general,  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  banishing  almost  every  private 
atill  from  his  estates.  Even  if  tne  law 
were  more  severe  than  at  present,  he 
would  much  rather  submit  to  it  than  to 
the  great  evils  that  would  result  from  the 
prevalence  of  private  distillation. 

Mr.  Cooper  maintained,  that  the  gentry 
of  Ireland  had  exerted  themselves  to  the 
atmost ;  but  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that  all  their  efforu  could  not  complete 
tlie  suppression  of  private  stills. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Soap  Excise  Bill.]  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  committee  on  the  Soap  bill. 

Lord  Milton  hoped  that  this  important 
measure  would  be  postponed  until  another 
day.  He  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  with 
which  the  soap-manufacturers  in  London 
were  satisfied ;  but  as  he  apprehended  that 
it  would  not  equally  please  his  constitu- 
ents, he  begged  to  be  distinctly  informed 
what  the  arrangement  was. 

The  Chanceuor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  had  a  reason  for  pressing  the  com- 
mitment that  night,  with  which  he  thought 
the  noble  lord  would  concur :  at  present 
the  consumers  were  in  fact  paying  the 
duty  to  the  manufacturers,  who  had  pro- 
poctionably  raised  the  price  of  soap,  and 
who  were  able  to  retMn  the  whole  addt- 


tional  profit  for  themselves,  no  bill  having 
yet  passed. 

Mr*  Haroey  said  that  the  manufacturers 
of  soft  soap  might  be  satisfied,  but  he 
doubted  if  the  manufacturers  of  hard  soap 
were  contented  with  the  arrangement. 
The  duties  ought  to  be  raised  proportion* 
ably  on  each  kind  of  soap,  and  then  many 
objections  would  be  removed. 

The  Chanedlor  of  the  Exchequer  said^ 
that  one  of  the  propositions  in  the  com** 
mittee  would  be  to  remove  that  disparity ; 
and  he  had  authority  to  state,  that  with 
that  amendment  the  manufacturers  6f 
London  would  be  satisfied. 

Sir  M.  IV.  Ridley  thought  the  soap* 
makers  with  whom  he  was  connected 
would  not  complain  if  the  duty  were 
equal  upon  hard  and  soft  soap.  Objec- 
tions upon  the  general  principle  would, 
however,  yet  remain.  Potash  was  a  most 
material  ingredient  in  the  manufacture, 
and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
export  of  potash  from  Russia  would  be 
prohibited  in  the  course  of  twelve  months. 

Lord  Milton  asked  if  by  the  arrange- 
ment the  whole  of  the  drawback  upon  hard 
soap  was  to  be  allowed  ? 

The  ChanceU&r  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  omit  the  clause 
that  diminished  the  drawback,  and  to  eive 
the  manufacturers  all  the  advantages  Uiey 
before  possessed.  It  would  be  found  that 
the  recluced  duty  on  soft  soap  would  be 
raised^  to  the  same  proportion  it  before 
held.  '  He  added,  that  the  whole  of  the 
new  duty  would  be  drawn  back  on  expor- 
tation, and  as  much  of  the  old  duty  as  had 
before  been  allowed. 

Mr.  Frotheroe  said,  that  the  Bristol  ma- 
nufacturers would  not  be  contented  unless 
the  duty  attached  equally  upon  hard  and 
soft  soap.  He  objected  to  the  principle 
of  the  tax,  as  biearing  hard  upon  the 
lower  classes;  and  wished  it  had  been 
brought  forward  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
measure  of  taxation,  which  was  the  shape 
it  now  assumed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  anjr  notion  that 
ministers  had  concealed  their  real  design 
in  this  measure,  explained,  that  it  origi- 
nated in  a  desire  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  whale  fishery:  it  first,  therefore 
presented  itself  as  a  matter  of  regulation, 
until  it  was  found  that  it  might  be  useful 
as  a  measure  of  revenue. 


I. 


The  bill  then  went  through  the  com* 
mittee* 
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RsorsTBY  OF  Slaves].  Mr.  Haft 
Davu  presented  a  petition  from  the  plan* 
lers,  merchants  and  others  interested  in 
Ihe  British  West  India  colonies,  residing 
at  Bristol,  setting  forth, 

*'  That  the  petitioners  have  heard  with 
ihe  most  serious  alarm  that  notice  has 
been  given  of  a  bill  about  to  be  introduced 
into  the  House  purporting  to  enforce, 
throughout  the  British  We^t  India  colo- 
oies^  a  general  registry  of  slaves,  to  be  en- 
forced by  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and 
disclosing  in  its  details  a  spirit  of  interfer* 
ence  with  the  local  legislation  of  the  co- 
loniesy  which,  from  the  combined  con- 
siderations of  policy  and  justice,  cannot 
be  too  anxiously  checked  and  deprecated: 
and  that  they  have  for  some  time  past  seen 
with  the  most  serious  regret,  and  contem- 
plated with  alarm,  a  series  of  endeavours 
to  induce  a  belief  in  the  parliament  and  peo- 
ple of  the  united  kingdom  that  the  statutes 
Tor  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  have 
become  non-effective,  or  at  least  weakened 
in  operation,  by  the  bad  faith  and  illicit 
conaact  of  the  colonists:  and  that  the 
bill  in  question  can  only  be  founded  upon 
the  principle  that  those  charges  against 
the  colonists  have  either  been  strictly  and 
legally  substantiated  by  evidence  in  nu- 
merous and  flagrant  instances,  or  have  be* 
come  so  generally  notorious  as  to  render 

E roof  unnecessary ;  and  that  the  petitioners 
ave  been  unable,  from,  the  records  of  par^ 
liament,  the  proceedings  of  our  courts  of 
judicature,  or  from  any  other  public  or 
authentic  source,  to  discover  the  slightest 
evidence  of  this  delinquency ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  seen  the  colonial  le- 
gislatures expressly  denying  the  imputa- 
tion, and  boldly  challenging  tlie  assertora 
to  the  proof,  and  they  have  heard,  and  be- 
lieve, Uiat  his  majestv's  government  is  now 
in  possession  of  positive  information,  de- 
rived from  the  highest  and  most  authentic 
flourcea,  that  the  acts  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  have  in  no  instance  been 
infringed ;  that  the  petitioners  submit  with 
confidence  to  the  House,  that  it  is  con- 
traiy  to  the  principlea  of  British  jurispru- 
cence,  the  birth-right  of  Englishmen,  and 
the  natural  privileges  of  free-born  subjects, 
to  suffer  penalty,  either  in  person,  cha- 
racter, or  estate,  but  for  ofiences  legally 
charged  and  strictly  proved;  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  is  evidently  viewed  bjr  the  colo- 
nists not  only  as  oppressive  in  itself,  and 
in  direct  violation  oi  the  unalterable  prin- 
ciples before  laid  down,  but  as  introduc- 
ton  lo  a  more  extended  system  of  inter- 
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fbrence  with  their  municipal  regulations 
and  domestic  concerns ;  and  that  the  pe- 
tianers  beg  IcSave  most  humbly,  but  ear- 
nestly, to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  perilous  results  which  must  be  ex- 
pected from  the  legislative  adoption  of  a 
measure  viewed  by  the  colonists,  and,  as 
the  petitioners  believe,  by  a  large  propor- 
tion o(  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, as  founded  npon  no  just  principle,  re- 
sulting from  no  deliberate  inquiry,  but 
tending,  in  a  great  measure,  to  alienate 
from  Ureat  Britain  the  affection  of  her 
West  India  colonies,  from  whom  she  has 
hitherto  received  the  warmest,  most  libe- 
ral, and  most  efiicient  support,  not  only  in 
revenue,  but  in  every  other  resource  con- 
ducive to  the  strength  and  well-being  of  a 
state ;  that  the  petitioners,  although  they 
cannot,  without  the  most  serious  appre- 
hension and  alarm,  contemplate  any  mea** 
sure  wtiich  may  tend,  even  in  idea,  to  en- 
danger an  intercourse  so  beneficial  and  so 
valuable,  yet  they  are  desirous  to  seize  this 
occaaion  of  declaring  to  the  House  that 
they  feel  the  most  sincere  solicitude  to 
promote,  by  every  rational  and  secure 
course  of  proceeding,  any  further  amelio- 
ration in  tiie  coiklition  of  slaves  in  the  Bri« 
tish  oolonies  which  circumstances  may  re« 
quire,  and  they  feel  that  the  interest  of 
the  proprietor  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  well  being  of  the  slave,  of  which 
the  law  has  guaranteed  him  the  possesion, 
but  they  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  that  amelioration  tn  such  6oii* 
dition  is  not  likely  to  result  from  a  mea- 
sure like  the  present,  originating,  as  the 
petitioners  firmly  believe,  in  absolute  ig- 
norance of  the  subject,  and  the  important 
consequences  connected  with  it ;  and  that 
the  petitioners,  resting  with  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Hou&e, 
humbly  pray  that  the  bill  in  question  may 
not  pass  into  a  law,  and  that  the  petitioner* 
may  be  heard  by  their  counsel  or  agent, 
against  the  same/' 

Mr.  PrMeroe  said,  that  several  of  the 
petitioners  were  to  his  knowlege  as  decid- 
ed advocates  for  the  abolition  oif  the  slave 
trade  as  any  class  of  men  in  the  empire. 
It  was  notorious,  indeed,  that  the  mer- 
chants of  Bristol  voluntarily  abandoned 
the  slave  trade,  before  it  was  abolished  by 
the  legislature*  Therefore  this  petition 
was  entitled  to  peculiar  attention. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had  no  disposi- 
tion to  deny  the  merchants  of  Bristol  any 
compliments  the  hon.  member  thought 
proper  to  prenouDce :  but  be  could  not  aeo 
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SEPARATE  CHARGES. 

Loyalty  5  per  Cents.*  •  ^.217,080 
Debentures  and  Interest 

thereon 807,085 

Coinage 500,000 

Exchequer  Bills  held  by 

Bank l,500/)00 

Interest     and    Sinkiiig 

Fund   on   Exchequer 

Bills •2,260,000 

'       6,9^,765 

^  I. 

Deduct  Irish  proportion 

of  Joint  Charge- •••2,957,656  30,424,951 
.Ditto,    Civil   list   and 

Consolidated  Fund*-    188,000 

3,145,656 

^.27,279,295 

To  Meet  these  chtrges,  he  should  propose 

the  follovnng 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

lAnd  and  Malt ^.3,000,000 

Surplus,  Consolidated  Fund  •  •  •  •  3,000,000 

Excise  Duties  continued  for  Five 

Years 3,500,000 

Bank  Advance  on  Bills 6,000,000 

Lottery 200,000 

Surplus  Grants,  1815 5,663,755 

Bank  Advance  on  Accoimt  of  In- 
creased Capital 3,000,000 

Unclaimed  Dividends 301,316 

Unapplied  Money  in  the  Exche- 
quer ...^ - 140,000 

Exchequer  Bills 8,500,000 

i:.27,305,771 

As,  howerer,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  year  yet 
remained  to  be  voted,  he  proposed  to 
leave  a  proportion  of  the  ways  and  means, 
Co  the  amount  of  4,000,000^.  to  be  also 
Toted  on  a  future  day.  He  could  wish  to 
show  how  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
fund  (which  however  he  meent  to  reserve 
for  future  cotMideration)  was  made  up. 
Whether  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country,  the  taxes  carried  to  it  were  likely 
to  increase  or  dimmish,  it  was  for  gentle- 
men to  determine  for  themselves.  By  the 
latest  accounts  made  out  of  the  produce 
of  the  customs  up  to  the  5th  of  April  last 
—that  part  of  them  which  was  carried  to 
the  consolidated  fiind,  amounted  to  very 
nearly  5,000,000?.  their  produce  being 
4,998,000/. 

The  produce  of  that  part  of  the 
Customs  given  to  the  WarTaxes, 
which  by  a  late  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment were  to  becottie  perma« 
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aent,  amounted  in  the  last  year 

to .£^,008,000 

The  Excise  gave  within  the  same 

period    19,006,000 

The  Assessed  Taxes  •  • 6,327,000 

Stamps 6,107,000 

Post  Office    1,600/X)0 

I^ndTax 1,053,000 

Small  branches  of  Revenue  •  •  •  •  182/X)0 
And  sundry  other  Ways  and 
Means,  including  a  variety  of 
items,  brought  uie  grand  total 
of  the  Income  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  to 42,965^000 

The  annual  charges  paid  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  amount- 
ed to  the  sum  of  • 30,172,000 

This  year  there  was  to  be  added 

the  Russian  Loan 130^000 

Making  together 39,303,000 

Deducting  this  sum  from  the  income  he 
had  suted  to  be  that  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  it  would  be  seen  there  remained 
SfiS2flO0l,  On  this  there  was  an  arrear 
on  the  5th  of  April,  of  665,000^,  so  the 
total  produce  of  the  last  year  was  about 
2,998,000^.;  but  the  diminution  here  to 
to  be  observed  would  be  covered  bj  the 
produce  of  the  taxes  laid  on  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  and,  under  all  circnm- 
stances,  he  thought  he  might  with  reason 
estimate  its  amount  at  8,000,000/.  The 
excise  duty,  late  a  war  duty,  but  which 
had  during  the  present  session  been  voted 
for  five  years,  had  produced  St688,000/. 
He  estimated  its  produce  in  the  present 
year  at  three  millions  and  a  half.  He  did 
not  see  why  its  produce  might  not  be 
equal  in  the  present  year  to  what  it  had 
been  in  the  last;  but  the  allowances 
granted  on  account  of  the  malt  duty,  made 
this  a  matter  of  doubtful  calculation.  The 
payments,  however,  not  yet  made  good, 
would  prevent  any  great  falling  off,  and 
he  should,  therefore,  take  it  at  3,500,000/., 
subject,  however,  to  some  degree  of  un* 
certainty,  on  account  of  those  repayments, 
the  amount  of  which  must  be  considerable, 
and  could  not  yet  be  ascertained.  The 
next  item  was,  the  first  advance  from  the 
bank  of  6,000,000^.  The  ordinary  fea- 
ture in  the  ways  and  means,  the  lottery, 
he  took  at  200,000/.  This  was  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  he  calculated  its  produce 
would  be  somewhere  thereabouts.  The 
next  woulcl  be  a  most  satisfactory  item  to 
the  House,  it  was  the  surplus  grants  of  the 
year  1815,  which  amounted  to  no  less 
than  5,66S,00M.  An  account  was  on  the 
table  showing  in  what  way  ^is  sum  waa 
made  up.  Some  grants  were  commonly 
left  unapplied  at  the  end  of  a  year ;  but  it 
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was  generally  found* that  againstrthesei 
lome  Bervices  left  unpaid  were  to  be  Bet, 
which  frequently  came  nearly  to  the  same 
amounty  and  left  little  or  nothing  to  be 
carried  to  the  ways  and  means  of  the  next 
year ;  if  indeed  they  did  not  leave  a  defici- 
ency to  be  made  good»  which  was  much  more 
frequently  the  case.  The  sum  remaining  in 
hand  on  the  5th  of  January  last,  had,  how- 
ef  er,  so  greatly  surpassed  any  thing  lef^  un- 
applied before,  there  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  whole  would  be  called  for  in  any 
way.,  The  grants  unissued  at  the  period  he 
had  mentioned,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
llfl^OfiOOL  It  then  became  a  question, 
how  much  of  this  sum  it  was  necessary  to 
reserve  for  payments  due  on  account  of 
services  of  the  last  year,  and  how  much 
€U»uld  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
1816^  In  the  first  instance,  when  the 
House  met,  he  had  stated  the  surplus 
gnints  were  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
3,000,000^.  From  the  sum  which  he  had 
stated  to  have  originally  remained  in  hand 
of  11,120,000/.  there  had  been  paid  on 

account  of  treasury  bills ^1,550,000 

For  the  Army 1,050,000 

For  the  Commissariat  in  Spain 

Spain  and  Portugal  due  smce 

1814,  provided  in  1815  1,000,000 

Barntfcks   1S6,000 

Ordnance  •  •  - 876,000 

Making  a  total  sum  for  Military 
Service  of ^.4,602,000 

But  against  this,  there  was  to  be 
balanced  the  cash  then  con- 
tained in  the  Military  Chests; 
this  amounted  to 1,665,000 

Which  deducted  from 4,602,000 

Left  for  the  airear  of  last  year*  -^.2,737,000 

To  this  was  to  be  added  of  the  subsidies 
granted  in  the  year  and  remaining  undis- 
charged 1, 720,000?,  The  navy  debt  in 
January  last  had  amounted  to  3,600,000/. 
Of  this  it  was  thought  desirable  to  allow 
the  sum  of  1,000,0^.  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  surplus  grants.  There  had  thus  been 
paid — 

Fof  Military  Services •  •^.9,797,000 

For  Subsidies    1,720,000 

ForNavyDebt    •-^^ 1,000,000 

Total' •... 5,457,000 

There  then  remained  of  the  •  •  •  •  1 1,130,000 
Disposable  Grants •••..    5,663,000 

Which  sum  he  should  propose  to  vote  as  a 
provision  for  the  service  of  the  present 
year. 

The  next  item  was  ibe  advance  of  thtee 
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millions  which  he  had  had  the  satisfaction 
to  negociate  with  the  bank  of  England,  and 
the  circumstances  attendant  on  which  he 
had  already  particularized.  He  had  then 
to  state  that  he  had  formed  a  plan  for 
making  a  new  arrangement  with  respect 
to  the  unclaimed  dividends  of  the  bank. 
From  these  he  proposed  to  take  the  sum 
of  SOI  ,000/.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
only  advantage  which  the  public  would 
derive  from  his  scheme.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  arrangements  hitherto  made, 
both  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Perceval,  were 
in  some  respects  imperfect.  They  had 
not  contemplated  the  possible  increase  of 
the  unclaimed  dividends  beyond  a  certain 
sum,  and  all  above  that  sum  they  had 
been  content  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  bank.  It  appeared  to  him  better 
that  a  more  extensive  arrangement  ought 
to  be  made,  adapted  to  any  probable  va- 
riation of  circumstances,  that  the  bank 
should  rettfin  in  its  hands  a  certain  sum, 
and  all  the  balances  above  that  sum  be 
made  applicable  to  the  public  service.  On 
this  principle  he  had  taken  301,000/., 
which  had  remained  in  their  hahds  up  to 
the  5th  of  April,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
vances made  under  the  acts  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Perceval.  Thus 
301,000/.  however  was  not  the  only  ad- 
vantage which  the  nation  would  derive 
from  his  plan.  It  was  not  right  that  the 
bank  should  retain  in  their  hands  sums 
which  it  was  not  likely  would  be  called 
for,  and  which,  from  the  accidents  of  na- 
ture, or  from  the  course  of  law,  the  owners 
might  never  be  able  to  reclaim.  He 
therefore  thought  such  monies  might  be 
well  paid  over  to  the  commissioners  for 
the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  to 
be  by  them  applied  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  public  debt,  subject  to  the  future 
claims  of  the  oviiiers  for  restitution.  He 
proposed  that  it  should  be  arranged  on 
this  principle— that  all  stock  on  which  no 
dividend  was  claimed  for  10  years  suc- 
cessively, should  be  paid  over  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  national  debt,  to  be  by 
them  applied  in  the  manner  he  had  all 
ready  oescribed.  A  register  of  all  such 
payments  he  proposed  should  be  kept  both 
in  the  bank  and  at  the  office  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  and  this  he  thought  would  be  better 
for  the  owners  than  even  the  present  sys* 
tem,  proverbially  accurate  as  the  bank  was 
in  all  its  transactions.  The  next  item  was 
rather  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  Jt  was 
one  of  140,000/.  made  up  of  small  balance* 
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ftemij  eta^aiiy  that  ihe  laws  made  for  the 
pteacoltoii  of  that  practice  had  been  in* 
effeciaai :  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  by 
thai  ataCote  waa  10  per  cent,  in  the  reign 
•f  Edward  6th,  the  horror  against  taking 
of  interest  revived  in  fuU  force,  the  act 
of  hia  father  waa  repealed^  and  the  taking 
of  any  interest  was  utterly  prohibited* 
V  aa  a  vioe  aaost  odioos  and  detestable," 
and  declared  contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 
The  consequenee  of  which  was,  according 
to  a  contemporary  historian^  that  the  rate 
of  interest  which  liras  commoaly  taken 
rose  to  14  per  cent.  In  the  reign  of 
queen  Elixabeth,  the  ineffieacy  of  the 
prohibition  was  discovered,  and  the  former 
rate  of  10  per  cent*  aHowed ;  but  a  ciaose 
was  inserted,  declaring  the  takin^^  of  inte- 
rest to  have  been  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
God,  and  to  be  sinful  and  detestable. 
Thia  clause,  Shr,  it  appeara  was  inserted 
in  compliance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
bishops,  who  would  not  consent  to  the 
peasing  of  the  act  without  this  dedaratitm 
•—indeed  it  did  not  pass  the  House  of 
Comnsons  without  strong  opposition;  it 
was  encountered  tliere  with  all  the  vini« 
)eace  of  ignorant  superatition,  and  one  of 
Its  opponents  (Dr,  Wilson,  a  man  famous 
In  his  day,  ana  whom  Dr.  Johnson  men- 
tions as  celebrated  for  the  extent  of  hia 
knowledge),  after  declaring,  that  «*  it  was 
sol  the  amount  of  the  rate  of  interest 
taken  that  constituted  the  crime,  but  that 
all  lending  for  any  gain,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  was  wickedness  before  Qod  and  man, 
and  a  daoMiable  deed  in  itaelf,  and  that 
there  was  no  mean  in  this  vice,  any  more 
than  in  murder  or  theft,"  ended  with 
telling  a  ridicalous  story  of  an  ass  in  Italy, 
•n  whom  the  dead  body  of  a  man  who 
bad  taken  intereat  being  laid,  in  order  to 
be  carried  to  the  diorch,  had  such  instine* 
live  horror  of  iu  burtbeo,  that  it  imme> 
diately  ran  away  with  the  body  to  the 
wallowa.  In  th^  reign  of  Jamea  1st,  th% 
legal  rate  of  intereat  waa  reduced  to 
Sper  cent;  dorinff  the  oommonwealth,  te 
6  per  cent.,  and  after  the  restoretion,  that 
rate  waa  adopted.  In  the  reign  of  queen 
Amt  it  waa  reduced  to  S  per  eeot.,  at 
srhich  fate  it  has  ever  aince  continued  ia 
Great  Britain,  bat  a  higher  rate  ia  allowed 
in  Irahmd  and  in  the  oolonies. 

The  first  author  who  seeoas  to  have  at* 
tacked  this  policy  waa  Mr.  Locke;  he 
boUljr  eombatt  the  expediency  of  any  re^ 
fttrietmssy  and  dedares  their  indBowy. 
He  a*y8»  •<  The  first  thing  to  be  oonsi- 
teed  is  whtthef  ihe  frtea  ef  the  hire  ef 
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money  can  be  regulated  by  k#,  mt  to 
that  1  think,  genetaiiy  spewdng,  one  may 
say  it  is  manifest  it  cannot ;  fur  since  it  id 
impossible  to  nuJce  a  law  that  shall  hindet 
a  man  from  giving  hia  rotmey  or  estate  to 
whom  he  pleases,  it  will  be  impossible^  by 
any  contrivance  of  law,  to  hinder  men^ 
skilled  in  the  power  they  have  over  their 
own  goods,  the  ways  of  conveying  them 
to  others,  to  purchase  money  to  be  lent 
tliem,  at  what  rate  soever,  their  occaaiooi 
shall  make  it  necessary  for  Aem  to  have 
it.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  no 
man  borrows  money  or  pays  use  oat  of 
mere  pleasure ;  it  is  the  want  of  money 
that  drives  men  to  that  trouble  andcharga 
of  borrowing,  and  proportionably  to  diia 
want  will  every  one  have  it,  whatevet 
price  it  costs  him*  Wherein  the  skilfnl 
will  aiwaya  so  nuiirage  it  as  to  avoid  the 
prohibition  of  yolir  law,  and  keep  out  of 
its  penalty,  do  what  you  can.  Whal^ 
then,  will  be  the  unavoidable  cenae^ 
qaencea  of  such  a  law?  1st,  It  will  make 
the  difilcuky  of  borrowing  and  lending 
much  greater  whereby  trade  (the  founder 
tion  of  riches)  will  be  obstmeted*  8d,  it 
will  be  a  prejudice  to  those  who  most  need 
assistance  and  helo,  t.  e«  widowa  and 
orphans.  9d,  It  will  mightily  kierease  the 
advantages  of  bankers  and  scriveners,  and 
other  such  export  brokers,  who,  skilled  ift 
the  advattfagee  of  putting  out  money  a» 
cording  to  the  true  and  natural  vakie,  will 
infUlMy  get  what  the  true  velue  of  inte- 
rest riiail  be  above  the  legal.  4«b,  It  ia 
■iibely  to  cauae  great  perfury  in  the  na^ 
tion.  But  that  law  caimot  keep  asett 
from  taking  more  use  than  yoa  set  (tho 
want  of  moaey  being  tliat  idone  which 
legolates  its  price)  will  perhaps  eppear, 
if  we  cofwder  how  hard  it  u  to  set  a 
prion  oo  wme,  or  silks,  or  other  nnneoca- 
sary  articles.  And  how  impoesible  it  is 
tooet  a  roes  upon  victoale  in  a  limo  of 
ikarine.  For  money  hemg  a  univefsal 
commodity,  and  aa  necessary  te  trade  as 
food  is  to  hfe,  every  body  must  have  It 
at  what  rate  they  can  get  it,  and  unavoid- 
ably pay  dear  when  it  iaacaree;  you  may 
aa  rationally  hope  to  set  a  fixed  rate  upon 
the  hire  of  houses  or  of  ships,  as  of 
moaey.  In  rsMiect  of  the  tarymg  need 
and  necessity  ef  money,  it  la  es  little  e^ 

ele  of  htviog  iu  yearly  hire  fixed  by 
aa  land  itself.  Those  who  eonsld* 
things  b^oad  their  names,  will  find  that 
asooey,  as  well  aa  ail  other  eommodiliesy 
ia  liaUe  to  the  same  changes  and  inequa- 
lities.   Nay,  b  this  respect  o(  tho  rarieiy 
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of  its  value,  bk'oaght  in  by  time  id  the 
succession  of  affi^irs^  the  rate  of  money  is 
less  capable  of  being  regulated  by  law.  in 
any  country  than  the  rent  of  land,  because 
to  the  quick  changes  that  happen  in 
trade,  this  too  must  be  added;  that 
money  may  be  brought  in  or  carried  out 
of  the  kingdom,  which  land  cannot/'* 

Such,  Sir,  were  the  sentiments  of  that 
great  man,  even  at  that  period,  on  this  irn* 
portent  subject ;  sentiments,  the  truth  of 
which  recent  occurrences  have  fully  de- 
inonstrated.  Near  twenty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Benthara  (who  is  well  known  as  an  acute 
and  independent  thinker),  published  his 
admirable  treatise  on  this  subject.  I  am 
happy  to  find,  that  be  has  xeceotly  repub- 
lished it.  I  trust  most  members  have  read 
it,  and  io  those  who  have,  any  arguments 
of  mine  must  be  unnecessary.  He  has 
indeed  exhausted  all  that  can  be  said  on 
die  subject,  and  though  I  may  not  ex- 
pressly mention  hb  name  in  what  I  have 
to  add  on  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
thaS  much  indeed  will  be  borrowed  from 
Ills  labours:  there  is  only  one  part  of  this 
subject  on  which  I  presume  to  differ  from 
him ;  he  thinks  that  laws  restraining  the 
rate  of  interest  may  be  efficacious;  on 
that  point  I  ti^tnk  1  can  show  that  Mr. 
liOcke  formed  a  juster  opinion.  Let  us, 
fiir,  consider  what  causes  influence  the 
•attirai,  or  market  rate  of  interest,  or 
compensation  for  the  loan  of  money.  Mr. 
Hume  says,  that  high  interest  arises  from 
Ihree  circumstances,  a  great  demand  for 
borrowing,  little  riches  %o  supply  that  de- 
anandy  and  great  profits  arising  from  com- 
tnerce;  that  low  interest  proceeds  from 
the  three  opposite  circumstances,  a  small 
4emand  for  borrowing,  great  riches  to 
anpply  tliat  demand,  and  small  profits  aris- 
iMfrom  commerce.  But  to  the  causes 
orhigh  rate  of  interest  enumerated  bjy  Mr. 
Hume,  may  be  added  the  intervention  of 
injudicious  laws  on  the  subject.  Wbeo- 
eyer  the  interest  of  money  has  been  pro- 
hibited by  law,  snch  regulation,  instead  of 
preventing  has  always  increased,  the  evil 
of  usury ;  the  debtor  has  been  obliged  to 
pay  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  money, 
but  for  the  risk  the  creditor  runs  of  incar- 
ring  the  penalties  of  usury ;  this  was  fiilly 

Jihown  by  the  sodden  nse  that  took  place 
n  the  rate  of  interest,  when  the  prohibi- 
tion was  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

•  *  Locke's  Considerations  of  the  Con- 
eequences  of  lowering  Interest  and  rairing 
tbe  ^ahseoif  MoB^. 


6th;  similar  e^bts  have  taken  place  iq 
countries  governed  by  the  Manometan 
laws;  and  the  more  rigid  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  prohibition  has  been,  the  more 
exorbitant  the  rate  of  interest  actually 
taken.  Similar  effects  ensue  .when  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  is  below  the  market 
rate ;  the  wants  of  mankind  have  greater 
influence  than  the  regulations  of  the  law, 
and  as  the  creditor  will  not  accept  of  a  less 
compensation  than  the  use  of  it  is  worth, 
the  debtor  must  recompence  him  for  the 
risk  he  runs ;  and  the  premium  of  that  in- 
surance is  added  to  what  would  otherwise 
be  accepted -as  the  full  value  of  the  loan* 

Sir,  without  recurring  back  to  more 
distant  periods,  let  us  ol^erve  the  recent 
eftets  of  tliese  laws.  Money  for  many 
years  has  notibeen  obtainable  on  the  best 
securities  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  ex« 
cept  in  cases  where  money  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  It  limited  to  mortgages ;  or  where 
estates  have  been  sold  on  the  express  oon^ 
dition,  that  part  of  the  pui^hase  money 
should  remain  on  mortgage  for  a  stipulated 
number  of  years ;  the  very  few  other  in- 
stances in  which  it  has  been  so  lent,  can 
be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  impulse  of 
private  friendship,  or  by  circumstances  of 
a  very  peculiar  nature.  Such  a  situation 
is  the  natural,  the  inevitable  result  of  an 
attempt  to  counteract  4he  natural  cdufve 
of  pecuniary  transactions ;  gentlemen  posr 
sessed  of  ample  freehold  estates,  over 
which  they  had  the  absolute  control, 
have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  samo 
destructive  expedients,  as  were  formerly 
the  resource  of  those  who  had  only  a  perr 
spnal,  or  at  the  utmost  a  security  for  the 
terni  of  their  own  lives  to  offer;  annuities 
have  been  granted  for  the  term  of  several 
lives,  at  the  rate  of  12,  14,  and  15  per 
cent.,  in  addition  to  which  the  grantors 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  premiums 
of  insurance  on  the  lives  of  the  persons 
named  in  the  grant  of  the  annuities.  I 
know  that  very  recently  a  gentleman  pos- 
sessed of  a  lar^  estate,  in  fee  simple 
granted  an  annuity  for  four  lives  (and  the 
survivor  of  them)',  named  by  the  gvanteo 
for  the  consideration  of  eight  years  pur- 
chase: these  annuities  are  made  redeem- 
able, and  considered  and  treated  for 
merely  as  loans  of  money.  My  boo.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Ashburton 
(Mr.  Preston),  who  seems  to  imapine, 
that  all  the  evus  of  mankind,  both  pohtical 
and  nataral,  are  to  be  cored  by  legislation, 
aay  that  even  soil  ipd  dtnate  are  under 
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the  coQinil  of  parliaventt  latdy  moved 
lor  mad  obtained  (though  with  diffioidty]|9 
leave  to  bni^  in  a  hill  to  prevent  annui- 
ties  being  granted*  with  conditions  for 
their  redemption.  *  The  reception  the 
propocitipn  mot  with  firom  the  Home* 
will^  I  fimcy,  prenent  hie  proceeding  fur* 
ther  with  hie  project.  What,  Sir,  could 
be  the  efiect  of  iuch  a  law»  but  to  compel 
thoio  who  wanted  mon^,  to  grant  arre* 
deeaMble  annuities?  Itjcoold  only  aug- 
ment the  evil  it  sought  to  remedy*  Tlus 
mode  pf  annuity  has  been  of  hte  so  pre- 
valent, as  ahnost  to  superKdo  the  other 
modes  of  evasion  which  .Mr*  Bentham 
enumerates.  In  other  oountriee  simihir 
effitttp  have  followed  from  similar  laws. 
Mr.  Bentham  points  out  how  the  law  fix- 
ing  the  rate  of  interest  was  evaded  in 
Russia  and  in  France.  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
shows  that  the  attempts  to  limit  the 
amount  of  the  interest  taken,  has  been 
equally  ineftctual.  In  UoUand  and  at 
Hamburgh  the  rate  of  intereit  haa  been 
left  to  its  natural  operation ;  and  whilst 
here  and  in  othercountcieswhereithasbeen 
hmtted  by  law,  the  market  rate  has  risen 
ao  far  above  the  l^al  rate,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest both  in  Holland  and  at  Hamburgh, 
has  been  under  the  rate  we  fis  by  law.  I 
am  credibly  informed  that  ihe  average 
rate  has  not  exceeded  4  per  cent.  But, 
$ir,  it  is  not  only  in  timea  when  the  ge- 
netal  market  rate  of  interest  eaceeds  the 
legsl  rate,  that  the  evil  of  these  laws  are 
felt;  they mre  felt,  ahhougb  in  an  ioferior 
degree,  when  the  market  rate  of  intereit, 
on  the  best  securitijes,  is  equal  to  the  legal 
rate;  then  those  who  have  only  personal  or 
inferior  security  to  ofier,  aresubiecttQ  the 
evils,  and  compelled  to  resort  to  the  eva- 
sions, I  have  juft  mentioned.  How  much 
our  distresses  have  been  augmented  by 
the  operations  of  these  laws,  has  been 
most  ably  and  eloquendy  shown  on  for- 
mer occasions  by  my  non.  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Winchelsea.* 
Much  indeed.  Sir,  do  I  lament  that  his 
various  and  important  avocations  did  not 
allow  him  to  comply  with  my  solicitations 
to  bring  this  measure  before  the  conside- 
ration of  parliament.  In  his  hands  it  must 
have  been  irresistible ;  but  I  trust  it  can- 
not fail  of  ultimate  sncoess,  even  when 
introduced  by  a  man  so  private,  so  un- 
aided by  any  political -connexion  as  myself. 
— ■'■     -  II  J 

«  See  VoL  XXXIL  ji.  S96. 

•  Mr.  Brougham.    See  VoU  XXJUI.  p. 


But,  Sir,  What  are  the  reasons  that  arw 
alleged  io  defence  of  these  laws  i  WhaO 
are  the  objections  that  have  heen  uraed» 
against  leaving  the  interest,  or  in  others 
words,  the  rent  or  hire  of  money  to  find* 
its  own  hvA,  in  the  same  manner  a» 
the  rent  of  land  or  houses,  or  the  hire  o£ 
any  other  commodity  ?  One  that  I  an& 
toid  has  been  urged  is,  that  in  that  case 
all  would  be  lenders  and  no  borrowers; 
another,  that  no  trade  would  he  followed, 
but  that  of  lending  money*  Sir,  I  redly 
belteire  these  objections  are  as  well  found* 
ed,  aa  any  of  the  others  that  I  have  heard 
urged.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  rate 
of  interest  was  unrestrained,  that  the. 
greatest  part  of  it  would  he  lent  to  pro* 
digab  and  projectors;  ^od  even  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  has  lent  his  great  autho«r 
rity  to  that  objection.  Is  that  the  course 
pursued  in  other  occurrences  of  life  i  Do,, 
gentlemen  habituallv  let  their  farms  to 
diose  who  offer  the  highest  rents,  without 
any  attention  to  the  prospect  of  payment^ 
When  SMoey  is  plenpful  in  the  market^' 
do  lenders  only  seek  the  highest  rate  o£ 
interest  without  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  security?  But,  Sir,  I  can  rebate  tho 
doctor  bv  his  own  authoriiy^a  vexy  few. 
pages  before  he  lays  down  the  position  X. 
now  combat,  he  delivers  the  following  ae^ 
thnenU:  **  The  atock  which  ia  mt  alw 
interest, ii  always  considered  as  a  capital 
by  the  lender.  He  expects  that  in  due> 
time  it  ia  10  be.restored  to  him,  and  that; 
in  the  mean  time,  the  borrower  is  to  pay 
him  a  certain  annual  rent  for  the  use  of  iU' 
The  borrower  may  use  it  either  aa  mr 
capital  or  as  a  stock  reserved  for  inime^ 
diate  consumption;  if  he  uses  it  as  ». 
capital,  he  employs  it  in  the  mainteneaoar 
of  productive  labourers,  who  reproduce  th* 
value  with  a  profit;  he  can  in  this  casor 
both  restore  the  capital  and  pay  the  uy*^ 
tereat,  without  alienating  or  eacroaohing^ 
upon  any  other  source  of  revenuOi  If  he 
uses  it  as  a  atock  reserved  for  immediate 
consumption,  he  acts  the  part  of  a  pro* 
dmal,  and  dissipates  in  the  maintenaooe 
oTthe  idle,  what  was  destined  for  the  aup* 
port  of  the  industrious.  He  can  in  this 
case  neither  restoro  the  capital  nor  pay 
the  interest,  without  either  alienating  or 
encroadiing  upon  some  other  source  of 
revenue,  such  aa  the  property  or  the 
rent  of  land.  The  stock  which  is  lent  at 
interest,  is  no  doubt,  occasionally  era-, 
ployed  in  both  these  ways,  but  in  the- 
former  much  more  frequently  than  in  the 
bttcr.    The  nwn  who  bocfowa  to  apcud^/ 
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will  toon  beToinedy  and  he  who  leods  to 
him  will  generally  have  occasion  to  repeat 
of  hii  folly.  To  borrow  or  to  lend  for 
sueh  a  purpose,  therefore,  is  in>  all  eascii 
where  gross  usury  is  out  of  the  question, 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  both  parlies; 
and  though  it,  no  doubt,  happens  some* 
tiinea  that  people  do  both  uie  ooo  and 
the  other,  yet  from  the  regard  that  all 
vHea  have  for  their  own  interest,  we  may 
be  assured  that  it  cannot  happon  so  very 
fVequently  as  we  are  sometimes  apt  to 
imagine.  Ask  any  rich  man  of  common 
prudence,  to  which  of  the  two  sorts  of 
people  he  has  lent  the  greater  part  of  his 
stock— to  those  who  he  thinks  will  employ 
it  praHtably,  or  to  those  who  will  ^ml  it 
idly-— he  will  laugh  at  you  for  proposing 
Ihe  Question.  Even  among  borrowers, 
therefore,  not  the  people  in  the  world 
most  famous  for  frugriity,  the  number  of 
Ihe  frugal  and  industrious  surpasses  con* 
akkrably  that  of  the  {HX)dtg&l  and  idle* 
But,  Sir,  if  the  law  is  to  interfere  with 
sespect  to  prodigals,  why  is  dieir  inter- 
fiirence  confined  to  loans  of  money? 
Why  not  extended  to  their  purchases  of 
goods  ?— modes^  by  which  prodrgals  obtain 
inonoy,  at  much  greater  disadvantage 
than  any  excess  of  interest,^-their  sales 
of  estates,  or  to  the  quantum  they  bor* 
raw,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  interest  tfaN^ 
pay  i  With  respect  to  projectors,  I  must 
<mierv»  with  Mr.  Bentham,  that  tboso 
amttifkctures  we  exult  in,  as  the  eausea 
and  ingtedients  of  national  prosperity, 
wars  originally  projects;  that  whatever  is 
sow  the  routine  of  trade,  was  once  pro* 
jeel ;  whatever  is  now  estabUslmient,  was 
at  one  time  innovation.  I  say  with  him, 
lliaa  those  who  aim  at  any  improvement, 
tinse  whose  ingenuity  stimds  in  need  of 
wwdth  for  its  assistant,  come  withm  tho 
deacription  of  projectors ;  that  to  limit  In* 
tersstto  a  rate  at  which  the  carriers  on  of 
old  and  wisU  established  trades,  are  glad 
to  bonow  it,  is  to  give  them  the  monopoly 
of  the  money  market ;  and  with  fans,  I 
also  say,  that  the  progress  of  the  pros- 
perity of  mankind  has  been  much  retarded 
Dy  these  laws. 

Another  objection  that  I  have  heard 
urged  Is,  that  in  consequenoA  of  these 
laws,  government  has  been  enabled  to 
borrow  at  a  lower  rate  then  it  could  have 
done,  if  the  rate  oi  interest  YMl  been  un-*. 
reatrained.  1^,  whatever  dhniaisbeo  the 
prosoerily  of  the  country,  most  increase 
the  aificulty  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
ohi^tsr  in  oomractiiig  for  public  loatM. 


And  here.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  all  the  governments  who  have  restrain* 
ed  the  rate  of  interest  on  private  loans, 
have  fimud  tbemaelves  haintually  com- 
pelled jtO' exceed  that  rate  in  their  public 
loans^  Indeed,  in  this  country,  so  re- 
cently after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  queen 
Anne,  as  the  drd  year  of  the  reign  of  her 
sopeeseor,  the  haiik  of  England  was  allow- 
ed to  give  a  greater  rate  di  interest  for 
nmney  borrowed,  than  the  ralefix«4  by 
law.  In  aiddition  to  all  other  oonsidcra- 
ttons,  I  think  that  it  is  unjust,  as  well  aa 
impeUtic,  to  fix  a  niayimum  on  the  pro- 
duce of  money.  Sir,  I  repeat  that  opi- 
nion, notwicbstaoding*  the  gestures  of  the 
chanceilol'  of  the  exchequer.  But,  Sir, 
ahhoogh  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
the  distresses*  of  the  cot|htry,  partioularly 
of  the  haded  interest,  in  all  iu  branches 
have  been  most  mater iallv  aggravated  (in 
■wny  instances  peodncco)  by  the  operas 
tion  of  these  laws,  I  do  not  intend  that 
the  repeal  should  immediately  take  eflect ; 
an  instantaneous  repeal,  even  of  this  most 
absurd  and  pernicious  systeip  would  not 
now  bo  in  my  opinion  ekher  desirable  or 
'  safe ;  it  would  tend  too  much  to  disturb 
existing  contracts ;  therefore  1  shall  pro- 
pose in  the  committee  to  fix  a  day  some 
yeam  distant,  aa  the  time  when  the  ope* 
ration  of  the  act  shall  commenoe.  Sir, 
viewing  these  laws  as  I  do,  as  having 
had  their  foundation  in  blind  superstition, 
to  have  been  framed  in  no  spirit  of  true 
policy,  as  adverse  to  every  just  end  of 
politiod  economy,  and  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  our  present  embarrass^ 
ments :  I  move,  ^  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Laws,  which 
resulate  or  restrain  the  Rate  of  Interest.'* 
The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  thought 
that  after  parliassent  had  borrowed  eleven 
hnodred  roiMions»  under  the  existence  of 
the  laws  in  question,  and  the  faith  of  their 
continuance,  it  would  neither'be  wise  nor 
just  to  repeal  them  at  once,  and  without 
due  deliberation.  The  system  of  our  pub- 
lic debt,  which  might  be  aftcted  by  any 
change  of  them,  imposed  upon  the  House 
the  necessity  of  caution  m  entertaining 
any  proposition  like  that  of  the  hen.  and 
learned  gentleman.  The  creditors  of  the 
state,  wm>  had  lent  their  money  when  a 
certain  system  oi  restriction  prevailed, 
might  have  reason  to  complain  of  a  want 
of  equity  and  good  faith,  if  the  laws  were 
suddenly  altei^  that  regulated  the  other 
omney  transactions  of  the  community. 
Such  a  repeal  migbl  be  vciry  injurioua  to 
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public  •«r«diu  He  did  not  stale  it  «•  hit 
poskive  belief  that  Uiis  weoM  be  tbe  con- 
Mquenee  s  but  ttili,  as  it  was  possible  such 
aeoaseqnenee  might  follo^r,  he  did  not  thtniE 
the  danger  ought  upon  slight  grounds  to 
be  rislBedi  It  was  said,  that  the  laws 
against  usur^  had  no  beneficial  ellect  in 
preventing  it,  as  they  were  in  practice 
evaded,  iknd*  only  forced  the  borrower  to 

E$f  a  higher  rate  than  he  would  otherwise 
e  fe4|oired  to  de,  if  ril  ItgtA  interference 
were  removed.  He  was  ready  to  allow 
the  trath  of  this  statement  in  some  in* 
stances ;  hot  still  he  wotrld  contend  that 
the  law,  jthough  sometimes  evaded,  served 
as  a  nde  of  direction  in  general.  At  any 
rale,  any  change  in  it  might  operate  injo- 
rioQsly  ii>  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country.  It  might  afiect  the  value  of  the 
funds,  and  shake  the  estabiiiibed  system  of 
money  transactions.  Porinft  i^e  present 
session  of  parliament  much  el  the  attention 
of  the  House  had  been  directed  to  mea- 
sures which  might  tend  to  support  eonfi- 
fieoeei  and  to  consolidate  public  credit, 
and  ft  would  be  unwise  to  entertain  rashly 
and  predpitalely  a  proposition  that  might 
remotely  endanger  them.  He  would  give 
no  opinion  upon  what  it  would  become  par- 
liament to  do  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
and  in  different  eircumstancM ;  bat  as  the 
subject  required  such  time  and  deUberation 
before,  any  measure  was  adopted  as  could 
not  be  bestowed  at  the  present  period,  he 
felt  it  ills  doty  to  move  the  previous  ques^ 
tton* 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  was  prepared  to 
vote  in  favour  of  the  original  motion,  as 
he  could  not  see  any  of  those  dangem 
likely  to  resolt  from  a  repeal  of  the  usury 
laws  which  were  apprehended  by  the  right 
hon.  geiKlenwn  opposite.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated  his  Ihars  that  the 
measure  might  affect  public  credit ;  but 
lie  had  abstained  from  bringing  forward 
the  grounds  on  which  his  fears  rested.  He 
could  not  possibly  conceive  how  this  re- 
sult could  be  procluced;  nor  had  the  right 
hon*  gentleman  m  the  least  enlightened 
him,  or  given  him  any  key  to  tmlock  his 
meaning.  If  by  public  credit  was  meant 
the  state  of  the  public  funds,  he  could  not 
imagine  the  manner  in  which  their  value 
or  security  could  be  in  the  smallest  degree 
affected  by  the  most  perfect  freedom  es- 
tablished between  the  borrower  and  the 
lender  of  money ;  but  supposing,  contrary 
to  his  opinion  or  expectation,  that  some 
effect  ahould  be  produced  on  them,  still 
ke  thought  such  a  cootmgency  was  tmi  • 


snfBcieot  obfectien  to  a  measure  that  mosc 
ao  demonstrably  contribute  to  advance  the 
general  inierests  of  the  empire.  On  the 
supposition  that  perfect  freedom  in  mone^ 
transactions  would  raise  the  rate  of  inte« 
reat,  and  cause  a  flow  of  .capital  from  the 
funds  to  the  improvement  of  land,  wooUl 
not  the  measure  be  advantageous  to  the 
country  t  Pkroprietors  anx  ious  to  impreve 
their  estates,  and  thus  to  increase  the  se» 
sources  of  the  empire,  could  not  now  pre« 
cure  a  loan  on  the  best  security,  from  the 
high  and  usurious  interest  whidi  govern* 
ment  itself  ff^^e,  and  which  it  prohi« 
bited  them  from  giving,  Oovermneat 
thos  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  money 
amrket,  and  prevented  the  improvement 
of  the  country.  In  fact,  whether  borrow* 
iog  on  tlie  security  of  funds  or  of  laod^ 
the  present  laws  that  interposed  betweee 
Ihe  cootracting  partiss  eppeared  equally 
impolitic  and  absurd.  II*  they  were  re« 
pealed,  money  could  always  be  had  upon 
good  security,  and  at  the  loivest  raSe  net 
the  situation  of  the  money  market  would 
allow.  As  matters  at  present  stood,  Ibnda 
could  indeed  be  raised  by  borrowiiig,  but 
in  a  very  circuitous  tray,  and  an  yiery  dis* 
advantageous  terms.  The  boivower  was 
obliged  to  pay  fkom  10  to  15 percent^ in* 
stesid  of  the  nied  rate,  by  the  espedients 
which  impoKtie  reslrainu  foroed  him  to 
resort  to.  The  class  of  penons  who  en* 
caged  in  these  transactions,  and  to  wbom^ 
uwD  the  state  of  the  law,  thaboiTower  wee 
obliged  to  resoit  for  supplying  hb  neoee* 
sities,  were  disposed  to  take  all  advantagee 
of  his  situation,  and  made  him  pay  double 
the  amount,  ki  the  shape  of  redeemable 
anneities^  that  he  mM  do  m  the  shape  of 
interest,  if  the  rate  was  peifectly  onre- 
svieted,  and  a  higher  interest  than 'that 
now  tdoen  made  iinr  and  honourable.  I1ie 
immense  sums  now  raised  from  people  of 
mdiffefent  cfaaraetera  would  be  obtained 
CO  equitaUe  terms  from  persons  of  a  dif- 
ferent description.  While  government 
borrowed  at  6  per  cent.,  and  in  this  man'- 
ner  regnfaited  the  market  atthat  hi^h  rale» 
it  conld  not  be  expected  that  iodrviduala 
could  be  supplied  with  loans  at  5  per  cent.» 
while  the  same  authoritv  prohibited  them 
from  oflbring  more.  Witn  the  principle 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  bill, 
which  would  remedy  this  state  of  thfne% 
he  therefore  ^tirely  concurred ;  but  oe 
had  an  objection  to  its  introduction  ia 
point  of  time.  He  thought  it  would  be 
better,  after  the  House  had  shown  e  dia^ 
pesitioA  to  entenaie  the  Measure)  te  wm^ 
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Kme  its  actual  bnactmeD  t  to  a  future  session. 
e  made  tliis  observatioD,  not  in  favour 
of  tliose  who  would  borrovr  at  a  new  rate» 
but  in  favour  of  those  who  had  borrowed 
at  the  old*  The  lender;  from  a  belief  that 
he  could  obtain  better  terms,  might  be  in- 
duced suddenly  to  call  in  his  loans,  or  the 
borrower  to  redeem  his  annuities,  and  thus 
embarrassment  might  be  produced  on  both 
aides.  Time  should  be  allowed  to  parties 
to  adjust  their  interests,  or  to  call  in  their 
mortgages.  This  was  his  reason  for  urg- 
ing delay ;  but  even  if  in  the  present  ses- 
sion the  measure  was  pressed  through  the 
llouscy  although  he  should  be  obliged  to 
express  his  disapprobation  of  its  jprecipi- 
taocy»  he  would  still  lend  it  his  suffrage  on 
account  of  its  principle.  If  the  peace  con- 
tfaiued,  stocks  might  be  expected  to  rise, 
avid  the  rate  of  interest  consequently  to 
fkll;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  no  embarrassment  would  be  produced 
by  a  change.  At  present,  while  govern- 
ment gave  6  per  cent.,  and  prohibited 
others,  under  the  penalties  of  usury,  from 
borrowing  at  above  five,  a  door  was  opened 
for  every  species  of  fraud,  falsehood,  ex- 
tortion, and  dishonesty.  He  would  ap- 
peal to  the  hon.  and  learned  attorney-ge- 
iiera)»  and  ask  him,  if  numerous  causes 
did  not  come  into  court,  in  which  he,  as 
chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  attended, 
where  the  principal  source  of  the  evil 
inight  be  traced  to  the  usury  laws  ^  If 
any  additional  reasons  were  necessary  to 
induce  a  repeal^  of  them,  these  reasons 
inight  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  rate 
of  interest  was  lowest  where  no  restrictions 
existed.  In  Holland  there  were  no  laws 
£xing  the  rate  of  interest,  and  it  had  fixed 
itself  generally  at  S  per  cent.  Thoueh 
friendly  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  be 
would  rather  wish  to  see  its  introduction 
delayed  to  a  future  session;  but  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  pressed  it  in 
this,  he  should  feel  hio^self  bound  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Preston  opposed  the  motion  on  the 
ground  that  the  bill  to  be  introduced,  if 
carried  into  a  law,  would  enable  prodigals 
And  projectors  to  borrow  money  at  rates 
which  would  involve  the  ruin  of  their  cre- 
ditors as  well  as  of  themselves.  He  had 
beard  much  of  Mr.  Bentham'sbook  against 
the  usury  laws,  but  he  had  never  looked 
into  it  tiU  that  morning.  With  little  trou- 
ble he  thought  he  could  answer  every  pro- 
position be  had  advanced  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  member  of  the  House.  The 
lioo.  and  learned  gentl^ipaa  di«Gua»ed  at 
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some  length  doctrines  connected  with  the 
subject,  dbpoted  some  of  Mr.  Bentham*a 
principles,  and  reorubeted  warmly  the 
system  of  redeemable  annuities,  and  con* 
eluded  by  pledging  himself  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  which  went  to  abo* 
lish  a  law  that  had,so  long  stood  on  our 
atatute  book. 

Sir  John  Nemport  thought  that  his  two 
hon.  friends  bad  made  out  a  sufficient  caso 
against  the  usury  laws,  and  justly  d^led 
upon  the  House  to  annul  them.  HoUand 
had  been  adverted  to  as  a  precedenti  and' 
be  allowed  that  the  example  of  that  coun* 
try*,  furnished  powerful  authority.  The 
evils  of  tl^e  present  system  were  apparent* 
and  the  inconsistency  of  the  law  and,  tho 
practice  of  government,  striking.  When 
the  state  prohibited  a  rate  of  interest  from 
being  given  by  others  which  it  itself  gave^ 
it  forced  individuals  to  take  circuitous 
methods  to  supply  their  necessities,  and 
thus  increased  the  cbaiges  to  wUch  the  v 
were,  liable.  The  consequence  of  this 
systeio  was,  that  no  money  was  lent  at  the 
legal  interest;  and  the  fetters  of  the  law* 
as  they  could  not  be  borne,  were  generally 
evaded.  The  wliole  money  transactions 
of  the  country  were  managed  in  a  manner 
to  defeat  the  law  by  which  they  were  re« 
strained.  So  far  was  the  annuity  systeo^ 
carried,  that  respectable  individuals  vested 
their  funds  in  it.  In  a  marriage  settle* 
ment,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  it  was 
thought  for  the  interest  of  the  parties  that 
money  should  be  taken  at  a  mortgage*  and 
laid  out  in  anAuities.  The  chancellor  of 
the  excheouer  had  objected  to  the  bill,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  affect  the  funds, 
but  as  bia  hon.  friend  on  the  floor,  had 
mentioned,  he  had  stated  no  reasons  for 
entertaining  such  an  opinion.  His  hoot 
friend  had  justly  answered  this  objection^ 
even  though  well  founded,  by  observing* 
with  his  characteristic  spirit  and  liberality* 
that  such  an  apprehension  would  not  deter 
himself,  who  liad  so  great  an  interest  ia 
the  funds,  nor  should  influence  parliament 
to  oppose  the  measure.  The  British  mer* 
cliants  should  be  left  to  consult  their  owa 
interests  in  making  their  own  compacts 
with  regard  to  money,  and  by  doing  so 
they  would  best  consult  the  interests  of 
the  public.  Money  should,  like  any  othev 
commodity,  be  lefl  to  find  its  own  valuo 
in  the  market.  This  principle  was  so  plaia 
and  so  undeniable,  that  half  an  hour*s  re* 
flection  would  be  sufficient  both  to  com<« 
prehend  its  nature,  and  to  be  convinced 
of  iU  irutb.    The  common  inurests  of  that 
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borrovrer  and  leDder  would  best  be  con- 
•idted  tn  a  bargain  to  which  they  should 
matnally  consent  without  legislatiTe  interfe- 
rence. The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  with  ereat  reverence  for  the  statute- 
book,  hud  asked,  would  we  abolish  a 
law  that  had  so  long  stood  on  it.  His 
answer  was^  yes,  when  he  found  its  opera- 
tion worse  than  useless.  If  no  measure 
was  to  be  removed  from  the  statute-book 
because  it  once  stood  there,  their  acts  on 
the  subject  of  usury  would  be  found  in  the 
same  page  with  those  relative  to  sorcerers 
and  witches. 

•  The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
Teal  que»tion  was,  whether  the  House 
sliould  at  once,  at  this  period  of  the  ses- 
aion,  adopt  a  measure  that  would  produce 
aoch  important  alterations  in  all  pur  money 
transactions,  or  whether,  as  it  was  propos* 
cd  on  the  other  side,  it  should  postpone 
the  consideration  of  it  to  a  time  when  it 
could  be  properly  investigated.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  all  the. arguments  used 
by  the  hon. gentlemen  opposite,  showed  the 
propriety  of  taking  a  due  consideration 
of  tne  subject  under  all  its  bearings.  He 
was  not  in  a  proper  condition  at  present 
to  give  a  decisive  opinion  either  for  or 
against  the  continuance  of  the  usury  laws, 
but  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  voting 
for  the  previous  question,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain time  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Abercromlfie  supported  the  motion. 
He  agreed  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
measure  might  produce  a  great  shock,  and 
perhaps,  even  raise  the  rate  of  interest ; 
tnit  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately and  permanently  decrease  it.  He 
iuggested  the  propriety  of  introducing  in- 
to the  bill  some  provision  to  protect  those 
who  had  already  borrowed  money  against 
the  first  eilect  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  had  proposed  the 
present  measure  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
community.  He  wasconvinced  that  the  ex- 
travagance of  many  young  men  was  much 
more  destructive  to  them  H  present  than 
if  there  were  no  laws  to  regulate  the  rate 
of  interest.  He  did  not  think  it  practica- 
ble to  introdace  any  provision  in  the  bill  to 
protect  those  who  had  already  borrowed 
money,  but  the  measure  itself  would  pro- 
vide  a  remedy,  because  the  mortgagee 
would  have  it  m  his  power  to  give  as  good 
security  as  the  mortgager  might  hope  to 
proeore  io  any  other  quarter.  He  wished 
the  measure,  however,  not  to  be  pressed 
€»  without  doe  time  for  cooeidemtKm, 

(VOL,  XXXIV.) 


Mr.  Finlay  was  surprised  that  the  pre- 
vious question  should  have  been  movea  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whose 
opinions  had,  he  thought,  been  lately  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  the  measure.  He 
should  rather  have  expected  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee.  He 
could  sec  no  reason  why  restrictiona 
should  be  placed  on  ^oney,  when  they 
were  not  on  land,  except  that  government 
wanted  a  monopoly  of  the  one,  and  not  of 
the  other.  Besides  there  were  different 
legal  decisions  on  this  point.  In  Scotland 
that  was  not  admitted  to  be  usury  which 
had  been  decided  to  be  so  in  £ngland. 
The  sooner  this  system  was  quashed, 
therefore,  the  better  for  the  interests  of 
all  parties. 

Mr.  B,  Sham  considered  the  hon.  and 
learned  Serjeant  intitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  country  for  having  brought  forward 
the  present  subject,  at  the  same  time* 
looking  to  its  great  importance  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  appeared  to  b%  received 
by  the  House,  he  hoped  there  would,  on 
his  part,  be  no  objection  to  its  remaining 
over  for  another  session.   The  honourable 
attorney-general    had    said,    that   much 
learning  was  not  necessary  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  question ;  and  if  it 
had  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  House,  but  having  some 
practical  experience  he  was  desirous  of 
offerinc  a  remark  on  the  injurious  opera- 
tion ofthe  law  in  its  present  state.    Whe- 
ther the  rate  of  interest  were  fixed  at  4  or 
5  per  cent.,  the  laws  respecting  usury 
should  be  so  clear  that  <<  he  who  runs 
might    read;"    as   the  case  now    stood, 
such  was  the  ignorance  of  their  nature 
and  effect,  that  two  persons  should  as 
nearly  as  possible  perform  the  same  acts, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  trifling  unnoticed 
difference,  while  the  one  was  considered 
to  have  conducted  himself  in  an  honoura- 
ble  mercantile  manner,  the  other,  with 
intentions  equally  upright,  was  threatened 
with  an  action  for  usury,  and,  in  the  un** 
certainty  of  what  the  event  might  be, 
rather  than  risk  his  character  and  a  penalty 
of  four  times  the  value,  was  compelled  to 
forego  his  debt  altogether.    The  learned 
gentleman  opposite  (the  attorney-general) 
in  his  professional  practice  must  have  had 
to  advocate  causes  in  which,  though  a 
client  might  be  legally  intitled  to  a  ver- 
dict, the  grand  moral  principle  was  totally 
loot  sight  of,  "  of  doing  to  others  as  you 
would  be  done  unto.*' 
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statements  which  bad  been  made^  aod  ex« 


Mr.  H,  Martin  supported  the  motioD. 

General  Thorntoit  wished  some  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  subject,  and 
hoped  that  the  learned  gentleman  would 
withdraw  his  motion,  and  that  a  select 
committee  would  be  appointed.  < 

Mr.  Serjeant  OnsluiOf  in  consequence  of 
the  opinionsexpressedby  many  gentlemen, 
who  thought  with  him  upon  this  subject, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, intimating  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
would  bring  it  forward  at  a  future  period, 
when  it  was  likely  to  be  received  with 
greater  unanimity.  He  hoped  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  would  likewise  with- 
draw his  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer  having 
signified  his  consent,  Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  with- 
drew his  motion. 

Persecution  of  the  Protestants 
OF  France.]  Sir  Samuel  Romillt/  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  sub- 
ject which  had  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression out  of  doors,  although  it  had  been 
but  incidentally  mentioned  within  those 
walls;  and  of  which  it  would  be  extremely 
to  be  lamented  if  the  session  were  allowed 
to  pass  without  notice  being  taken.  Every 
hon.  gentleman  who  heard  him  must  know 
that  in  the  course  of  last  autumn  reports 
reached  this  country  of  extreme  acts  of 
violence  committed  in  the  southern  de- 
partments of  France.  These  reports  made 
a  deep  impression  in  this  country ;  meet- 
ings were  held,  resolutions  were  adopted, 
and  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers was  entered  into,  with  that  genero- 
sity which  ever  characterised  the  British 
public,  when  they  saw  occasion  for  their 
benevolent  interposition.  On  a  sudden, 
however,  an  extraordinary  turn  was  given 
to  the  popular  feeling.  Although  the 
meetings  which  he  had  described  had  not 
taken  place  without  a  previous  communi- 
cation with  his  majesty's  ministers,  yet  the 
latter  subsequently  affected  to  think  them 
improper,  and  evinced  a  disposition,  which 
he  was  sorry  to  say  proved  succesful,  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject.  A  letter  was  written  by  the  duke 
of  Wellington  *  denying  tiie  truth  of  the 

*  The  following  is  a  Copy  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  Letter.  It  was  addressed 
to  Mr,  T.  Wilks  and  Mr.  T.  Pellat.  Secre- 
taries  to  the  Protestant  Society  for  Pro- 
tection of  Religious  Liberty  ;— . 


pressive  of  his  grace's  conviction  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  king  of  France  towards 
the  Protestants,  and  of  his  disposition 
to  extend  towards  them  his  royal  protec- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  letter  was  very 
great ;  and  in  alluding  to  it  in  that  House, 
a  noble  lord  had  taunted  those  who  had 
previously  mentioned  the  subject,  and  had 
expressed  his  hope  that  it  would  be  a  les- 
son to  them  not  to  take  up  a  similar  ques* 
tion  on  such  light  grounds.  The  city  of 
London,  too,  having  thought  proper  to 
present  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent 
on  the  occasion,  were  received  very  gra- 
ciously by  his  royal  highness,  but  were 
given  to  understand  that  although  bis 
royal  highness  was  perfectly  disposed  to 
interpose  his  good  offices  in  favour 
of  the  Protestants  on  a  proper  occasion, 
that  that  was  not  a  time  in  which  his 
interference  was  at  all  called  for. 

In  bringing  forward  this  question  at  the 
present  moment,  he  had  no  intention  to 
accuse  his  majesty's  ministers  of  crimi- 
nality. He  could  not  think  so  ill  of  them 
as  to  believe  that  if  they  knew  what  had 
really  taken  place,  or  in  what  manner  the 
French  government  had  conducted  itself^ 
they  would,  because  they  were  desirous  to 
support  a  government  to  which  they  wished 
well,  have  misrepresented  the  facts.  All 
that  he  complained  of  was,  that  they  had 
been  too  credulous,  and  that  they  had 
listened  with  too  little  suspicion  to  the  as- 
surances of  the  French  government  on 
the  subject.  To  the  consideration  of  this 
question  he  brought  no  party  feeling.  It 
became  him  to  state  fairly,  and  without 
exaggeration,  the  facts  which,  after  much 
anxious  inquiry  both  by  letter  and  in 
person,  had  come  to  his  knowledge  with 
respect  to  it.  He  might  be  mistaken. 
He  might  have  been  misinformed.  He 
should  be  extremely  glad  to  have  it  proved 
to  him  that  the  alleged  crimes  had  not 
been  committed.  But  after  having  taken 
the  utmost  pains  in  the  investigation  no 
doubt  remained  in  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. Much  had  been  said  of  the  injury 
which  the  French  Protestants  might  sus- 
tain from  the  interference  in  their  behalf 
of  the  British  public.  That  the  dexlial  oa 
the  part  of  the  British  authorities  of  the 

**  Gentlemen;  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  your  letter  of  the  21th  inst.,  and 
I  take  tlie  earliest  opportunity  of  replying 
to  it. 

*<  I  have  every  recion  to  believe  thai  the 
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existence  of  the  alleged  outrages  had  done 
the  Protestants  much  harm  he  well  knew. 
The  duke  of  Wellington's  letter  had  been 
printed  at  Nismea,  and  scattered  about 
that  town  with  great  activity  by  the  Ca- 
tholics. It  had  filled  the  Protestants  with 
the  utmost  const ernation,  taking,  as  it  did, 
from  the  oppressors  the  only  restraint  to 
which  they  had  until  that  period  been  sub- 
jecty  and  from  the  oppressed  their  last 
hope  and  consolation.  So  far  was  the 
previous  expression  of  British  opinion 
from  injuring  the  Protestants,  that  as  no- 
thing was  better  calculated  to  produce 
that  effect,  so  nothing  did  afford  them  so 
much  real  relief  as  that  expression. 

There  were  three  questions  for  the 
House  to  consider:  1st,  whether  the  al- 
leged outrages  had  really  been  com* 
mitted?  2dly,  whether  they  had  pro- 
ceeded from  political  or  from  religious 
causes?  3dly,  whether  the  French  go- 
vernment had  afforded  any  protection  to 
their  Protestant  subjects?  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  the  House  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  transactions 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  department 

public,  and  the  society  of  which  you  are 
the  secretaries,  have  been  mitiin formed  re- 

farding  what  is  passing  in  the  south  of 
Vance. 
<*  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  violent 
contests  in  a  country  in  which  the  people 
are  divided,  not  only  by  a  difference  of 
religion,  but  likewise  by  a  diff*ercnce  of  po- 
litical opinion,  and  that  while  the  religion 
of  every  individual  is  in  general  the  sign  of 
the  political  party  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  at  a  moment  of  peculiar  political  iu- 
teresty  and  of  weakness  in  the  government 
on  account  of  the  mutiny  of  the  army,  that 
the  weaker  party  should  suffer,  and  tliat 
much  injustice  and  violence  bhould  be  com- 
mitted by  individuals  of  the  more  numerous 
preponderating  party.  But  as  tar  as  1  have 
any  knowledge,  acquired  during  my  stay 
at  this  court  last  year,  and  since  the  entry 
of  the  allies  into  Paris,  the  government 
have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  south  of  France,  and  to 
protect  all  his  majesty's  subjects  in  con- 
formity with  his  majesty's  promise  in  bis 
royaJ-charter,  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gious duties,  according  to  their  several  per- 
suasions, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  se- 
veral privileges,  whatever  may  be  their  re- 
ligioiw  persuasion!. 
**  In  a  recent  instancei  aa  officefi  general 


of  the  Gard,  the  chief  seat  of  the  perse- 
cution of  tlie  Protestants  (for  no  general 
persecution  had  occurred,  nor  had  any 
disposition  been  evinced  towards  it),  with- 
out in  the  first  place  putting  them  in  pos- 
«ession  of  the  condition  of  that  part  of 
France  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  present  king.  The  departtnent  of  the 
Gard  and  its  neighbourhood  were  the 
parts  of  France,  or  rather  of  Europe,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion were  first  disseminated.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountains  of  Cevennes,  for 
a  century  befotc  the  time  of  Luther, 
were  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  theiv 
doctrine,  and  the  innocence  of  their  lives. 
They  remained  unmolested  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  their  religious  opinions  until  sooa 
after  the  Reformation,  when  a  persecution 
of  them  commenced.  This  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Francis  1st,  wheii 
many  villages  in  Uiat  department  were 
destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants,  men,  wo« 
men,  and  children,  put  to  death.  There 
first  appeared  the  bloody  effects  of  that 
persecuting  spirit  which  subsequently 
spread  over  France,  and  was  exhibited  in 

those  various  massacres  so  disgraceful  to 

■^— ■  -  111      II     '    — ' 

La  Garde,  was  sent  down  to  Nismes,  spe- 
cially, by  government,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  affairs  in  that  country,  and  upon 
Ills  first  report  he  had  orders  to  open  the 
Protestant  churches,  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  content  between  the  parties,  had 
been  closed.  lie  was  severely  wounded 
when  in  the  execution  of  these  orders;  and 
I  have  been  informed  by  good  author ity, 
that  his  royal  highness  the  Due  d'Angou- 
lenie  has  since  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  against  those  who  had  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  execution,  by  ge- 
neral La  Garde,  of  the  orders  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

<*  1  inclose  a  copy  of  the  king's  ordon- 
nance,  issued  in  consequence  of  this  event* 
which  sufficiently  shows  the  views  and  in- 
tentions of  the  government. 

'<  I  have  further  to  inform  you,  that  it  is 
not  true  that  the  salaries  of  the  Protestant 
ministers  have  been  discontinued  by  the 
king  of  France. 

**  I  trust,  that  what  I  have  above  stated, 
will  convince  the  society  of  which  ^'ou  are 
the  secretaries,  that  the  king  of  1  ranee's 
government  at  least  are  not  to  blame  on 
account  of  the  unforttinate  circumstances 
which  have  occurred  in  the  south  of  France. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

( Signed)  Wellingtok.*' 
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the  character  of  that  nation.    Afler  this 
time*  the  Protestants  in  France  enjoyed 
for  a  period  perfect  liberty.    During  that 
neriod  thej  resorted  in  such  numbers  to 
J^jsmes,  as  to  form  nearly  a  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place.    In  1685, 
however,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  took  place,  through  the  supersti- 
tion of  Louis  14tb,  and  the  ambition  of 
his  minister  Louvois.     Then,  too,  those 
dragonades  were  invented,  the  mention  of 
which  must  cause  every  one  to  shudder. 
Whole  provinces  were  to  be- converted  by 
regiments  of  dragoons,  and  the  minister 
dared  to  represent  to  his  king  that  he  had 
effected  an  object  most  agreeable  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  that  all  France  con- 
tained nothing  but  Catholics,  and  no  here- 
tics*    In    those  times  Protestants  were 
proceeded  against,  not  as  Protestants,  but 
as  heretics,  or,  as  they  were  called,  "  Les 
nouveaux  convertis."  What  was  their  con- 
dition till  17S7,  two  years  previous  to  the 
revolution  ?  If  any  persons  were  found  at- 
tending Protestant  service,  they  were  pu- 
nished with  the  galleys  for  life.     The  mi- 
Ulster  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  if  any 
persons  harboured  him  in  their  house,  or 
facilitated    his    escape,    they  were  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  for  life.     Such  was 
the  state  of  the  laws  respecting  the  Pro- 
testants up  to  that  period.     French  legis- 
lators ateo  said,  that  however  severe  in 
their  enactments,  they  were  mild  in  their 
administration.    And  what  did  they  ad- 
duce as  a  proof  of  the  leniency  with 
which  they  were  administered? — that  in 
the  period  that  elapsed  between  1745  and 
1770,  only  eight  Protestant  ministers  had 
been  hanged !    The  marriages  of  Protes- 
tants were  declared  illegal;  their  children 
were  bastards,  and  the  government  might 
take  them  away  to  educate  them  in  the 
Catholic  religion.     At  seven  years  of  age, 
a  Protestant  child  was  authorized  to  be- 
come a  Catholic.    In  a  particular  instance, 
forty  marriages  had  been  annulled,  the 
husbands  sent   to  the   galleys,   and  the 
wives  to  hospitals  as  common  prostitutes. 
These  laws  remained  in  force  till  1787, 
when  Louis  16th  softened  them,  desirous 
to    make  his  subjects  happy,  and  sur- 
rounded by  ministers  disposed  to  second 
his  disposition.     Among  his  papers  had 
been  found  a  memorial  from  his  secretary 
of  state,  the  baron  de  Brelcuil,  in  favour 
ef  the  Protestants,  and  letters  from  the  cele- 
brated M.  de  Malsherbes  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; and  their  grievances,  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  removed  by  that  unforlunate 


sovereign,  had  not  his  throne  been  over* 
thrown  by  the  torrent  of  the  rerolotioiif 
amidst  his  wishes  to  establish  constitu- 
tional liberty.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  revolution  was,  to  restore  the  Protes* 
tants  to  a  perfect  equality  of  privileges. 
They  were  declared  admissible  to  all  civil 
offices  without  distinction ;  and  one  of 
their  ministers,  Rabaut  St.  Etienne,  was 
elected  preaident  of  the  national  assembly. 
The  Protestants,  with  the  feelings  natural 
to  men,  could  not  but  applaud  and  admire 
a  work  by  which  they  were  raised,  from 
being  outcasts  in  society,  and  from  a  state 
of  degradation  and  infamy,  to  that  of 
citizens  with  equal  rights.  This,  how- 
ever, had  been  oojeoted  to  them  by  some 
persons  as  matter  of  reproach;  but  he 
trusted  he  should  be  able  to  show,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House,  that  all  that  had 
been  said  of  their  being  revolutionists  and 
Buonapartists  in  a  peculiar  degree  was 
perverted  and  misrepresented.  He  would 
assert,  that  in  those  scenes  of  horror  which 
soon  disgraced  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion, not  one  Protestant  was  found  to  be 
an  actor.  Of  course  he  must  here  be 
supposed  to  speak  generally,  as  6ir  as  his 
information  extended.  He  acknowledged, 
indeed,  that  some  of  them  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  king,  but  all  of  them  with  the  ad^ 
dition  of  the  appel  au  peupie^  which,  if 
not  displaying  aue  firmness,  at  least  dis* 
covered  their  wish  to  save  the  monarch. 
There  was  not  one  Protestant  a  member 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard;  and  of  the  ISO 
persons  who  were  guillotined  by  its  orders 
at  Nismes,  more  than  100  were  Protes- 
tants, though  the  Protestants  farmed  only 
about  one-third  of  the  population.  The 
population  of  the  department  of  thfe  Gard 
consisted  of  320,000  souls,  of  whom 
100,0Q0  were  Protestants.  At  Nismes, 
the  proportion  was  still  higher.  The 
whole  population  of  that  city  was  40,000 
souls,  and  the  Ccftholics  amounted  to 
25,000,  and  the  Protestants  to  15,000. 
They  were  all  on  the  side  of  moderation 
and  of  justice.  He  did  not  speak  this 
invidiously,  but  as  was  usual  in  a  sect 
which  formed  the  minority,  many  of  whom 
were  opulent,  greater  regularity  of  con- 
duct and  correctness  of  morals  were 
generally  found  to  prevail.  The  Protes- 
tants being  thus  restored  to  th^  rank  of 
citizens,  all  religious  animosities  seened 
to  subside  in  the  south  of  France.  In 
180fi|  Buonapart^i  being  then  fint  consul. 
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procured  the  eogctnient  of  a  law  which 
placed  their  religion  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Catholic  faith  in  point  of 
cstaUisbment  and  privilege.  Could  it  he 
matter  of  reproach  to  them  that  they  were 
grateful  for  this  favour.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible but  that  they  must  have  felt  attach- 
ment to  him  for  it.  Hence,  however,  it 
was  deemed  proper  by  some  that  they 
should  be  stigmatised  as  Buonapartists. 
There  was  no  foundation  for  the  assertion 
that  any  partiality  was  shown  to  them  by 
Buonapart6.  There  was  not  one  Protes- 
tant prefect  or  commandant  of  depart- 
ment appointed  by  him ;  none  of  them 
^ied  the  tribunals  of  justice;  and  pro- 
bably one  reason  of  this  might  be,  that 
before  the  revolution  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law. 
It  was  not  improbable,  however,  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  Protestants  being  thus 
placed  on  a  level  with  their  former  masters 
might  excite  a  ranklinff  jealousy  in  the 
latter,  which  would  bredc  out  on  the  first 
convenient  opportunity. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when,  in 
April  1814,  Louis  18th  was  restored.  At 
that  period  Buonaparte  had  become  as 
odious  at  Nisroes  as  every  where  else  in 
France  The  people  were  worn  down  by 
the  taxes  and  the  conscription.  In  the 
department  of  the  Gard  this  was  more 
severely  felt,  for  although  the  population 
was  not  (io  great,  the  property  was  ex  ten* 
aive ;  and  he  believed,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  said  on  the  subject,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Louis  18th, 
the  joy  manifested  at  Nismes  was  great 
and  unanimous.  The  Protestants  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  as  muph 
ardour  and  sincerity  as  the  Catholics. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  course  of  the  ten 
months  which  elapsed  before  the  occur- 
rence of  that  unhappy  event  which  filled 
Europe  with  alarm,  a  considerable  change 
of  opinion  took  place  in  the  Protestant 
mind.  There  had  returned  to  Nismes  in 
that  interval  persons  who  had  long  been 
absent  from  that  phce,  and  who  enter- 
tained a  great  jealousy  of  the  Protestants. 
By  the  interference  of  those  persons  a 
tendency  was  exhibited  to  return  to  the 
old  system.  The  Protestants  were  insult- 
ed in  the  streets  by  the  populace ;  songs 
were  sung  in  ridicule  of  them;  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  ad- 
verted to,  and  the  agitators  expressed  the 
satisfaction  which  thejr  ahonld  soon  feel 
in  washing  their  hands  m  Protestant  blood ; 
the  Protestanu  wei«  threatened  with  ex* 


termination;  they  were  told  that  there 
should  be  but  one  religion ;  gibbets  were 
drawn  on  their  doors.  This  was  the 
situation  of  things  when  in  March  1815 
Buonaparte  suddenly  re- appeared  in  the 
south  of  France.  On  this  occasion  the 
Protestants  expressed  the  same  zeal  and 
determination  as  the  Catholic  subjects  of 
Louis.  A  declaration  was  issued  at  Nismes 
on  the  IStb  of  March,  signed  by  the  mu- 
nicipal body,  and  the  most  distinguished 
inhabitants,  among  whom  were  the  Pro- 
testant ministers,  and  a  great  majority  of 
Protestants,  expressive  of  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  king.  Soon  after  this  the 
duke  d'Angouldme  appeared  among 
them.  It  hm  been  alleged  as  an  offence 
aginst  the  Protestants,  that  they  had  not 
joined  the  duke's  army,  as  it  was  expected 
they  would  do.  It  was  true,  they  had 
not  done  so;  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  they  should  not  be  very  zealous  on 
the  subject,  when  the  treatment  which 
they  had  experienced  daring  the  short 
reign  of  Louis  was  recollected. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  the  authority  of 
Buonaparte  was  proclaimed  at  Nismes; 
on  the  15th  of  July,  that  of  Louis  18th 
was  re-established.  It  had  been  re- 
presented, during  the  reign  of  Buonapart6, 
from  the  Srd  of  April  to  the  15th  of  Julj, 
that  acts  of  the  greatest  violence  had  been 
committed  by  the  Protestants  towards  the 
Catholics;  and  eve/y  thing  that  took 
place  subsequently,  had  been  represented 
to  be  mere  acts  of  retaliation  and  revenge. 
The  fact  was  however  that  no  such  acts 
of  violence  had  been  committed  by  the 
Protestants.  Of  this  he  had  been  assured 
on  the  best  authority.  During  that  pe- 
riod the  town  had  been  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Catholic,  general  Gilly*  After 
the  15th  of  July,  many  of  the  royalists 
from  the  duke  d*Angoul6me's  army,  and 
from  various  adjoining  places,  flocked  to 
Nismes;  the  garrison,  consisting  of  two 
MAndred  men,  laid  down  their  arms,  but, 
shocking  to  relate,  were,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, killed  in  cold  blood.  Now  com- 
menced the  persecution  of  the  Protes- 
tants; their  houses  were  pulled  down, 
their  furniture  was  burnt,  the  rich  were 
laid  under  severe  contribution,  and  the 
lower  orders  exposed  to  the  utmost  cruel* 
ties.  The  greater  part  of  these  unfortu- 
nate people  were  manufacturers,  llieir 
persecutors  destroyed  their  looms  and  all 
their  implements  of  industry,  knowing  that 
by  such  a  proceeding  they  would  totally 
deprive  them  of  all  means  of  aubiistence. 
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will  toon  bemtnedy  and  he  who  lends  to 
him  will  generally  have  occasion  to  repeat 
of  his  folly.  To  borrow  or  to  lend  for 
•oeh  a  purpose^  thereforsi  is  in.  all  cascsi 
where  gross  usur^  is  out  of  the  questioDi 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  both  parlies; 
and  thoQgh  it,  no  doubt,  happens  some- 
times that  people  do  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  yet  from  the  regard  that  all 
men  have  for  their  own  interest,  we  may 
be  assured  that  it  cannot  happen  so  very 
iVequently  as  we  are  sometimes  apt  to 
imagine.  Ask  any  rich  man  of  oommon- 
prudence,  to  which  of  the  two  sorts  of 
people  he  has  lent  the  greater  part  of  his 
stock-- to  those  who  he  thinks  will  employ 
k  piioiltabiy«  or  to  those  who  will  s^nd  it 
idly-^e  will  famgh  at  you  for  proposing 
Iha  question.  Even  amon(^  borrowers, 
therefore^  net  the  people  m  the  world 
most  famous  for  fraf^ity,  the  mimber  of 
the  fhigal  and  industrious  surpasses  eonr 
•Merably  that  of  the  prodigal  and  idle. 
But,  Sir,  if  the  law  is  to  interfere  with 
sespeet  to  prodigals,  why  is  their  inter* 
ftrenee  confined  to  loans  of  money} 
Why  not  extended  to  their  purchases  of 
goods  ?— modes  by  which  prodrgids  obtans 
BBoaoy,  at  much  greater  disadvancsge 
Aaa  any  excess  of  interesti-^their  sales 
of  estates,  or  to  the  quantum  they  bor- 
sow,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  interest  they 
fKj  i  With  remect  to  projectors,  I  must 
obeerftt  with  Mr.  Bentham,  tint  tliose 
nrniiiifanturss  we  exult  in,  as  the  eaoses 
mud  tagredients  of  national  prosperity, 
ware  originally  projects;  that  whatever  is 
BOW  the  routine  of  trade,  was  onee  pro* 
jeet;  whatever  is  new  establishment,  was 
at  one  time  innovation.  I  si^  with  him, 
Aat  those  who  aim  at  any  iaaproveasent, 
these  iHiose  iograuity  stcusds  in  need  of 
wwdth  Ibr  its  assistaat,  oome  within  the 
deecfiptiOB  of  projectors ;  that  to  Kmit  in* 
tsrestto  a  rate  at  which  the  carriers  on  of 
old  and  mM  established  trades^  are  gtad 
to  barrow  it,  is  to  give  them  the  monopoly 
of  the  money  market ;  and  with  bin,  I 
stes  say,  that  the  progreM  of  the  pros* 
perity  of  mankind  has  bMi  much  retarded 
tpy  these  laws. 

Another  objection  that  I  have  heard 
urged  is,  that  in  conseqaeooA  of  these 
laws,  govermnent  has  been  enabled  to 
borroar  at  a  lower  rate  dian  it  eouhi  have 
dsiM,  if  the  rate  of  interest  hid  been  un*- 
leatrained.  Sir,  whatever  dimiaisbea  the 
protperily  of  the  country,  must  inciease 
the  difieaity  of  the  ebaacellor  of  the  ex- 
eh<fiii  hi  C0iili«ctuig  ton  public  leans. 


And  here,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  ............g, 

thai  aU  the  goWhmmente  who  have  restrain* 
ed  the  rate  ef  interest  on  private  loans, 
have  fband  thenmelves  habiiuaUy  com* 
ndled  to- exceed  that  rate  in  their  puUie 
loans^  Indeed,  ia  this  cenatry,  so  re- 
cently after  the  paising  of  the  act  of  queeii 
Anne,  as  the  drd  year  of  tiie  reign  of  her 
sujcceseor,  the  baiuc  of  Englsnd  was  aiiow« 
ed  to  give  a  greater  mte  of  iotsrest  for 
n^oney  borrowed,  ihsn  the  rate  fixed  by 
law.  In  addition  to  aU  other  oonsldera* 
ttons,  I  thinic  that  is  is  unjust,  as  well  aa 
impeUtic,  to  fof.  a  niayimttm  on  the  pro« 
duce  of  money.  Sir,  I  repeat  that  opi- 
nion, notwatlMtaoding'the  gestures  of  the 
dwnceUoit  ^of  the  exdieqoer.  But,  Sir, 
akhoogh  I  am- decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
the  distrcsBerof  tlie  ooiintry,  partioulsriy 
of  the  iapded.  interest,  in  all  iM  branches 
have  been  most  mater iallv  aggravated  (in 
Bumy  instaDces  pooducca^  by  the  operaf 
eion  of  timse  laws,  I  do  not  intend  that 
the  repeal  irimnld  immediately  take  eflS^t  ( 
an  instantaneous  repeal,  even  of  this  most 
absurd  and  pernicious  system  wodd  not 
now  be  in  my  opinion  either  desirable  or 
'safe;  i^  would  tend  too  nuichtodiMiib 
existing  coniracts ;  therefore  1  shall  pro* 
pose  in  tiie  comrnittse  to  fix  a  dsy  sonw 
years  distant,  as  the  time  when  the  ope* 
ration  of  the  act  shall  commence.  Sir, 
viewing  tluae  laws  as  I  do,  as  having 
had  their  ibundation  in  blind  superstition, 
to  have  been  framed  in  no  spirit  of  true 
polioy,  as  adverse  to  every  just  end  of 
political  economy,  and  as  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  causes  of  our  present  embarrass* 
meats :  I  move,  *'  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Iaws,  which 
resttlate  or  restrain  the  Rate  of  Interest.'* 
j^K  Chancellor  of  the  Excke^er  thought 
that  dter  parliassent  had  borrowed  eleven 
hnndred  millions,  under  the  existence  of 
the  laws  In  question,  and  the  faith  of  their 
oontiaoaace,  it  would  neither^be  wise  nor 
just  to  repeal  them  at  once,  and  without 
due  deKberstton.  Hie  system  of  our  pub* 
He  debt,  which  might  he  sJbcted  by  any 
change  of  them,  imposed  upon  the  House 
the  necessity  of  caution  m  entertaining 
ai^  proposition  like  that  of  the  hon.  and 
learaed  gentleman.  The  creditors  of  the 
state,  wIk>  had  lent  their  money  when  a 
certam  system  of  restriction  prevailed, 
might  have  reason  to  complsin  of  a  want 
of  equity  and  good  faith,  if  the  laws  were 
suddenly  altered  that  regulated  the  other 
money  tiansaetions  of  the  community. 
Such  a  xep^  night  be  vegr  iojurioua  to 
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pubUe  •credit.  He  did  n^  Mate  it  es  fait 
poMlive  btlief  that  this  wo«ld  be  the  con<* 
•equenoe  i  but  still,  as  it  was  possible  such 
aeoiseqaenee  might  folIo«r,hedid  not  think 
Che  deuger  ought  upon  slight  grounds  to 
he  risked^  It  was  said^that  the  laws 
against^  usiir^  had  no  beneficial  effect  in 
preventing  it,  as  they  were  in  praetioe 
•vddedi  ilnd*  only  forced  the  borrower  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  than  he  would  otherwise 
be  required  to  do,  if  ril  legal  interference 
were  Temofedk  He  was  ready  to  aHow 
the  tiuth  of  this  scatement  in  some  in* 
stances ;  bot  still  he  would  contend  that 
the  lawi  .though  sometimes  evaded,  served 
as  a  role  of  direction  in  general.  At  any 
rale,  any  change  in  it  mig^t  operate  inja- 
riously  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
couatry*  It  might  afieet  the  value  of  the 
funds,  and  shake  the  estaWiUbed  system  of 
money  transactions.  During  the  present 
aeasion  of  parliament  much  ef  the  attention 
of  the  House  had  been  directed  to  iiiea*> 
aurea  which  might  tend  to  supoort  confi- 
dencct  and  to  conselhlate  public  credit, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  entertain  rashly 
and  precipitately  a  propositsoo  that  might 
remotely  endanger  them.  He  wonki  give 
no  opinion  upon  what  it  would  become  par- 
liament to  do  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
and  in  different  etrcumstances ;  bat  as  the 
subject  required  such  ttmo  and  deUheration 
before,  any  measure  was  adopted  as  could 
not  be  bestowed  at  the  present  period,  he 
felt  it  ills  duty  to  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion* 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  was  prepared  to 
vote  in  favour  of  Uie  oriainal  motion,  as 
he  could  not  see  any  of  those  dmigers 
likely  to  result  fh>m  a  repeal  of  the  usury 
laws  which  were  apprehended  by  the  right 
hon.  geiHleman  opposite.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated  his  tkan  that  the 
measure  might  aifect  publte  credit ;  but 
lie  had  abstained  from  bringing  forward 
the  grounds  on  which  his  fears  rested.  He 
could  not  possibly  conceive  how  this  re^ 
suit  could  be  prodluced;  nor  had  the  right 
hon«  gentleman  in  the  least  enliehtmed 
him,  or  given  him  any  key  to  unlock  his 
meaning.  If  by  public  credit  was  meant 
the  state  of  the  public  funds,  he  could  not 
imagine  the  manner  in  which  their  value 
or  security  could  be  in  the  smallest  degree 
elected  by  the  most  perfect  freedom  es- 
tablished between  the  borrower  and  the 
lender  of  money ;  but  supposing,  contrary 
to  his  opinion  or  expectation,  that  some 


effect  should  be  produced  on  them,  still 
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sufficient  obfecUon  to  a  measure  that  mmi 
so  demonstrably  contribute  to  advance  the 
general  interests  of  the  empire.  On  the 
supposition  that  perfect  freedom  in  osoney 
transactions  would  raise  the  rate  of  inte« 
rest,  and  cause  a  flow  of  .capital  from  the 
ftmds  to  the  improvement  of  land,  wonU 
not  the  measure  be  advantageous  to  the 
country  i  IVoprietors  anx  ious  to  iniprov* 
dieir  estates,  and  thus  to  increase  the  fe« 
sources  of  the  empire,  could  not  now  pre^^ 
cure  a  loan  on  the  best  security,  from  the 
high  and  usurious  interest  whidi  govern* 
ment  itself  gave,  and  which  it  pri^i* 
bitod  them  from  giving.  Govermnent 
thus  enjoyed  a  monopoiy  of  the  money 
ssarket,  and  prevented  the  improveraenl 
of  the  country.  In  fact,  whether  borrow- 
ing  on  tlie  security  of  funds  or  of  Uuid^ 
the  present  laws  that  interposed  betweea 
the  cootraoting  partiss  appeared  equally 
impolitic  and  absurd.  If  they  were  re« 
pealed,  money  could  always  be  had  upon 
good  security,  and  at  the  lowest  rale  that 
the  situation  of  the  money  market  would 
allow.  As  matters  at  present  stood,  funde 
could  indeed  be  raised  by  borrowii^,  but 
in  a  very  circuitous  tray,  and  on  very  dis- 
advantageous terras.  The  borrower  was 
obliffed  to  pay  firom  10  to  ISpercenl^ni- 
stead  of  the  naed  rate,  by  the  espedienas 
which  impoKtie  restraints  forced  him  to 
resort  to.  The  class  of  pefvons  who  en* 
caged  in  these  transactions,  and  to  wbomf 
vom  the  state  of  the  law,  the  borrower  wee 
obliged  to  resort  for  supplying  hb  neees- 
siti^  were  lUspesed  to  take  all  advantages 
of  his  situetfon,  and  made  him  pav  double 
Ae  amount,  in  the  shape  of  reoeemahle 
annnities^  that  he  utaM  do  in  the  shape  of 
interest,  if  die  rate  was  perfectly  oare- 
svieted,  end  a  hieber  interest  than 'that 
now  taken  made  mt  and  honourable.  The 
Immense  sums  now  rused  from  people  of 
indiFerent  characters  would  be  obtained 
on  equitaUe  terms  from  persons  of  a  dif* 
ferent  description.  While  govemnMnt 
borrowed  at  6  ner  cent^  and  in  this  man- 
ner reguhted  tae  market  at  that  hi^  rate^ 
it  oottld  not  be  ^cpected  that  individuala 
could  be  supplied  with  loans  at  5  per  eent^ 
while  the  same  authoritv  prohibited  them 
fSrom  oflfering  mere,  with  the  ptineipie 
of  the  hoD.  and  learned  gentleman's  hillf 
whidi  would  remedy  this  state  of  thinMi 
he  therefore  entirely  concurred ;  but  he 
had  an  objection  to  its  introductkin  iit 
point  of  time.  He  thought  it  weoM  be 
better,  after  the  Houae  had  shewn  a  di»* 
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pone  its  actual  (sDactmeD  t  to  a  future  session* 
lie  made  this  observation,  not  in  favour 
of  those  who  would  borrow  at  a  new  rate, 
but  in  favour  of  those  who  had  borrowed 
at  the  old.  The  lender,  from  a  belief  tint 
he  could  obtain  better  terms,  might  be  in- 
duced suddenly  to  call  in  his  loans,  or  the 
borrower  to  redeem  his  annuities,  and  thus 
embarrassment  might  be  produced  on  both 
aides.  Time  should  be  allowed  to  parties 
to  adjust  their  interests,  or  to  call  in  their 
mortgages.  This  was  his  reason  for  urg- 
ing delay ;  but  even  if  in  the  present  ses- 
sion the  measure  was  pressed  through  the 
^ouse,  although  he  should  be  obliged  to 
express  his  disapprobation  of  its  jprecipi- 
taocy,  he  would  still  lend  it  his  suffrage  on 
account  of  its  principle.  If  the  peace  con- 
thued,  stocks  might  be  expected  to  rise, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  consequently  to 
fidl;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
twO|  no  embarrassment  would  be  produced 
by  a  change.  At  present,  while  govern- 
ment gave  6  per  cent.,  and  prohibited 
Others,  under  the  penalties  of  usury,  from 
borrowing  at  above  five,  a  door  was  opened 
for  every  species  of  fraud,  falsehood,  ex- 
tortion, and  dishonesty.  He  would  ap- 
peal to  the  hon.  and  learned  attorney-ge- 
2ieral»  and  ask  him»  if  numerous  causes 
did  not  come  into  courts  in  which  he,  as 
chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  attended, 
where  the  principal  source  of  the  evil 
inight  be  traced  to  the  usury  laws  ?  If 
any  additional  reasons  were  necessary  to 
induce  a  repeal  of  them,  these  reasons 
inight  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  rate 
of  interest  was  lowest  where  no  restrictions 
existed.  In  Holland  there  were  no  laws 
fixing  the  rate  of  interest,  and  it  had  fixed 
itself  generally  at  S  per  cent.  Though 
friendly  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  he 
would  rather  wish  to  see  its  introduction 
delayed  to  a  future  session;  but  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  pressed  it  in 
this,  he  should  feel  himself  bound  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Proton  opposed  the  motion  on  the 
ground  that  the  bill  to  be  introduced,  if 
carried  into  a  law,  would  enable  prodigals 
And  projectors  to  borrow  money  at  rates 
which  would  involve  the  ruin  of  their  cre- 
ditors as  well  as  of  themselves.  He  had 
heard  much  of  Mr.  Bentham's  book  against 
the  usury  laws,  but  he  had  never  looked 
into  it  till  that  mornine.  With  little  trou- 
ble be  thought  he  could  answer  every  pro- 
position he  had  advanced  to  the  satiuac- 
tion  of  every  member  of  the  House.  The 
lion,  and  learned  gentlwau  discussed  at 


some  length  doctrines  connected  with  die 
subject,  disputed  some  of  Mr.  Bentham'a 
principles,  and  reprobated  warpsiy  the 
system  of  redeemable  annuities,  and  con« 
eluded  by  pledging  himself  to.  oppose  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  which  went  te  abo* 
lish  a  law  that  had.so  long  stood  on  our 
statute  book. 

Sir  John  Newport  thought  that  his  twe 
hon.  friends  had  made  out  a  sufficient  case 
against  the  usury  laws,  and  justly  called 
upon  the  House  to  annul  them.  HoUand 
had  been  adverted  to  as  a  precedent*  and' 
he  allowed  that  the  example  of  that  coun* 
try.  furnished  .powerful  authority.  The 
evils  of  the  present,  system  were  apparenti 
and  the  ioconsistency  of  the  law  and.  tbo 
practice  of  government,  striking*  When 
the  state  prohibited  a  rate  of  interest  from 
being  given  by  others  which  it  itself  gave^ 
it  forced  individuals  to  take  circuitous 
methods  to  supply  their  necessities,  and 
thus  increased  the  changes  to  which  they 
were  liable.  The  consequence  of  this 
system  was,  that  no  money  was  lent  at  tbe 
legal  interest;  and  the  fetters  of  the  law, 
as  they  could  not  be  borne,  were  generally 
evaded.  The  wliole  money  transactions 
of  the  country  were  managed  in  a  manner 
to  defeat  the  law  by  which  they  were  re« 
strained.  So  far  was  the  annuity  systeo^ 
carried,  that  respectable  individuals  vested 
their  funds  in  it.  In  a  marriage  settle** 
ment,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  it  was 
thought  for  theinterest  of  the  parties,  thai 
money  should  be  taken  at  a  mortgage,  and 
laid  out  in  anuuities.  The  chancellor  of 
the  excheouer  had  objected  to  the  bill,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  affect  the  funds, 
but  as  his  hon.  friend  on  the  floor,  had 
mentioned,  he  had  stated  no  reasons  for 
entertaining  such  an  opinion.  His  hooi 
friend  had  justly  answered  this  objection^ 
even  though  well  founded,  by  observing, 
with  his  characteristic  spirit  and  liberality, 
that  such  an  apprehension  would  not  deter 
himself,  who  had  so  great  an  interest  ia 
the  funds,  nor  should  influence  parliament 
to  oppose  the  measure.  The  British  mer- 
cliants  should  be  left  to  consult  their  owa 
interests  in  making  their  own  compacts 
with  regard  to  money,  and  by  doing  so 
they  would  best  consult  the  interests  of 
the  public.  Money  should,  like  any  othes 
commodity,  be  left  to  find  its  own  vslue 
in  the  market.  This  principle  was  so  plaia 
and  so  undeniablei  that  half  an  hour's  re« 
flection  would  be  sufficient  both  to  com-* 
prehend  its  nature,  and  to  be  convinced 
of  lis  truth.    The  common  interests  of  thu 
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borroieer  and  lender  would  beat  be  con- 
Bidted  m  a  bargain  to  which  they  should 
muloall  J  consent  without  legislative  interfe- 
rence. The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  with  mat  reverence  for  the  statute- 
book,  hud  asked,  would  we  abolish  a 
law  thai  had  so  long  stood  on  it.  His 
answer  was,  yes,  when  he  found  its  opera- 
tion worse  than  useless.  If  no  measure 
was  to  be  removed  from  the  statute-book 
because  it  once  stood  there,  their  acts  on 
the  subject  of  usury  would  be  found  in  the 
aame  page  with  those  relative  to  sorcerers 
and  witches. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
real  que»tion    was,  whether  the  House 
ahould  at  once,  at  this  period  of  the  ses- 
aion,  adopt  a  measure  that  would  produce 
aach  important  alterations  in  all  our  money 
transactions,  or  whether,  as  it  was  propos- 
ed on  the  other  side*  it  should  postpone 
the  consideration  of  it  to  a  time  when  it 
eould  be  properly  investigated.       It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  all  the  arguments  used 
by  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  showed  the 
propriety  of  taking  a  due  consideration  | 
of  the  subject  under  all  its  bearings.     He  , 
was  not  in  a  proper  condition  at  present  I 
to  give  a    decisive  opinion  either  for  or  i 
against  the  continuance  of  the  usury  laws, 
but  be  should  have  no  difficulty  in  voting 
for  the  previotK  question,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain time  for  investigation. 

Mr.  AbercTombie  supported  the  motion. 
He  agreed  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
measure  might  produce  a  great  shock,  and 
perhaps,  even  raise  the  rate  of  mterest ; 
tnit  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately and  permanently  decrease  it.  He 
auggested  the  propriety  of  introducing  in- 
to toe  bill  some  provbion  to  protect  those 
who  had  already  borrowed  money  against 
the  first  effect  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Poruonby  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  had  proposed  the 
present  measure  entitled  to  thethanks  ofthe 
community.  He  was  convinced  that  the  ex- 
travagance of  many  young  men  was  much 
more  destructive  to  tliem  at  present  than 
if  there  were  no  laws  to  regulate  the  rate 
of  intetesu  He  did  not  think  it  practica- 
ble to  introduce  any  provision  in  the  bill  to 
protect  those  who  had  already  borrowed 
money,  but  the  measure  itself  would  pro- 
vide a  remedy,  because  the  mortgagee 
would  have  it  m  his  power  to  give  as  good 
security  as  the  mortgager  might  hope  to 
piecore  in  any  other  quarter.  He  wished 
the  measurCi  however,  not  to  be  pressed 
on  without  due  time  for  cooiideratioot 
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Mr.  Finlay  was  surprised  that  the  pre- 
vions  question  should  have  been  moved  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whose 
opinions  had,  he  thought,  been  lately  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  the  measure.  He 
should  rather  have  expected  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee.  He 
could  sec  no  reason  why  restrictiona 
should  be  placed  on  9ioney,  when  they 
were  not  on  land,  except  that  government 
wanted  a  monopoly  of  the  one,  and  not  of 
the  other.  Besides  there  were  different 
legal  decisions  on  this  point.  In  Scotland 
that  was  not  admittea  to  be  usury  which 
had  been  dedded  to  be  so  in  £ngland. 
The  sooner  this  system  was  quashed, 
therefore,  the  better  for  the  interests  of 
all  parties. 

Mr.  B.  Show  considered  the  hon.  and 
learned  Serjeant  intitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  country  for  having  brought  forward 
the  present  subject,  at  the  same  time, 
looking  to  its  great  importance  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  appeared  to  \ik  received 
by  the  House,  he  hoped  there  would,  on 
his  party  be  no  objection  to  its  remaining 
over  for  another  session.   The  honourable 
attorney-general    had   said,    that   much 
learning  was  not  necessary  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  question ;  and  if  it 
had  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  House,  but  having  some 
practical  experience  he  was  desirous  of 
offering  a  remark  on  the  injurious  opera- 
tion ofthe  law  in  its  present  state.    Whe- 
ther the  rate  of  interest  were  fixed  at  4*  or 
5  per  cent.,  the  laws  respecting  usury 
should  be  so  clear  that  **  he  who  runa 
might    read;*'    as   the  case   now    stood^ 
such  was  the  ignorance  of  their  nature 
and  effect,  that  two  persons  should  as 
nearly  as  possible  perform  the  same  acts, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  trifling  unnoticed 
difference,  while  the  one  was  considered 
to  have  conducted  himself  in  an  honoura- 
ble  mercantile  manner,  the  other,  with 
intentions  equally  upright,  was  threatened 
with  an  action  for  usury,  and,  in  the  un-* 
certainty  of  what  the  event  might  be, 
rather  than  risk  his  character  and  a  penalty 
of  four  times  the  value,  was  compelled  to 
forego  his  debt  altogether.    The  learned 
gentleman  opposite  (the  attomey-generan 
in  bis  professional  practice  must  have  baa 
to  advocate  causes  in  which,  though  a 
client  might  be  legally  intitled  to  a  ver- 
dict, the  grand  moral  principle  was  totally 
lost  sight  of,  "  of  doing  to  others  as  jrou 
would  be  done  unto**' 
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Mr.  //.  Martin  supported  the  motion. 

General  Thornton  wished  some  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  subject,  and 
hoped  that  the  learned  gentleman  would 
withdraw  his  motion,  and  that  a  select 
committee  would  be  appointed.  * 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onshtvs^  in  consequence  of 
the  opinionsexpressedby  many  gentlemen, 
who  thought  with  him  upon  this  subject, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, intimating  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
would  bring  it  forward  at  a  future  period, 
when  it  was  likely  to  be  received  with 
greater  unanimity.  He  hoped  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  would  likewise  with- 
draw his  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer  having 
signified  his  consent,  Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  with- 
drew his  motion. 

Persecutiok  of   the  Protestants 
OF  France.]     Sir  Samuel  Romilly  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  sub- 
ject which  had  made   a  considerable  im- 
Eression  out  of  doors,  although  it  had  been 
ut    incidentally  mentioned  within   those 
walls;  and  of  which  it  would  be  extremely 
to  be  lamented  if  the  session  were  allowed 
to  pass  without  notice  being  taken.  Every 
hon.  gentleman  who  heard  him  must  know 
that  in  the  course  of  last  autumn  reports 
reached  this  country  of  extreme  acts  of 
violence  committed  in  the  southern   de- 
partments of  France.    These  reports  made 
a  deep  impression  in  this  country ;  meet- 
ings were  held,  resolutions  were  adopted, 
and  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers was  entered  into,  with  that  genero- 
sity which  ever  characterised  the  British 
public,  when  they  saw  occasion  for  their 
benevolent  interposition.     On  a  sudden, 
however,  an  extraordinary  turn  was  given 
to  the  popular  feeling.      Although   the 
meetings  which  he  had  described  had  not 
taken  place  without  a  previous  communi- 
cation with  his  majesty's  ministers,  yet  the 
latter  subsequently  ailected  to  think  them 
improper,  and  evinced  a  disposition,  which 
he   was  sorry  to  say  proved  succesful,  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject.     A  letter  was  written  by  the  duke 
of  Wellington  *  denying  the  truth  of  the 


*  The  following  is  a  Copy  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  Letter.  It  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  T-  Wilks  and  Mr.  T.  Pellat,  Secre- 
taries to  the  Protestant  Society  for  Pro- 
tection of  Religious  Liberty  :•— 


statements  which  had  been  made,  and  ex« 
pressive  of  his  grace's  conviction  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  king  of  France  towards 
the  Protestants,  and  of  his  disposition 
to  extend  towards  them  his  royal  protec- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  letter  was  very 
great ;  and  in  alluding  to  it  in  that  House, 
a  noble  lord  had  taunted  those  who  had 
previously  mentioned  the  subject,  and  had 
expressed  his  hope  that  it  would  be  a  les- 
son to  them  not  to  take  up  a  similar  ques« 
tion  on  such  light  grounds.  The  city  of 
London,  too,  having  thought  proper  to 
present  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent 
on  the  occasion,  were  received  very  gra* 
ciously  by  his  royal  highness,  but  were 
given  to  understand  that  although  his 
royal  highness  was  perfectly  disposed  to 
interpose  his  good  offices  in  favour 
of  the  Protestants  on  a  proper  occasion, 
that  that  was  not  a  time  in  which  his 
interference  was  at  all  called  for. 

In  bringing  forward  this  question  at  the 
present  moment,  he  had  no  intention  to 
accuse  his  majesty's  ministers  of  crimi* 
nality.    He  could  not  think  so  ill  of  them 
as  to  believe  that  if  they  knew  what  had 
really  taken  place,  or  in  what  manner  the 
French  government  had  conducted  itself» 
they  would,  because  they  were  desirous  to 
support  a  government  to  which  they  wished 
well,  have  misrepresented  the  facts.     All 
that  he  complained  of  was,  that  they  had 
been  too  credulous,  and  that  they  had 
listened  with  too  little  suspicion  to  the  as- 
surances of  the  French  government  on 
the  subject.    To  the  consideration  of  this 
question  he  brought  no  party  feeling.    It 
became  him  to  state  fairly,  and  without 
exaggeration,  the  facts  which,  afler  much 
anxious  inquiry  both  by  letter  and   in 
person,  had  come  to  his  knowledge  with 
respect   to  it.     He  might  be  mistaken. 
He  might  have  been  misinformed.    He 
should  be  extremely  glad  to  have  it  proved 
to  him  that  the  aHeged  crimes  had  not 
been  committed.     But  after  having  Uken 
the  utmost  pains  in  the  investigation  no 
doubt  remained  in  his  mind  on  the  8ub« 
ject.    Much  had  been  said  of  the  injury 
which  the  French  Protestants  might  sus- 
tain from  the  interference  in  their  behalf 
of  the  British  public.    That  the  dedial  on 
the  part  of  the  British  authorities  of  the 

'<  Gentlemen;  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  your  letter  of  the  2'Hh  inst.,  and 
I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  replying 
to  it. 

«<  I  have  every  reiion  to  bdieve  that  the 
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cziBtence  of  the  alleged  outrages  had  done 
the  Protestants  much  harm  he  well  knew. 
The  duke  of  Wellington's  letter  had  been 
printed  at  Nismes,  and  scattered  about 
that  town  with  great  activity  by  the  Ca- 
tholics. It  had  filled  the  Protestants  with 
the  utmost  consternation,  taking,  as  it  did, 
from  the  oppressors  the  only  restraint  to 
which  they  nad  until  that  period  been  sub- 
ject, and  from  the  oppressed  their  last 
hope  and  consolation.  So  far  was  the 
previous  expression  of  British  opinion 
from  injuring  the  Protestants,  that  as  no* 
thing  was  better  calculated  to  produce 
that  effect,  so  nothing  did  afford  them  so 
much  real  relief  os  that  expression. 

There  were  three  questions  for  the 
House  to  consider:  1st,  whether  the  al- 
leged outrages  had  really  been  com- 
mitted? Silly,  whether  they  had  pro- 
ceeded from  political  or  from  religious 
causes?  Sdly,  whether  the  French  go- 
vernment had  afi'orded  any  protection  to 
their  Protestant  subjects?  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  the  House  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  transactions 

which  had  taken  place  in  the  department 

^-"^""^^^■^^■^^^^^^"^  ■        '  ' 

public,  and  the  society  of  which  you  are 
the  secretaries,  have  beea  misinformed  rc- 

farding  what  is  passing  in  the  south  uf 
Vance. 
<*  It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  vi(tlent 
contests  in  a  country  in  which  tlie  people 
are  divided,  not  only  by  a  difference  of 
religion,  but  likewise  by  a  difference  of  po- 
litical opinion,  and  that  while  the  religion 
of  every  individualis  in  general  the  si<;n  of 
the  political  party  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  at  a  moment  of  peculiar  political  in- 
terest, and  of  weakness  in  the  government 
on  account  of  the  mutiny  of  tlie  army,  that 
the  weaker  party  should  suffer,  and  tliat 
much  injustice  and  violence  should  be  com- 
mitted by  individuals  of  the  more  numerous 
preponderating  party.  But  as  far  o^  I  have 
any  knowledge,  acquired  during  my  stay 
at  this  court  last  year,  and  since  the  entry 
of  the  allies  into  Paris,  the  government 
have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  south  of  France,  and  to 
protect  all  his  majesty's  subjects  in  con- 
formity witli  his  majesty's  promise  in  his 
royal-charter,  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gious duties,  according  to  their  several  per- 
suasions, and  m  the  enjoyment  of  their  se- 
veral privileges,  whatever  may  be  their  re- 
ligioiu  persuasion!. 
**  In  a  reoeat  instaneei  an  officeri  general 
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of  the  Gard,  the  chief  seat  of  the  perse* 
cution  of  the  Protestants  (for  no  general 
persecution  had  occurred,  nor  had  any 
disposition  been  evinced  towards  it),  with- 
out in  the  first  place  putting  them  in  pos- 
«ession  of  the  condition  of  that  part  of 
France  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  present  king.  The  department  of  the 
Gard  and  ita  neighbourhood  were  the 
parts  of  France,  or  rather  of  Europe,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  reli* 
gion  were  first  disseminated.  The  inha- 
bitants  of  the  mountains  of  Cevennes,  for 
a  century  before  the  time  of  Luther, 
were  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  thei* 
doctrine,  and  the  innocence  of  their  lives* 
They  remained  unmolested  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religious  opinions  until  soon 
after  the  Reformation,  when  a  persecution 
of  them  commenced.  This  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Francis  1st,  when 
many  villages  in  tliat  department  were 
destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  put  to  death.  There 
first  appeared  the  bloody  effects  of  that 
persecuting  spirit  which  subsequently 
spread  over  France,  and  was  exhibited  in 
those  various  massacres  so  disgraceful  to 

*^ 1^ i_        —    -  -^ — ■ ^-, — - 

La  Garde,  was  sent  down  to  Nismes,  spe- 
cially, by  government,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  aftairs  in  that  country,  and  upon 
his  first  report  he  had  orders  to  open  the 
Protestant  churches,  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  content  between  the  parties,  had 
been  closL'd.  He  was  severely  wounded 
when  in  theexecutionof  these  orders;  and 
I  have  been  informed  by  good  authority, 
that  his  royal  highness  the  Due  d'Angou- 
leme  has  since  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  against  those  who  had  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  execution,  by  ge- 
neral La  Garde,  of  the  orders  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

**  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  king's  ordon- 
nance,  issued  in  consequence  of  this  event, 
which  sufliciently  shows  the  views  and  in- 
tentions of  the  government. 

'*  I  have  further  to  inform  you,  that  it  is 
not  true  that  the  salaries  of  the  Protestant 
ministers  have  been  discontinued  by  the 
king  of  France. 

« I  trust,  that  what  I  have  above  stated, 
will  convince  the  society  of  which  you  are 
the  secretaries,  that  the  king  of  Trance's 
government  at  least  are  not  to  blame  on 
account  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  have  occurred  in  the  soutli  of  France. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(  Signed  )  Well  in gto  v.'' 
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couraged  them.  He  did  not  deny  that 
there  were  periods  when  we  had  interfered 
ixrith  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states, 
and  when  we  very  properly  had  interfered, 
but  this  was  a  question  of  prudence,  and 
any  man  who  looked  at  what  the  senti- 
ments of  toleration  and  general  beneTo- 
lence  were  now  working  in  favour  of  reli- 
gious moderation,  would  find  tliat  their 
progress  was  more  likely  to  be  arrested 
than  forwarded  by  such  an  interference  as 
.that  now  proposed.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  protestant  cause  was  maintained, 
not  simply  as  a  religious  cause,  but  as  a 
political  one ;  but,  thank  God,  that  time 
was  now  gone  by.  •  He  did  not  say  that 
governments  ought  not  to  oommunicate 
with  each  other,  and  to  offer  suggestions 
on  many  subjects ;  but  if  one  government 
were  to  say  to  another,  **  You  do  not  ap- 
point proper  administrators,  we  will  show 
you  whom  you  ought  to  appoint  forprefects, 
and  in  what  manner  you  ought  to  administer 
your  laws,'*  any  state  would  be  displaying 
the  utmost  degree  of  debasement,  if  it 
suffered  itself  to  be  dicuted  to  in  this 
xnanner.  The  hon«  and  learned  gentle- 
inan  had  himself  stated,  that  thjs  was  not 
a  systematica}  persecution — he  had  told 
them  the  evil  was  of  a  local  nature— that 
it  was  confined  to  the  department  of  the 
pard,  and  a  part  of  the  Yieighbouring  de- 
partments. He  had  told  the  House  that 
the  Protestants  first  owed  their  liberties  to 
the  unfortunate  roonarph,  who  owed,  per- 
)ians,  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  to  his  bene- 
^rolence ;  for  if  he  had  displayed  more  se- 
verity, the  world,  in  all  probauility,  would 
not  have  had  to  deplore  the  scenes  of  ca- 
lamity which  afterwards  happened*  He 
phould  be  doing  injustice  to  his  most 
phristian  majesty,  if  he  did  not  state  his 
conviction  that  the  most  serious  desire 
was  entertained  by  that  monarch  to  put 
down  the  evil  which  disgraced  a  part  of 
h'li  kingdom.  The  mberies  whicn  they 
#11  deplored  had  not  disgraced  France  ge- 
nerally, bjjt  a  particular  spot.  Had  not 
parts  of  our  own  empire  been  disgraced 
by  the  feuds  of  relisious  sects  which  all 
the  vigour  of  our  laws  could  not  put 
down  ?  This  had  been  shown  particularly 
in  that  part  of  the  empire  witb  which  he 
was  more  immediately  connected,  where 
the  sects  were  nearly  balanced.  In  the 
county  of  Armagh,  for  i^iearly  two  years 
together^  the  septs  were  levying  war  on 
each  other,  and  the  arm  of  the  law  was 
not  able  to  prevent  the  same  descriptioD 
jet  yiplenee '  whick  h^d   taken  pkM:e  »t 


Nismes.  Did  the  House  forget  the  riots 
which  had  disgraced  this  country?  The 
state  of  things  which  had  disgraced  many 
of  the  provinces  ?  And  how  should  we 
have  felt  towards  any  foreign  government 
making  representations  to  his  majesty's 
minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  that  the  Ca* 
tholics  ought  to  be  supported  against  the 
Protestants.  Was  that  a  language  which 
we  would  tolerate  [Hear,  hear!]?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  admitted, 
that  no  atrocities  had  taken  place  since 
December  last.  Why  would  he,  then, 
harrow  up  the  feelings  of  this  House  and 
the  country  with  tales  of  religious  seve- 
rity ?  He  bad  exhibited  but  one  side  of 
the  question.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  wished,  instead  of  being  the 
historian  and  colourist  of  the  sufierings  of 
one  party,  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  be* 
tween  the  parties,  he  ought  to  have,  col- 
lected the  errors  of  both,  and  not  flattered 
the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.— He 
did  not  feel  that  he  could,  consistently 
with  his  duty,  produce  the  inforroatioQ 
wished  for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman,  because  he  ought  not  to  lay  infor- 
mation before  parliament,  if  parliament 
could  not  interfere ;  and  because  it  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  parliament 
should  be  silent  on  this  subject,  if  they 
wished  to  avoid  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  people  of  France  and  our  own  cottn« 
try.  But  he  would  not  disguise  from  the 
House,  that  communications  had  passed 
between  the  two  governments  on  this 
subject;  and  these  communications  bad 
satisfi^  him,  that  his  christian  ma- 
jesty possessed  the  most  sincere  de- 
sire to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  and  that 
no  efforts  had  been  wanting  on  his  part* 
But  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
supposed  that  the  Catholics  had  not  suf- 
fered in  turn  from  the  Protestants,  he  was 
most  erievously  mistaken.  This  was  but 
one-hsuf  of  the  picture;  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  situation  of  the  Protestants, 
generally  speaking,  in  France,  previous  to 
the  revolution,  was  such  as  to  give  pain  to 
every  liberal  mind ;  but  the  efforts  in  thels 
favour  had  been  commenced  by  Louis  IGth^ 
previous  to  the  revolution.  These  were 
followed  up  with  increased  vigour  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  revolution.  This  b^ 
said  withoujt  meaning  to  iippute  blame  to 
them.  They  were  a  most  enlightened 
part  of  the  population,  and  their  ednca* 
tion  was  such  9s  to  lead  them  to  be  most 
valuable  members  of  the  spciety  tawhich 
they  belooged.    9tti  it  was  troe^  that 
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without  blame  on  their  part,  having  ac- 
quired during  the  revolution  a  great  ex* 
tent  of  power,  they  were  particularly 
taken  up  by  Buonaparte,  and  became  thus 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  his  au- 
thority. From  their  power  they  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  other  sect*  And  their 
conduct  at  a  critical  moment  led  them  to 
the  subsequent  struggle.  He  had  seen 
statements  that  buried  in  complete  obli- 
vion the  conduct  of  the  Protestants,  giving 
out  that  there  were  no  violences  on  the 

1>art  of  the  Protestants  against  the  Catho- 
ics.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  touched  lightly  on  this  subject ;  he 
had  said  there  might  be  some  acts  of  vio- 
lence during  the  struggle  between  the  two 
parties  for  power;  but  that  when  the  au- 
thority of  the  one  was  established,  they 
eeased.  He  would,  in  order  that  the 
House  might  have  more  correct  informa- 
tion on  this  part  of  the  subject,  read  to 
them  a  passaee  from  a  letter,  which  stated 
the  events  which  took  place  between  the 
re»entrance  of  Buonaparte  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons.  He  believed  the 
opinion  given  by  the  individual  who  wrote 
this  letter  was  perfectly  impartial.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  an  individual  who  had  been 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  disturbed 
districts,  which  opinion  he  was  extremely 
anxious  to  receive,  because  he  went  into 
the  country  with  his  mind  totally  free  and 
uninfluenced,  and  was  in  every  respect 
qualified  to  inquire  into  the  subjects-Here 
the  noble  lord  read  a  long  passage  from  a 
letter,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics during  the  revolution — stated  the 
Plrotestants  as  superior  in  wealth  and 
knowledge,  though  inferior  in  numbers, 
and  that  they  had  succeeded  then,  and 
under  Buonaparte,  in  procuring  for  them* 
selves  a  majority  of  the  public  offices — 
that  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  had  in- 
fused hopes  into  the  Catholics  of  supplant- 
ing their  more  fortunate  rivals-— that  during 
the  ten  months  previous  to  the  return  of 
Buonaparte,  no  explosion  had  taken  place 
---that,  however,  a  strong  jealousy  sub- 
sisted between  them,  that  when  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  duke  d' Angouleme  returned 
from  his  unsuccessful  expedition  in  the 
south,  two  hundred  of  them  fell  victims 
to  the  fury  of  the  Protestants,  at  least 
were  destroyed  in  a  Protestant  part  of  the 
country,  if  not  massacred  by  Protestants; 
that  a  corps  of  10,000  Federes,  during  the 
power  or  the  usurper,  committed  great 
exceises  on  the  loyalists;  that  after  the 


capitulation  of  Nismes  a  redaction  took 
place,  and  the  excesses  of  the  Protestants 
and  Federes  were  severely  retaliated;  that 
the  persons  who  principally  committed 
these  excesses  were  of  the  lower  order ; 
that  the  rich  Protestants  suffered  in  their 
properties,  and  those  who  did  not  posseiis 
property  paid  the  forfeit  with  their  lives; 
that  the  excesses,  however,  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated;  that  he  had  tra- 
Vblled  leisurely  through  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, and  had  been  a  fortnight  at  Kismes; 
that  he  could  state  with  confidence  that 
the  number  of  lives  lost  in  the  department 
was  under  1000,  and  in  Nismes  under 
SOO.  The  letter  continued  to  state,  that 
"  a  body  of  Protestant  peasantry  had 
organised  themselvesi  and  threatened  a 
descent  upon  Nismes,  when  the  Austrian 
troops  arrived.  The  most  proper  person 
to  have  repressed  these  disturbances  was 
general  Garde ;"  and  here  he  remarked, 
that  it  was  no  sign  of  intolerance,  or  of 
systematic  persecution  in  the  government, 
that  they  had  appointed  general  Garde,  a 
Protestant,  to  command  the  troops  em* 
ployed  to  quell  the  disturbances.  *<  The 
assassination  of  general  Garde  was  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  serious  calamity.''  It  was 
well  known  that  the  Protestants  of  the 
surrounding  departments,  except  in  one 
part  which  bordered  on  the  Cevennes, 
liad  remained  quite  unconnected  with  the 
persecutions  and  disturbances.  In  the 
Lyonais,  Dauphinais,  and  Provence,  there 
had  been  no  mterruption  of  tranquillity ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  France  the  Protes- 
tants first  heard  of  the  persecutions  lo 
letters  ft-om  the  Protestant  society  in 
London  [Hear,  hearQ.  These  letters 
were  more  likely  to  propagate  intolerance 
than  to  allay  animosity,  and  it  was  really 
to  be  lamented  that  well-disposed  persons 
should  take  on  themselves  to  meddle  in 
affairs  which  they  did  not  understand. 
They  had  sent  a  respectable  clergyman 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Protestants, 
who,  as  he  had  visited  the  most  disturbed 

fmrts,  had  brought  back  a  highl3r-co- 
oured  picture  and  frightful  narrations, 
which  had  been  repeated  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman.  The  letter  stated 
that  <<  in  Montpelier,  where  the  Protes- 
tants were  numerous,  there  had  been  no 
disturbances ;  they  were  allied  to  the  Ca- 
tholic families,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
national  guard.  In  Lyons  there  were 
6000  Protestants:  they  live  in  harmony 
with  the  Catholics,  and  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  refonned  church  is  so  much 
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admired  for  his  eloquence  that  bis  seri!nons 
are  attended  by  man^  Catholics."  Did 
Uiis  savour  of  a  spirit  of  persecution  either 
in  the  governiQent  or  the  people  gene- 
rally ?  '*  We  cannot  be  surprised/^  said 
tlie  letter,  <*  that  the  king  should  be  backi- 
ward  in  placing  authority  in  the  hands  of 
men  who,  but  a  few  months  before,  had 
been  the  warmest  a^i^erents  of  the 
usurper;  and  the  most  respectable  Pro- 
testants confess,  that  they  and  their 
brethren  have  nothiog  more  to  expect 
from  the  king  than  the  protection  of  their 
persons  and  property,  and  freedom  of 
religious  worship.  It  was  not  to  bs 
expected,  that  in  districts  where  the 
spirit  of  party  ran  high,  the  king  should 
be  able  to  find  instruments  quite  untainted 
with  that  spirit;  and  this  circumstanpe 
could  not  be  imputed  to  his  majesty  as  a 
crime.  The  writer  of  the  leXter  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  some  general  conclusions, 
from  his  own  observation,  and  the  infor- 
mation which  he  bad  received,  and  which 
he  should  read:*-*'  1.  The  late  distur- 
bances in  the  department  of  the  Gard 
were  of  a  political  as  well  as  religious  na- 
ture. 2.  They  were  confined  to  that  de*- 
partment,  and  the  immediately  bordering 
country  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Ce- 
vennes.  3*  That  there  was  no  likelihood 
that  the  disturbances  would  spread. 
4.  That  the  late  unhappy  excesses  have 
been  much  exaggerated,  and  that  some 
of  the  most  atrocious  acts  which  have  been 
mentioned  are  untrue.*'  He  should  re? 
mark,  that  if  he  had  not  been  able  to 
produce  instances  in  which  the  guilty  had 
forfeited  their  lives,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  not  wish  that  the  guilty 
on  one  side  only  should  be  punished ;  and 
be  would  also  be  aware  that  it  might  be 
extremely  difficult  to  extend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  to  the  delinquents  of  all 
parties.  '^  5.  That  Nismes  and  the  de* 
partment  of  the  Gard  were  now  perfectly 
tranquil,  and  had  been  so  since  the  month 
of  December.  6.  That  under  the  pre- 
sent government  there  is  not  a  pro- 
bability of  the  renewal  of  the  distur- 
bancesi  but  at  the  same  time,  there  can- 
not be  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  depart- 
ment unless  there  is  a  change  in  the 
official  system.**  On  this  point  the  House 
would  see  that  it  was  not  for  a  British 
parliament  to  dictate  to  Louis  18th,  as  to 
the  administmtion  of  the  department  du 
Gard.  <*  7.  All  the  ProtesUnU  iu  the 
south  are  convinced  of  the  sincerity  and 
energy  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme's  inter- 


I  ference  in  their  behalf."  A  postscript  to 
tlie  letter  stated,  *'  that  since  the  writer 
had  returned  to  Lyons,  he  had  reqeived 
complaints  of  persecution,  occasioned  by 

'  the  circulation  of  the  letter  from  the  society 
in  Loudon."  Thus  it  would  be  seen  that 
a  new  schism  had  been  cr^at^d  by  this 
letter.  The  writer  observed -r-^'  Pre- 
vioDsly  to  my  leaving  the  department,  1 
had  observed  that  a  strong  teeling  bad 
been  excited  in  ithe  magistrates,  and  un- 
easiness among  the  Protestants,  by  its 
abrupt  and  ill-timed  appearance.  This 
letter  has  been  most  injurious,  by  exciting 
false  hopes  in  the  Prot^tants  and  jealousy 
iQ  the  magistrates,  and  many  of  the  Pro^ 
jtestants,  .thougli  grateful  for  the  motivea 
which  diclateg,  regretted  its  appearance.*' 
The  noble  lord  proceeded  to  observe^  that 
this  was  ^  picturp  of  jthe  unfortunate  states 
of  that  country  drawn  under  an  honest 
and  impartial  feeling,  and  the  House 
would  see  that  there  could  not  be  traced 
any  sj^stem  of  persecution  of  the  Protest 
tants  in  general,  either  personal  or  poli* 
tical.  The  disturbances  were  confined  ta 
a  narrow  district  forty  miles  square,  and 
in  all  other  parts  of  France  the  Protea* 
tants  enjoyed  as  much  toleration  as  iq^ 
Enffland.  It  would  be  seen  that  any  in« 
teru^rence  on  the  part  of  England  would 
only  create  offence  where  none  before 
existed*  It  was  only  by  the  moderatioa 
of  the  government  that  confidence  would 
be  restored  to  the  evicted  department— 
not  by  blowing  a  local  quarrel  into  a  ge-» 
neral  controversy,  and  trumpeting  ca;>uai 
acts  of  atrocity  as  a  system  ut'  pei^ecux^ 
tion,  and  a  desire  of  going  back  to  the 
bigotry  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuiics* 
It  was  not  by  such  colouring  on  onu  »ide 
of  the  picture  that  they  could  keep  down 
intolerance  or  lull  to  sleep  religious  ani- 
mosities. They  would  feel  that  all  had 
been  done  which  could  be  done  by  the 
French  government.  That  government 
had  no  interest  in  keeping  alive  the  dis* 
turbances,  even  though  the  king  had  been 
a  cruel  instead  of  a  wise,  amiable,  gra* 
cious,  and  benevolent  monarch.  He 
denied  that  we  stood  in  any  such  rclatioa 
with  respect  to  France  as  to  authorize  in* 
terference  in  its  internal  affairs.  We  exer* 
cised  a  degree  of  military  superintendence 
in  that  country  to  support  the  triumph 
over  the  revolutionary  order  of  things,  ia 
the  conviction  that  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope  depended  on  the  stabihty  of  the 
French  government;  but  he  protested 
against  any  attempt  to  intermaddle  witb 
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the  administration  of  that  kingdom.  He 
hoped,  and  was  indeed  satisfied,  that  the 
motion  was  not  dictated  by  enmity  to 
Louts  18th:  but  the  House  would  be 
aware  that  there  were  spirits  abroad 
anxious  to  overturn  the  government  of 
that  monarch,  because  its  existence  placed 
their  hopes  of  new  revolutions  at  an  im- 
measurable distance.  This  class  of  per- 
sons  fastened  on  local  disturbances  to 
raise  a  hatred  against  the  government  of 
France.  He  was  convinced  there  was  no 
happiness  for  this  country  but  in  peace, 
nor  of  peace  but  in  the  tranquillity  of 
France;  and  as  the  present  government 
of  that  country  was  more  benevolent  than 
any  likely  to  succeed  it,  he  would  cling  to 
it  on  that  account.  It  was  not  on  the 
gromid  that  the  monarch  was  a  Bourbon, 
but  because  that  government  was  the  key- 
stone of  concord  in  Europe,  that  he  la- 
mented that  the  people  of  this  country 
ahould  be  rendered  hostile  to  it  by  frauds 
practised  on  their  virtuous  and  amiable 
nature.  He  acquitted  the  hon.  and 
learned  mover  of  any  wish  to  increase  this 
infatuation ;  but  he  could  not  acauit  him 
of  imprudence.  He  deplored  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  revived 
the  memory  of  an  evil  which  existed  no 
longer,  by  his  powerful  eloquence;  and  he 
should  not  give  this  spirit  of  controversial 
inquiry  any  sanction  or  support. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  tone  of  as- 
sertion and  accusation  on  the  part  of  the  no- 
ble lord  had  excited  some  surprise,  and  for 
himself  and  for  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
he  should  disclaim  two  principles  which 
the  noble  lord  had  imputed  to  the  advo- 
cates of  the  motion.  The  first  principle 
which  he  disclaimed  was,  hostility  to  the 
Bourbons ;  and  he  also  disclaimed  any  idea 
of  recommending  a  measure  which  was 
roost  alien  to  sound  principles  of  policy  in 
all  times,  and  which  in  these  times  was 
most  impolitic— a  direct  interference  in 
the  government  of  France,  especially  as  to 
religious  matters.  And  he  would  mform 
the  noble  lord,  if  he  could  be  ignorant  of 
it,  that  it  was  possible,  without  asserting 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure,  to  ask 
for  information  respecting  the  Protestants 
of  France,  and  what  steps  had  been  taken 
irt  their  behalf,  and,  if  no  steps  had  been 
taken^  why  >  This  was  the  whole  amount 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  motion. 
That  motion  had  been  supported  by  a 
great  mass  of  information^-not  only  by 
the  facts  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
l)ad  adduced,  but  by  the  ample  confirma* 
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tion  of  all  those  painful  'details  in  the  let- 
ter whicli  had  been  read  by  the  noble  lord. 
That  statement  which  had  been  read  in  so 
triumpiiant  a  tone,  was  to  all  appearance 
ably  and  candidly  drawn  up.  J3ut  what 
was  the  impression  it  had  made  ?  Had 
not,  at  every  sentence  with  which  the  no- 
ble lord  interlarded  his  document,  a  new 
proof  started  forth  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
non.  and  learned  friend's  statement  ?  So 
far  was  the  letter  from  showing  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  exaggerated, 
that  though  it  was  in  more  general  terms, 
it  gave  an  idea  of  persecutions  even  more 
extensive  than  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
had  supposed.  Tliey  were  told  by  that 
letter,  that  one  thousand  murders  had  been 
perpetrated  by  the  armed  Catholics  on 
the  unarmed  Protestants,  besides  a  vast 
number  of  atrocities  which  it  was  too  pain- 
ful to  relate  or  contemplate.  The  state- 
ment of  the  noble  lord  therefore  exceeded 
that  of  his  hon.  and  learned  ^friend.  The 
noble  lord  had  next  endeavoured  to  alarm 
the  House  by  referring  to  a  period  not 
long  past,  when  religious  controversy  had 
produced  unhappy  conseqaenccs  in  the 
county  of  Armagh ;  but  did  he  mean  to 
say,  that  even  during  the  rebellion  of 
1798  and  1799  the  outrages  had  equalled 
those  of  La  Garde?  [Lord  Castlereagh 
said  across  the  table  that  he  did  not  refer 
to  the  date  mentioned.]  If  the  noble 
lord  did  not  allude  to  the  rebellion  his 
argument  was  the  weaker;  for  if  not  during 
the  period  of  the  rebellion,  where  could 
be  found  any  thing  like  a  parallel  to  the 
horrors  of  La  Garde.  Within  the  space 
of  three  months  a  thousand  murders  had 
committed.  Where  could  similar  atroci- 
ties be  found  in  the  history  of  almost 
any  country  ?  What  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord  regarding  the  ten  thousand 
men  who  had  oppressed  a  part  of  France 
by  their  adherence  to  Buonaparte  did 
not  at  all  apply,  because  at  that  period 
hostilities  had  not  ceased.  The  motion 
did  not  require  that  this  country  should 
draw  the  sword  in  favour  of  the  Protes- 
tants. Other  means  of  redress  were  in 
our  hands  which  might  be  used  without 
any  breach  of  amity.  It  was  the  duty  of 
England  to  use  them  peacefully,  and  de- 
licately, in  proportion  to  the  importance 
and  delicacy  or  the  subject.  It  was  the 
duty  of  government  to  make  such  re- 
presentations to  the  authorities  in  France 
as  became  the  situation  of  that  country, 
and  the  attitude  wc  were  entitled  to  as- 
sume.    A   renewal   of  hostilities  would 
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not  necessarily  be  the  consequence;  on 
the  contrary,  in  former  tiroes,  when  we 
had  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  inter- 
pose in  favour  of  those  who  were  un- 
justly suffering,  our  sympathy  had  been 
frequently  rewarded  by  the  accomplish- 
inent  of  the  desired  ooject.  The  noble 
lord  had  frequently  reverted  to  a  favour- 
ite topic — the  injury  done  to  the  cause 
of  the  Protestants  by  the  humane  inter- 
ference of  their  brethren  in  this  country, 
and  the  example  of  those  benevolent 
persons  was  held  up  as  a  warning  to  the 
House.  '*  Though  your  ancestors  have 
frequently  interposed  with  effect,  you 
must  not  think  of  endeavouring  to  res- 
cue these  anhappy  people  from  destruc- 
tion/' said  the  noble  lord ;  and  what  was 
tlie  reason  assigned  ?  <<  I  admit,"  >added 
his  lordship  that  their  persecutors  inflict 
upon  them  inhuman  cruelties;  that  they 
are  tortured,  that  they  are  murdered; 
tliat  in  three  months  one  thousand  mur- 
ders have  been  perpetrated,  and  not 
one  offender  executed  or  even  brought  to 
trial,  but  you  must  not  interfere,  be- 
cause the  generous  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  England  will  only  draw  down 
upon  the  Protestants  of  France  new 
calamities."  Such  was  the  argument 
of  the  noble  lord;  and  he  had  heard 
it  with  the  more  regret,  because  it 
was  not  the  last  time  it  would  be  em- 
ployed.  The  subject  of  the  slave  trade  was 
shortly  to  be  brought  before  the  House 
—another  attempt  would  be  made  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  those  with  whom 
we  had  in  common  neither  manners,  lan- 
guage, religion,  nor  complexion  ;  but  what 
would  be  the  answer  of  the  noble  lord  to 
such  a  proposition  ?  He  had  given  a  fore- 
taste of  it  that  night.  "  Do  not  interiere*' 
be  would  say— <<  do  not  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  slaves ;  it  is  true 
they  are  now  whipped  with  scourges,  but 
if  you  interpose  they  will  be  flogged  with 
scorpions.*'  Such  an  argument  would  not 
impose  upon  the  understanding  of  parlia- 
ment. The  noble  lord  had  stated,  that  he 
was  no  friend  to  peace  who  diminished 
the  stability  of  the  present  government  of 
France.  It  was  true  that  conflicting^opi- 
nions  had  been  entertained  as  to  the  pro- 
priety, of  our  interference  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bourbons,  but  both  parties 
might  now  join  sincerely  in  the  prayer 
that  that  family  might  not  be  disturbed. 
That  it  should  continue  on  the  throne  of 
France  presenting  a  firm  front  to  its  ene- 
miesy  and  a  benevolent  countenance  to  its 


friends  must  be  th^  nearest  aad  dearest 
wish  of  every  man  who  rejoiced  in  the 
happiness  of  France,  and  in  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe  ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
how  this  government  was  prevented  from 
remonstrating  on  the  subject  of  the  Pro- 
testants, at  a  time  when  we  had  an 
army  in  France,  and  a  general  with  pow- 
ers little  less  than  sovereign.  He  trusted 
that  the  present  discussion  would  operate 
as  a  spur  to  those  who  had  authority  in 
our  neighbour  kingdom  ;  at  least  it  would 
show,  that  there  were  a  few  persons  in 
Great  Britain  who  felt  the  ancient  sympa- 
thy of  their  forefathers,  and  who  felt  equal 
pity  for  the  persecuted,  and  indignation 
at  the  authors  of  their  calamities. 

Lord  Binning  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  imputed  to  his  noble  friend 
that  he  had  attrioutcd  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  mover,  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  a  wish  to  disturb  the  present  govern- 
ment of  France.  He  begged  to  remind 
the  House,  that  the  noble  lord  bad  posi- 
tively disclaimed  any  such  intention.  Lord 
Binning  then  proceeded  to  show,  that  the 
outrages  recently  committed  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
as  two  hundred  Catholics  had  been  mur- 
dered in  the  Protestant  villages.  It  was  ar- 
gued, that  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of 
our  present  situation  with  respect  to 
France,  effectually  tojnterfere  in  belulf  ef 
the  Protestants.  He  would  say  that  the 
circumstance  of  our  having  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  a  large  army  in  France 
ought,  in  policy  and  in  good  feeling,  to  be 
rather  an  argument  against  than  for  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
All  the  Protestants  of  France,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard,  were  perfectly  tranquil.  They 
desired  no  interference  on  our  part.  If 
we  interfered,  our  interference  might  lead 
to  an  appeal  to  the  sword ;  and  was  this  that 
which  the  learned  gentleman  was  prepared 
to  support?  He  was  glad  the  noble  lord 
had  opposed  the  motion  as  he  had  done, 
and  he  trusted  it  would  be  rejected  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  supported  the  motioo. 
From  the  best  information  he  had  been 
able  to  obtain,  those  by  whom  the  Catho- 
lics said  to  have  been  massacred  by  Pro- 
testants, had  been  put  to  death,  were 
headed  by  a  Catholic.  It  was  admitted 
that  many  Protestants  had  been  murdered 
by^  Catholics,  and  he  was  therefore  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  that  interference 
which  the  motion  called  for  was  necessary 
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and  he  did  not  iee  that  there  wii  any  pro- 
babiiity  of  Bach  interference  leading  to  an 
appeal  to  the  sword.  • 

Sir  S.  Romilly  rose  to  reply,  and  com- 
nenced  by  stating  that  a  most  unwarran- 
table charge  had  been  preferred  against 
bim  by  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  which 
was  seconded  in  some  degree  by  the  noble 
lord  who  had  just  spoken.    But  with  res- 
pect to  the  noble'secretary,  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  having  ever  done  or  said  any 
thing  to  give  the  uiMe  lord  personal  of- 
fence, or  to  provoke  such  aspersions  upon 
his  motives  and  actions  as,  to  his  know- 
ledge, had  never  been  applied  to  any  indi- 
vidual in  that  House.    Why,  then,  should 
tlie  noble  lord  feel  disposed  to  offer  him 
iuch  deliberate,  designed  injustice  i   [A 
cry  of  Order !]  The  hon.  and  learned  geo« 
tleman  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
departure  from  order,  nor  had  he  any  in- 
clination to  offend  the  noble  lord,  but  he 
felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  complain  when 
auch  an  imputation  was  cast  upon  his  con- 
duct, as  that  it  bad  a  tendency  to  inflame 
religious  animosities,  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  this  country.    Such  an  imputation 
he  would  venture  to  say,  was  totally  un- 
deserved, and  that  no  man  would  more 
strongly  deprecate  a  consequence  so  bane- 
ful, as  that  of  creating  any  description  of 
religious  animosity.     Therefore,  he  pro- 
tested against  the  gross  ioiustice  of  the  ac- 
cusation.    But  he  had  also  been  accused 
of  exaggeration  and  high  colouring,  and 
of  desiring  this  country  to  interfere  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  government. 
The  fallacy   of  the  latter  charge  was  ob- 
vious from  the  words  of  his  motion,  which 
did  not  call  for  interference,  but  for  an  ac- 
count of  any  interference  that  had  already 
taken  place.  It  was  confessed  on  the  other 
side,  that  our  government  had  interfered, 
lind  his  motion  only  desired  to  obtain  some 
account  of  the  nature  of  that  interference. 
But  after  such  an  acknowledgment,  it  was 
strange  to  hearube  danger  of  any  interfer- 
ence deprecated  by  the  very  persons  who 
avowed  that  interference.  Henever  propos- 
ed or  wished  that  ourgovernmentshould  in- 
terfere by  any  ot  her  means  than  those  of 
good    offices,  or  recommendations,   and 
therefore  tbe  observations  as  to  the  use  of 
anj  force,  were  totaUv  inapplicable  to  any 
thing  that  he  had  ofrered*    It  was  impos- 
sible, he  presumed,  that  be  or  any  man  of 
common  sense  could  be  supposed  to  advise 
any  plan  of  interference  inconsistent  with 
the  amity  subsisting  between  the  two  go* 
vermnents.     Now,  with  respect  to  the 
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char^  of  exaggeration,  he  could  not  feel 
that  It  was  in  any  degree  correct.    For  no 
statement  that  be  had  made  was,  in  any 
respect,  contradicted.     On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  of  his  statements  were  confirm^ 
ed  by  the  letter  which  the  noble  secretary 
had  read  to  the  House.     But  the  noble 
lord  had,  he  perceived  a  printed  report 
before  him,  which   presented  still   mora 
shocking  details  than  any  which  he  (Sir 
Samuel  had  quoted.    How,  then  Yu>uld  he 
be  accused  of  exaggeration  or   high  co- 
louring ?  He  had  stated  that  a  Protestant 
had  been  shot  in  his  bed.    Was  not  this  an 
undoubted  fact  ?   and  was  there  any  hi|;h 
colouring  in  the  statement  of  it  ?  Could  he 
then  state  it  milder  than  in  the  style  of 
simple  narrative  i    But  if  any  one  doubted 
his  statements,  he  must  also  doubt  the 
substance  of  the  letter  read  by  the  noble 
secretary.     It  had,  however,  been  said» 
that  two  hundred  straeglers  who  followed 
tlie  fortune  of  the  duke  d*Angouleme» 
were  massacred  by  the  Protestants ;   and 
ft  was  added,  that  it  mattered  not  whedier 
these  victims  were  Catholics  or  not,  be* 
cause  the  massacre  was  calculated  to  e^c- 
cite  a  spirit  of  retaliation.    This  observa* 
tion  might  have  some  force,  as  applied  to 
tho  deluded  people ;  but  what  was  the  re- 
sponsibilitv  of  tne  government,  which  to 
this  hour  had  taken  no  measurQii  to  correct 
an  erroneous  impression,  which  allowed 
the  people  to  remain  in  ignorance  as  to 
the  real  character  of  the  victims,  and  thua 
allowed  a  religious  persecution  to  prevail^ 
and  permitted  it  to  become  a  popular  belief 
that  those  who  sufiered  were  not  Protes* 
tants,  because,  truly,  Protestants  and  Buo- 
napartists  were  synonymous  ?     This,  how- 
ever,  was  a  most  erroneous  conclusion,  and  ' 
was  in  no  degree  warranted  by  the  con* 
duet  of  the  Protestants.    But  it  was  aaid^ 
that  religious  persecution  liad  taken  plAce 
only  in  the  department  of  the  Gard.  Thisp 
however,  was  not  the  fact,  as  that  perse- 
cution had  extended  to  other  districts,  in 
one  of  which  a  Protestant  churdi  had  been 
burned  down.      But  as  to  the  animadvert 
sions  upon  his  narration  of  the  suffierioga 
of  the  Protestants  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion, how,  he  would  ask,  could  he  have  il- 
lustrated the  relief  which  the  Protestanta 
derived  from  that  event,  if  he  had  not  en- 
tered into  that  statement  ?     If,  howeverp 
he  had  been  in  error  in  making  that  state- 
ment, he  had  a  precedent  for  that  error^ 
in  the  observations  of  the  noble  secretary 
himself,  in  discussing  the  case  of  the  Spa* 
nish  patriots.     Therefore  he  could  not 
(3D) 
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from  that  statement  be  consistently  charg* 
ed  by  the  noble  lord  with  a  desire  to  in- 
flame religious  animosities.  But  whatever 
Che  event  of  the  motion  might  be^^he  felt 
that  his  statement,  and  the  discussion  upon 
It,  would  serve  to  do  good  without  being 
at  all  calculated  to  do  any  harm.  For  it 
must  do  good  to  disclose  the  truth,  and  to 
bring  acts  of  oppression  to  light  in  the  only 
assembly  in  Europe  where  truth  could  be 
safely  spoken.  But  the  noble  lord  had 
aaid  that  the  letter  of  the  Protestant  so- 
ciety in  this  country  had  done  much  mis- 
chief to  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  in 
France.  What  was  the  publication  of  in- 
justice likely  to  do  more  mischief  than 
the  silent  toleration  of  it  ?  Had  any  mea- 
sures of  vigour  been  taken  to  bring  the 
rioters  to  justice  ?  The  contrary,  indeed, 
was  evident,  from  the  tone  and  terms  of 
the  French  king's  proclamation.  But  he 
did  not  on  this  ground  mean  to  censure 
the  king,  for  that  monarch,  like  our  regent, 
had  the  misfortune  of  acting  through,  and 
being  acted  upon  by  others.  After  hear- 
ing tne  whole  case  made  out  by  the  noble 
lord,  he  had  no  doubt  that,  under  all  its 
circumstances,  the  letter  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  was  wholly  unjustifiable  on  the 
facts.  He  would  not  divide  the  House, 
but  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  result  of  this 
discussion  would  be  beneficial.  * 

Lords  Binning  and  Castlereagh,  in  ex- 
planation, disavowed  any  imputation  upon 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  for  his 
mode  of  introducing  this  motion.  The 
<Iuestion  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and 
negatived  without  a  division. 


Wtigkii  and  Hiiaiurei. 
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Weights  and  Measures].  The 
order  of  the  day  for  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  being  read, 

Earl  Stanhope  called  to  the  recollection 
of  their  lordships  that  a  bill  had  been 
brought  up  from  the  Commons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Weights  and  Measures,  which  bill 
their  lordships  had  dealt  with  as  it  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  by  men  of  science  or  sense 
—that  is,  had  ordered  it  to  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  that  day  six  months:  neverthe- 
less, in  doing  fo,  it  was  not  the  meaning 
of  their  lordships  to  say,  that  the  subject 
Itself  was  not  one  of  very  great  importance, 
and  that  the  present  system  as  to  weights 
and  measures  was  one  which  required  no 
Improvement ;  but  only  that  the  bill  was 
not  calculated  to  efectoate  the  beneficial 


purposes  in  view.     A  noble  frien^  of  his 
(the  marquis  of  Lansdowne)  had  at  the 
time  suggested  that  a  commission  should 
be  formed,  composed  of  persons  of  skill 
and  science,  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
report  their  opinion  to  the  House ;  and 
this  was  the  object  of  the  motion  which 
he  was  now  about  to  submit  to  their  lord- 
ships.   It  was  the  wish  of  his  noble  friend 
himself  that  he  shotild  take  up  the  subject, 
otherwise  he  felt  too  much  respect  for  hia 
noble  friend  to  have  taken  it  out  of  hia 
hands.     The  question  for  their  lordshipa 
now  to  decide  was  very  simple.    They  had 
only  to  consider,  whether  it  was  proper  or 
not  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to 
men  of  sdence  to  report  on  it.     If  any 
plan  of  his  should  be  ultimately  adopted, 
be  assured  their  lordships  that  it  would  be 
a  plan  founded  on  nature.    He  would  have 
no  108  barley-corns,  no  length  of  so  many 
acorns,  no  breadth  of  somanyhorse-ches- 
nuts.     If  they  adopted  their  barley-corn 
system,  they  would  make  themselves  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  all  £urope.      Such 
standards  as  these  did  not  become  the 
country  of  Newton,ofHutton,  of  Simpson, 
of  Napier,  and  of  Maclaurin.     No  such 
silly  plan  ought  to  be  thought  of,  when  a 
proper  scientific  standard  might  be  intro* 
duced  without  any  great  inconvenience,  as 
the  old  and  new  might  be  allowed  for  a 
time    to    %o    on    together.      The    old 
and  new  styles  were  so  allowed  to  go 
on  together.     The  new  style  was  intro* 
duced  in  1752,  to  assimilate  this  country 
in  that  respect  to  other  nations.    No  ob- 
jection was  made  to  it  but  one.     Some 
people  insisted  that  pariiament  had  robbed 
the  English  vear  of  eleven  days,  and  made 
a  present  of  them  to  Hanover.     Now, 
however,  the  new  style  was  almost  univer- 
sally used,  though  not  altogether,  for  he 
himself  had  an  estate  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  old  style  was  still  used.    As 
some  noble  lords  were  now  in  the  House 
who  had  not  been  present  at  the  time  whea 
the  bill  was  under  discussion,  he  would 
again  state,  from  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Commons  committee,  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  there  was  an  office  in  Westmha- 
ter  for  stamping  and  adjusting  weights 
where  weights  were  stamped  without  being 
weighed  or  adjusted  at  ail.    This  bad  fer 
years  been  the  practice.     Weights  had 
been  stamped  without  ever  havmgbeen 
put  in  the  scales ;  and  one  of  die  irit- 
nesses  stated,  that  he  had  several  wttghta 
In  his  possession  erroneous  in  different  de- 
greesy  and  which  bud  beeo  sent  to  try 
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whether  they  woyld  be  stamped,  and  they 
were  all  stamped  without  having  been  ad* 
justed;  and  the  fees  had  been  taken  con- 
trary to  IaW|  for  the  fees  under  the  act  of 
paruament  were  allowed  not  for  stamping 
merely,  but  for  stamping  and  adjusting. 
Their  lordships  would  easilv  perceive  what 
mischief  might  in  this  way  have  been  done 
to  the  public,  and  even  to  the  honest  shop- 
Iceeper*  He  might  have  been  prosecuted 
for  having  light  weights,  and  nave  found 
his  character  blasted  and  ruined  without 
any  fault  of  his*  This  was  scandalous. 
The  witnesses  examined  before  the  Com- 
mons' committee  did  not  very  well  agree 
as  to  the  facts*  Some  described  the 
French  meter  different  from  others ;  but 
that  was  the  fault  of  the  hieasure  employed 
for  the  occasion.  He  should  now  propose 
to  their  lordships  to  address  the  Crown  to 
appoint  a  commission,  composed  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  science,  to  consider 
the  subject,  and  report.  It  was  not  enough, 
however,  that  the  commission  should  con- 
sist merely  of  men  of  science.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  desirable  object  of  a  free  and 
easy  communication  with  parliament,  it 
would  be  proper  that  certain  members 
(three  at  least)  of  each  House  of  parlia- 
ment should  form  part  of  the  commission; 
and  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing two  names,  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  and 
the  earl  of  ftosse.  As  to  men  of  sci- 
ence, it  was  desirable  to  have  persons  of 
di&rent  opinions  in  the  commission,  and 
he  suggested  the  names  of  Dr.  Huttcm, 
one  of  the  first  mathematicians  in  Europe: 
Mr,  Wollaston,  the  secretary  to  the  royal 
society :  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Mr.  Mudge, 
two  very  distinguished  mathematicians; 
Dr.  llobertson,  professor  of  astronomy  in 
the  university  of  Oxford;  Mr.  Vince,  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  in  the  university  of 
Cambridffc;  and  Dr.  Playfair,  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  [lora  Kenyon  sug- 
gested that  some  one  should  be  named 
from  the  universit;jr  of  Dublin].  Earl 
Stanhope,  in  continuaUon,  thanked  dbe 
noble  lord  for  the  suggestion,  but  he  only 
at  present  mentioned  some  names  who,  he 
thought,  ought  to  he  on  the  commission, 
without  pretendins  either  actually  to  ai>- 
point  them,  or  to  Dmit  the  number.  Emi* 
nent  men  might  very  properly  be  taken 
from  the  universities  of  Gksgow,  Dublin, 
and  others ;  and  this  put  him  in  mind  of 
an  expression  of  his  used  on  a  fonner  oc* 
casioot  which  he  should  be  sorry  to  have 
taker  otherwise  than  he  intended  it.  He 
iras  bimielf  sufficiently  a  mao  of  scjence 


to  know  how  disagreeable  it  must  be  to 
men  of  that  description  to  be  harassed  with 
questions ;  and  the  plan  would  be  to  allow 
tnem  to  consider  the  subject  by  them* 
selves,  without  being  harassed  with  ques« 
tions  by  Lords  or  Commons.  But  if  ex- 
amination should  be  thought  necessary, 
he  did  not  mean  to  shrink  from  hb  ex« 
preBsion,  but  repeated,  that  he  would  ex« 
amine  their  guts  out.  He  concluded 
by  moving  an  address  to  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  to  appoint  a  com  mis* 
sion  to  consider  how  far  it  was  practicable 
and  advisable  to  establish  a  uniform  sys« 
tem  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  observed,  that 
he  hoped  some  other,  more  capable  than 
he  was,  would  be  appointed ;  for,  with  the 
distinguished  names  which  he  had  men* 
tinned,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  be  of 
the  smallest  service.  He  had  lately  heard^ 
however,  that  certain  men  of  science  were 
employed  at  present  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Commons'  committee  in  making  expe* 
riments  on  the  pendulum,  and  other  mat* 
tera  connected  with  this  inquiry;  and  per* 
haps  it  might  be  worth  while  to  consider 
how  far  the  present  motion  might  be  con* 
nected  with  that  inquiry. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  on  ft 
suli^ect  of  this  importance  it  was  advisable 
to  proceed  with  toe  utmost  caution.  This 
was  not  merely  a  question  of  science,  but 
also  one  of  convenience  and  practicabilityf 
though  undoubtedly  the  scientific  part 
must  be  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 
But  when  the  question  of  science  should 
be  settled,  it  would  still  remain  for  parlia* 
ment  to  consider  what  would  be  the  effecte 
of  the  change  in  practice»*how  it  would 
bear  on  the  mterests  of  buyer  and  seller^ 
and  how  it  could  most  conveniently  be 
introduced.  ^  This  was  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme delicacy,  and  persons  acquainted 
with  the  law  and  practice  in  these  matters 
ought  certainly  to  be  employed  on  the 
inquiry.  He  admitted,  however,  that  a 
reformation  in  this  respect,  if  it  could  be 
conveniently  introduced,  would  be  highly 
beneficial.  Though  the  n<^le  earl  had 
thrown  out  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject, 
he  probably  was  hiidself  sensible,  that  the 
nomination  of  the  persons  to  be  appointed 
on  the  commission  ought  to  be  left  en* 
tirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown,  and 
he  engaged  that  they  should  be  chosen 
with  toe  utmost  impartiality,  and  solely 
with  a  view  to  the  due  accomplishment  of 
the  object. 

Earl  Stanhope  uii$  th«t  tfaongh  the 
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modesty  of  the  noble  earl  who  had  spoken 
before  the  minister,  had  induced  him  to 
disclaim  a  merit  to  which  he  was  fully  en- 
titled, yet  he  hoped  that  persons  who  might 
have  a  strong  influence  on  his  mind  would 
press  him  into  the  public  service.  But  as 
to  the  inquiry  now  stated  to  be  going  on, 
lie  did  not  know  by  whom  it  was  conduct- 
ed, though  he  had  heard  reports,  which  if 
they  were  true,  some  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  that  inquiry  were  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  with  respect  to  whom  he 
promised  to  examine  their  guts  out.  As 
to  what  had  been  said  by  the  noble  earl 
who  spoke  last,  he  admitted  that  this  was 
iiot  merely  a  question  of  science,  but  one 
of  science  and  expediency,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  names  which  he  had  men- 
tioned, if  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  could 
iind  better  in  Europe,  they  would  be  in- 
deed very  fortunate.  He  was  very  anxious 
.that  it  should  be  kept  in  view  how  very 
desirable  it  was  that  a  proper  and  common 
Standard  should  be  adopted  by  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  Europe.  This  would  be 
6f  prodigious  commercial  advantage  to 
this  country,  but  the  object  could  never 
be  accomplished  unless  we  adopted  a 
standard  founded  on  nature.  In  a  mere 
Urbitrary  standard  other  nations  would 
t)ot  go  along  with  us ;  but  if  a  standard 
founded  on  nature  were  agreed  upon,  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  might  go  on  in 
the  inquiry  togetlier  with  us,  and  then  a 
proper  universal  standard  might  be  fixed 
upon,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all.  He 
was  the  more  urgent  on  this  point  at  pre- 
sent, on  account  of  the  extraordinary  faci- 
lity of  communication  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  which  the  present  oppor- 
tunity afforded;  a  facility  of  which  we 
ought  not  to  fail  to  take  advantage. 
.  The  motion  was  then  put,  and  carried 
iicfitm  diu 
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Soap  Excise  Bill.]  On  the  motion 
for  the  third  reading  of  this  biU, 

Sir  M.  W,  Ridley  opposed  the  bill  on 
the  principle  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  regu- 
lation he  should  feel  no  objection  to  it, 
but  as  a  finance  measure  it  should  not 
have  his  concurrence,  and  he  believed  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  find 
himself  disappointed  in  ^  his  expectations, 
if  he  thought  it  would  be  produetive  to 
the  revenue.  He  also  opposed  it  as  it 
would  tend  coatideraUy  to  injure  the 
kfilp  trade. 
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Af  r.  Brougham  wished  to  be  informed 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whe- 
ther this  bill  was  intended  merely  as  a  re- 
gulation bill,  or  a  bill  to  raise  money,  and 
if  the  latter,  he  would  ask  what  sum  did 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  think  it  would 
raise  ?  He  had  been  informed  that  it  was 
calculated  to  raise  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied, 
that  the  bill  was  intended  first  to  protect 
the  whale  fisheries,  but  afterwards  it  was 
found  that  it  would  produce  an  addition 
to  the  revenue,  which  was  not  calculated 
to  exceed  150,000/.  Some  regulations 
had  been  introduced  into  it  which  had 
been  afterwards  altered  on  tho  represen- 
tation of  the  manufacturers  of  hard  soap, 
who  had  pointed  out  the  inequality  of  the 
operation  of  the  bill  on  them  and  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  sofl  soap.  The  whole  of 
the  increased  duty  would  fall  very  lightly 
on  the  public,  not  being  on  an  average 
more  than  three-pence  per  head  on  each 
person  in  the  kingdom.  The  additional 
duty  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
eight  or  nine  shillings  in  the  hundred 
weight,  and  the  whole  duty  would  not  be 
more  than  30s,  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Preston  opposed  the  bill.  He  ob- 
served that  though  the  duty  might  be  but 
small  on  individuals,  yet  it  was  by  these 
imperceptible  degrees  that  taxes  had  been 
raised  to  their  present  enormous  amount* 

Mr.  Curvoen  believed  the  calculation 
would  fall  short  of  the  amount,  and  that 
the  tax  would  be  2«.  each  on  a  million  of 
fiimilies.  He  would  not  object  to  any 
lair  plan  of  taxation ;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced this  tax  would  fall  most  heavily  on 
the  lower  classes. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  by  the 
alterations,  the  regulation  part  of  this  bill 
was  dropped,  and  the  tax  part  continued. 
Like  other  bills  professing  regulations, 
this  was  in  fact  a  revenue  bill,  and  was 
imperceptibly  slipped  through  the  House 
to  a  certain  stage,  before  people  knew  the 
nature  of  it ;  and  so  they  were  prevented 
from  considering  their  interests  properly. 
Ihe  manufacturers,  however,  could  easily 
combine,  and  one  set  get  their  exemptions, 
and  another  their  drawbacks:  and  the 
consumers  still  had  the  tax  to  pay,  after 
the  manufiicturers  were  relieved  from  what 
particularly  pressed  on  them.  It  seemed 
the  practice  of  the  treasury  never  to  bring 
in  a  bill  of  regulation  without  turning  a 
penny  by  it.  It  was  said  that  this  tax 
would  amount  only  to  three-pence  a  head 
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on  an  average,  as  it  would  be  abofit  four- 
pence  on  the  higher,  and  three-halfpence 
on  the  lower  classes.  But  thus  measures 
advanced  by  degrees.  Straw  was  laid  on 
straw,  till  the  last  straw  broke  the  mare*s 
back.  Additional  taxation  on  soap,  even 
at  the  lowest  rate,  must  increase  the  price 
of  labour.  Had  the  tax  on  salt  been  be- 
gun at  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel,  it  would 
not  have  been  borne;  but  the  practice 
was  to  begin  low,  and  then  to  advance, 
and  say  it  was  only  threepence  or  four- 
pence  in  the  increase.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  pause  before  they  passed  a 
tax  bill  on  an  article  of  necessity,  for  which 
the  only  defence  was,  that  the  amount  of 
the  increase  was  small. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  nothing  was  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  iiv  matters  of  taxation, 
than  to  avoid  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption :  but  what  was  to  become  of  the 
revenue,  if  all  such  taxes  were  resisted, 
after  the  property  tax  had  been  given  up? 
If  the  revenue  could  not  be  supplied  in  a 
more  desirable  way,  we  roust  oe  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  laying  on  such  taxes  as 
the  present. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  observed,  that  gentlemen 
opposite,  finding  tliey  could  not,  through 
the  assessed  taxes,  or  any  other  assess- 
ments, find  an  equivalent  for  the  lost  pro- 
perty tax,  were  determined  to  propose 
such  taxes  as  would  make  some  people 
regret  the  abolition  of  the  propertv-tax. 
He  believed,  however,  that  it  would  be 
found  that  any  property-tax  would  fall 
ultimately  most  severely  on  the  poorer 
classes. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Board  of  Admiralty.]  Sir  M,  W. 
Ridley  rose  to  ask  a  question  of  the  noble 
lord,  which  he  hoped  he  would  be  able  to 
answer.  It  appeared  that  a  noble  lord, 
the  member  for  Monmouth  (the  marquis 
of  Worcester),  had  vacated  his  seat,  in 
consequence  of  accepting  the  office  of  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  upon 
referring  to  the  army  list,  he  saw  that  he 
held  a  commission  in  the  7th  regiment  of 
hussars,  being  a  lieutenant  in  that  regi- 
ment, which  was  now  serving  in  France. 
He  wished  Co  know  whether  he  still  re- 
tained his  commission.  If  he  did,  it  was 
evident  that  he  either  could  not  attend  his 
duty,  or  if  he  did  attend  his  duty  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, then  be  most  neglect  his  office  as 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  which  case  it 
nigbt  be  presttmed  the  latter  wai  a  sine* 
corew 


Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give  any  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  baronet,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Cok* 
TROL.]  Lord  Althorp  inquired  whether 
it  was  intended  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  tho 
above  office,  which  had  now  been  unoccu- 
pied above  three  months  ?  If  no  appoint- 
ment took  place,  it  might  be  fairly  inferred 
that  the  office  itself  was  a  sinecure. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  had  himself 
once  filled  that  office,  and  he  could  assure 
the  noble  lord  its  duties  were  of  i^  nature 
which  rendered  it  any  thing  but  a  sine- 
cure. He  believed  an  appointment  would 
soon  take  place. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  the  noble 
lord  held  the  office  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affiiirs, 
and  therefore  he  no  doubt  found  the  dou- 
ble labour  sufficiently  severe. 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied  that,  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  occupation,  the 
duties  of  the  office,  if  faithfully  and  ade- 
quatelv  discharged,  were  of  a  most  labo- 
rious description. 

Committee  on  the  Distressed 
State  or  Agriculture.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  to  consider  further  of 
the  Distressed  State  of  the  Agriculture  of 
the  United  Kingdom, 

Mr.  FranUand  Lewis  rose,  and  adverted 
to  the  continued  indisposition  of  Mr. 
Western,  with  whom  this  subieet  had  ori- 
ginated, and  whose  absence,  be  regretted 
to  say,  could  not  be  adequately  supplied 
by  any  other  member;  but  he  wished 
some  time  appointed  for  the  final  conside- 
ration of  the  question  respecting  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  agriculture.  He  had  de- 
layed hitherto  a  proposition  concerning 
wool ;  but  it  seemed  necessary  to  dispose 
of  a  former  resolution  before  he  could  pro- 
ceed. He  should  therefore  move  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  Mr.  Western's 
resolution,  leaving  that  open  to  him  when 
his  health  was  sufficiently  restored.  He 
then  noticed  some  reports  from  the  com- 
mittees. Two  resolutions  had  been  made; 
one  respected  wool,  and  another  the  duty 
on  rape-eeed  imported.  The  rape-seea 
duty  was  now  4tf.  per  ton,  and  the  seUin^^ 
price  was  4/.  per  ton.  He  thought  it 
important  to  get  as  much  rape-seed  and 
linseed  as  possible^  as  they  made  such  ex- 
oellent  manure.     Tbf$  wool-tmden  bad 
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every  claim  to  protection,  but  their  iote- 
restfl  could  not  bear  competitioa  with  that 
of  the  growth  of  com  in  the  country.  It 
had  appeared  before  the  committee  that 
tobacco  might  be  grown  in  this  country ; 
but  duties  could  not  be  effectually  levied 
on  the  home  growth,  from  the  temptations 
Co  Bmug|;]ing.  He  then  moved  that  the 
first  agricultural  resolution  be  postponed* 

Mr.  Brougham  dissented  from  the  opi- 
nion of  the  last  speaker  as  to  tobacco,^and 
hoped  he  would  recur  to  his  original  opi- 
nions against  high  duties  and  high  penal- 
ties. The  legislature  had  formerly  em- 
powered the  justices  to  pluck  up  aU  tobac-i 
CO  plants,  as  high  duties  had  been  found 
inefficient.  There  was  no  excuse  for  the 
penalties  but  that  of  protecting  tlie  colo- 
wes.  Tile  colonists  and  merchants  always 
^joyed  the  advantage  of  flocking  to  the 
treasury,  and  obtaining  laws  to  help  them; 
But  then  we  had  Marykind,  Virginia,  and 
Georgia,  which  were  now  foreign  coun- 
tries,'and  we  had  scarcely  an  acre  of  to- 
bacco, except  a  few  in  what  were  Dutch 
colonies.  We  were,  in  fact,  giving  en- 
couragement only  to  the  American  far- 
mers. Why  not  act  concerning  home 
grown  tobacco  on  the  same  principle  as 
we  did  with  hops,  &c.?  He  cbuld  not 
understand  the  objection  on  the  ground 
of  smuggling.  He  hoped  to  hear  some 
better  reasons  on  the  subject  of  growing 
tobacco  at  home. 

Mr.  Preston  was  proceeding  at  consider 
Table  length  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the 
agricultural  distresses  of  the  country,  and 
the  general  topics  before  the  agricultural 
committee,  when 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to  order.  The 
hon.  gentleman,  he  said,  was  travelling 
into  topics  not  at  present  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee.  He  was 
entering  on  the  general  subject  of  the  re- 
solutions, as  if  the  adjourned  debate  upon 
them  had  been  resumed,  whereas  the  ques- 
tion before  the  committee  was,  whether 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  which 
had  been  read,  and  which  opened  the 
general  subject,  should  not  be  postponed 
owing  to  the  absence  from  indisposition  of 
Mr.  Western,  and  the  committee  should 
take  up  at  present  the  consideration  of 
the  report  concerning  wool,  which  bad 
been  referred  to  the  said  committee. 

Mr.  PreHoHj  although  unwilling  that  the 
subject  should  be  set  aside  wiuiout  his 
haying  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
opinions  upon  it|  and  convinced  that  he 
waa  itrictly  in  order  vhOe  he  was  tdung 
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general  view  of  it,  acquiesced  in  the  judg«* 
ment  of  the  committee* 

The  question  of  the  postponement  of 
Mr.  Western's  resolution  being  put  and 
carried, 

Mr.  Franliand  Lewis  rose  to  state  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  wool  regu- 
lation, which  had  been  referred  to  the 
committee  of  which  he  was  chairman.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  session,  and  when  the 
agricultural  distresses  first  came  under 
the  view  of  the  House,  he  stated  his  sen- 
timents on  the  impolicy  of  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  wool,  and  expresseS  his 
wish  that  the  prohibitory  laws  should  be 
reviewed  and  repealed.  Great  anxiety 
was  excited  among  the  manufacturers 
and  woolstaplers  in  consequence  of  some 
disposition  manifested  by  parliament  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
and  much  information  was  expected  to  be 
derived  from  the  inquiries  into  which  it 
might  enter.  The  manner  in  which  that 
committee  had  thought  fit  to  dischtfge 
the  duty  imposed  upon  it  by  the  House, 
he  had  on  another  occasion  explained : 
and  although  the  information  which  had 
been  acquired  was  not  sufficient  in  itself^ 
or  of  such  a  kind  as  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  opinion  on  the  impolicy  of  the 
restrictions  of  which  he  originally  com* 
plained,  yet  it  was  such  as  to  induce  him 
materially  to  alter  his  first  resolution.  He 
would  therefore  now  move,  that  the  ex- 
port of  wool  should  not  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, but  should  be  laid  under  certain 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  ma- 
nufacturer. Nothing  was  more  impolitic 
than  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
port of  wool,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
unreasonable  or  imgrounded  than  the  ar^ 
guments  on  which  they  were  justified. 
One  prejudice  that  existed  on  the  subject 
was,  that  a  prohibition  of  exporting  that 
article  was  necessary  to  secure  the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturer ;  and  another, 
that  an  unrestricted  export  would  not  be* 
nefit  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists. 
In  proof  of  this  latter  position,  the  com« 
mittee  were  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
wool-trade  for  the  hut  twenty  years,  and 
were  told  that  it  had  not  fallen  in  price^ 
but  remained  steady,  amid  the  fluctuation« 
in  the  value  of  other  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce*  Such  a  fact  did  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  was  drawn  from  it. 
Wool  had  actually  fallen  in  consequenc9 
of  the  prohibition,  or  at  least  was'  pre* 
vented  from  reUuning  that  rdative  prices 
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«s  compared  whh  other  artides  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  which  it  anciently  po6- 
•essed.  Com  and  cattle  had  risen  in  price 
daring  the  lait  three  centuries  in  a  much 

Sreater  proportion  than  wool;  and  this 
ifference  ot  ratio  could  be  attributed  to 
nothing  but  the  severe  restrictive  laws 
under  which  it  was  placed.  In  the  year 
1839  the  price  of  a  tod  of  wool  was  at  80 
shtllingSy  while  the  quarter  of  wheat  brought 
no  more  than  four  shillings.  Let  any  one 
compare  this  scale  of  prices  with  that 
which  existed  at  present,  and  he  would 
see  the  great  disparity  between  them. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1660  that  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  trade  of  wool  attain- 
ed all  their  height  of  prohibitory  severity; 
iind  in  1677  we  might  find  their  bad  con- 
sequences, inapamphlety  intituled  *<  Rea- 
against  prohibiting  the  export  of 
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wool/'  stated  and  complained  of.  From 
this  work  the  price  of  wool,  as  it  stood, 
might  be  obtained,  and  it  appeared  that  it 
then  brought  Sd.  a  pound.  The  restric- 
tions still  continuing  in  the  year  1780,  it 
would  be  found  that  no  improvement  had 
taken  place,  the  price  bemg  then  only 
fourpence  or  fivepence.  This  stationary 
price  of  wool,  during  a  period  when  every 
thing  had  risen  in  money  value,  could  be 
attributed  to  nothing  but  the  restrictions 
which  were  imposed  upon  its  export.  The 
tame  conclusion  might  be  supported  by 
a  fact  mentioned  in  a  pamphlet  published 
in  1789.  This  pamohlet  stated,  that 
while  EngKsh  wool  sold  for  sixpence  in 
England,  in  France  it  sold  for  teopence. 
Any  one  conversant  with  the  work  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Young  on  France,  would  know, 
that  while  he  was  in  that  country  English 
wool  was  to  be  sold  there  for  fourteen- 
pence  a  pound,  which  here  brought  only 
nine-pence.  At  the  end  of  the  American 
war  tne  same  quantity  which  brought  only 
5/.  in  England  was  equivalent  in  value  to 
WL  at  Amsterdam.  It  could  not  but  be 
inferred,  then,  that  a  removal  of  the  pro- 
hibition on  exporting  wool  would  increase 
its  price,  and  if  this  conclusion  were  unde- 
niable, it  must  appear  equally  true,  that  in 
so  far  a  change  of  the  wool  laws  would  as- 
sist a^culture.  What,  then,  were  the 
objections  to  a  measure  that  would  be  at- 
tended with  such  a  beneficial  result? 
These  objections  were  various,  and  he 
would  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  them. 
It  was  said  that  a  free  export  of  wool 
would  ruin  the  manufacturer,  and  that  as 
wooOena  constituted  one  of  the  staple  arti- 
cles Of  ov  BiaHufactittiag  indostryi  in  so 


(kr  we  should  injure  the  trade,  and  diminish 
the  resources  of  the  country.    This  alarm 
appeared  to  him  to  be  perfectly  unfounded 
and  chimerical.     The  main  prop  of  our 
manufactures  was  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market,  and  of  this  the  woollen  m»* 
nufacturer  would  not  be  deprived  by  re- 
pealing the  prohibitory  statutes  on   the 
export  of  wool.     Let  it  be  considered 
whLt  a  small  proportion  of  woollens  we 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  compared 
with  that  which  we  consumed  athome^ 
and  any  fear  of  ruin  to  the  manufacturer 
must  appear  extravagant.    The  home  v»* 
lue  of  woollen  cloth  m  ISl^  was  between 
96  and  28  millions,  and  c^  this  quantity 
we    did   not  export  more  than  to  the 
amount  of  5  millions,  including  the  supply 
of  Ireland  and  our  colonies.    Here,  then» 
the  home  market,  which  the  manufiicturer 
would  exclusively  enioy,  was  to  the  foreign 
as  S8  to  5 :   and  when  the  monopoly  of 
Ireland  and  our  colonies  was  likewise  taken 
into  the  account,  the  dependance  npoo 
foreigners  would  appear  still  farther  dimi- 
nished.   In  former  periods,  when  the  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  wool  did  not 
exist,  or  were  not  so  severe  as  thev  now 
were,  the  proportion  of  the  raanumcture 
sold  in  foreign  markets  were  greater  than 
at  present.    At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  only  the  value  of  8  millions 
was  manufactured,^  millions  was  exported. 
In  the  year  1345  the  export  of  wool  and 
woollens  amounted  in  value  to  787,000^ 
nearly  the  half  of  what  was  exported  three 
centuries  afterwards.    In  fact,  the  alarm 
of  ruin  to  our  manufactures  from  a  repeal 
of  the  wool  laws  would  appear  chimencal, 
when  we  considered  tliat  no  monopolar  pf 
the  raw  material,  and  no  peculiar  facihtiea 
of  procuring  it,  much  afiectedthe  success 
of  the  manufacturer.    Our  silk-manufae- 
ture  ^flourished,  and  yet  the  raw  material 
paid  duties  that  yielded  777,0001.  to  the 
revenue  of  the  country.    No  manufacture 
had  succeeded  so  astonishingly  as  that  of 
cotton,  and  yet  the  raw  material  employed 
was  brought  from  a  foreign  country,  and 
paid  upon  its  importation,  duties  which 
amounted  to  600,0001.  per  annum.    This 
manufacture  not  only  laboured  under  this 
disadvantage,  but  was  opposed  at  its  est^ 
blisbment  ny  the  jealousiea  and  rivalshtp 
of  the  woollen  traae,  vet  in  1814  the  es« 
port  of  cotton  cloth  alone  amounted  in  va- 
lue to  18  millons.    Seeing,  then,  that  our 
silk-manufactures    flourished,^  not   only 
without  fiivour,  but  under  duties;  seeing 
diat  the  cotton-maou&ctuxes  did  the  same; 
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seeing  that  a  monopoly  of  the  home  mar* 
ket  would  be  enjoyed'^what  would  ruin  the 
woollen  manufacturer,  though  the  raw 
material  which  he  employed  were  allowed 
to  find  its  level  without  regulation  or  res- 
triction ? — Another  objection  to  ^pen  the 
wool  trade  was,  tliat  if  our  wool  were  al- 
lowed to  be  exported  to  foregin  countries, 
where  the  price  of  labour  was  so  much 
lower  than  here,  it  might  be  manufactured 
there  so  cheaply  as  to  exclude  the  products 
of  our  industry  from  the  markets  to  which 
they  were  usually  carried.  To  this  an 
.answer  could  easily  be  found.  The  cheap- 
ness of  labour  alone  did  not  encourage 
manufactures,  as  might  be  seen  in  Spain 
and  in  Ireland,  where  labour  was  cheaper 
than  in  this  country,  and  where  there  ex- 
isted nevertheless  little  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. This  country  was  the  first  manu- 
facturing state  in  the  world,  not  because 
labour  was  cheaper  here  than  elsewhere, 
but  because  our  persons  and  properties 
were  secure— because  we  had  a  good  go- 
vemment—- because  we  possessed  some  pe- 
.Guliar  natural  advantages — because  we  had 
coals  in  abundance — because  we  had  ma- 
chinery and  mechanical  ingenuity — be- 
cause, from  our  situation,  we  were  not 
liable  to  the  devastations  of  war  which  in- 
terrupt the  progress  of  all  improvement 
in  countries  exposed  to  its  fury — and, 
above  all,  because  we  had  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  in  which  no  other  people 
could  compete  with  us,  and  which  would 
not  seek  employment  under  laws  that 
yielded  a  more  uncertain  protection.-— 
The  next  objection  to  an  open  trade  in 
wool  which  he  had  heard  was,  that  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  the  quality  of 
English  wool  that  the  same  article  in 
no  other  country  possessed,  and  that, 
while  we,  retained  our  monopoly  of  it, 
we  should  likewise  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  woollen  trade  of  the  world.  Here 
the  hon.  gentleman  read  two  extracts  from 
different  pamphlets,  which  stated  that  fo- 
reigners could  not  manufacture  good  cloth 
without  a  mixture  of  English  wool,  and 
that  the  possession  of  this  peculiar  kind  of 
it  gave  us  something  like  the  monopoly 
that  the  Dutch  enjoyed  of  the  spice  trade. 
The  hon.  gentleman  ridiculed  this  opinion, 
both  as  it  respected  long  combing-wool, 
as  it  was  called,  and  short  wool.  By 
withholding  this  species  of  wool  from  fo- 
reigners, we  could  not  compel  them  to 
take  our  manufactures,  but  we  might  teach 
them  to  do  without  both  the  raw  material 
and  the  manufactured  article.     We  had 
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already  lost  grotmd  in  woollens.  The 
greatest  part  of  our  exports  went  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Portugal.  Spain 
and  France  went  for  nothing.  Germany 
still  was  our  customer  to  a  considerable 
extent;  \but  •  Russia  was  entirely  shut 
against  us,  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  con- 
sumed but  little.  We  had  not,  then,  a  mono- 
poly of  the  woollen  trade :  and  if  we  had 
not,  it  was  surely  impolitic  to  continue  re- 
straints, under  the  idea  of  guarding  it,  by 
the  abolition  of  which  our  agricultural  in- 
terests would  be  promoted.  The  legisla- 
ture was  bound  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  even- 
handed  justice  between  party  and  party. 
Before  it  was  induced  to  continue  the  law 
as  it  now  stood,  the  manufacturers  should 
be  called  upon  to  show  that]they  foundlfor 
the  agriculturists  a  market  for  wool  in  its 
manufactured  state  equal  to  that  of  which 
the  latter  were  deprived  for  their  raw  ma- 
terial. The  House  would  be  told  of  the 
danger  of  our  woollens  being  undersold  in 
the  American  market,  but  he  entreated 
them  to  observe  how  small  a  portion  the 
export  of  woollen  goods  to  America  con- 
stituted of  our  whole  manufactured  pro- 
duce. Our  hold  over  the  American  mar- 
ket depended  on  other  circumstances,  and 
arose  from  di&rent  causes.  The  Ameri- 
cans traded  generally  on  very  long<redit, 
which  we  were  peculiarly  enabled  to^give* 
from  our  superior  and  accqmulated  capital. 
With  regard  to  the  general  tendency  and 
progress  of  this  branch  of  our  manufactures 
nis  opinion  was,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  fostering  care  of  the  legislature,  it  was 
already  upon  the  decline,  and  was  likely 
so  to  continue.  That  the  manufacturing 
classes  might  fall  into  lamentable  errors  in 
judging  of  their  own  real  interests  bad 
been  prettv  well  shown  in  the  opposition 
made  by  those  engaged  in  the  wooAen  ma- 
nufacture against  the  introduction  of  ca* 
licoes.  It  was  an  important  truth  which 
could  not  be  too  often  impressed,  that, 
whether  between  individuals  or  nations, 
the  interests  of  one  could  be  promoted 
without  advantage  to  those  of  the  other. 
The  prosperity  of  one  class  of  men,  as  of 
one  country,  never  failed  to  communicate 
itself  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  add 
to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  all. — To  re- 
cur to  the  main  point  of  his  argument,  he 
besged  to  remind  them,  should  America 
follow  the  examnle  of  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  in  at  length  excluding  our  ma- 
nufactured woollens,  how  imperiouslv  ne* 
cessary  it  would  then  become  to  allow  a 
free  export  to  the  raw  material.     In  the 
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report  of  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
jetty  it  appeared  by  the  evidence  of 
of  a  very  large  woollen  manufacturer 
Yorkshire,  Mr.  Fym  Levins,  that  he  made 
cloths  for  the  American  market  only,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  he  used  nothing 
but  foreign  wool*  Thus  the  agriculturist 
was  pressed  by  a  monopoly  on  each  side ; 
he  could  buy  only  of  the  home  manufac- 
turer, who  could  make  useof  an  article  of  fo- 
reign growth  and  he  could  sell  his  own  pro- 
duce only  to  the  same  manu&cturer.  With 
these  views  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  but 
consider  the  law  as  founded  on  a  dark  and 
uneven  policy ;  and  that  it  had  become 
highly  expedient  to  allow  the  exportation 
of  wool  under  certain  regulations,  until  it 
should  arrive  at  a  fixed  price  in  the  home 
market.  One  great  branch  of  the  present 
argument  he  had  purposely  abstainea  from, 
because  it  appeared  to  him  to  demand  a 
discussion  on  its  own  separate  merits— he 
meant  the  application  or  his  principles  to 
the  state  of  Ireland.  He  should  only  say 
therefore  at  present,  that  if  his  doctrine 
was  just  in  its  relation  to  the  circumstances 
of  this  country,  it  was  still  more  necessary 
to  those  of  Ireland  [Hear,  hear  1].  He 
should  conclude  by  moving  the  following 
resolution :  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  per- 
mit the  exportation  of  wool  from  all  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom,  under  such  regu* 
lations  as  may  a^rd  protection  to  the  ma- 
nufacturer." 

Lord  Lascelles  thought  the  speech  of 
tlie  hon.  gentleman  contained  a  good  deal 
of  information*  but  that  it  was  chiefly  de- 
rived from  books  written  under  diTOrent 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  inap- 
plicable to  its  present  situation.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  curious  argument, 
that  because  the  woollen  manufacture  was 
on  the  decline,  measures  should  be  taken 
to  allow  the  export,  coupled  with  duties 
on  the  importation  of  wool.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  favour  the  manufacturing  above 
other  classes ;  but  when  he  reflected  that 
this  was  the  staple  manufacture  of  the 
country,  and  considered  also  how  una- 
vailing had  been  all  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  best  means  of  regulating  the  corn 
market,  he  was  convinced  that  there  was 
good  reason  for  inducing  the  Houbv  to 
avoid  all  interference  with  such  subjects. 
The  hon.  gentleman  did  not  appear  always 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  quaouty  of  wool 

grown  in  this  country  must  depend  on  the 
emand  for  sheep.    The  noble  lord  said, 
ho  knew  no  means  so  effectual  for  briofl:* 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


ing  the  foreign  manufacturer  into  close 
competition  with  ourselves  as  by  allowing 
him  the  use  of  this  article. 

Mr.  C.  Brooke  alluded  to  the  assertion 
made  by  the  hon.  mover  of  the  resolution, 
that  the  price  of  wool  bore  no  proportioa 
to  that  of  all  other  articles,  which  asser^ 
tion  be  had  attempted  to  prove  by  a  com- 
parison of  modern  prices  with  what  was 
the  price  of  the  tod  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward 3rd.  This  argument,  however,  the 
hon.  member  proved  to  be  unfounded,  as 
the  weight  of  the  tod  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  Srd  differed  extremely  from  what 
it  was  in  that  period  at  which  the  com- 
parison had  been  made.  He  made  a  state- 
ment of  what  were  the  prices  from  1781 
to  1815,  to  show  the  progressive  and 
rapid  rise  in  wod.  From  1781  to  1785, 
wool  was  sold  at  6|d.  per  lb. ;  from  1785 
to  1795,  it  was  10^. ;  from  1795  to  1806. 
it  was  15^. ;  and  from  1806  to  1815,  it 
was  18d.  What  other  article  could  show 
so  great  and  rapid  an  increase  of  price  i 
In  fact,  Eoglbh  wool  was  at  present 
higher  than  ever.  There  never  was  a 
period  at  which  the  growers  of  wool  could 
come  forward  with  less  ground  to  ask 
relief  than  at  the  present  moment.  la 
this  feeling  he  should  oppose  the  resolu- 
tion altogether. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  from  the  best 
consideration  be  could  give  this  subject^ 
so  far  was  he  from  thinking  that  there  was 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  tho 
adoption  of  the  proposition  contained  ia 
the  resolution  before  the  House,  that  he 
thought,  with  the  qualification  by  which 
it  was  accompanied,  no  course  could  ba 
taken  more  likely  to  produce  permanent 
advantage  to  the  wool  trade.    His  noble 
colleague,  with  whom  he  was  sorry  to 
differ  on  this  occasion,  had  asked,  with 
what  grace  the  export  of  wool  could  be 
demanded  at  a  period  when  its  price  was 
so  great  ?  It  was  also  asked,  would  you 
destroy  the  woollen  manufacture  of  the 
country  ?  He  was  the  last  man  that  would 
wish  to  put  to    hazard  this   important 
branch  of  the  industry  of  the  country ; 
nevertheless,  he  did  not  believe,  if  the. 
exportation  of  wool  was  permitted  under 
the    arrangements    proposed,    that   any 
danger  whatever  would  arLse  to  our  manu- 
factures.    France,    notwithstanding   she 
permitted  the    exportation  of  her   fine 
wools,  was,  nevertheless,  able  to  undersell 
the  English  manufacturer.    The  accumu* 
lation  of  capital  and  the  security  of  pro- 
perty were   the    advantages  which  this 
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country  enioyed  in  a  manu&cturing  point 
of  view.  The  prosperity  of  the  woollen 
trade  was  not  at  all  owing  to  any  idle 
commercial  regulations.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  system  of  commercial  restriction 
was  exploded ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that 
if  the  nations  of  Europe  would  unite  to 
do  away  with  those  laws  by  which  com- 
merce was  fettered,  the  general  wealth 
would  be  much  increased.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  by  allowing  the  exportation  of 
wool,  the  price  would  be  diminished  to 
the  home  manufacturers  instead  of  being 
increased.  This  was  the  principle  assented 
to  by  the  best  writers  on  political  eco- 
.nomy,  and  those  who  had  read  Adam 
Smith's  work,  so  often  quoted  and  praised, 
but  so  seldom  followed,  would  find  there 
recommended  the  identical  proposition  of 
the  hon.  gentleman.  The  present  re- 
atrictive  laws,  which  some  persons  called 
the  palladium  of  British  commerce,  were 
enacted  in  barbarous  and  ignorant  times, 
and  demanded  revision.  Persuaded  aff  he 
was  that  in  the  hon.  gentleman's  propo- 
attion  there  was  nothing  that  could  injure 
the  woollen  trade,  but  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately do  good  to  trade  in  general,  he 
must,  notwithstanding  the  obloquy  which 
it  might  draw  upon  him  from  some  quar- 
ters, give  his  cordial  assent  to  it. 

Lord  Cagthreagh  rose,  not  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  to  suggest  to 
the  House  whether,  considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  question  and  the  variety  of 
interests  which  it  embraced,  and  consi- 
dering that  it  could  not  be  determined 
during  the  present  session,  it  would  not 
be  expedient  to  postpone  its  further  con- 
sideration ?  He  did  not  think  parliament 
in  a  condition  at  present  to  proceed  upon 
It  He  recommended  therefore  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  allow  of  the  post- 
ponement of  his  proposition,  without  pre- 
judice to  its  being  taken  up  at  a  future 
period.  On  these  grounds,  and  without 
stating  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  he 
would  move  that  the  committee  be  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  that,  considering  the 
well  known  distresses  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  it  was  the  duty  of  persons  so  high 
in  his  majesty's  government  as  the  noble 
lord  to  have  formed  some  opinion  on  sub* 
jects  so  interesting  as  the  present.  He 
had  heard  that  there  were  very  unplea- 
sant reports  in  town  from  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
of  the  lower  classes,  yielding  to  their  sof- 
feriDgs,  having  committed  the  greatest 
excesses  and  Tiolsnoe.    If  the  ftnners  in 


that  part  of  the  country  had  got  a  pro* 
tection  to  their  rapenieed,  Umto  was  a 
chance  of  money  being  advanced  to  them 
on  their  crops,  and  of  their  thus  being 
enabled  to  give  employment  to  their  la« 
bourers.  He  was  anxious  to  know  whe« 
ther  ministers  meant  to  act  on  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  rape-seed. 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  that  he  was 
not  even  aware  that  tne  committee  had 
reported  on  rape-seed,  and  therefore  could 
give  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  was 
not  conscious  of  having  neglected  the 
agricultural  question,  and  gendemen  most 
recollect  that  steps  had  been  already  ta- 
ken on  branches  of  it  that  were  not  com- 
plicated and  mixed  up  with  the  subject  of 
manufactures.  But  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  had  already  produced  an  ex* 
pectation  that  no  change  would  be  made 
in  the  wool  laws  during  the  present  ses« 
sion,  and  this  alone  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  not  pushing  the  matter  now.  Besides, 
the  prices  of  wool  never  were  higher,  and 
therefore  to  state  the  distresses  of  agri- 
culture as  at  all  arising  from  them,  was 
travelling  too  far  from  the  point. 

Lord  LfucMet  said,  that  his  only  ob- 
jection to  the  proposal  for  postponing  the 
resolution  was  lest  an  impression  should 
go  abroad  that  the  question  would 
be  renewed — an  impression  that  would  be 
calculated  materially  to  injure  the  trade 
and  tlie  markets. 

Mr.  Baring  complained  that  the  course 
now  pursued liad  no  other  tendency  bat 
to  keep  the  country  in  total  uncertainty. 
Parliament,  it  seemed,  was  to  do  nothing 
but  discuss  questions  of  this  sort  frooa 
day  to  day,  while  the  ministers,  instead  of 
taking  a  manly  and  decided  part,  stood 
aloof  from  all  responsibility  in  managing 
^he  internal  concerns  of  tne  country.  It 
was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  these  ques- 
tions ;  for,  while  they  were  agitated,  the 
prices  of  all  kinds  of'^subsistence  were  un- 
dergoing perpetual  fluctuation ;  com  was 
up  one  day,  and  fell  the  next ;  and  the 
House,  by  prolonging  this  kind  of  moek 
discussion  which  must  end  in  nothing, 
were  only  &vouring  speculation  of  every 
kind.  The  best  way  was  to  set  the  pre- 
sent question  at  once  at  rest,  and  let  the 
people  carry  on  their  operations  in  peace 
and  quiet.  He  thought  that  no  case  had 
been  made  out  to  justify  an  interfeienee 
with  the  ancient  laws  on  wool.  The  ar- 
guments for  a  free  trade  in  wool,  however 
just  in  themselves,  came  with  a  very  bad 
grace  firom  the  i^culturis(s»  who  kad 
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plaoed  Che  coantrr  in  an  unnatural  and 
artifioial  state  by  weir  corn  laws. 

Mr.  Tjeriuy  rose,  not  to  say  one  word 
on  the  present  topic,  but  to  suggest  that 
some  resonable  time  should  bealiowed  for 
enaMittg  him  to  bring  forward  his  motion, 
which  stood  for  to-nightf  and  for  which  he 
was  promised  the  precedence.  He  re* 
•ommendcd  that  the  prerieus  question 
should  be  nored. 

Mr.  F*  Ltndi  said,  it  was  indifferent  to 
htm  whether  the  farther  consideration  of 
his  resolution  were  postponed  or  the  ques- 
tion pot  upon  k  at  once. 

The  Chancellor  ^ihe  Exchequer  ex- 
pressed  his  conviction  that  the  country 
would  applaud  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
in  rather  calmly  and  patiently  stteoding 
to  discusiion  and  deliberation  before  they 
decided,  than  m  coming  to  any  hasty  de* 
dsion  upon  a  question  of  such  moment. 

Mr.  vurmen  dedared,  with  all  his  re* 
gard  for  the  fimners,  the  most  decided 
objectioa  to  the  principle  of  this  ni#- 
tioo. 

Mr.  Brooke  proposed  an  amendment, 
directly  negntaving  the  motion,  which 
amendment,  he  however,  afterwards  with- 
drew. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  observed,  that  tlie  re* 
port  of  the  agricultural  committee  upon 
this  subject  had  been  fourteen  days  upon 
the  table,  and  yet  ministers  appearea  to 
be  totally  unacquainted  with  it. 

Mr.  Robinson  decbred  that hehad  never 
seen  this  report. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  negatived  without  a  division. 
The  House  then  resumed,  the  report  was 
brought  up,  and  leave  asked  for  the 
conunittee  to  sit  again  upon  this  day 
ae*nnight. 

CfTiL  List  Bill].  Mr.  Brogdea 
having  brought  up  tliereport  of  the  bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Civil 
List, 

Mr.  Tiemey  rase  to  call  the  attention 
ef  the  House  to  the  important  subject  of 
the  present  bill ;  though,  aiWr  having  so 
often  spoken  upon  it,  it  would  Ml  become 
him  to  occupy  much  of  their  time  on  the 
present  oecasmn.  Every  gentleman  must 
be  aware  that  applications  had  been  made 
to  that  House,  year  after  year,  for  means 
to  cover  the  deficiences  of  the  civil  list, 
and  that  various  phms  had  been  fidlen  upon 
tn  femkte  and  bmit  its  expenses,  but  that 
an  ef  them  hadprovcdunsuceesrfhL  The 
peomsedtobea  ssnedy  for 


these  constaody  recurring  excesses,  and 
it  was  proper  to  inquire  what  that  remedy 
was.    It  professed  to  separate  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  civil  list  from  those  whidi 
were  less  immediately  connected  with  the 
splendour  of  the  Crown,  and  to  throw  the 
latter  partly  on  the  consolidated  fund,  and 
partly  to  leave  them  to  be  provided  for 
oy  votes  of  that  House.    The  sums  which 
the  bill  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  civil 
list   expenditure    amounted    in    ail    to 
1,088,727/.     It  was  so  constructed,  that 
this  in  future  was  to  be  what  was  called 
the  dvil  list  establishment ;  not  that  the 
charges  were  diminished,  but  that  the 
extraordinary  expenses  should  be  thrown 
upon  other  Uinds,  and  upon  the  votes  of 
parliament.    Now  the  sum  to  be  provided 
for    by    parliament  in    this  latter  way 
amounted  to  255,00(tf.     This  was  the 
statement  of  a  committee,  not  of  that 
House,  butone  appointed  by  the,noblelord» 
and  which  committee  made  an  exceeding 
of  the  extraordinaries  over  the  ordinary 
civil  list  of  the  sum  he  had  mentioned^ 
The  whole  therefore,  of  the  annual  charge 
for   these   purposes   would    amount   to 
l,8S8,O00f.,  or  which    parliament  musk 
must  make  good  26SfiO0l.     This  them* 
fore,  was  a  most  important  bill*  and  H 
would  well  become  the  House,  before  they 
assented  to  it,  to  consider  whether  means 
might  not  be  fallen  upon  to  pare  down 
the  excesses  of  the  civil  list,  befora  thej 
resorted  to  other  resources.     Upon  thi 
subject  of  paring  down  the  civil  list  hehad 
nothmg  else  to  say.     He  had  repeatedly 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that 
most  important  measure,  but  they  had  al* 
ways  renisedtoappoint  a  committee.  They 
hoped  that,  in  time,  they  would  fold  the 
result  of  this  determination  satisfoctory ; 
but,  for  hk  part,  he  knew  pretty  well  what 
would  hsppen.     If  they  chose,  however^ 
wiUully  to  shut  their  eyes  against  all  in- 
quiry.— if  they  were  determined  not  to  be 
informed  on  the  subjects— it  did*  not  be* 
come  him  to  press  it  any  longer.    An  es- 
timate had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
thi^  were  now  called  upon  to  adopt  it^ 
and  to  make  provisions  accordingly. 

The  noble  lord  opposite  had  stated^ 
that  the  first  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  sim-» 
plify  the  civil  fist ;  but  in  what  manner 
was  this  to  be  done  ?-  It  was  by  the  ap« 
pointment  of  an  entirely  new  omcer,  and 
this  gentleman  was  to  control  every  thing« 
The  departanents  of  the  master  of  the  horsey 
the  lord  chambeilaia,  and  lord  steward, 
wait  to  be  aul^tct  to  his  reviMu    BuiL 
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the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  was 
that  this  new  officer  was  to  have  a  salary  of 
1,500^.  a  year  for  his  troable,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  calling  upon  the 
House  to  make  every  possible  retrench- 
ment. But  what  was  this  gentleman  to  do  i 
He  was  only  to  do  that  for  which  many  others 
were  already  paid.  It  was  singular,  in- 
deed, that  the  noble  lord  should  wish  to 
lemove  from  the  Crown  all  odium  with  re- 
gard to  the  expenditure  of  the  household, 
and  yet  think  proper  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  never  heard  of 
before.  The  whole  of  this  department 
was  limited  to  the  lord  chamberlain,  the 
lord  steward,  and  the  master  of  the  horse ; 
and  tfa'e  House  should  bear  in  their  mind, 
that  three  very  respectable  gentlemen  al- 
ready superintended  the  duties  of  these 
offices.  At  the  head  of  the  lord  cham- 
berlain's department  was  Mr.  Marsh,  at 
that  of  the  lord  steward's  Mr.  Brent,  and  at 
that  of  the  master  of  the  horse  Mr.  Par- 
ker. Now,  all  these  gentlemen,  he 
supposed,  were  to  have  sinecures,  or 
die  the  new  officer  was  to  be  a  sinecurist. 
The  noble  lord  might  say— but  that  would 
be  no  answer  to  him— tnat  the  1,500^.  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  savings  of  the  civil  list. 
If  any  savings,  however  trifling,  could  be 
effi^cted,  the  public  ought  to  receive  the 
benefit.  It  was  well  known,  however, 
in  what  manner  the  noble  lord  and  his  col- 
leagues endeavoured  to  practise  econo- 
my ;  they  contrived  to  save  at  one  end, 
and  then  expended  at  the  other.  The 
only  ikir  way  of  providing  for  the  salary 
of  this  gentleman  would  be  to  take  SOw, 
a  year  horn  each  of  the  three  persons  who 
already  conducted  the  business  of  this  de- 
partment. He  supposed,  however,  that 
the  treasury  had  found  themselves  unable 
to  cope  with  these  officers ;  ministers  were 
not  able  to  face  them,  and  had  no  control 
over  them.    But  what  benefit  would  the 

fublic  derive  from  this  new  officer  ?  The 
louse  would  know  nothing  of  him,  except 
his  annual  application  for  1 ,500/.  For  his 
part,  he  objected  altogether  to  this  man- 
ner of  new-modelling  the  civil  list;  and 
the  result  of  his  opinion  was,  that  it  would 
be  more  convenient  for  the  public  service 
that  a  liberal  sum  should  be  appro- 
priated for  the  civil  list,  to  which  the 
CrowB  should  be  bound  to  confine  it- 
self, or  to  assign  some  very  substantial 
reason  for  coming  to  par^ment.  In  for- 
mer periods,  the  Crown  had  been  consi- 
dered as  the  fountain  of  grace  and  benefi* 
Mice }  but,  from  the  maoner  in  which 
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the  civil  list  had  been  conducted  for  many 
years  past,  it  was  deprived  of  the  power 
of  encouraging  merit,  of  rewarding  genius, 
and  of  protecting  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  Crown  was  the  source  from  which  all 
meritorious  persons  used  to  receive  their 
reward ;  but  at  present  it  really  appeared 
to  be  nothing  but  a  burthen  on  the  public 
and  this  the  noble  lord  called  consulting 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown* 
This  was  a  branch  of  the  subject  that  de- 
served the  most  serious  consideration  of 
the  House ;  but  he  would  not  occupy  theur 
time  by  enlarging  upon  it,  as  he  trusted 
an  hon.  gentleman  whom  he  then  saw  in  hia 
place,  would  more  particular  direct  their  at- 
tention to  it.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  civil  list  could  only  be 
examined  by  a  committee.  Theaggre* 
grate  amount  was  stated  in  the  estimate, 
but  it  was  constituted  of  various  charges, 
and  the  House  should  be  apprized  of  all 
the  details  of  the  application.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  the  present  mode  of  ar« 
rangement  was  not  the  sort  of  business 
that  would  attract  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment, so  as  to  induce  them  to  enter  into 
it  as  they  should  do;  they  were  to  vote  a 
sum  of  money  in  the  nature  of  a  vote  of 
credit ;  and  then,  in  the  next  year,  they 
would  have  an  account  how  it  had  been 
expended.  He  hoped  however,  that  this 
system  would  not  be  suffered  to  continue, 
and  that  some  gentleman  would  vote  for 
an  estimate  of  the  civil  list  to  be  laid  upon 
the  table  within  so  many  days  after  the 
commencement  of  every  session. 

He  wished  then  to  come  to  the  main 
part  of  the  question ;  namely,  to  see  what 
could  be  saved  to  the  public.  The  bill 
recited  all  the  difl^ent  acts  that  had  been 
passed  on  this  subject  during  the  present 
reign ;  and  then  went  on  to  state,  that  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  civil  list  had  for 
many  years  past  been  found  inadequate 
to  defray  the  charges  thereon,  and  the  de- 
ficiency had  been  made  good  by  the  ap« 
plidation  of  the  funds  arising  from  the 
droits  of  the  Crown,  or  other  extraordi- 
nary resources,  or  by  specisl  grants  of 
parliament.  Now,  this  assumed  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  the  ordinary  revenues 
of  the  civil  list  which  parliament  had  al« 
ways  acknowledged,  and,  in  consequence, 
had  found  it  necessary  to  supply ;  but  hia 
object  was,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
House  to  agree  with  him,  that  parliament 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make  good 
any  deficiency,  until  it  had  been  smvwa 
Uiat  «U  the  rescmrces  of  the  Cmwa  had 
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been  exhauited.  He  denied  that  the 
Crown  bad  any  right  to  come  to  that 
House  until  it  had  availed  itself  of  all  its 
own  assets ;  and,  considering  the  past  ge- 
nerosity of  parliament,  and,  above  all, 
the  present  distressed  situation  of  the 
country,  he  should  not  have  thought  that 
any  set  of  ministers  would  have  called 
upon  the  public  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
unless  no  other  resources  could  be  found. 
This  bill,  however,  would  leave  all  the 
droits  of  the  Grown,  and  other  extraordi- 
nary revenues,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown,  and  enable  it  to  call  upon  parlia* 
xnent  to  make  good  the  exceeainff  of  the 
civil  list.  It  had  been  argued  that  the 
Crown  had  a  vested  right  in  these  droits;, 
but  the  House  should  remember,  that  his 
Majesty  had  undertaken,  early  in  his 
reign,  for  800,00(V.  per  annum  to  defray  all 
the  charges  of  the  civil  list.  His  majesty 
now  found  that  he  could  do  no  such  thing ; 
but  before  he  had  a  right  to  call  upon  us 
for  IM.  we  were  entitled  to  say,  give  me 
-up  the  IL  in  your  possession :  you  are 
unable  to  pay  your  debts ;  but  if  I  am  to 
take  them  upon  me,  give  me  up  your 
assets  [Hear,  hear!].  This  was  a  new 
bargain  with  the  puUic,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  make  any  pay- 
ment till  the  Crown  had  availed  ittelf  of 
all  its  resources.  He  only  prayed  of  the 
House  to  consider  what  was  the  real  state 
of  things  at  this  moment  with  respect  to 
the  droits  of  the  admiralty.  By  a  trea^ 
sury  minute  then  upon  the  table,  they 
would  find  an  order  for  defraying  the  ex- 
ceeding of  the  civil  list  amounting  to 
277,000/.  The  same  paper  stated,  that  a 
Mr.  Troutback  having  died  without  heirs, 
the  king  was  entitled  to  his  property,  and 
80,000£  went  to  the  Crown.  Now,  if 
there  had  been  no  debt,  and  the  Crown 
had  not  applied  to  parliament  to  discharge 
it,  the  House  would  never  have  heard 
one  word  of  Mr.  Troutback,  or  his 
80,OOOL  [Hear,  hear!].  This  one  case, 
however,  was  enough  to  prove  that  the 
Crown  was  in  the  receipt  of  very  consi- 
derable sums  of  which  msnv  hon.  gentle- 
men had  no  idea.  The  lonb  of  the  trea- 
sury then  went  on  to  state,  that  the  resi- 
due of  the  ^7,000/.  should  be  made  good 
out  of  the  droits  of  the  admiralty.  After 
this,  7,000/.  remained  to  be  paid.  But 
in  what  manner  had  this  exceeding  been 
created  ?  20,00tf .  had  been  given  to  the 
Prince  Kegent  for  new  fiirniture,  and 
50,000/.  for  making  additional  buildings 
to  the  paviUion.     The  right  hon«  the 
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chancell<Nr  of  the  exchequer  said,  that  of 
the  277,000/.  no  larger  a  sum  was  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  than  SOfiOOL  Now, 
deduct  that  from  the  50,000/.  and  there 
would  remain  S0,000/.  of  arrear  to  be 
nmde  good  by  somebody.  But  this  was 
not  all.  It  appeared  by  the  accounts  of 
the  civil  list  then  before  the  House,  that, 
in  the  quarter  ending  on  the  5th  of  April 
last,  suosequent  to  the  period  when  he 
left  off  with  the  balance  of  20,000/., 
which  there  was  no  means  of  paying, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  148,000/.  Am 
this  to  the  20,000/.,  and  then  there  re- 
mained 168,000/.  to  be  made  good  by  the 
public.  Of  this  great  deficiency,  7O,00OL 
might  have  been  saved,  if  ministers  had 
not  accommodated  the  Prince  by  drawing 
on  the  droits  of  the  admiralty. 

The  House  would  have  no  security 
yainst  a  repetition  of  such  transactions, 
n  they  did  not  by  act  of  parliament  take 
the  appropriation  of  those  funds  into  their 
own  hands.  Ministers  would  wilfully  and 
wantonljr  throw  them  awajr,  unless  par- 
liament interfered,  and  said  at  once,  we 
will  not  make  good  the  exceeding  of  the 
civil  list  until  all  the  resources  of  the 
Crown  have  been  exhausted  [Hear, 
hear!].  The  sutement  which  he  had 
then  made  did  not  depend  on  any  infer* 
madon  of  his,  nor  was  it  liable  to  be  con- 
troverted !  it  was  all  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  Here,  then,  was  a  burthen  of 
70,000/.  cast  upon  the  public,  because 
the  droiu  of  the  admiralty  had  been  ap» 

Elied  in  a  way  in  which  they  ought  not  to 
ave  been  applied.  On  this  April  quarter 
there  was  only  one  other  observation  to 
make  and  that  was,  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  civil  list  had  exceeded,  to  an  enorroooa 
amount,  the  estimate  of  the  noble  lord  t 
and  he  would  then  ask,  whether  any  man 
could  doubt  that  this  expenditure  would 
go  on  increasing  from  time  to  time?  He 
knew  the  answer  that  would  be  given. 
Whenever  there  had  been  an  excess  in 
the  expenses  of  the  civil  list,  it  had  been 
always  called  an  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture; but  then  the  House  should  re- 
member that  this  exceeding  had  been 
annual.  There  was  the  mischidf  of  the 
precedent.  He  did  not  know  who  the 
persons  were  that  the  noble  lord  had  exa- 
mined on  this  estimate,  or  whether  they 
were  capable  of  affording  information;  it 
was  probable,  indeed,  that  he  had  not 
given  himself  much  trouble  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  new  inquisitor  was  eoapowered 
to  send  for  booksi  papeoi  apd  records, 
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and  le  examioe  persons  on  oath ;  but  the 
Comtnons  were  not  dlewed  to  examine 
any  peivons.  Why  wa»  this  power  vested 
in  this  officer  ?  Why  were  ttie  House  of 
Commons  the  only  persons  to  be  excluded 
freminquuy?  Colonel  Stephenson,  of  the 
board  of  works,  had  power  to  send  for 
persons^  and  to  exaibine  them  on  oath,  but 
the  representatires  of  the  people,  the 
guardians  of  the  puUic  purae,  must  not 
pretend  to  an  equal  audiority !  Why  was 
this  power  given  to  the  inquisitor,  which 
could  not  be  entrusted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  i  It  was  given  because  it  was 
found  impossible  to  go  oh  wiUi  the  ciril 
list,  if  a  power  like  this  was  not  vested 
aomewhere.  But  why  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Were  to  be  the  only  body  excluded, 
he  could  not  see*  The  whole  argument 
iiied  here  was,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  could  not  bear  to  have  its  trans- 
actions inquired  into.  Now,  however,  It 
aeemed  that  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
could  bear  to  have  its  whole  expenditure 
inquired  into  by  a  person  possessing 
1,500/.  a  year,  for  being  a  mere  spy  on 
the  kitchen,  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Burke 
wanted  to  examine  the  turnspit ;  but  this 
new  inquisitor  was  to  examme  him  and 
every  body  else.  The  object  of  the  bill, 
howevcTi  was  only  to  entrap  parliament : 
they  were  first  called  upon  to  give  thefar 
concurrence  to  it,  and  then  with  great 
fpravity  they  were  told  that  there  was  an 
estimate  upon  the  table.  He  certainly 
objected  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  bill : 
but  if  he  could  not  effect  the  whole  of  his 
object,  he  would  be  contented  with  doing 
what  he  could.  The  noble  lord  would  re» 
member  that  he  (Mr.  Tiemey)  did  not 
come  to  the  Crown,  but  the  CrDwn  came 
to  him  in  Jwma  pauperiSf  and  said,  it 
could  no  longer  go  on  without  his  assist- 
ance.  Let  the  Crown,  therefore,  show 
him  first  what  resources  it  had  of  its  own, 
and  then  draw  on  him,  and  he  would  as- 
sist it  liberally  [Hear,  hear!].  He 
should  sav  no  more,  that  he  might  not 
weaken  what  hie  had  said  by  over  much 
explaining.  He  should  in  the  first  place 
move,  that  after  the  words  in  the  pream* 
ble,  *<  And  whereas  the  ordinary  revenues 
of  the  civil  list  have,  for  many  years  past, 
been  found  inadequate  to  defray  the 
charges  thereon,  and  the  deficiency  has 
been  made  good  by  the  application  of  the 
funds  arising  firom  the  droits  of  the  Crown, 
or  other  extraordinary  resooroesy  or  by 
special  grants  of  parliament,"— ^instead  A 
the  wordat  <*  And  whereas  it  is  highly 
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expedient  that  the  ordinary  revenuea  of 
hia  majesty's  civil  list  should  be  made  ade- 
quate to  the  ordinary  charges  thereon; 
and  that  several  of  the  chaiiges  which 
have  heretofore  been  borne  upon  the  civil 
list  revenues  should  in  future  be  made  a 
charge  upon  and  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain  or 
otherwise  provided  for,  there  should  be 
inserted  the  words,  *^  And  whereaa  it  ia 
highly  expedient  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  avil  list  should  not  exceed  the  reve- 
nues of  the  same,  and  that  the  several 
remaming  ehai^res  which  have  heretofeire 
been  borne  on  the  civil  list  expenditare, 
or  have  been  made  good  by  applicationa 
of  the  droits  of  the  Crown,  should  in  fth 
tiire  be  made  a  charge  on  the  consoU* 
dated  fund  of  Great  Britain:  or  diat  the 
amount  of  such  expenditure  not  provided 
for  by  parliament,  if  a  sum  exceeding  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  droits  of  the 
Crown  or  other  resources,  should  every 
year  be  submitted  to  parliament." 

Lord  CasUereagh  said,  he  must  cer- 
tainly lament  that  the  right  hon.  gentle^ 
man  was  not  always  conaiatent  on  thia 
aubject.  They  now  found  that  he  waa  io» 
dined  to  give  a  fixed  revenue  to  the 
Crown,  which  he  acknowledged  had  not 
been  hia  opinion  on  other  occasions,  and 
certainly  no  opmien  could  be  more  un» 
temple.  A  state  of  war,  and  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  the  continent  daring  tho 
laat  25  years,  had  made  fluctuaticms  io 
the  civil  list  of  from  200,000/.  to  400,000L 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  waa  in  general 
aufficiently  attentive  to  the  public  expen* 
diture,  but  now  he  seemed  to  have  ao 
great  a  diataate  even  for  every  thing  that 
came  from  the  committee,  that  he  ob« 
jected  to  the  appointment  of  an  officer  to 
regulate  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  liat. 
He  did  not  think,  however,  that  tha 
reasoninga  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  make  any  impression  on  the  Houaot 
when  the  committee  gave  it  aa  their  deli- 
berate  opmion)  that  a  peraon  should  be 
appointed  to  audit  the  accounta.  Iba 
treaaury,  they  aaid,  could  not  expect  the 
purpoaea  of  economy  to  be  effected  by 
any  other  mode.  With  reapect  to  the 
aalary,  he  did  hope  thatarransementa  had 
been  made,  in  consequence  of  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  the  committee,  whidi  would 
enable  the  civil  liat  to  pay  it  without  any 
additional  burthen  to  the  poMic  He  had 
formeriy  stated,  that  measures  Imd  been 
taken  to  make  retrenchments,  until  the 
whole  eiq»enditare  ef  the  dvil  tiat  ahouUk 
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be  reduced  to  «  certain  amount ;  and  be 
bad  nov  the  satiaflEu^tion  to  inform  tbe 
Hottie,  that  the  Prince  Regent  bad  been 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  that 
such  vacancies  as  should  occur  in  several 
departments  of  the  household  should  not 
be  filled  up.  There  were  tbirty-two  such 
places  in  the  lord  Chamberlain's  depart- 
ment, amounting  to  between  three  and 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  several 
in  the  lord  steward's,  amounting  to  nearly 
8,000^  a  vear ;  so  that  m  reduction  of  ex- 
pense had  been  ordered,  as  soon  as  the 
offices  should  fall  in«  Not  less  than  sixty 
such  offices  might  be  considered  as  sup- 
pressed  in  the  royal  households  and, 
therefore,  the  principle  of  future  eco- 
nomy had  been  strictly  complied  with. 
The  ri^^ht  hon.  gentleman  thought  that 
the  estimate  was  fsbified  by  tlM  April 
quarter;  but  be  should  be  able  com- 
pletely to  satisfy  the  House,  that  the 
April  quarter  was  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  future  expen- 
diture of  the  civil  list  Having  thus  fkur 
troubled  the  House  on  this  branch  of  the 
question,  he  should  now  come  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  pro- 
posal, and  submit  to  the  House  his  views 
of  the  subiect*  He  was  not  quite  clear 
tiiat  he  had  thoroughly  comprehended  the 
f if  ht  hon.  gentleman ;  but  if  be  was  not 
mistaken,  the  proposal  he  had  made  would 
give  the  Crown  more  power  than  the  pre- 
aent  measure.  His  proposal  might  be  re- 
duced to  two  heads ;  fint,  as  to  withdraw- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  droiu  from  the 
Crown ;  and  secondly,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  that  was  to  be  effiM^ed.  Now,  as 
to  tying  up  the  drolls,  if  such  a  regula- 
tion were  attempted,  it  would  arrest 
tbe  whole  program  of  the  executive. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  mixed  up 
tbe  question  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
civil  ust  with  that  which  re^rded  tbe  dis- 
peaal  of  the  droits ;  but  pwliament  could 
not  be  justified  in  making  any  arrangement 
witb  tbe  Crown  incompatible  with  die  due 
regohuion  of  public  affiMn.  When  tbe 
Crown,  at  tbe  commencement  of  this 
aeign,  made  a  bargain  witb  the  public  at 
die  first  arrangement  of  the  civil  list.  It 
gave  up  manj  sonroos  of  revenue,  but 
never  tbe  droits  arismg  out  of  tbe  prero- 

Ctive.  If  it  had  done  so,  what  woaM 
ve  been,  its  situation  in  all  mattem  of 
nriie-money  ?  It  eodd  not  in  sueb  oases 
nave  grantml  prises  to  the  navy  and  army 
without  comioj;  to  parliament.  In  all 
ef  droiu  it  was  always  a  queiMao  ^ 


libeialitj  with  the  Crown  what  portion 
should  go  to  the  cantors.  The  Crown 
bad  always  regiidatea  matters  of  booty, 
and  therefore  Uie  House  would  see  that 
the  whole  executive  must  be  at  a  stand 
still,  if  the  droits  were  surrendered  up; 
and  that  they  would  be  taking  away  that 
fiind  which  was  the  great  encouragement 
of  naval  and  military  services.  It  net er 
could  be  the  wish  of  parliament  to  deprive 
the  Crown  of  this  privilege.  The  House 
would  not  suppose  from  bis  reesoniog  thai 
be  wished  to  contend,  that  when  it  waa 
called  on  to  provide  for  any  exceeding  in 
the  civil  list,  no  account  was  first  to  he 
rendered  of  the  state  of  the  casual  revenue 
of  the  Crown ;  he  was  prepared  to  admi^ 
that  on  such  occasions  ministers  must  be 
ready  with  an  exact  account;  but  tbe 
question  between  the  right  ban.  |entle-i 
man  and  himself  was  not  a  question  of 
principle,  but  one  of  execution.  No  mi- 
nister had  ever  refused  an  account  of  the 
stete  of  those  funds ;  nor  did  the  present 
bill  at  all  go  to  discharse  them  of  that 
responsibility.  If  it  oould  be  done  witb* 
out  disturbing  the  executive  fbnctionsy 
nothing  could  be  better  than  that  tbe 
Crown  should  give  up  those  casual  reve« 
nues  on  the  regular  supply  being  asade  s 
but  this  was  not  the  proposal,  ami  tbere* 
fora  it  was  an  unanswerable  argument  fbv 
him,  that  if  the  Crown  wera  called  on  foe 
this  revenue,  an  equivalent  must  be  given* 
The  House  would  always  call  for  an  ae« 
count  of  the  atete  of  the  droits  befim  they 
voted  any  supply  for  the  exoeedings  it 
the  civil  list.  The  present  bill,  thermre» 
gave  a  much  greater  control  over  tbe  re> 
venue  of  the  Crown  than  bad  ever  before 
been  exercised,  for  it  presented  two  ocoh 
sions  on  which  the  House  would  inquire 
into  the  stete  of  that  revenue ;  first,  when 
the  usual  inouiry  was  made  by  anticipation, 
and  next,  wnen  they  came  to  vote  a  sup- 
ply. Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  cod* 
tend  that  the  whole  power  of  parliament 
was  confined  on  that  bill,  or  was  be  (lord 
C.),  calling  on  tbe  House  for  any  pkoge? 
His  majesty's  ministers  must  always  come 
to  parliament,  and  show  the  state  of  tbe 
casual  revenue,and  what  proportion  could 
be  withdrawn  from  it;  but  ttwt  fund  was 
not  of  a  natora  that  the  balance  could  be 
assigned  on  any  particular  day*  There 
were  large  sums  belonging  to  fiNEOge 
pewers-.to  American,  Tuitisb,  Oanisht 
and  odier  daimanta.  Tbe  only  mode 
dierefore,  m  wbidi  tbe  right  bon.  geode- 
:•  ofa|ect  could  be  attaiuedi  was  by  die 
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old  mode  which  had  always  been  adopted. 
A  great  deal  of  prejudice  had  been  un- 
justly thrown  on  the  administration  of  the 
droits,  and  tliey  had  been  represented  as 
a  fund  out  of  which  ministers  might  supply 
any  waste  or  extravagance.  He  con- 
tended for  no  such  righf,  and  admitted 
that  ministers  were  as  responsible  for  these 
sums  as  for  any  other.  It  was  perfectly 
consonant  to  our  constitution  that  large 
sums  should  from  time  to  time  be  com- 
mitted to  the  disposal  of  the  Crown ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  droits  to  show  any  abuse — to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  parliament,  or  the  re- 
proaches of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
The  following,  however,  had  been  the 
application  of  this  fund  since  the  accession 
01  nis  present  majesty;  (he  said  nothing 
of  what  had  been  distributed  in  prizes, 
but  spoke  only  of  the  residue) :— in  aid  of 
public  services  there  had  been  expended 
2,822,000{.;  towards  the  civil  listl  ,334,00(M4 
the  grants  to  the  royal  family  amounted, 
up  to  1815,  to  192,000(.  only,  of  which 
100,00(tf.  were  granted  during  the  Gren- 
ville  administration.  The  whole  imputa- 
tion rested  within  these  limits.  He  would 
contend,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  reproach  ^  that  the  disposition 
of  this  fund  was  necessary  to  the  executive 
government;  and  that  wiUiout  it  the 
whole  course  of  our  jurisprudence  would 
be  paralyzed.  As  to  the  particular  impli- 
cation of  the  droits  in  the  present  instance, 
the  reproach  which  had  been  levelled 
against  it  was  not  merited,  and  the  sums 
must  have  been  found  somewhere,  for  the 
palaces  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
scarcely  habitable.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  complained  of  extravagant 
aums  spent  in  furniture :  that  was  also  a 
mistake ;  the  money  was  principally  laid 
out  in  fitting  up  the  interior  of  the  pavil- 
lion  at  Brighton;  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  had  taken  large  sums  for 
this  purpose  out  of  his  privy  purse.  He 
was  the  only  sovereign  in  Europe  living 
in  a  house  erected  by  himself;  and  this 
was  upon  the  whole  an  economical  ar- 
rangement, that  his  royal  highness  should 
have  a  house  of  his  own,  rather  than  plunge 
the  countiy  into  expense  for  new  palaces. 
He  (lord  C.)  had  shown,  therefore,  that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  the  iealousy  of 
parliament.  If  parliament  had  been  called 
on  to  grant  new  sums,  they  might  have 
imposed  new  conditions ;  but  at  present 
it  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme  to  crip- 
ple the  executife  ia  the  manner  proposed. 
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when  the  present  measure  would  bring 
the  revenue  in  question  much  more  under 
the  control  of  parliament  than  ever  it  liad 
been.  There  was  not  therefore  the 
slightest  shadow  of  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  not 
even  on  the  principle  that  the  droits  were 
applicable  to  this  kind  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  Tiemey  explained,  that  he  did  not 
suggest  the  taking  altogether  the  droits  of 
admiralty  into  the  hands  of  parliament; 
he  had  referred  to  the  words  which  had 
been  used  in  a  former  part  of  the  bill, 
**  Whereas  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
civil  list  have  for  many  years  past  been 
found  inadequate  to  defray  the  charges 
thereon,  and  the  deficiency  has  been 
made  good  by  the  application  of  the  funds 
arising  from  the  droits  of  the  Crown,  &c.'* 
He  had  then  proposed  that  by  authority 
of  parliament,  these  funds  should  hereafter 
be  made  available  in  the  same  way  as 
heretofore  —  after  satisfying  all  captors 
and  suitors.  He  must  have  been  out  of 
his  wits,  if  he  had  proposed  to  overturn 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  by  a  dis« 
regard  of  these  claims ;  and  if  lus  meaninj^ 
was  not  sufficiently  expressed  in  hia 
amendment,  he  would  alter  it. 

Mr.  Ponionby  said,  the  consequence  of 
the  bill,  unless  the  amendment  were 
adopted  would  be,  that  parliament  would 
have  to  make  good  the  cleficiencies  which 
would  be  incurred  on  the  responsibility  of 
ministers,  juat  as  they  had  done  heretorore- 
The  noble  lord  had  adopted  a  style  of  ar- 
gument which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
adopting,  by  alluding  to  the  opinions  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  as  to  the  settlement 
of  the  civil  list  on  a  former  occasion :  but 
those  opinions  had  no  reference  to  tlie 
present  question.  The  noble  lord  had 
asked  them  why  they  would  interfere  with 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ?  He  would 
answer  that  notwithstanding  what  the  no- 
ble lord  had  said,  he  (Mr.  P.),  was  con- 
vinced that  a  great  part  of  the  sums  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown  had  been  spent  in  a 
reprehensible  manner.  It  was  not  con- 
sistent with  their  duty  that  they  should 
relieve  the  Crown  of  a  charge  of  255,00(M. 
a  year,  without  security  against  the  im- 
providence of  ministers,  and  keeping  ia 
oftb 


their  own  hands  the  application 
extraordinary  funds.  The  noble  lord  said» 
he  agreed  in  principle  with  the  amend- 
ment ;  if  this  was  the  case,  the  noble  lord 
might  alter  the  amendment  to  suit  his  own 
£uicy,  provided  this  principle  was  granted 
— tt!at  parliaueat  should  get  the  control 
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of  thh  money.  If  this  amendment  W£k8 
not  adopted  the  money  would  be  spent  as 
the  Crown  chose;  and  when  that  was 
done,  it  would  be  said  that  the  money  was 
gone,  and  that  parliament  on  that  account 
could*  not  refuse  the  annual  grant,  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public 
lenrice,  for  bills  to  tradesmen,  and  for  em- 
bassies ;  these  services,  it  would  be  said, 
must  be  made  good,  and  as  to  the  expen- 
diture of  the  sovereign,  however  extrava* 
ganty  yet  as  the  money  had  been  spent, 
there  was  no  remedy,  it  was  monstrous 
to  consider  the  sums  which  had  been  voted 
ifi  aid  of  the  civil  list.  He  did  not  wish 
to  speak  harshly,  but  this  was  a  subject 
on  which  to  try  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  the  House.  They  should  turn  their 
consideration  to  the  relief  of  the  public, 
who  wanted  relief  as  much  as  the  Crown, 
and  more  than  the  ministers.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Empire  had  been  lately 
declared  bankrupt  in  that  House,  and 
unable  to  pay  a  single  shilling  towards  the 
public  serviee.  And  even  in  this  richer 
island  from  one  end  to  the  other  the  peo- 

{>le  were  groaning  under  the  intolerable 
oad  of  taxes.  And  in  this  time  of  dis- 
tress and  misery,  was  it  for  the  Commons 
to  come  forward  to  gratify  the  Crown  and 
the  ministry,  to  saddle  the  people  with 
atill  greater  burthens,  to  defray  expenses 
which  there  were  other  legitimate  means 
of  meeting  ?  If  the  House  did  this,  they 
would  draw  down  more  disgrace  upon 
their  character  than  any  House  of  Com- 
mons In  England  had  ever  been  over- 
whelmed with  [Hear,  hear !]. 

Mr.  Huskisson  contended,  that  the  right 
hon.  mover  had  founded  all  his  argument 
on  the  assumption  that  we  were  going  to 
relieve  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Crown 
of  ^5,000/.,  which  it  was  very  well  able 
to  bear,  and  that  the  casual  revenue  of  the 
Crown  should  be  taken  under  the  control 
of  parliament.  But  this,  from  the  nature 
of  the  fund,  was  absolutely  impossible. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  made  out 
no  case  at  all;  for  undoubtedly  it  was 
better  to  follow  that  course  of  proceeding 
which  worked  its  own  way,  than  any  ambi- 

Eons  words  in  an  act  of  parliament.  Un- 
•  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  prepared 
to  argue  that  the  House  had  relinquished 
Its  functions  of  supervision,  he  wondered 
be  should  propose  such  a  measure.  As 
to  the  alleged  waste  of  the  droits,  it  had 
appeared  that  a  veiy  considerable  sum  had 
been  contributed  from  them  to  the  public 
exigencies.  Upon  Ms  subject  he  had 
(VOL.  XXXIV. ) 


been  led  to  consult  the  Journals,  and  from 
thence  he  was  enabled  to  state  what  was 
the  expenditure  in  the  4th  and  5th  classes 
during  the  last  eight  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  2nd,  and  the  first  eight  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  3rd.  The  House  waa 
aware  that  the  sum  now  proposed  under 
the  4th  class  was  234,000/.;  but  in  the 
year  ending  January  5,  1753,  it  was 
276,000/.,  and  the  average  of  the  eight 
yeiirs  preceding  1760  was  234,000/.  Under 
the  fourth  class,  the  annual  expenditure  in 
the  eight  years  before  the  accession  of  his 
present  majesty  was  110,331/.  During 
the  eicht  first  years  of  the  reign  of  George 
3rd,  the  average  charge  under  the  fourth 
class  was  225,000/.,  and  under  the  fiflh 
class  106,000/.  It  appeared,  therefore, 
that  the  sum  now  proposed  was  less  than 
had  been  expended  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  although  the  salaries,  annuities,  pen- 
sions,  and  other  charges  had  been  much 
augmented.  What,  then,  was  the  object 
of  the  amendment  ?  It  was  to  disseminate 
through  the  country  a  gross  misconcep- 
tion ;  for  he  would  venture  to  assert  that 
no  notion  was  ever  more  mistaken,  than 
that  there  had  been  a  lavish  or  unneces- 
sary expenditure  in  the  civil  list.  The 
patronage  of  the  Crown  had  also  been  di- 
minished in  the  same,  or  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion, by  the  abolition  of  offices,  not 
amounting  in  number  to  less  than  sixty. 
He  maintained  that  the  bill  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  civil  list  was  inexecutable^ 
but  that  the  greatest  attention  had  been 
paid  to  economy,  and  no  inquiry  had  been 
made  in  the  House  that  bad  not  been  fol* 
lowed  by  an  endeavour  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure. Some  advaiitages  formerly  al- 
lowed to  the  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  family  l^d  been  taken  away,  and  the 
loss  was  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  sum 
at  present  required.  The  regulations  re- 
specting foreign  ambassadors  had  no  leas 
tended  to  diminish  the  sum  which  the 
people  had  been  called  upon  to  pay.  He 
trusted  that  parliament  would  not  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  vested  rights  of  the 
Crown,  and  he  defied  any  member  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  lavish  expenditure.  He 
did  not  object  to  inquiry,  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  more  the  subject  waa  in- 
vestigated, the  stronger  would  be  the  con- 
viction of  the  countrv  that  there  was  no 
real  ground  for  complaint. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  follow  the  hon.  gentleman 
through  the  details  into  which  he  had  en- 
tered respecting  the  expenditure  of  the 

(3  F) 
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civil  ]ist  in  the  last  years  of  the  late  reign : 
It  was  sufScient  to  remark,  that  whatever 
the  disbursement  might  be,  it  contributed 
to  the  splendour  of  the  Crown,  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  country :  and  that  the  di- 
minution of  that  splendour  and  dignity, 
for  the  gratification  of  individual  caprices, 
was  at  least  a  false  principle  of  economy, 
if  indeed  any  saving  were  produced  by  it 
to  the  people.  The  hon.  gentleman  who 
last  spoke  had,  as  usual,  said  much  about 
parsimony  and  efforts  at  retrenchment,  but 
It  was  generally  found  that  the  result  of 
those  efforts  was,  that  the  nation  had  more 
to  pay.  It  was  not  a  little  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  assertion,  that  the  civil 
list  was  not  competent  to  the  expenditure ; 
and  whefn  parliament  was  required  to  make 
good  the  arrears,  it  was  necessary  first  to 
consider  how  far  the  people  were  compe* 
tent  to  supply  the  deficiency— how  far 
they  were  able  to  support  the  burthens  al- 
reaay  oppressing  them,  with  the  addition 
to  be  made  under  the  newly  invented 
scheme  of  economical  expenditure.  It 
was  a  question  of  much  doubt  what  legal 
right  the  Crown  possessed  to  these  droits, 
since,  by  Magna  Charta,  it  was  provided, 
that  foreign  merchants  should  have  free 
ingress  and  egress,  and  that  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  war,  though  they  were  at- 
tacked, they  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
safety  for  themselves  and  their  property. 
How,  then,  could  it  be  legal  for  the  sove- 
reign to  seize  their  shipping  in  our  ports, 
on  an  unexpected  declaration  of  war? 
Was  it  not  holding  out  a  premium  to  the 
Crown  to  commit  acts  of  robbery  and 
piracy  upon  the  fleets  of  unoffending  na- 
tions ?  The  earliest  attempt  of  the  kind 
(fortunately  unsuccessful)  was  in  the  time 
of  Charles  2nd,  who  endeavoured  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  but  it 
had  since  become  the  accustomed  practice. 
The  sum  thus  obtained  sometimes  amounted 
to  millions,  and  such  an  enormous  unap- 
propriated fund  the  Crown  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  possess  without  the  control 
of  parliament.  The  civil  list  act,  which 
took  away  all  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  King,  on  giving  an  equivalent,  did  not 
except  these  droits ;  and  it  was  plain, 
from  this  and  other  circumstances,  that 
the  Crown  had  no  legal  rieht  to  them. 
The  noble  lord  had  admitted  tnat  the  King 
held  this  money  as  the  trustee  of  his  peo- 
ple :  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  there- 
fore, the  king  was  bound  to  act,  and  the 
droits  must  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
those  who  w^re  the  representatives  of  tbft. 
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people.  The  difference  between  the  noble 
lord  and  the  right  hon.  mover  was  this« 
that  the  latter  wished  for  the  interposition 
of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
in  what  way  this  money  should  be  applied, 
while  the  former  was  anxious  to  be  al- 
lowed to  spend  these  immense  sums  in  any 
way  caprice  might  dictate,  and  then  mi- 
nisters threw  themselves  on  what  they 
called  their  responsibility.  The  noble 
lord  had  asserted  that  no  proof  had  been 
given  of  any  misapplication ;  that  the 
money  had  been  devoted  to  making  provi- 
sion for  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  and  to  other  laudable  purposes. 
Were  the  Prince  Regent,  the  duke  of 
York,  or  the  duke  of  Clarence  the  younger 
branches;  or  were  there  not  others- 
younger  branches,  their  juniors,  who,  for 
political  reasons,  for  some  unaccountable 
dislike  (for  which  reason,  and  for  tlieir 
merits,  .they  had  much  risen  in  the  confi- 
dence  of  the  nation )  were  invidiously  ex- 
cluded from  a  due  share  in  the  benefit  ?  By 
such  means  the  princes  of  the  blood,  in- 
stead of  being  mighty  and  independent 
peers  of  parliament,  were  subjected  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  minister  of  the 
day.  If  tne  Crown  had  a  right  to  dispose 
of  200,000/.,  it  had  an  equal  right  to  dis- 
tribute the  whole  four  millions  among  it^ 
favourites.  It  was  high  time,  therefore* 
that  this  subject  should  be  put  upon  ita 
proper  footing,  and  that  the  droits  of  ad*-- 
miralty  should  be  devoted  to  reimburse 
the  losses  of  our  own  and  foreign  mer- 
chants on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  and 
to  reward  those  who  were  employed  in  the 
defence  of  the  country,  instead  of  being 
applied  to  the  payment  of  all  kinds  of 
fantastical  furniture.  No  money  could 
have  been  more  misapplied  than  that  which 
was  expended  on  the  pavilion  at  Brighton 
—it  ought  to  have  contributed  to  tlie  dig* 
nity  of  the  nation,  not  merely  to  the  luxury 
of  the  Prince.  The  excuse  of  the  noble 
lord,  that  the  furniture  was  the  property 
of  the  people,  was  ridiculous  and  only 
proved  that  ministers  were  troubled  with 
a  few  mental  misgivings.  The  last  speaker 
had  talked  of  the  suppression  of  sixty  in* 
ferior  places;  but  that  was  not  the  fit  mode 
of  evincing  a  spirit  of  economy.  It  was  not 
in  the  dismissal  of  persons  who  held  menial 
situations,  who  depended  upon  them  for 
their  support,  nor  in  the  diminution  of  that 
royal  hospitality  which  in  former  ticees 
had  added  lustre  to  the  throne,  that  true 
economy  consisted,  while  all  kinds  of  pal- 
try extravagancies  (paltry  he  noeaot  only 
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af  to  the  objects,  not  as  to  the  amount) ,  by 
which  the  national  character  was  degraded, 
were  allowed  and  encouraged  [Hear, 
hear  !3*  It  would  require  along  habit  of 
irredeoce  to  official  assertion,  before  the 
noblelord  obtained  belief  for  his  statements 
in  any  place  but  the  House  of  Commons 
[Hear,  and  a  laugh !].  An  audience  else- 
where wOuld  be  very  much  inclined  to  re- 
ply merely  by  laughing  in  the  noble  lord's 
Dice.  It  was  not  economy  to  put  down  a 
number  of  small  places,  and  the  next  day 
to  create  a  great  place  instead.  As  to  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  for  non-obe- 
dience to  the  existing  law,  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  had  fairly  avowed, 
that  the  act  formerly  passed  for  the  regu« 
htion  of  the  citQ  list  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted, and  that  ministers  had  not  at- 
tempted .  to  comply  with  its  provisions. 
Was  it  to  be  endured  that  such  language 
should  be  employed  to  those  who  had 
passed  the  bill,  and  had  said  it  was  fit  that 
It  should  be  executed  i  The  conseauence 
of  setting  that  measure  at  nought  had  been, 
that  new  arrears  were  incurred ;  and  at  a 
time  when  every  private  individual  was 
reducing  his  expenditure  in  proportion  to 
hh  diminished  income— at  a  time  when 
the  lower  orders  were  in  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most want-'parliaraent  was  to  be  told  that 
the  Crown  was  not  to  be  confined  in  its 
expenditure,  that  arrears  to  any  amount 
might  be  incurred,  and  that  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  distressed  people  those  ar- 
rears must  be  made  good !  The  amend- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  member  was  most 
moderate,  and  calculated  to  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  all  men  who  were  allowed  to 
think  for  themselves.  It  required  only, 
that  the  House  should  control  prospec- 
tively, instead  of  retrospectively,  upon  the 
responsfblity  of  ministers.  Great  abuses 
had  existed,  and  the  correction  of  those 
abuses  was  the  object  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Huskuson  explained,  that  he  had 
not  said  that  the  civu  list  bill  could  not  be 
executed. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  added,  that  the  word 
employed  by  the  right  hon.  member  was, 
that  it  was  inexecutable ;  and  if  it  meant 
any  thing,  it  was  that  the  act  could  not  be 
executed* 

Mr.  C.  Long  was  very  much  surprised 
al  the  nature  of  the  amendment  moved  bv 
the  right  hon.  piendeman  opposite.  It 
had  often  been  hu  fortune  to  have  conver- 
Mtions  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  civil 
Usl^  and  certsnnly  ther  generally  differed 
KBV]^  BSttakifitbetr  eeotnaenta  with  xespect 
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to  it ;  But  if  there  was  any  one  principle 
with  respect  to  it  on  which  they  agreed,  it 
certainly  was  on  the  principle  of  the  pre- 
sent bill.  Indeed,  the  enactments  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  House  provided  exactly 
for  the  arrangements  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  wished  to  be  adopted.  He  was, 
therefore,  ver^  much  at  a  loss  to  know 
from  what  motive  the  right  hon.  eentlemaa 
opposed  the  bill,  unless  it  was  from  a  spirit 
or  opposition  so  inveterate,  that  as  soon 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  found  those 
sentiments  adopted  which  he  himself  at 
one  time  approved,  he  immediately  aban* 
doned  them,  and  thought  it  necessary  that 
he  should  oppose  the  measures  of  ministers 
at  all  events.  The  amendment  he  thought 
had  been  by  no  means  supported  by  argu- 
ment, and  was  quite  unnecessary ;  as  by 
the  bill  the  control  of  parliament  over  the 
funds  in  question  was  complete. 

Mr.  Tterneiff  in  explanation,'  observed, 
that  he  could  not  sufier  the  question  to  go 
to  a  division,  without  correcting  the  mis- 
conception of  the  noble  lord  as  to  his  ob- 
ject in  his  amendmenL  The  noble  lord 
seemed  to  think  that  he  wished  to  deprive 
the  Crown  of  all  control  over  those  droits* 
He  meant  no  such  thing.  He  wished, 
that  afler  the  rights  of  the  captora  had 
been  secured,  the  droits  should  go  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  Crown  in  aid  of 
the  civil  list  revenue* 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the 
numbers  were : 

For  the  Amendment 116   / 

Against  it ^ 230 

Majority    ••••••  IH 

Litt  of  the  Minority. 

Abercrombie,  hon.  J.    Calvert,  Nic. 

Althorp,  viscount  Campbell,  hon.  J. 

Anson,  sir  Geo.  Campbell,  gen. 

Atherley,  Arthur  Cavendish,  lord  G. 

Acland,  sir  T.  Cavendish,  hon.  II. 

Astell,  MTilliam  Cavendish,  hon.  C. 

Barham,  Jos.  F.  Caulfield,  non.  H. 

Baring,  sir  T.  Carew,  R.  S. 

Baring,  Alex.  Chaloner,  Robert 

Barnard,  vise.  Cocks,  hon.  J.  S, 

Birch,  Joseph  Duncannon,  vise* 

Brand,  hon.  T.  Dundas,  hou.  L. 

Brougham,  II.  Dundas,  Charles 

Browne,  Dom.  Elliot,  rt.  hon.  W, 

Burdett,  sir  F.  Klhson,  Cuthbert 

Borrell,  hon.  P.  D.  Fane,  John 

Bolland,  John  Fellowes,  \V.  H. 
Babington,  1  homas      Fergussoo,  sir  R.  C* 

Barchiy,  C.  Foley,  Thomaa 

Calcraf^  John  Folkestone,  lord 

Calvert,  C.  Grattau,  rt  hon.  il. 
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GordoQ,  Robert 
Grcnfell^  Pascoe 
Guise,,  sir  W. 
Grant,  J  P. 
Ilammenley  Hugh 
HamiitoD,  lord  A. 
Horner,  Francis 
Howorth,  H. 
Knux,  Thomas 
Lanjb,  hon.  W. 
LambtuD,  John  G. 
Lefevre,  C.  Shaw 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lewis,  T.  F. 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
LytteltoD,  hon.  W. 
liktouche,  Robt.,  jun. 
Ii>ckhart,  J.  L 
Long,  R.  G. 
Leaaer,  Wm, 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Martin,  H. 
Martin,  John 
Milton,  viscount 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
MorUnd,  S.  B. 
Mostyn,  sir  T, 
Morpeth,  lord 
Morritt,  J.  B. 
Methuen,  Paul 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Newport,  sir  John 
Nugent,  lord 
Newman,  R.  Wm. 
Osborne,  lord  F, 
Ossulston,  lord 
P^ell,  sir  H, 
Peirsc,  Henry 


Philips,  George 
Piggott,  sir  A. 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Pym,  F. 
Power,  Richard 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Rancliffe,  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Romiliy,  sir  Sam. 
Rowley,  sir  Wm, 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Rashleigh,  Wm. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Sharp,  R. 
Shelley,  sir  John 
Smith,  George 
Smith,  Abel 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smyth,  John  H. 
Stanley,  lord 
Sebright,  sir  J.  6. 
Tavistock,  marquis 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Townsuend,  lord  J. 
Tremayne,  J.  H. 
Waldegrave,  hon,  W. 
WalpoTe,  hon.  G. 
Wharton,  John 
Williams,  Owen 
Wynn,  C. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Wortley,  J.  S. 
Wrieht,  J.  Atkins 

Tellers. 
Fremantle,  W. 
Macdonald,  J. 
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Monday^  May  27. 

Abolitio^t  ov  Sinecure  Offices]. 
Earl  Grosvenor  rose,  pursuant  to  notices 
to  move  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  public  offices  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  what  offices  might  with  safety 
be  abolished,  regulated,  or  consolidated 
with  other  offices.  He  had  hoped  that  his 
notion  would  not  have  been  opposed  by 
the  Prince  Regent's  ministers,  but  he  was 
given  to  undersund  that,  either  by  a  di- 
rect negative,  or  by  moving  the  previous 
question,  they  were  determmed  to  get  rid 
of  the  motion  of  retrenchment  and  cco« 
nomy  which  he  was  now  about  to  submit. 
He  had  seldom  offered  himself  to  their 
lordship's  attention  under  feelings  of 
greater  anxiety  than  he  felt  at  present. 
When  he  considered  the  various  details 
and  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  the  ob- 
stacles so  often  thrown  in  the  way  of  civil 
Rpformsi  he  was  olmost  ovewbelmed  with 


the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  more  he  thought  upon  it, 
the  more  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  a 
proper  matter  for  a  committee,  and  far  be- 
yond the  powers  of  a  single  individual. 
Many  considerations,  however,  influenced 
him  to  bring  the  subject  under  their  lord- 
ships notice.    Whether  he  considered  the 
state  of  our  finances,  or  the  distresses  of 
the  country,  he  could  not  but  think  it  of 
the  highest  importance  in  this  way  to 
bring  the  subject  of  retrenchment  and 
econon9y  under  their  lordships  considera- 
tion, especially  as  he  felt  no  great  confi* 
dcnce  in  the  sincerity  of  the  ministers, 
when  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  they 
recommendea    economy.       He   seldom 
troubled  their  lordships :   for  some  years 
past  he  had  hardly  ever  addressed  theniri 
except  on  this  subject ;  but  now  he  muiel 
carry  them  through  a  long  and  dreary  | 
waste  of  useless  offices,  with  dismal  pros- 
pects, and  a  pestilentisd  atmosphere*     It 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  state  generally, 
that   economy   and    retrenchment  were 
highly  desirable :   in  that  proposition  all 
would  concur ;  and  if  any  of  their  lord- 
ships ever  felt  any  doubt  about  it,  the  pe- 
titions which  had  come  up  from  every  part 
of  the  country  must  have  convinced  them 
that  the  time  for  retrenchment  and  eco- 
nomy was  now  come.     The  situation  of 
Ireland,  too,  was  a  strong  additional  argu- 
ment for  a  serious  attention  to  this  verv 
desirable  object ;    as  the  plan  for  consolu 
dating  the  British  and  Irish  exchequers, 
though  a  very  proper  one  in  itself,  must 
brine  a  considerable  additional  expense 
on  this  country.     When  so  many  were 
emigrating  for  purposes  of  economy,  and 
the  distresses  of  the  country  were  so  great, 
he  repeated  that  the  time  for  setting  really 
and  seriously  about  economical   reform 
was  now  come.    Tlie  estimates  for  main- 
taining a  very  large  military  establishment 
had  unfortunately  been  voted,  which  was 
the  first  comment  of  the  ministers  upon 
their  own  speech  in  favour  of  economy 
and  retrenchment.     These  estimates,  by 
the  proper  spirit  which  the  country  had 
evinced  on  the  subject  of  the  property^tax 
had  been  considerably  diminished;   but 
still  they  were  of  enormous  amount,  and  , 
proved  the  necessity  for  inquiry  with  a 
view  to  retrenchment.    A  time  of  peace 
was  the  proper  period  for  such  an  inquiry. 
It  had  always  been  contended,  in  oppofi* 
tion  to  motions  of  this  kind  before,  that  a 
time  of  war  was  an  improper  period  for 
discussions  ^bqut  re&rm*  Zflfttaigamepty 
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ItoweveTy  was  at  end.    We  were  now  in  a 
state  of  profound  peace — in  a  state  in 
which  peace  might,  witli  tolerable  pru- 
deDCOy  be   made  to  continue  for  some 
length  of  time.     Whether  France  could 
long  continue  at  peace  must  depend  on 
the  prudence  of  its  rulers.    He  had  always 
considered  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
as  the  best  means  for  consolidating  the 
peace  of  Europe ;  but  he  had  expected 
this  from  their  restoration  under  a  free 
ooostitution»  and  not  from  there-establish- 
ment of  the  Bourbon  family  in  their  former 
unlimited  power.    He  was  rather  disposed 
to  think  that  the  king  of  France  himself 
was  conTinced,  tliat  in  order  to  give  sta- 
bility to  his  throne,  it  was  necessary  that 
France  should  have  a  free  constitution; 
but  he  knew  that  there  were  persons  about 
him  who  were  of  a  different  opinion ;  and 
if  that  opinion  were  acted  upon,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  a  reaction,  and  further 
wars.    He  was  not  jealous  of  the  liberty 
of  any  nation.     He  wished  that,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  all  nations  might  en- 
joy a  free  and  happy  constitution  like  that 
or  this  country,  and  he  hoped  that  in  time 
all  Europe  would  have  that  advantage, 
but  if  the  king  of  France  should  listen  to 
the' pernicious  counsels  of  some  persons 
near  the  throne,  and  refuse  to  adnere  to 
his  oaths,  and  if  he  were  to  act  upon  that 
unhappy  system  which  prevailed  m  Spain, 
then,  indeed,  he  should  feel  strong  doubts 
as  to  the  stability  of  Bourbon  authority, 
and  the  continuance  of  peace  in  France. 
But,  at  all  events,  whatever  should  happen 
on  the  continent,  peace  might  with  com- 
mon prudence  be  for  a  considerable  time 
preserved  for  this  country,  and  therefore 
this  was  a  roost  proper  time  for  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  economical  reform.    He 
had  now  been  for  some  years  advocating 
the  cause  of  retrenchment  and  economicd 
reform.    He  had  no  share  in  the  merits  of 
the  admmistration  of  1806;  but  he  could 
not  help  feeling  great  obligations  to  that 
administration  for-iheir  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  for  the  appointment  of  the  fi- 
nance committee.      He  had  often  been 
taunted  in  that  House  with  the  question 
•—What  had  that  committee  done  i     His 
answer  was,  that  it  had  afforded  modi  va- 
luable information ;  and  if  it  had  not  done 
more,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  commit- 
tee.    It  would  have  done  a  gr^  deal  if 
their  lordships  had  permitted  it.     Every 
proposition  made  by  that  committee,  had 
been  strangled  by  their  lordships  in  iU 
birth.    Bills  had  been  brought  into  the 


House  of  Commbns,  and  passed  there — 
had  come  up  to  their  lordships,  and  had 
been  rejected.       The  reversion  bill  had 

Sassed  the  Commons,  but  their  lordships 
ad  rejected  it.  The  sinecure  bill  had  been 
there  passed  by  a  veiy  great  majority,  but 
here  it  had  not  been  aUowed  even  to  go 
to  a  committee.  They  could  not  begin 
the  business  of  reform  l>etter  than  by  con- 
sidering themselves  as  in  the  situation  of  a 
person  who  had  so  reduced  his  fortune  by 
his  extravagance  that  he  could  hardly  pay 
the  interest  of  his  debt.  Suppose  a  per- 
son engaged  for  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years  in  a  chancery  suit,  and  coming  out 
of  it  triumphant,  but  totally  ruined— sup- 
pose he  had  his  steward,  his  chamberlain, 
and  a  variety  of  other  useless  servants,  his 
plan  would  be  to  dismiss  them,  and  to 
retrench.  The  nation  was  in  this  respect 
like  an  individual,  and  ought  to  follow  the 
same  method.  As  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
ministers  in  their  recommendation  of  eco- 
nomy, their  attempt  to  keep  up  a  war  re- 
venue in  time  of  peace  was  a  pretty  sood 
specimen  of  it.  Happily  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  had  in  some  degree  checked  that 
attempt.  But  it  now  appeared  that  there 
was  a  great  surplus  revenue  of  upwards  of 
twomUlions— a  circumstance  wnich  had 
been  kept  out  of  view  when  the  property- 
tax  was  under  discussion.  That  tax,  how- 
ever, had  fortunately  been  refected  by  a 
decisive  majority.  He  had  drawn  up  a 
list  of  sinecure  and  other  places  which  ap- 
peared to  be  proper  subjects  of  abolition, 
regulation,  or  consolidation  with  other  of- 
fices ;  and  that  list  he  would  refer  to  the 
committee,  if  their  lordships  should  think 
proper  to  appoint  one,  that  the  committee 
might  judge  of  it.  The  noble  earl  then 
read  from  his  list  the  names  of  a  Tariety 
of  offices— the  justices  in  eyre,  auditor  of 
the  exchequer,  clerk  of  the  pells,  naymas- 
ter  of  mannes  and  others ;  and  then  ad- 
verted to  some  sinecure  places  in  the  home 
and  war  or  colonial  departments,  which 
were  not  only  unnecessary,  but  illegal. 
These  offices  had  been  created  by  the 
heads  of  the  departments— for  instance, 
the  office  of  legal  adviser,  held  by  Mr. 
Stephen;  ^hereas  no  new  offices  could 
legally  be  created,  except  by  act  of  par- 
liament. He  had  no  doubt  but  the  eom- 
mittee  would  discover  a  variety  of  useless 
offices  which  had  escaped  his  attention, 
and  a  great  saving  might  accrue  to  the 
public  from  the  result  of  its  investigations. 
It  had  been  contended  that  these  smecore 
nliires  were  ^isefiil.  inasonich  as  tbev  af- 
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forded  th6  means  of  rewarding  merit;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  they  were  very  seldom, 
if  ever,  used  for  that  purpose.  He  would 
next  call  the  attention  of  their  lord^ipa 
to  the  increase  of  salaries  made  during  the 
last  year,  though  it  was  a  vear  of  great  and 
peculiar  distress ;  and  if  he  did  not  now 
dwell  on  the  enormo<ks  increase  in  the  ci- 
vil list,  it  was  only  because  another  oppor- 
tunity would  soon  arise  for  discussing  that 
question.  It  would  then  be  seen  that  a 
new  office  of  l^QOL  a-year  had  been  in- 
stituted, though  it  was  utterly  unnecessary. 
The  noble  earl  opposite  had  himself  acted 
in  such  a  way  as,  in  the  better  times  of 
the  constitution,  would  have  subjected 
him  to  impeachment  and  to  punishment ; 
for  he  haa  undertaken,  of  his  own  motion, 
to -supply  the  wants  of  his^  royal  master 
with  70,0001  of  thepubHcmoney.  Hehad 
understood  that  the  motion  which  he  was 
about  to  make  would  be  met  by  the  obser- 
vation* that  a  commission  was  already  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  aH  these  matters. 
This  commission,  however,  tfaoi^h  its 
members  were  no  doubt  respectable  per- 
seos,  vet  consisted  entirely  of  the  mmls- 
ter's  uiends— that  is,  the  judges  were  tlie 
friends  of  the  party  to  be  Judged,  and  ap- 
pointed by  them.  What  wovSd  be  said  if 
in  a  suit  at  law  one  of  the  paitiea  should 
have  the  power  of  making  its  own  solicitor 
and  advocate  the  judges  of  its  cause  ?  And 
vet  it  would  be  a»  reasonable  to  expect 
impartiality  in  this  case  as  in  the  otner. 
How  would  this  commission  of  subalterns 
proceed  affainst  their  superior  officers? 
How  would  they  be  treatea,  if  they  should 
take  the  round  of  the  government  offices, 
and  tell  each  of  tbem  in  torn  that  they 
were  unnecessary  ?  Their  superiors  would 
either  not  deign  to  answer  them  at  all,  or  - 
perhape  would  tell  them,  with  a  lau^, 
that  if  those  offices  were  good  for  nothing 
else,  at  least  they  encouraffed  the  breed 
of  young  politicianst  All  tnese  things,  he 
submitted,  were  fit  subjects,  for  inquiry; 
for  if  they  continued  in  their  present  state, 
he  feared  that  we  shouki  soon  arrive  at 
that  dreadful  crisb  so  eloquently  destribed 
by  the  Roman  historian,  when  we  could 
neither  bear  our  vices  nor  the  cure  of 
theoa-^  A4  id  flagitii  nos  lapaos  esse,  ut 
nee  vitia  nee  remedia  pati  possumus," 
The  noble  eari  concluded  by  pronouncing 
an  eulogium  on  the  chamcter  of  the 
prince  of  Saxe^Cobourgi  who,  it  was 
vnderstoedi  had  honour&ly  declined  a 
ptiemge^tlMt  he  nnght  not  insomemea* 
aura  MsoaqpcUeiioaux^iD  party  politicBi 
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He  trusted  that  the  illustrious  prince  and 
his  royal  consort  would,  above  all  things, 
take  care  to  live  within  the  income  which 
parliament  had  provided  for  them.  The  no- 
ble earl  then  moved,  <*  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  what  places  and  of- 
fices may  be  abolished,  consistently  with 
the  public  safety." 

The  Bari  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  as 
to  the  general  principle  of  the  motion  jusf 
made,  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion, but  he  should  think  it  unwise  to 
accede  to  it,  because  it  would  hold  out 
expectations  to  the  public  which  could 
not  be  fulfilled.  The  noble  earl  had  en- 
tered upon  so  wide  a  field,  that  he  could 
only  follow  him  through  some  of  his  de- 
tails. As  to  the  new  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  civil  list,  a  Bill  on  this 
subject  would  soon  be  before  their  lord- 
ships, when  he  should  think  it  his  duty 
to  enter  upon  the  fullest  explanations. 
The  aftxilition  of  sinecures  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  matter  of  at  least  very  doubtful 
policy.  It  was  true,  that  a  parliamentary 
committee  had  in  the  year  1807  recom- 
mended such  abolition ;  but  if  any  bill  had ' 
been  brought  in  on  the  subject,  he  should 
ha^e  given  it  his  decided  opposition,  for 
he  was  certain  that  it  would  have  tripled, 
«iay  quadrupled,  the  expenditure  which  it 
was  intended  to  diminish.  The  fact  was, 
that  there  was  no  country  where  the 
salaries  of  great  officers  were  so  small,  or 
had  been  so  little  augmented,  as  in  this 
country.  Let  any  one  look  at  the  last  fifly 
years,  and  compare  the  increase  of  salary 
with  the  increase  of  price  in  every  article, 
and  he  would  be  convinced  that  the  rise 
of  official  salaries  had  been  less  than  any 
other  rise.  There  had  been  many  in* 
stances  of  persons  totally  ruined  in  for- 
tune by  the  public  servk^ ;  and  indeed 
such  must  be  the  case,  unless  the  public 
officer  had  a  reasonable  private  fortune. 
The  noble  earl  had  alluded  to  offices  per- 
formed by  deputy,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
forgot  that  an  act  of  parliament  had  been 
passed  which  rendered  it  obligatory  in  aM 
future  cobnial  appointments  that  no  per* 
SOB  should  be  appointed,  unless  he  goea 
oat  and  resides.  The  question  of  esta*- 
blishment  migbt  be  divided  into  two  heads^ 
the  old  and  the  new.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  he  should  not  recommend  their 
abolition,  unlessa  very  streng  case  of  abuse 
co^  be  made  out,  nor  did  he  think  that 
sadi  a  measure  would  be  advisable,  even' 
OB  tiie  score  of  economy ;  for  if'  the  sub* 
j^'were  leaked  at  in  all  its  biaacheii  it 
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would  not  be  found  easy  to  cooduct  the 
public  business  on  a  cheaper  scale.  As  to 
the  establishments  which  had  sprung  up 
witli  the  war,  he  thought  them  a  very 
proper  subject  for  coosideratioo  s  if  they 
could  not  be  proved  to  be  economical  or 
absolutely  necessary,  they  ought  to  be 
abolished.  But  yet  the  investigation  of 
this  matter  belonged  to  the  government : 
it  was  for  the  executive  to  originate  in* 
quiry,  and  then,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  lay 
the  result  before  parliament.  This  prin- 
ciple had  been  recognised  very  lately  by 
tlie  other  side  of  the  House,  when  they 
called  upon  their  lordship  to  address  the 
Prince  Kegen^  that  his  royal  bighneaa 
would  revise  the  army  estimates.  Tlte 
principle  surely  was  more  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  investigation  of  the  great 
branch  of  official  services,  because  go- 
vernment only  could  supply  the  necessary 
information.  The  commission  appointed 
by  the  executive,  consisted  of  moat  re* 
spectable  persons ;  and  though  it  was  ob* 
jected  that  they  were  friends  of  tbe  minis- 
ters, yet  it  should  be  recollected  that  their 
report  would  be  laid  before  parliament^ 
and  parliament  would  decide  on  its  merits. 
Parliament,  therefore,  should  wait  tbe  re- 
sult of  this  investigation,  which  govern- 
ment were  so  willing  to  institute,  and 
which  therefore  rendered  the  present  mo- 
tion quite  unnecessary.  Under  this  view 
of  the  case  be  should  move  the  previous 
question. 

Tbe  Marquis  of  Lansdown  insisted  that 
the  noble  earl  had  given  very  insufficient 
reasons  for  moving  the  previous  question 
on  a  motion  which  was  loudly  called  for 
under  the  oeculiarly  distressed  circum- 
stances of  tne  country.  The  motion  did 
not  prejudge  the  question,  but  merely 
rested  on  the  prima  Jade  ground  that  great 
augmentations  had  been  made  in  all 
branches  of  the  public  establishments. 
Where  should  the  people  look  for  the 
means,  tbe  integrity,  the  courage,  necea- 
aary  to  conduct  a  satisfactory  inquiry*  un- 
less they  looked  to  parliament  2  Parlia- 
ment had  been  the  engine  for  inflicting 
those  great  and  grievous  burthens,  which, 
whether  necessary  or  not,  had  been  borne 
with  the  utmost  patience ;  and  to  parUa- 
nent,  therefore,  the  people  must  lock  for 
alleviation ;  nor  could  they  be  expected 
to  rest  satiefied  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  any 
minister*  that  such  or  such  an  office  waa 
neceaaary.  It  bad  been  generally  admitted, 
that  the  principle  of  sinecures  could  only 
be  advocated  on  the  ground  of  revarding 


public  services,  and  be  was  perfieedy  ready 
to  agree  that  it  would  be  oetrimental  naft 
to  provide  for  those  who  had  served  tbe 
state*  yeiy  allawing  all  this*  he  must  atiU 
maintain  that  it  was  a  very  fai^  queslieo» 
whether  these  sinecures  had  been  duly 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  whkh  it  waa 
said  they  were  designed.  Even  thoagk  ia 
should  be  allowed  (which  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  allow)  that  sinecurea 
were  the  fa«st  means  of  rewarding  pobiio 
men,  still  it  might  be  considered  whether 
they  might  not  be  better  rcguhited.  It 
was  pretty  evident  that  many  of  them 
might  be  better  administered  than  at  pre* 
sent;  and  as  an  illustration,  he  would 
direct  their  lordships'  attention  to  a  sine- 
cure lately  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  nobia 
friend  of  his,  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire* 
That  sinecure  had  been  worse  than  use* 
less,  for  it  had  served  as  a  screen  to  the 
most  shocking  abuaea,  and  the  most  abo- 
minable frauds.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  late  war  should  have  been  hroagto 
to  a  conclusion  without  creating  new  o^ 
ficest  or  augmenting  the  emoluments  of 
those  already  in  existence ;  but  when  peace 
waa  concluded,  it  became  parliament  to 
inquire  into  the  propriety  of  eontinuing 
places  that  vrar  only  rendered  necessary, 
or  diminishing  the  salary  of  those  whose 
duties  were  diminished  in  consequeoee  of 
a  new  state  of  things.  Many  such  offices 
had  been  created  or  increaaed  in  eosdu* 
ment,  and  the  examination  of  them  waa 
proposed  by  his  noble  friend.  But  he  did 
not  depend  upon  general  inference<-*there 
might  be  an  appeal  to  facts:  accountawere 
required  to  be  laid  before  parliaasent  every 
year  since  1807.  Every  year  we  found 
additional  offices  or  increase  of  aalarieaj 
and  the  continual  juatilicatioo  of  both  was, 
that  war  required  a  greater  degree  of 
vigour,^  or  a  more  extended  expenditure. 
We  had  now  attained  peace— the  duties 
of  office  were  reduced— the  expenses  of 
living  were  likewise  reduced— all  former 
grounds  of  justiBcation  or  apology  were 
removed— but  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Our  expenses  had  been  in  some  depart-^ 
roents  reduced  7O,O00i<L|  but  in  others 
raised  200,000/. ;  so  that  peace,  instead  of 
generally  lessening  our  burthens,  had  in* 
creased  them  upon  the  total  amount.  But 
the  noble  earl  contended,  that  there  waa 
no  necessity  for  any  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  propriety  of  these  charges,  Sa 
government  had  already  appointed  com- 
miaioners  of  its  own  to  examine  into  all 
practicid)]e  reductioiM*    This  committee 
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could  not  enjoy  so  much  of  bis  confi- 
dence 99  to  supersede  in  his  opinion  the 
necessity  of  parliamentary  investigation. 
When  was  this  committee  of  government 
appointed?  of  whom  did  it  consist?  and 
what  was  the  extent  of  its  powers  ?  On 
the  2nd  of  April  notice  was  given  of  the 
•intention  of  ministers  to  inquire  into  the 
practicability  of  reductions,  and  on  the 
5th  the  commission  was  anpointed  and 
instructed.    This  was  the  nrst  time  we 
h»i  seen  any  effective  resolution  of  go- 
xemment  to  redeem  their  pledge  of  eco- 
nomy.   It  did  not  occur  to  ministers  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  that  any  thing 
could  be  done  for  the  public ;  but  when  a 
parliamentary  investigation  was  threatened, 
then  their  economicid  labours  commenced. 
They  appointed  a  commission  of  their  own 
ftiendsy  who  agreed  to  enter  on  their  du- 
ties at  eight  and  forty  hours  notice.   They 
sallied  forth  in  their  enterprise,  armed  with 
ministerial  authority,  and  promised  to  save 
the  exertions  of  parliament  by  fulfilling  its- 
functions.  It  appeared,  however,  that  their 
ability  was  not  equal  to  the  wishes  they 
expressed,  or  the  promises  their  friencis 
held  out*    They  were  new  practitioners 
(he  meant  nothing  offensive  to  the  indi- 
viduals) and  unacquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  duty  they  had  undertaken ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  two  months  they 
had  done  nothing.    A  commission  had 
been  ai>pointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  civil  list,  under  nearly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  same  powers,  and 
its  labours  had  been  attended  with  the 
same  inefficiency ;  but  although  govern- 
ment had  appointed  more  active  and  more 
efficient  commissions  than  it  had  done,  it 
became  parliament  not  to  depend  upon 
the  result  of  their  investigations.  No  other 
prospect  could  be  enjoyed  of  an  alleviation 
of  the  public  burthens.    By  reducing  the 
public  burthens  we  might  save  the  nation 
from  some  of  the  ruinous  measures  to 
which  it  was  forced  to  resort  for  raising 
the  necessary  revenue.     The  connexion 
between  the  government  and  the  bank  of 
England,  which  was  one  of  those  impo- 
litic and  dangerous  expedients  of  pro- 
curing money,  might  have  been  prevented 
by  more  economical  measures.   The  noble 
earl  had  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
bank  restriction,  and  he  would  no  doubt 
sanction  that  measure  by  which  25  per 
cent,  was  Mded  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  bank,  upon  the  condition  of  the  loan 
of  three  millions,  which  was  clogged  with 
stipulations  that  would  remove  farther  the 
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term  of  cash  payments.  The  other  ad- 
vances od  former  occasions  from  the  bant 
had  been  made  in  exchequer  bills,  and 
had  produced  no  change  on  the  currency 
of  the  country;  but  the  present  loan  was 
made  in  such  a  way  as  must  either  throw 
a  greater  quantity  of  bank  paper  into  cir-* 
dilation,  or  force  the  bank  to  diminish  its 
discounts,  and  thus  embarrass  the  trade 
and  the  commerce  of  the  nation.  The 
increase  of  bank  stock  had  increased  the 
gains  of  this  corporation,  and  had  made 
them,  since  the  restriction  act  passed, 
amount  to  23  millions.  Something  should 
be  done  to  reduce  our  establishments,  our 
offices,  our  expenditure.  He  could  not 
say  to  what  extent  reduction  could  be 
carried;  but  if  an  attempt  to  introduce 
economy  was  made,  it  would  do  much  to 
calm  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  esta- 
blish the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the 
wisdom  of  its  legislature.  Distress  as  was 
known  to  their  lordships,  had  excited  dis- 
turbances in  some  populous  districts ;  the 
multitude  had  been  excited  to  tumult, 
and  to  the  commission  of  acts  of  atrocity ; 
it  had  been  deluded  with  respect  to  its 
own  interests,  and  had  proceeded  in 
courses  that  tended  to  its  own  destruction. 
It  might  be  the  duty  of  some  of  their  lord- 
ships, in  the  exercise  of  their  official  doty, 
to  explain  to  the  misguided  people  tne 
source  of  their  delusions,  to  enforce  the 
principles  of  good  government  and  civil 
order,  to  restore  them  to  contentment  and 
peaceful  habits.  What  accession  of  in- 
fluence would  their  lordships  gain  for  the 
discharge  of  these  important  duties,  if, 
in  addressing  their  misguided  countrymen, 
they  could  show  to  them,  that  as  legisla- 
tors they  had  been  attentive  to  their  in- 
terests, that  they  felt  for  their  distresses, 
and  had  endeavoured  by  judicious  eco- 
nomy to  alleviate  their  burthens  !  llie 
noble  marquu  concluded  by  saying,  that 
m  delivering  hi%  opinions  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  conceived  himself  discharging 
his  public  duty ;  that  he  conld  not  give  a 
silent  vote  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
this  motion  was  brought  fi>rward  ;  and 
that  he  would  support  it,  as  he  concurred 
in  its  objects. 

The  Earl  of  Harro/ahy  believed,  that 
on  all  sides  it  was  admitted  that  some  new 
offices  should  be  created  during  the  war, 
and  that  others  should  be  increased  in 
salary  as  they  had  increased  in  duty ;  but 
it  was  not  necessary  for  parliament  to 
inquire  into  them  for  the  purpose  of  gun- 
ing  information  concenuig  tbe»>  at  a 
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•tatement  pf  their  number  and  emolu« 
menu  was  every  year  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  A  commission^  too,  had  been 
app'ointed  by  government,  as  stated  by 
the  noble  marquis,  in  April  last,  to  inquire 
into  the  practicable  reduction  of  all  places 
so  circumstanced ;  and  the  question  was, 
whether  the  House,  disregarding  what 
government  had  done,  or  unwilling  to 
wait  the  result  of  its  measures,  should 

I  proceed  immediately  to  interrupt  the 
abours  of  its  commissioners,  and  to  take 
the  investigation  into  its  own  hands  ?  The 
ooble  marquis  complained,  that  govern- 
ment was  tardy  in  appointing  this  com- 
mission,  and  that  it  took  no  steps  towards 
this  end,  till  impelled  by  the  terrors  of 
parliamentary  investigation.  This  was 
not  consistent  with  fact.  The  intention 
of  appointing  a  commission  of  inquiry 
had  very  early  been  manifested.  A  cir« 
cular  had  been  addressed  to  the  different 
departments  ordering  them  to  prepare 
such  information  as  they  could  furnish 
concerning  the  reductions  that  might  be 
effected  in  them  without  detriment  to  the 
public  service.  Offices  created  during  the 
war,  and  for  discharging  duties  that  the  war 
only  imposed-*ofiices  previously  existing, 
that  received  material  augmentations  in 
consequence  of  duties  that  would  cease 
with  the  war,  should  all  be  examined,  and 
abolished  or  modified.  This  was  the 
principle  upon  which  the  government  com- 
mission  would  proceed ;  and  if  they  did 
so,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  imme- 
diate interference  of  parliament.  He 
would  therefore  support  the  previous 
question  on  the  noble  earl's  motion— not 
because  he  thought  retrenchment  unne* 
ceisary,  but  because  the  means  for  ac- 
compltshing  it  were  actually  in  operation. 
With  regard  to  sinecure  places,  be  thought 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  an  im- 
mediate saving  to  the  nation.  The  ques* 
tion  here  was,  not  whether  we  could  re- 
trench so  much  of  oar  present  expendi- 
ture by  abolishing  sinecureSy  but  whether 
ttnecures  were  the  best  mode  of  paying 

?»ublic  service,  or  rew^iog  signal  merit. 
t  rather  involved  considerations  of  expe* 
diency  than  views  of  economy;  and,  by 
entertaining  inquiry,  no  proapect  should  be 
beld  out  that  the  result  of  it  would  lead  to 
noyrelief  from  the  burthen  of  taxation. 

Ilie  Marquis  of  Buckingham  rose  to 
express  his  astonishment  at  the  uoconsti- 
totional  language  he  bad  just  heard.  He 
had  beard,  for  the  first  time  withui  the 
wa)b  of  pariiament»  that  the  duty  of  io^ 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


quiring  into  and  economizing  the  money 
which  parliament  voted,  and  which  the 
people  paid,  was,  vested  in  ministers,  and 
not  in  parliament.  He  was  told,  for  the 
first  time,  that  it  was  their  lordsliips  duty 
not  to  consider  the  offices  which  might  be 
abolished,  not  to  investigate  into  the 
manner  in  which  public  money  was  ex* 
pended,  but  to  wait  with  patience  for  the 
result  of  those  inquiries  which  a  minis* 
terial  committee  was  now  making.  Wat 
language  like  this  agreeable  to  the  prin* 
ciples  of  our  venerable  constitution  2 
However  pleasing  it  might  be  to  some,  he, 
for  one,  entered  his  solenu  protest  against 
it ;  and  assured  their  lordships  he  would 
uniformly  protest  against  it.  Important 
as  this  point,  in  which  he  opposed  the 
noble  earl  might  be,  he  carried  his  oppo* 
sition  further,  and  he  begged  their  lora* 
ships  to  look  to  practice.  He  begged 
their  lordships  to  go  no  further  back  than 
even  the  present  session.  Let  them  exa» 
mine  the  splendid  professions  of  ministers  ; 
let  them  examine  the  disinterested  motivee 
by  which  they  had  professed  to  be  actuated 
for  the  public  advantage,  and  the  repeated 
promises  of  economy  they  had  made.  He 
appealed  to  the  ceroroencement  of  the 
seuion,  and  to  the  pledge  which  ministera 
bad  given  in  the  speech  from  the  throne^ 
that  every  economical  measure  shoukl  be 
adopted.  Let  their  lordships  compare 
these  professions  with  the  practice  of 
ministers,  and  they  would  see  that  even 
those  comparatively  small  retrenchments 
which  had  been  made,  had  been  forced  on 
ministera  by  the  unwearied  exertions  of 
members  of  parliament,  in  unison  with 
the  wishes  and  voices  of  the  people  of 
England.  He  defied  ministers  to  point 
out  one  single  thing  they  had  done,  one 
single  measure  of  economy  they  had  taken, 
to  which  they  had  not  been  driven  by 
parliament.  He  defied  any  man  to  select 
a  single  proof  which  ministers  bad  given 
to  the  country  of  their  being  sincerely 
disposed  to  be  economical.  No  doubt 
reductions  to  a  certain  extent  bad  been 
made,  but  the  country  had  a  right  to 
claim  to  itself  the  sole  merit  of  such  re* 
ductions,  as  ministers  had  made  them  re* 
luctantly.  Let  their  loidships  do  their 
duty.  Let  them  press  on  ministers  the 
necessity  of  economy ;  and  unwilling  aa 
ministers  were  to  be  economical,  reluctant 
aa  they  fdt  to  be  careful  of  the  public 
money,  they  would  be  compelled  to  be* 
come  sow  He  should  aupport  the  moUoQ 
of  his  n(4>le  firiend. 
(3G) 
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Lord  Caltkorp  considered  parliament  to 
be  incliBpensably  bound  to  attend  to  the 
reduction  of  unnecessary  offices  ;  and  cer-*> 
taioly  thought,  however  qualified  ministers 
might  be,  that  parliament  were  the  best 
judges  of  economy. 

£arl  Grosvenor  shortly  replied,  observ- 
ing, that  while  in  every  department  re* 
ductions  were  necessary,  he  by  no  means 
wished  the  public  servants  to  have  no  re* 
ward.  He  was  always  disposed  to  give 
sustenance  to  the  bee,  but  he  wished  none 
to  be  given  to  4he  drone. 

Their  lordships  then  divided  :-**Con- 
tents,  24— Non-Contents,  62. 
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Monday  t  May  9^. 

Irish  Masters  in  Chancery.]  Mr. 
LtMlie  Foster  said,  it  was  with  extreme 
reluctance  that  he  troubled  the  House  on 
any  subject  persona)  to  himself,  but  he 
found  he  had  been  held  so  responsible  for 
a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  parliament, 
as  to  make  him  fed  it  his  duty  to  take  this 
notice  of  it.  He  alluded  to  memorials 
presented  by  the  masters  in  chancery  and 
six  clerks  to  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
containing  very  heavy  complaints  and 
charges  against  him  on  account  of  a 
speech  which,  as  member  of  a  parliament 
tary  commission,  and  as  a  member  of  this 
House,  he  had  been  called  on  to  make  re- 
speoting  the  fees  of  officers  in  the  courts 
0$  justice  in  Ireland.  Had  these  memo- 
rials been  confined  to  the  eye  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  he  should  not  have  men- 
tioned them  in  this  place,  but  they  had 
been  printed  and  sent  into  extensive  cir- 
culation, and,  indeed,  the  memorial  of 
the  masters  in  chancery  had  been  sent  to 
biro  (Mr.  Foster),  for  the  first  time  in  its 
printed  form,  without  even  the  courtesy 
of  previously  inquiring  from  him,  whether 
the  expressions  and  statements  at  which 
these  officers  had  taken  so  much  offisnoe, 
might  not  have  originated  in  the  errors  of 
the  newspaper  reporters.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, on  a  subject  of  such  a  nature, 
involving  figures  and  technical  details, 
tliat  rates  and  sums  should  have  been 
mistaken,  that  what  he  had  said  of  one 
office  should  have  been  applied  to  another, 
and  that  statements  should  have  been 
generalised  which  had  been  expressed 
with  qualification.  He  collected  from 
several  quotations  in  the. memorial,  that 
all  this  must  have  taken  place  in  an 
unusual  degree  in  soase  or  the  reports 
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from  which  the  masters  had  extracted 
their  information.  In  fact  he  had  said 
very  little  either  of  masters  in  chancery 
or  six  clerks,  and  absolutely  nothing  that 
would  warrant  them  in  charging  him  as 
they  had  done  with  having  imputed  to 
them  corruption^  or  collusion,  or  fraud,  or 
extortion.  He  trusted  he  had  used  nor 
harsh,  or  illiberal  expressions  in  speaking 
of  any  officer  whatever;  and  as  far  as 
these  officers  were  concerned,  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  statement  was  to  impress, 
that  the  unreasonable  and  disproportionate 
charges,  which  he  must  repeat  existed  in 
their  offices,  were  the  result  of  a  long  and 
gradual  accumulation,  both  of  rates  of  fees 
and  of  rules  of  practice,  not  imputable  to 
the  present  officers,  but  the  work  of  their 
predecessors :  that  for  the  purpose  of 
their  official  emolument,  in  past,  but  not 
very  distant  times,  orders  of  court  had 
been  perverted,  and  rules  of  practice  had 
been  invented,  equally  irreconcilable  with 
the  ends  of  justice  and  the  suggestions  of 
common  reason.  That  the  operation  of 
taxation  in  the  way  it  had  been  exercised^ 
had  proved  itself  to  contain  no  sufficient 
principle  either  of  prevention  or  of  core, 
and  that  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  had 
felt  it  their  most  important  duty  to  un- 
ravel the  nature  and  history  of  those  ope* 
ratiorts,  and  to  submit  the  details  of  rego* 
lation  by  which  they  are  of  opinion  a  re* 
form  might  be  efiected.  I  have  only 
(continued  the  hon.  member)  to  add  my 
wish  and  request,  that  the  House  should  not 
think  of  adopting  any  proceeding  founded 
upon  this  statement,  which  I  have  felt  it 
due  to  the  parliamentary  commission 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  holding  to 
make  in  this  place,  and  due  to  the  dignity 
of  this  House,  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  a  member,  and  due  to  the  pereooal 
character  of  the  officers  who  have  been  so 
far  misrepresented,  and  for  whom,  as 
members  of  society,  I  have  always  felt 
perfect  respect,  i  shall  not  repeat  the 
expressions  of  this  memorial,  particularly 
of  the  concluding  part  of  it,  because  it 
would  be  hardly  existent  with  the  widi  I 
have  expressed,  that  the  House  should,  ai 
least  for  the  present,  take  no  further 
notice  of  it.  I  shall  now  merely  add,  that 
no  private  resentments  of  individuals,  be 
they  whom  they  may,  nor  any  public  de* 
nunciations  by  persons  holding  official 
situations,  shall  ever  deter  any  member  of 
our  commission,  nor  I  trust  any  roenober 
of  this  House  firom  pursuing  the  straigiH 
course  which  lies  before  us  for  the  correo* 
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tioD  of  fo  enormous  an  evil  as  the  unattaia- 
abiliiy  of  justice ;  and  that  while  no  man 
can  regret  more  deeply  than  I  do  the  neces- 
sity of  making  disclosures  degrading  to  its 
administration,  1  feel  that  to  be  still  a 
aobordlnate  consideration  when  it  becomes 
the  necessary  preliminary  for  effecting  its 
reform. 

The  Speaker  asked  if  the  House  was  to 
uoderstaod,  that  the  hon.  member  did  not 
intend  to  call  on  them  to  interfere  respect- 
ing any  breach  of  priYilege. 

Mr.  L*  Foster  replied  that  he  should 
perhaps  feel  himself  justified  in  so  doing, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  do  it. 

Sfanisk  Patriots.]  Mr,  Homer 
•dferted  to  what  had  taken  place  on  a 
former  occasion  respecting  the  imprison- 
ment of  some  of  the  Patriots  of  Spain, 
when  an  address  on  the  subject  to  the 
Prince  Regent  had  been  moved.  It  was 
then  stated  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  in 
endeavours  to  procure  their  relief.  He 
believed  that  no  time  was  lost  by  minis- 
ters in  making  their  application*  and  that 
aereral  of  these  unfortunate  persons  had 
been  released ;  but  there  was  an  instance 
of  exception  that  appeared  to  him  very 
particular — that  of  Don  Diego  Correa, 
who  bad  himself  with  his  two  sons  fought 
with  the  patriots  of  Spain  against  the  in- 
vading French  armies,  and  they  were  all 
three  wounded.  He  knew  that  he  had 
not  been  released  with  the  others,  and 
was  still  confined  at  Ceuta.  What  be  now 
wbhed  to  know  from  the  noble  h>rd  was, 
why  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case 
of  Correa? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  when  the 
aubject  was  last  introduced,  he  had  stated 
that  he  had  made  a  renewed  application 
reapecting  those  who  were  then  in  cus- 
tody. The  success  of  that  application  he 
oodd  not  at  that  time  communicate;  but 
be  bad  now  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that 
bo  bad  received  dispatches  from  his  ma- 
iosty's  ambassador  at  Madrid,  informing 
Btm,  that  in  oooseoueoce  of  the  represen- 
tations he  had  maae  to  the  Spanish  court, 
the  individual  alluded  to  bad  been  libe- 
rated. 

Thk  Budgxt.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  proposal  of  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land for  advancing  the  sum  of  three  mil- 
loos  sterling  for  tl^  public  service,  having 
been  referred  to  the  said  committee. 


The  Ck&nceiler  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  in  rising  to  submit  to  the  committee 
the    general   provisions   which    he   had 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  jrear,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
disguise  the  fact,  that  the  proposition  with 
which  he  should  conclude,  grew  out  of  the 
circumstance  of  the  House  having  judged 
it  wise  to  take  a  course  different  from  that 
which  ho  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  re- 
commend,   llie  nature  of  tlie  arrange- 
ments for  the  service  of  the  year  were  ne- 
cessarily much  altered  by  the  rejection  of 
the  property  tax ;  but  whatever  pain  he 
might  feel  that  the  House  had  determined 
against  that  line  of  conduct  which  in  his 
opinion  would  have  been  most  beneficial 
to  the  country,  it  was  nevertheless  his 
duty  to  bow  to  their  decision,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  them  the  ways  and  means  which 
remained  for  meeting  the  supplies  neces- 
sarily demanded  for  the  service  of  tbe 
year.    He  diould  do  this  with  the  most 
sincere  desire  that  the  result  might  he 
such  as  to  leave  the  House  nothing  to  re- 
gret.   He   should  eimlain   the    reasons 
which  had  influenced  him  in  making  those 
arrangements,  which,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  most  advisable, 
and  furnish  that  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, which,  indeed,  without  a  dereliction 
of  his  duty  he  eould  not  omit,  and  which, 
from  the  situation  he  had  tbe  honour  to 
hold,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  more 
competent  to  supply  than  any  other  per- 
son.   In  doing  this,  he  had  thesatisfae- 
tion  to  know,  that  the  statement  he  should 
have  to  submit  to  the  committee  would  be 
upon  the  whole  consolatory,  as  he  should 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  presenting 
to  thero  any  discouraging  view  of  the 
state  of  public  credit,  and  as  the  country 
was  amply  possessed  of  the  meana  en 
meeting  that  expenditure  which  the  pub- 
lic service  demanded. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  take  a  general 
view  of  tbe  supplies  and  ways  and  means 
of  the  year,  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to 
call  the  attention  of  tbe  committee  to  the 
more  immediate  object  of  the  resolutions 
which  he  should  have  the  honour  to  submit 
to  tliem,  which  arose  out  of  a  proposition 
communicated  to  him  in  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  tbe  bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House.  For  the  course  pursued  in  this 
instance  two  precedents  had  occurred 
within  no  great  distance  of  time  from 
each  other.  One  was  the  proposition 
made  by  the  bank,  Juno  13,  1781,  con- 
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cerning   the   renewal    of  their  charter, 
which  had  been  referred  to  a  committee 
of  ways  and  means ;  and  the  other  was  a 
•ommunicationy  doted  Feb.  19, 1800,  res- 
pecting the  advance  of  a  sum  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  connected  with  a  similar  propo-^ 
flition  for  the  extension  of  the  charter  for 
a  further  term  of  years,  which  had  been 
disposed  of  in  a  similar  way*    The  first 
resolution  which  he  should  have  to  move 
was,  that  the  committee  should  approve 
and  accept  the  proposition  of  the  bank  of 
England,   for    granting   an    advance    of 
5,000,000^.  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  ac- 
companied with  a  condition,  that  the  cor- 
poration should  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  capital  by  an  addition  of  one-fourth, 
or  25  per  cent.,  with  a  further  proposition 
that  their  promissory  notes  should  con- 
tinue to  be  received  m  all  payments  made 
on  account  of  the  public  revenue.    The 
permission  which  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  ^rant  them,  allowing  them  to  augment 
their  capita],  which  was  at  present  fixed 
at  about  eleven  millions  and  a  half,  to  be- 
tween 14  and  15,000,000/.,  was,  in  truth 
only  allowing  them  to  divide  something 
less  than  3,000,000/.  of  their  own  money 
among  their  proorietors,  on  condition  that 
^at    they  snouid  advance    the  sum  of 
3,000,000/.  for  the  public  service,  at  an 
interest  of  three  per  cent.    This  was  an 
advantage  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  public.    When  it  was  necessary  that 
money  should  be  borrowed  for  the  nation, 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  was  no 
inconsiderable  benefit  to  be  enabled  to 
obtain  so  large  a  sum  as  3,000,000/.  pay- 
ing only  three  per  cent,  interest.    It  was 
only  necessary  to  consider  whether  this 
proposition  was  accompanied    with   any 
condition  that  could  be  viewed  as  objec* 
'tionable.    The  principal  subject  for  con- 
sideration was  the  proposed  augmentation 
of  the  capital.    To  him,  this  appeared  not 
only  free  from  objection,  but  that  which 
was  in  itself  very  desirable.     Since  the 
capital  of  the  bank  was  fixed  at  eleven 
millions  and  a  half,  a  great  increase  of 
bank  paper  had  taken  place ;  it  was  there- 
fore proper  that  their  capital  should  be 
increased,  to  give  the  holders  of  their 
notes  additional  security.     Such  an  aug- 
mentation of  their  capital  as  they  now  of 
themselves  proposed,  he  was  of  opinion, 
if  not  necessary,  was  at  least  as  desirable 
for  the  public  as  for  the  bank.    If  this 
^as,  as  oe  considered  it  to  be,  advanta- 
geous for  the  public,  he  did  not  see  that 
tany  objection  could  be  made  to  the  mode 
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in  which  the  bank  proposed  to  employ  that 
sum.  If  the  corporation  bad  (as  it  had 
been  said  they  had)  a  large  aum  of  undi- 
vided profits  in  their  hands,  he  did  not 
know  that  they  could  do  better  than  divide 
it  among  their  proprietors  on  equitable 
terms,  and  add  it  to  their  capital. 

The  second  condition  which  accompa- 
nied their  proposition,  was,  that  the  bank 
promissory  notes  should  continue  to  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  at  the  exchequer.  It 
was  well  known  that  for  many  years  thm 
notes  had  been  received  in  payment,  and 
he  doubted  not  they  would  have  continued 
to  be  so  taken,  if  this  arrangement  had 
never  been  proposed.  But  it  appeared  to, 
him  it  woula  be  an  advantage  in  the  event 
of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  aa 
well  to  the  public  as  the  bank,  to  guard 
against  any  thing  like  a  run  upon  the  lat- 
ter immediately  on  its  opening.  Feeling 
this,  he  should  certainly  in  any  case  have 
proposed  that  their  notesshouldbe  receiv- 
ed for  a  certain  time  after  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments.  Such  a  measure  he  should 
have  neld  to  be  necessary,  to  guard  against 
any  tra£Bc  on  the  part  of  the  minor  agents 
of  the  treasury  (though  perhaps  this  was 
little  to  be  feared)  being  carried  on  of  an 
improper  nature,  who,  without  such  an 
enactment,  might  possibly  have  demanded 
payment  in  gold,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  profit,  by  turning  it  into  paper 
whenever  the  exchanges  mieht  again  be- 
come nnfavourable.  He  did  not  know 
that  any  inconvenience  would  be  likely  to 
arise  from  receiving  bank  notes  at  the  ex- 
chequer, till  the  present  charter  of  the 
company  should  expire.  If  however,  it 
should  be  desirable  that  they  should  cease 
to  enjoy  that  privilege,  we  could  put  an 
end  to  it  at  any  time,  by  the  repayment 
of  the  advance.  He  himself  thought  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  its  continuance*— 
for  the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  the 
charter;  but  if  any  should,  contrary  to 
his  expectation,  arise,  the  mode  by  repay- 
ment would,  he  believed,  be  found  easy. 
If  government,  at  some  time  should  deem 
it  expedient  no  longer  to  assist  the  circu- 
lation of  the  bank  paper,  it  would  be  equi- 
table that  the  security  should  exist 
till  the  bank  was  able  to  bring  itself 
back  to  its  former  situation  by  the  reco- 
very of  their  loan.  To  him,  then,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  he  had  stated  hilly 
considered,  the  arrangement  seemed  to 
be  as  free  from  objection  as  any  that  could 
be  submitted  to  parliament,  or  that  could 
be  devised  by  an^  minister  of  finance.  It 
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was  to  gorernment  an  important  conside- 
ration to  obtain  a  loan  of  8,000,000/., 
without  resortingto  the  general  money  mar- 
ket at  a  time  when  it  was  most  desirable  to 
avoid  all  pressure  upon  it,  and  in  the  re- 
duced rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  the 
money  so  advanced,  the  public  gained  at 
least  60,000/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  still 
more  important  one  of  saving  all  addition 
to  the  capital  of  the  debt  beyond  the  mo- 
ney actually  advanced.  It  offered  to  the 
bank  security,  and  sanctioned  an  honour- 
able extension  of  their  capital,  and  this 
was  highly  beneficial  to  the  proprietors. 
He  thought  it  might  further  be  observed, 
that  what  it  was  now  proposed  to  sanction, 
was  no  more  than  that  which  the  bank 
proprietors  had  a  right  to  claim  at  some 
time  or  other :  the  only  question  there- 
fore was  as  to  the  time,  circumstances,  and 
mode  in  which  this  should  take  place.  On 
any  of  these  grounds  he  did  not  think  any 
fair  objection  could  be  urged  to  the  ar- 
rangement, and  the  present  seemed  in  fact 
•a  favourable  a  moment  as  could  be  chosen 
for  granting  that  which  at  some  future 
period  they  were  entitled  to  claim. 

He  should  now  proceed  to  the  more 
general  statements  of  the  supplies  granted 
for  the  present  year,  and  or  those  which 
would  be  still  required.  The  first  head 
was  that  of  the  army ;  9,665,000/.  was  the 
amount  for  military  service  already  sanc- 
tioned by  the  votes  of  parliament,  from 
which  was  to  be  deducted  1,2S4,000/.  for 
the  troops  in  France,  leaving  8,431,000/., 
including  the  expense  for  Ireland.  The 
accounts  of  the  extraordinary  expeniea  of 
the  army  for  the  preceding  year  had  been 
aome  time  before  the  House,  and  a  vote  to 
provide  for  those  of  1816  to  the  extent  of 
about  1 ,500,000/.  would  be  speedily  propos- 
ed. The  estimates  of  the  commissariat,  &c. 
were  about  480,000/.,  from  which  75,000/. 
for  the  army  in  France  were  tobededocted 
Taking  the  charges  of  the  barracks  at 
178,000/.,  and  the  storekeepergenersl's  de- 
partment at  50,000/.,  the  whole  amount  of 
cat  caordinarv  services  would  be  2,1 33,000L, 
and  the  total  expense  for  the  military  ser- 
vice 10,564,000/.      For  the  navy  there 


had  been. voted  altogether  10,1 14,000/.9 
from  which  there  was  a  deduction  to  be 
made  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  old 
stores,  which  amounted  to  680,000/.,  leav- 
ing the  charge  at  9,434,000/.  Deducting 
about  186,000/.  for  the  ordnance  servicein 
France,  the  expense  of  the  ordnance  de* 
partment  would  be  1,696,185/.  The  total 
original  vote  was  1,882,000/. — The  pres« 
sure  of  public  business  in  the  House 
during  the  course  of  the  present  session, 
had  prevented  him  from  producing  an  ac- 
count of  the  miscellaneous  services.  He 
could  not  just  then  state  their  amount  pre> 
cisely.  He  had  on  a  former  occasion  sup- 
nosed  them  at  2,000,000/.  From  what  be 
had  learned,  he  thought  they  would  come 
to  2,500,000/.  or  near  it.  He  should 
therefore  assume  it  at  two  millions  &r9 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  To  meet  the 
India  debt,  and  expenses  incurred  in  In- 
dia, a  vote  of  945,(XX)/.  would  be  proposed. 
This  waa  necessary  as  the  East  India  com- 
pany had  made  pressing  representations 
for  repj^ment  of  the  sums  they  had  advan- 
ced. The  advances  in  question  had  been 
made  to  forward  those  valuable  services 
lately  performed  by  our  army  in  India  in 
the  conquest  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
possessions.  The  total  amount  of  tlie 
claim  of  the  East  India  company,  includ- 
ing the  estimate  of  the  present  year  bad 
been  2,300,000/.  Consiaerable  paymenta 
had,  however,  been  mAde  by  the  govern-' 
ment  to  the  East  India  company,  which 
were  to  be  set  against  the  sum  he  had  men- 
tioned. This  done,  there  appeared  to  re- 
main due  to  the  company  in  January  last, 
about  a  million  and  a  half.  A  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  sum  of  500,000/.  in 
the  vote  of  credit  for  the  last  year,  and 
this  deducted  from  the  debt  due  in  Ja- 
nuary reduced  the  sum  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  present  year  to  945,000/.,  which  it 
would  be  his  duty  on  a  future  occasion,  td 
bring  more  particularly  under  the  conside- 
ration of  the  House.  The  general  state- 
ment of  the  supply  for  the  present  year, 
compared  with  tbat  for  the  precedmg»  was 
aa  wUoin>- 
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was  the  declared  standard  coin  of  the 
realm ;  all  sales  of  land,  all  mortj^ages,  all 
contracts  were  made  with  reference  to  the 
ultimate  payment  in  silver ;  the  most  con- 
siderable payments  in  our  internal  trade 
were  made  in  it,   and   our  foreign   ex- 
changes  were  regulated    by    it.      Mr. 
Locke's  observation  that  in  England  he  is 
sure  all  contracts  are  made  in  it,  shows, 
that  he  felt  it  was  the  received  standard 
of  value,  and   this  doubtless  had   great 
weight  with  him.    It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  whenever  he  mentions  silver  as 
the  only  proper  metal  for  the  standard 
coin  of  the  realm,  he  contents  himself 
with  the  mere  assertion.     He  says  there 
are  many  reasons  for  it,  but  he  gives  none; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  any  qua- 
lity that  makes  silver  a  fit  metal  for  coin 
which  does  not  in  as  high  or  a  higher  de- 
gree belong  to  gold.    Gold  is  equally  ho- 
mogeneous with  silver.  It  is  more  precious, 
takes  up  less  room,  and  is  more  durable 
and  certainly  has  proved  to  be  less  fluc- 
tuating in  value:   though   this  has  been 
controverted,  the  late  lord  Liverpool  had 
however   satisfactorily,    in    his    opinion, 
proved  it.    The  same  authority  expresses 
an  opinion  that  had  Mr.  Locke  lived  in 
•ur  days  he  would  for  the  same  reasons  for 
which  he  preferred  silver  when  he  wrote, 
now  have  given  the  preference  to  gold,  and 
that  he  would  have  applied  his  principles  to 
the  facts  as  they  now  exist,  and  would  have 
(drawn    his  facts  in  conformity  to  them. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  it  would  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  history  of  the 
great  silver  coinage  in  the  reign  of  king 
William,  and  to  trace  the  effects  which  it 
produced  upon  our  circulation,  and  also 
to  show  the  progress  of  the  gold  coins  and 
the  relative  situation  of  the  coins  of  both 
the  precious  metals  by  the  law  as  it  now 
stands ;  we  should  then  be  enabled  to  de- 
cide which  of  the  precious  metals  ought 
to  be  declared  to  be  the  standard  measure 
of  value  and  legal  tender  for  payment  with- 
out any  limitation  of  amount.    The  late 
lord  Liverpool  states  the  expense  of  the 
great  silver  coinage  commenced  in  1695-6 
to  have  been  2,700,000/.  and  by  a  valuable 
document  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Kew  Parliamentary  History  of  England,*^ 
containing  the  returns  from  the  issues  of 
the  exchequer  during  king  William^s  reign, 
this  estimate  appears  to  be  correct.    The 
inconvenience  which  arose  from  the  mode 
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in  which  this  recoinage  was  ednducted 
was  extremely  distressing.    The  oxehaoge 
of  the  new  currency  for  the  old  lasted  ae* 
veral  years,  and  by  the  r^ndationa  for 
taking  in  the  old  money  berore  the  iieir 
money  was  coined  the  country  was  left 
with  very  little  silver  ctreulatioa  for  a  eon* 
siderable   time.      It    appears    by    Mr» 
Locke's  writings,  that  he  imagined  the 
new  silver  coinage  would  effectually  res* 
tore  the  currency  to  its  intrinsic  value, 
and  that  it  would  infallibly  brins  the  sil- 
ver bullion  to  the  mint  price,  and  reduce 
the  value  of  the  cold  coin  to  its  prop^ 
relative  rate  to  gold.    He  considered  that 
the  rise  of  the  gold  coin  was  principally 
owing  to  the  silver  currency  being  reduced 
in  weight  by  clipping  and  other  meant  so 
much,  that  its  nominal  was  becoine  very 
far  above  its  intrinsic  vidue,  and  he  thought 
that  restoring  the  silver  currency  to  its 
original  standard   of  weight,  would  pre- 
serve it,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  the 
gold  coin  to  be  exchanged  for  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  while  the 
silver  was  in  a  course  of  deterioration. 
Mr.  Lowndes,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended against  a  coinage  of  stiver  upon  the 
ancient  standard  of  weight  and  fineness ; 
he  predicted  that  the  new  coin   would 
,  speedily  be  exchanged   for  gold,  melted 
down  and  withdrawn  from  the  country, 
but  although  he  maintained   that   silver 
was  the  only  proper  metal  for  the  standlurd 
measure  of  value,  yet  he  proposed  to 
debase  the  silver  coin    by  cutting  the 
pound  troy  into  78  shillings  instead  of  62, 
which  he  considered  as  the  only  mode  of 
retaining  the  coin  in  the  country.    Mr. 
Locke  demonstrated  that  to  debase  the 
coin  of  the   realm  which  was  the  legal 
standard  of  value,  and  which  b^  law,  waa 
at  once  the  measure  and  equivalent  of 
property,  would  be  to  reduce  the  value 
of  all  property,  and  to  defraud  every  man 
who  had  purchaf^ed  or  mortgaged,  or  to 
whom  money  was  due  under  former  con- 
tracts.     In  this  opinioB  the  legislature 
appear  to  have  concurred,  and  the  silver 
coinage  was  accordingly  proceeded  upon 
without  any  alteration   of  th«  ^^tandard 
eitlier  in  weight  or  fineness.    Mr.  Loefce 
certainly  was  wrong  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  restoring  the  silver  coin  to  its  original 
perfection  would  reduce  the  bullion  to 
fhe  mint  price,  and  produce  the  other 
good  effects  he  imagiiiHl.    His  opponent, 
however  erroneous  he  might  be  in  the 
system  he  recommended,  was  ceitainly 
sMre  correct  on  Ais  part  «f  the  Mibject 
than  Mr,  Locke. 
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SEPARATE  CHARGES. 

Loyally  5  per  Cents.-  •  ^.217,080 
Debentures  and  Interest 

thereon •    807,085 

Coinage 500,000 

Exchequer  Bills  held  by 

Bank I,500j000 

Interest     and    Smldng 

Fund  on  Exchequer 

Bills *2,S60/)00 

5,9^,765 

Deduct  Irish  proportion 

of  Joint  Charge* •••«,957,65«  30,484,951 
Ditto,    Civil   list   and 

Consolidated  Fund>*    168,000 

d,14S,656 

^.87,979,995 

To  Beet  these  charges,  he  shoald  propose 

the  follonring 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Land  and  Malt j£.^fiOOfiOO 

Surplus,  Consolidated  Fund  •  •  •  •  3,000,000 

Excise  Duties  coatiwisd  for  Five 

Years 8,500,000 

Bank  Advance  on  Bills 6,000,000 

Lottery 200,000 

Surplus  Grants,  1815 5,663,755 

Bank  Advance  on  Account  of  In- 
creased Capital • 8,000,000 

Unclaimed  Dividends 801,316 

Unapplied  M«ney  in  the  Exche- 
quer   • 140,000 

Exchequer  Bills 8,500,000 

je:.«7,305,771 

As,  howerer,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  year  yet 
remained  to  be  voted,  he  proposed  to 
leave  a  proportion  of  the  «rays  and  means, 
to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/.  to  be  also 
voted  on  a  f\iture  day.  He  could  wish  to 
show  how  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
land  (which  however  he  meant  to  reserve 
for  future  consideration)  was  made  up. 
Whether  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country,  the  taxes  carried  to  it  were  likely 
to  increase  or  diminish,  it  was  for  gentle- 
men to  determine  for  themselves.  By  the 
latest  accounts  made  out  of  the  produce 
of  the  customs  up  to  the  5th  of  Aprfl  last 
—that  part  of  them  which  was  carried  to 
the  consolidated  fund,  amounted  to  reiy 
nearly  5,000,000/.  their  produce  being 
4,998,000/. 

The  produce  of  that  part  of  the 
Customs  given  to  the  War  Taxes, 
which  by  a  late  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment weie  to  become  perma- 
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asnt,  amounted  in  the  hist  year 

to ^.3,006,000 

The  £xcise  gave  within  the  same 

period    19,006,000 

The  Assessed  Taxes 6,327,000 

Stamps 6,107,000 

Post  Office    1,600/XX> 

LandTax 1,059,000 

Small  branches  of  Revenue  •  •  •  •  19S/W^ 
And  sundry  other  Ways  and 
Means,  including  a  variety  of 
items,  brought  the  gnmd  total 
of  the  Income  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  to 42,965,000 

The  annual  charts  paid  out  of 
the  Consolidated  fXmd,  amount- 
ed to  the  sum  of 39,179 fiOO 

This  year  there  was  to  be  added 

the  Russian  Loan* IdO^OOO 

Making  together 39,803,000 

Deducting  this  sura  from  the  income  he 
had  staled  to  be  that  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  it  would  be  seen  there  reasained 
S,652,000/.  On  this  there  was  an  anwar 
oo  the  5th  of  April,  of  665,000(.,  so  the 
total  produce  of  the  last  year  was  abooS 
2r996,000(.;  bat  the  diminution  here  to 
to  be  observed  would  be  coveved  by  die 
produce  of  the  taxes  laid  on  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  and,  under  all  chrcnm* 
stances,  he  thought  he  might  with  reason 
estimate  its  amount  at  S,000,000<L  The 
excise  duty,  late  a  war  duty,  but  which 
had  during  the  present  session  been  voted 
for  five  years,  bad  produced  SfiSSjQQOL 
He  estimated  its  produoe  in  the  present 
year  at  three  millions  and  a  half.  He  did 
not  see  why  its  produce  might  not  be 
equal  in  the  present  year  to  what  it  had 
been  in  the  last;  but  the  allowances 
granted  on  account  of  the  malt  duty,  made 
this  a  matter  of  doubtful  calculation.  The 
payments,  however,  not  yet  made  good, 
would  prevent  any  great  falling  off,  and 
he  should,  therefore,  take  it  at  3,500,00tf  ., 
subject,  however,  to  some  degree  of  un- 
certainty, on  account  of  those  repaymentg, 
the  amount  of  which  must  be  considerable, 
and  could  not  yet  be  ascertained.  The 
next  item  was,  the  first  advance  from  the 
bank  of  6,000,000^.  The  ordinary  fea- 
ture in  the  ways  and  means,  the  lottery, 
he  took  at  200,000^.  This  was  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  he  calculated  ito  produce 
would  be  somewhere  thereabouts.  The 
next  would  be  a  most  satisfactory  item  to 
the  House,  it  was  the  surplus  grants  of  the 
year  1815,  which  amounted  to  no  less 
than  SfSSSfiOOL  An  account  was  on  the 
table  abowtog  in  what  way  this  sum  waa 
made  up.  Some  grants  were  commonly 
left  unapplied  at  the  end  of  a  year ;  but  it 
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was  generally  found* that  againstrthese, 
tome  services  led  unpaid  were  to  be  set, 
which  frequently  came  nearly  to  the  same 
amount,  and  left  little  or  nothing  to  be 
carried  to  the  ways  and  means  of  the  next 
year ;  if  indeed  they  did  not  leave  a  defici- 
ency to  be  made  good,  which  was  much  more 
frequently  the  case.  The  sum  remaining  in 
hand  on  Uie  5th  of  January  last,  had,  how- 
ever, so  greatly  surpassed  any  thing  left  un- 
applied before,  there  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  whole  would  be  called  for  in  any 
way*.  The  grants  unissued  at  the  period  he 
had  mentioned,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
11,120,000^  It  then  became  a  question, 
how  much  of  this  sum  it  was  necessary  to 
reserve  for  payments  due  on  account  of 
•ervices  of  tne  last  year,  and  how  much 
could  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
181&  In  the  first  instance,  when  the 
House  met,  he  had  stated  the  surplus 
grants  were  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
3,00(^000^  From  the  sum  which  he  had 
stated  to  have  originally  remained  in  hand 
of  11,120,000/.  there  had  been  paid  on 

account  of  treasury  bills .f  1,550,000 

FortheArmy 1,050,000 

Tor  the  Commissariat  in  Spain 

Spain  and  Portugal  due  smce 

1814,  provided  in  1815 1,000,000 

Banvcks    136,000 

Ordnance • B76flOO 

Making  a  total  sum  for  Military 
Service  of ^.4,60S,000 

But  against  this,  there  was  to  be 
balanced  the  cash  then  con- 
tained in  the  Military  Chests ; 
this  amounted  to 1,865,000 

Which  deducted  from 4>602,000 

Left  ibr  the  arrear  of  last  year*  •«£*. 2,737,000 

To  this  was  to  be  added  of  the  subsidies 
granted  in  the  year  and  remaining  undis- 
charged 1,720,0002.  The  navy  debt  in 
January  last  had  amomited  to  8,600,000^ 
Of  this  it  was  thought  desirable  to  allow 
the  sum  of  1,000,00^.  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  surplus  grants.    There  had  thus  been 
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For  Military  Services ^.8,737,000 

For  Subsidies    1,790,000 

For  Navy  Debt   •-<*•••• 1,000,000 

Total ^     5,457,000 

There  then  remained  of  the  •••  •  11,190,000 
l>isposabk  Grants 5,663,000 

Which  am  he  ahooldpropoae  to  vote  asa 
provisioii  Ibr  the  service  of  the  present 
year. 

The  next  item  was  the  advance  of  tbne 


millions  which  he  had  had  the  satisfaction 
to  negociate  with  the  bank  of  England,  and 
the  circumstances  attendant  on  which  he 
had  already  particularized.  He  had  then 
to  state  that  he  had  formed  a  plan  for 
making  a  new  arrangement  with  respect 
to  the  unclaimed  dividends  of  the  bank. 
From  these  he  proposed  to  take  the  sum 
of  301,000/.  Ihisy  however,  was  not  the 
only  advantage  which  the  public  would 
derive  from  his  scheme.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  arrangements  hitherto  nuide, 
both  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Perceval,  were 
in  some  respects  imperfect.  Tbey  had 
not  contemplated  the  possible  increase  of 
the  unclaimed  dividends  beyond  a  certain 
sum,  and  all  above  that  sum  they  had 
been  content  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  bank.  It  appeared  to  him  better 
that  a  more  extensive  arrangement  ought 
to  be  made,  adapted  to  any  probable  va- 
riation of  circumstances,  that  the  bank 
should  retdin  in  its  hands  a  certain  sum, 
and  all  the  balances  above  that  som  be 
made  applicable  to  the  public  service.  On 
thb  principle  he  had  taken  301,000/., 
which  had  Remained  in  their  hands  up  to 
the  5th  of  April,  in  addition  to  the  ad* 
vances  made  under  the  acts  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Perceval.  Thua 
301,000/.  however  was  not  the  only  ad- 
vantage which  the  nation  would  derive 
from  his  plan.  It  was  not  right  that  the 
bank  should  retain  in  their  hands  sums 
which  it  was  not  likely  would  be  called 
for,  and  which,  from  the  accidents  of  na- 
ture, or  from  the  course  of  law,  the  owners 
might  never  be  able  to  reclaim.  He 
therefore  thought  such  nmnies  might  be 
well  paid  over  to  the  commissioners  for 
the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  to 
be  by  them  applied  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  public  debt,  subject  to  the  ftiture 
claims  of  the  owners  for  restitution.  He 
proposed  that  it  should  be  arranged  on 
this  principle-^that  all  stock  on  which  no 
dividend  was  claimed  for  10  years  suc- 
cessively, should  be  paid  over  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  national  debt,  to  be  b j 
them  applied  in  the  manner  he  bad  all 
ready  described.  A  register  of  all  such 
payments  he  proposed  should  be  kept  both 
la  the  bank  and  at  the  office  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  and  this  he  thought  would  be  better 
for  the  owners  than  even  the  present  sy^ 
tem,  proverbially  accurate  as  the  bank  was 
in  all  its  transactions.  The  next  item  was 
rather  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  It  was 
one  of  liO,O00i<Lmade  up  of  amnll  h^i^wff*^ 
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remaining  !n  the  eifcchequer,  the  result  of 
isoappiiea  parltaaientaiT  grants  of  former 
years,  and  now  amoonting  altogether  to  a 
•om  not  to  be  despised.  There  yet 
remained  supplies  to  the  amount  of 
2f500,0(Xtf.  to  be  proYidcd  for,  and  this 
he  proposed  to  do  by  means  of  an  issue  of 
exchequer  bills  to  replace  an  equal 
amount  of  unfunded  debt  which  would 
be  paid  off,  and  which  in  his  original  plan 
for  the  budget  of  the  year  he  had  pro- 
posed not  to  replace,  but  entirely  to  ex- 
tinguish. These  sums  he  had  already 
stated  as  part  of  the  separate  charges  of 
Great  Britain,  and  they  consisted  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  bank  advance  of 
the  year  1800,  amounting  to  a  million 
and  a  half,  and  of  the  debentures  and 
lorahy  loan  paid  off  and  amounting  to  a 
million  and  twenty-four  thousand  pounds. 

He  then  reeapitulated  the  whole  of  the 
supplies,  and  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
they  were  to  be  met  as  above-stated.  He 
did  not  mean  to  move  for  exchequer  bills 
to  meet  the  2,500,000/.  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  by  themselves,  he  should  include 
toera  in  a  larger  vote.  In  February,  a 
grant  of  4,500,000/.  in  exchequer  bills 
bad  been  voted  by  the  House  to  meet 
o^er  bills  to  the  same  amount.  To  this 
might  be  added  bills  to  the  amount  of 
1,500,000/.  issued  on  account  of  the  bank 
---6,000,000/.  to  replace  those  on  the  vote 
of  credit^4ind  1,000,000/.  on  account 
of  debentures,  making  in  the  whole 
13,000,000/.,  to  replace  which,  he  should 
propose  an  equal  grant  of  13,000,000/.  in 
excneauer  biAsi  the  whole  being,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  1 ,000,000/.  intended 
to  exchange  against  bills  of  the  same  de- 
scription, and  even  the  last  were  to  meet 
securities  of  a  similar  nature.  He  had 
bad  to  meet  a  large  defalcation  to  the 
amount  of  8,500,000/.  in  the  ways  and' 
means  of  the  year,  owine  to  the  rejection 
of  the  property  tax,  and  the  relinouish- 
ment  of  the  malt  duties,  and  he  should 
perhaps  be  asked  in  what  way  he  proposed 
to  meet  this  de6ciency.  He  would  there- 
fore now  explain  in  what  way  he  had' 
iliade  good  these  eight  milliona  and  a 
half.  In  the  first  instance  he  had  proposed 
to  re-issue  2,500,000/.  of  exchequer  bills, 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  oeen  ne- 
cessary. The  next  means  by  which  the 
Mkitncy  was  to  be  met,  was  furnished  by 
the  extra  supply  offered  by  the  surplus 
gradts.  These,  it  w>ould  he  remembered, 
wlitn  he  proposed  the  renewal  of  the  pro- 
perty tax,  he  bad  taken  but  at  three  mO- 
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lions.  Since,  it  had  fortunately  been  dis- 
covered, their  amount  had  exceeded  five 
million  [  Hear,' hear !].  The  proposed  ad- 
vance from  the  bank,  which  was  the  sub" 
ject  of  the  motion  which  he  should  make 
to  day,  furnished  another  portion  of  the 
sum  to  be  made  good,  and  to  this  might 
be  added  four  hundred  and  forty  thou« 
sand  pounds  unclaimed  dividends,  and 
monies  in  the  exchequer,  and  thus  the 
8,500,000/.  would  be  covered.  He  cer« 
tainly  thought  it  would  be  desirsble  te 
avoid,  if  possible,  any  increase  of  the  un- 
funded as  well  as  funded  debt.  Had  the 
system  he  recommended  been  adopted  by 
the  House,  a  great  and  rapid  improvement 
of  public  credit,  would,  in  his  conviction, 
have  been  the  consecpence.  He  still  most 
sincerely  hoped  this  would  take  place 
though  with  less  rapidity,  and  he  reflected 
with  much  satisfaction,  that  of  all  the  suma 
called  for,  there  was  only  the  2,500,000/!. 
in  cxcheouer  bilk,  that  could  be  said  to 
press  on  the  money  market  or  on  the  ex<« 
changes.  He  wisrted  to  state  the  whole 
amount  of  the  sum  borrowed,  against  that 
portion  of  the  public  debt  which  would 
ee  paid  off  in  tne  present  year,  without 
distmgulshing,  for  the  present,  the  funded 
and  the  unuinded  debt,  especially  as  it 
might  be  questionable  in  wnich  of  those 
classes  the  advances  from  the  bant,  and 
particularly  the  first  ought  to  be  placed. 

The  first  advance  from  the  Bank 

amounted  to 6,000,G0O 

The  second  advance,  to 9/)00,000 

In  Exchequer  Bills  •••••' 9,500,000 

Total UJSOOfiOO 

He  next  proceeded  to  show  the  debt 
which  would  be  paid  off.  The  Sinking 
Fund  had  on  the  Ist  of  Feb.  amounted 
to  11,130,000/L  It  was  therefore  pro- 
bable tliat  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
there  would  be  paid  off  by  the  Sinking 

Fund 11,500,000 

In  Exchequer  Bills 1,500,000 

In  Debentures  and  Loyalty  Loan    J/>94,000 
East  India  Debt 945,000 

Total ••  14,909,000 

exclusive  of  what  had  been  repaid  withio 
the  last  year.  It  would  thus  be  seen  thai 
there  was  an  exceeding  of  about  SfSOOfiOOL 
over  the  sums  borrowed  for  the  service  of 
the  year.  But  it  might  be  supposed,  that 
when  Ireland  was  taken  into  the  ways  and 
means,  we  should  find  our  prospects  much 
dmnged.  For  a  few  moments,  however, 
he  would  take  the  liberty  to  Irespass  oss 
(SH) 
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tbe  department  of  his  right  hon«  friend'^ 
wad  to  anticipate  some  few  observations 
which  he  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  would  other- 
wi$e  have  had  to  bring  forward  in  the  able 
and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  always 
^lade  such  statements.  For  Ireland,  his 
right  hon.  friend  intended,  this  evening, 
to  propose  a  grant  of  1,700,000/.  in  trea- 
sury bills,  in  addition  to  which  he  far- 
ther intended  to  move  for  a  grant  of 
1,200,000/.  Irish,  or  1,118,000/.  English, 
ttiaking  a  total  of  2,^18,000/.,  and  adding 
the  sum  which  he  had  stated  was  to  be 
borrowed  for  England  of  1 1,500,000/ir, 
would  make  a  grand  total  of  14,318,000/. 
But  against  tins  was  to  be  set  in  addition, 
fo  the  sums  he  had  before  mentioned,  the 
Irish  sinking  fund,  which  he  believed 
amounted  to  about  2,300,000/.,  and  finally, 
the  reduction  he  showed  would  be  after' 
all  little  less  than  S;000,000/;  of  the  united 
debt  of  the  two  kingdoms.— This,  he 
trusted,  would  be  found  a  most  satisfac- 
tory view.  He  believed  it  had  very  sel- 
dom occured  that  it  had  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  reduce  the  public  debt  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  a  long  war,  be- 
fore tbe  nation  had  properly  got  to  its 
peace  establishment.  Instead  of  being 
able  to  do  this,  it  liad  cprnmonly  been 
necessary  to  call  for  large  loans  in  the 
first  year  of  peace.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, though  the  state  of  the  country 
Mas  not  every  thing  he  could  wish,  he  was 
ao  far  from  feeling  apprehension,  that  he 
could  see  nothing;  to  fear,  if  proper  roea- 
•urea  were  pursued,  and  every  thing  to 
hope,  from  fhe  wisdom,  firmness,  and  mo- 
deration of  parliament.  He  had  now  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money  borrowed 
for  the  service  of  the  year.  The  charge 
incurred  by  the  first  advance  of  the  bank 
was  for  interest  240,000/.  a  year,  and  for 
sinking  fund  60,000/.,  making  together 
300,000/,.  the  second  would  require  tor  in- 
terest 90,000/.,  and  for  sinking  fund30,000/. 
together  120,000/.,  total  420,000/.,  of  this 
only  120,000/.  would  bo  charged  on  the 
consolidated  fund.  The  soap  tax  would 
produce  about  200,000/.,  and  the  new  da- 
lies  on  butter  and  cheese  about  100,000/., 
if  the  trade  continued  as  at  present,  or  al- 
lowing for  its  felling  off  about  50  or 
60,000/.  He  further  had  it  in  contempla^ 
tioa  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  tJie 
House,  a  new  arrangement  with  reM>ect 
to  the  draw-backs  on  sugar,  the  produce 
of  which,-added  to  the  250  or  260,000/., 
which  he  calculated  on  deriving  iopi  the 
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sources  already  mentioned,  would  be  more 
than  enough  to  provide  for  the  chaise 
created  by  tlie  interest  on  money  borrow- 
ed.  The  right  hon*  gentleman  concluded 
with  moving  the  first  of  the  fdlowing  Re- 
solutions: 

1 ,  <<  That  the  proposal  of  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  bank  of  England,  *  That, 

in  consideration  of  the  advance  of  three 
millions  sterling  for  the  public  service,  ia. 
the  manner,  and  upon  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions hereinafter  mentioned,  the  said* 
governor  and  company  be  authorized 
and  empowered  by  parliament  to  increase 
their  capital  stock,  which  now  consists  of 
11,642,400/.  to  14,553,000/.;  and  that 
the  proposed  increase  of  2,910,600/.  be 
appr-opriated  amongst  the  proprietors  of 
bank  stock  at  the  rate  of  25/.  for  every 
100/.  of  bank  stock  which  they  respec- 
tively held  on  the  23d  day  of  May  1816; 
and  that,  until  repayment  to  the  said  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  said  sum  of 
three  millions,  the  promissory  notes  uf 
the  said  governor  and  company  expres- 
sed to  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
shall  be  received  in  payment  of  all  sutns 
of  money  which  now  are  or  shall  become 
payable  for  any  part  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, and  bhall  be  accepted  by  the  collec- 
tors, receivers,  and  other  officers  of  tbe 
revenue  authorized  to  receive  the  same 
if  offered  to  be  so  paid,  fractional  parts 
of  twenty  shillings  onlvexcepted : — That,, 
in  consideration  of  the  above  proposed 
increase  of  the  capital  of  bank  stock,  and 
of  the  notes  of  the  said  governor  and 
company  being  received  in  payment  of 
every  branch  of  the  public  revenue  aa 
aforesaid,  the  said  governor  and  company 
are  willing  to  advance  the  sum  of  Uiree 
millions  sterling  for  the  public  service,  to 
be  paid  on  such  days  during  tbe  present 
year,  and  in  such  manner,  as  parliameDt 
shall  direct  and  appoint ;  the  repayment 
thereof  to  be  secured,  wiUi  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum,  paya- 
ble annually,  and  to  be  repaid  at  such 
period  as  parliament  shall  direct  and  ap- 
point^ not  beyond  the  1st  dav  of  August 
1833,  and  to  be  charged  and  chargeable 
upon,  and  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  conaoli* 
dated  fund,  unless  otherwise  provided  for 
by  parliament,*  be  accepted. 

2.  ^  That,  towards  raising  tbe  supply 
granted  to  his  majesty,  there  oe  issued  aad 
applied  the  sum  <»  three  millions^  to  bead-' 
vanced  by  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  bank  of  EngTand^  in  pursuance  of  th^i 
said  proposal. 
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S.  *<  Thaty  towtrdt  rait tne  the  tttpplj 
granted  to  hit  majesty,  there  be  iMuedand 
applied  the  aoiii  of  Sfi6S,7SSLf  being  the 
fttrplnt  of  the  grants  for  the  year  1815* 

4.  **  That,  towards  raising  the  supply 
granted  to  his  majesty,  there  be  apphed 
die  sum  ef  B99t9l6L  St.  Sd.^  being  fiheen 
seventeenth  parts  of  the  sum  of  679,905/. 
arisen  from  tne  sale  of  old  naval  and  yic- 
tualling  stores. 

5.  **  That,  towards  raising  the  supply 
granted  to  his  majesty,  such  part  of  the 
balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  payment  of  dividends  on  the 
public  debt,  be  advanced,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  service  of  the  public,  provid- 
ed that  if,  at  any  time,  the  said  balance 
ahall  be  reduced  to  a  less  sum  than 
100 fi00l*9  then  so  much  of  the  monies  ad- 
vanced by  the  said  governor  and  company 
thall  be  repaid  to  them  as  shall  be  equal 
to  the  sum  by  which  the  said  bafamce 
ahdl  be  less  than  the  sum  of  100,00(tf. 

6.  *^  That  towards  making  good  the  sup- 
ply granted  to  his  majesty,  there  be  issued 
and  applied  the  sum  of  48,1247/.  St.  11|, 
which  have  been  issued  to  sundry  penons 
at  the  receipt  of  his  majesty's  exchequer, 
prior  to  the  5th  day  of  Januarv  1810,  and 
which,  not  having  been  paici,  remain  aa 

^out-cash  in  the  chests  of  the  four  tellers  of 
the  said  exchequer* 

7*  **  That,  towaads  making  good  the 
supply  granted  to  his  majesty,  there  be  is- 
sued and  a{>plied  theaumof  15,^05/.  5s*  StU 
naroaining  in  the  reoeint  of  his  majesty's 
flschequer  on  the  5th  or  January  1816  for 
payment  of  certain  annuities  for  terms  of 
years  whieh  expired  aamt  1798,  1805, 
1806,  and  1807- 

8«  **  That,  towards  making  good  die 
aupply  granted  to  his  majesty,  ttere  beis- 
sueaand  applied  the  aum  of  6,326/,  OtOdf^ 
sonsatning  m  the  i;pceipt  of  bis  majesty's 
exchequer  on  the  5th  ef  July  1815,  and 
charged  upon  the  consolidated  fund  for 
services  whidi  cannot  now  be  clamied. 

9.  '^  That,  towarda  making  good  the 
aupply  granted  to  his  majesty,  there  be  ia- 
sued  and  applied  the  sum  of  72,973, 15«.  Srf 
remaining  in  the  receipt  of  his  majesty's 
exchequer  on  the  5th  of  Janoaij  1816,  on 
the  funds  for  payment  of  annuities  on  lives 
granted  omiti  1745, 1746, 1757,  1778  and 
1779,  on  which  the  lives  have  expired 
since  the  5th  of  January  1802* 

la  '«  That,  towards  raising  the  supply 
granted  to  his  ni^estv,  there  be  issued 
and  applied  Iba  aum  of6,54S^  5i.  4i^  be- 


ing the  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  re- 
ceivers general  of  the  land  tax  to  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land on  account  of  the  pay-master  general 
of  his  majesty's  forces,  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  the  S7th  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
present  majesty,  for  raising  men  for  the 
army  and  n&vy, 

11.  **  That,  towards  raising  the  supply 
granted  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  thirteen 
millions  be  raised  by  exchequer  bills  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain. 

12.  **  That  towards  raising  the  supply 
granted  to  his  majesty,  the  sum  of 
1,200,000/.  Irish  currency,  be  raised  by 
treasury  bills  for  the  service  of  IMandfor 
the  year  1816. 

13.  '<  That,  towards  raiding  the  supply 
granted  to  his  majesty  there  be  applied 
for  the  service  of  Ireland  the  sum  of 
79,985/.  16r.6</.,  arisen  from  the  sale  of 
old  naval  and  victualling  stores." 

The  first  Resolution  being  put, 
Mr.  Vesey  FUxgeraU  rose  to  state  the 
supply  and  ways  and  means  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Ireland.  He  said,  he  felt  it  to  be 
unnecessary  to  trespaas  on  the  committee 
at  any  lenffth.  The  circumstances  of  the 
finances  of  Ireland  had  been  gone  into  so 
recently,  and  he  had  himself  received  so 
patient  a  hearing,  and  so  roach  indulgence 
when  he  submitted  the  late  resolutions  to 
the  House,  that  he  should  not  now  be  jus- 
tified in  going  over  the  same  ground.  He 
should  briefly  state  the  amount  of  the 
supply  which  waa  required  for  the  year 
1816,  and  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
he  should  propose  to  parliament  to  make 
provision  for  it.  It  would  be  necessary 
onl^  to  advert  shortly  to  those  principles 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  illustrate  on 
a  preceding  evening,  and  though  the  mea- 
sures whira  he  had  declared  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  recur  to  as  a  source  of  present 
supply  had  not  vet  received  the  express 
approbation  of  the  House,  yet  the  liberal 
view  which  had  been  taken  of  the  whole 
of  our  financial  situation,  and  of  the  pro- 
ceedings consequent  upon  it,  would  justify 
him,  he  trusted,  in  not  proposing  any  new 
taxes  in  aid  of  the  services  of  the  present 
year.  The  estimated  quota  of  contribu- 
tion for  the  year  1816  was  3,145,656/. 
British,  as  had  just  been  stated  by  his  right 
hon.  friend,  asaking  in  Irish  currency  the 
sum  of  3,407,794/1;  the  charge  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  the  preseiU  debt  is 
6,826,790/.  including  management,  making 
the  total  supplies  10,234,52W.  The  state 
of  the  ceoaoUdated  fund  waa  ai  follows: 
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tl|e  8arp1u9  balance  iii  the  exchequer  at 
the  5th  January,  was  1^448,086/.,  and  there 
was  reeiaiainf;  of  loan,  raised  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  service  of  the  last  year, 
12,622,641/.  British,  being  in  Irish  currency 
^84>l,194i.;  a  total  suoo  of  4,^9*280^ 
from  this  he  was  to  deduct  arrears  due 
on  that  day.  The  arrear  of  contribution 
for  1815«  2,942,280/.  &riush,  being 
S,187,470/.  Irish:  the  outstanding  treasury 
bills  and  lottery  prizes*  28,876^,  and  for 
inland  navigations,  and  the  ex|)ense«  of 
the  office  for  the  public  records,  81,364/., 
Che  total  of  the  arrears  was  3,297,710^ 
which,  deduct. d  from  4,289,28Q{.,  leaves 
a  balance  of  991,570/. 

Having  recapitulated  the  supply,  he  had 
Co  state  the  ways  and  means,  l  he  surplus 
of  the  consolidated  fund  as  appeared 
above,  991 ,570/.;  the  produce  o^' the  re- 
venue hesheu  Id  oply  et^tiinate  at  6,000^000/.  ; 
one-third  of  the  profit  on  lotteries  which 
Ireland  was  entitled  to  receive,  100,000/.; 
xepayment  of  sums  paid  by  Ireland  for  na- 
Tal  and  military  seryices  being  advanced 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  last  year, 
11I,960L  His  right  hoo.  friend  had  be- 
fore stated  the  loan  on  treasarv  bills  for 
which  an  act  has  passed  both  Houses  of 
parliament,  of  1,700,000/.  British,  making 
1,841,666/.  Irish,  and  that  a  further  loan 
on  treasury  bills  would  be  required  to  be 
issued  in  the  present  year  for  the  sum  of 
1,200,0002.,  being  a  total  of  ways  and 
means  of  10,245,196/.  to  meet  the  supply 
of  10,234,524/. 

The  eommittee  were  aware  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  revenue  in  consequence  of 
Che  repeal  of  that  portion  of  the  malt  doty 
in  Ireland  which  corresponded  with  the 
late  war  duty  in  Great  Britain :  it  was 
oply  what  the  act  of  union  had  prescnbedi 
but  as  a  measure  of  relief,  sensiUy  as  it 
might  be  felt  in  this  country,  it  would  not 
be  less  felt  iq  that  where  the  example  had 
been  followed.  He  had  always  regretted 
the  necessity  of  augmenting  the  malt  duty; 
but  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that  he  had 
never  had  but  a  choice  of  difficulties.  The 
d^ucdon  from  the  revenue,  inchiding  the 
repayment  of  duty  on  stock,  in  the  hands 
both  of  distillers  and  maltsten  would  be, 
be  feared,  300|000/L;  other  small  duties 
repealed  would  make  a  total  diminution  in 
Che  revenue  of  350,000/L,  and  when  the 
committee  recollected  that  the  whole  of 
the  nett  payments  into  the  exchequer  in 
the  last  year  amouated  to  5,845,8452.,  he 
^aa  sure  he  ahoidd  not  be  dpiged  with 
^oMioi^  Cho  OHmal  piodiice  af  cho 
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ffovenue  Coo  looas  whoa  he  Cook  it 
6,000,000/.,  he  feared  rather  that  he  should 
be  accused  of  an  excessive  estimate.  He 
thought  himself  grounded,  however,  in 
hoping  for  what  must  be  the  increase  of 
more  than  half  a  million  from  that  im- 
proved system  of  collection  which  was  vi-? 
sible  in  every  department,  and  for  whiob 
the.  chiefs  of  departments  deserved  th« 
greatest  praise — [  Hear,  hear  (]•  He  could 
not  better  excite  that  industry,  or  stimu- 
late that  exertion  than  by  showing  to  tlui 
different  boards  that  parliament  looked  to 
them  to  supply,  by  their  exertions,  tho 
nece(»sity  of  fresh  taxation,  and  he  knoir 
that  he  did  not  reckon  on  tbeJr  exertiona 
in  vain.  There  was  no  principle  more  im- 
portant to  be  kept  in  view,  particularly  ia 
Ireland,  than  that  it  was  better  to  collect 
your  old  taxei«  well,  than  to  delude  the  pob- 
iieby  sugieestingnewand  unprpductive  ia* 
po8ts  He  did  not  found  his  estimate  of 
revenue  solely  on  a  vague  expectatioo  of 
its  produce;  the  assessments  principally 
of  the  inland  taxes  had  been  formed  upon 
a  more  correct  system,  and  in  no  brsncb 
of  our  revenue  had  a  collection  been  mors 
improved.  He  expected  in  the  present 
year  a  great  increase  from  those  dutiett 
and  without  referiing  to  the  excise  revob 
nue,  or  to  tliose  disputed  questions  con* 
necked  with  the  distillery,  which  he  porw 
posely  avoided,  because  they  were  likely 
to  become  thetopicsof  discussion  at  another 
and  a  more  convenient  time ;  it  must  bo 
obvious  to  every  man  that  if  the  priictioo 
of  illicit  distillation  would  be  checked  in 
some  degree  (he  was  not  aanguioo 
enough  to  hope  for  its  immediate  extine-. 
tion)  the  exciaa  revenue^  would  beooma 
the  main  source  of  our  contribution..  He 
did  not  despair  either,  that  the  intemtl 
difficulties  of  Irelaod  would  press  so  heavy 
as  in  the  last  year,  a  year  of  sudden  and 
unexampled  distress.  ^  That,  distress  waa 
easily  to  he  traced  in  the  diminished  oon« 
sumption  of  some  of  the  most  productive 
articles,  not  only  in  our  esxise  but  in  our. 
customs  also.  He  hoped  that  our  boriaoa 
was  brightening  a  little,  and  that  he  might 
be  justi6ed  in  the  estioMte  of  six  milliona 
which  he  had  assumed.  The  prodnoa^ 
besides,  of  the  quarter  to  the  5th  April 
last  had  eonsidec abl  v  exceeded  the  correa* 
ponding  period  in  the  preceding  year^ 
He  had  omitted  to  refer  to  stampa;  vrhioh 
he  ought  not,  as  the  increase  had  bean 
considerable  in  that  branch  o£  ibe  to- 
venue. 
Tl^  rfght  haa^  gtnrirmfn  j 
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iMe  ih0  dMiyeOD  the  trMtary  hillilote 
iMiied.  Two  8CU  had  akeMj  pttted, 
•utboriBiog  diflerent  issues ;  the  one  «ras» 
k^Hrever,  to  tupplj  2*470,000^  is  biUt 
mrable  withio  this  vear,  and  the  charge 
lor  which  is  included  in  the  anoual  charge 
of  the  Irish  debt;  that  sum  indeed  made 
ihnost  the  whole  amount  of  the  unfunded 
debt  of  Ireland;  of  course,  he  was  not 
required  to  nuke  any  further  provision 
for  that  issue.  By  the  other  act  there 
waa  a  grant  of  1»700,OOQ{.,  and  he  should 
to-night  submit  a  resolutionfor  \t200flOOLf 
htwk%  the  whole  making  in  Irish  cur-> 
ren^y*  S,M1,666A,  the  interest  of  which, 
«t  5  per  ceot^  with  a  sinkiag  fund  of  one 
per  cent,  would  create  a  charge  of 
l8i2,B0OL  annually.  When  the  committee 
teoollected  that  Irdand  had  abstained 
from  encroaching  on  her  ainkin^  fund, 
and  called  to  mind  ako  the  relative  pro* 
uortions  of  the  sinking  funds  of  Great 
BffitaiA  and  of  Ireland,  aa  well  aa  those 
which  they  bore  to  the  respective  capital 
«f  their  common  debtSv  they  would,  ho 
trusted,  approve  of  provision  being  made 
Sat  the  above  chai^,  by  cancelling  a 
certain  portion  of  stock,  now  standing  io 
the  naases  of  the  coounissioners  in  Ireland 
for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt. 
In  England  the  principle  had  been  acted 
on.  If  it  should  meet  the  approbation  of 
tho  committee,  ho  should  have  the  honour 
to  atate  the  details  more  particularly  on  a 
future  day.  The  amount  of  capital  re- 
doomed  in  Ireland,  waa,  in  5  per  cents., 
136^072^,  in  4  per  cents.,  294,500^. 
In  d|  per  cents.,  5,745,9681  making  in  all, 
1J6M.SS0L  The  whole  of  the  5  and  4 
per  cenu  stock  he  should  propose  to  cancel, 
and  a  portion  of  that  in  the  S4  per  cents., 
amounting  to  8,9Sl,9i4l  The  dividends 
upon  these  stocka  he  had  calculated  aa 
yielding  182,500^.,  suiicient  to  cover  the 
wrhde  charge  of  interest  and  sinking  fund 
created  by  the  loans  of  the  present  year, 
which  he  had  stated.  It  would  be  right 
Chat  this  should  be  made  applicable  to  the 
aaoao  charge  whenever  the  stock  thus 
created  beoMMO  a  part  of  the  funded  debt. 
He  mi^ht  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
the  capital  thus  cancelled  was  much  less 
than  that  cxistiiig  in  Ireland  when  the 
ainkiog  fund  waa  first  established  there. 
The  aasount  of  debt  then  in  Ireland  (in  the 
7«ar  1797 )  being  5,82<h000(.  The  annual 
income  or^the  amidog  fund  applicable  in 
Ireland  will  still  remain  move  than  siifli* 
dent  for  the  debt  it  has  to  ad  upou 
the  wkBlo  JBCOBM  of  it 


present  7S6«4ao(.    He  had  diiwdod  cak 

culatiooa  to  be  made  of  the  proportion 
wliich  the  sinking  fund  of  Ireland  wodd 
bear  to  tbe  debt  of  Ireland  afler  this  de^ 
duction  had  been  made.  He  had  on  a 
former  night  ventured  to  promise  that  wo 
ahould  still  briog  to  the  consolidated 
revenues,  a  sinking  fund,  richer  dum  that 
of  Great  Britain  in  proportioo  to  our 
respective  debta.  He  believed  he  had 
stated  that  it  would  remain  as  1  to  54,  ho 
was  more  than  borne  out  by  the  calcola* 
tion  since  made.  Ho  trusted  that  parlia- 
ment would  concur  with  him  in  this  view 
of  tho  meesore  to  be  taken:  indeed,  ho 
saw  no  alternative.  They  would  rocidlecc 
how  little  nroportion  it  bore  to  the  do* 
mands  maoe  1^  England  on  her  sinking 
fund  in  the  last  three  years,  and  that 
during  that  period,  though  in  the  year 
1811  England  had  acquiesced  in  the  de» 
clared  inability  of  Irehmd  to  conrrn>nto 
by  fresh  tases  to  the  public  exigency,  and 
that  every  efi>rt  haa  since  been  made  by 
Ireland  to  meet  her  difSculties,  and  that 
she  now  applies  to  this  resource  only  when 
the  resources  of  taxation  are  exhausted; 
If  England  haa  canceUed  20a,OOO,OOai., 
he  would  not  say  that  she  had  not  pw^ 
chased  a  right  to  do  it  by  the  sacrifices 
she  had  continued  to  make,  and  if  he  now 
recurred  to  the  same  meana  of  relief,  it 
was  known  to  those  with  whom  he  had 
acted,  and  indeed  he  hoped  that  tho 
financial  efibrts  which  had  been  made 
would  prove  that  be  had  not  been  eager  to 
recur  to  it.  He  felt  that  it  was  uiineces* 
sary  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  or  any 
oilier  points,  when  he  recollected  tho 
ample  discussion  which  roost  of  the  topioi 
received  on  a  former  night,  and  wnidi 
many  of  them  probably  would  still  receivo 
while  the  bills  for  consolidating  the  debia 
and  revenuea  of  both  countries  were  la 
progress  through  parliament. 

Mr.  PontonSy  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  tho 
melancholy  prospect  presented  by  thf 
reel  state  of  the  revenue  of  the  country 
as  compared  with  its  expenditure,  sinco 
this  stibject  would  be  better  discussed  to* 
morrow,  when  an  hon.  and  learned  friend 
of  his  brought  forward  his  financial  rseo* 
lutions.  But  he  congratulaiod  the  com* 
miitee  that  the  House,  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  property  tax,  tmd  not  brMight  or 
the  finances  of  the  country,  all  these 
evils  which  ministers  had  repeatedly,  piw* 
dieted  iu  rejectioo  would  occasioii.  Ho 
coBgiatolated  tho  coasmitse#  thait  th^ 
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minUter  now  found  himself  able  to  raise 
the  ways  and  meant  in  a  way  which  ap- 
peared aatisfoctory  to  the  House,  and 
light  and  easy  to  the  country.  It  was 
aatisfactory,  that  by  resolutely  persevering 
in  opposition  to  the  property-tax,  and  by 
totally  disregarding  all  the  predictions 
and  entreaties  of  the  minister,  we  had 
now  even  his  testimony  in  favour  of  an 
opinion  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  it. 
It  was  also  peculiarly  satisfiictory,  that 
after  he  and  nis  friends  had  been  so  fre- 
quently charged  with  attempting  to  shake 
ttie  credit  of  the  bank  of  En^and,  that 
establishroentt  amidst  all  its  trepidation, 
from  such  alleged  attacks,  was  still  in  a 
capacity  to  lend  government  9  millions 
in  one  year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add 
3  nvllions  to  its  capital,  and  to  increase  its 
credit.  These  were  most  satisfactory  con- 
siderations, and  affiirded  proofs  of  the 
aolidity  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  especially  of  that  favourite  institution 
the  hanky  seeing  that  its  credit  and  capital 
were  both  augmented,  even  in  spite  of  the 
attacks  which  he  and  his  friends  were 
alleged  to  have  made  upon  it.  These 
were  subjects  of  congratulation  which  he 
could  not  refrain  from  stating. 

Lord  A.  HamiUon  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  new  arrangement 

Eroposed  with  the  bank.  That  company 
ad  agreed  to  lend  3  millions  at  S  per 
cent.,  and  the  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  agreed  to  recommend  to  par- 
liament to  allow  the  bank  of  England  to 
increase  its  capital  by  2,900/X)&.  He 
wished  to  know,  in  case  the  House  should 
admit  one  part  of  the  bargain  and  reject 
the  other,  whether  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  could  accept  or  obtain  his  three 
millions  for  the  service  of  the  year.  He 
did  not  believe  it.  The  House  were 
therefore  not  called  to  vote  unshackled  on 
this  matter,  but  were  required  to  accede 
to  an  act  which  would  give  an  immense 
augmentation  to  the  bank.  If  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  displayed  his  whole 
vietr  of  the  question  respecting  his  ar- 
rangements with  the  bank  at  once,  he 
doubted  whether  the  House  would  have 
sanctioned  the  bill  which  had  already 
passed  respecting  the  advance  of  six 
millions.  On  this  augmentation  of  capital, 
the  bank  would  pay  themselves  10  per 
cent;  which,  with  the  3  per  cent,  al- 
lowed by  government,  would  make  13  per 
eent.  He  was  confident  that  if  the  nego- 
ciaUon  had  been  properly  omducted,  the 
proposed  addition  to  the  capital  would 
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have  been  accepted,  and  the  3  per  cent* 
saved  to  the  country.  As  to  bank  paper 
being  taken  in  payment  of  certain  debts, 
even  after  the  restrictions  should  have 
expired,  he  did  not  approve  that  one  set 
of  creditors  should  be  paid  in  notes  and 
the  other  in  cash. 

Mr.  Baring  defended  the  fairness  of  the 
transaction  on  the  part  of  the  bank.  It 
must  be  quite  obvious,  he  thought,  that 
the  bank  might  with  perfect  fairness  have 
divided  the  three  millions  of  surplus  pro* 
fits  as  a  bonus  among  its  proprietors :  bnt 
it  had*  pursued  another  course,  by  which  it 
had  at  once  given  additional  security  to 
its  credit,  and  materially  facilitated  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  current  year. 
Nothing,  he  thought,  could  well  be  cleared 
to  persons  at  all  conversant  with  such 
subjects,  than  the  financial  statement  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He 
was  surprised  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  Ireland  had  not  stated  the 
principles  on  which  he  proposed  to  take 
so  much  from  the  sinking  fund  of  that 
country.  It  was  true  that  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding had  taken  place  in  this  country, 
but  then  the  system  and  the  principlea 
were  stated  on  which  it  was  recommended 
for  adoption.  He  must  confess,  how* 
ever,  that  the  statement  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  was  not  quite  so  satis- 
factorv  to  him  as  it  appeared  to  be  to  him 
right  hon.  friend,  whose  mode  of  viewing 
the  budget  of  the  year  was  a  little  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  country  as  to  the 
extent  of  its  resources.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  in- 
come of  the  year  could  be  calculated  as 
any  thing  like  permanent  income.  To 
meet  the  expenditure  of  twenty-seven 
millions,  the  cnanoellor  of  the  excheqoar 
had  shown  nothing  but  an  income  of  per- 
manent taxes  to  the  amount  of  9,700,000/. ; 
all  the  rest  was  made  up  of  temporaiy 
resources,  which  could  not  be  expected  to 
recur.  This  was  a  state  of  thmgs  that 
save  him  little  satisfaction,  and  on  which 
he  could  not  congratulate  the  country. 
He  even  feared  that  this  sum  of  9,700,000^ 
might  not  be  forthcoming  in  another 
year :  this  depended  entirely  on  the  cir- 
cumstance whether  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  should  support  itself  oj  not.  But 
in  a  revenue  amounting  to  thirty  mil- 
lions altogether,  he  should  not  lie  sur- 
prised, considering  the  state  of  the  country, 
to  find  it  on  the  decline.  He  was  appre- 
hensive,  indeed,  from  what  be  had  beard,- 
that  the  produce  of  the  customs  had  iaUea 
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off  modi  tince  the  accounts  of  the  last 
quarter  were  made  up.  The  general  di«- 
trew  and  reduction  of  establifihrnents  made 
him  apprebensiTe  that  his  suspicions  would 
proTc  too  well  founded;  so  that,  if  the 
rsTeoue  fell  off  only  one  fifths  this  would 
at  once  make  away  with  the  whole  of 
the  disposable  income  of  nine  millions. 
But  even  if  the  result  were  otherwise, 
where  were  we  to  look  in  another  year 
for  the  casual  resources  which  this  year 
enabled  us  to  meet  an  expenditure  of 
twenty-seven  millions?  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  told  us  that  it 
was  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  first 
year  of  peace  for  the  country  to  have 
a  surplus  of  unexpended  supplies  to 
the  amount  of  5,400,000^.  This,  however, 
proceeded  entirely  from  the  immensity  of 
supplies  voted  last  year,  to  the  amount  of 
120  millions,  and  the  rapid  termination  of 
the  war,  which  was  enued  almost  before 
we  were  aware  of  its  commencement. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  should  have 
expected  that  the  surplus  would  have  been 
much  larger;  itssmallness  appeared  ex* 
traordinary. 

Mr.  Fonsonhy  said,  that  so  far  was  he 
from  giving  credit  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman for  his  flourishing  statement,  he 
had  distinctly  stated  that  he  would  abstain 
from  commenting  on  the  melancholy  and 
calamitous  view  which  he  had  given  the 
House  of  the  finances  of  the  country, 
seeing  that  that  subject  would  best  come 
before  parliament  on  the  motion  of  his 
boo.  and  learned  friend  which  stood  for 
to-morrow. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exeheguerhegged, 
for  about  the  fiftieth  time,  to  tell  the  right 
hon*  gentlemen  opposite  that  the  present 
was  not  the  permanent  peace  establish- 
ment. He  was  def^irous  of  saying  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  an 
hon.  gentleman  ^ Mr.  Baring),  who  seem- 
ed to  be  apprenensive  lest  the  House 
should  have  taken  too  sanguine  a  view  of 
the  finances  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  to  run  into  the  old  fal- 
lacy of  confounding  the  expenditure  of 
the  present  year  with  a  permanent  peace 
cxpendhure.  Besides,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  supplies  which  he  had  stated 
comprehended  very  large  sums  which  were 
not  likely  to  nccur  again.  It  must  be 
satisfactory  to  learn,  that  even  giring  up 
the  property-tax,  still  Uie  country  was 
able  to  pay  off  3,000|00(M.  more  debt  than 
it  contracted  in  the  jear.  The  hon.  gen- 
tltoMui  had  comphuoed  thai  the  surplus 


from  last  year  was  much  smaller  than  he 
expected,  but  it  should  be  recollected^ 
that  in  the  same  year  not  less  than  20  mil* 
lions  of  unfundea  debt  were  paid  off,  and 
still  the  surplus  amounted  to  five  mtlliona 
and  a  half  for  the  supply  of  the  present. 
He  confessed  he  dia  think  the  treasury 
were  entitled  to  some  credit  for  this.  It 
was  true  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury  and  himself  were  assisted  by  a 
most  efficient  staff  of  secretaries.  He  had 
also  to  pay  a  due  tribute  of  praise  to  ther 
commissary  in  chief,  whose  indefatigable 
exertions  had,  he  believed,  saved  the 
country  millions.  Part  of  the  silver,  te 
the  amount  of  600,000^.,  which  was  now 
preparing  for  coinage,  was  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  army  in  France,  and  had 
not  been  expended.  t 

Mr.  Baring  said,  his  observations  ap« 

Elied  to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  whiah 
e  felt  persuaded  would  diminish  rather 
than  increase  in  the  course  of  the  current 
year. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  the  right  hon.  gentle-* 
man  had  stated,  that  this  was  about  the 
fiftieth  time  he  had  mentioned  that  thit 
was  not  the  peace  establishment ;  but  it. 
was  also  about  the  fiftieth  time  that  he  had 
asked,  what  was  the  peace  establishment  i 
He  firmly  believed  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues  had  no  in- 
tention of  bringing  down  the  peace  esta* 
blishment  below  22,000,0002.  a  year.  The 
observations  of  his  hon.  friend  deserved 
the  most  serious  consideration,  and  be  was 
surprised  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
should  venture  to  tell  them  that  this  waa 
a  mere  temporary  supply.  In  making 
that  statement,  he  was  wilfully  deceiving 
the  public,  as  he  must  know  thst  there 
were  i4|  millions  that  could  not  arise 
again.  He  had  contrived  to  scrape  up  all 
the  odds  and  ends,  such  as  the  unclaimed 
dividends,  and  other  items  of  a  similar 
nature;  but  it  could  not  be  concealed, 
that  the  prospect  of  the  country  was  fright* 
ful  and  alarming.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, however,  had  told  them  that  they 
were  in  a  most  flourishing  state ;  but  be 
was  sure  that  the  consolidated  fund  would 
not  produce  any  thing  like  what  was  cal- 
culated for  the  present  year.  Did  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  mean  to  state 
seriously  and  soberly,  that  the  war  duties 
could  be  raised  firom  year  to  year  i  The 
fact  was,  that  the  revenue  had  been  de- 
dining,  and  he  was  at  isstle  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  on  that  poinL  The  state- 
ment which  he  had  givca  io,  up  to  the  5th- 
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of  April,  1816,  included  ft  mass  of  iax€9 
imfiosed  in  1815,  and  which  ought  to  be 
excluded.  The  amount  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund  in  1815  was  35,784,000/. ;  in 
1816  it  was  89,439,000^.  This  was  an  ap- 
parent increase,  but  it  arose  from  certain 
new  taxes,  such  as  the  stamps  and  the 
post-oflce,  which  formed  a  total  of 
900,000^  To  this)  howerer,  miist  be 
added  ibe  amount  of  the  stamp  duties, 
cndkig  on  the  5th  of  April  last,  of  which 
DO  account  had  been  y6t  laid  before  the 
House.  With  respect  to  the  war-duties, 
CO  the  5th  of  April  1815,  they  amounted 
to  9,939,000/. ;  on  the  5th  of  April  this 
year,  they  were  9,491,000/.  This,  he  re- 
peated, was  an  apparent  increase ;  but  the 
total  falling  off  or  the  revenue  in  the  last 
year  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
648,000/.  Now,  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
mmt  might  say  what  he  pleased  as  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  our  finances ; 
but  be  (Mr.  Tierney)  trusted,  he  pos- 
sessed common  cense  on  the  subject,  and 
he  was  certain  that  the  revenue  could 
not  be  kept  up.  The  war  duties  were 
never  designed  to  be  continued  in  peace, 
and  it  was  a  delusion  on  the  country  to  be 
aaytng,  the  state  of  the  revenue  is  such, 
that  y4ni  can  avail  yourselves  of  a  surplus 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  amounting  to 
3*000,000/.  The  excise  was  faUing  con- 
siderably, and  would  continue  to  fall  much 
lower.  Could  any  body  believe,  when  the 
landed  proprietor  received  no  rents,  and 
the  merchant  was  unable  to  find  a  market 
for  his  ffoods,  that  the  revenue  could  go 
on  i  The  last  war  had  been  called  a  war 
of  commercial  advantage :  but  the  arrival 
of  peace  was  the  arrival  of  a  moment  of 
alarm.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  call  on  them 
to  vote  that  the  country  was  in  a  flourish* 
lag  state,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
make  them  despond.  When  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  said  that  we  ought  not  to 
despond,  he  agreed  with  him  on  the  gene- 
ral principle ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  look 
at  die  situation  of  our  afiairs,  and  not  feel 
the  utmost  anxiety  and  alarm.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  asked  the  House  to  rely 
on  his  wbdom  to  protect  them  against  fu- 
ture difficulties ;  bot  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  go 
through  the  next  year.  He  had  told  th^m 
that  he  had  borrowed  9,000,000/.  of  the 
bankf  but  there  was  so  much  hocus  nocus 
in  his  statement  that  they  coeM  hardly  tell 
what  ha  had  borrowed.  Did  he  mean  to 
njt  that  hjs'  boa«  ftiend  was  wlrong  in 
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statmg,  that  not  more  fhatl  9,000,00Of. 
could  be  applied  to  the  public  service  next 
year  ?  Was  not  this  an  alarming  prospect 
for  the  country  ?  Was  it  not  a  inelancnoly 
consideration  that  in  a  time  of  peace  we 
were  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  without 
decreasing  our  debt  ?  He  did  not  profess 
to  have  any  remedy  for  this  evil ;  bot  what 
he  said  was,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  not  done  its  duty,  by  not  having 
turned  its  attention  to  the  real  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  country.  A  very  fair,  and 
he  believed  a  very  correct,  statement  had 
been  given  with  respect  to  Ireland ;  but 
why  had  not  the  same  been  done  witli 
respect  to  England?  Why  did  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  face  his  difficulties 
manfully  ?  But,  no :  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  said,  only  enable  me  to  get 
over  my  present  embarrassments,  and  reljr 
on  me  for  the  future.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  brought  into  his  account 
5^663,755/.  as  the  surplus  grants  of  last 
year ;  but  what  had  become  of  the  resi- 
due ?  He  had  given  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man great  credit  for  asking  for  the  sum 
which  parliament  voted,  but  he  did  not 
give  him  equal  credit  for  getting  rid  of  it* 
The  war  had  lasted  only  a  month,  and 
though  our  tVoops  had  gained  immortal 
honour,  that  was  no  answer,  when  he  asked 
what  had  become  of  the  money.  They 
were  merely  told,  however,  that  there  were 
five  millions  end  a  half  of  surplus,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  the  bank  of  England  ad- 
vanced nine  millions.  The  bank  had  nowr 
lent  government  12  millions,  but  he  did 
not  like  that  we  should  be  indebted  to  thia 
amount  in  the  lAiape  of  loan.  He  believed 
that  all  this  was  for  the  sake  of  continuing 
the  bank  restriction ;  and  his  firm  convic- 
|tion  was,  that  the  restriction  would  go  on 
beyond  the  two  years.  As  to  returning 
to  pajrments  in  specie,  he  had  heard  no- 
thing else  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The 
bank  had  always  contrived  to  keep  the 
chaticeHor  of  the  exchequer  under  their 
thumb :  and  now  when  they  knew  that  he 
could  not  repay  them,  they  had  secured 
the  renewal  of  their  charter.  The  gover* 
nors  had  certainly  shown  ver^  Rf^^  dex- 
terity in  their  arrangements  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman :  neither  Jones  nor  Bres- 
law,  nor  any  of  those  peo^e,  could  have 
displayed  more  cunnng.  They  made  four 
distinct  propositions;  they  w^re  to  have 
interest  and  no  interest;  they  were  to  re* 
ceive  a  bonus  and  no  bonus.  Tliese  tricks 
had  completely  deceived  the  right  hon.^ 
gentleman ;  bol  wluit  waa  the  conse^enceS 


If  tbe  ffertntte  did  not  inereate,  we  should 
bave  to  raiie  12  millions  in  sctane  way  or 
jMher;  or,  in  the  course  of  another  year, 
we  must  have  a  loan  of  31  millions.  We 
were  thus  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  bank, 
and  we  knew  how  far  their  kindness  ex* 
tended^  they  were  merciful  to  the  degree 
between  3  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,,  and 
would  lend  us  nothing  without  the  renewal 
of  their  charter.  From  this  view  of  our 
financial  situation,  would  any  one  say  thai 
the  country  was  in  a  flouruhins  stated 
I'here  was  nothincp  that  could  hold  out 
•ny  consolation  whatever,  unless  parlia- 
ment would  oblige  ministers  to  confine 
their  expenditure  within  the  rerenue.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  it  would  require  a 
nuch  greater  talent  of  public  speaking 
than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  poss^se^ 
to  convince  the  House  that  this  was  not 
an  alarming  state  of  the  country. 

The   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ap- 
|>ealed  to  the  House,  whether  he  had  in 
any  degree  expressed  despondency  at  the 
aituatioQ  of  the  country,  or  showed  any 
disfkMition  to  shrink  from  the  difficulty  of 
th4  tiroes.    It  was  his  greatest  satisfaction 
that,  under  all  the  circumsUnces  of  the 
country,  he  had  been  enabled  to  effect  a 
loan  on  such  terms,  that,  after  all  that  had 
been  said,  no  solid  objection  had  been 
made  to  iL    tt  was  true  that  this  year 
only  S,000,000f.  of  the  public  debt  could 
be  redeemed ;  but  the  House  would  re- 
collect, that  if  the  plan  which  he  had  first 
tecommended  bad  been  adopted,  about 
12,000,00(V.  would  have  been  redeemed. 
Ibe  right  hon.  gentleman  had  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that,  although  there  was  an  ap- 
parent increase  in  the  revenue  this  year, 
vet  that  in  fact  there  was  a  diminution, 
because  the  nroduce  of  the  taxes  imposed 
.during  the  fast  session  ought  to  be  de- 
ducted.    That  such  a  deduction  ought  to 
be  made  was  perfectly  well-founded,  and  it 
amounted  to  about  900,00(y.    By  deduct- 
ing this  sum  from  the  produce  of  last 
year's  revenue  it  would  give  an  apparent 
excess  of  the  produce  of  the  preceding 
year  to  the  amount  of  about  200,0001. 
but  then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  forgot 
to  add  the  amount  of  the  taxes  which  had 
expired  during^  the  last  year,  which  had 
.been  available  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
these  amounted  to  830,000^.     So  that  the 
light  hOn.  gentleman  after  all  was  com- 
pletely wrong,  s«  instead  of  a  diminution 
of  the  produce  of  last  year  compared  with 
that  of  the  preceding,  there  was  an  m- 
crease  of  600,000f .  or  800,0007. 
(VaL.XXXIY.) 
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Sir  i^.  Parndl  contended,  that  the  re* 
venue  of  Ireland  might  be  ffreatly  aug* 
mented,  if  a  new  system  of  collection  were 
adopted.    Considering  the  gross  and  nett 
amount  of  revenue,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
there  was  very  great  room  for  improve* 
ment.    The  nett  revenue  was  5,700,000(!i 
per  annunl;  the  gross  revenue  7r500,000il,' 
making  a  difference,  for  the  collection,  of 
upwards    of   1,500,000/.      The  customs 
were  collected  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent, 
while  in  England  th^it  collection  did  not 
i^uire  fnore  than  &  per  cent.    On  the 
post-ofice  revenue  the  expense  of  collec- 
tion was  not  less  than  66 jet  cent.    Of 
230,000/.  which  the  post-oflfce  dutiai  last 
^ear  produced,  only  79,000/.  were  paid 
into  tne  exchequer.    In  the  customs,  the 
most  extravagant  expense  was  alSo  appa* 
rent,  particularly  with   reference  to  the 
law  proceedings  which  it  was  found  ne» 
cessary  to  institute,  from  time  to  time. 
With  regard  to  distillation,  if  that  brandi 
of  the  revenue  could  be  reformed,  it  would 
produce  not  less  than  1,200,000/.  per  an- 
num.   If  a  proper  control  were  effected, 
over  the  excise  officers,  and  if  gentlemen 
of  property  would  assist  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  in  that  department,  a  great 
advantage  would  be  eflected.     There  ap-> 
peared  to  him  to  be  a  very  great  necessity 
tor  introducing  a  total  change  in  the  mode 
of  appointing  the  subordinate  officers  who 
were  employed  in  the  collection  of  the 
excise.     Here  the  different  boards  elected 
their  own  officers,  but  in    Ireland   they 
were  uniformly   appointed   by   the  lord 
lieutenant.      The  boards  in  that  country 
had  no  influence  whatever.      The  hon« 
baronet  expressed  his  firm  conviction,  that 
the  expenses   now   incurred,   in   conse- 
quence of  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland, 
might  all  be  sared,  if  proper  means  of 
conciliation  were  adopted.    At  present  a 
force  of  near  30.000  men  was  kept  up  In 
that  country,  which  by  proper  manage- 
ment  might  be  dispensed  with.      Toe* 
concession  of  the  Catholic  claims  would, 
in  the  course  of  a  rery  short  time,  allay 
the  ferment  which  at  present  occasiooca 
so  much  mischief  there.-*Bttt  so  long  at 
the  House  refused  to  cooMder  the  Catho- 
lic ouestion,  he  fesred  that  the  countfj 
would  be  put  to  the  expense  of  two  or  three 
millions  a  year,  for  the  support  of  a  mili- 
tary force.    He  was  also  of  opinion,  that 
the  sum  of  100,000/.  per  anuum,  which 
the    establishment    of    the  lord  lieute- 
nant cost,  might  be  saved  to  the  nnblic. 
He  could  see  no  reason  why  IrehuKl  could 
(3  1) 
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not  be  governed  like  any  other  part  of  the 
British  empire,  without  incurring  such  an 
eDormous  expense. 

Sir  J.  ^trtvport  thought  the  revenue 
would  be  greatly  increased  in  Ireland,  if 
the  control  over  it  should  cease  to  be  the 
subject  of  political  interference.  The  ex- 
ercise of  government  influence  with  res- 
pect to  the  various  appointments,  was  the 
source  of  endless  loss  and  vexation.  He 
then  complained  that  of  late  years  the 
taxes  had  been  paid  chiefly  out  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  country— a  system  every 
I  where  ruinous,  but  more  especially  to  Ire- 
land, who  was  already  deprived  of  the  be- 
nefit  of  so  much  of  her  capital  by  the  resi- 
dence of  absentees  in  this  country, 

Mr.  W.  Smith  read  a  letter  from  Ireland 
in  corroboration  of  sir  H*  Parnell's  state- 
ment. It  related  to  the  great  amount  of 
law  expenses  in  Crown  prosecutions ;  and 
stated,  that  although  in  one  circuit,  nine 
counsel  had  been  employed,  at  an  expense 
of  three  guineas  each,  to  transport  one 
Whiteboy,  yet  the  business  was  shifted 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  in  fact,  very 
badly  done ;  insomuch,  that  very  lately 
the  attorney-general  had  been  obliged  to 
send  down  serjeant  Joy  in  addition,  on  a 
prosecution  for  a  libel.  The  expenses 
were  very  great  in  that  country,  and  he 
knew  an  individual  who  paid  a  hne  of  50/. 
and  120/.  costs,  on  a  business  that  never 
came  to  trial,  and  where  there  were  no 
fees  to  counsel.  This  sum  was  paid  by 
the  party.  He  would  leave  it  to  the 
House  to  judge  what  the  expense  would 
have  been  had  the  matter  come  to  trial, 
and  the  costs  been  paid  by  the  country* 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzserald  complained  of  the 
course  which  the  non.  member  who  spoke 
last  had  taken — not  alone  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  matter  so  irrelevant — not  only  of 
bringing  in  the  discussion  of  legal  prose- 
cutions and  their  attendant  expense  in  a 
.  question  of  supply ;  for  the  bon.  gentleman, 
perhaps,  himself  was  not  aware,  that  they 
were  not  prosecutions  connected  with  the 
revenue.  One  of  those  be  had  stated  was  a 
case  of  libel ;  and  how  did  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman introduce  them?  In  his  anony- 
juous  letter  [*«  not  anonymous,"  said  Mr, 
Smith,  across  the  House]— then  his  cor- 
respondent had  a  name,  but  the  hon.  mem- 
ber did  not  choose  to  give  it.  He  could 
have  wished,  as  he  had  abstained  from 
mentioning  his  name,  that  he  had  also 
abstained  from  mentiooiog  the  names  of 
several  learned  gentlemen  whom  he  had 
spoken  of  rather  unfairly,  as  he  thought.. 
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As  to  the  general  observations  of  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  the  Queen's  county, 
he  could  hardly  account  for  what  had  fal- 
len from  him.    The  revenue  from  spirits 
was  already  much  beyond  that  sum  which 
his  hon.  friend  had   calculated  on  as  a 
great  increase.      With  respect  to  other 
branclies  of  revenue,  he  would  put  it  to 
his  own  candour,  whether  they  had  not 
been  raised  beyond  example  ?     If  his  hon. 
friend  recollected  the  produce  of  the  inland 
duties  when  he  was  himself  at  the  board 
of  treasury,  he  would  not  think  light  of  what 
had  been  done.  In  truth,  the  country  had 
made  great  efforts,  and  had   made  them 
cheerfully.    As  to  the  expense  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  it  was  mostuncandid 
to  compare  it  with  that  in  a  kingdom  where 
the  public  income  was  ten  times  as  great, 
and  where  the  establishments  were  by  no 
means  in  the  same  proportion.  This  should 
always  be  remembered  in  the  department 
of  customs  particularly  to  which  the  hon. 
member  had  alluded.  As  to  the  post-office, 
it  would  be  bad  policy  indeed,  in  a  coun- 
try like  Ireland,  to  look  to  it  merely  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  It  had  been  made,  and 
laudably  made,  subsidiary  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  accommodation  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  the  improvement  of  their  com* 
munications,  which  ultimately  would  more 
than  repay  even  in  revenue  itself.     The 
hon.  baronet  knew  the  expense  of  the  con- 
veyance of  mails,  the  establishment  of 
coaches,  and  the  surveys  of  the  great  lines 
of  road,  all  which  fell  heavy  upon  the  re- 
venue of  the  post  office,  and  were  not 
charges  on  the  same  branch  in  this  coun- 
try ;  of  all  objections  this  was  the  last 
winch  he  expected,  from  him  or  from  any 
Irish  representative.    There  were  but  two 
other  points  he  would  refer  to.    It  had 
been  said,  that  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  of  all  departments  ought  to  rest 
with  the  boards  and  not  with  the  lord 
lieutenant.    Now,  he  thought  that  there 
was  as  good  a  chance  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant doing  his  duty  honourably  as  any  of 
the  gentlemen  (though  he,  felt  great  re- 
spect for  them)   who  had  ever  sat  at  any 
of  those  boards.    It  was  better  that  every 
public  man  should  be  immediately  before 
the  eye  of  the  public  and  of  parliament, 
and  the  responsibility  was  greater  which 
was  not  divided  with  colleagues,  even  if 
each  could  shift  off  improper  imputation 
from  himself.    Of  the  noble  person  who 
was  now  lord  lieutenant,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  say  that  he  had  acted  throughout,  in 
regard  to  those  appointmentSi  only  with  It 
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view  to  the  advantage  of  the  revenue.  It 
would  be  well  if  those  to  whom  the  same 
power  might  be  con6ded  hereafter,  whe- 
ther boards  or  others,  acted  as  purely  and 
with  tlie  same  regard  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. It  was  not  now  the  time  to  notice 
what  the  hon.  baronet  had  said  on  the  Ca- 
tholic question;  it  was  a  bad  compliment 
to  insinuate  that  the  expense  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment  would  be  saved  by  Ca- 
tholic emancipation.  He  could  not  con- 
cede this  point,  or  that  there  was  any  con- 
nexion between  the  disturbances  of  Mun- 
gter  and  relieious  dissatisfaction,  and  he 
IDUSt  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  this  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  felt  regret  at  see- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  baronet 
bad  advocated  that  question.  As  to  the 
Ittsimilation  of  the  currency,  he  had  ex- 
plained himself  on  a  former  night  very 
fully.  He  had  wished  to  make  it  a  part 
of  that  great  financial  union  whicli  was  to 
incorporate  both  countries;  but  he  thought 
any  pledge  of  a  prospective  measure  un- 
advisable  until  the  whole  subject  could  be 
maturely  considered. 

.  Mr.  J^i^e/stated,  first,  that  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  public  board  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  any 
officer,  that  officer's  service  was  dispensed 
with;  secondly,  that  no  officer  was  dis- 
missed unless  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  board  under  which  he 
acted ;  and  thirdly,  that  no  officer's  salary 
had  been  increased,  unless  the  board,  witn 
which  that  officer  was  connected,  con- 
curred in  the  appUcation-for  such  increase. 
This  he  could  venture  to  affirm,  ilrom  his 
luiowledge  of  the  government  of  Ireland ; 
and  he  thought  the  statement  necessary, 
in  order  to  repel  the  suspicion  of  any  un- 
due influence  upon  the  conduct  of  that 
government.  As  to  the  hon.  baronet's 
plan  of  economy,  it  seemed  extraordinary 
.that  that  plan  should  iuclude,  first,  a  re- 
.ductioD  of  30,000  men  from  an  army, 
which  altogether  consisted  of  only  25,000 ; 
^aad  secondly,  the  reduction  of  criminal 

Sroaecutions,  which  the  hon.  baronet,  no 
oubt,  proposed  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  tranquulily  of  the  country,  which  pro* 
babljr,  the  hon.  baronet  was  encouraged 
to  think  quite  secure,  from  the  favourable 

.account  which  the  House  had  recently 
heard  of  the  state  of  the  county  of  Tip- 

^perarjr.  The  hon.  baronet  could  not, 
Bowever,  hope  to  derive  a  very  material 
•avtnff  on  the  latter  head^  for  the  vote  for 
the  whole  of  the  expense  of  criminal  pro* 

^aecttlioM  ampimtad  to  only  tSfilM*    A$ 


to  the  third  and  last  branch  of  the  hon. 
baronet's  economical  project,  namely,  the 
abolition  of  the  local  government  of  Ire- 
land, he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  de- 
tain the  House  by  any  observation  upon 
that  point. 

General  Maithexv  said,  that  in  conse- 
(^uence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  allu- 
sion to  the  county  of  Tipperary,  of  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  a  representative, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words,  and  he 
would  repeat,  that  tranquillity  was  restored 
in  that  county — that  more  had  been  done 
within  a  very  short  period  through  the  in- 
fluence of  conciliation,  than  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  system  of  police  had  been 
able  to  accomplish  within  many  months,  at 
an  expense  oi  8,300/.  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county.    To  pay  this  expense,  he 
^general  M.l  as  a  member  of  the  grand 
jury,  was  obliged  to  assent,  although  con- 
vinced of  the  inefficiency  of  the  system. 
He  did  not,  however,  mean  to  blame  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  incumbering  the 
county  with  such  expense,  because  he 
was  aware,  that  the  mtroduction  of  his 
system  was  called  for  by  the  magistrates ; 
but  he  was  fully  satisfied,  that  more  good 
would  have  been  done  without  than  with 
that  system.   Indeed,  he  was  assured,  that 
no  good  whatever  was  done  by  what,  in 
compliment  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
were  called  *'  the  peelers."     He  could 
assure  the  House,  that  no  information,  as 
to  any  conspiracy  or  malefaction  was  ever 
obtained  by  those  peelers— that  no  evil 
was  prevented  or  punislied  through  their 
intervention  or  activity.     For  instance,  no 
one  taken  up  by  the  peelers  on  the  charge 
of  being  concerned  m  the  murder  of  that 
worthy  magistrate  Mr.  Baker,  had  ever 
been    convicted,   while  the    information 
which  led  to  the  apprehension  and  con- 
viction of  some  of  the  murderers,  was  ob- 
tained by  the  resident  magistrates.    Yet 
the  county  was  called  upon  to  pay  those 
peelers  S,S00/.;  that  is,  the  innocent  were 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  guilty,  while  the 
payment  made  to  those  who  contributed 
nothing  either  to  the  prevention  or  detec- 
tion of  guilt,  in  too  many  instances  dis- 
abled   tenants    from    paying  tlieir  rent. 
Now,  as  to  his  hon.  friend's  plan  for  eco- 
nomizing the  expenditure  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment.   He  (general  M.)  denied  toat 
his  hon.  friend  had  ever  called  for  the  re- 
duction of  30,000  men.    Therefore  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  joke  was  unfounded. 
The  general  maintained  that  a  saving  of 
300|000^  a  year  might  be  very  easily  made 
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ID  Ireland,  and  principally  by  th^  abolition 
of  the  local  government.  For  there  was 
no  occasion  for  a  lord  lieutenant  in  Dublin 
merely  to  drive  a  coach  and  six  from  the 
castle  to  the  Phoenix  park,  at  an  expense 
to  the  country  of  SOfiOOl.  a  year ;  nor  was 
there  any  occasion  for  the  office  of  the 
right  hon.  secretary  Peel,  who  hi^  a  salary 
of  6fi00l.  a  year,  with  two  noble  houses, 
for  which  he  did  nothing  at  all  but  trouble 
the  country.  There  were  several  other 
offices  also  which  might  very  well  be  abo- 
lished, and  among  thein  a  secretary  at  war 
with  a  large  salary,  for  which  he  did  no- 
thing but  write  letters  to  the  yeomanry, 
ivhicn  might  just  as  well  be  written  from 
the  war  office  in  this  country.  In  fact, 
dince  the  Union,  which  rendered  Ireland  a 
mere  province,  the  Irish  court  was  quite 
a  mockery,  to  which  none  but  the  parti- 
sans of  the  government  resorted,  which 
indeed  servedionly  to  encourage  party 
dissentions.  Therefore  no  independent 
Irish  nobleman  or  gentleman  now  resided 
in  Dublin.  All  their  mansions  were  sold 
or  let  to  barristers  and  attorneys,  and  thus 
Dublin  was  injured  by  the  residence  of  the 
court.  If,  however,  this  court  were  re- 
moved— if  Ireland  were  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  Scotland — he  had  no  doubt  that 
Dublin,  like  Edinburgh,  would  be  resorted 
to  in  the  winter  months  by  the  indepen- 
dent nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country, 
who  now  occasionally  visited  that  capital, 
IQerely  upon  business,  and  rarely  residing 
any  where  but  at  hotels.  The  hon.  gene- 
ral suggested  that  the  Castle  might  be 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  public,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  any  new  building 
for  the  customs  and  excise,  while  the  coun- 
try houMss  belonging  to  the  court,  might 
be  sold  for  the  public  benefit.  He  strongly 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  barracic 
establishment,  with  a  view  to  farther  saving. 
There  was,  he  said,  at  present,  to  be  found 
a  barrack  master,  with  a  barracl^,  in  nu- 
merous districts,  without  any  army  to  oc- 
cupy it.  Thgs  an  expense,  which  was  to- 
tally unnecessary,  was  imposed  upon  the 
public,  to  maintain  a  scandalous  system 
of  patronage  in  an  impoyerisbed  cot|ntry. 
Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  interference  of 
the  police  objected  to  by  the  gidlant  of- 
Ificer,  wa$  introduced  in  the  last  instance 
into  the  county  of  Tjpperary,  upon  the 
requisition  of  76  magistrates,  who  had 
had  previous  experience  of  that  system, 
and  that  there  was  no  intention  of  erect- 
ing any  new  buildings  for  either  |be  cus* 
topu  or  excise^ 
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Mr.  Croher  did  not  rise  to  deny  or  de» 
fend  the  number  of  counsel  which  might 
be  employed,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Norwich  had  stated,  in  the  Monster  cir- 
cuit When  be  knew  any  thing  of  that 
circuit,  the  number  was  much  smaller^ 
how  it  might  be  now  he  could  not  say, 
but  he  wi9hed  to  deny  the  charge  whieh 
the  hon*  member  had  brought  against  the 
barristers,  of  grossly  neglecting  their  duty, 
and  shifting  their  business  mm  one  to 
another  in  so  careless  a  way,  that  at  laat 
the  business  was  not  done  at  all,  and  the 
criminals  escaped.  He  would  venture 
utterly  to  deny  this  statement;  the  gen- 
tlemen alluded  to  were  some  of  the  most 
respectable  names  at  the  Irish  bar,  and 
they  would  scorn  to  be  guilty  of  such  a 
mean  neglect  of  duty  as  that  imputed  ta 
them.  It  was  rather  hard,  that  on  the  \a* 
formation  of  an  anonymous  lettery  the  cha- 
racters of  these  respectable  hidividualr 
should  be  thus  stigmatised.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  iirofeasional  men,  above 
all  others,  depended  on  their  character 
even  for  their  livelihood ;  and  what  could 
be  a  more  grave  imputation  aeainst  a  bar- 
rister, than  that  he  received  fees  for  busi- 
ness which  he  afterwards  neglected  to  do? 
He  was  confident  that  this  heavy  charge 
against  soipe  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
honourable  members  of  the  Irish  bar  was 
unfounded;  he  could  positively  assert^ 
that  when  he  had  happened  to  know 
something  of  the  circuit  alluded  to,  all  the 
counsel  employed  did  regularly  attend* 
and  the  business  was  done  in  a  manner 
corresponding  to  their  eminent  abiiitiea. 
He  thought  it  right  to  say  so  much  on 
behalf  of  gentlemen  thus  unhandsomely 
attacked,  without  the  possibility  of  being 
able  to  defend  themselves;  and  he  thought 
the  hon.  member  would  have  dooe  moie 
fairly,  if  he  had  either  not  mentioned  the 
names  of  the  barristers,  or  given  up  the 
name  of  the  correspondent  who  had  tre- 
duced  them. 

Mr.  Bmiih  expressed  his  regret  that  fait 
observations  should  be  taken  in  this  view. 
He  was  ready  to  confess,  that  he  was  in 
some  degree  liable  to  the  rebuke  of  the 
hon.  member,  but  he  would  say,  that  he 
really  did  qot  meiin  to  make  anv  charge 
against  these  barristers:  it  migtil  lioif- 
ever  have  been  better,  if  he  had  not 
named  them ;  but  he  only  meant  to  say, 
that  according  to  the  old  proverb,  too 
many  cooks  appeared  here  to  spoil  the 
broth. 

Mr.  J.  P.  QnM  mM  wlitllier  lb% 
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eonmHtee  wan  to  imderttand  that  the 
tun  DOir  reqoiied  for  the  service  of  ire- 
Itnd  would  comprise  the  supply  necessary 
to  meet  alt  charges  ? 

Mr.  V.  FUxgeraU  answered,  that  it 
would  meet  the  whole  expenditure  of  Ire- 
land»  including  her  share  of  the  joint  eon- 
trfbutioo  of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  GrenfiUf  after  noticing  the  amasioff 
profits  derived  by  the  proprietors  of  banlc 
of  England  stod^  repeated  his  objection 
to  the  pajment  of  anj  interest  for  the 
three  mmions  to  be  advanced  by  the  go- 
wamor  and  company  of  that  establish* 
nont. 

The  resolutions  were  then  pul  and 
«greedto» 

HOUSE   or  LORDS. 
Tuesday^  May  28. 

SiLvxR  CoiNAOB.  j    The  earl  of  Liver* 

Ed  delivered  a  Mes»age  from  the  Pk'bce 
»gent  respecting  the  Silver  Coinage 
[Sm  this  day's  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mons]. Go  the  motion  that  the  said 
message  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
Tlinrsday, 

Lord  iioOand  said»  it  was  desirable  that 
the  House  should  know  what  the  mea- 
aures  were  in  which  its  concurrence  was 
required.  Did  the  noble  earl  mean  to 
move  for  a  committee  to  consider  the 
•object*  and  report,  or  to  lay  any  docu- 
ments on  the  table,  or  give  any  Informal 
tion  to  the  House  as  to  the  particular  na* 
ture  of  the  measures  which  were  in  con- 
templation with  respect  to  this  very  im- 
portant subject. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  though 
this  was  a  subject  which  belonged  pecu- 
liarly to  the  Crown  by  its  prerogative,  yet 
mi  act  of  parliament  would  be  neoessafy 
to  carry  into  eftct  certain  branches  of 
she  measure  which  it  was  proposed  to 
take  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  im- 
portant object.  When  the  bill  for  this 
purpose  should  be  brought  to  their  lord- 
ships Hoose»  it  would  be  his  duty  to  state 
the  nature  of  the  measures^  both  those 
which  wrre  to  be  put  in  operatioa  by 
wiitue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  those 
which  it  was  intended  to  make  the  subject 
tf  an  act  of  oarliament. 

Lord  Hijband  satdt  that  his  question 
went  to  a  dilEerent  pomt.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  it  waa  the  intention  of  the 
Mbk  earl  to  propose  the  appointment  of 
u  committee  to  mquire  mto  the  present 
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extent  of  the  evil,  aod  the  best  mode  of 
apphrinff  the  proper  remedy. 

The  £arl  ^  MAoerpool  replied,  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  propose  the  apgpbkU 
ment  of  a  committee. 

The  motioii  was  agreed  to. 
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Mbvdicitt  or  tbb  MsraopoLis.] 
Mr.  itoie  presented  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquure  into  the  state 
of  the  mendicity  of  the  metropolis.  The 
right  hotu  gentleman  entered  into  n 
variety  of  details.  He  aaid,  that  those 
persons  who  obtained  tbeur  livelihood  bjr 
oegfliog  were  of  diibrent  classes,  and 
ougKt  not  to  be  confounded.  Some  of 
them  were  sturdy  roffues>  who  resorted  to 
it  from  choice,  ana  who  accompanied 
their  solicitations  for  charity  by  menaces. 
Others  were  ottt*pensioners  of  Chelsea 
and  Greenwich  hospitals,  who  enden» 
voured  by  that  system  to  add  to  their 
means  of  subsistence.  The  House  would 
see  from  the  report  now  en  the  table,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  those  evils.  Another 
class  of  beggars  consisted  of  persona 
whose  necessities  partly  drove  them  to 
that  practice,  and  who  had^  no  opportti- 
nity  of  returning  to  their  respective 
homes.  In  one  small  court,  in  the  parish 
of  Mary-le-bone,  containing  only  twenty- 
four  houses,  there  were  no  less  than  709 
persons  of  that  description,  all  huddled 
together,  twenty  or  thtfty  of  them  sleep* 
ing  b  one  room.  The  worst  part  of  toe 
evil  resulting  from  mendicity,  related^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  conupittee,  to  the 
children  employed  in  carrying  it  on.  b 
would  be  seen  from  the  report,  that  there 
were  infants  from  two  years  old,  to  eight 
and  ten,  carried  about  the  metropolis,  by 
their  parents  sometiasest  and  aom^tim^ 
by  those  who  hired  them,  to  obtain  by 
their  means,  money  from  charitable  per* 
sons.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  ob- 
serve twins  in  the  anna  of  a  b^^  for 
several  years  together,  always  havmg  the 
same  appearance,  and  never  seeming  to 
grow  any  older.  More  capital  convic- 
tions had  taken  plaoe  of  young  childreD, 
for  Monies  and  other  oiEsnces,  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  than  was  evec 
known  before.  Some  remedy  certau4y 
ought  to  be  applied,  and  it  had  been  sng- 
getted  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  old 

^ ^ men  of  war  stationed  in  the  river  Thames, 

«IM  of  tlw  fibtr  eoio^(e,  the  nttoie  aad  I  where  tiiqr  Dught  to  aeitty  and  educated 
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in  a  sort  of  nautical  school.  He  merely 
isentioned  this  as  a  hint  which  had  been 
thrown  oat,  and  whieh  might  perhaps  be 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  Parliament* 
The  committee  had  extended  their  ifH 
quiries  into  the  laws  now  existing,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  repression  of  mendicity, 
and  the  weight  of  evidence  certainly  was 
in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  those  laws. 
He  must  say,  however,  that  the  only  law 
which  he  knew  of  was  the  vagrant  act,  but 
that  act  appeared  to  him  deficient,  inas- 
much as  under  its  operation  the  magis- 
trates could  exercise  no  discretion.  They 
were  obliged  to  treat  all  alike,  whatever 
might  be  the  motives  or  necessities  which 
impelled  them  to  beg.  The  committee 
finally  submitted  to  the  House  whether  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  sanction  a  far- 
ther inquiry  into  the  subject,  to  be  carried 
en  by  commissioners  in  difierent  parishes. 
However,  it  would  be  too  late  to  do  any 
filing  this  session,  and  he  would  therefore 
propose,  that  early  in  the  next  session  the 
subject  should  again  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration. 
'    The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mad-housbs  Bill.]  Mr./iof^brought 
Up  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
state  of  Mad-houses  in  England,  and  ob- 
tained leave  tobringin  abill  pursuant  there- 
to* The  right  hon.  gentleman  immediately 
brought  up  the  bill,  which  was  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  14th  and  55th  of  the  king,  for 
regulating  mad-houses.  In  moving  that 
It  be  read  a  first  time,  he  stated  that  the 
committee  had,  after  the  most  patient 
jnvestigatipn  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
present  bill,  which  principally  were,  that, 
instead  of  the  physicians  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  those  in  and  near  the  metropolis, 
together  with  a  neighbouring  magistrate, 
bemg  the  inspectors  of  suchestaUisnments, 
they  should  be  twice  a-year  examined,  &c. 
by  eight  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department 
for  that  purpose,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
The  commissioners  to  be  assisted  by  two 
of  the  local  magistrates  in  each  district, 
armed  with  e^uai  powers,  and  the  mem- 
-  bers  for  counties  were  to  share  this  privi- 
lege. There  was  abo  a  provision  in  the 
bni  relative  to  the  erection  of  lunatic 
asylums  in  counties,  and  ordering  the 
reception  therein  of  pauper  lunatics,  who 
were  allowed  at  present  to  range  abroad, 
to  their  own  and  the  public  injury. 

Lmrd  Bitmrng  took  that  opportunity  of 
alatingi  thai  aaity  next  aesiioa  he  should 
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move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish in  Scotland  certain  public  places  for 
the  reception  of  criminal  and  pauper  la« 
natics. 

Mr.  LytteUon  suggested  the  propriety 
of  levying  a  small  county  rate  to  enable 
parishes  to  send  pauper  lunatics  to  proper 
asylums  for  their  reception.  The  ex* 
pense  would  be  trifiing,  and  the  benefit 
considerable. 

Prince  Regent's  Message  respect* 
ING  THE  Silver  Coinage].  Lord 
Castlereagh  presented  the  following  Mes* 
sage  from  the  Prince  Regent : 

"  George  P.  R. 
**  The  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty, 
having  taken  into  consideration  .the  pre- 
sent defective  state  and  inadequate  amount 
of  the  Silver  Coinage  of  this  realm,  and 
the  importance  of  applying  an  effectual 
remedy  to  these  evils,  has  given  the  ne- 
cessary directions  for  providing  a  new  and 
extensive  issue  of  silver  coins,  and  he  re- 
lies upon  the  assistance  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  enabling  him  to  carry  these 
directions  into  effect,  and  upon  their  cor- 
dial co-operation  in  any  further  measures 
which  may  be  requisite  for  the  completion 
of  this  important  service. 

G.  P.  R.'' 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole^ 
the  said  message  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  Thursday. 

Trinity  House.]  Mr.  Rose^  pur- 
suant to  notice,  moved  for  certain  pai- 
pers  respecting  the  receipts  and  expen- 
diture or  the  Trinity-house.  He  observed 
that  a  charge  had  been  brought  against 
that  most  respectable  body  of  having  un- 
worthily applied  to  their  own  purposes 
those  revenues  which  were  intended  to  be 
otherwise  used ;  and  they  had,  in  conse* 
quence,  made  an  unanimous  request  to 
him  that  he  would  call  for  all  such  papers 
as  would  throw  the  utmost  possible  hght 
upon  the  subject.  He  had  no  doubt,  tbit, 
when  those  papers  were  presented,  they 
would  be  found  to  contradict  every  as- 
sertion made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  op- 
positOi  on  a  fi^rmer  occasion*  He  did  not 
-mean  to  charge  him  with  deliberate  mis- 
statement, but  he  hoped  it  would  render 
him  a  little  more  cautious  in  ascertaioiog 
the  grounds  of  a  serious  cham  before  be 
brought  one  in  ftttore.   It haobetn staled 
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that  tbe  annual  rerenueof  the  corporation 
was  174<,000^  instead  of  which  it  turned 
out  that  the  average  revenue  of  the  last 
two  years  was  only  82,000/.  per  annun^ ; 
and  that  average  had  been  uicreased  in 
consequence  of  the  unusual  number  of  fo- 
reign vessels  which  had  arrived  during  the 
period.  The  average  of  the  two  years 
preceding  was  not  more  than  70,000/. 
The  next  charge  related  to  the  surplus 
pilotage,  and  it  appeared  that  that  surplus 
fiad  been  applied  to  building  alms  houses 
for  decayed  pilots.  He  should  like  to 
know  how  it  could  be  better  employed. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  went  into 
other  statements,  and  contended,  that  until 
within  the  last  week  the  breath  of  calumny 
had  never  ventured  to  arraign  that  corpo* 
ration.  If  their  revenues  had  increased, 
so  had  their  charities.  Their  pensioners 
were  now  more  than  doubled,  being  7^000 
at  the  present  moment.  They  had  also 
increased  tbe  number  of  alms  houses.  He 
thought  it  but  fair,  when  they  were  so  un- 
justly attacked,  that  their  real  conduct 
should  be  exhibited  in  its  proper  light. 
He  concluded. by  moving  for  various  pa- 
pers connected  with  the  amount  and  ap- 
plication of  the  funds  belonging  to  the 
Trinity  corporation,  the  number  of  alms 
houses  which  they  had  erected  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  the  persons  receiving 
pensions  for  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Birch  felt  it  necessary  to  defend 
himself  from  the  unmerited  attack  which 
had  been  made  upon  him  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  He  would  appeal  to  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  if  he  deserved 
such  an  attack ;  or,if  any  member,  in  calling 
for  the  accounts  of  a  public  body,  was  to 
be  deterred  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
by  threats  of  this  kind,  which,  if  toleratecf, 
would  amount  to  an  extinction  of  the  in- 
dependent functions  of  a  member  of  par- 
liament. But  notwithstanding  what  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  would  still  fearlessly  pursue  the 
path  of  his  duty.  Now,  on  the  point  of 
the  proposal  from  Liverpool,  relative  to 
the  Isle  of  Man  lights,  which  had  been  al- 
luded to  bv  the  right  hon.  member  as 
emanating  from  the  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool, the  contrary  was  the  fact,  for  he  was 
m  possession  of  a  letter  of  the  right  hon. 
'  gentleman,  dated  Hth  November,  1814, 
and  addressed  to  the  accredited  agent  of 
the  Trinity  corporation,  stating  a  proposal 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  on 
this  subject  On  the  subiect  of  pilotage, 
the  right  hon.  member  had  stated,  that 
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S7»000/.  had  been  actually  applied  of  the 
profits  to  the  maintenance  of  adma  houaei* 
It  was  very  singular  to  obtenre  onr  tlua 
part  of  the  subject,  that  160/.  a-year  waa 
the  sum  regularly  charged  for  the  repairs 
of  those  houses— a  sort  of  lumping  aum, 
which  appeared  very  extraordinary .-^Tfae 
hon,  member  then  read  the  opinion   of 
lord-chancellof    Korthington,  which   he 
had   already    quoted,  showing  thai  th6 
power  of  the  coiporation  had  been  misap- 
plied if  they  did  not  scrupulously  devote 
the  balance  of  their  profits  to  charitable 
purposes.     The  expense  of  80,000/.  or 
40,000/.  for  the  Trinity-house,' the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  aaid,  was  ao  old  ex- 
pense, and  paid  for  long  ago ;  but  did  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  paid  for 
sanctify  the  expenditure,  or  render  an  in^ 
quiry  less  necessary  into  the  fiK:t  of  the 
expense? — He  would    again  advert  tb 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  saiA 
on  the  affair  of  the  commissioners  of  noi<- 
them  lights  at  Liverpool,  and  he  would 
ask  that  right  hon.  member  whether  he  had 
not  himself  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, dated  the  5th  of  May,  in  which  he, 
on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  declined 
the  offer  of  lighting  the  Isle  of  Man  posi- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  the  Trinity-house 
doubted  the  extension  of  their  powers  to 
that  island.    On  the  subject  of  patronaffe» 
he  had  to  say,  that  it  was  rather  singmar 
that  in  looking  at  the  appointment  of  mas- 
ter of  the  Trinity-house,  such  alterations 
should  have  .been  made  as  their  histohr 
disclosed.     Mr.  Pitt  was  first  appointed; 
earl  Spencer  succeeded  him,  but  on  the 
change  of  administration  was  put  out  to 
make  way  for  the  duke  of  Portland,  who, 
however,  as  well  as  his  successor,  the  mar- 
quis of  Camden,  continued  to  hold  the  of- 
fice afler  they  had  ceased  to  hold  the  re- 
sponsible situations  in  administration*     It 
was  therefore  rather  extraordinary  that  a 
member  of  one  administration  ahoold  be 
removed  from  the  office  of  master  in  a  po- 
litical change,  whilst  others,  of  different 
modes  of  thinking,  were  still  retained  in 
their  situations.    The  hon.  member  con- 
cluded by  stating,  that  what  he  had  for- 
merly said,  arose  from  his  opinion  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  whether  it  was 
120,000/.  or  80,000/.  he  still  thought  some 
reduction   ought  to  be  made  in  favour  oC 
the  shipping  interest.     As  to  his  motivAi 
for  having  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  si3)ject,  be  was  so  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  what  he  had  urffed,  that  he 
would  not  gahisay  a  word  he  nad  uttered* 
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Mr.  Bdte  in  ekpboation  said,  that  three 
ymn  bdEbre  the  ^ite  of  his  letter  alluded 
.to,  the  proposition  from  Liverpool  had 
been  maae  to  the  Trinity-house. 

Sir  JV*  {Curtis,  with  much  warmth,  de- 
fended thecorporation  of  the  Trinity-house 
JSrom  the  imputatioos  that  had  been  cast 
upon  them. 

'    Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  he  had  not  had 
the  advantage  of  being  in  the  House  on  a 
former  night  when  this  subject  was  discus- 
sed. From  what  he  heard  at  present,  how- 
^er,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  now  the  cor- 
poration could  have  been  attacked  in  the 
manner  alluded  to.    All  he  could  under- 
atand  was,  that  his  hon.  friend  had  been 
ibrestalled  in  his  motion  for  an  inquiry  for 
pApers  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
jite  and  he  could  now  see  very  plainly 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  anxious 
to  forestal  the  argument  of  the  cas^.   Had 
.his  hon.  friend,  iodeed  charged  the  corpo- 
jration  of  the  Trinity-house  with  corruption, 
the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  have  been  consistent :  but,  as  it 
was,  he  had  only  imputed  to  them,  as  a 
bodVf  that  careless  negligence   of  their 
funos,  which  they,  in  common  with  every 
other  corporation  in  the  empire,  were  subh- 
jectto,  namely,  that  as  they  grew  rich  they 
became  careless. — His  hon.  friend's  notion 
of  the  respectability  of  thecorporation  was 
precisely  of  the  same  nature.    He  had  no 
.objection  to  their  having  a  good  house,  and 
of  course  a  good  house-warming.      But 
it  was  rather  strange,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's    objection  on  this  occasion 
went  not  to  the  production  of  papers,  for 
he  had  himself  moved  for  them,  but  to  the 
mere  fact  of  askine  for  them.     It  would 
therefore  appear  that  if  his  hon.  friend  bad 
admitted  there  was  nothing  so  proper  as  a 
munificent  building  like  the  Trinity-house, 
and  suitable  dinners  within  its  walls,  there 
would  have  been  no  objection  to  his  mo- 
tion.   As  to  the  patronage,  he  believed 
they  had  a  great  deaL  They  had  invariably 
been  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system, 
through  thick  and  thin.     He  concluded 
by  saying,  tliat  no  imputation  had  been 
cast  on  the  individual  conduct  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  all  that  had  been  intended  was, 
that  when  corporations  amassed  laige  sums, 
they  ought  to  be  strictly  looked  after. 

The  motions  were  asreed  to,  and  the 
pliers  severally  brought  up  afterwards, 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Austrian  Loan.]  Mr.  HammersUy 
rose;  pursuant  to  notice^  to  bring  under  the 
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consideration  of  the  House  the  subject  nf 
the  large  debt  due  by  the  Aostnan  go- 
vernment to  this  country,     tie  could   sa- 
sure  the  House,  that  in  entering  on  the 
discussion  of  this  questiiin,  oothinff  could 
be  further  from  his  wish  than  to  diminisli 
the  good  understanding  so  happily  subsia- 
ting  between  the  two  countries.     Hisonlv 
object  was,  to  maintain  that  spirit  of  vigi- 
lance, and  that  superintending  control  over 
the  public  expenditure,  which  peculiarly 
fell  within  the  duty  of  that  House  in  times 
of  such  general  difficulty  and  distress.  He 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  therefore  call 
to  their  recollection,  that  in    February 
1795  a  message  was  brought  down  to  the 
House  from  tne  throne  recommending  the 
adoption  of  sucK  measures  as  might  enable 
Austria  to  make  thone  efforts  which  her 
government  was  then  disposed  to  exert 
against  the  common  enemy.  For  this  pur« 
pose  the  raising  of  a  loan  in  this  country 
was  deemed  the  most  advisable  course  of 
proceeding,  and  Mr.  Pitt  distinctly  said  In 
his  speech  on  that  occasion,  that  the  treaty 
would  contain  an  obligation  on  the  bank 
of  Vienna  for  the  repayment  of  40tf.  for 
every  300/.  that  might  be  advanced.      As 
a  further  security,  it  was  added,  that  mern^ 
sures  would  be  taken  for  enabling  this 
country,  in  the  case  of  nonpayment^  to 
sue  the  emperor  in  his  own  courts,  agreea- 
bly to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his 
states.     On  that  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  had 
asked,  whether  it  was  probable  that  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  havmg  given  such  se- 
curities, could  hesitate  to  pay  the  loan,  and 
trample  on  every  principle  of  justice  ?  The 
treat^  was  finallv  concluded    upon  the 
principle  that    his  majesty  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  was  to  possess  the  power  of 
recovering  both  principal  and    interest 
The  whole  sum  advanced  in  1795    was 
4,600,000/.,    for    which    an    annuity    of 
1 15,000/.  was  granted.    In  the  year  179tf 
a  sum  of  3,669,000/.  was  advanced,  paya- 
ble by  an  annuity  of  110,000/.:  andthedivi- 
dends  due  on  the  money  thus  subscribed 
had  been  regularly  paid  at  the  bank  of 
England.     The  whole  of  this  debt  includ- 
ing the  arrears  of  interest  now  amounted 
to  H,141,000/. ;  with  regard  to  which,  no 
communication  had  hitherto  been  made  to 
parliament.       As  twenty-one  years  had 
now  elapsed  without  any  notice  being  ta<^ 
ken   by   his   muje»ty's  ministers  in    that 
Hou«et)fthi8clear  and  acknowledged  debt 
due  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  the  suff 
fering  people  of  this  country,  he  would  re- 
fer for  a  moment  to  a  treasury  minute 
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dends,  140,000/.  monies  unapplied  in  the 
exchequer,  679,905/.  from  nayal  stores, 
making  in  all  6,784,976/.9  cannot  be  pro- 
perly considered  as  proceeding  from  the 
receipts  of  the  present  year,  or  as  likely  to 
recur  in  any  future  year ;  and  that  if  this 
sum  is  taken  from  the  sum  of  16,584,976/. 
there  will  remain,  what  properly  may  be 
considered  as  the  ways  and  means  pro- 
ceeding from  the  receipts  of  the  present 
year,  and  as  ways  and  means  likely  to 
continue  in  any  future  year,  if  the  taxes 
do  not  become  less  productive,  amounting 
to  9,800,000/. 

32.  "  That  if  this  sum  of  9,800,000/., 
the  ways  and  means  arising  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  revenue  in  the  present  year, 
is  taken  from  the  sum  of  27,677,065/. 
2$.  3i/.,  the  expenditure  properl3r  belong- 
ing to  the  present  year,  the  remainder  wul 
form  the  deficiency,  which,  if  the  establish- 
ments are  kept  up,  is  likely  to  occur  in 
any  future  year,  (with  the  exception  of 
savings  from  the  falling  in  of  pensions, 
half*pay,  and  other  incidental  expenses, 
but  exclusive  of  the  future  charge  on  the 
aum  to  be  now  raised  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  of  the  present  year)  amounting 
to  17,877,065/.  2*.  Sd." 
On  the  first  Resolution  being  put, 
Mr.  William  Smith  rose  to  second  the 
motion,  and  said,  that  though  great  accu- 
racy of  detail  had  been  brought  forward 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  mover,  yet  this 
was  not  necessary  on  hts  view  of  the  ques* 
tion.  He  did  not  attach  any  blame  to  his 
majesty's  ministers:  the  difficulties  in 
which  they  had  been  placed  were  an  ex- 
cuse for  many  errors ;  but  he  recollected 
that  he  had  seconded  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
come tax,  not  because  he  thought  the 
money  was  not  wanted,  but  because  the 
measure  itself  was  so  unconstitutional  that 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  parliament  to 
redeem  the  pledge  that  had  been  given  by 
the  minister,  and  repeal  the  tax.  It  might 
be  said,  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
bad  erred  in  some  trifling  particulars ;  but 
with  that  he  had  nothing  to  do— those 
aums  were  so  small  that  they  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  total  deficit.  Making  all 
allowances  for  any  errors  or  overstate- 
ments tn  the  resolutions  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  gloomy  conclusion 
conld  not  be  got  rid  of,  that  in  the  next 
year  there  would  be  a  great  deficiency  in 
the  finances.  Whether  the  deficiency  was 
eiehteen  or  ten  millions,  it  was  still  a|i- 
piulhig,  and  he  was  convinced  that  it 
could  only  be  provided  Son  by  the  remedy 


which  he  had  formerly  hinted  at.  He 
wished  his  persuasion  of  that  necessity 
might  have  proceeded  from  ignorance  or 
despair,  but  he  confessed  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  the  remedy  he  had  alluded 
to,  with  that  dismay  with  which  others  be- 
held it.  If  difficulties  were  looked  in  the 
face,  it  could  not  be  disguised  that  sooner 
or  later  some  reduction  must  be  made  in 
the  dividends;  and  though  some  gentle- 
men had  looked  to  such  a  measure  with 
the  most  fearful  and  gloomy  apprehensions 
of  the  consequences,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  effect  would  be  so  dangerous  as  was 
imagined. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ad- 
mitted that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man who  moved  the  resolutions  had  done 
himself  credit  by  the  clearness  of  his  state- 
ment, and  the  abilities  he  had  displayed ; 
but  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  concur 
in  his  resolutions,  which  only  added  one 
to  the  string  of  gloomy  prognostications 
which  had  regularly  been  submitted  to 
parliament  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
which  had  never  been  acceded  to  by  the 
House.  The  country,  from  year  to  year, 
had  surmounted  its  difficulties,  in  spite  of 
these  formidable  anticipations  of  calamity, 
and  had  finally  triumphed  in  its  great  con- 
test ;  and  he  trusted  that  experience  would 
show,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man's predictions  were  at  least  as  ground- 
less as  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said,  he 
did  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  present  dif- 
ficulties of  the  country  were  great,  but  he 
contended  that,  compared  with  those  of 
former  years,  they  were  not  very  alarming. 
We  had  long  contended  for  existence-^ 
now  the  only  question  was,  whether  we 
could  dispense  with  burthens  which  the 
country  hfid  before  borne,  and  under 
which  it  had  appeared  to  prosper;  but 
from  which  it  had  very  recently  been  re- 
lieved. He  trusted  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  parliament  to  recur  to  the 
imposition  of  those  burthens ;  but  at  any 
rate  that  the  country  would  not  be  re- 
duced  to  the  extraordinary  remedy  hinted 
at  by  the  hon.  seconder.  This  remedy, 
which  the  hon.  member  had  mentioned 
less  distinctfy  than  became  the  proposer 
of  such  a  measure,  was  nothing  less  than 
a  national  bankruptcy.  The  hon.  member 
had  on  a  former  occasion  spoken  of  the 
same  proposal  more  distinctly,  under  the 
name  of  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt.  It  could  not  be  necessary 
to  sayi  that  to  a  proposition  so  devoid  of 
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slace  been,  as  mort  couonaDt  to  the  man- 
ly  and  enlarged  policy  of  this  country,  to 
advance  our  supplies  to  the  states  confe- 
derated with  us  for  a  common  object  in 
Ike  shape  of  subsidies  at  once.  He  could 
not  admit  that  Austria  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  lying  under  any  reproach  in  not 
having  yet  indicated  any  disposition  todis* 
charge  this  debt.  Certainly,  no  power 
had  resisted  the  calamities  of  the  French 
revolution  with  more  energy  or  perse- 
verance. She  had  never  retired  from  the 
contest  except  under  the  impidse  of  ne- 
cessity and  when  it  was  deemed  impditic 
by  the  allies  that  her  exertions  should  be 
pressed  any  further.  If  the  number  of 
years  .were  computed  during  which  she 
bad  maintained  the  struggle,  together  with 
the  scale  ufion  which  its  operations  were 
carried  on,  it  was  impossible  that  the  in- 
ternal exhaustioD  and  impoverishment 
of  her  monarchy  should  be  a  matter  of 
surprise.  He  was  ready  to  admit  the 
strength  and  extent  of  its  present  position, 
imd  regarded  it  as  highly  congenial  to 
•the  general  interests  and  permanent  tran- 
quillity of)  Europe.  That  position,  how* 
ever,  had  been  but  newly  occupied^—far 
too  recently  to  have  enabled  her  to  repair 
ber  shattered  resources,  or  to  introduce 
any  thing  like  order  into  her  system  of 
finance.  The  finances  of  no  country  had 
ever  been  depressed  to  a  lower  point. 
The  paper  credit  of  that  country  de- 
pended on  the  authority  of  the  state- 
not  like  our  own,  on  the  responsibility  of 
ft  commercial  body.  He  desired  at  the 
aame  time  not  to  be  understood  as  repre- 
aentipg  the  debt  to  be  obliterated,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  subject  to  be  revired  in 
the  ordinary  progress  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course.* Circumstances  might  even  arise 
ihat  would  render  the  renewal  of  the  daim 
sjn  act  both  of  good  faith  and  statesman- 
like wisdom.  All  he  at  present  insisted 
was,  that  the  present  period  was  most  in- 
opportune. Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
wise than  to  approach  «  government  with 
auch  an  application  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  notorious  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
satisfy  it.  That  this  was  not  merely  his 
own  view  of  this  question  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fict,  that  since  the  year 
1799  none  of  the  di&rent  cabinets  which 
had  existed  ia  tliis  country  had  made  such 
an  application  to  Austria;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  bad  all  continued  to  feed  her 
with  subsidies,  whenever  bar  efforts  were 
directed  against  France.  In  1806,  Mr. 
Fox,  so  far  from  pressing  any  oliimsi  aii- 
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thorized  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due 
on  former  subsidies ;  and  in  his  opinioQ 
rightly  did  so,  although  Austria  had  aft 
that  time  retired  from  the  war.  With 
respect  to  the  late  negociations,  a  sum  of 
five  millions  had  certainly  been  assigned 
to  her  as  her  share  of  the  French  contri- 
butions, and  at  first  view  nothing  appeared 
easier  than  that  this  should  be  imme- 
diately paid  over  into  our  hands ;  but  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  Austria  by 
giving  her  a  priority  of  claun  was  recog- 
nised by  all  the  allied  powers.  Whilst  he 
did  not  therefore  propose  any  surrendev 
or  oblivion  of  the  debt  in  question,  he 
considered  it  most  consistent  with  a  high 
sense  of  honour  and  with  sound  wisdom 
not  to  attempt  extorting  payment  from  a 
power  so  situated  as  Austria,  and  he 
therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.  John  Smith  contended,  that  the 
noble  lord  cgoght  to  have  gone  further  into 
the  details  of  the  disability  of  Austria  to 
discharge  her  debts.  He  had  not  lon^ 
since  presented  a  petition  which  expressly 
referred  to  the  relief  that  might  be  anorded 
to  the  country  by  the  repayment  of  this 
money.  Were  the  debt  and  taxes  of 
Austria  greater  than  our  own  ?  It  might 
be  good  policy  to  abstain  from  pressing 
this  demand  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  and  even  to  vote  additional  subsidies. 
He  doubted,  however,  whether  the  dis* 
tress  of  Austria  at  present  exceeded  oar 
own,  which  he  was  sure  went  beyond  all 
former  precedent.  It  was  incumbent  on 
the  House  to  satisfy  the  public  that  minia* 
ters  had  done  their  duty  in  the  conduct 
the^  had  pursued  with  regard  to  this  trans- 
action, and  not  to  remain  contented  with 
the  statements  of  the  noble  lord.  He 
thought  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend  ex- 
tremely just,  and  hoped  he  would  divide 
the  House  upon  it. 

The  ChanceUar  of  the  Exchegeurihought 
it  a  sufficient  vindication  of  his  majesty's 
Hiinisters,  that  although  such  a  supply  as 
the  repayment  of  the  Austrian  debt  must 
have  been  at  any  time  extremely  popdar, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  relief,  none  of 
the  di&rent  ministers  who  had  conducted 
the  government  for  the  last  twenty  yearsp 
had  taken  any  measures  for  its  recovery. 
If  the  hon.  gentleman  wished  for  further 
information  as  to  the  means  possessed  by 
Austria  for  discbargmg  these  engage* 
meots,  he  would  remind  him  that  previous 
to  the  last  war  the  Austrian  pt^er  was  at 
a  dipcouat  of  80  per  cent :  It  waS|  io  fiicl. 
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redoced  in  Taliie  to  one>fifUi  of  its  ancient 
amonnt,  and  that  6fth  was  now  greatly 
depreciated.  He  thought  the  House 
should  reserre  its  high  interposition  until 
the  circumstances  of  Austria  would  ena« 
Ue  them  to  act  with  effect.  At  present 
tbey  could  only  throw  a  slur  upon  the  re- 
missness of  Austria,  which  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Law  thought  his  hon.  friend  fully 
JusCi6ed  in  bringing  this  question  under 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  but  at  the 
aame  time  considered  the  difficulties   of 
Austria  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility that  our  claims  could  be  successfully 
Eressed*      He  believed  it  to  be  of  the 
ighest  importance  that  Austria  should  be 
strengthened  in  her  relative  situation  in 
Europe,  and  that  it  was  a  narrow  view  of 
the  question,  as  ib  embraced  even  our  own 
interests,  to  overlook  that  paramount  con- 
aideration.    Austria  was  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded with  fermidable  states,  and  the 
BsaioteDance   and    improvement   of  her 
central  positioa  was  indispensably  requi- 
aite  to  the  permanent  repose  of  the  conti- 
nent.   On  the  subject  of  her  finances  he 
believed  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  ex- 
tract any  precise  information,  even  from 
the  Austrian  government  itself;  but  he  had 
some  reason  to  know  that  the  sum  total  of 
her  debt  amounted  to  4,000  millions  of 
Fkendi  franca.    With  respect  to  her  terri- 
tories she  was  peculiarly  situated:  from 
Hungary  she  derived  an  army  of  66,000 
men,  who  supported  themselves,  and  she 
derived nothm^  else:  her  hereditary  do- 
minions supplied  her  also  with  troops, 
whom  she  was  compelled  to  pay  with  taxes 
levied  in  her  annexed  possessions  in  Italy 
and  Poland.      He  mentioned  these  cir- 
cnmstances  because  they  might  serve  to 
show  how  unattainable,  in  the  present 
condition  of  such  an  empire,  must  be  the 
object  of  the  negodations  suggested  by 
the  hon.  mover.      However  great  our 
own  diflicttltiea,  those  which  pressed  upon 
Austria  were  still  greater.      The  only 
cfiKt  of  setting  on  foot  such  an  applicadon 
must  be  to  mar  the  result  of  those  ar* 
rangementa  which  had  been  entered  into 
at  congress  for  the  pptrpose  of  securing  the 
independence  and  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Mr.  fV.  Smith  imagined  that  the  hon. 
member  who  spoke  last  did  not  understand 
the  motion,  which  by  no  means  pressed 
fisr  the  payment,  either  of  the  loan  or  of 
the  interest.    AH  it  required  wai,  abme 
apeciea  of  acknowledgment,  on  the  part 
4»  Aostrin  topiove  to  us  that  tba  debt  was 
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not  forgotten.     He  was  convinced,  that 
although  other  countries  might  have  suf- 
fered more  severely  from  the  presence  of 
French  armies,  this  country  would  continue' 
to  suffer  the  longest  of  any.    He  said  he 
entertained  considerable  doubts  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  look  the  situation 
of  the  country  fairly  in  the  face,  and,  by 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  call 
a  national  bankruptcy,  but  which  he  did 
not  so  consider,  induce  the  stockholder  to 
consent  to  a  reduction   of  his  interest, 
rather  than  to  go  on  for  years  squeezing 
the  people  for  that  which  they  were  so 
little  able  to  pay. 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  to  notice  what, 
had  been  said  of  Mr.  Fox's  admintstration 
having  set  the  example  of  making  no  elatm* 
of  repayment  on  the  Austrian  government* 
It  should  be  recollected  that  Austria,  so 
far  from  being  then  in  a  career  of  pros- 
perity, had  b^  reduced  to  the  lost  ex- 
tremity by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  than 
which  no  moment  could  be  more  unfa- 
vourable for  pressing  the  claims  of  this 
country.  He  perfectly  agreed  in  the  po- 
licy of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  Austria, 
and  of  regarding  her  as  one  of  the  pillars 
of  Europe,  witnout  whose  greatness,  in 
reference  both  to  Russia  and  France^ 
there  was  no  room  to  look  for  stability. 
But  he  thought  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  reminding  Austria  that  there  was  this 
little  incumbrance  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
millions,  which  she  had  solemnly  engaged 
to  discharge;  that  she  was  now  in  a  state 
of  prosperity  and  peace,  and  that  if  she 
could  not  discharge  it  immediately,  she 
mi^htat  least  place  her  paymenu  in  a 
tram  of  arrangement.  Why,  for  instance, 
might  not  our  government  ask  her  to  pay 
a  moie^  of  the  interest  ?  He  could  not 
help  thmktng  that  the  noble  lord  might 
obtain  some  acknowledgment  of  this  kind. 
But  it  was  important  also,  amidst  the  pre* 
sent  distresses  of  the  country,  that  the 
people  of  England  should  have  a  convic« 
tion  that  government  had  not  forgotten 
the  debt.  He  should  only  add,  that  if  the 
negociations  entered  into  with  this  view 
were  backed  and  supported  by  a  vote  of 
the  House,  the  noble  lord  would  be  able 
to  press  the  claim  with  greater  effect. 
A  vote  of  that  House  would  remove  to  a 
considerable  extent  any  personal  delicacy 
which  the  noble  lord  might  feel.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  of  the  great  fidelitj 
of  the  Austrian  government  to  its  engage* 
menta,  and  he  wished  now  to  advert  to 
one  of  those  enpgements,  which  was  not 
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of  a  financial,  but  of  a  political  nature.  It 
was  guaranteed  by  the  powers  assembled 
jat  the  congress  of  Vienna,  that  the  Poles 
should  |iave  a  liberal  constitution  of  go- 
ixernment.  No  steps  had  yet  been  taken  by 
Austria  and  Pru>6ia  to  ful61  this  engage- 
ment towards  those  portions  of  Poland 
which  were  confirmed  to  thena.  He  un- 
derstood, however,  that  the  emperor 
Alexander,  to  his  great  honour,  had  given 
a  free  constitution  to  that  principal  part 
of  Poland  of  which  be  might  be  considered 
as  the  sovereign.  He  thought  it  would 
be  well  if  Austria  were  reminded  of  her 
engagements  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  //(Zfifmer.f/^'^  replied.  He  said,  that 
bad  Austria  paid  what  she  owed  to  this 
jQOUDtryi  27  millions  more  of  our  national 
debt  might  have  been  redeemed.  He 
calculated  that  the  population  of  the  Aus* 
trian  states  was  as  two  to  one  when  com- 

Earcd  with  that  of  this  country ;  and  that 
er  taxes,  compared  with  her  population, 
were  only  as  one  to  six. 
The  House  then  divided : 

For  the  motion    16 

Against  it  « 43 

Majority 27 

List  of  the  Minority/, 

Barliara,  J.  F.  Parncll,  sir  If. 

Brougham,  II.'  Preston,  R. 

Campbell,  general  Ponsonby,  G. 

Ciirwcn,J.  Smith,  W. 

Grant,  J.  P.  Ticrney,  rt.  hon.  G. 

Martin,  J.  Wilberforce,  W. 
Moore,  P.  Tellers. 

Morland,  J.  B.  Smith,  John 

Newport,  sir  John  liamniersley,  H. 
Newman,  li.  W. 

Roman  Catholic  Sccurities.]  Sir 
t7.  C.  Hijypisley^  in  risins  to  submit  a  mo- 
tion relative  to  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  ob- 
served, that  if  a  motive  was  wanting  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
important  subject  of  Securities  against  the 
encroachment  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  Petition  recently 
presented  from  a  large  portion  of  the  Ho* 
man  Catholics  of  Ireland  praying  for  the 
unconstitutional  grant  of  unqualified  con- 
cession to  their  demands.  The  principles 
of  restitution,  in  regard  to  what  was  called 
the  exercise  of  civil  rights,  wbh  interwoven 
with  the  constitution  itself.  This  restric- 
tion operated  in  the  first  instance  upon 
the  first  estate  of  the  realm«--the  Crown 
itself    The  kiog  was  bound  not  to  be  a 
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Protestant,  but  to  profeas  the  prqleslaocy 
of  the  church  of  Englaod,  aad  the  mo- 
ment he  ceased  so  to  do,  the  Crown  fell 
from  his  head,  and  his  subjects  were  ab- 
solved, by  statute,  from  their  allegiance. 
This  principle  of  restriction  was  one  whicb 
the  constitution  recognized  in  many  other 
instance:)  besides  that  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic. It  recog n i zed  i t  i n  the  persons  of  reveouo 
officers,  in  those  who  held  freeholds  under 
the  value  of  40«.  who  were  deprived  of  the 
power  of  voting  at  elections.  The  House 
then  could  not  recognize  the  claim  on  the 
part  of  any  body  of  men,  of  that  as  a  right» 
which  the  principles  of  the  constitutioa 
did  not  recognize.  The  House  would  re* 
collect  that  on  several  occasioDS,  he  (sir 
J.  C.  H.},  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
restrictions  by  the  Crown  in  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  Catholic  bishops,  had  stated  that 
such  was  the  practice  in  roost  countriee 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  wa« 
the  established  religion  of  the  state.  In 
many  of  those  countries,  no  rescript  or 
bull  could  be  received  from  the  pope  witln 
out  the  inspection  and  sanction  of  the  go* 
vcrnment;  when  such  were  the  regulafiioiia 
in  countries  which  acknowledged  the  spiri* 
tual  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  he 
would  ask  whether  they  were  not  more 
necessary  in  this  country,  the  constitutioa 
of  wliich  was  essentially  Protestant?— 
but  in  fact,  those  regulations  did  exist  io 
almost  every  state  of  Europe,  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  The  hon.  baronet  then  ob* 
served,  that  on  one  occasion  (in  1799) 
the  Catholic  bishopa  had  evinced  a  dia* 
position  to  concede  the  interference  of  the 
Crown,  but  at  the  period  of  the  Union  the 
circumstances  to  which  it  was  unnecessary 
to  advert  interposed,  to  prevent  the  ecde« 
siastical  arrangements  as  far  as  respected 
the  Catliolics  from  takingplace.  If  they  fand 
taken  place  we  should  then  have  heard  no* 
thing  of  those  objections  which  have  been 
subsequently  and  but  too  frequently  and 
factiouslyui^ed.  The  hon.  baronet  then  enn* 
merated  the  several  subsequent  occasions  on 
which  the  Catholic  bishops  met  in  Irdand^ 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  expe* 
diency  of  granting  to  the  Crown  the  r^hl 
of  interfering  in  the  i^ointment  to  vacant 
Catholic  bishopricks.  In  1808  they  met, 
and  declared  by  their  resolutions,  that 
such  interference  was  inexpedient*  In 
1810  another  synod  of  bishops  confirroed 
the  resolutions  of  1808— and  in  this  meet- 
iog  Ihey  expressed  iheir  disapprebatiee  ef 
that  mode  of  electing  bishopa— by  chapter, 
which  had  since  become  ao  popmr  in  lie* 
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blished  here.  In  a  former  debate  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  had  supported 
Ae  billy  on  the  ground  that  aliens  were 
only  under  a  temporary  allegiance;  but 
bad  they  not  alivays  been  so,  and  had  not 
our  ancestors  always  held  that  security 
sufficient  ?  Had  it  not  satisfied  king  Wil- 
liam, in  the  year  of  the  Assassination  plot, 
and  George  1,  at  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
Kon,  though  the  plot  was  in  a  time  of  dan- 
gerous war,  and  both  plot  and  rebellion 
Dotoriously  countenanced  by  the  French 
government,  though  both  were  against 
new  and  tottering  governments,  and  both 
aided  by  powerful  factions  at  home  ?  The 
whole  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
bill  was  in  truth  a  libel  upon  the  policy  of 
our  ancestors,  who  had  held  that  of  all 
persons  aliens  who  were  cut  off  from 
aouf:pe8  of  intelligeoce,  unacquainted  with 
the  language,  and  regarded  m  this  coun- 
try with  more  than  the  usual  decree  of 
that  prejudice  and  distrust  of  which  £b- 
xirfgoers  are  every  where  the  object,  were 
least  likely  to  be  employed  as  spies,  by  a 
aagacicms  enemy,  who  can  always  com- 
mand the  more  effective  and  unsuspected 
iervices  of  profligate  natives,  which  every 
coyntry  produces.  He  conyplained  mainly 
of  this  bill  as  affording  means  to  unprin- 
cipled individuals  to  impose  upon  the  fears 
and  credulity  of  government,  and  to  render 
the  supreme  authority  against  the  inten#* 
tlon  of  those  who  exerdse  k  an  instru- 
ment of  the  most  cruel  oppression. 

The  Solicitor  General  observed,  that  Ae 
principle  of  the  bill  was  to  guard  the 
country,  not  against  foreigners  who  had 
arrived  since  a  certain  date,  but  against 
all  aliens  who  entertained  evil  designs; 
and  although  long  residence  couU  not  be 
held  conclusive  in  favour  of  an  individual, 
it  would  of  course  have  its  due  weight 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  who  was  to 
determine  upon  his  case.  No  man  who 
merely  visited  England  for  innocent  pur- 
poses would  be  molested.  Merchants  and 
artisans  who  did  not  intermeddle  with  po- 
litics would  receive  all  the  usual  encou- 
ragement ;  but  the  experience  of  the  last 
war  had  shown  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
title  of  negociant  had  been  employed  all 
over  Europe,  and  even  in  England,  as  a 
cloak  to  hide  treasonable  purposes.  In 
his  opinion  the  amendment  would  paralize 
the  needful  vigour  of  the  bill. 

Sir  Jchn  hiewpori  remarked  upon  the 
aecore  and  satisfactory  peace  obtained  by 
the  noble  lord^  which  requured  not  only  a 
niBttty  cftabltsbmcnt  greater  than  during 


war,  but  an  alien  bill  of  greater  severity 
than  had  been  known  in  times  of  revolu- 
tion. The  enmity  of  government  to  fo- 
reigners had  of  late  years  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  powers  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  limited,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  had  passed  a  resolution  that  no  na- 
turalization bill  should  be  passed  until  the 
Jiat  of  the  secretary  of  state  was  obtained 
certifying  in  favour  of  the  individual  who 
required  the  privilege  e  in  one  instance 
of  long  residence  and  of  great  importance, 
mentioned  formerly  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Arundel  (sir  S.  Romilly },  this  certi- 
ficate had  been  positively  rerased.  Such 
measures  of  exclusion  to  the  natives  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  literally  verified  the 
words  of  the  poet— cftwos  orhe  Bri* 
iannoim 

Lord  Milton  said,  diat  the  argument  of 
the  solicitor-general  that  the  decision 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  would  apply  as  weU  to 
natives  as  aliens,  and  would  authorize  even 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  alien  bill  was  de- 
signed, not  to  accomplish  our  own,  but 
the  purposes  of  foreign  powers,  and  it  hail 
been  supported  by  reasoning  that  betrayed 
in  a  manner  the  source  from  which  it 
flowed.  As  the  noble  lord  and  his  frienda 
werefor  deserting  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  country,  it  was  wise  in  them  to  abandon 
also  the  ancient  language  of  the  country. 
The  solicitor-general  had  talked  of  nego- 
ciants,  which  he  strangely  interpreted 
spies;  and  the  noble  lord  had  spoken  of  a 
system  of  surveillance  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  for  the  security  of  the  realm. 
What  surveillance  was  recognized  by  the 
British  constitution  ?  It  was  led  for  the 
noble  lord  to  establuh,  in  the  heart  ofiblM' 
country,  his  system  of  surveillance  over 
the  peaceable  inhabitants,  in  imitation 
doubtless  of  some  continental  elforts  of 
the  same  kind,  which  the  noble  lord  had* 
witnessed  and  approved. 

Mr.  Addington  observed,  that  what  had 
been  stated  on  a  former  occasion  respect- 
ins  a  certificate  of  naturalization  being 
refused  upon  the  application  of  an  hon. 
member,  was  not  perfectly  correct.  He 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  inquiries  upon 
the  subject,  and  it  appeared  that  a  very 
discouraging  answer  nad  indeed  been 
giren,  but  not  an  absolute  refusal.  On 
the  contrary,  an  order  was  actually  given 
to  grant  that  certificate,  provided  certain 
donbu  were  removed.  With  raqwct  to 
the  clause,  be  certainly  felt  atrong  objee- 
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which  was  seconded  by  a  right  hon.  friend 
of  his,  and  was  supported  by  himself.  At 
that  time  the  House  had  distmctly  pledged 
itself  to  make  inquiry  into  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic claims;  and  he  distinctly  stated, 
that  he  gave  his  support  to  the  motion  on 
that  ground.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances the  House  had  not  entered  into 
any  pledge,  and  therefore  it  would  be  per- 
fectly consistent  in  him  to  oppose  the  mo- 
tion. As,  however,  he  saw  nothing  radi- 
cally objectionable  in  it,  it  certainly  was 
not  his  intention  to  oppose  it ;  but,  m  ac- 
quiescing in  it,  he  did  not  pledge  himself 
that  it  would  remove  his  objections  to 
those  concessions  which  the  hon.  baronet 
mifpht  have  to  offer.  He  meant  to  give  no 
opinion  as  to  the  ordinances  of  foreign 
states,  whether  or  not  they  were  appli- 
cable  t6  this  country ;  but  he  confessea  it 
appeared  to  him  that  no  securities  which 
the  hon.  baronet  could  devise  were  likely 
to  remove  those  objections.  He  also 
thought,  that  any  motion  grounded  on 
securities  or  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics,  would  not  meet  the  general  ap- 
probation of  that  body ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
this,  he  mentioned  the  resolutions  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  in  1816,  a  meeting  of 
which  the  hon.  baronet  had  made  mention. 
At  this  meeting,  the  bishops  described  the 
anguish  which  they  must  feel  at  being 
particularly  pointed  out  as  objects  of  sus- 
picion, as  persons  against  whose  practices 
the  common  laws  against  traitors  were  not 
hdd  sufficient,  and  of  course  they  con- 
demned such  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  in  their  nomination,  founded 
on  such  suspicions.  On  the  whole,  he  did 
not  think  that  emancipation  could  be 
granted  with  safety  to  the  country,  or  ac- 
companied by  restrictions  with  satisfiu:tion 
to  the  Catholics. 

Sir  H.  PameU  observed,  that  it  was 
rather  hard  for  the  hon.  baronet  to  ascribe 
to  the  persons  whose  sij^atures  were  af- 
fixed to  the  petition  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  present,  opinions  whico,  in  fact, 
they  had  not  expressed.  When  the  hon. 
baronet  stated,  uat  they  called  for  unre- 
stricted religious  concession,  without  se- 
curity, he  was  not  correct.  In  the  part 
of  their  petition  to  which  he  appeared  to 
refer,  they  spoke  of  civil  liberties.  On 
this  pobt  ne  was  certain,  for  he  b^d  made 
inquiry  amongst  those  who  were  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject:  by  them  he 
^as  told,  that  this  point  of  the  petition  re- 
lated to  civil  rights,  and  that,  with  respect 
to  ipiritual  matten^  their  cbrgy  would  be 
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left  to  decide.  This  he  believed  to  be  Am 
case ;  and  they  would  in  consequence  find, 
that  subjects  of  church  discipline  woulil 
not  in  uiture  be  agitated  in  popular  as- 
semblies, but  would  be  left,  where  they 
now  rested,  with  the  Koman  Catholic 
clergy* 

Mr.  Lochhart  opposed  the  motion,  be- 
cause in  all  changes  which  we  bad  ef- 
fected, we  had  made  them  on  the  practice 
of  our  ancestors,  and  not  from  the  princi- 
ple of  the  usages  and  liberties  granted  to 
their  subjects  by  foreign  states.  The  boo. 
baronet,  he  thought,  could  not  show  any 

grecedent  for  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
e  proposed. 

Mr.  Elliot  f  in  acceding  to  the  present  mo* 
tion,  said,  he  did  not  conceive  that  he  was 
pledging  himself  to  any  particular  regular 
tions.  He  did  not  ascribe  so  much  vidue  to 
regulations  as  many  other  people  did ;  but 
they  would  be  of  value  in  the  present  case» 
for  he  knew  very  well  that  this  great  ques* 
tion  had  little  chance  of  success,  unless 
there  was  a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Catholic  body 
would  make  all  such  concessions  as  might 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  constitution.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  information  which  this  motion 
sought  was  not  necessary :  we  had  already 
information  enough  to  enable  us  to  legis- 
late on  this  subject.  At  the  same  time, 
considering  that. there  were  individuals, 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  that 
House,  who  were  desirous  of  further  in- 
quiry, he  should  upon  this  ground  give  his 
support  to  the  motion ;  and  he  was  tba 
more  inclined  to  do  so,  as,  from  the  ad* 
vanced  period  of  the  session,  no  legislative 
measure  could  be  accomplished.  He  con-* 
sidered  it,  therefore,  as  a  step  of  progren, 
and  hoped  it  would  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  House. 

Lord  Coitkreagh  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  Housa 
with  any  observations,  if  an  hon.  member 
had  not  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was 
contrary  to  experience  and  policy  for  par- 
liament to  inform  itself  of  the  mode  of 
practice  in  other  states.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  securities  could  not  be  better 
ascertained  than  by  looking  at  the  prao« 
tice  of  foreign  governments,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  changes.  He  certainly 
should  wish  to  be  informed ;  but  he  oo* 
derstood  that  the  object  of  the  motion 
was,  not  to  inquire  into  the  privileges 
which  Catholics  eojoved  in  other  coiin* 
tries,  but  rather  into  tnerestxictioos  whicli 
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tbe  goveroments  considered  it  necessary 
to  knpoie.  He  must  say,  without  meaning 
any  thing  illiberal  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
that  so  far  it  was  distinguishable  from  the 
different  sects  in  this  country,  that  there 
was  a  head  of  that  church  which  exercised 
great  authority  as  a  foreign  power,  and 
which  had  been  often  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  foreign  states.  This  was 
the  character  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  it 
bad  been  the  great  nicety  of  government 
in  all  states  to  take  care  to  prevent  that 
see  from  interfering  with  their  internal  af- 
fairs. They  had  thought,  and  with  great 
reason,  that  certain  precautions  should  be 
adopted ;  because,  where  the  authority  of 
the  head  of  the  church  existed  for  one 
purpose,  it  might  be  directed  to  another. 
He  owned  that  he  could  not  in  the  least 
understand  why  the  Roman  Catholics 
seemed  to  think  that  every  step  we  took 
in  legislation,  with  a  view  to  the  common 
precautions  of  all  states,  could  be  any  in- 
sinuation against  the  bishops  of  Ireland. 
This  was  one  of  the  delusions  that  had  so 
long  prevailed  on  this  subject,  but  he 
hoped  it  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  He 
thought  the  inquiry  would  be  extremely 
interesting  with  resard  to  the  course  of 
our  own  policy.  He  considered  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  as  interested  in  the  good 
government  of  this  country,  and  it  was  in- 
consistent that  the  see  of  Rome  should 
have  an  unrestricted  intercouse  with  these 
realms.  There  were  two  distinct  ques* 
tions  for  the  consideration  of  the  legisk- 
ture :  the  one,  what  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tercourse should  be ;  the  other,  what  the 
extent  of  the  privileges  to  be  granted.  In 
bis  opinion,  the  privileges  of  the  Catholics 
ahould  be  extended  according  to  the  in- 
tercourse that  was  suffered  to  exist.  After 
the  Reformation  we  endeavoured  to  de- 
•troy  all  intercourse  between  the  see  of 
Rome  and  the  professors  of  the  Romish 
fiuth ;  for  the  whole  policy  of  our  laws, 
and  particularly  of  the  statute  of  the  ISth 
of  Euaabeth,  which  the  hon.  baronet  had 
cited,  was  founded  on  tiie  supposition  that 
the  CathoKc  religion  should  not  be  exer- 
cised in  these  realms.  In  Ireland,  how* 
ever,  the  free  exercise  of  that  religion  was 
under  the^  protection  of  the  law;  and, 
therefore,  if  that  principle  had  long  ceased, 
it  had  also  long  ceased  to  be  necessary  to 
prohibit  all  intercourse  with  the  head  of 
tbe  church.  When  the  Catholic  bishops 
said,  that  restrictbns  were  to  be  imposed 
only  to  destroy  their  religion,  it  was  an 
•base  of  reasop,  and  contrary  to  all  expe« 
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rience#  It  must  be  obvious,  indeed,  that 
when  we  looked  at  the  consequences  of 
the  non-intercourse,  nothing  could  be  so 
likely  to  produce  good  order  and  har- 
mony as  the  alteration  of  our  laws  on  that 
subject.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  it  was 
not  in  Ireland  that  the  Catholic  religion 
was  professed  with  »o  much  liberality  as 
he  could  wish :  there  was  more  of  the  ultra 
montane  spirit  in  it  than  existed  in  many 
other  states.  He  could  never  tolerate, 
however,  that  a  foreign  power  should 
have  an  intercourse  with  any  of  the  sub- 
jects of  these  realms,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment had  no  knowledge.  Upon  all  these 
grounds,  and  trusting  that  nothing  would 
grow  out  of  the  committee  to  give  pain 
or  reproach  to  any  body,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  support  the  motion. 

Sir «/.  Newport  expressed  his  intention 
of  voting  for  the  motion,  though,  at  a 
former  period,  he  had  opposed  one  of  a 
similar  nature.  His  reason  for  supporting 
it  was,  because  it  could  not,  after  the  de« 
cision  of  a  previous  day,  impede  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  it  would, 
perhaps  accelerate  that  success  by  the 
impression  which  it  might  make  on  the 
minds  of  some  gentlemen. 

Sir  J.  C  Hippisley,  in  reply,  said,  that 
his  only  object  m  bringing  forward  this 
subject  was  to  produce  some  rational 
plan  of  legislation. 

The  question  was  then  pot  and  carried. 

PooB  Laws.]  Mr.  Curvoen  rose  and 
said  :• 

Mr.  Speaker ; — In  compliance  with  the 
notice  which  I  have  given,  I  am  now 
about  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
which  can  occupy  its  deliberations ;  in 
which  all  ranks  of  society  are  deeply  in- 
terested ;  namely,  the  enormous  and  pro* 
gressively  increasing  burthen  imposed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  This  in- 
crease has  still  not  kept  pace  with  their 
increasing  misery,  during  the  same  period. 
Whilst  the  resources  of  the  country  have 
been  exhausted,  their  sufferings  have  been 
Aggravated.  As  it  is  the  interest,  so  it 
must  be  the  wish  of  all,  that  for  these 
great  and  growing  evils  some  remedy 
should  be  adopted. 

In  presuming  to  brins  forward  a  matter 
of  so  difficult  and  comptex  a  nature,  much 
apology  on  my  part  is  necessary.    I  have 

*  From  the  original  edition  printed  fiir 
J.  Belli  Oxford-streeu 
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not,  however,  had  the  rashness  to  enter 
on  it  as  a  volunteer :  it  is  undertaken  at 
the  express  instance  of  my  constituents, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  promise  which  I 
made  to  them.  I  have  not  ventured  to 
take  it  up  till  I  had  ascertained  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  no  such  intention, 
and  till  all  hope  had  ceased  of  any  gen- 
tleman, more  competent  to  the  task, 
engaging  in  it. 

in  the  north-western  counties,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle, 
great  inconvenience  is  sustained  from  the 
influK  of  Irish  and  Scotch  in  search  of 
employment :  failing  io  this,  they  become 
a  charge  to  the  rates,  and  after  forty  days 
residence  are  not  removable.  Two  several 
bills  were  introduced  into  this  House  for 
relieving  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom 
from  the  burthen  of  these  settlers.  It 
was  imputed  to  me,  that  I  was  instru- 
mental in  defeating  these  two  bills,  and  I 
do  admit  that,  great  as  were  the  evils 
which  they  were  intended  to  cure,  they 
appeared  to  me  measures  so  unjust  and 
oppressive,  as  not  to  deserve  the  coun- 
tenance of  parliament.*  To  procure  the 
relief  which  the  case  required,  a  material 
change  in  the  law  of  settlements  must 
have  been  effected,  and  the  difficulties  at- 
tending this  were  not  much  less  than 
those  which  a  review  of  the  whole  system 
imposes. 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  all 
measures  of  this  importance  should  origi- 
nate under  the  sanction  of  government : 
their  channels  of  information  are  so  much 
more  numerous  and  accurate,  and  the 
support  which  they  are  enabled  to  give  to 
measures  which  must  be  attended  with 
numerous  obstacles,  is  much  more  likely 
to  overcome  them.  Still  I  am  bound,  in 
justice,  to  return  the  noble  lord  my  thanks 
for  the  ready  support  which  he  has  been 
disposed  to  give,  in  order  to  bring  before 
the  House  the  plan  which  I  mean  to  pro- 
pose. The  subject  is  one,  undoubtedly, 
unconnected  with  all  party  feelings,  and 
requires  the  aid  and  support  of  the  abili- 
ties on  all  sides  the  House,  which  it  shall 
be  my  object  to  obtain.  The  call,  on 
the  part  of  the  country,  on  this  House, 
to  go  into  an  inquiry  on  the  poor  laws, 
has  been  general:  I  trust,  therefore, 
however  unequal  to  the  task,  that  I  shall 

*  Power  was  given  to  overseer;  to  re- 
move any  native  of  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
who  might  appear  to  them  likely  to  be- 
come cbti^eable. 


meet  widi  indulgence  proportioned  to  ita 
difficulties.  With  the  aid  of  a  committee 
composed  of  gentlemen  most  conversant 
with  the  subject,  a  biH  may,  I  flatter 
myself,  be  formed,  which  may  afford  a 
remedy  for  the  existing  evils* 

In  this  late  period  of  the  sessions,  it  is 
true,  much  progress  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  made.  Personal  considerations 
would  have  led  me  to  postpone  the  mea* 
sure,  in  order  to  have  employed  the  in* 
terval  in  seeking  more  information :  de* 
sirous,  however,  of  complying  with  the 
earnestly  expressed  wish  of  many  re* 
spected  individuals,  and  entertaining  the 
hope,  that  the  plan  when  made  public 
may  excite  the  attention  of  others,  so  as 
to  aid  the  labours  of  the  committee  in  the 
next  sessions,  I  have  determined  now  to 
propose  it. 

I  shall  first  shortly  advert  to  the  plans 
of  those  who  have  preceded  me.  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  Mr.  East  had  each  bestowed 
much  time  and  •  attention  on  the  subject : 
on  their  suggestions  some  important  alte- 
rations have  been  made.  The  merit  of 
these  I  propose  not  to  question ; — the 
radical  defects  of  the  system  were  not  to 
be  cured  by  palliatives,  however  wisely 
imagined ;  and,  in  fact,  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  poor  laws  have  since  rapidly 
augmented. 

Mr.  Pitt's  splendid  talents  will  not  be 
questioned  by  those  most  adverse  to  his 
political  conduct.  The  magnitude  of  the 
evils  just  alluded  to,  induced  him  to 
undertake  the  application  of  a  remedy, 
but  his  bill  did  not,  I  believe,  even  travel 
into  a  committee,  and  he  himself  was  con- 
vinced of  its  inadequacy.  More  recently, 
a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  whose 
great  abilities  and  indeutigable  attention 
pointed  him  out  above  all  others  as  the 
fittest  person  for  this  undertaking,  was 
not  more  successful.  The  able  and 
eloquent  speech  of  Mr.  Whitbread  on  the 
occasion  will  be  a  lasting  monument  t# 
his  memory,  equally  creditable  to  his 
head  and  heart;  valuable  also,  as  it  affords 
convincing  evidence,  that  he  viewed  the 
source  of  the  evil  in  the  poor  laws  tfaem^ 
selves.  The  remedies  proposed  by  him 
were  the  extension  of  education  to  the 
poor,  and  a  national  saving  bank.  The 
views  of  sir  William  Pulteney,  which  Mr« 
MalUius  seems  also  to  have  adopted,  were 
to  fix  the  amount  of  the  sura  raised  in 
each  parish,  and  to  take  off  annoally  a 
certain  proportioni  till  the  wbolo  was 
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annihilated,  and  thus  to  let  the  poor  laws 
expire.  The  plans  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  East,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  were 
designed  to  regulate  indeed,  but  to  main- 
tain the  present  system  ;  those  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Pulteney,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr. 
Malthus  aimed  at  its  abolition.  With  the 
latter  gentleman  I  perfectly  agree,  think- 
log,  that  nothing  less  than  a  total  change 
of  system  can  cure  the  evil.  The  abuse 
of  the  poor  laws  has  transferred  from  the 
individual  to  the  public,  not  merely  the 
charge  of  providing  for  the  casu^ties  and 
inisfortuoes  incident  to  humanity,  but  for 
tbe  direct  consequences  of  men's  vice  and 
folly.  Economy  and  forethought  are 
banished;  improvidence  and  immorality 
encouraged.  To  restore  the  respectability 
and  the  happiness  of  the  inferior  classes, 
they  must  be  brought  back  to  those 
manners  from  which  they  have  swerved. 
Their  general  good  sense  I  think  as  highly 
of  as  any  man,  but,  misled  as  they  have 
been  hj  depending  on  parochial  relief^  an 
immediate  and  complete  reformation  is 
not  ta  be  expected.  From  the  debasement 
which  has  arisen    out    of  that  system, 

gradually  operating  for  two  centuries, 
alf  that  period  may  perhaps  be  ncceasarv 
before  the  stain  can  be  removed,— untd 
this  can  be  effected  I  would  by  no  means 
recommend  any  other  than  a  gradual 
change  in  the  system.  In  place  of  the 
present  I  shall  recommend  another,  from 
the  adoption  of  which  the  same  mis- 
chievous effects  may  be  hoped  not  to 
result.  The  present  fabric  is  too  massy 
to  be  at  once  removed,  but  it  may  be  bv 
degrees  undermined,  and  another  substi- 
tuted. 

The  statute  of  the  4Sd  Elizabeth  has, 
irhether  intended  or  not,  given  to  every 
poor  roan  now  in  existence  a  perfect  right 
of  maintenance.  This  right  1  admit  to 
its  utmost  extent:  to  innovate  on  it,  I 
also  admit,  the  fullest  proof  must  be  ad- 
duced, that  the  change  is  for  the  poor 
man's  own  benefit.  Conscientiously  satis- 
fied that  such  ample  proof  can  be  offered 
before  a  committee,  the  first  step  I  appre- 
hend will  be  its  appointment.  Evioence 
may  there  be  adduced,  that  the  effect  of 
the  present  system  is  to  degrade  the  poor 
man  as  well  in  his  own  estinuition  as  in 
that  of  the  persons  on  whom  the  charge 
of  maintaining  him  is  devolved,— *that  his 
happiness  is  at  an  end^his  existence  em- 
bittered. '  The  relief  bestowed  on  him 
may  remove  indeed  the  cravings  of  hanger, 
bat  it  ii  At  the  expense  of  all  the  best 
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feelings  of  his  nature.  To  restore  inde- 
pendence of  mind  to  the  labouring  classes 
IS  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  every 
plan  for  bettering  their  situation.  Need 
there  be  any  other  proof  requisite  of  this 
than  the  superiority  of  our  people,  on  tbe 
whole,  over  every  other  nation.  Whence 
does  this  arise?  Is  it  not  among  the 
blessed  fruits  of  our  free  constitution,  in- 
spiring independence  of  mind  and  action, 
giving  consequence  in  his  own  eyes  to 
every  member  of  the  community  ?  Henco 
has  arisen  the  glory,  the  pre-eminence  of 
England.  Extinguish  the  vital  spark  of 
liberty,  destroy  the  political  character  of 
the  people,  and  we  shall  soon  sink  to  a 
level  with  countries  groaning  under  des- 
potism !  Is  it  then  consistent  either  with 
sound  policy,  or  with  humanity,  that  three 
millions  of  people,  or  nearly  a  third  of  our 
population,  should  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  degraded  state  of  pauperism  i  The 
loss  of  public  estimation  takes  away  a 
principal  incentive  to  right  action,  and 
lessens  the  influence  of  moral  principle, 
which  places  the  reward  of  merit  in  the 
esteem  of  the  virtuous.  On  this  ground, 
beyond  all  others,  does  this  measure  press 
itself  on  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

The  sums  now  Collected  for  the  poor 
are  an  intolerable  burthen:  the  indus- 
trious, who  are  now  compelled  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  idle  and  the 
profligate,  though  their  utmost  exertions 
are  hardly  adequate  to  procure  support  to 
their  own  families,  are  daily  depressed 
into  the  class  of  paupers.  It  will  not  be 
questioned  by  those  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  past  and  present  state  of  tbe 
poor,  that  their  moral  condition  has  under- 
gone a  most  unfavourable  change,  and  par- 
ticularly wichin  the  last  fi^v  yean,  during 
which  period  the  sum  collected  for  their 
maintenance  has  quadrupled.  The  in- 
creased wealth  of  the  nation,  advancing 
their  wages,  has  at  the  same  time  les- 
sened their  happiness.  By  destroying 
the  principle  of  economv  their  wants  have 
augmented  beyond  their  earnings.  The 
present  moment  has  acquired  undue  pre- 
ference, as  compared  with  the  future 
Much  is  this  change  to  be  lamented,  as  it 
operates  on  their  moral  and  philosophical 
happiness.  Moral  happiness  dwells  m  the 
mind ;  philosophical  happiness  consists  in 
wanting  little:  in  contradiction  to  it, 
worldly  or  vulgar  happiness  is  to  want  and 
enjoy  much.— Thus  it  will  be  invariably 
found,  that  where  the  earnings  are  greatest 
the  forethought  is  least.    I  have  had  an 
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opportunity  of  being  convinced,  tho- 
roughly, of  this  fact,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  employing  two  distinct  classes 
of  persons ;  one,  miners,  whose  earnings 
are  from  20j.  to  30*.  a  week ;  the  other, 
agricultural  labourers,  whose  wages  vary 
from  \0s,  to  15^.  Whilst  those  with  the 
larger  wages  are  perpetually  contracting 
debts  with  all  those  with  whom  they  deal, 
the  others  pay  their  way,  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance, at  the  same  time,  of  possessing 
more  comforts.  The  want  of  economy 
is  the  source  of  misery:  the  poor-rates, 
which  have  this  direct  tendency,  have 
therefore  had  the  effect,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  poor, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  waste  the 
wealth  of  the  public. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  found  any  part 
of  the  plan  proposed  on  the  existing  poor 
laws,  but  rather  to  anticipate  their  speedy 
extinction,  or,  at  least,  to  confine  their 
operation  to  the  relief  of  the  description 
of  poor  designated  by  the  43d  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  trouble  the 
House  with  more  than  a  very  cursory 
view  of  their  rise  and  progress,  in  order  to 
show  their  effect  in  destroying  the  com- 
forts and  happiness  of  those  whom  tbey 
have  been  applied  to  relieve. 

The  emancipation  of  the  labourer  from 
feudal  bondage  caused  numbers  to  quit 
their  former  habitations,  with  the  hope  of 
bettering  their  condition.  Those  who 
were  disappointed  in  procuring  employ, 
were  driven  to  seek  a  precarious  subsis- 
tence on  charity.  By  these  means  men- 
dicity was  increased  to  a  degree  occa- 
sioning great  inconveniences  to  society, 
and  the  most  severe  sufferings  to  large 
classes  of  persons.  This  produced  a 
variety  of  statutes,  permitting  begging  of 
alms,  and  enjoining  charity  towards  the 
indigent.  The  author  of  the  Mirror  states, 
that  by  the  common  law,  the  poor  were 
ordered  to  be  subsisted  by  parsonSi  rec- 
tors of  the  church,  and  the  parishioners, 
so  that  none  of  them  die  for  default  of 
subsistence.  In  what  a  state  must  so- 
ciety then  have  been,  to  induce  the  legis- 
lature to  enforce  charity  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment !  The  dissolution  of  monasteries  ren- 
dered the  situation  of  the  people  still  more 
deplorable,  and  augmented  the  number 
of  mendicants.*    To  what  an  extremity 
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'  It  is  curious/*  says  Dr.  Burns,  in 
his  History  on  the  Poor  Laws,  <'  to  ob- 
serve the  progress,  by  what  natural  steps 
and   advances  the   compulsory  niaiDte- 


this  at  length  had  come,  may  be  inferred 
from  a  statute  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  £award  6th,  <*  It  is  enacted^ 
thar  if  any  one  shall  be  idle  for  the  space 
of  three  days,  he  jnay  be  seized  and  set  to 
work :  if  he  attempt  to  escape,  and  shall 
be  absent  for  the  space  of  fourteen  davs* 
and  then  retaken,  he  shall  be  branaed 
with  the  letter  IS,  and  become  the  slave  of 
his  employer.*'  Miserable  must  hare 
been  the  state  of  the  country  when  such 
an  inhuman  remedy  could  be  suggested. 
This  statute  remained  in  force  for  near 
four  years ;  a  dreadful  monument  of  the 
misery  of  the  times,  and  of  the  little  con- 
sideration paid  to  the  voice  of  humanity. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  state 
of  the  poor  often  occupied  the  attention 
of  parliament:  in  the  43d  year  of  her 
reign  was  passed  that  statute  on  which  the 
present  svstem  of  poor  laws  is  founded. 
It  is  highly  important  to  attend  to  the 
terms  of  the  enactment  by  which  relief  is 
granted.  "  For  the  necessary  relief  of 
lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other 
among  them  being  poor  and  not  able  to 
work ;  and  also  of  putting  out  such  chil* 
dren  to  be  apprentices/' 

Such  others  amongst  them  being  un- 
able to  work  can  only  be  construed  to  re- 
late to  the  preceding  description  of  lame, 
blind,  &c.  yet,  strange  as  the  construction 
appears,  it  has  been  made  the  foundation 
on  which  maintenance  is  granted  to  all 
classes  of  persons.  The  indigent,  the 
idle,  the  prcmigate,  have  all  eqUal  claims 
for  support :  distinction  between  vic^  and 
virtue  there  is  none. 

If  a  doubt  can  remain  on  the  mind  of 
any  one  as  to  the  views  with  which  this 
statute  was  framed,  I  would  refer  them  to 
the  sum  fixed,  beyond  which  no  parish 
could  be  assessed :  this  was  restricted  to 
sixpence  in  the  pound  on  the  value  of 
rateable  property.  If  we  consider  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom  to  have  at 
that  time  amounted  to  five  millions,  and 
every  parish  rated  to  the  utmost,  it  would 
have  amounted  to  one  hundredth  part,  or 
fifty  thousand  pounds.  Most  probably, 
it  aid  not  r^ach  half  this  sum,  or  above 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  I  conceive 
this  as  affording  complete  evidence  of  the 
limited  extent  to  which  parliament  in- 
tended that  the  system  should  be  carried* 

nance  becomes  established.  First  the 
poor  were  restrained  from  begging  at 
large,  and  were  confined  to  beg  withia 
certain  districts.    Next  the  several  hun- 
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I  qaettioa  not  the  humanity  of  those 
who  have  conttrued  it  to  differently  from 
the  sound  policy  on  which  it  was  enacted. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  the  results 
have  turned  out  so  contrary  to  their  in- 
tention. Little  did  they  suppose  the  ef- 
fect would  be  to  destroy  all  economy  and 
forethought,— transferring  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  labouring  classes  from  their 
own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  public. 
Yain  is  the  hope  of  bringing  the  law  back 
to  its  first  principles.  The  evils  resulting 
from  this  act  evidently  began  to  be  felt 
▼ery  shortly  after  its  passmg.  In  1680 
the  sum  raised  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
amounted  to  665,260/.  if  we  admit  the 
value  of  rateable  property  to  have  doubled 
in  the  eighty  years  from  1601,  and  to  have 
reached  ten  millions,  instead  of  being  one- 
fortieth,  or  more  probably  one-eightieth, 
it  was  become  one-fifteenth. 

The  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  le- 

dreds,  towns  corporate,  parishes,  hamlets, 
or  other  like  divisions,  were  required  to 
sustain  them  with  such  charitable  and 
voluntary  alms,  that  none  of  them,  of  ne- 
cessity, might  be  compelled  to  go  openly 
in  begging:  and  the  churchwardens  or 
other  substantial  inhabitants  were  to  make 
collections  for  them  with  boxes  on  Sun- 
days, and  otherwise,  by  their  discretion ; 
and  the  minister  was  to  take  all  opportu- 
nities to  exhort  and  siir  up  the  people  to 
be  liberal  and  bountiful.  Next,  houses 
were  to  be  provided  for  them,  by  the  de- 
votion of  good  people,  and  materials  to 
set  them  on  such  work  as  they  were  able 
to  perform.  Then  the  minister  after  the 
eospel  ever;^  Sunday  was  specially  to  ex- 
Eort  the  parishioners  to  a  liberal  contribu- 
tion. Next  the  collectors  for  the  poor, 
on  a  certain  Sunday  in  every  year,  imme- 
diately after  divine  service,  were  to  take 
down  in  writing  what  every  person  was 
willing  to  give  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and 
if  any  should  be  obstinate  and  refuse  to 
ffive,  the  minister  was  gently  to  exhort 
bim;  if  still  he  refused,  the  minister  was 
to  certify  such  refusal  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  the  bishop  was  to  send  for 
and  exhort  him  in  like  manner;  then  the 
bishop  was  to  certify  the  same  to  the  jus- 
tices m  sessions,  was  again  sently  to  hear 
and  persuade  him;  and,  nnally,  if  he 
would  not  be  persuaded,  then  they  were 
to  assess  hira  what  they  thought  reason- 
able towards  the  relief  of  the  poor.  And 
thin  brought  on  the  general  assestmeaty  in 
Ihc  Uth  year  of  queea  ElizabetL** 


giblature  arc  strongly  marked  by  the  acts 
of  the  8th  and  9th  of  William  and  Mary, 
for  badging  the  poor.  The  extreme  se- 
verity of  the  law  shows  how  grievous  the 
burthens  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
were  felt,  and  that  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  check  the  evil  by  attaching  degra* 
dation  to  pauperism.  The  humanity  of 
later  times  has  removed  it  from  the  sta- 
tute book:  the  extent  of  the  evil  had 
long  rendered  the  enforcing  it  impracti- 
cable. The  act  is  so  strong  a  proof  of  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  the  mischievous  effects 
of  the  system,  that  1  cannot  omit  reciting 
a  part  of  it  to  the  House. 

**  Every  such  person  as  shall  be  upon 
the  collections  and  receive  relief  of  any 
parish  or  place,  and  the  wife  and  children 
of  any  such  person  cohabiting  in  the  same 
house  (such  child  only  excepted  as  shall 
be  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
permitted  to  live  at  home,  in  order  to  at- 
tend an  impotent  and  helpless  parent), 
shall  upon  tne  shoulder  of  the  right  sleeve 
of  the  uppermost  garment,  in  an  open 
and  visible  manner,  wear  a  large  roman  P, 
together  with  the  first  letter  of  the  name 
of  the  parish  or  place  whereof  such  poor 
person  is  an  inhabitant,  cut  either  in  red 
or  bloe  cloth,  as  by  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  shall  be  directed :  and  if  any  such 
poor  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  wear 
any  such  badge  or  mark,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  one  justice  to  punish  such  offender,  ei« 
ther  by  ordering  his  allowance  to  be  abridg- 
ed, suspended,  or  withdrawn  or  otherwise  by 
committing  him  to  the  house  of  correction 
to  be  whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labour, 
not  exceeding  twenty-one  days:  and  if 
any  churchwarden  or  overseer  shall  relieve 
any  such  poor  person  not  wearing  such 
badge,  ana  be  thereof  convicted  on  oath 
of  one  witness,  before  one  justice,  he  shall 
forfeit  twenty  shillings  by  distress,  half  to 
the  informer  and  halt  to  the  pour." 

From  year  to  year  the  maladv  has  been 
augmenting.  The  amount  of  the  poor 
rates  in  1760  was  not  quite  two  millions: 
in  the  last  fifty-six  years  they  have  qua* 
drupled.  It  will  not,  I  believe,  be  difficult 
to  assign  the  causes  that  have  prt»duced 
this  melancholy  change,  presenting  us 
with  such  an  accumulated  proitpcct  of  hu- 
man misery.  From  1760  we  may  date  a 
ereat  revolution  in  the  state  of  the  country; 
from  that  period  we  began  to  become  a 
great  manufacturing  nation ;  agriculture 
shortly  after  declined.  By  the  poliliciant 
of  those  days  it  was  viewed  as  a  subordi- 
nate object.    The  wealth  of  the  country 
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was  doubtlessly  rapidly  augmented:  luxury 
spread  its  baleful  influence  through  all 
ranks  of  society.  The  price  of  labour 
rose,  and  the  earnings  of  the  working 
classes  were  increased,  though  not  their 
happiness.  The  demand  for  workmen  in 
the  various  manufactories  transferred  to 
them  numbers  from  the  peaceful  occupa- 
tion of  agriculture.  The  habits  of  their 
former  lives  were  soon  lost :  higher  wages 
were  obtained,  more  expensive  habits  ac- 
quired, and  no  thought  taken,  or  provision 
made,  for  any  reverse.  Temporary  de- 
pressions of  trade  occurred ;  the  numbers 
that  were  thus  at  once  exposed  to  hunger 
and  the  extreme  of  misery  were  too  great 
for  private  benevolence  to  succour:  so  nu- 
merous were  the  demands  for  parochial 
relief,  that  all  sense  of  shame  was  lost 
sight  of.  The  plague  is  not  more  rapid  in 
Its  progress  than  this  malady  has  proved 
itself.  The  example  of  one  great  town 
quickly  extended  to  another,  and  in  a 
short  period  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom. 
To  so  shameless  a  pitch  is  it  now  arrived, 
that  pauperism  is  contemplated  and  calcu- 
lated on  in  the  very  outset  of  life :  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  of  parties  apply- 
ing immediately  after  being  married  for 
relief  from  the  parish.  What  was  strictly 
jthesole  inheritance  of  misery  is  now  indis- 
criminately claimed  as  a  right  appertaining 
to  all. 

Amongst  the  agricultural  classes  this 
contagion  has  been  spread  by  other  means. 
Motives  not  creditable  to  the  parties  have 
contributed  to  their  debasement ;  with  a 
view  of  keeping  down  wages  parochial  re- 
lief was  resorted  to.  The  price  of  grain 
was  taken  as  the  barometer.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  considered  what  was 
likely  to  result  from  a  practice  so  degradfng: 
by  thus  rendering  the  labourer  dependent, 
and  compelling  him  to  look  to  others  and 
not  to  his  own  endeavours  for  support,  all 
economy  and  forethought  vanisned ;  to 
husband  his  little  gains  was  to  relinquish 
his  own  enjoyments  for  the  benefit  of  a 
parish*  This  sacrifice  of  independence 
was  attended  at  the  commencement  with 
regret ;  the  opinion  and  respect  of  neigh- 
bours were  a  strong  tie,  and  operated  to 
keep  alive  the  feelings  of  independency, 
when  no  such  medns  were  resorted  to,  till 
the  late  years  of  scarcity ;  these  have 
nearly  extinguished  that  honest  pride  that 
called  forth  great  exertion  rather  than 
submit  to  pauperism.  The  mistaken  views 
cf  some,  together  with  misfortunes  of  the 
times,  and  the  effects  of  axamplei  have 


nearly  reduced  the  whole  of  the  working 
classes  to  a  state  of  pauperism;  every  sen- 
timent of  shame  is  lost  sieht  of,  and  with 
it  all  consideration  beyond  that  of  the  pre- 
sent moment.     To  stop  the  progress  of 
this  alarming  malady,  in  modem  times,  ex- 
pedients have  been  resorted  to  which  bear 
a  strong  analogy  ta  the  policy  which  pro- 
duced the  act  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  I  mean  the  erection  of 
workhouses  for  the  reception  of  the  poor* 
The  principal  object  of  these  receptacles 
seems  to  have  been  not  to  accommodate  the 
needy,  but  to  deter  them  from  applying 
for  relief:   as  a  preliminary  every  domes* 
tic  comfort  was  to  be  sacrificed — their  lit- 
tle property  seised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parish— -every  hope  of  returning  to  their 
own  fireside  extinguished.    Who  can  view 
these  mansions  of  misery  without  horror  i 
This  springs  from  that  radical  error  in  the 
administration  of  the  poor  laws  which  con- 
founds vice  and  virtue,  and  equally  entitles 
both  to  relief.    To  guard  against  the  idle 
and  the  profligate,  the  unfortunate  are  the 
victims*    Every  feeling  heart  must  deplore 
that  a  fellow  creature  should  be  exposed 
to  such  a  cruel  alternative. 

The  best  regulated  poor  houses  present 
a  dreadful  state  of  existence— a  society 
with  no  one  common  bond  of  feeling— 
every  endearing  relation  destroyed.  In 
its  place  a  principle  of  savage  selfishness 
pervading  all  classes — engendering  mutual 
jealousy  and  hatred.  Age,  infirmity, 
youth,  idleness,  and  profligacy  indiscrimi- 
nately huddled  together.  Can  any  mortal 
contemplate  such  a  conclusion  of  life,  and 
not  bless  the  attempt  to  preserve  him  from 
it  ?  I  put  it  to  every  gentleman's  feelings 
who  hears  me,  if  he  can  doubt  the  poor  of 
England  will  hail  any^  change  of  system 
which  will  in  its  operation  secure  to  them 
the  enjoyment  of  their  peaceful  habitations 
and  domestic  comforts  ?  Yes,  they  will 
gratefully  acknowledge  to  God  and  you 
the  escape  from  this  misery,  which  the 
poor  laws  now  hang  over  their  head. 

Every  motive  of  humanity  as  well  as  po- 
licy calls  on  us  to  endeavour  to  devise 
means  for  securing  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  fellow-creatures  from  the  degraded  si- 
tuation to  which  they  are  reduced.  Eight 
millions  expended,  and  that  without  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  one  individual 
who  participates  in  it.  If  the  evil  is  suf- 
fered to  proceed,  the  whole  industry  and 
revenue  of  the  country  will  be  inadequate 
to  support  the  poor — not  a  comfortable, 
happy,  but  a  dissatisfied  and  degraded 
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poor,  who  dUcover  when  it  is  too  late, 
that  improvidence  and  want  of  economj, 
which  makes  them  a  burthen  toothers, robs 
them  of  every  comfort  of  life/ 

Such  are  the  baneful  effects  of  these 
laws,  their  contaminating  influence  is  felt 
by  idl  ranks.  In  the  higher  orders  it  has 
lessened  those  feelings  of  compassion  and 
interest  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
felt  for  the  afflicted :  the  resources  of  a 
parish  suspend  the  claims  of  charity. 

In  destroying  this  system  you  will  render 
mankind  more  alive  to  the  feelings  of  be- 
nevolence ;  every  one  will  then  find  he  has 
a  duty  to  perform,  which  under  existihg 
circumstances  he  may  consider  as  not  im- 
periously binding  on  him. 

A  sum  of  eight  millions  judiciously  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  the  really  necessitous 
and  industrious  poor  would  extend  the 
scale  of  comforts,  which  might  be  afforded 
them  infinitely  beyond  whatever  has  yet 
been  in  contemplation  or  practice. 

The  labouring  classes  of  Great  Britain 
are,  at  the  bottom,  a  reflecting  and  moral 
people,  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  any  plan  proposed  for  their  bene- 
fit. They  will  not  be  slow  in  appreciating 
the  advantages  of  depending  on  their  own 
exertions  rather  than  trusting  to  those  of 
others.  I  may  be  too  sanguine  in  the 
views  I  have  taken :  my  firm  belief,  how- 
ever, is  that  some  plan  founded  on  the 
principles*  which  will  govern  what  I  shall 
nave  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the 
House,  would  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  lower  orders. 
Ko  period,  fur  the  discussion  of  this  mo- 
mentous question  can  be  more  favourable 
than  the  present.  Splendid  as  is  the  re- 
nown which  the  nation  has  acquired  by  its 
naval  and  military  exploits,  the^e  will  not 
form  the  most  brilliant  and  striking  feature 
in  the  future  history  of  the  present  times. 
The  admiration  of  succeeding  ages  will  be 
directed  to  that  revolution  that  has  and  is 
operating  on  the  moral  state  of  man  by 
the  system  of  education  introduced  by 
Bell  II nd  Lancaster,  which  in  its  progress 
will  multiply  the  happiness  of  every  suc- 
ceeding Hge  by  increasing  its  habits  of 
virtue  ami  probity.  In  twenty  years  we 
may  fairly  ((in template  that  there  will 
scarce  b*'  an  individual  to  be  found  who 
will  not  p(>^<.cg^  the  means  of  tnaking  him- 
self BCqu  iinti'd  with  his  duty  to  God  and 
man. 

The  blessed  effects  of  a  general  system 
of  education,  I  hold  equally  high  with  Mr. 
Whiibread,  and  consider  it  as  uie  loonda* 
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tion  on  which  is  to  be  built  any  system  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
England.  Whatever  can  lead  men  to  curb 
their  passions  and  teach  them  to  oppose 
the  future  to  the  present,  must  be  attended 
with  the  most  important  results  to  their 
happiness. 

Disposed  as  I  am  to  look  to  education 
as  a  most  powerful  auxiliary,  so  great  is 
the  evil  with  which  we  have  to  contend, 
that  it  would  not,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
be  safe  to  confide  in  any  plan  that  did  not 
offer  not  only  an  equal,  but  extended  scale 
of  support  for  the  afflicted. 

I  am  neither  called  on  nor  disposed  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  any  abstract 
principles.  It  matters  not  whether  every 
human  being  be  entitled  to  a  support  from 
the  produce  of  the  earth ;  or  that  the  most 
imperious  duty  on  man  after  the  payment 
of  debts  is  the  exercise  of  charity.  I  am 
disposed  to  allow  every  latitude  that  can 
be  required  to  the  claims  of  misery,  and 
to  agree  that  the  exercise  of  benevolence 
is  the  highest  source  of  human  enjoyment. 

Nor  is  the  axiom  less  true  that  it  is  an 
imperious  duty,  binding  on  every  mortal, 
to  exert  his  utmost  endeavours  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  those  he  has  coo- 
tributed  to  bring  into  the  world.  By  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  man  is  ordained  to  earn 
his  bread.  No  claim  can  honestly  be  set 
up  for  relief  till  every  effort  has  been 
made  and  failed.  The  neglect  of  this  prin- 
ciple has  brought  on  the  nation  fhe  evils 
it  now  endures;  unless  the  consent  and 
opinion  of  the  working  classes  can  be 
brought  back  to  a  recognition  of  this  truth, 
it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  relief  from  any 
remedy  that  can  be  proposed. 

To  one  half  of  the  empire  only  do  the 
poor  laws  extend.  Great  as  is  the  scale 
of  misery  that  unfortunately  prevails  in 
Ireland,  constant  and  unceasmg  as  are  the 
claims  for  relief,  the  appeal  is  never  with- 
out effect.  To  the  honour  of  that  country 
its  charity  is  unbounded.  The  stream  of 
benevolence  flows  unceasingly,  the  indi- 
gent themselves  view  it  as  an  indispen- 
sable duty  not  to  refuse  their  mite*  This 
affords  a  proof  that  when  there  is  no  other 
provision  than  that  of  charity,  all  are  dis- 
posed to  exercise  it. 

In  Scotland  the  number  of  parochial 
poor  is  about  one  in  sixty.  The  whole 
poor  of  that  country  are  calculated  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  thousand.  The  ex- 
penditure for  their  support  supposed  to 
be  about  S/.  each,  and  the  total  expense 
not   exceeding  ISOflOOl.     Nothing  can 
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afford  a  stronger  proof  of  the  influence  of 
moral  and  philosophical  principles  on  the 
conduct  and  character  of  a  nation,  than 
this  view  of  the  labouring  classes  presents. 
Voluntary  charity  is  in  most  instances 
adequate  to  all  the  claims  of  the  unfortu- 
nate. T^e  scale  of  crime  is  as  narrowed 
as  that  of  necessity.  Education  and  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  religion  produce 
the  happiest  effects  on  the  condition  of 
the  lower  orders  in  that  country,  and  en- 
courages us  in  looking  to  the  same  effects 
from  recurrence  to  the  same  means.  Had 
our  system  of  poor  laws  extended  to  that 
country,  its  inhabitants  would  have  been 
equal  sharers  in  the  misery  which  has  re- 
aulted  from  them  in  this  country.  A  cor- 
roborating proof  of  this  arises  in  a  parish 
in  Durofriesshire,  where  they  have  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  amount- 
ing to  between  two  and  three  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants in  this  parish  is  supposed  to  be 
nearly  eight  hundred,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  are  in  a  state  of  pauperism,  de- 
pending on  charity  for  their  support.  An 
adjoining  parish  has  a  population  of  2,500 
souls,  and  there  are  in  it  but  two  paupers- 
Can  any  thing  afford  a  more  incontestable 
proof  of  the  destructive  effects  arising  out 
of  a  state  of  dependance,  from  the  poor 
looking  to  any  means  of  support  besides 
those  arising  from  their  own  industry, 
prudence,  and  forethought.  I  might  rest 
the  whole  argument  on  the  propriety  of 
destroying  the  poor  laws,  on  this  singular 
instance  of  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
labouring  poor  transferring  the  care  of 
providing  for  themselves  to  others.  So 
destructive  is  the  principle,  that  it  operates 
an  entire  change  in  the  national  character. 

I  beg  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House  a  petition  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  from  the  rope-makers  at 
Chatham,  complaining  that  the  superan- 
nuation pension  of  from  15  to  20  pounds 
per  annum  was  inadequate  to  their  sup- 
port, and  did  not  prevent  their  often  be- 
coming chargeable  to  the  parish.  This  is 
a  further  proof  of  the  consequences  of 
transferring  to  others  the  care  of  our  own 
concerns.  Reliance  on  these  funds  de- 
stroys that  prudent  forethought  that  can 
alone  keep  the  lower  orders  txom  a  state 
of  dependance. 

To  the  fostering  care  and  attention  of  a 
right  honourable  gentleman  (I  mean  Mr. 
1^,066 )  in  tlie  establishment  of  Friendly 
Societies  much  praise  is  due.  I  am  sen- 
aible  they  have  been  of  gceat  national  ser- 


vice.   At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted  that  the  system  is  liable  to  great 
objections.    In  the  6rst  plaqe  the  relief 
they  afford  is  in  very  many  cases  inade- 
quate to  the  necessities  of  the  party,  and 
compels  a  recourse  to  parochial  assistance, 
which  is  destructive  of  the  first  and  noost 
important  principle.    The  loss  of  time  and 
consequent  expense  attending  these  esta- 
blishments are  serious  objections:  where 
the  payment  of  every  member  is  alike,  it 
is  in  vain  they  can  be  expected  to  consent 
the  allowances  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  individual  wants  of  the  party.     The 
present  moment  outweighs  all  considera- 
tions for  the  future.  1  have  often  attempted 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  giving 
with  some  regard  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, but  could  never  succeed. 

I  now  come  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  plan  I  would  with  great  de- 
ference suggest  as  a  substitute  for  the 
poor  laws.  It  may  probably  entitle  it  to 
a  more  favourable  reception  when  I  state 
that  it  is  not  founded  on  mere  theory.  It 
has  the  experience  of  upwards  of  thirty 
years  to  plead,  in  which  period  it  has 
raised  above  20,000/.  Much  individual 
misery  has  been  solaced,  tl>e  pressure  on 
the  parties  has  been  light,  and  but  for 
this  compulsive  forethought,  probably  the 
whole,  or  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  this 
sum  had  been  wa<ited  or  spent  in  public 
houses.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  from 
drunkenness  arises,  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, the  miseries  of  the  lower  orders. 
Few  who  would  not  be  enabled,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  part  of  what  is  spent  in  the 
destruction  of  their  health  and  the  happi- 
ness of  their  families,  to  provide  an  ample 
fund  for  the  casualties  of  life.  The  work- 
men employed  in  the  Workington  and 
Harrington  collieries  are  constrained  to 
contribute  6(f.  a  week  to  a  fund  for  their 
mutual  support — the  proprietor  paying  a 
third  of  the  sum  subscribed.  The  scale 
of  weekly  relief  is  considerable ;  in  case 
of  serious  accident  the  party  has  a  guinea 
in  advance  to  supply  immediate  wants, 
medical  assistance  is  provided*  A  sum  of 
money  is  given  on  the  death  of  parent  or 
children.  A  committee  chosen  by  the 
workmen  have  the  management  of  the 
funds,  and  is  presided  over  by  an  agent. 
In  this  point  1  must  admit  it  has  been 
failing.  The  strict  application  of  relief  to 
proper  objects  has  seldom  been  sufficiently 
attended  too.  Indeed  it  was  scarce  to  be 
expected  that  the  committee  would  charge 
itself  jnrith  the  odium  of  detecting  their 
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ioamedtate  comrades.  Thers  wanted  some 
other  interests  to  keep  that  watchful  at* 
tention  which  could  alone  prevent  frauds 
and  imposition.  Though  it  has  n?t  done 
all  the  good  it  was  capable  of,  it  has  been 
of  infinite  service  to  the  individuals,  and 
of  great  benefit  to  the  parish.*  It  may 
be  asked,  are  not  the  wages  higher  in  con- 
sequepce  of  the  payment  of  6^.  a  week  to 
this  fund  i  I  answer  no ;  I  rather  believe 
that  if  the  funds  had  been  more  prudently 
managed,  it  would  have  been  a  powerful 
inducement  in  drawing  men  to  the  works. 
1  have  seldom  heard  in  the  long  period  of 
SS  years,  an  objection  made  to  the  pay- 
ment, though  the  men  came  from  all  quar- 
ters, manv  of  them  without  any  intention 
of  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
employ.  This  indeed  encourages  me  to 
believe  there  would  be  less  objection  to 
such  payments  than  might  at  first  sight 
be  supposed.  It  is  fVom  conviction  of 
individual  benefit  that  weighs  with  the 
parties,  not  personal  influence,  as  might 
oe  supposed. 

Wnat  I  should  propose  (o  the  House 
would  be  that  every  individual  who  made 
any  profit  or  advantage  of  his  labour, 
should  contribute  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  parish  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick- 
ness, age,  or  misfortufie,  for  the  cncou- 
ragement  of  industry  and  good  morals,  for 
a  general  plan  of  education,  and  such 
other  objects  as  might  be  conducive  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  labouring 
classes.  That  to  this  fund  capitalists  and 
property  should  contribute.  That  all  ranks 
and  classes  in  society  should  join  in  pro* 
noting  a  system  for  bettering  the  situa- 
tion and  increasing  the  comforts  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation. 

Suppoitng  the  conlrfimtions  to  be  as 
follows :— • 

697td53  fannliet  returned  aa 
eoqiloyod  m  agncoU 
tore  at  l^d.  per  fa- 
mily par  week. 1,S13|U7 

M5,58B  families  occapiad  in 
trade  mid  nsaaufao* 
toriei  at  I2d. 9^i,SS8 
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IfiaOfi^l  famttiee  conaUUitiDg  4|fil4,446 
a  popnlatioD  «f  up* 
muds  of  aavcD  mil- 

*  Sir  F.  Eden  has  in  bis  valmd>Ie  work 
on  Ihe  Poor,  noticed  the  Society^  as  has 
the  Board  of  Agriculture^ 


lions,  six  hundred 
thousand  seals. 

191»225  families  supporting 
themselves  by  trade 
or  income  at  4^.  per 
week    994,370 

191,225  families  of  privileged 
orders,  &c.  on  a  regu- 
lated scale  to  be  fix- 
ed by  reference  to 
the  assessed  taxes  at 
Ss 1,988,74a 


382,450  2,983,110 

At  1^.  per  head  paid  by  per- 
sons employing  workmen...  1,0^,611 

Id.  per  head  contributed  by 
property  now  rateable 1,054,611 


2,109,222 


By  labouring  classes  4,214,445 

By  other  classes   ...  2,982,110 

By  capital  and  land  2,109,222 

Total 9,305,777 


I  submit  this  only  as  a  cursory  riew  of 
the  subject,  to  show  what  an  enormoua 
sum  may  be  raised  by  calling  forth  the 
united  contributions  of  all  classes.  I 
have  considered  10^.  as  the  lowest  wagea 
that  the  labourer  would  receive.  Tho^ 
proportion  would  not  exceed  a  thirtieth  of 
their  gains.  All  should  contribute,  but 
none  in  a  higher  ratio.  The  contributions 
would  be  nearly  equal  from  those  who 
were  to  be  partakers  of  the  fund,  and 
those  who  must  be  considered  as  only  con-^ 
tributors  to  it,  with  a  view  of  augmenting 
the  general  state  of  happiness.  Such  a 
fund,  properly  administered,  could  not  fail 
of  extending  consolation  to  the  afBicted 
beyond  all  example.  Nor  would  the  ef- 
fects be  confined  to  those  merely  who 
were  objects  of  distress.  Rewards  for 
good  conduct  would  naturally  form  a  part 
of  a  plan  that  aimed  at  elevating  the  situ* 
ation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people* 
One  material  vice  of  the  old  system  must 
be  avoided.  Flagitious  conduct  or  con- 
viction of  crime  or  misdemeanor,  must 
exclude  such  individuals  from  being  sub- 
scribers to  the  parish  saving  fund.  Edu- 
cation should  be  universal.  The  House 
cannot  forget  the  frightful  picture  drawn 
of  the  state  of  education  in  the  metropolis, 
by  the  member  for  Winchelsca  (Mr. 
Brougham)  ;  though  I  trust  there  cannot 
be  any  tbing  like  »0,000  children  devoid 
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of  all  instruction.  If  it  exists  in  a  tenth 
part  it  is  sufficient  to  interest  every  friend 
to  humanity  in  applying  a  remedy. 

Encouraging  the  people  to  virtuous 
conduct,  inculcating  by  every  possible 
means  habits  of  frugality  and  forethought, 
would  be  the  primary  objects  to  be  aimed 
at.  I  am  sanguine  that  when  this  was 
fairly  understood  there  would  scarce  be 
found  an  individual  so  insensible  to  his  in- 
dividual happiness  as  to  withhold  the  sa- 
crifice of  a  pot  of  beer  to  secure  his  own 
independence 

The  success  of  this,  as  of  every  other 
plan  must  principally  depend  on  its  exe* 
cution.  I  confiaently  reckon  on  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  all  ranks.  The  evils 
of  the  old  system  are  universally  felt,  and 
when  the  task  of  bettering  the  situation 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community 
was  once  delected  by  the  legislature  to 
the  public,  that  philanthropy  and  spirit 
for  which  this  kingdom  is  so  conspicuous, 
would  unite  all  ranks  in  so  glorious  a  work 
as  that  of  promoting  national  happifiess. 
I  should  propose  the  government  of  these 
funds,  together  with  the  formation  of  rules 
And  regulations  to  be  observed,  to  be  vest- 
ed in  the  hands  of  a  committee.  This 
body  to  be  elected  from  the  labouring 
classes,  their  employers  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  landed  and  other  property. 
Each  parish  would  be  thus  at  liberty  to 
ado[)t  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
particular  situation  of  the  place  required. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  the 
House  with  all  the  details  that  may  be  re- 
quisite for  carrying  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion. I  should  recommend  the  rules  ap- 
proved by  each  committee  to  be  registered 
at  the  sessions,  in  order  that  any  party 
who  might  be  disposed  to  question  the 
propriety  of  them,  might  appeal  to  the 
sessions,  the  magistrates  having  authority 
to  quash,  but  not  to  enact — One  third 
part  of  the  committee  to  be  annually 
changed— -The  rules  to  be  revised  every 
fifth^ear,  so  as  to  keep  alive  a  constant  at- 
tention towards  perpetuating  the  system. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in 
legislation  to  determine  what  the  state 
ought  to  take  on  itself  to  direct  by  public 
wisdom,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave  to  in- 
dividual discretion. 

I  view  with  particular  complacency 
this  part  of  the  plan,  which  intrusts  to 
those  who  are  to  be  relieved,  a  lAare  in 
the  administration  of  their  funds.  I  con- 
aider  it  as  likely  to  contribute  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  tho  working  classet.    It 


presents  a  legitimate  object  of  ambition — 
one  fairly  within  their  reach — connected 
with  probity— 'the  reward  of  honesty  and 
good  moral  conduct.  The  influence  of 
honorary  distinctions  is  made  available  as 
the  highest  rewards  that  can  be  held  out 
for  acts  of  valour,  may  they  not  equally  be 
offered  as  the  recompence  to  virtue  i 

It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  incstioa- 
able  advantages  which  may  result  to  the 
nation  by  calling  into  action  all  its  worth 
and  abilities.  Fourteen  thousand  com- 
mittees, constituted  as  I  have  a  right  to 
suppose  they  would  be,  could  not  fail  of 
producing  such  a  code  of  laws  as  would 
embrace  every  object  calculated  for  pro- 
moting morals  and  industry,  and  consoling 
misery. 

The  intercourse  to  which  this  plan 
would  lead  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  in  society,  could  not  fail  of  being 
attended  with  the  roost  beneficial  results. 
Whilst  it  called  forth  the  interest  and  at- 
tention of  the  one  to  the  welfare  of  the 
other,  it  would  increase  the  sentiments  of 
nrespect  and  veneration  en  the  part  of  the 
people  for  their  superiors. 

I  should  superadd  another  motion  to 
stimulate  to  exertion;  as  the  funds  in- 
creased so  should  the  contributions  dimi- 
nish. Thus  would  it  become  not  only  the 
collective  but  the  individual  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  parish  to  have  the 
funds  economised 

The  accumulations  to  be  lodged  from 
time  to  time  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver 
general,  to  be  placed  on  government  se- 
curities. Proper  officers  to  be  appointed 
in  every  district  for  receiving  or  furnishing 
money,  as  occasions  might  require.  I  do 
not  think  any  thing  more  delightful  could 
be  proposed  than  that  of  ceilline  on  all 
ranks  of  society  to  unite  their  endeavours 
to  multiply  human  happiness.  If  the 
other  parts  of  the  plan  would  admit  of  as 
much  being  said  in  its  favour,  I  should  an- 
ticipate the  most  &vourable  results. 

Contrast  the  government  I  propose  for 
the  poor,  with  that  under  which  it  is  it 
present.  A  hind  or  an  ignorant  overseet, 
driven  rductantly  into  Um  office,  harassed 
and  perplexed  by  perpetual  unceasing  ap- 
plications! adopting  the  most  unfavouwilNe 
estimate  of  numao  nature,  compelled 
equally  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  and 
worthfess-^U  are  soon  viewed  through 
the  most  unfavourable  medium.  Con^ 
tempt  and  hatred  extinguish  all  sentiments 
of  compassion,  harshness  and  bnttafity  are 
in  consequence  dealt  out  to  all.     ilov 
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different  would  be  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  when  they  had  a  part  of  their  own 
body  superintending  their  concerns — 
alive  to  their  distresses  by  a  sentiment  of 
fellow  feeling.  It  would  be  the  wish  of 
all  to  console  the  afflicted,  and  to  relieve 
the  virtuous.  There  would  be  an  interest 
also  to  curb  the  excesses  of  the  tbouffht- 
Icss.  The  duty  of  the  magistrate  is  to 
punish — ^his  powers  are  only  called  into 
action  when  society  has  suffered  an  injury. 
A  committee  elected  by  the  free  choice 
and  esteem  of  a  parish  would  possess  an 
influence  of  opinion,  that  might  with 
admirable  effect  be  exercised  in  curbing 
those  vices  which  lead  to  crime.  This 
operation  of  opinion  would  have  a  power- 
ful effect  on  the  whole  commuoity. 

In  providing  for  the  labouring  and  ma- 
nufacturing poor,  it  would  ill  become  us 
to  be  unmindful  of  those  brave  men  who 
fight  the  battles  of  their  country.  It  is 
highly  painful  to  see  the  veteran  who  has 
aufferea  in  his  country's  cause  begging 
his  bread.  I  should  propose  a  stoppage 
to  an  eaual  amount  to  be  made  from  the 
pay  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a  propor- 
tionable part  paid  to  these  funds  by  the 
country.  By  this  means  they  would  be 
secure  of  a  maintenance  on  the  conclusion 
of  their  services,  if  unable  to  earn  their 
livelihood.  Lest  I  should  be  mistaken,  I 
would  notice  that  I  would  propose  to  in- 
clude all  mariners  and  others  in  the  pro- 
vision previously  proposed. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  unfortunate 
beings  for  whom  provision  should  be 
made,  who  are  punished  for  the  sins  of 
their  parents,  I  mean  natural  children 
who  are  abandoned  by  their  parents  and 
left  without  care  and  protection.  Stran- 
gers to  those  tender  attentions,  which  im- 
print on  the  heart  influences  which  ope- 
rate on  the  character  through  life;  with 
tempers  soured,  wanting  education,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  these  should  be 
found  amongst  the  most  worthless  mem- 
bers of  society.  To  reclaim,  to  remedy 
the  injuries  of  these  unfortunates,  is  wor- 
thy the  generosity  of  a  great  nation,  and 
would  be  at  once  an  act  of  justice  and 
munificence.  The  penalties,  by  law  in- 
flicted on  the  parents,  I  mean  not  to  in- 
termeddle with.  When  no  means  of 
maintenance  can  be  obtained  from  the 
parents,  the  children,  after  five  years  of 
age,  should  be  taken  and  educated  at  tlic 
national  expense,  the  boys  placed  in  the 
navT  and  army,  to  serve  for  a  certain  pe- 
>iod.    The  girls  to  be  in  like  wise  cdu- 
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cated,  and  each  parish  in  its  turn  to  be 
required  to  furnish  proper  situations  to 
bind  them  out  as  apprentices.  Thus 
would  national  morals  be  improved,  and 
the  happiness  of  many  human  beings  be 
secured.  What  may  be  the  number  of 
bastards  annually  born  I  can  only  conjec- 
ture :  it  was  supposed  about  thirty  years 
ago  the  number  of  illegitimate  cliildren 
was  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty- 
eight  of  those  born  in  wedlock :  this  would 
make  the  number  then  about  nine  thou- 
sand. In  f'rance,  at  that  period,  the  num- 
ber of  bastards  was  considered  as  one  in 
fourteen.  I  fear,  at  present,  the  number 
is  greatly  increased  m  our  own  country, 
and  may  be  as  one  to  fourteen,  or  eighteen 
thousand.  I  have  recently  seen  it  stated^ 
that  out  of  somewhat  less  than  twenty- 
three  thousand  children  born  at  Paris, 
eight  thousand  were  bastards.  What  pro- 
portion of  bastards  are  supported  by  tneir 
parents,  I  have  no  data  to  justify  any  con- 
jecture. The  education  and  maintenance 
of  each  child  may  be  calculated  at  between 
eight  and  ten  pounds;  at  a  very  early 
age  they  might  be  made  capable  of  con- 
tributing something  towards  their  owa 
support. 

There  most  be  still  some  means  of 
maintaining  those  who  should  be  bereft  of 
the  means  of  providing  for  themselves : 
the  lunatic,  the  blind,  and  others  having 
no  provision  from  property,  and  incapabla 
of  administering  to  their  own  wants; 
these  must  be  the  annuitants  of  thepublic* 
It  might  be  highly  expedient,  therefore,  to 
bring  back  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  strictly 
to  such  cases.  There  are  large  existing 
charities,  which  might  be  employed  to 
much  better  purposes  than  what  they  are; 
tlie  amount  of  these  will  ere  long  be 
brought  under  the  observation  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  may  form  a  part  of  future  in* 
quiries  on  this  subject. 

There  will  unfortunatelv  occur  instances 
of  persons  of  notorious  character,  or  con- 
victed criminals,  who  being  excluded 
from  subscribing  to  the  parish  funds,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  requiring 
relief:  whilst  the  public  administered  to 
their  necessities,  it  would  be  justified  ta 
fixing  such  marks  of  stigma  as  mi^ht 
ope:  ate  in  deterring  others  from  followmg 
their  example.  To  such  persons  badginr 
might  probably  be  applied  with  a  general 
benefit,  and  could  not  be  abused;  it 
would  therefore  stand  on  very  different 
grounds  to  what  it  was  formerly  applied. 

I  have  omitted  hitherto  to  advert  to  one 

(3M) 
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most  material  consideration  connected 
with  this  subjecti  I  mean  the  laws  relative 
to  settUroentr;  out  of  this  has  arisen  an 
endless  source  of  litigation  and  expense. 
By  the  statute  of  Richard  ^d,  c.  7>  and 
that  of  Henry  7th,  e.  12,  the  poor  are 
directed  to  abide  in  cities,  and  towns 
where  they  were  born  or  had  dwelt  for 
three  jears.  These  are  the  first  rudiments 
of  parish  settlements. 

Till  the  26th  of  Henry  8th,  c.  26,  there 
was  no  compulsory  method  chalked  out 
for  the  purpose.  By  the  statute  of  Charles 
2nd,  c.  12,  inhabitancy,  apprenticeship,  a 
service  of  forty  days  are  made  to  confer 
settlements :  the  act  directs  that  all  in- 
truders may  be  removed  by  two  justices 
of  the  peace  unless  settled  on  a  tenement 
of  10^.  per  annum.  The  preamble  to  that 
act  is  a  very  curious  representation  of 
the  state  of  the  country  at  that  period. 
*'  That,  whereas,  by  reason  of  some  defects 
in  the  law,  poor  people  are  not  restrained 
from  going  from  one  parish  to  another, 
and  therefore  endeavour  to  settle  them- 
selves in  those  parishes  where  is  the  best 
stock,  the  largest  commons  and  wastes  to 
build  cottages,  and  the  most  woods  for 
them  to  burn  and  destroy ;  and  when 
thev  have  consumed  it,  then  to  another 
parish,  and  at  last  become  rogues  and 
▼agabonds,  to  great  discouragement  of 
parishes  to  provide  stock,  when  it  might 
De  destroyed  by  strangers."  By  the  1st 
of  James  2,  c.  17,  forty  days  were  to  be 
accounted  after  notice  eiven.  By  the  3d 
and  4th  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  11,  it  was 
further  required  that  notice  should  be  had 
at  the  church,  and  a  statute  of  the  8th 
and  9th  of  the  same  reign  enacted  the 
machinery  of  certificates,  that  has  since 
in  a  great  measure  been  done  away*  The 
recent  act  of  Mr.  East,  or  the  35th 
of  George  3d,  restrains  removal  till  the 
party  becomes  actually  chargeable.  Ex- 
tending the  power  of  requiring  settlements 
was  calculated  at  the  moment  to  benefit 
both  individuals  and  the  public.  Incon- 
▼eniences  have  arisen  from  it  that  were 
not  foreseen ;  so  true  is  it  that  political 
wisdom  changes  with  the  state  of  society. 
This  is  now  become  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent evils  of  the  system.  I  should 
propose  to  bring  back  settlements  to  their 
original  simplicity,  that  of  birth  and  resi- 
dence ;  and  in  case  of  marriage  the  hus- 
band's settlement  to  become  that  of  the 
wife.  Nothing  surely  can  be  more  reason- 
able, that  a  life  spent  in  active  labour 
ihovdd  convey  a  rlgnt  of  seitlement:  it  is 


to  be  supposed  his  services  have  contri- 
buted to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
spot.  At  the  dose  of  life  to  separate 
him  from  all  his  connexions  and  acquaint 
tances,  and  transport  him  to  a  place 
where  all  memory  of  time  is  lost,  is  aa 
act  of  unjustifiable  cruelty^ 

In  order  to  remedy  a  great  evil  arising 
out  of  the  present  system  of  settlements, 
I  would  propose  a  power  should  be  given 
to  parishes  to  purchase  settlements  for 
their  supernumerary  hands,  so  that  when^ 
from  a  change  of  circumstances,  they  were 
incapable  of  finding  work  for  all  their 
labourers,  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
look  out  and  transfer  them  to  such 
quarters  as  they  could  be  employed  with 
advantage.  The  public  and  the  indivi** 
duals  would  be  mutually  gainers  by  the 
exchange. 

The  effect  of  establishing  parish  funds 
would  undoubtedly  be  to  raise  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  in  those  districts,  where 
an  advance  on  the  poor-rates  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  payment :  this  would,  in  the 
vievF  I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  be  for 
the  advantage  of  all  parties.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  will,  when  once  fairly  settled,  be  less 
subject  to  those  variations  which  bear  so 
hard  on  the  working  classes. 

1  have  some  doubts  whether  I  may  oot 
have  estimated  the  produce  of  agricultural 
labour  too  high,  in  supposing  the  gains  of 
each  family  calculated,  as  consisting  of 
six  persons,  to  amount  to  thirty  shillings. 
I  have  however  premised  that  I  would  ia 
no  instance  take  more  than  4>(/,  and  that 
sum  not  to  exceed  a  thirtieth  part  of  the 
earnings  of  the  party.  That  the  difficul- 
ties which  will  attend  this,  or  any  other 
material  change  of  system,  are  great,  can- 
not be  denied :  I  do  not  anticipate  oppo- 
sition  from  the  quarter  where  many  look 
for  it,  I  mean  on  the  part  of  the  labouring 
poor«  The  comforts  the  plan  holds  out 
to  them  will  be  felt  and  appreciated ;  it 
will  afford  them  many  solid  consolations, 
and  exempt  them  from  sufferings  which 
can  only  be  tolerated  from  the  oppressive 
burthens  now  imposed,  the  benefit  of 
which  reaches  not  the  poor. 

Grateful  to  the  House  for  the  iodul*- 
gence  they  have  shown  me,  I  shall  not 
trespass  longer  on  their  time.  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
I  again  repeat  tlie  apologies  I  offered  at 
the  outset :  1  am  sensible  the  plan  I  havo 
suggested,  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction, will  require  much  amaadmeni 
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to  adapt  jt  to  practice.  In  one  point  I 
believe  there  k  a  general  concurrence  of 
opiniooy  that  a  remedy  must  be  sought  for 
to  put  a  stop  to  an  evil  that  cannot  much 
longer  be  endured.  A  due  regard  to  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  the  labouriog 
classes  demands  this  of  us,  not  less  than 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  relieving  a 
^reat  part  of  the  community  from  bur- 
ueos  destructive  of  their  industry  and 
comforts.  On  these  grounds,  Sir,  I  shall 
move  that  a  select  committee  be  ap« 
pointed  to  take  into  their  consideration 
ihe  laws  relative  to  the  maintenance  and 
aupport  of  the  poor.  From  their  labours 
I  anticipate  such  suggestions  as  may  aid 
ihe  House  in  adopting  a  system  that  will 
restore  the  labouring  people  their  inde- 
pendence, and  with  it  an  increase  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  at  the  same  time  augment  in- 
dustry and  thereby  promote  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  empire. — The  hon.  gen- 
tleman concluded  with  moving,  '*  That  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to  take 
into  their  consideration  tbe  Poor  Laws, 
and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon 
to  the  House.** 

Mr.  Lockhart  returned  thanks  as  an  in- 
dividual to  tlie  hon.  member  for  his  exer- 
tions  on  this  subject,  of  all  others  ihe  most 
interesting ;  for  his  endeavours  not  to  re- 
lieve the  rich  from  contributing  to  the 
necessities  of  others,  but  to  make  those 
contributions  useful  to  all ;  and  to  remove 
A  system,  which,  if  not  remedied,  must  in 
the  end  effect  the  ruin  of  every  class,  and, 
beginning  with  the  lower  members,  soon 
destroy  aLio  the  nobler  parts  of  the  body. 
There  never  bad  been  a  proper  system  of 
laws  oQ  this  head.  The  hon.  gentleman 
here  went  into  the  history  of  the  poor 
laws,  and  showed  that  the  sutute  of  Eliza- 
beth had  been  altoeether  misconstnied. 
He  expatiated  on  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  mixing  up  poor-rates  with  waees, 
which  took  from  the  poor  man  every  teel- 
ing  of  independence,  and  rendered  him 
orno  value  in  his  own  estimation.  By 
giving  him  as  a  boon  what  be  ought  to 
earn  as  his  own  property,  he  was  not  only 
defrauded  of  his  ri^ht,  but  lo;t  all  energy 
or  desire  to  gain  his  own  subsistence,  and 
ceased  to  feel  any  shame  at  being  sup- 
ported by  the  parish.  It  was  necessary 
to  convince  the  poor  that  under  the  pre- 
aeot  system  the  ruin  of  all  must  ensue, 
and  relief  be  finally  altogether  hopeless^ 
in  short,  that  the  poor  were  much  more 
interested  in  each  other'a  lid)our  than  in 
each  other'a  idleneai* 


Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  though  unwilling 
to  trespass  on  the  mdulgence  of  the  House, 
at  an  hour  when  other  pressing  matter 
stood  for  debate,  yet  could  not  be  entirely 
silent  on  a  subject  which  had  occupied  so 
much  of  his  attention.  He  could  assure 
tbe  House,  that  he  would  not  trespass 
many  minutes  on  their  patience ;  for  he 
would  refrain  from  entering  on  the  various 
and  almost  voluminous  topics  which  this 
matter  suggested :  and  which  it  re<}uired 
laborious  and  painful  discussions  to  mves* 
tigate  with  proper  comprehension.  But 
he  could  not  forbear  expressing  shortly  his 
dissent,  from  the  opinion  that  the  poor 
laws  were  so  bad  in  their  origin  and  prin- 
dole  as  they  had  been  this  night  represent* 
ea  to  be.  He  admitted  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  were  numerous  and  cry* 
ing;  but  he  believed  that  those  evils  were 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  a  departure 
from  the  simplicity  and  objects  of  tne  laws 
originally  enacted,  io  the  reign  of  queea 
Elizsbeth.  They  were  false  excrescences^ 
which  had  grown  o^t  of  the  stock ;  and 
had  filled  it  with  diseases  and  dangers.  He 
was  willing  to  add  his  tribute  of  praise  to 
the  able  and  perspicuous  manner  in  which 
the  hon.  member  who  had  brought  forward 
this  motion,  had  expounded  his  plan  to  the 
House.  But  he  felt  it  a  duty  not  totally 
to  suppress  the  mention  of  his  fear,  that 
so  extensive  a  theory,  and  so  fundamental 
an  alteration  of  the  existing  laws,  would 
be  found  to  be  less  practicable  than  the 
hon.  mover  flattered  himself  it  would  be* 
The  present  poor  laws  were  so  widely  ra« 
mified,  so  deeply  rooted^  and  so  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  whole  system  of  \the 
institutions  ofthe  country ;  they  were  the 
result  of  such  along  series  of  generationa 
of  legislative  and  judicial  talent,  acting  on 
the  successive  experience  of  the  numerous 
and  changing  facts  in  the  condition  of  life 
of  the  lower  orders;  and  this  vast  collec- 
tion of  enactments,  and  provisions,  and 
judgments,  had  become  so  familiar  to  the 
unoerstandings  and  hiibits  of  those  who 
were  dispersed  every  where,  even  to  every 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  that  for  his  part  he 
must  hesitate  and  pause,  before  he  could 
reconcile  his  mind  to  a  change  so  immense, 
a  theory  so  untried,  as  that  now  proposed. 
At  any  rale,  it  must  l>e  long  before  the 
result  of  any  committee  to  which  so  vast 
a  subject  was  given  in  consideration,  coidd 
be  completed.  Another  session  at  the 
least  must  pass  away  in  this  arduous  in- 

Juiry ;  and  it  was  not  therefore  without 
eep  regret  that  he  now  reflected,  that  be 
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Djublic  sexTice,  could  not  have  devoted  the 
leisure  of  age  to  a  more  worthy  end  than 
pointing  out  to  his  sovereign  the  principle 
on  which  he  could  improve  the  coin  of 
his  kingdom ;  but  when  he  came  to  exa- 
mine its  fundamental  doctrincj  that  gold 
was  the  proper  standard  of  payments  in  a 
rich  state,  and  silver  in  a  poor,  he  could 
not  but  make  an  abatement  in  his  approba- 
tion. He  could  not  conceive  the  reason 
on  which  such  a  principle  was  founded, 
and  saw  nothing  in  the  extended  opulence 
of  the  richest  country,  even  supposing  our 
pwn  possessed  of  double  its  present  re- 
sources, that  might  not  be  measured  and 
exchanged  by  a  reference  to  silver  money. 
Gold  had  lately  entirely  disappeared ;  no 
reference  was  made  to  it  in  our  exchan- 
ges ;  bank-notes  composed  our  circulation, 
and  yet  we  felt  no  want  of  better  metal  as 
a  standard.  A  bill  of  exchange  could  be 
as  easily  measured  in  silver  as  in  gold. 
The  ponverse  of  this  proposition  appeared 
to  him  almost  incomprehensible.  He  did 
not  rise,  however,  to  discuss  speculative 
principles  of  political  economy  with  the 
noble  earl,  or  to  controvert  the  speculative 
opinions  of  his  father's  work ;  his  intention 
in  rising  was  to  state  his  objections  to  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  noble  earl,  from 
a  view  of  the  time  and  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  were  brought  forward. 
The  expense  attending  a  reformation  of 
the  coinage,  taking  the  old  by  talefivtnild 
be  great  and  intolerable  in  the  present  si- 
tuation of  the  country.  That  expense  was 
calculated  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer at  half  a  million  of  money.  But  thia 
was  not  the  most  cogent  of  his  objections^ 
He  would  ask  the  noble  lord  what  was  the 
proportion  of  the  present  deteriorated  cur- 
rency that  could  be  ascertained  to  have 
issued  from  the  mint !  He  would  wish  to 
know  what  proportion  of  the  sixpences 
and  shillings  had  the  legal  stamp  ?  The 
noble  earl  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  determination  of  this  point  was  a  mat- 
ter of  little  difficulty,  and  would  be  atten- 
ded with  few  or  no  mistakes.  The  diffi* 
culty«  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  him 
(lord  Lauderdale)  of\en  great,  and  would 
sometimes  be  insurmountable.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  might  mention,  that  on  a  trial  that 
took  place  at  York  for  buying  guineas  at 
more  than  21^.  of  the  legal  coin  of  the 
kingdom,  it  became  a  question  if  the  shil- 
lings paid  in  exchange  for  the  gold  were 
le^al  tender,  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
mint, who  was  sent  down  to  determine  the 
point,  found  himself  incompetent  to  the 
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task,  and  could  not  swear  whether  the 
shillings  presented  had  issued  from  the 
mint  or  not.  This  showed  that  the  matter 
was  not  80  plain  and  easy  as  the  noble  earl 
seemed  to  think.  Did  the  noble  earl  sup- 
pose, that  one  in  thirty,  or  one  in  twenty^ 
could  be  properly  authenticated  ?  If  only 
one  in  twenty  could  be  proved  to  be  legal 
coin,  then  whatever  government  reconu- 
mended  as  indemnity  would  be  far  from 
covering  the  losses  of  the  public.  If  the  pub- 
lic lost  much,  individuals  wouldlose  more. 
If  the  calling  in  o^one  in  twenty  stood  the 
nation  an  expense  of  500,000/*,  the  public^ 
who  lost  the  other  nineteen,  would  incurs 
loss  of  9,500,000/.  Was  not  this  enor- 
mous loss  too  much  to  add  to  the  present 
burthens  of  the  country  ?  In  this  opinion 
he  would  be  joined  by  the  suffering  com- 
munity, while  the  noble  lord  was  only  sup- 
ported by  a  speculative  opinion  of  govern- 
ment. Another  important  question  that 
suggested  itself  here  was,  after  the  nation 
had  been  put  to  the  expense  of  paying  for 
this  new  coinage  of  66  fshillings  the  lb., 
how  much  of  it,  and  how  long  would  it  re- 
main in  circulation  ?  It  was  well  knowii 
that  there  was  a  great  fluctuation  in  the 
value  of  silver.  As  the  bank  restriction 
was  continued,  and  the  directors  had  an 
unlimited  power  to  increase  their  issues, 
the  paper  circulation  might  be  depreciated 
as  formerly,  the  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tals might  rise  in  consequence,  and  it  might 
soon  become  a  very  profitable  concern  to 
melt  down  the  two  millions  and  a  half  pro- 
posed to  be  coined  by  the  noble  lord* 
Every  one  knew  that  the  bank  tokens  had 
been  repeatedly  melted  down,  and  as  re- 
peatedly reduced  in  quantity  to  prevent 
such  a  fate.  He  could  now  proauce,  at 
he  had  formerly  produced  to  their  lord- 
ships, specimens  of  four  or  ^ve  successive 
token  coinages  by  the  bank,  all  succes- 
sively Hghter  than  the  former,  and  all  ren- 
derea  necessary  by  the  danger  of  the  mel- 
ting pot.  Might  it  not  be  dreaded  that 
in  six  months,  such  a  change  would  occur 
in  the  value  of  silver  as  would  offier  irresis- 
tible temptations  to  destroy  the  new  coin- 
age? If  It  were. allowed,  ne  could  bring 
persons  to  the  bar  of  the  House  with  bet- 
ter means  of  forming  an  opimon,  and  as 
capable  of  doing  so  as  those  with  whom 
Uns  measure  originated,  to  prove  that  such 
a  fluctuation  was  by  no  means  improbablef 
The  issues  of  the  bank  would  increase 
our  currency  \  as  the  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing interest  recovered,  their  cre- 
dit angmeoted-^Ptiicir  capital  wodd  be 
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thrown  tnio  aiUiCt  ofactlrity^-lhey  would 
join  their  issues  to  those  of  the  hank  of 
England— iinproveroent  in  trade  and  com- 
merce would  follow,  and  the  paper  would 
again  be  so  abundant,  as  to  the  cause  de« 
preciation  and  to  drive  the  coiu  out  of  cir- 
culation. When  we  had  two  kinds  of 
copper  of  different  values,  this  principle 
was  exemplified  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  best.'  Two  coins  of  unequal  value 
could  not  circulate  together,  nor  could 
two  different  species  of  money,  one  paper 
and  the  other  gold,  retain  the  market  in 
the  same  circumstances.  Paper  by  the 
continuance  of  the  bank  restriction,  must 
again  drive  out  of  currency  the  precious 
metals.  Recurring  to  the  points  of  the 
proposed  measure  connected  with  views  of 
justice  to  the  public,  he  would  say,  that  if 
we  were  to  have  a  new  coinage  and  to  call 
in  the  old,  the  indemnity  to  the  holder  of 
the  latter  should  be  extended  further  than 
the  limits  proposed  by  the  eovernment. 
The  House  had  sat  during  the  whole  of 
the  present  reign  perfectly  aware  that  the 
depreciation  was  going  forward ;  they  had 
by  their  silence  sanctioned  the  state  of 
things  that  brought  the  coinage  to  its  pre- 
aeni  condition;  end  it  would  be  the  gros- 
sest injustice  now  to  turn  round  to  the 
public,  to  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman, 
and  to  say^you  received  those  pieces  for 
full  value,  but  you  most  sdl  them  at  a  dis- 
count, and  can  have  no  compensation  for 
your  losses.  He  thought  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  claims  of  the  public,  and  the  best 
mode  of  granting  indemnity.  Although 
be  felt  for  the  distresses  of  the  country 
under  the  burthen  of  taxation,  he  would 
be  more  just  or  more  liberal  in  this  case 
than  the  noble  earl.  The  noble  lord  had 
said  tluit  he  would  allow  bank  tokens  to 
remain  in  circulation  aJongiwith  the  new 
coin,till  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  could  be 
provided  for  all  exigencies.  Had  the  noble 
earl  forgtten  his  own  principles  ?  Had  be 
forgotten  that  an  ounce  of  silver  was  coin- 
ed into  6s.  Sd  of  bank  token  currency, 
while  in  his  new  coinage  the  ounce  would 
only  produce  Ss,  9d, ;  and  did  he  suppose 
that  coins  of  such  difierent  value  could 
circulate  together?  On  these  grounds  he 
would  implore  the  noble  lord  to  consider 
how  impossible  it  was  for  the  new  coin  to 
remain  in  circulation,  and  the  inconve- 
nience that  would  attend  its  issue  in  the 
present  circumstances.  He  felt  it  bis  duty 
to  propose  the  following  amendment,  after 
di»  word  ••  that**  in  Ibo  ortgiBal  Addrtsi: 
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**  Assaring  his  royal  highneu  that  tbia 
House  has  taken  into  its  most  serious  con- 
sideration his  royal  highness's  message  on 
the  subject  of  the  new  silver  coinage ;  tod 
that  they  feel  it  their  duty  respectfully  ta 
state  to  his  royal  highness,  that  the  sup« 
pression  of  the  silver  coin  now  in  circulation 
must  be  attended  with  great  expense,  and 
cannot  be  effected  without  serious  incon- 
venience, and  infinite  loss  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community ;  and  that  it  ap» 
pears  to  them  in  the  highest  degree  un« 
certain  whether  the  country  will  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  measure— for  they 
must  entertain  the  ^eatest  doubts  con- 
cerning the  new  coin  remaining  for  any 
length  of  time  in  circulation,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  this  country,  in 
relation  to  its  currency. 

**  That  this  House  learns,  from  the 
authority  of  the  legislature  in  the  pieamble 
to  the  act  of  the  24th  of  George  2nd, 
chapter  58th,  that  an  act  made  in  the  6th 
year  of  her  late  majesty  queen  Anne,  for 
ascertaining  the  rate  of  foreign  coin  in  her 
majesty's  American  plantations  had  been 
entirely  frustrated  by  the  creation  of  great 
quantities  of  paper  bills ;  and  that  they 
reel  it,  therefore,  a  duty,  humbly  to  repre* 
sent  to  his  royal  highness,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  not  to  fear  that  any  regula- 
tion  his  royal  highness  may  be  advised  to 
adopt  concerning  a  new  silver  coinage  for 
i  this  country,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  ren« 
'  dered  of  no  avail,  whilst  the  bankof  £ng* 
j  land,  as  well  as  642  other  banking  esta- 
.  blishments,  have  a  right  to  increase  the 
I  paper  currency  of  the  country  to  any  ex- 
'  tent  which  their  respective  interests  may 
render  desirable. 

«<  That  this  House  think  it  further  ne- 
cessary humbly  to  express  to  his  roval 
highness  their  extreme  surprise,  that  this 
measure  should  have  been  suggested  by 
his  royal  highness's  advisers,  at  a  moment 
when  they  must  be  conscious  that,  by  per* 
suading  parliament  to  provide  great  part 
of  the  ways  and  Means  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  year,  by  advance  from  the 
bank  of  England,  they  have  furnished  an 
opportunity  and  an  inducement  to  that 
corporation  to  increase  their  paper  to  such 
an  extent  as  must,  in  concurrence  with 
that  of  others,  In  all  probability  banish 
from  circulation  the  new  coin,  which 
they  are  advising  his  royal  highness  to 
issue. 

**  That  under  these  circumstances,  thk 
House  felt  it  a  duty  they  owe  to  Uiem- 
selver,  to  the  public,  and  to  his  rojil 
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bigbne^i,  humbly  to  implore  his  royal 
hiehness  to  postpone  all  thoughts  of  pro* 
yidiog  a  new  and  extensiye  issue  of  silver 
eoiO|  for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  a 
measure  of  so  much  importance,  and  of 
maturely  deliberating  whether,  at  a  mo- 
ment of  such  $nancial  distress,  it  is  justi» 
fiable  to  impose  such  a  burthen  on  his 
people,  more  especially  as  it  must  by  all 
oe  aeemed  at  least  uncertain  whether  it 
can  be  attended  with  any  benefit  to  the 
community,  if  carried  into  execution 
during  the  continuance  of  the  restriction 
on  cash  payments  at  the  banjc  of  England," 
'  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  he  said,  not 
to  redargue  the  question,  but  to  speak  to 
a  matter  of  fact,  Tbe  cost  of  the  new 
silver  coinage  was  estimated  at  500,000/. ; 
but  the  noble  lord  had  thought  proper  to 
astimate  it  at  9,500,000/.  Now  he  could 
not  imagine  upon  what  ground  the  noble 
lord  rested  an  estimate  so  incompatible 
with  the  actual  amount  of  our  silver  cur- 
rency. For  the  whole  of  the  silver  coinage 
•f  kmg  William  was  about  six  millions, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  there  had 
since  notoriously  been  no  silver  coinage 
whatever. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
his  estimate  rested  upon  that  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  who  appeared 
to  calculate  that  only  one  out  of  twenty 
ahillingsin  circulation  was  not  of  the  coinage 
of  the  mint,  whereas  he  (lord  L.)  took 
the  more  probable  calculation,  that  19  out 
of  20  were  of  that  description. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
original  address  agreed  to  without  a  divi- 
sion. 


nOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thursday^  May  SO. 

Petition  of  thb  Ibisu  Roman  Ca« 
THOLic  Bishops  and  ClergyJ  Sir 
Henry  PameU  rose  to  present  a  Petition 
from  the  bishops  and  clergy  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion  in  Ireland ;  he 
said  it  was  signed  by  23  prelates,  and 
),052  priests.  The  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergy  of  Ireland,  he  proceeded  to  state, 
had  been  at  all  times  most  conspicuous  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  as 
teachers  of  the  Christian  Religion.  What- 
over  there  was  of  moral  principle  existing 
among  the  Catholic  people  ot  Ireland,  it 
was  whoUv  to  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
abated seal  of  their  clergy;  for  no  people 
P9€t  owed  less^  for  any  good  qualil7  they 


possessed,  to  the  protection  of  the  lawn 
they  lived  under,  or  the  assistance  of  the 
statie ;  the  whole  sys^m  of  both  being  9 
continued  effort,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  century,  to  deprive  the  people 
of  all  instruction,  whether  by  the  aid  of  re» 
ligion  or  by  schools.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
to  be  questioned,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  meritorious  conduct  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  in  defiance  of  all  suffering  and 
dangers,  the  Irish  people  must  have  been 
at  this  day  tlie  most  ignorant  and  most 
uncivilized  people  of  the  world.  He  said, 
he  knew  that  many  were  inclined  to  con« 
ceive  that  this  was  their  real  character, 
but  such  an  opinion  was  wholly  void  of 
foundation.  Every  one  at  all  acquainte4 
with  Ireland  must  admit,  that  the  people 
possess  a  moral  -  principle,  which  leads 
them  to  practise  all  the  domestic  and 
social  duties  in  the  most  exemplary  man-* 
nen  It  was  no  doubt  true,  that  many  and 
very  outrageous  acts  and  crimes  occat 
sionaUy  disgraced  some  parts  of  the  coun^ 
try;  but  if  these  were  traced  to  thelf 
true  causes,  they  would  almost  always  be 
found  to  be  instigated  by  religious  animo* 
sities,  emanating  from  political  disabilities* 
Those  whp  had  the  most  studied  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  crimes  that  come  before  the 
tribunals  of  justice,  are  of  opinion,  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  nearly  altoge^ 
ther  those  crimes  which  are  called  mala 
prohibiia^  and  not  mala  in  se.  This  dis« 
tinction  is  found  to  prevail  very  generally, 
and  fully  proves  how  universally  the  prin* 
ciples  of  religion  and  virtue  exist,  and 
how  successful  the  efforts  of  the  clergy 
must  have  been  in  the  discbarge  of  their 
sacred  duties.  The  Catholic  clergy  were 
not  less  distinguished  for  their  zeal  Iq 
teaching  submission  to  the  laws  and  the 
ruling  powers.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
bishops  were  appointed  by  James  2iid  and 
hb  son  the  pretender,  till  a  late  period  of 
the  last  century,  it  is  upon  record,  upon 
the  best  authority,  that  among  the  pre- 
tender's papers,  which  were  seized  after 
the  battle  of  CuUoden,  no  trace  was  to  be 
found  of  any  connexion  between  him  and 
the  Irish  Catholic  bishops  or  clergy.  The 
noble  lord  (the  secretary  for  foreign  a£> 
fairs  and  the  ri^ht  hon.  member  for  Peterbo- 
rough (Mr.  Elliot),  who  were  both  in  the 
Irish  government  in  1798,  have  repeatedly 
borne  testimony,  in  this  House,  of  the 
great  services  the  Catholic  bishop  ren- 
dered the  statSt  by  the  influence  of  their 
example  and  pastoral  letters,  in  sup- 
fMressing  tbe  rraelUan  of  1798.    Und^r 
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all  tliese  circumstances^  fllSr  Henry  boped 
this  House  would  feel  this  meritorious 
body  were  deserving  of  its  respect  and 
consideration.  The  petition  which  they 
had  thought  proper  to  place  in  his  hfinas 
contained  their  unammous  opinion  on 
those  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  which 
some  persons  considered  as  necessary  to 
be  connected  with  the  measure  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  It  comprised  a  very  able 
argument,  to  show,  that  no  alteration  was 
necessary  in  the  present  mode  of  appoint* 
rag  bishops.  In^  advancing  this  opinion, 
In  opposition  to  the  very  general  feeling 
that  prevailed  on  this  point,  he  said  he 
bopea  the  House  would  not  consider  their 
conduct  as  in  any  way  intending  disre- 
spect to  its  proceedings,  or  as  conveying 
any  intention  to  resist,  in  any  improper 
manner,  any  measure  which  the  House  or 
parliament  might  think  proper  to  adopt. 
They  had  only  exercised  a  right  which 
belongs  to  every  class  of  subjects  of  these 
countries,  that  of  submitting  to  parlia- 
ment their  opinion  on  a  great  public  ques- 
tion, materially  affecting  their  most  im- 
portant interests.  It  was  to  be  observed, 
that  notwithstanding  the  very  general 
sentiment  which  prevailed,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  connecting  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
tnents  with  the  measure  of  emancipation, 
DO  case  had  ever  yet  been  made  out  to 
prove  that  they  were  necessary — no  sort 
of  injury  to  the  state  had  been  shown  to 
have  arisen,  or  to  be  likely  to  arise,  from 
the  long  established  mode  of  appointing 
Catholic  bishops.  The  advocates  of  those 
arrangements  nad  yet  to  prove  some  de- 
fect in  it,  and,  therefore,  all  objections  to 
them,  particularly  those  coming  from  the 
Catholic  bishops,  ought  to  be  received 
t^ith  the  greatest  attention  and  indulgence. 
The  hon.  member  then  said,  that  this  was 
the  first  opportunity  he  had  had  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  petitions 
be  had  presented  in  the  course  of  this 
month  from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as 
be  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  petition  whicn  he  held  in  his 
hand ;  and  though  the  subject  of  them  had 
already  been  very  much  discussed,  and  in 
a  great  measure  decided  upon,  he  still  felt 
it  due  to  the  petitioners  again  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  consider  their  claims.  He 
was  aware  he  could  not  do  so  with  any 
hopes  of  obtaining,  in  this  session,  a  legis- 
lative measure  for  general  relief  from  all 
the  disabilities  the  Catholics  labour  under ; 
but  there  was  still  sufficient  time  during 
this  sessioa  to  concede  those  Biinor  objects 


which  the  Speaker  had  some  years  ago 
admitted  might  with  safety  be  panted. 
He  should,  therefore,  give  notice  thit 
evening  of  amotion  for  tnis  dayse'nnight, 
for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee to  take  the  petitions  into  considera* 
tion ;  not  with  the  view  of  succeeding  in 
carrying  any  Tote  in  that  committee,  for 
admitting  Catholics  into  seats  in  parlia^ 
ment,  or  the  high  offices  of  the  state, 
though  he  should  propose  a  vote  to  that 
effect,  but  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  measure 
for  giving  them  complete  relief  from  all 
other  existing  disabilitien. 

General  Matthew  felt  great  sattsfactloo 
in  having  that  opportunity  of  saying  a  fe# 
words  to  correct  a  statement  that  had» 
perhaps  unintentionally,  appeared  in  some 
of  the  morning  papers,  ana  thence  been 
copied  into  those  of  Ireland,  in  which  a 
declaration  was  attributed  to  him,  far  dif« 
ferent  indeed  from  that  which  he  had  ex* 
pressed.  It  was  there  stated  (said  the 
gallant  general ) ,  that  I  had  just  come  from 
Ireland,  and  informed  the  House,  that 
there  were  five  millions  of  Irishmen  who 
were  extremely  anxious  to  give  every  pos« 
sible  security  to  government;  and  also, 
that  I  had  gone  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  a  conference  with  the  pope, 
with  a  view  to  accelerate  the  Veto.  The 
fact  however,  was,  that  I  disclaimed  all 
idea  of  giving  securities,  and,  least  of  all, 
of  conceding  the  Veto.  To  the  Veto  I 
object,  on  two  grounds :  first,  as  a  Pro« 
testant,  because  I  would  not  ^e  the 
Crown  such  an  increased  influence  as  an 
interference  in  the  nomination  of  Catholic 
bishops  must  confer ;  and  secondly,  I  ob* 
ject  to  the  Veto,  a^  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
Catholics,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
decidedly  hostile  to  It.  The  Catholic  bi- 
shops, at  a  synod  held  in  Kilkenny,  and 
the  result  of^  whose  deliberations  is  now 
embodied  in  tlie  petition  before  the  House^ 
assent  to  the  principle  of  a  domestic  ar- 
rangement, calculated,  in  my  mind,  to  ap- 
pease the  nicest  scruples  of  the  established 
church.  In  this  opinion  the  people  of 
Ireland  will  concur,  because  they  will  ever 
follow  their  prelates.  All,  howerer,  agree 
in  condemning  the  Veto,  and  in  their  sen- 
timents  I  readily  agree. 

Colonel  Barry  doubted  whether  the 
House  could  receive  the  petition,  inasmuch 
as  it  professed  to  be  from  persons  who 
called  themselves  the  bishops,  and  not  the 
titular  bishops  of  Ireland. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippistey  held  tbe  same  opi» 
Aion  with  the  hoc.  general,  and  had  il  not 
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been  already  expressed  by  him»  he  (sir  J. 
€•  Hippisley)  would  have  considered  it 
his  bounden  uuty  to  propose  to  the  chair, 
whether  there  did  not  exist  a  legal  objec- 
tion to  tlie  receiving  of  the  petition*  He 
referred  to  the  Irish  act  of  the  2l6t  and 
22nd  of  the  king,  which  prohibited  all' 
Popish  ecclesiastics  from  assuming  any 
ecclesiastical  title  within  the  realm.  He 
therefore  did  not  conceive  that  the  House, 
consistently  with  its  duty,  could  receive 
the  petition.  He  had  already  proved 
liimself  a  friend  to  further  concessions  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  concurred  in 
the  high  character  which  the  hon.  baronet 
who  presented  the  petition  gave  to  the 
Catholic  prelates  and  clergy.  He  had 
known  many  of  the  Catholic  prelates  of 
Ireland — had  corresponded  with  them  on 
terms  of  conBdence,  and  was  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  integrity  of  their  civil  prin- 
iriples;  but  while  the  law  to  which  he 
ulluded  remained  unrepealed  on  the  sta- 
tute book,  it  was  imperative  on  the  House 
to  enforce  its  execution.  He  spoke  ad- 
visedly on  this  subject,  for  his  opmion  was 
formed  on  that  of  several  eminent  profes« 
sional  men. 

Sir  J.  Netsport  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  hon.  baronet  object  to 
the  petition  on  the  ground?  of  those  ;per- 
sons  having  styled  themselves  bishops, 
while  he  himself  so  readily  designated 
them  as  prelates,  and  acknowledged  his 
having  corresponded  with  them  under  that 
character.  The  hon.  baronet  had  expressed 
a  great  veneration  for  the  statute  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  but  Was  he  aware  that  by 
a  clause  of  that  very  statute,  he  had  sub- 
jected himself  to  a  heavy  penalty  for  cor- 
responding with  those  interdicted  bishops? 
That  statute,  however,  had  been  virtually 
repealed  by  the  statute  of  1795,  and  the 
title  of  bishop  was  no  longer  a  crime  in  an 
ecclesiastic  of  the  Catholic  religion.  To 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  baronet 
he  would  oppose  the  no  less  respectable 
one  of  a  prelate  in  the  other  House,  to 
whose  sentiments  he  might  refer  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history.  During  the  discussions  in 
1793,  bishop  Horsley,  speaking  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  prelacy  of  Ireland,  said, 
<*  My  lords,  they  are  as  much  bishops  as 
any  of  my  reverend  friends  who  now  sit 
on  this  bench.**  The  hon.  baronet  con- 
cluded by  ob^rving,  that  the  House  would 
not  act  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  if  they 
revived  the  operation  of  an  act,  whose 
power  was  confessed  to  be  doubtful,  and 
which  at  present  could  be  effectual  solely 
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for  the   prevention  of  the  subjects  peti- 
tions, s 

Sir  J".  C  Hippidey  contended,  that  even 
in  the  opinion  of  writers  of  the  Catholic 
community,  the  act  to  which  he  alluded 
was  not  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1793» 
though  he  admitted  that  its  existence  was 
an  anomalyl  The  English  statute  in  fact 
did  tolerate  the  episcopal  order.  It  was 
not  a  question  whether  they  were  bishops, 
but  biihops  of  Ireland  and  whether  they 
were  at  liberty  to  use  the  title  of  bishop  ia 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Ledie  Fo^/er  thought  no  objection 
could  exist  to  the  petition,  for  the  House 
should  consider,  not  their  titles  as  stated 
in  the  commencement  of  the  petition,  but 
how  they  affixed  their  signatures.  Now 
the  petitioners  did  not  distinguish  them-> 
selves  by  any  particular  see,  but  merely 
by  their  christian  and  surnames.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  bounden  duty  of  the  House 
to  reject  it. 

Sir  John  NichoU  agreed  in  opinion  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and 
added  that  the  petitioners  did  not  even 
style  themselves  bishops  of  Ireland,  but, 
*'  bishops  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland.'' 

The  petition  was  then  read,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Forged  Bank  Notes.]  General 
Thornton  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move 
for  <<  an  account  of  the  expense  incurred 
b}'  the  bank  of  England,  in  prosecuting 
persons  for  Forging  Notes,  or  for  uttering 
or  having  in  their  possession  forged  notes, 
for  the  last  four  years,  from  the  first  Ja- 
nuary 1812,  to  the  first  January  1816, 
distinguishing  each  year."  He  observed 
that,  according  to  returns  made  to  that 
House,  forged  notes  to  the  amount  of 
100,000/.  had  been  refused  payment  by 
the  bank,  which  must  necessarily  be  a 
great  evil  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Thornton  said,  he  did  not  perceive 
the  utility  of  the  motion,  a  compliance 
with  which  would  necessarily  be  attended 
with  great  trouble  and  delay. 

The  motion  was  then  negatived. 

Property  Tax.]  Mr.  Brougham  al- 
luded to  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  relative  to  the  destruction  of 
all  the  returns  made  respecting  the  In- 
come Tax.  He  understood  that  no  objec- 
tion would  be  made  to  the  motion,  and 
that  the  only  question  was  as  to  the  oaodo 
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of  collecting  the  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  them.  He  therefore  wished  to 
know  what  steps  had  been  taken,  or  were 
intended  to  be  taken  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as- 
sured the  House  that  there  was  no  wish 
to  preserve  the  returns  alluded  to,  and  that 
such  directions  had  been  given  as  would 
substantially  effect  the  object.  A  circular 
had  been  sent  to  the  different  offices  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  proposed  to  erase  the 
names  of  individuals  from  all  returns.  The 
returns  tliemselves  would  not  be  entirely 
destroyed,  as  it  was  necessary  to  preserve 
an  account  of  the  sums  contributed  by  the 
different  classes  of  the  people.  As  to  the 
returns  to  be  made  for  the  future,  they 
.would  be  made  so  as  to  keep  the  names  of 
persons  out  of  sight,  by  making  tlie  re- 
turns by  numbers  instead  of  names 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  arrangement,  particularly  as 
to  future  returns,  and  admitted  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  an  account  of  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  persons  who  paid.  But  he 
expressed  his  doubt  at  to  the  mode  of  era- 
sure:  he  thought  burning  the  papers 
would  be  much  better,  ond  there  was  a 
public  officer,  not  in  very  great  esthnation, 
whose  assistance  for  this  purpose  might 
be  very  advantageously  called  in  [a 
laugh]. 


ExTEKTs  IN  Aid.]  Mr.  William  Smith 
said,  he  was  not  sorry  he  had  postponed 
his  motion  till  now,  as  a  paper  haa  been 
produced  which  contained  much  informa- 
tion. It  appeared,  by  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  extents  since  1S0(),  that  there  were 
in  1801  nine,  in  1802  ten,  in  180S  eleven, 
in  1804  seven,  in  1805  five,  in  1806  eight, 
in  1812  twenty-nine,  in  1818  eighteen,  in 
1814  forty-two,  and  last  year  n  hundred 
and  eight,  being  eleven  times  as  many  as 
ten  years  ago.  He  expected  assistance 
from  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen  opposite, 
though  they  might  not  agree  as  to  the 
means.  The  exchequer  court  was  an- 
ciently of  high  judicature,  particularly  in 
revenue  cases.  Extents  were  cither  in 
chief  or  in  aid ;  one  on  immediate  crown 
debtors— the  other  at  the  petition  of  a 
crown  debtor,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
crown  demands,  when  the  party  was  un- 
able to  pay,  his  means  being  withheld. 
There  might  be  rea*«ons  for  this  when  com- 
merce was  less,  and  the  state  of  the  reve- 
mie  different.  Now  the  power  of  extents 
was  enormous.  He  had  seen  an  instruc- 
ticm  from  the  excise  to  its  officers,  ftatincr 
(V0L.XXX1V.)  ^ 
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the  advantages  of  extents  over  every  other 
mode.     The  crown  debt  might  be  levied 
not  only  on  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  but 
on  the  cattle  of  others  on  his  lands.    He 
instanced  the  hardships  that  might  occur 
in  the  case  of  a  cattle  fair,  if  an  extent 
came  down  :  all  the  beasts  from  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland  might  be  taken.     So,  in 
extents    on    freeholds,    they    proceeded 
against  debtors  in  several  degrees.    The 
word  prerogative  was   used  in    a  sense 
wherein  the  Crown  had  no  interest  what- 
ever.    The  question   was,  whether  this 
mode  of  collection  was  for  the  advantage 
of  the  subject  generally,  and  whether  it 
answered  its  object.     The  M  cases  were 
chiefly  those  of  receivers.     In   Edward 
3rd*s  time,  the  Conmions  prayed  that  a 
set-off  should  be  allowed  for  what  was  due 
to  the  subject,  and  the  king  replied  that 
he  would  take  advice  as  to  the  best  way 
of  easing  his  people :    but  since  then,  the 
practice  had  gone  on  of  not  admitting  the 
set-oK     He  would  not  enter  into  the  wis- 
dom of  the  law  ;   but  where  the  case  was 
as    between     subject     and    subject,    he 
thought  the  propriety  of  the  set-off  roust 
be  admitted.     The  reason  as  to  the  King's 
emergencies,   the   ardua   bellorumf  upon 
which  these  extents  were  in  remote  times 
justified,  must  have  long  ago  ceased,  and 
perhaps  for  the  same  reason  extents  in 
chief  might  in   the  present  day  be  dis- 
pensed with.    Those,  however,  which  still 
continued  to  be  issued  in  aid,  were  bur- 
thensome  to  the  last  degree  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    In  the  ordinary  process  of  execu- 
tion, the  party  aguinst  whom  it  was  taken 
out  enjoyed  at  least    three  months,   and 
often  a  much  longer  time,  for  making  his 
defence,  or  for  raising  the  means  of  stay- 
ing execution.      An  extent  in  aid  was  in 
the  nature  of  execution  without  any  no- 
tice at  all,  and  the  form  of  it  was  simply 
this :  the  party  suing  it  out  applied  to  the 
Crown-oHice  for  a  writ  ag-iinst  himself  as 
a  debtor  of  the  Crown.     Thus  the  pro- 
ceeding commenced   in  fraud ;   for    t!te 
Crown  had,  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, no  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and 
the  process  issued   was    directed  solely 
against  the  debtor  of  tlic  plaintiff.    The 
writ,  however,  was  addressed  to  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  requiring  him  to  summon  a 
jury  in  order  to  take  an  inquisition  upon 
the  suit.     In  what  manner  did  the  House 
suppose  the  verdict  was  found;  or  of  whom 
did  It  imagine  the  jury  itself  wascomposed? 
The  writ  of  inquest  was  carried  into  th« 
sheriff's  court,  and  the  affidavit  upon  which 
(3  0) 
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it  was  grounded  exhibited,  upon  which 
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case  might  be  afterwarda  reviewed   In 
the  jur^r  uniformly  found  the  debt.     In-  |  court,  the  defendant,  it  must  be  recoUected,^ 

was  perhaps  already  in  prison,  was  deprived 
of  his  books,  and  probably  of  the  means  of 
feeing  counsel,  and  maintaining  his  cause. 
It  was  very  seldom  indeed  that  these  ex- 
tents were  set  aside  on  motion :  in  nearly 
every  case  it  was  necessary  to  plead»  and  the 
object  could  generally  be  obtained  only  bf 
trying  an  issue.  In  the  mean  time  the 
party  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  his 
books,  whilst  his  debtors  were  interdicted 
from  paying  him  their  accounts  on  paio  of 
being  compelled  to  pay  a  second  time- 
He  believed  there  were  few  instances  of 
extents  being  set  aside,  except  where  the 
defendent  was  a  man  of  powerful  cod* 
nexions,  or  after  a  commission  of  bank'* 
ruptcy  had  issued,  and  even  in  cases  like 
the  last  it  had  sometimes  cost  the  assignees 
not  less  thas  5001* ;  for  in  addition  to  sJl 
the  other  severity  and  injustice  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  defendant  was  saddled  with 
all  costs,  whatever  might  be  the  judgment 
of  the  court.  He  was  aware  that  the  or- 
dinary writ  by  which  the  court  of  exche- 
quer held  plea  of  causes  between  subject 
and  subject,  was  the  quo  minus  sufficient 
exis^Hi  but,  by  the  present  practice  of  is- 
suing extents  in  aid,  it  was  hardly  neces- 


stead  of  their  being  formed  of  substantial 
householders  or  considerable  inhabitants 
of  the  county  or  in  the  vicinity,  they  con- 
sisted either  of  persons  who  were  in  at- 
tendance for  this  sort  of  employment, 
or,  if  the  number  was  insufficient,  it  was 
made  up  of  hackney-coachmen,  or  any  in- 
dividuals who  might  be  met  with  on  the 
highway.  He  need  state  but  one  circum- 
stance to  induce  the  House  to  give  credit 
to  this  dcBcription,  and  he  could  assure 
them  that  the  jury  so  formed  received  Is. 
each  for  the  verdict.  Such  was  the  prac- 
tice at  least  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  with  this  he  had  made  himself  perfectly 
acquainted.  The  party  having  by  these 
means  obtained  a  verdict,  then  went  with 
his  affidavit  before  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  and  asked  for  a  ^at.  By 
the  resolutions  of  the  whole  court  of  ex- 
chequer, in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  it 
was  declared  that  this  ^fiat  should  be 
granted  only  upon  debts  due  originally  to 
the  Crown,  upon  debts  of  specialty,  and 
alter  motion  m  open  cour:.  All  these 
guards  and  provisions  had  become  of  no 
practical  effect  of  late  years,  and  he  had 
cases  to  produce  which  would,  he  was  sure. 


nation  of  the  House,  in  which  simple  con- 
tract debts,  with  which  the  Crown  had  no 
connection,  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Crown,  and  this  without  any  motion  in 
court.  He  had  heard  it  said,  that  the  pre* 
sent  practice  arose  out  of  the  bankrupt 
laws;  but  no  practice  could  be  more  effec- 
tual for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  ope* 
ration  of  those  laws.    It  gave  to  one  cre- 


excite  the  Curiosity  and  rouse  the  indig-    sary  to  show  that  any  debt  was  due  to  the 


Crown :  the  party  taking  out  process  had 
only  to  swear  that  he  was  debtor  to  a  cer- 
tain amount,  and  obtain  an  extent  for  any 
sum,  no  matter  of  what  mi^nitude.  If  he 
owed  the  Crown  5O0l.  he  might  by  this  pro- 
ceeding seize  totheamountof  10,000L,put* 
ting  the  9,50(M.  thus  wrested  from  all  the 
other  creditors  into  his  own  pocket.  He 
doubted  whether  a  system  oi  such  absurd 


ditor  what  belonged  jointl)r  to  all.  When  I  and  palpable  injustice  would  be  endured 
an  extent  came  down,  it  seized  upon  every  in  any  other  country,  even  in  Turkey  it- 
thing,  even  the  person  of  the  debtor ;  and 


if  his  effects  were  not  sufficient*  to  satisfy 
the  last  shilling  of  the  debt  due  to  the 
Crown,  or  rather  to  this  fiction  of  the 
Crown,  he  was  excepted  from  the  benefit 
of  the  insolvent  acts.  Such  a  power  was 
extremely  oppressive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  but,  when  exercised  between  sub- 
ject and  subject,  it  became  intolerable. 
The  goods  of  the  unfortunate  debtor,  when 
seized,  were  always  immediately  sold  for 
what  they  would  fetch ;  and  he  knew  a  case  i  n 
wh  ich  the  property  of  an  individual  had  been 
sold  for  not  more  than  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  of  their  value.  All  this  might  happen, 
and  yet  there  be  no  legal  debt;  for  theclaim 
rested  enturely  on  the  affidavit  of  the  party 
who  sued  out  the  extent.    Although  the 


self:  but  it  was  peculiarly  mischievous  in 
England,  where  it  was  so  necessary  that 
confidence  between  man  and  man  should 
be  strictly  maintained.  That  this  was  a 
new  as  well  as  a  dangerous  practice  might 
be  shown  by  a  case  which  occurred  in 
1731,  in  which  an  extent  was  refused  upon 
the  specific  ground  that  it  might  operate 
injuriously  as  between  traders  :  and  it  was 
added  that  this  might  be  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  contract  debt.  In  another 
case  the  court  rejected  the  applicatioa 
because  the  affidavit  was  not  drawn  up  ia 
the  ancient  form,  and  declared,  that  al- 
though they  were  masters  of  their  own 
forms,  they  would  not  allow  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  to  be  made  a  ban* 
die  for  the  recovery  of  private  debts* 
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The  further  back,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
the   precedeota   od    this    subject    were 
traced— the  nearer  they  approached  the  | 
antiquosjbntei  of  law,  the  more  fayonrable 
for  tne  subject  would  appear  the  construc- 
tion of  thu  prerogative,  notwithstanding 
we  now  lived  in  an  ase  when  the  interests 
of  commerce  were  of  so  much  greater  im- 
portance than  in  earlier  times.    In  the  case 
of  Capel  and  Brewer  in  the  year  1687, 
which  was  an  application  in  cnancery  for 
relief  against  an  extent  in  aid,  sued  out  by 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  who  had 
aiaigned  the  debt  to  the  Crown,  the  court 
observed,  that  it  had  become  a  common 
pr ooess  for  the  recovery  of  private  debts, 
and  that  it  was  a  great  oppression,  tending 
to  render  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  in- 
effisctual.     This  was  the  doctrine  m  1687» 
now  128  years  ago;  and  yet  in  this  com- 
mercial age,  afier  the  provisions  of  the 
bankrupt  laws  had  been  so  often  strength* 
ened  bjy  the  legislature,  be  had  found  in 
Mr*  Bmffham's  *•  Law  of  Ezecation8,"the 
latest  publication  on  the  subject,  this  most 
extraordinary  opinion,  viz.  that  if  the  com- 
mon form  of  the  process  was  observed,  the 
party  taking  it  out  might  obtain  a  good 
fUUp  although  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
covering  his  own  debt      Tnis  opinion 
Alight  not  be  good  authority :  it  was  stat- 
ed to  be  quoted  from  <«  Tidd'a  Practice." 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  smiled, 
^t  he  would  show  that  the  practice  at 
least  gave  plausibility  and  colour  to  the 
doctrine.    One  of  the  evils  was,  that  it  af- 
fected a  man's  partners  as  well  as  himself. 
A  partner  of  a  banking-house  might  be 
aurety  for  a  sob-distributor  of  stamps,  and 
the  advantage  of  this  was  well  understood. 
Such  a  banking-house  had  it  always  in  its 
power  to  get  an  extent  against  any  debtor, 
and  its  operation  pursuM  the  debtors  of 
that  debtor,  and  so  on,  till  the  original 
olaim  was  satisfied.     A  conntry  banker, 
tor  instance,  might  611  upon  the  coods  of 
aome  tradesman,  and  through  him  aeise 
the  effects  of  some  poor  widow  who  was 
subsisting  on  a  miserable  pittance.     Its 
effects  were  like  those  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple described  by  the  poet,  which«— 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all 

extent, 
Spltads  undivided,  operates  unspent. 

He  would  now  come  to  the  individual 
cases  of  which  he  had  to  complain,  and 
which,  he  trusted,  would  amply  supply 
the  defiscts  of  his  argument.  They 
formed  a  long  list,  and  he  would  venture 
to  aay  there  waa  not  one  from  which  the 


Crown  had  benefitted  a  single  shilling. 
In  every  one  of  them  the  party  applying 
for  the  process  had  been  much  more  than 
able  to  discharge  his  own   debt  to  the 
Crown,  but  had  thought  proper,  and  in 
his  opinion,  roost  fraudulently,  to  employ 
this  fiction   for  their  own  private  ends. 
Many  men  had  no  moral  restraint  but  the 
words  of  a  statute ;  and  he  had  seen  in- 
stances, with  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  of  such  scandalous  miscon- 
duct as  almost  to  induce  him  to  expose 
the  names  of  the  parties,  and  hold  them 
up  to  public  ignominy.     Hie  niger  est. 
His  first  case  was  that  of  a  corn-dealer, 
who  had  given  a  large  bill  of  exchange  to 
a  country  correspondent;  subsequent  to 
which,  and  before  the  bill  was  due,  his 
credit  became  injured,  and  a  docket  was 
struck  against  him.    The  holder  of  the 
bill  then  repaired  to  an  acquaintance  of 
his,  a  farmer  of  the  post-horse  duty,  say- 
ing, **  such  a  man  is  in  bad  credit,  there- 
fore discount  me  this  bill,  and  you  have 
the  power  of  issuing  an  extent  against 
him.^     The  farmer   of  the   post-horse 
duty  discounted  the  bill,  for  what  consi- 
deration he  would  not  pretend  to  say; 
and  having  made  affidavit  that  this  was  an 
original  debt,  the  extent  issued,  and  al- 
though the  transaction  was  one  complete 
tissue  of  fraud;  it  was  with  difficulty  set 
aside  by  the  assignees  at  an  expense  of 
500/.    The  very  same  parfV  took  out  an- 
other extent  against  anotner  individual, 
whom  he  had  accommodated  while  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy;  and  being  asked 
how  he  could  trust  a  man  in  such  circum- 
stances, he  replied,  **  I  knew  better  than 
that ;  I  had  an  extent  in  my  pocket  to 
secure  the  debt."    The  great  bulk  of 
these  cases  of  extent  lay  where  country 
bankers  had  become  receivers  of  the  re- 
venue, and  where  perhaps  one  of  the 
partners  had  contrived  to  make  himself  a 
debtor  of  the  Crown,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  issuing  extents  in  aid  on  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  were  debtors  of  the 
firm.     He  did  this  in  cases  where   the 
Crown  was  in  no  danger  whatever  of 
losing  its  debt,  but  where  the  banking 
concern  was  worth  ten,  twenty,  or  forty 
times  the  amount.    Other  cases  of  extents 
arose  from  the  distributors  and  sub-distri- 
butors of  stamps.    The  number  of  extents 
in  aid  under  the  head  of  stamps  was  only 
one  in  1802,  but  they  had  since  risen  to 
twenty-eight  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
Indeed,  from  the  papers  laid  before  par- 
liamenVH  appeared  that  they  bad  excet- 
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Djjblic  service^  could  not  have  devoted  the 
leisure  of  age  to  a  more  worthy  end  than 
pointing  out  to  his  sovereign  the  principle 
on  which  he  could  improve  the  coin  of 
his  kingdom ;  but  when  he  came  to  exa- 
mine its  fundamental  doctrinci  that  gold 
was  the  proper  standard  of  payments  In  a 
rich  staCe,  and  silver  in  a  poor,  he  could 
not  but  make  an  abatement  m  his  approba- 
tion. He  could  not  conceive  the  reason 
on  which  such  a  principle  was  founded, 
and  saw  nothing  in  the  extended  opulence 
of  the  richest  country,  even  supposing  our 
pwn  possessed  of  double  its  present  re- 
sources, that  might  not  be  measured  and 
exchanged  by  a  reference  to  silver  money. 
Gold  had  lately  entirely  disappeared  ;  no 
reference  was  made  to  it  in  our  exchan- 
ges ;  bank-notes  composed  our  circulation, 
and  yet  we  felt  no  want  of  better  metal  as 
a  standard.  A  bill  of  exchange  could  be 
as  easily  measured  in  silver  as  in  gold. 
The  converse  of  this  proposition  appeared 
to  him  almost  incomprehensible.  He  did  | 
not  rise,  however,  to  discuss  speculative 
principles  of  political  economy  with  the 
Doble  earl,  or  to  controvert  the  speculative 
.opinions  of  his  father's  work ;  his  intention 
in  rising  was  to  state  his  objections  to  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  noble  earl,  from 
a  view  of  the  time  and  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  were  brought  forward. 
The  expense  attending  a  reformation  of 
the  coinage,  taking  the  old  bv  UlCf^wtnild 
be  great  and  intolerable  in  the  present  si- 
tuation of  the  country.  That  expense  was 
calculated  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer at  half  a  million  of  money.  But  this 
Was  not  the  most  cogent  of  his  objections. 
He  would  ask  the  noble  lord  what  was  the 
proportion  of  the  present  deteriorated  cur- 
rency that  could  be  ascertained  to  have 
issued  from  the  mint  f  He  would  wish  to 
know  what  proportion  of  the  sixpences 
and  shillings  had  the  legal  stamp  f  The 
noble  earl  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  determination  of  this  point  was  a  mat- 
ter of  little  difficulty,  and  would  be  atten- 
ded with  few  or  no  misUkes.  The  diffi- 
culty«  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  him 
(lord  Lauderdale)  oAen  great,  and  would 
sometimes  be  insurmountable.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  might  mention,  that  on  a  trial  that 
took  place  at  Yo^k  for  buying  guineas  at 
more  than  21 5.  of  the  legal  coin  of  the 
kingdom,  it  became  a  question  if  the  shil- 
lings paid  in  exchange  for  the  gold  were 
le^al  tender,  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
mint,  who  was  sent  down  to  determine  the 
poin^  found  himself  incompetent  to  the 
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task,  and  could  not  swear  whether  the 
shillings  presented  had  issued  from  the 
mint  or  not.  This  showed  that  the  matter 
was  not  fio  plain  and  easy  as  the  noble  earl 
seemed  to  think.  Did  the  noble  earl  sup* 
pose,  that  one  in  thirty,  or  one  in  twenty, 
could  be  properly  authenticated  ?  If  only 
one  in  twenty  could  be  proved  to  be  legal 
coin,  then  whatever  government  recom*- 
mended  as  indemnity  would  be  far  from 
covering  the  losses  of  the  public.  If  the  pub- 
lic lost  much,  inaividuals  would  lose  more* 
If  the  calling  in  ot  one  in  twenty  stood  the 
nation  an  expense  of  500,000/.,  the  public, 
who  lost  the  other  nineteen,  would  incur  a 
loss  of  9,500,000/.  Was  not  this  enor« 
mous  loss  too  much  to  add  to  the  present 
burthens  of  the  country  ?  In  this  opinion 
he  would  be  joined  by  the  suffering  com* 
munity,  while  the  noble  lord  was  only  sop* 
ported  by  a  speculative  opinion  of  govern- 
ment. Another  important  question  that 
suggested  itself  here  was,  after  the  nation 
had  been  put  to  the  expense  of  paying  for 
this  new  coinage  of  66  f^hilltngs  the  lb., 
how  much  of  it,  and  how  long  would  it  re- 
main in  circulation  ?  It  was  well  knowii 
that  there  was  a  great  fluctuation  in  the 
value  of  silver.  As  the  baiSk  restriction 
was  continued,  and  the  directors  had  an 
unlimited  power  to  increase  their  issues, 
the  paper  circulation  might  be  depreciated 
as  formerly,  the  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tals might  rise  in  consequence,  and  it  might 
soon  become  a  very  profitable  concern  to 
melt  down  the  two  millions  and  a  half  pro- 
posed to  be  coined  by  the  noble  lord^ 
Every  one  knew  that  the  bank  tokens  had 
been  repeatedly  melted  down,  and  as  re- 
peatedly reduced  in  quantity  to  prevent 
such  a  fate.  He  could  now  proauce,  as 
he  had  formerly  produced  to  their  lord- 
ships^  specimens  of  four  or  five  successive 
token  coinages  by  the  bank*  all  succes- 
sively Hghter  Uian  the  former,  and  all  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  danger  of  the  mel- 
ting pot.  Might  it  not  be  dreaded  that 
in  six  months,  such  a  change  would  occur 
in  the  value  of  silver  as  would  offer  irresis- 
tible temptations  to  destroy  the  new  coin- 
age f  If  It  were, allowed,  he  could  bring 
persons  to  the  bar  of  the  House  with  bet- 
ter means  of  forming  an  opinion,  and  as 
capable  of  doing  so  as  those  with  whom 
this  measure  originated,  to  prove  that  such 
a  fluctuation  was  by  no  means  improbable^ 
The  issues  of  the  bank  would  increaae 
our  currency  \  as  the  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing interest  recovered,  their  .cre- 
dit augmei;^ted-pidieir  capital  would  b« 
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thrown  Into  atttteofactirity.— they  would 
join  their  iMues  to  those  of  the  bank  of 
£ngland«— improvement  in  trade  and  com- 
merce would  follow,  and  the  paper  would 
again  be  so  abundant,  as  to  the  cause  de* 
preciation  and  to  drive  the  coin  out  of  cir- 
culation. When  we  had  two  kinds  of 
copper  of  different  values,  this  principle 
was  exemplified  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  best.'  Two  coins  of  unequal  value 
could  not  circulate  together,  nor  could 
two  different  species  of  money,  one  paper 
and  the  other  gold,  retain  the  market  in 
the  same  circumstances.  Paper  by  the 
continuance  of  the  bank  restriction*  must 
again  drive  out  of  currency  the  precious 
metals.  Recurring  to  the  points  of  the 
proposed  measure  connected  with  views  of 
justice  to  the  public,  he  would  say,  that  if 
we  were  to  have  a  new  coinage  and  to  call 
in  the  old,  the  indemnity  to  the  holder  of 
the  latter  should  be  extended  further  than 
the  limits  proposed  by  the  government. 
The  House  had  sat  ouring  the  whole  of 
the  present  reign  perfectly  aware  that  the 
depreciation  was  going  forward ;  they  had 
by  their  silence  sanctioned  the  state  of 
things  that  brought  the  coinage  to  its  pre* 
sent  condition;  and  it  would  be  the  gros- 
sest injustice  new  to  turn  round  to  the 
public,  to  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman, 
and  to  say-^you  received  those  pieces  for 
full  value,  but  you  must  sell  them  at  a  dis- 
count, and  can  have  no  compensation  for 
your  losses.  He  thought  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  claims  of  the  public,  and  the  best 
mode  of  granting  indemnity.  Although  | 
be  felt  for  the  distresses  of  the  country 
under  the  burthen  of  taxation,  he  would 
be  more  juf^t  or  more  liberal  in  this  case 
than  the  noble  earl.  The  noble  lord  had 
said  that  he  would  allow  bank  tokens  to 
remain  in  circulation  alongjwith  the  new 
(^in,till  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  could  be 
provided  for  all  exigencies.  Had  the  noble 
earl  forgtten  his  own  principles  i  Had  be 
forgotten  that  an  ounce  of  silver  was  coin- 
ed into  Ss,  Sd  of  bank  token  currency, 
while  in  his  new  coinage  the  ounce  would 
only  produce  Ss.  9d* ;  and  did  he  suppose 
that  coins  of  such  difierent  value  could 
circulate  together  ?  On  these  grounds  he 
would  implore  tlie  noble  lord  to  consider 
bow  impossible  it  was  for  the  new  coin  to 
remain  m  circulation,  and  the  inconve- 
luence  that  would  attend  its  issue  in  the 
present  circumstances.  He  felt  it  his  duty 
to  propose  the  following  amendment,  after 
tte  word  ••  that"  in  tbo  erigiaal  Addrtis: 
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<<  Assuring  his  royal  highness  that  thia 
House  has  taken  into  its  most  serious  con- 
sideration his  royal  highness's  message  on 
the  subject  of  the  new  silver  coinage ;  Imd 
that  they  feel  it  their  duty  respectfully  to 
state  to  his  royal  highness,  that  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  silver  coin  now  in  circulation 
roust  be  attended  with  great  expense,  and 
cannot  be  effected  without  serious  incon* 
venience,  and  infinite  loss  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community ;  and  that  It  ap» 
pears  to  them  in  the  highest  degree  un« 
certain  whether  the  country  wifi  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  measure— for  they 
must  entertain  the  greatest  doubts  con*' 
ceming  the  new  coin  remaining  for  any 
length  of  time  in  circulation,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  this  country,  la 
relation  to  its  currency. 

*<  That  this  House  learns,  from  the 
authority  of  the  legislature  in  the  pcoamble 
to  the  act  of  the  24th  of  George  2nd, 
chapter  58th,  that  an  act  made  in  the  6th 
year  of  her  late  majesty  queen  Anne,  for 
ascertaining  the  rate  of  foreign  coin  in  her 
majesty's  American  plantations  had  been 
entirely  frustrated  by  the  creation  of  great 
quantities  of  paper  bills;  and  that  they 
feel  it,  therefore,  a  duty,  humbly  to  repre* 
sent  to  his  royal  highness,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible  for  them  not  to  fear  that  any  regola* 
lion  his  royal  highness  may  be  advised  to 
adopt  concerning  a  new  silver  coinage  for 
this  country,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  ten* 
dered  of  no  avail,  whilst  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  642  other  banking  esta* 
blishments,  have  a  right  to  increase  the 
paper  currency  of  the  country  to  any  ex* 
tent  which  their  respective  interests  may 
render  desirable. 

**  That  this  House  think  it  further  ne* 
cessary  humbly  to  express  to  bis  royal 
highness  their  extreme  surprise,  that  this 
measure  should  have  been  suggested  by 
bis  royal  highness's  advisers,  at  a  moment 
when  they  must  be  conscious  that,  by  per- 
suading parliament  to  provide  great  part 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  year,  by  advance  from  the 
bank  of  England,  they  have  furnished  an 
opportunity  and  an  inducement  to  that 
corporation  to  increase  their  paper  to  such 
an  extent  as  must,  in  concurrence  with 
that  of  others,  in  all  probability  banish 
from  circulation  the  new  coin,  which 
they  are  advising  his  royal  highness  to 
issue. 

'<  That  under  these  circumstances,  this 
House  felt  it  a  duty  they  owe  to  them- 
selves, to  the  pubuc,  and  to  hia  royal 
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bigboMty  humbly  to  implore  his  royal 
hishness  to  postpone  all  thoughts  of  pro* 
yidiog  a  new  and  extensive  issue  of  suver 
eoioi  for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  a 
measure  of  so  much  importance,  and  of 
maturely  deliberating  whether,  at  a  mo- 
ment of  such  Snancial  distress,  it  is  Justin 
fiable  to  impose  such  a  burthen  oh  his 
people,  more  especially  as  it  must  by  all 
he  oeemed  at  least  uncertain  whether  it 
can  be  attended  with  any  benefit  to  the 
community,  if  carried  into  execution 
during  the  continuance  of  the  restriction 
po  cash  payments  at  the  bank  of  England^" 
*  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  ro^e,  he  said,  not 
4o  redargue  the  question,  but  to  speak  to 
a  matter  of  fact^  The  cost  of  the  new 
^Iver  coinage  was  estimated  at  500,000/* ; 
but  the  noble  lord  had  thought  proper  to 
estimate  it  at  9,500,000/.  Now  he  could 
not  imagine  upoo  what  ground  the  noble 
lord  rested  an  estimate  so  incompatible 
with  the  actual  amount  of  our  silver  cur^ 
rency*  For  the  whole  of  the  silver  coinage 
of  kmg  William  was  about  six  millions, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  there  had 
since  notoriously  been  no  silver  coinage 
whatever. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
his  estimate  rested  upon  that  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  'who  appeared 
to  calculate  that  only  one  out  of  twenty 
ahillingsin  circulation  was  not  of  the  coinage 
of  the  mint,  whereas  he  (lord  L.)  took 
tbe  more  probable  calculation,  that  19  out 
of  20  were  of  that  description^ 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
oilginal  address  agreed  to  without  a  divi- 
sion. 
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Thursdaif,  May  SO. 

PfiTITION  OV  THB  IrISU  RoMAN  CA- 
THOLIC Bishops  and  ClsrgyJ  Sir 
Henry  PameU  rose  to  present  a  Petition 
from  the  bishops  and  clergy  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion  in  Ireland ;  he 
said  it  was  signed  by  23  prelates,  and 
1,052  priests.  The  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergy  of  Ireland,  he  proceeded  to  state, 
bad  been  at  all  times  most  conspicuous  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  as 
leachersof  the  Christian  Religion.  What- 
aver  there  was  of  moral  prinaple  existing 
among  the  Catholic  people  ot  Ireland,  it 
was  whoUv  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  un- 
abated  zeal  of  their  clergy;  for  no  people 
fiver  owed  lesi^  for  any  good  ijmditgr  they 


possessed,  to  the  protection  of  the  lawa 
they  lived  under,  or  the  assistance  of  th^ 
statie ;  the  whole  sys^m  of  both  being  si 
continued  effort,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  century,  to  deprive  the  people 
of  all  instruction,  whether  by  the  aid  of  re» 
ligion  or  by  schools.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
to  be  questioned,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  meritorious  conduct  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  in  defiance  of  all  suffering  and 
dangers,  the  Irish  people  must  have  been 
at  this  day  tlie  most  ignorant  and  most 
uncivilised  people  of  the  worlds  He  said, 
he  knew  that  many  were  inclined  to  con« 
ceive  that  this  was  their  real  character, 
but  such  an  opinion  was  wholly  void  of 
foundation.  Every  one  at  all  acquaintc4 
with  Ireland  must  admit,  that  the  people 
possess  a  moral  principle,  which  leads 
them  to  practise  all  the  domestic  and 
social  duties  in  the  most  exemplary  man- 
ner. It  was  po  doubt  true,  that  many  and 
very  outrageous  acts  and  crimes  occat 
sionaUy  disgraced  some  parts  of  the  coun^ 
try;  but  if  these  were  traced  to  their 
true  causes,  they  would  almost  always  be 
found  to  be  instigated  by  relisious  animo-* 
sities,  emanating  from  political  disabilities* 
Those  whp  had  the  most  studied  the  na« 
ture  of  the  crimes  that  come  before  the 
tribunals  of  justice,  are  of  opinion,  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  nearly  altoge<r 
ther  those  crimes  which  are  called  mala 
prohibiia^  and  not  mala  in  se.  This  dis- 
tinction is  found  to  prevail  very  generally, 
and  fully  proves  how  universally  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  virtue  exist,  and 
how  successful  the  efforts  of  the  clergy 
must  have  been  in  the  discbarge  of  their 
sacred  duties.  The  Catholic  clergy  were 
not  less  distinguished  for  their  seal  in 
teaching  submission  to  the  laws  and  the 
ruling  powers.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
bishops  were  appointed  by  James  2nd  and 
his  son  the  pretender,  till  a  late  period  of 
the  last  century,  it  is  upon  record,  upon 
the  best  authority,  that  among  the  pre- 
tender's papers,  which  were  seized  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  no  trace  was  to  be 
found  of  any  connexion  between  him  and 
the  Irish  Catholic  bishops  or  clergy.  The 
noble  lord  (the  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs and  the  rif;ht  hon.  member  for  Peterbo- 
rough (Mr.  Elliot),  who  were  both  in  th^ 
Irish  government  in  1798,  have  repeatedly 
borne  testimony,  in  this  House,  of  the 
great  services  the  Catholic  bishops  ren- 
dered the  state,  by  the  influence  of  their 
example  and  pastoral  letters,  in  sup* 
pressing  tba  rmUion  of  1798.    Und^r 
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all  these  circumstances,  i(!r  Henry  hoped 
this  House  would  feel  thia  meritorious 
bodj  were  deserving  of  its  respect  and 
consideration.  The  petition  which  they 
bad  thought  proper  to  place  in  his  hahoB 
contained  their  unanimous  opinion  on 
those  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  which 
some  persons  considered  as  necessary  to 
be  connected  with  the  measure  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  It  comprised  a  Tery  able 
argument,  to  show,  that  no  alteration  was 
necessary  in  the  present  mode  of  appoint* 
hkg  bishops.  lo"  advancing  this  opmion. 
In  opposition  to  the  very  general  feeling 
that  prevailed  od  this  point,  he  said  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  consider  their 
conduct  as  in  any  way  intending  dure- 
spect  to  its  proceedings,  or  as  conveying 
any  intention  to  resist,  in  any  improper 
manner,  any  measure  which  the  House  or 
parliament  might  think  proper  to  adopt. 
They  had  only  exercised  a  right  which 
belongs  to  every  class  of  subjects  of  these 
countries,  that  of  submitting  to  parlia- 
ment their  opinion  on  a  great  public  ques- 
tion, materially  affecting  their  most  im- 
portant interests.  It  was  to  be  observed, 
that  notwithstanding  the  yery  general 
sentiment  which  prevailed,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  connecting  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
tnents  with  the  measure  of  emancipatioui 
po  case  had  ever  yet  been  made  out  to 
prove  that  they  were  necessary — no  sort 
of  injury  to  the  state  had  been  shown  to 
have  arisen,  or  to  be  likely  to  arise,  from 
the  long  established  mode  of  appointing 
Catholic  bishops.  The  advocates  of  those 
arrangements  had  yet  to  prove  some  de- 
fect in  it,  and,  therefore,  all  objections  to 
them,  particularly  those  coming  from  the 
Catholic  bishops,  ought  to  be  received 
^ith  the  greatest  attention  and  indulgence. 
The  hon.  member  then  said,  that  this  was 
the  first  opportunity  he  had  had  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  petitions 
be  had  presented  in  the  course  of  this 
month  from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as 
he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  petition  whicn  he  held  in  his 
hand ;  and  though  the  subject  of  them  had 
already  been  very  much  discussed,  and  in 
a  great  measure  decided  upon,  he  still  felt 
it  due  to  the  petitioners  again  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  consider  their  claims.  He 
was  aware  he  could  not  do  so  with  any 
hopes  of  obtaining,  in  this  session,  a  legis- 
lative measure  for  general  relief  from  all 
the  disabilities  the  Catholics  labour  under ; 
but  there  was  still  sufficient  time  during 
this  seaaion  to  concede  those  siinor  objects 
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which  the  Speaker  had  some  years  ago 
admitted  might  with  safety  be  granted. 
He  should,  therefore,  give  notice  this 
evening  of  a  motion  for  this  day  se'nnight, 
for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee to  take  the  petitions  into  considera* 
tion ;  not  with  the  view  of  succeeding  in 
carryhig  any  yote  in  that  committee,  for 
admitting  Catholics  into  seats  in  parlia<* 
ment,  or  the  high  offices  of  the  state, 
though  he  should  propose  a  vote  to  that 
effect,  but  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  measure 
for  giving  them  complete  relief  from  all 
other  existing  disabilities* 

General  Matthew  felt  great  satisfaction 
in  having  that  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  to  correct  a  statement  that  had, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  appeared  in  some 
of  the  morning  papers,  and  thence  been 
copied  into  those  of  Ireland,  in  which  a 
declaration  was  attributed  to  him,  far  dif* 
ferent  indeed  from  that  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed* It  was  there  stated  (said  the 
eallant  general),  that  I  had  just  come  from 
Ireland,  and  informed  the  House,  that 
there  were  five  millions  of  Irishmen  who 
were  extremely  anxious  to  give  every  pos* 
sible  security  to  government;  and  also, 
that  I  had  gone  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  a  conference  with  the  pope, 
with  a  view  to  accelerate  the  Veto.  The 
fact  however,  was,  that  I  disclaimed  all 
idea  of  giving  securitieS|  and,  least  of  alL 
of  conceding  the  Veto.  To  the  Veto  I 
object,  on  two  grounds :  first,  as  a  Pro« 
testant,  because  I  would  not  give  the 
Crown  such  an  increased  influence  as  an 
interfbrence  in  the  nomination  of  Catholic 
bishops  must  confer ;  and  secondly,  I  ob« 
ject  to  the  Veto,  a^  a  sincere  fnend  to  the 
Catholics,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
decidedly  hostile  to  it.  The  Catholic  bi- 
shops, at  a  synod  held  in  Kilkenny,  and 
the  result  of  whose  deliberations  is  now 
embodied  in  the  petition  before  the  House, 
assent  to  the  principle  of  a  domestic  ar- 
rangement, calculated,  in  my  mind,  to  ap* 
pease  the  nicest  scruples  of  the  established 
church.  In  this  opinion  the  people  of 
Ireland  will  concur,  because  they  will  ever 
follow  their  prelates.  All,  however,  agree 
in  condemning  the  Veto,  and  in  their  sen- 
timents I  readily  agree. 

Colonel  Barry  doubted  whether  the 
House  could  receive  the  petition,  masmuch 
as  it  professed  to  be  from  persons  who 
called  themselves  the  bishops,  and  not  the 
titular  bishops  of  Ireland. 

Sir  J.  C.  Jiijtpisley  held  the  same  opi- 
nion with  the  hon.  gencra)|  and  had  it  not 
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been  already  expressed  by  him,  he  (sir  J. 
C.  Hippisley^  would  have  considered  it 
his  bounden  ciuty  to  propose  to  the  chair, 
whether  there  did  not  exist  a  legal  objec-- 
tion  to  tlie  receiving  of  the  petition.  He 
referred  to  the  Irish  act  of  the  21st  and 
22nd  of  the  king,  which  prohibited  all' 
Popish  ecclesiastics  from  assuming  any 
ecclesiastical  title  within  the  realm.  He 
therefore  did  not  conceive  that  the  House, 
consistently  with  its  duty,  could  receive 
the  petition.  He  had  already  proved 
liimself  a  friend  to  further  concessions  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  concurred  in 
the  high  character  which  the  hon.  baronet 
who  presented  the  petition  gave  to  the 
Catholic  prelates  and  clergy.  He  had 
known  many  of  the  Catholic  prelates  of 
Ireland — had  corresponded  with  them  on 
terms  of  confidence,  and  was  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  integrity  of  their  civil  prin- 
ciples; but  while  the  law  to  which  he 
altuded  remained  unrepealed  on  the  sta- 
tute  book,  it  was  imperative  on  the  House 
to  enforce  its  execution.  He  spoke  ad« 
vbedly  on  this  subject,  for  his  opmion  was 
formed  on  that  of  several  eminent  profes- 
sional men. 

Sir  J,  Newport  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  hon.  baronet  object  to 
the  petition  on  the  ground^  of  those  .'per- 
sons having  styled  themselves  bishops, 
while  he  himself  so  readily  designated 
them  as  prelates,  and  acknowledged  his 
having  corresponded  with  them  under  that 
character.  The  hon.  baronet  had  expressed 
a  great  veneration  for  the  statute  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  but  Was  he  aware  that  by 
a  clause  of  that  very  statute,  he  had  sub- 
jected himself  to  a  heavy  penalty  for  cor- 
responding with  those  interdicted  bishops? 
That  statute,  however,  had  been  virtually 
repealed  by  the  statute  of  1795,  and  the 
title  of  bishop  was  no  longer  a  crime  in  an 
^clesiastic  of  the  Catholic  religion.  To 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  baronet 
be  would  oppose  the  no  less  respectable 
one  of  a  prelate  in  the  other  House,  to 
whose  sentiments  he  might  refer  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history.  During  the  discussions  in 
1793,  bishop  Horsley,  speaking  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  prelacy  of  Ireland,  said, 
**  Mj  lords,  they  are  as  much  bishops  as 
any  of  my  reverend  friends  who  now  sit 
on  this  bench."  The  hon.  baronet  con- 
cluded by  ob^rving,  that  the  House  would 
not  act  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  if  they 
revived  the  operation  of  an  act,  whose 
power  was  confessed  to  be  doubtful,  and 
which  at  present  could  be  effectual  solely 
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for  the  prevention  of  the  subjects  peti- 
tions. \ 

Sir«7.  C  Hippidey  contended,  that  even 
in  the  opinion  of  writers  of  the  Catholic 
community,  the  act  to  which  he  alluded 
was  not  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1793, 
though  be  admitted  that  its  existence  was 
an  anomalyl  The  English  statute  in  fact 
did  tolerate  the  episcopal  order.  It  was 
not  a  question  whether  they  were  bishops, 
but  bishops  of  Ireland  and  whether  they 
were  at  liberty  to  use  the  title  of  bishop  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Ledie  Foster  thought  no  objection 
could  exist  to  the  petition,  for  the  House 
should  consider,  not  their  titles  as  stated 
in  the  commencement  of  the  petition,  but 
how  they  affixed  their  signatures.  Now 
the  petitioners  did  not  distinguish  them- 
selves by  any  particular  see,  but  merely 
by  their  christian  and  surnames.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  bounden  duty  of  the  House 
to  reject  it. 

Sir  John  NichoU  agreed  in  opinion  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and 
added  that  the  petitioners  did  not  even 
style  themselves  bishops  of  Ireland,  but, 
"  bishops  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland.'' 

The  petition  was  then  read,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Forged  Bank  Notes.]  General 
Thornton  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move 
for  «  an  account  of  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  bank  of  England,  in  prosecuting 
persons  for  Forging  Notes,  or  for  uttering 
or  having  in  their  possession  forged  notes, 
for  the  last  four  years,  from  the  first  Ja- 
nuary 1812,  to  the  first  January  1816« 
distinguishing  each  year.''  He  observed 
that,  according  to  returns  made  to  that 
House,  forged  notes  to  the  amount  of 
100,000/.  had  been  refused  payment  by 
the  bank,  which  must  necessarily  be  a 
great  evil  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Thornton  said,  he  did  not  perceive 
the  utility  of  the  motion,  a  compliance 
with  which  would  necessarily  be  attended 
with  great  trouble  and  delay.  ^ 

The  motion  was  then  negatived. 

Property  Tax.]  Mr.  Brougham  al- 
luded to  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  relative  to  the  destruction  of 
all  the  returns  made  respecting  the  In- 
come Tax.  He  understood  that  no  objec- 
tion would  be  made  to  the  motion,  and 
that  the  only  question  vras  as  to  the  mode 
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siiaatum  of  EiMpt  ti  that  time,  whenf  thb 
head  of  the  Catholic  church  was  subjected 
not  merely  to  the  influence,  but  was  abso- 
lutely under  the  control  of  that  man  whose 
power  swayed  not  only  France,  but  the 
whole  of  Europe.  That  power,  thank 
God,  was  now  broken  down,  and  he  did 
ftot  suppose  it  would  be  urged  that  the 
one  by  which  it  was  replaced  was  likely  to 
exert  itself  in  conjunction  with  the  head 
of  the  church  against  this  country.  That 
objection,  therefore,  was  also  removed; 
and  what  could  now  be  pleaded  against 
entering  upon  a  consideratioo  of  the  daims 
of  the  Catholics?  We  had,  indeed,  the 
admission  of  the  government  itself,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
influenoe  of  the  pope.  In  the  treaty  by 
which  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
was  incorporated  with  Holland,  a  treaty 
aiegociated  with  the  express  sanction,  and 
under  the  immediate  interference  of  a 
British  minister,  a  treaty  uniting  a  Pro- 
testant government  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
annexation,  it  was  solemnly  stipulated, 
that  no  difference  of  religious  faith  should 
be  allowed  to  operate  against  the  people, 
but  that  tliey  should  be  all  equally  eligible 
to  offices  in  the  state,  whatever  their  tenets 
might  be<  It  was  thus  admitted  by  us, 
not  only  that  Catholics  might  be  admitted 
to  all  the  benefits  of  *a  Protestant  govern* 
ment  without  any  danger,  but  that  their 
admission  would  be  conducive  to  the  ge- 
neral interests  and  security  of  the  world. 
He  hoped  their  lordships  would  bear  that 
circumstance  in  mind,  and  compare  it 
with  the  policy  which  we  pursued  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Kngland  and  Ire* 
land.  Every  thing,  in  his  opinion,  was  fa- 
▼ourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
except  that  want  of  unity  in  his  majesty's 
councils,  which  he  was  sorry  to  under- 
stand still  prevailed.  With  respect  to  him- 
•elf,  in  all  probability  the  part  which  he 
had  hitherto  taken  upon  the  subject,  hum- 
ble and  inefficient  as  it  had  been,  would  be 
much  less  in  future.  It  was,  however,  a 
matter  which  he  had  much  at  heart ;  and 
his  only  wish  was,  that  he  might  see  that 
great  point  of  national  conciliation  accom- 
plished before  he  died.  It  had  been  justly 
aaid,  in  another  place,  that  the  question 
cofild  not  remain  where  it  was.  They 
must  either  retrace  their  steps,  or  they 
must  go  forward.  To  retrace  their  steps, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  re-enact  all  the 
odious  and  persecuting  laws^^against  the 
Catholics  which  had  b&an  repealed  or  mo> 
dified,  no  ^ne  would  be  lash  or  mad 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


enoagh  to  advise :  t6  stand  still  was  im«* 
possible;  all,  therefore,  that  he  intreated 
of  their  lordships  was,  that  as  they  must, 
sOoner  or  later,  go  on,  they  would  not  de- 
fer their  advance  till  it  was  too  late  to  be 
useful.  The  noble  esrl  coneluded  by 
moving,  that  the  petition  should  lie  on  the 
table,  whidi  was  accordingly  done  after 
being  read. 

Alien  Bill.]]  Lord  Sidmauth  rose  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  He 
observed  that  it  was  the  only  remaining 
part  of  that  series  of  precautionary  mea- 
sures that  were  adopted  in  1793.  They 
had  been  opposed  at  that  time  by  persona 
powerful  from  their  eloquence,  powerful 
from  their  influence  ;  and  none  of  thent 
had  experienced  more  opposition  than  the 
Alien  bill,  though  the  experience  of  23 
years  had  proved  it  a  measure  of  wise  pre* 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  eovernment 
He  trusted  that  this  bill  would  now  re- 
ceive their  lordships*  assent  on  the  same 
principles  with  the  peace  alien  bill  of 
1803..  If  he  were  asked  what  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  measure,  he  owned  he  feh 
some  difficulty  in  returning  an  answer. 
Any  appeal  that  he  could  make  to  one 
part  of  their  lordships  must  be  hopeless ; 
for  it  could  not  be  supposed,  that  those 
who  had  opposed  the  measure  even  in  time 
of  war,  would  now  give  it  their  support  in 
time  of  peace.  He  should,  however, 
shortly  compare  it  with  the  alien  acts  of 
179S  and  1802.  By  the  former  it  was 
enacted  that  no  alien  should  land  in  this 
country  without  having  first  obtained 
permission ;  that  he  should  then  proceed 
to  the  alien-office  in  London,  where  he 
was  to  have  a  district  assigned  him  for  his 
residence,  beyond  the  limits  of  which, 
comprehending  a  circumference  of  ten 
miles,  he  was  not  to  travel  without  a  pass- 
port. The  penalties  for  breach  of  the 
act  were  impnsonmentand  transportation. 
In  1802  the  severity  of  the  act  was 
considerably  relaxed;  and  it  was  still 
mere  so  by  the  present  bill,  which 
took  away  the  penalty  of  transportation. 
He  assumed  it  to  be  the  right  of  the  so* 
vereign,  by  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
to  order  aliens  out  of  the  kingdom  by  pro- 
clamation :  but  the  Crown  had  not  by  the 
common  law  the  right  of  deportation.  It 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  this  bill  to  sup- 
ply that  defect,  thus  enabling  the  Crown 
to  carry  into  effect  one  of  its  highest  pre- 
rogatrres.  In  the  case  of  the  refuiai  of 
the  aljen  to  depart,  by  the  common  law 
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it  was  grounded  exhibited,  upon  which 
the  jury  uniformly  found  the  debt.  In- 
stead of  their  being  formed  of  substantial 
householders  or  considerable  inhabitants 
of  the  county  or  in  the  vicinity,  they  con- 
sisted either  of  persons  who  were  in  at- 
tendance for  this  sort  of  employment, 
or,  if  the  number  was  insufficient,  it  was 
made  up  of  hackney-coachmen,  or  any  in- 
diriduals  who  might  be  met  with  on  the 
highway.  He  need  state  but  one  circum- 
stance to  induce  the  House  to  give  credit 
to  this  description,  and  he  could  assure 
them  that  the  jury  so  formed  received  Is, 
each  for  the  verdict.  Such  was  the  prac- 
tice at  least  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  with  this  he  had  made  himself  perfectly 
acquainted.  The  party  having  by  these 
means  obtained  a  verdict,  then  went  with 
his  affidavit  before  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  and  asked  for  a^aU  By 
the  resolutions  of  the  whole  court  of  ex- 
chequer, in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  it 
was  declared  that  this  ^fiat  should  be 
granted  only  upon  debts  due  originally  to 
the  Crown,  upon  debts  of  specialty,  anil 
afler  motion  m  open  cour:.  All  these 
guards  and  provisions  had  become  of  no 
practical  effect  of  late  years,  and  he  had 
cases  to  produce  which  would,  he  was  sure, 
excite  the  turiosity  and  rouse  the  indig« 
nation  of  the  House,  in  which  simple  con- 
tract debts,  with  which  the  Crown  had  no 
connexion,  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Crown,  and  this  without  any  motion  in 
court.  He  had  heard  it  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent practice  arose  out  of  the  bankrupt 
laws ;  but  no  practice  could  be  moreeffec- 
tual  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  ope- 
ration of  those  laws.  It  gave  to  one  cre- 
ditor what  belonged  jointly  to  idl.  When 
an  extent  came  down,  it  seized  upon  every 
thing,  even  the  person  of  the  debtor ;  and 
if  his  effects  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  last  shilling  of  the  debt  due  to  the 
Crown,  or  rather  to  this  fiction  of  the 
Crown,  he  was  excepted  from  the  benefit 
of  the  insolvent  acts.  Such  a  power  was 
extremely  oppressive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  but,  when  exercised  between  sub- 
ject and  subject,  it  became  intolerable. 
The  goods  of  the  unfortunate  debtor,  when 
seized,  were  always  immediately  sold  for 
what  they  would  fetch ;  and  he  knew  a  case  in 
which  the  property  of  an  individual  had  been 
sold  for  not  more  than  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  of  their  value.  All  this  might  happen, 
and  yet  there  be  no  legal  debt;  for  theclatm 
rested  entirely  on  the  affidavit  of  the  party 
who  sued  out  the  extent.    Although  the 
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case  might  be  afterwards  reviewed   in 
court,  the  defendant,  it  must  be  recollected, 
was  perhaps  already  in  prison,  was  deprived 
of  his  booKS,  and  probably  of  the  means  of 
feeing  counsel  and  maintaining  his  cause. 
It  was  very  seldom  indeed  that  these  ex- 
tents were  set  aside  on  motion :  in  nearly 
every  case  it  was  necessary  to  plead,  and  the 
object  could  generally  be  obtained  only  by 
trying  an  issue.      In  the  mean  time  the 
party  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  hit 
books,  whilst  his  debtors  were  interdicted 
from  paying  him  their  accounts  on  pain  of 
being  compelled  to  pay  a  second  time. 
He  believea  there  were  few  instances  of 
extents  being  set  aside,  except  where  the 
defendent  was  a  man  of  powerful  con- 
nexions, or  after  a  commission  of  bank<* 
ruptcy  had  issued,  and  even  in  cases  like 
the  last  it  had  sometimes  cost  the  assignees 
not  less  than  500^« ;  for  in  addition  to  all 
the  other  severity  and  injustice  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  defendant  was  saddled  with 
all  costs,  whatever  might  be  thejudgment 
of  the  court.    He  was  aware  that  the  or* 
dinar?  writ  by  which  the  court  of  exche-- 
quer  held  plea  of  causes  between  subject 
and  subject,  was  the  quo  minus  sifffictens 
existUi  but,  by  the  present  practice  of  is- 
suing extents  in  aid,  it  was  hardly  neces- 
sary to  show  that  any  debt  was  due  to  the 
Crown :  the  party  taking  out  process  had 
only  to  swear  that  he  was  debtor  to  a  cer- 
tain amount,  and  obtain  an  extent  for  any 
sum,  no  matter  of  what  ma|;nitude.    If  he 
owed  the  Crown  SOOl.  he  might  by  this  pro- 
ceeding seize  to  the  amount  of  1 0,000/.,  put* 
ting  the  9,500^  thus  wrested  from  all  the 
other  creditors  into  his  own  pocket.     He 
doubted  whether  a  system  ot  such  absurd 
and  palpable  injustice  would  be  endured 
in  any  other  country,  even  in  Turkey  it- 
self: but  it  was  peculiarly  mischievous  in 
England,  where  it  was  so  necessary  that 
confidence  between  man  and  man  should 
be  strictly  maintained.    That  this  was  a 
new  as  well  as  a  dangerous  practice  might 
be  shown  by  a  case  whicn  oceurred  in 
1731,  in  which  an  extent  was  refused  upon 
the  specific  ground  that  it  might  operate 
iniuriously  as  between  traders  :  and  it  was 
added  that  this  might  be  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  contract  debt.    In  another 
case  the  court  rejected  the  application 
because  the  affidavit  was  not  drawn  up  in 
the  ancient  form,  and  declared,  that  al- 
though they  were  masters  of  their  own 
forms,  they  would  not  allow  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  to  be  made  a  han- 
dle for  the  recovery  of  private  debti« 
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The  further  back,  in  point  of  fact»  that  i 
the   precedenta   on    this    subject    were  j 
traced— the  nearer  they  approached  the  j 
antiquoijbntes  of  law,  the  more  ftfTonrable 
for  the  subject  would  appear  the  construc- 
tion of  thu  prerogative,  notwithstanding 
we  DOW  lived  in  an  age  when  the  interests 
of  commerce  were  of  so  much  greater  im- 
portance than  in  earlier  times.    In  the  case 
of  Capel  and  Brewer  in  the  year  1687> 
which  waa  an  application  in  chancery  for 
relief  against  an  extent  in  aid,  sued  out  by 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  who  had 
asaigDed  the  debt  to  the  Crown,  the  court 
observed,  that  it  had  become  a  common 
proocss  for  the  recovery  of  private  debts, 
and  that  it  waa  a  great  oppression,  tending 
to  render  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  in- 
eflectual.     This  was  the  doctrine  in  1687» 
now  128  years  ago;  and  yet  in  this  com- 
mercial age,  after  the  provisions  of  the 
bankrupt  laws  had  been  so  often  strength* 
ened  b^  the  legislature,  he  had  found  in 
Mr*  Bmgham's  "  Law  of  ExecatioDs,"the 
latest  publication  on  the  subject,  this  most 
extraordinarv  opinion,  vis.  that  if  the  com- 
mon form  of  the  process  was  observed,  the 
party  taking  it  out  might  obtain  a  good 
flaip  although  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re* 
covering   his  own  debt.      Tnb  opinion 
might  not  be  good  authority :  it  was  stat- 
ed to  be  quoted  from  «<  Tidd'a  Practice.*' 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  smiled, 
but  he  would  show  that  the  practice  at 
least  gave  plausibility  and  colour  to  the 
doctrine.    One  of  the  evils  was,  that  it  af- 
fected a  man's  partners  as  well  as  himself. 
A  partner  of  a  banking-house  might  be 
aurety  for  a  sob-distributor  of  stamps,  and 
the  advantage  of  this  was  well  understood. 
Such  a  banking*house  had  it  always  in  its 
power  to  get  an  extent  against  any  debtor, 
and  its  operation  pursura  the  debtors  of 
that  debtor,  and  ao  on,  till  the  original 
daira  waa  satisfled.     A  country  banker, 
for  instance,  might  Ikll  upon  the  goods  of 
aome  tradesman,  and  through  him  seize 
the  eflS»cts  of  aome  poor  widow  who  was 
aubsistmg  on  a  miserable  pittance.     Its 
effects  were  like  those  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple described  by  the  poet,  which^- 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all 

extent, 
Spieads  undivided,  operates  unspent. 

He  would  now  come  to  the  individual 
cases  of  which  he  had  to  complain,  and 
vrhich,  he  trusted,  would  amply  supply 
the  defects  of  his  argument.  They 
formed  a  long  list,  and  he  would  venture 

to  aay  there  waa  not  one  from  which  the 
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Crown  had  benefitted  a  single  shilling. 
In  every  one  of  them  the  party  applying 
for  the  process  had  been  much  more  than 
able  to  discharge  his  own   debt  to  the 
Crown,  but  had  thought  proper,  and  in 
his  opinion,  most  fraudulently,  to  employ 
this  fiction  for  their  own  private  ends. 
Many  men  had  no  moral  restraint  but  the 
words  of  a  statute ;  and  he  had  seen  in- 
stances, with  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  of  such  scandalous  miscon- 
duct as  almost  to  induce  him  to  expose 
the  names  of  the  parties,  and  hold  them 
up  to  public  ignominy.     Hie  niger  est. 
His  first  case  was  that  of  a  corn-dealer, 
who  had  given  a  large  bill  of  exchange  to 
a  country  correspondent;  subsequent  to 
which,  and  before  the  bill  was  due,  his 
credit  became  injured,  and  a  docket  was 
struck  against  him.    The  holder  of  the 
bill  then  repaired  to  an  acquaintance  of 
his,  a  farmer  of  the  post-horse  duty,  say- 
ing, **  such  a  man  is  in  bad  credit,  there- 
fore discount  me  this  bill,  and  you  have 
the  power  of  issuing  an  extent  against 
htm.*'     The   farmer   of  the   post-horse 
duty  discounted  the  biU,  for  what  consi- 
deration he  would  not  pretend  to  say; 
and  having  made  affidavit  that  this  waa  an 
original  debt,  the  extent  issued,  and  al- 
though the  transaction  was  one  complete 
tissue  of  frauds  it  was  with  difficulty  set 
aside  by  the  assignees  at  an  expense  of 
500/.    The  very  same  parfV  took  out  an- 
other extent  against  another  individual, 
whom  he  had  accommodated  while  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy;   and  being  asked 
how  he  could  trust  a  man  in  such  circum- 
stances, he  replied,  **  1  knew  better  than 
that;  I  had  an  extent  in  my  pocket  to 
secure   the  debt."    The  great  bulk  of 
these  cases  of  extent  lay  where  country 
bankers  had  become  receivers  of  the  re? 
venue,  and  where  perhaps  one  of  tbe 
partners  had  contrived  to  make  himself  a 
debtor  of  the  Crown,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  issuing  extents  in  aid  on  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  were  debtors  of  the 
firm.     He  did  this  in  cases  where   the 
Crown  was  in  no  danger  whatever  of 
losing  its  debt,   but  where  the  banking 
concern  was  worth  ten,  twenty,  or  forty 
times  the  amount*    Other  cases  of  extents 
arose  from  the  distributors  and  sub-distri- 
butors of  stamps.    The  number  of  extents 
in  aid  under  the  head  of  stamps  was  only 
one  in  1802,  but  they  had  since  risen  to 
twenty-eight  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
Indeed,  from  the  papers  laid  before  par- 
liament it  appeared  that  they  bad  esces- 
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sively  multiplied  of  late  years.  In  1802, 
the  extents  in  chief  were  only  46,  and  the 
extents*  10;  but  in  1815,  the  extents  in 
chief  bad  arisen  to  233,  and  the  extents  in 
aid  to  108.  He  knew  it  to  be  a  fact, 
which  he  should  prove  before  a  com- 
mittee, that  many  extents  in  aid  had 
issued  out  of  the  stamp-office,  which  were 
granted  without  there  being  the  slightest 
ground  to  assert  that  the  revenue  of  the 
Crown  was  in  danger.  Out  of  the  many 
cases  which  had  been  stated  to  him  he 
should  only  mention  two,  accompanied 
with  such  extraordinary  circumstances 
that  they  must  stand  in  the  room  of  all 
the  rest.  The  following  was  one  of  these 
cases : — two  persons  in  partnership,  whole- 
sale stationers  in  the  city  of  London,  had 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  paper- 
maker  in  the  country  (who  is  of  course 
under  the  excise)  for  some  goods,  which 
Laving  been  delivered  irregularly,  some 
dispute  arose  about  the  quantity  received 
and  paid  for.  The  paper-maker,  however, 
obtains  an  extent  in  aid  for  the  debt 
which  he  claimed  under  this  disputed  ac- 
count, seizes  the  whole  of  their  goods 
and  papers,  throws  these  individuals  into 
prison,  and  the  rest  of  the  creditors  all 
went  without  a  shilling  of  the  property. 
These  poor  men  were  now  lying  in  gaol, 
without  money  to  support  their  families. 
He  had  letters  from  both  these  parties 
stating  the  above  circumstances ;  and  he 
had  also  in  his  possession  the  opinion 
which  a  respectable  counsel  gave  on  their 
case.  This  opinion  stated,  that  it  had 
been  held  that  though  the  debt  due  to  the 
person  issuing  the  extent  was  less  than 
what  he  owed  to  the  Crown,  yet  that  he 
might  get  an  extent  issued  to  the  amount 
of  the  whole  of  that  debt.  The  counsel 
gave  it  a$  his  opinion,  that  probably  the 
best  course  would  be  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  deputy-remembrancer,  who  mi^ht 
settle  the  account  between  the  parties. 
And  here  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  gave  his  opinion  as  to  a  re- 
medy witii  so  much  hesitation,  was  a  per- 
son of  eminence  in  his  profession.  An- 
other course,  be  added,  might  be,  to  file 
a  bill  in  equity  fq^  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  cre- 
ditor to  come  to  an  account;  and  this,  let 
it  be  observed,  was  the  recommendation 

f;iven  to  persons  who  were  without  a  shil- 
ing  in  the  world.  The  last  recommen- 
dation of  the  counsel  was,  to  come  to  some 
settlement  with  the  party,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  law — with  the  very  party 
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who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  utter 
ruin,  and  who  had  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty in  his  possession.  The  other  case 
was  a  still  more  extraordinary  one,  and 
accompanied  with  still  greater  hardships. 
The  extent  in  this  case  was  issued  at  the 
instance  of  the  very  same  paper-maker 
who  had  issued  the  other.  A  very  inge- 
nious man  of  the  name  of  Holden  had 
tliought  that  it  would  be  an  undertaking 
not  only  beneficial  to  himself,  but  to  the 
country,  if  he  could  make  a  sort  of  uni« 
versal  directory  for  all  England,  contain- 
ing the  names  and  address  not  only  of 
persons  in  trade  of  any  eminence,  but 
also  of  men  of  landed  property.  He  ex- 
pended many  years  of  his  life  in  prepara-* 
tions  for  this^ork,  and  also  several  thou- 
sand pounds  of  his  property.  The  work 
was  to  consist  of  four  volumes,  and  be 
had  obtained  1,000  subscribers  at  the  rate 
of  a  guinea  a  volume.  The  expenses, 
however,  proved  so  large,  tliat  when  be 
had  finished  the  first  volume,  he  was 
obliged  to  call  his  creditors  together,  and 
state  to  them,  that  unless  they  allowed  him 
a  little  time  he  must  stop,  but  if  they 
would  not  press  him,  there  was  every 
chance  of  their  obtaining  their  money* 
His  creditors,  among  whom  was  this  paper- 
maker,  unanimously,  as  he  thought,  i^eed 
to  this  proposal :  he  thought  that  the  in- 
dividual in  question  had  also  agreed  to  it. 
This  fact  stood  alone  on  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Holden,  who  was  now  dead,  and 
therefore  was  incapable  of  proof.  But 
whatever  there  might  be  in  this,  the 
paper-maker  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
while  the  poor  man  thought  himself  safe, 
he  issued  an  extent  against  the  whole  of 
his  property.  The  whole  of  the  copies 
were  sold  under  the  extent  for  little  more 
than  a  shilling  a  piece,  instead  of  a  guinea, 
the  subscription  price,  so  that  if,  was  doubt- 
ful whether  he  even  got  enough  to  pay 
himself:  certain  it  was,  that  no  other  cre- 
ditor got  a  shilling ;  if  there  was  any  sur- 
plus, he  had  secured  it  all ;  and  yet  the 
man  who  did  this  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  worth  thousands,  so  that  the  Crown 
ran  no  possible  risk  of  losing  any  debt 
which  he  might  owe  to  it.  Mr.  Holden 
died  in  prison  of  a  broken  heart.  What 
was  most  absurd  in  this  case  was,-  that 
the  Crown  by  the  issuing  of  this  extent 
lost  its  taxes.  The  land-tax  of  Mr* 
H olden 's  house  the  landlord  was  obliged 
to  pay,  but  the  house- tax  and  the  window- 
tax  were  not  paid  at  all.  The  Crowji  was 
thus  made  the  instrument  ta  dieat  itself 
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of  iu  onrn  daes,  by  issuing  an  es^tent  on 
the  application  of  a  man  who  was  much 
more  than  competent  to  pay  what  he 
owed  to  the  exchequer.  Such  were  the 
absurdities  as  well  as  iniquities  of  which 
this  system  was  productive.  He  would 
assert  that  every  circumstance  he  had  now 
stated  was  truei  and  should  establish  them 
before  a  committee,  lie  could  state  a 
variety  of  other  instances  of  almost  equal 
hardsliipt  but  he  trusted  he  had  at  least 
made  out  a  case  which  demanded  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament.  He  had  re- 
ceived complaints  from  various  quarters, 
that  if  the  evil  were  not  soon  stopped,  an 
end  would  be  put  to  all  confidence  between 
man  and  man.  It  was  impossible  that 
meetings  of  creditors  could  come  to  any 
satisfactory  resolution,  if  any  one  of  tliem 
could  thus  step  in  with  an  extent,  and 
seize  the  whole  of  the  property.  He  knew 
that  a  race  was  sometunes  actually  run  by 
the  assignees  and  a  particular  creditor,--* 
the  former  to  get  a  docket  struck,  and  the 
latter  to  obtain  a  fiat  for  an  extent.  In 
one  instance  a  baron  of  the  exchequer 
had  been  dragged  out  of  his  bed  in  order 
to  sign  a  fiat,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  was  done  allowed  no  time  for  obtaining 
information  as  to  its  justice. — He  now 
came  to  consider  the  remedy;  and  with 
this  view  he  would  suggest  Uie  expediency 
of  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  law  as  it  now  stood,  together  with  the 
{acts  which  he  bad  stated,  in  order  to  see 
what  remedy  could  be  devised  for  the  eviL 
It  had  been  suggested  to  hiin,  and  pro- 
bably the  suggestion  would  now  be  re* 
peated,  that  the  court  of  exchequer  had 
a  jurisdiction  over  its  own  forms,  and 
could  itself  correct  the  abuse.  In  answer 
to  this,  he  must  remark,  that  the  practice 
in  the  hands  of  die  exchequer  had  befii 
growing  worse  and  worse  from  year  to 
year."**  He  imputed  nothing  more  to  the 
court  than  inadvertence  in  the  issuing  of 
these  extents;  but  finding  that  they  had 
increased  so  prodigiously  of  late  years, 
attended  with  all  the  circumstances  he  had 
mentioned,  he  was  compelled  to  conclude 
that  the  matter  required  parliamentary 
revision.  Besides,  he  knew  a  fiicility  had 
been  given  in  some  of  the  offices  of  the 
exchequer  to  tlie  issuing  of  extents  to  a 
degree  tliat  would  scarcely  be  credited. 
A  gentleman  he  knew  applied  at  one  of 
these  offices  for  an  extent,  and  was  told 
that  the  form  of  it  was,  that  by  the  danger 
of  bis  property  in  the  hands  of  his  cre- 
ditor <*  he  waa  less  able  to  pay  the  Kiog*a 


taxes."  The  gentleman,  conscious  that 
he  was  quite  able  to  pay,  rather  demurred 
to  this,  and  said  he  should  prefer  the 
words  "  might  be  less  able  to  pay."  Tho 
form  was  instantly  altered  according  to 
his  wish,  the  affidavit  was  made,  and  tim» 
was  hardly  given  to  the  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  read  it  before  he  signed  his 
fiat.  He  could  state  other  facts  to  show 
the  abuses  which  existed.  A  person  who 
was  called  a  country  gentleman  not  long 
a^^o  applied  to  a  res|>ectable  solicitor  of 
his  acquaintance,  saying  that  he  wanted 
to  be  made  a  collector  of  the  King's  taxes* 
The  solicitor  inquired  what  possible  ob- 
ject he  could  have  in  obtainmg  such  an 
appointment.  "  Ohf  replied  the  other; 
'*  1  shall  then  be  able  to  get  extents  in  aid, 
and  collect  all  my  own  debts.'*  He  knew 
another  person  in  the  country  who  wished 
to  be  appointed  an  agent  of  the  Sun  Fire- 
office;  and  his  reason  for  this  was,  thai 
he  would  then  so  far  become  a  public  ac* 
ooimtant,  tliat  by  means  of  extents  in  aid, 
be  should  be  able  to  get  in  his  own  book* 
debts.  He  knew  an  attorney  in  the  eons* 
try  who  was  a  partner  in  a  banking-house, 
and  also  a  distributor  of  stamps,  and  who 
by  these  means  got  extents  to  enable  him 
to  collect  his  debts  as  an  attorney,  and  the 
debts  of  his  partnership  concern*  He 
could  mention,  if  neccssarv,  the  names  of 
the  individuals,  but  wiiat  he  had  said  waa 
sufficient  to  show  the  laxity  with  which 
these  extents  were  issued  from  the  exche- 
quer. Abuses  like  these,  he  contended, 
were  intolerable  in  a  country  once  fimed 
for  the  honour  and  integrity  of  Its  mer- 
chants. Besides,  it  might  be  shown  diat 
the  most  contradictory  opinions  prevailed 
with  regaid  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  exchequer  and  its  powers.  Mr. 
Anstruther,  in  the  prefiice  to  his  Exche- 
quer Keports,  complained  that  few  of  the 
recorded  legal  decisions  there  were  to  be 
relied  upon.  In  one  case  he  had  shown 
that  there  wu  no  regular  form  of  words  ad- 
hered to  in  affidavitsfor  extenla.  Heqtxited 
a  case  in  which  several  of  the  haroaa  of  ex* 
chequer  complained  of  the  want  of  autho- 
rities. Where  so  much  uncertainty  pre- 
vailed, it  would  be  ineiEectual  to  apply  to 
the  authority  of  that  court.  He  also  ad- 
verted to  a  case  of  extent,  attended  with 
great  hardship,  brought  into  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  on  which  the  chancellor 
remarked,  that  the  court  codd  not  look 
to  the  Gonseguencea— it  couhl  bok  only 
to  the  law.  He  would  say,  then,  let  that 
law  be  aliened.   He  could  not  omeut  to 
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trust  the  removal  of  Buch  intolerable 
grievances,  which  had  gone  on  of  late 
years  with  a  rapidity  indescribable,  to  the 
rules  and  orders  that  might  be  issued  by 
the  court  of  exchequer.  If  a  committee 
were  denied  him.  then,  he  should  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  Taw. 
not  on  his  own  responsibility,  but  with 
sufficient  legal  assistance  to  render  it  not 
unworthy  otthe  acceptance  of  the  House. 
If  he  could  not  obtain  either  a  committee 
or  a  bill,  he  could  not  consent  that  the 
matter  should  be  referred  entirely  to  the 
barons.  He  concluded  by  moving.  **  That 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  practice  of  granting, 
out  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  extents  in 
aid  of  the  debtors  of  the  Urown.  with  the 
abuses  which  have  taken  place  therein, 
and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  House." 
The  SoiicUof  General  mA^  that  the  hon. 

gentleman  might  rely  on  the  exertions  of 
18  hon.  and  learned  friend  (the  attorney- 
general)  and  himself  to  correct  those 
abuiet  of  which  he  complained,  as  they 
arose  in  the  courts  of  law.  They  had  al- 
ways been  in  the  habit  of  settmg  their 
faces  against  such  abuses  of  the  process  of 
the  Grown.  He  had  been  called  upon,  as 
a  lawyer,  to  give  his  assistance  in  setting 
adde  extents ;  and  in  every  case  of  this 
kind  he  had  been  successful  in  showing  to 
the  court  that  such  extents  should  be  set 
aside.  It  was  very  likely  from  the  greater 
number  of  those  extents  that  had  been 
issued  of  late  years,  that  many  of  them 
had beenimproperly  sued  out.  andneverthe- 
less  had  not  been  brought  before  the  court 
for  correction :  but  in  all  other  processes 
there  were  instances  of  abuse  and  oppres- 
sioui  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  court  of 
exchequer  in  every  instance  to  prevent 
this  nrocess  from  being  abused.  He 
should  have  liked  better  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, instead  of  moving  for  a  committee, 
had  at  once  proposed  some  law  on  the 
subject,  because  then  the  House  would 
have  seen  whether  the  abuse  arose  from 
the  construction  of  the  law.  and  required 
that  parliament  should  interfere  for  its  re- 
moval. He  would  again  say.  that  there 
was  a  power  in  the  court  of  exchequer  to 
set  aside  extents  that  had  been  abusively 
employed.  Whether  the  hon.  sentleman 
meant  to  propose  that  the  principle  of  ex- 
tents in  aid  soould  be  narrowed,  he  knew 
not.  He  would  agam  admit  that  there 
might  be  many  cases  of  individual  hard- 
ship, but  these  mwht  not  only  originate 
fiom  extents  in  aioi  but  firmn  extenu  in 
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chief;   and    he  was    surprised    to    hear 
it    intimated,     that     because   a    man's 
property    was    laid     hold     of    by    an 
extent,    he  was  denied  the  opportunity 
of  rebutting  the  charge  of  debt.    The 
party  had  a  right  to  bring  the  question  to 
trial,  whether  he  was  so  indebted  or  not. 
The  extent,  no  doubt,  laid  hold  of  the 
property,  but  still  it  was  as  open  to  the  in- 
dividual to  try  the  question  as  it  was  in 
any  other  case  of  debt  between  man  and 
man.    The  hou.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
some  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  per- 
sons,  such  as  hackney-coachmen,  were 
summoned  on  these  juries;   but  he  be« 
lieved  that  the  persons  summoned  on  these 
occasions  were  the  same  that  sat  to  assess 
damages  on  the  execution  of  writs  of  in- 
quiry.   If,  however,  there  were  any  in- 
stances of  such  improper  persons  having 
been  summoned,  it  was  a  gross  dereliction 
of  duty  in  the  under-sheriff.    He  appre- 
hended there  was  a  complete  power  in 
the  court  of  exchequer  to  correct  abuses 
in  the  individual  cases  which  took  place. 
There  were  certain  rules  and  forms  which 
ought  to  be  adhered  to;  but  the  court 
could  not  be  answerable  for  the  improper 
use  of  the  process  in  the  first  instance. 
The  House  must  be  aware,  that  writs  of 
debt  were  frequently  sued  out  of  the 
courts  of  law  on  false  affidavits.  But  though 
the  courts  could  not  prevent  this  abuse  of 
the  process,  they  had  the  power,   and 
exercised  the  power,  of  doing  justice  te 
the  individuals  who  were  thus  oppressed. 
It  was  the  SSrd  of  Henry  8th,  which  di- 
rected the  mode  of  issuing  extents.    With 
respect  to  the  remedy  of  extent  in  aid  it- 
sell,  he  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  reduced 
to  the  narrow  ground  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  wish.     The  law  had 
from  all  times  been,  that  the  writ  of  ex- 
tent should  go  aeainst  the  debtor  pf  the 
Crown ;  and  the  law  was,  that  the  extent 
in  aid  should  go  against  the  debtor  of  the 
Crown's  debtor.     His  objection  to  the 
committee  wss,  that  the  House  had  no 
precise  object  pointed  out  to  them  to  which 
the  committee  was  to  direct  its  attention. 
There  was  a  power  in  the  court  of  exche- 
quer to  remedy  every  abuse  that  might 
arise,  though,  as  he  had  already  observed, 
it  could  not  prevent  the  improper  use  of 
the  process,  if  a  man  would  venture  to 
make  a  false  affidavit.    It  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  learned  judges  were  to 
read  every  affidavit  that  was  sworn  before 
them,  but  they  would  ultimately  do  justice 
between  the  parties.   It  did  net  therefim 
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appear  to  him  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  made  out  that  sort  of  case  which 
called  for  the  interference  of  the  legisla* 
ture.  There  might  he  abuses  in  issuing 
the  process,  but  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  abuse  in  the  law  itself;  and  for 
this  reason  he  should  more  the  previous 
question. 

Sir  Samud  RondUy  said,  it  must  he  ad-» 
mitted  that  there  had  been  an  abuse  of 
she  process ;  but  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  stated,  that  there  was  no  abuse 
in  the  law  itself.  He  wished  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  mentioned  what  he 
conceived  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  law.  He 
(sir  Samuel)  had  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
lession  found  the  most  enormous  abuses  in 
giving  a  preference  to  creditors,  more 
especially  in  cases  of  bankruptcy ;  and, 
with  respect  to  extenU  in  aid,  if  a  man 
was  the  creditor  of  another,  he  had  the 
power,  merely  as  debtor  of  the  Crown,  to 
issue  an  extent,  and  sweep  away  all  the 
property,  without  leaving  a  farthing  for 
others.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
aaid,  there  were  abuses  of  thb  process 
which  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  would 
remedy ;  but  they  had  decided  only,  that 
it  was  an  abuse  where  the  party  was  not  a 
debtor  of  the  Crown.  Suppose,  however, 
an  opulent  banker  in  London,  who  had  a 
aurplus  of  100,00(M.  after  the  payment  of 
all  ois  debts,  happened  to  be  a  debtor  of 
the  Crown,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cre- 
ditor of  another  person ;  this  banker  was 
entitled  to  have  an  extent  in  aid,  and  thus 
obtain  a  priority  over  all  other  persons. 
All  these  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were 
originally  vested  in  it  for  the  public  bene- 
fit ;  and  the  party  who  prayed  an  extent 
in  aid  ought  first  to  make  oath,  that  unless 
he  had  tmit  process,  the  debt  he  owed  to 
the  Crown  would  be  in  danger.  This 
simple  regulation  would  cure  the  abuse 
altogether;  but,  at  present,  it  was  quite 
dear  that  the  use  of  this  process  made  a 
debtor  to  the  Crown  a  privileged  person, 
whereas  all  creditors  ought  to  stana  on  an 
equal  footing. 

The  ChanceUar  of  the  Ejcchequer  said, 
he  had  been  infomied  that  extents  in  aid 
had  been  very  improperly  issuedf  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diBtreu  which  prevailed 
during  the  last  summer ;  and  the  general 
<|uestion  was  stated  to  him  in  a  way  which 
induced  him  to  make  further  inquiry  into 
the  subject.  The  lords  of  the  treasury 
had  since  directed  the  judges  to  consider 
what  regulations  ought  to  be  adopted,  and 
tA  make  their  report.    He  likewise  wished 
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10  state,  that  the  treasury  had  given  di« 
rections  that  no  persons  concornMi  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  country  banks^ 
should  be  allowed  to  act  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue. 

Col.  H^oodbeggeA  to  state amost flagrant 
abuse  of  this  process,  which  had  occurred 
in  the  county  of  Brecon.  An  extent  in 
aid  was  issued  against  George  North,  a 
banker  in  that  county,  to  the  amount  of 
StOQOL  Having  been  informed  of  this 
circumstance,  he  applied  to  the  treasury, 
from  whom  he  received  every  facility,  bui 
he  found  that  his  majesty's  government 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction. 
He  was  then  referred  to  the  solicitor  of 
the  treasury,  and  was  informed  that  the 
extent  was  taken  out  by  John  North,  the 
brother  of  the  banker,  a  farmer  of  the 
post-horse  duty,  who  swore  that  he  was 
indebted  to  government  in  a  sum  of  mo* 
ney,  and  that  his  brother  owed  him  8,000<. 
He  then  found  that  a  brother-in-law,  oC 
the  name  of  Maund,  had  made  George 
North  a  bankrupt,  and  under  John  North's 
extent  the  effects  were  all  carried  to 
Maund's  house,  and  the  other  creditora 
were  defeated.  Now,  it  was  not  the  use 
of  the  extent  which  the  creditors  com- 
plained of,  but  the  abuse  of  this  practice : 
they  wished  to  prevent  one  ereditor  lirom 
stepping  in  and  sweeping  off  ail  the  pro- 
perty. This  practice  of  issuing  extents  in 
aid  placed  the  Crown  in  a  most  invidious 
light,  and  unless  a  atop  were  put  to  it,  mi* 
nisters  would  bring  an  odium  on  the  Crown 
which  it  did  not  deservew 

The  Attorn^  General  said,  that  if  any 
person  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  frau- 
dulent abuse  of  the  process,  the  court  of 
exchequer  would  take  care  to  defeat  the 
fraud.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who 
generally  attended  that  court,  went  there 
to  desire  that  the  judges  would  not  suffer 
any  individual  to  make  a  atalking-horse  of 
the  Crown's  interest.  Directions  had  been 
given,  which  he  hoped  would  prevent  the 
improper  use  of  the  process  in  the  first  in- 
stance. It  had  been  expreasly  ordered, 
that  in  future  the  extent  in  aid  Mould  not 
be  abused,  but  kept,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in 
aid  of  the  Crown's  debtors.  For  these 
reasons,  he  felt  it  his  doty  to  vote  for  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Loekhart  observed,  that  the  answer 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who 
said  that  government  had  sent  to  the 
judges  and  told  them  that  the  Crown  was 
anxious  to  prevent  abuse,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  had 
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greatly  alarmed  htm,  as  hetthought  thia 
mode  of  proceeding  was  most  unconstitu- 
tional. If  the  practice  of  issuing  extents 
was  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  had  the 
court  of  exchequer,  had  the  judges,  any 
Tight  to  declare  in  what  manner  that  pre- 
rogative should  be  exercised  ?  If  they  had 
a  right  to  narrow  the  conditions,  they 
might  also  extend  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  The  court  of  exchequer  had  no 
power  to  alter  its  regulations  without  the 
ooDsent  of  the  legislature.  He  should 
certainly  give  his  support  to  the  motion. 

Lord  Castlereagh^  observing  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  complained  that  the  pro- 
oess  of  the  Crown  was  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  individuals,  admitted  that  this  had 
soNietimes  been  the  case ;  but  he  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  say  what  might  be  the  re- 
medy for  the  evil,  and  he  thought  it  not 
expedient  to  draw  the  question  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  out  of  the  consideration  of  the 
law  servants  of  the  Crown  ;  he  concurred^ 
therefore,  in  the  propriety  of  moving  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Ponsonhy  thought  that  the  diSe- 
renoe  of  opinion  which  existed  among  the 
law  servants  of  the  Crown  afforded  the 
strongest  ground  for  entering  into  an  exa- 
mination of  this  subject  As  to  any  fear 
of  disturbing  the  authority  of  the  courts, 
nothing  was  so  detrimental  to  the  character 
of  justice  as  to  imply  that  any  inquiry 
could  do  discredit  to  those  courts.  Whe- 
ther the  court  had  sufficient  authority  of 
itself  to  remedy  the  evil,  or  whether  legis- 
lative interference  were  necessary,  what 
mode  of  inquiry  was  so  proper  as  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House  ?  This  committee 
should  not  consist  of  lawyers  alone,  for 
other  men  of  sense  and  judgment  often 
struck  out  hints  which  even  lawyers  would 
thank  them  for. 

Mr.  WethereU  thought  the  committee 
would  be  useless,  as  he  did  not  see  how 
any  remedies  they  might  recommend 
could  be  applied.  The  court  of  exche- 
qtier  had  the  power  in  itself  to  correct  the 
Miuses  complained  of,  and  it  was  only 
three  weeks  since  that  court  had  sup- 
pressed  several  extents  which  were  proved 
to  have  been  improperly  issued. 

Mr.  Wynn  contended,  that  this  was  not 
a  narrow  abstract  question,  which  the 
judge*  of  the  court  of  exchequer  were  as 
competent  to  investigate  as  that  House. 
It  was^  in  fact,  a  ouestion  of  policy,  how  far 
the  prerogative  ofthe  Crown  should  be  exer- 
cise^, with  respect  to  the  property  of  the 
subject.  The  consideration  of  such  a  point 
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as  that  came  within  the  scope  of  thepowers  of 
the  House,  rather  than  within  the  consi- 
deration of  the  judges.  From  the  great 
increase  of  the  revenue  in  late  years,  that 
power  which  formerly  could  be  very  seldom 
employed  became  extremely  dangerous  and 
highly  inconvenient,  when  it  was  extended 
to  every  distributor  and  sub-distributor  of 
stamps.  In  every  point  of  view  he  consi- 
dered the  formation  of  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject,  as  the  most  proper 
mode  of  proceeding;  since  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  legislate,  without  know- 
ing the  whole  extent  Of  the  grievance 
complained  of. 

Mr.  Marryatt  as  a  commercial  man, 
found  himself  called  on  to  express  his  opi- 
nion on  the  subject.  The  solicitor-general 
had  said,  that  an  individual  might  traverse 
the  extent,  and  gain  redress  if  it  were  im- 
properly issued ;  but  he  must  in  the  mean 
time  submit  to  all  the  discredit  and  incon- 
venience of  keeping  a  bailiff  in  his  House, 
which  circumstance  alone  might  some- 
times operate  his  ruin.  The  attorney* 
general  had  stated,  that  the  court  of  ex* 
chequer  might  make  proper  regulations  ; 
but  there  were  many  cases  in  which  they 
could  not  possibly  interfere.  He  himself 
had  been  assignee  of  a  house  that  failed, 
greatly  connected  with  country  bankers. 
These  bankers  sued  an  extent,  and  the 
assignees  paid  them  100,000/.,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  estate  did  not  yield 
a  shilling  to  the  other  creditors :  it  was 
not  pretended  that  the  bankers  were  likely 
to  fail  in  their  engagements  to  the  Crown  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  at  the  time  id 
the  highest  credit.  They  consisted  of  five 
partners,  and  only  one  out  of  the  five  was 
a  debtor  of  the  Crown,  yet  at  his  suit 
alone  was  an  extent  issued  for  a  debt  due 
to  all  the  ^vc^  who  of  course  were  all  bene- 
fited by  the  effect  of  it.  He  (Mr.  M.) 
under  the  advice  of  counsel,  resisted  the 
extent,  and  tried  the  matter  in  the  exche- 
quer, where  it  was  given  against  him :  he 
then  referred  it  to  a  higher  tribunal,  which 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer :  so  that  from  this  it  appeared  to 
be  the  law  of  the  country,  that  one  person 
who  was  a  debtor  to  the  Crown  might  ex- 
tend the  benefit  of  his  privilege  to  twenty 
others  entirely  unconnected  with  govern- 
ment receipts.  Where  one  of  the  parties 
was  indebted  to  the  Crown,  he  not  onlv 
paid  20j.  in  the  pound  to  him,  but  to  all 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected ;  and 
this  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  credi- 
tor.   This  was  an  injustice  which  it  ap- 
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peared  the  cmut  of  exchequer  could  not 
femedy ;  the  House*  thereforei  was  bound 
to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

Mr.  C^urienatf  ar^ed  in  favour  of  the 
oonmtttee.  The  complaint  was,  that 
these  extents  were  frec^uently  issued  im- 
ptoperlj.  What  did  bis  learned  friend, 
the  solicitor-general,  say  in  answer  to  this? 
He  stated  to  the  House,  that,  in  several 
caaes,  in  whidi  he  had  lately  been  en- 
gaged, in  the  court  of  exchequer,  tbe 
proceedings  bad  been  stopped.  This  was 
•  strong  argument  in  favour  of  inquiry, 
aince  it  proved  that  extents  had  been  im- 
properly sued  out. 

mr*  P^er  Moore  supported  the  motion. 
As  a  proof  of  the  oppressive  operatioo  of 
extents  in  aid,  he  instanced  the  case  of  a 
qoakery  one  of  his  constituents,  who  had, 
for  ten  or  eleven  hundred  pounds  our- 
chased  a  freehold  from  a  person  who  nlled 
tiie  situation  of  distributor  of  stamps. 
When  the  accounts  of  this  distributor 
caaM  to  be  iovestigated|  he  was  found  to 
be  very  moeb  in  arrear.  An  extent  issued, 
and  tbe  poor  qoaker'a  bouse  was  seised ; 
although,  at  the  time  he  purchased  it,  the 
distributor  did  not  owe  an^  thing  to  go- 
vernment. If  the  committee  were  ap- 
pointed, he  would  bring  the  quaker  before 
themi  who  would  tell  his  own  platn,  un- 
varnished story. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  briefly  replied.  After 
which  the  House  divided : 

For  the  Motion  ^  SS 

Against  k   65 

Majority    9 

Mn  Ponsonby  then  moved,  <*  That  there 
bo  kid  beftife  this  House  copiee  of  aH 
ivlaa  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  touching 
the  issofaig  of  BxtenU  in  AM.''  ^ 

The  Attorney  Generat  oppoaed  Ae  mo- 
tkm  as  fmprcner,  since  every  thing,  he 
was  convinced,  would  be  done  promptly, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  correctin|[  those  abuses 
which  were  admitted  to  exists  If  those 
whose  bonnden  duty  it  was  to  put  down 
tMs  abuse,  and  to  take  care  that  extents 
were  onlj  applied  for  fhe  fiur  recovery  of 
Crown  dlebts,  did  not  exert  themselves  for 
that  purpose,  ^  right  hon.  gentleman 
Blight  then  bring  in  a  bill,  or  make  any 
notioo  that  appeared  to  hhn  necessary. 

Mr.  riemeT  contended,  that  it  was  moat 
onoonstitutional  for  the  attorney-general, 
or  any  other  law  ottcer  of  the  Crown,  to 
pledge  himself  that  the  court  of  exche- 
quer, or  any  other  court,  would  apply  it- 
eelf  to  tfie  correctioii  of  a  particular  evil, 
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as  a  reason  to  induce  parlisment  not  to 
accede  to  a  motion,  tending  to  tfie  eluoi- 
Vlation  of  the  subject.  They  did  not  call 
on  the  learned  gentleman  to  enter  into 
such  an  undertaking.  AD  they  wanted 
was,  to  know  what  the  court  of  exchequer 
had  already  done,  and  whether  they  pos- 
sessed power  sufficient  to  put  down  those 
abuses,  the  existence  of  which  the  learned 
gentlemen  opposite  had  not  attempted  to 

'The  AtU^me,  Ge^ai  d.«=I.I««l  .„y 
intention  of  answering  for  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  of  exchequer. 

Mr.  Fonsonbif  said,  it  was  absoiutelv 
necessary,  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  that  the  rules  of  the 
court  of  exchequer,  with  reference  to 
extents  in  aid,  should  be  laid  before 
them. 

The  House  then  dfvideds  TeaS|  56; 
Noes,  70.^Majority  15» 

SfLven  CoiiiAGE.]  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  to  take  into  consideration 
the  Prince  Resent's  Message, 

Mr.  yPfl^eat&y /^  said,  that  in -callnig 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
Message  of  the  Prince  Regent,  he  should 
certainly,  at  that  late  hour,  and  after  the 
long  discussion  which  had  just  been  con- 
duded,  occupy  at  little  of  its  attention  as 
possible.  But  while  he  wished  to  reduce 
what  he  had  to  say  into  the  narrowest 
compass,  he  felt  that  upon  a  subject  oC 
auch  importance  and  magnitude  he  shoulcl 
not  treat  the  committee  with  proper  re- 
spect if  he  did  not  explain  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  P^mce  Regent  had  been  advised 
to  direct  a  new  coinage  of  silver,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  that  measure  into  efl^t.  xhe  go* 
vernment  would  not,  he  was  sure,  in  the 
opinion  of  parliament  or  of  the  country, 
have  done  their  doty,  if  they  had  not  under 
our  present  circumstances  turned  their 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  coinage,  and 
employed  every  means  in  their  power  to 
put  it  on  a  proper  footing.  The  circum* 
stances  in  which  we  at  present  stood  were 
fortunately  essentially  diftrent  from  those 
in  which  we  had  been  placed  for  manr 
years  past.  We  were  now  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  a  great  alteration  had  taken 
phice  in  the  state  of  our  exchanges,  in* 
stead  of  the  balance  of  trade  bemg  uni- 
versally against  us,  u  f t  unhappily  had 
been  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
during  the  kte  atniicgle,  the  exchange 

(8P) 
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with  all  Uie  world  was  now  in  our  favour. 
The  high  price  of  bullion  wliich  durine 
the  war  had  been  so  extraordinary  an2 
unprecedented,  and  on  the  causes  of  which 
there  had  been  so  much  di^rence  of  opi« 
nioni  and  so  many  speculations,  was  now 
at  an  end ;  and  the  precious  metals  had 
fallen  to  their  natural  levek  Silver  at  the 
present  moment  was  rather  under  the 
mint  price,  and  gold  very  near  it.  This 
period  therefore  seemed  peculiarly  proper 
for  a  general  revision  of  the  state  of  our 
coinage.  There  were  besides  other  cir- 
cumstances which  imperiously  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  such  a  measure : 
parliament  had  strongly  expressed  its  opi- 
nion that  the  restriction  of  the  cash-  pay- 
ments by  the  bank  should  not  exist  beyond 
two  years^  the  aot  which  had  pasaed  for 
continuing  the  restriction  being  limited 
to  that  period,  and  the  genenu  sense  of 
the  House  having  been  most  decidedly 
against  its  further  renewal ;  a  confident 
•xpectation  h«i  also  been  expressed  on  all 
aides  that  measures  should  be  taken  by 
the  bank  in  the  interim  to  enaUe  them  to 
resume  their  cash  payments  when  the  r»> 
fltriction  act  ceasea,  and  above  all  such  an 
influx/ofljgiu  foreign  silver  was  pouring 
in  upon  us,  that  if  some  mean*  were  not 
used  to  stop  it,  the  most  serious  loss  and 
confusion  in  our  circulation  must  speedily 
occur.  The  present  moment  therefore 
was  on  every -account  the  fittest  for  exa- 
mining the  state  of  our  coinage,  and  plac- 
ing it  on  such  a  footing  as  would  enable 
us  to  return  to  a  metallic  currency  without 
being  exposed  to  such  inconveniences  as 
the  country  had  experienced  in  former 
times.'  The  committee  were  aware,  that 
there  was  not  any  gold  coin  now  in  circ^ 
lation,  that  the  silver  of  the  regular  cur- 
rency of  the  realm  was  so  wosn  down  and 
deteriorated,  that  it  was  not  within  30  per 
cent*  of  its  nominal  value,  and  that  it  had 
been  found  necessary,,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency in  our  silver  coinage  by  an  issue  of 
bank  tokens.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  would  be  difficult  and  indeed  impossible 
to  decide  upon  the  principle  on  which  our 
new  silver  coinage  should  be  regulated 
without  taking  a  view  of  the  state  of  our 
general  coinage  in  both  the  precious 
metals,  and  considering  what  had  been, 
what  was,  and  what  ought  to*  be  our  stan- 
dard measure  of  value. 

The  standard  coin  of  this  realm  the 
measure  of  all  exchangeable  value,  the 
scale  to  which  all  money  prices  are  refer- 
red had  been  originally  silver;   at  the 
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Conquest  it  was  found  to  be  so,  and  the 
silver  coin  then  in  circulation  was  of  the 
same  standard  fineness  at  which  it  is  now 
coined :  the  pound  in  tale  waa  then  equal 
to  the  pound  in  weight  of  standard  silver, 
divided  into  20  shilhogs,  and  each  shilling 
mto  12  pence  or  sterlings,  each  penny 
weighed  one  penny  weight  or  24  grains* 
This  was  the  divitton  of  our  money  of 
account,  but  the  only  silver  coins  made 
were  pennies  or  sterlings.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  1st,  our  silver  money  was  firat 
diminished  in  weight,  and  it  bad  sincet 
from  time  to  time,  undergone  various  re* 
ductions,  which  altogether  amounted  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  original  weight 
(the  pound  in  tale  being  now  less  than  it 
was  at  the  Conquest  as  32  to  93  ) ;  the  last 
reduction  was  in  the  43d  Elizabeth,  when 
the  pound  troy  was  cut  into  62  sbiUings^ 
at  wnich  it  has  remained  ever  since*  Silver 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  3d,  with  he  be* 
lieved  a  small  exception  in  the  time  of 
Henry  3d,  was  the  only  preomus  metal  of 
which  coin  had  been  made  in  England* 
Gold  was  gradually  introduced  into  our 
circulation  as  trade  and  commerce  in- 
creased and  the  country  became  rich  and 
powerful.  The  original  standard  c^  our 
gold  coins  was  23  carats  3^  grains  fine,  ^ 
a  carat  grain  alloy;  this  standard  conti- 
nued unvaried  till  the  reign  of  Henry  8th 
who  introduced  the  pound  troy  for  weigh- 
ing the  precious  metals  (instead  of  the 
rponeyers  or  Rochelle  pound,  which  was 
3  quarters  of  an  ounce  lighter  than  the 
troy  pound)  and  coined  gold  at  22  carats 
fine  and. 2  carats  alloy,  which  was  called 
crown  goldy  and  is  now  our  gold  standard. 
Gold  of  both  standards  however  continued 
to  be  coined  till  1663,  and  some  gold  of 
the  old  standard  (for  both  standards  cirr 
culated  together)  waa  ia  .circulation  as 
late  as  the  year  1732^  As  our,  gold 
coins  increased  they  became  loore  gene- 
rally circulated,  they  were  from  their  fimt 
appearance,  coin  of  the  realw^  their  value 
fixed  and  frequently  changed  by  procla- 
mations, and  they  were  withdrawn  from» 
or  thrown  into  circulation  by  the  rate  at 
which  it  was  found  convenient  in  the 
earlier  reigns  to  fix  them ;  at  length  they 
were  as  much  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm  as  the  silver  coins,  and  though  not 
considered  strictly  as  the  legal  standard 
and  equivalent  of  value  they  were  yet 
equally  received  in  payments.  As  the 
circulation  of  the  gold  coins  expanded^ 
the  difficulty  of  regulating  the  relative 
price  of  the  two  metals  to  each  otberi  as 
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wdl  o  die  diflfeoky  of  rogulating  the  pric6 
4if  Ibe  ooina  to  their  respective  metals 
bflgao  to  be  terioaaly  felt,  and  it  appeared 
that  coDsiderable  alterations  had  been  from 
lime  to  time  made  in  our  gold  monev*  ia 
the  hope  of  keeping  the  coioa  of  both 
metals  in  cireulalion.  James  Ut  found  it 
necessary  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  to 
dhninish  the  weight  of  the  gold  coins  to 
preserve  the  relative  value  of  the  metals. 
lie  redttoed  the  Sovereign  of  20  shillings 
4»f  the  old  standard  from  7  dwt.  4  grs.  to 
6  dwt.  10|  graiofl;,  and  he  also  rose  the 
iwice  of  ^old  twice  in  the  subsequent  part 
<»f  hiafreign.  Charles  2d,  in  the  15th  of 
his  reign  diminiahed  the  weight  of  the 
gold  coins  still  £uther*  He  reduced  the 
Laurel  from  5  dwt.  flOf  grs.  to  5  dwt.  1^ 
grs.  and  called  it  a  guinea.  The  rise  in 
the  price  of  sold  from  the  2d  of  James  1st 
to  15th  of  Charles  Sd,  was  about  32  per 
cent. 

The  guinea  ooined  by  Charles  2nd  in 
the  year  1663,  were   denominated   20f. 
pieces  in  the  mint  indenture.     But  as 
the  public  were  then  disposed  to  mea^ 
sure  the  value  of  every  thing  that  might 
be  sold,  by  the  silver  coins,  which  were 
in  fact  the  only  established  legal  standard 
and  equivalent  of  value,  so  considered  in 
all  contracts  and  bargains,  and  all  mer- 
cantile transactions,  foreign  and  domestic, 
gold  coin  was  not  taken  at  the  rate  fixed 
by  the  mint  indenture,  but   passed  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  gold  bullion  in  the 
market,  and  the  price  of  gold  became  so 
high  that  the  guinea  In  the  year  1695  sold 
for  dOf.    The  eflfect  of  this  upon  our  silver 
currency  was  to  drive  the  good  heavy 
milled  sdver  to  the  melting  pot,  and  to 
encourage  the  clipping  and  defacing  the 
remainder  of  the  silver  coins ;  the  greatest 
inconvenienoe  had  conseouently  been  fdt, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  country 
suffered  the  most  severe  loss  from   the 
traffic  in  the  coins  of  the  two  precious 
metals,  from  the  influx  of  gold,  and  the 
rate  at  which  it  was  taken  in  reference  to 
our  silver  coins,  in  settUng  the  accounts 
of  all  foreign  mercantile  transactions.  Mr. 
Locke  explains  the  pernicious  effects  of 
these  practices  in  the  clearest  manner  in 
his  y  farther  Considerations ;"    and  he 
attributed  the  principal  cause  of  the  evil 
to  the  depreciated  state  of  our  silver  coins. 
Bet  the  true  cause,  Mr.  Pole  said,  was, 
that  the  two  precious  metals  were  equally 
current,  and  received  in  payments  as  coin 
4if  the  realmt  and  that  it  was  impossible 
10  prerent  thw  fluctuation  in  pricoi  and 


their  throwing  thereby  the  whole  circula- 
tion of  the  country  into  confusion. 

When  tlie  committee  took  into   their 
consideration  this  short  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  circulation,  he  believed   he 
should  be  anticipated  in  his  opinion  that 
it  could  not  be  expedient  to  allow  the 
coins  of  both  the  precious  metals  to  he 
eaually  legal  tender,  and  standard  money 
of  the  country  to  an  unlimited  extent.     It 
had  been  the  opinion  of,  be  believed,  all 
the  eminent  men  who  had  written  upon 
the  subject,  that  there  sliould  be  but  one 
standard  measure  of  value.    Sir  William 
Petty,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Mr.  Harris,  upon 
this  point  had  all  concurred.    Mr.  Locke 
says  that  money,  as  the  measure  of  com- 
merce, ought  to  be  kept  as  steadily  and 
invariably  as  may  be,  but  this  cannot  be 
if  your  money  be  made  of  two  metals, 
whose  proportion,  and  consequently  whose 
price,  constantly  varies  in  respect  to  one 
another.      Sir    William    Petty    declares 
there  can  be  but  one  of  the  two  pre- 
cious metals  of  gold  and  stiver  fit  to  be 
a  matter  of  money.    Mr.  Harris  observes, 
that  only  one  of  these  metals  can  be  the 
money  or  standard  measure  of  commerce 
in  any  country.    In  latter  times,  after  a 
farther  experience  of  the   evils  arising 
from    the    collision   of    two    standards, 
from  the  competition  raised  between  the 
coins  of  the  two  precious  metals,   these 
opinions  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
writings    of  Mr.   Alcorne    and  Doctor 
Adam  Smith,  the  late  lord  Liverpool,  and 
lastly  by  the  report  of  the  bullion  com- 
mittee.   All  these  authorities  had  agreed 
that  the  standard  measure  of  value,  Hhe 
standard  coin  of  the  realm  should  be  com- 
posed only  of  one  of  the  precious  metals. 
He  believed,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
universally  admitted,  that  there  should  be 
but  one  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  to  be 
at  once  the  measure  and  equivalent  of 
property. 

On  the  next  point,  namely,  what  was 
the  fittest  metal  for  that  standard,  there 
had  been  much  controversy.  Mr.  Locke, 
Mr.  Harris,  and  several  very  eminent  po- 
litical economists  were  very  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  silver  was  the  precious  metal 
most  proper  for  the  standard  coin  of  the 
realm.  Mr.  Locke  says  it  is  the  money  of 
account  and  measure  of  trade  all  through 
the  world,  for  all  contracts  are  every 
where  made  and  accounts  kept  in  silver 
coin ;  he  is  sure  they  are  so  in  England. 
But  it  should  be  recollected  that  at  the 
time  diese  great  authorises  wrote,  silver 
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was  the  declared  standard  coin  of  the 
realm ;  all  sales  of  land,  all  mortgagesi  aU 
contracts  were  made  with  reference  to  the 
ultimate  payment  in  silver ;  the  most  con- 
siderable payments  in  our  internal  trade 
were  made  in  it,  and   our  foreign   ex- 
changes  were  regulated    by    it.      Mn 
Locke's  observation  that  in  England  he  is 
sure  all  contracts  are  made  in  it,  shows, 
that  he  felt  it  was  the  received  standard 
of  value,  and   this  doubtless  had  great 
weight  with  him.    It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  whenever  be  mentions  silver  as 
the  only  proper  metal  for  the  standard 
coin  of  the  realm,  he   contents  himself 
with  the  mere  assertion.     He  says  there 
are  many  reasons  for  it,  but  he  gives  none; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  any  qua- 
lity that  makes  silver  a  (it  metal  for  coin 
which  does  not  in  as  high  or  a  higher  de- 
gree belong  to  gold.    Gold  is  equally  ho- 
mogeneous with  silver.  It  is  more  precious, 
Cakes  up  less  room,  and  is  more  durable 
and  certainly  has  proved  to  be  less  fluc- 
tuating in  value:   though   this  has  been 
controverted,  the  late  lord  Liverpool  had 
bowever    satisfactorily,    in    his    opinion, 
proved  it.    The  same  authority  expresses 
en  opinion  that  had  Mr.  Locke  lived  in 
•ur  days  he  would  for  the  same  reasons  for 
which  he  preferred  silver  when  he  wrote, 
now  have  given  the  preference  to  gold,  and 
that  he  would  have  applied  his  principles  to 
the  facts  as  they  now  exist,  and  would  have 
drawn    his  facts  in  conformity  to  them. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  it  would  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  history  of  the 
great  silver  coinage  in  the  reign  of  king 
William,  and  to  trace  the  effects  which  it 
produced  upon  our  circulation,  and  also 
to  show  the  progress  of  the  gold  coins  and 
the  relative  situation  of  the  coins  of  both 
the  precious  metals  by  the  law  as  it  now 
stands ;  we  should  then  be  enabled  to  de- 
cide which  of  the  precious  metals  ought 
to  be  declared  to  be  the  standard  measure 
of  value  and  legal  tender  for  payment  with- 
out any  limitation  of  amount.    The  late 
lord  Liverpool  states  the  expense  of  the 
great  silver  coinage  commenced  in  1695-6 
to  have  been  2,700,000/.  and  by  a  valuable 
document  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
New  Parliamentary  History  of  England,* 
containing  the  returns  from  the  issues  of 
the  exchequer  during  king  William's  reign, 
this  estimate  appears  to  be  correct.    The 
inconvenience  which  arose  from  the  mode 
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in  which  this  reooinage  was  eondacted 
was  extremely  distressing.    The  exchange 
of  the  new  currency  for  the  old  lasted  ae* 
veral  years,  and  by  the  retfulationa  for 
taking  in  the  old  money  berore  the  ocir 
money  was  coined  the  country  was  left 
with  very  little  silver  cireulattoa  for  a  con* 
siderable   time.      It    appears    by    Mr. 
Locke's  writings,  that  he   imagined  the 
new  silver  coinage  would  effectually  les^ 
tore  the  currency  to  its  intrinsic  value, 
and  that  it  would  infallibly  brine  the  siW 
ver  bttilton  to  the  mint  price,  and  reduce 
the  value  of  the  ffold  coin  to  its  proper 
relative  rate  to  gold.    He  considered  that 
the  rise  of  the  gold  coin  was  principally 
owing  to  the  silver  currency  being  redooMt 
in  weight  by  clipping  and  other  means  so 
much,  that  its  nominal  was  become  very 
far  above  its  intrinsic  value,  and  be  thougM 
that  restoring  the  silver  currency  to  its 
original  standard   of  weight,  would  pre- 
serve it,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  the 
gold  coin  to  be  exchanged  for  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  while  the 
silver  was  in  a  course  of  deterioration. 
Mr.  Lowndes,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended against  a  coinage  of  silver  upon  the 
ancient  standard  of  weight  and  fineness; 
he  predicted  that  the   new  coin   would 
speedily  be  exchanged   for  gold«  melted 
down  and  withdrawn  from  tht*  country, 
but  although  he  maintained   that   silver 
was  the  only  proper  metal  for  the  standtu-d 
measure  ot  value,  yet  he  proposed  to 
debase  the  silver  coin    by  cutting  the 
pound  troy  into  78  shillings  instead  of  62, 
which  he  considered  as  the  only  mode  of 
retaining  the  coin  in  the  country.    Mr. 
Locke  demonstrated  that  to  debase  the 
coin  of  the   realm  which  was  the  legal 
standard  of  value,  and  which  by  law,  was 
at  once  the  measure  and  equivalent  of 
property,  would  be  to  reduce  the  value 
of  all  property,  and  to  defraud  every  man 
who  had  purchased  or  mortgaged,  or  to 
whom  money  was  due  under  former  con- 
tracts.     In  this  opinion  the  legislature 
appear  to  have  concurred,  and  thi*  silver 
coinage  was  accordingly  proceeded  upon 
without  any  alteration   of  the  standard 
either  in  weight  or  fineness.    Mr.  Locke 
certainly  was  wrong  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  restoring  the  silver  coin  to  its  original 
perfection  would  reduce  the  bullion  to 
^e  mint  price,  and  produce  the  other 
good  effects  he  imagintd.     Hi«  opponent, 
however  erroneous  he  might  be  in  the 
system  he  recommended,  was  certainly 
mere  correct  en  tiiia  pari  ef  the  subject 
than  Mr.  Locke. 
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What  he  predicted  bappened.  In  a  very 
few  yean  after  thb  great  ailver  coioagei 
ynhiA  amounted  to  above  GMfiOOl.  the 
gold  bad  nearly  drawn  the  silver  coin  ont 
of  circulation*    Although  the  legislature 
Ind  prohibited  Uie  sale  of  guineas  at  a 
higher  rate  than  22  shillingSi  the  gold 
hM  purchased  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
«lver,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
new  silver  oolnage  had  dlisappeared.    The 
two  precious  metals  were  considered  by 
the  pmlic  as  eoually  the  standard  coin  of 
the  realm,  ana  as  the  relative  price  of 
those  oietals  continuallv  fluctuated  it  was 
impossible  coin  of  both  should  continue 
in  chcolatioo.    The  gold  being  overrated 
the  silver  natundly  disappearedi  and  as 
the  silver  was  at  that  period  moat  cer* 
tainly  the  only  standard  measure  of  value 
by  law,  and  sJl  payments  were  calcidated 
in  ity  and  as  it  was  also  more  necessary 
than  gold  in  the  internal  traffic  of  the 
country,  a  very  considerable  alarm  was 
excitea  by  iu  disappearance.     Ail  the 
distrsss  and    difficulty  which  had  been 
felt  previous  to  1695  which  had  caused 
Che  great  recoinage  of  silver,  began  to  be 
again  anticipated*    Under  diese  ciroum- 
atances,  in  tlie  year  1717  tlie  government 
applied  to  sir  Isaac  Newton  for  his  opt* 
nion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of 
Oliver  coin»  and  as  to  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  to  keep  the  remainder 
of  the  silver  coinage  in  the  country.    Sir 
Isaac,  in  a  very  able  letter  in  which  he 
discussed  the  relative  value  of  cold  and 
ailver  in  every  part  of  the  world,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  melting  down  and 
exporting  of  the  silver  coin  was  occasioned 
by  the  gold  coin  being  valued  too  high, 
and  be  recomended  the  lowering  the  gold 
<:oin  as  the  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil. 
At  tliat  period  the  guinea  was  sold  for 
1/.  li.  6d,  and  sir  Isuc  valued  it  at  one 
yound  and  sixpence  or  eiglitpence ;  con- 
eequently  he  considered  it  to  be  overrated 
l€d.  or  a  shilling ;  he  proposed,  however, 
that  it  should  only  be  lowered  sixpence 
as    an  experiment,  and  aecordingly  in 
December  1717,  the  guinea  was  declared 
by  proclamation   to  be  of  the  value  of 
21<.  and  it  was  ordered  it  should  pass  for 
that  sum.     This  proclamation  was  the 
first  act  of  the  government  which  tended 
to  establisli  ^old  as  tlie  standard  measure 
of  value*  •    By  c>>ainion  consent  it  had 
become  the  competitor  with  stiver,  and, 
of  late  years  had  caused  its  almost  total 
overthrow*     It   had  neatly  driven   the 
whole  of  th«  aew  coinage  firom  the- 


country ;  and  yet,  exceptbg  m  Ike  casoa 
of  the  two  acts  of  parliament  in  1695i  le* 
straining  the  sale  of  guineas  to  €6«.  and 
afterwards  to  S2f*    Gold,  from  the  firsC 
coinage  of  guineas  in  166S|  had  boM 
left  entirely  out  of  consideration  by  go* 
vemment.    It  is  most  singular  and  rop 
markable,  that  during  all  the  fluctuations 
of  the  price  of  guineas  in  the  maribal 
from  SCir.  to  2U»  6(L  it  continues  in  the 
mint  indenture  as  a  20«*  piece*  so  that  al 
the  time  it  sold  for  S0«.  and  wbmi  it  wai 
enacted  that  it  ahould  not  be  sold  iot 
waore  than  96t*  and  afterwards  for  more 
than  82s*  it  was  coioed  under  the  great 
seal  by  the  mint  indenture  as  a  dOr*  piece ; 
nay,  it  so  remained*  when  air  Isaac  New» 
ton  was  called  upon*  and  the  indenttvoy 
which  rates  it  at  21«*  is  dated  in  1718* 
From  the  mooiient  however,  that  the  pro- 
clamation of  1717  bsued,  gold  became* 
in  fact,  the  standard  measure  of  value,  and 
has  since  been  always  ao  considered,  not 
only  among  ourselves,  but  in  our  foreign 
exchanges,  and  our  gold  coins  have  never 
aince  fluctuated  in  their  price  in  circular 
tion.    Silver,  instead  of  being  a  standard, 
became,  as  it  were,  merely  an  assistant 
upon  gold,  and  has  since  been  so  consi- 
dered both  at  home  and  abroad.     Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  recommendation  respect- 
ing  the  guinea,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
therefore,  the  first  step  towards  eflectuaUy 
changing  our  standard,  and  limiting  it 
to  one  of  tlie  precious  metals,  a  circuoi- 
stance  which  certainly   was  not  in  the 
contemplation  of  that  great  man.     He 
appears  to  have  been  quite  mistalcea  in 
hu  suppositioa,  that  lowering  the  value  of 
the  gold  coin,  would  be  the  means  of  re- 
taining the  diver  coin  in  the  country* 
The  fact  was,  that  the  silver  coin  coi^ 
tinued  to  disappear,  and  has  never  re- 
covered  the  shock  it  received  from  tho 
ascendancy  which  the  gold  coin  had  at- 
tained,  before  it  was  dedarcd  to  be  legal 
tender  as  before-mentioned.      In  trutii, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  (]uestion  in 
the  year  1717  to  the  present  time,  it  bad 
been  found  impracticable  to  attempt  a  silver 
coinage*  the  dread  of  the  competition  of  the 
coins  of  the  two  metals  if  they  ciroidated 
together  as  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm, 
and  as  equally  legal  tenders  to  an  un- 
limited amount,  and  the  example  of  the 
fate  of  the  silver  coinage  of  1695  pr^ 
vented  the  government  from    such   an 
undertaking,  and  for  a  whole  cenmry  tfMs 
silver   coioed    had    amoanted   to   onfy 
649,000^9  aad  dvrioslbetifty^afac  years  of 
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^  his  present  majesty's  reign  but.64'|50ttf. 
had  been  issued  from  the  mint  In  silver 
coin  of  the  realm ;  thus  the  silver  became 
as  it  were  excluded  from  all  large  pay- 
mentSy  and  in  its  wasted  and  deteriorated 
state  it  vras  merely  used  as  change  for  the 
larger  sokL  coins. 

•    &old  having  in  the  opinion  and  prac- 
tice of  the  public  become  the  standard 
measure  of  value,  and  all  our  exchanges 
being  calculated  by  common  consent  with 
reference  to  our  gold  coins,   this   coin 
which  had   been   circulated  by  tale  and 
not  by  weight  had  in  the  year  177S  be- 
come very  much  diminished  in  value.    It 
had  been  much  reduced  in  weight,  and 
by  clipping  and  rubbing  had  become  so 
light  that  our  exchanges   were  affected 
and  the  attention  of  parliament  was  called 
to  the  subject.  The  result  was  a  complete 
reformation  of  our  gold  coinage ;  all  the 
old  gold  was  called  in  and  recomed,  and 
by  legislative  enactment  and   proclama- 
tion, the  gold  coin  was  in  future  to  be 
circulated  by  weight,  and  could  not  pass 
if  the  guinea  was  reduced  from  5dwts.  9g. 
the  weight  at  which  it  stands  in  the  mint 
indenture,  to  below  5dwt.  8g.  anpl  other 
coins  in  proportion.     The  effect  of  this 
measure  was  speedily  felt  in  a  most  bene- 
ficial manner,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  that  whereas  the  exchanges 
through  Europe  were  all  against  us  before 
the  gold    coin  was   called  in,  they  all 
turned  in  our  favour  the  moment  the  new 
coin  was  established   and    kept   to    its 
regular   standard   weight.      Dr.    Adam 
Smith  enumerates  the  countries  where 
this  effect  was  produced,  and  they  com- 
prise all  the  considerable  trading  nations 
of  Europe.     From  this  period  till  the 
stoppage  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank, 
there  was  little  or  no  fluctuation  in  the 
prise  of  gold,  and  as  in  practice  there  was 
only  one  standard  of  value  in  the  country, 
er  in  our  foreign  exchanges,  the  incon- 
veniences which  had  formerly  been  expe- 
rienced by  th^  difficulty  of  fixing  the  re- 
lative value  of  the  two  precious  metals, 
or  from  the  imperfect  state  of  our  coins 
were  no  longer  felt. 

From  what  he  had  stated,  the  com- 
mittee would  perceive,  that  it  was  his  opi- 
nion that  gold  was  in  fact  the  standard 
coin  of  the  realm,  and  that  it  was  fit  it 
should  be  bo  :  that  parliament  had  enter- 
tained that  opinion  was  obvious,  because 
the  moment  the  gold  coin  was  reformed  in 
m^,  and  Uie  law  was  established  for 
passing  it  by  weighti  an  act  had  b^en 
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I  passed  declaring  silver  not  to  be  a  legal 
tender  in  coin  for  more  than  25/. ;  beyond 
that  sum  it  was  to  be  tendered  as  ballion 
at  the  rate  of  5s.  2d.  per  ounce.  This  was 
making  gold  the  sole  standard  to  an  unii* 
mited    amount,  and  putting   the    silver 
merely  in  the  situation,  as  he  had  before 
said,  of  an  attendant  upon  the  gold.    This 
measure  was  first  adopted  as  an  experi- 
ment for  two  years,  but  it  was  renewed 
from  time  to  time.    In  1798,  the  act  hav« 
ing  expired,  the  late  lord  Liverpool  ad- 
vised, that  the  coining  of  silver  snould  be 
Crohibited  until  the  whole  subject  should 
e  fully  considered  by  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  appointed  by  his  majesty  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
mint  and  the  coinage  of  the  realm.    An 
act  accordingly  passed  to  prohibit  the 
coinage  of  silver,  which  is  still  in  force, 
and  next  year  the  act  of  1774,  limiting 
silver  coin  as  a  legal  tender  to  25/.  was 
made  perpetual.    The  regular  silver  coin 
of  the  realm  having  been  thus  thrown  out 
of  circulation,  it  had  become  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  a  circulation  of  silver 
tokens,  which  were  about  21  per  cent, 
below  their  nominal  value.    If  the  com- 
mittee agreed  with  him  that  there  should 
be  but  one  standard  measure  of  value  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  and  that  gold  should 
be  declared  to  be  the  precious  metal  of 
which  that  standard  was  to  be  made,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  decide  with  respect 
to  the  principle  upon  which  the    gold 
coinage  was  to  be  conducted  in  future ; 
there  were,  however,  upon  this  subject, 
opposite  opinions.    Many  persons  thought 
that  the  gold  coinage  should  be  reduced 
in  intrinsic  value,  bv  deducting  from  it 
the  cost  of  the  workmanship,  or  taking 
what  is  called  a  brassage;  this  was  ge- 
nerally practised  abroad,  but  it  had  never 
been  done  in  this  country  since  the  reign 
of  Charles  2nd.    By  the  18th  of  Charlea 
2nd,  since   made  perpetual,    all  bullion 
brought  to  the  mint  by  any  individual, 
was  returned  in  coin,  weight  for  weight, 
without  any  deduction  or  charge,  and  the 
expense  of  the  coinage  was  defrayed  by 
government.     Many    however,  were   of 
opinion,  that  brassage  ought  to  be  taken, 
and  among  them  were  Dr.  Adam  Smitli, 
Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Alchorne.    But  re- 
ducing the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin, 
which  was  declared  to  be  the  standard  of 
value,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  reducing 
the  value  of  all  property,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  propose,  to  continue  the  fold 
coioi^e  precisely  on  its  present  footmg  s 
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indeed,  the  gold  coin  of  this  country  was 
in  such  repute  abroad,  that  he  conceived 
it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  our  inte- 
rests to  make  any  change  in  its  weieht  or 
fineness.  It  had  been  suggested  to  him  to 
coin  20f.  gold  pieces,  but  several  objec- 
tions occurred  to  this  measure :  20^.  pieces 
would  be  so  nearly  of  the  value  of  guineas, 
that  they  could  not  well  circulate  toge- 
ther. It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary, 
if  2Qf.  pieces  were  coined^  to  re-coin  all 

fuineas  that  were  brought  into  circulation, 
le  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
number  of  guineas  were  in  the  realm; 
but  if  they  bore  any  proportion  to  the 
former  circulation  of  gold»  the  operation 
of  re-coining  them  would  be  extremely 
troublesome  and  expensive.    In  the  year 
1774>,  the  gold  in  circulation  amounted  to 
about  25,500,000^.  sterling.    It  was  esti- 
mated, in  the  year  1805,  by  the  late  lord 
Liverpool,  that  there  were  thirty  millions 
of  gold  in  the  country,  and  it  was  known 
that  sixty-seven  millions  had  issued  from 
the  mint  during  the  present  reign :  what 
part  of  that  immense  sum  still  remained 
within  our  shores,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  ascertain.    It  had  been  supposed, 
that  most  of  it  had  been  exported,  but 
whatever  remained  for  circulation  must  be 
soon  re-coined»  if  90s.  pieces  were  issued. 
He  would  now,  with  the  permission  of 
the    committee,     state    the    plan,  upon 
which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  thought  the  silver  coinage  shouldf 
be  conducted.    The  standard  fineness  of 
silver  had  not  been  changed  since  the  time 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  indeed,  not  since  the 
Conquest,   excepting  for   short  periods, 
when  the  whole  of  our  monetary  system 
had  been  deranged.   It  ;was  eleven  ounces 
two  penny  weights  fine,  to  eighteen  penny 
weights  of  alloy;   and   the  pound  troy, 
from  43d  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time, 
had  been  made  into  sixty-two  shillings. 
No  man  now,  he  believed,  who  under- 
stood this  subject,  would  wish  to  have 
the  weight  or  the  fineness  of  the  silver 
coin  at  all  changed,  if  it  were  to  continue 
the  standard  coin  of  the  realm  to  an  un- 
limited   extent,    though    Mr.    Lowndes, 
whom^  he  had  before  alluded  to,  proposed 
to  coin  the  pound  troy  into  seventy-seven 
•hillings.    But  if  gold  was  declared  to  be 
the  sole  standard  of  value,  and  thereby 
became  alone  the  established  coin  of  the 
realm  in  all  paymenu  beyond  a  small  sum 
to  be  defined,  an  alteration  might  take 
place  in  the  weight  of  our  silver  coins, 
without  any  detriment  to  the  public :  it 
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might  be  made  a  coin  of  change  for  the 
convenience  of  the  country,  and  a  legal 
tender  to  a  limited  extent.    It  was  now 
an  admitted  fact,  that  when  the  exchanges 
were  very  much  aeainst  this  country,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  prevent  bullion 
from   being  exported,  and  the  bullion, 
which  happenea  to  bear  the  best  price 
abroad,  would  certainly  be  sent  there. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  make  Uie 
auxiliary  coin  so  low  as  that  it  should  not 
go  out  of  the  country  in  ordinary  times* 
Upon  this  point  he  had  the  authority,  not 
only  of  the  late  lord  Liverpool,  but  of 
Or.  Adam  Smith,  who  suggested  that  it 
might  be  enacted  that  silver  should  not 
be  a  legal  tender  for  more  than  the  change 
of  a  gumea,  in  the'same  manner  as  copper 
is  not  a  legal  tender  for  more  than  the 
change  of  a  shilling ;  this  he  thinksi  if  the 
silver  coin  was  lowered  in  value,  would 
effectually  guard   us   against   f^old    ex- 
changing for  more  silver  in  com  than  it 
would  purchase  in  bullion,  and  he  adds 
that  no  creditor  would  in  this  case  be 
cheated  in  consequence  of  the  high  valua- 
tion  of  silver  in  coin,  as  no  creditor  can 
at  present  be  cheated  in  consequence  of 
the  high  valuation  of  copner.    If  the  pound 
troy  of  silver  were  coineointo  66#.  instead 
of  62s.  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  retained  as  a  seignorage,  he  thought 
such  a  coinage  would  answer  all  the  pur« 
poses  of  change,  and  the  intrinsic  value 
oe  sufficiently  near  the  nominal  value. 
Cutting  the  pound  troy  into  66i.  would 
ffive  a  protection  to  the  coin  above  the 
Dullion  of  about  6  per  cent.    Bullion  must 
rise  so  much  above  the  mint  price,  before 
coin  could  be  brought  upon  a  par  with  it ; 
this,  he  conceived,  would  be  a  sufficient 
protection,  and   an  adequate  means,  be 
noped,  of  keeping  the  new  silver  coin  in 
circulation  ;  to  reduce  the  weight  further, 
he  thought  unadvisable,  as  it  would  give 
encouragement  to  counterfeit  coiners — as 
the  principle  of  the  silver  coinage  would 
be  to  circulate  it  merely  for  the  purposes 
of  internal  trade  as  cliange  for  gold,  in  the 
same  manner  as  copper  coins  are  now  cir- 
culated as  exchange  for  silver.  He  should 
propose  to  limit  the  legal  tender  of  the 
new  silver  coinage  to  two  guineas :  this, 
he  conceived,  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose of  convenience,  and  guard  against  a 
possibility  of  any  traffic  in  tne  coins  of  the 
different  precious  metals,  let  the  relative 
price  of  bullion  be  what  it  may.^    The 
present  government  silver  coinage  in  cir- 
culation was,  according  to  the  best  infer- 
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mation  he  could  acquire,  about  dO  per 
cent,  beloir  its  nominal  value ;  the  bank 
tokens  21  per  cent.:  the  proposed  new 
coinage  would  be  only  6  per  cent.  This 
aeignorage  of  4  shilling  out  of  66*  would 
pay  the  expense  of  the  coinage,  which 
was  estimated  at  2^  per  cent.,  and  leave  a 
profit  to  government  of  3|  per  cent. 

He  came  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  most  painful  and  difBcult  part  of  the 
subject,  viz.  that  of  the  loss  which  Indivi- 
duals would  sustain  by  withdrawing  the 
present  silver  coinage  out  of  circulation, 
apd  substituting  the  new  coin  for  it.    It 
was  very  difficult  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  quantity  of  silver  currency  at  present 
in  circulation  exclusive  of  the  bank  tokens. 
In  the  year  1805,  lord  Liverpool  estimated 
the  amount  at  3,960,000^.;  an  estimate 
which  he  thought  overrated.  In  that  sum  his 
lordship  estimated  about  a  milion  sterling 
of  half-crowns,  of  which  he  believed  there 
were  scarcely  any  now  in  circulation.  In  the 
reign  of  king  William,  Mr.  Lowndes  esti- 
mated the  silver  coinage  at  five  millions 
and  a  half;  and  though  our  population 
was  no^  doubled,  be  did  not  think  we 
had  more  silver  in  circulatioi),  though  in 
addition    to    the    coin    of    the     realm 
S,400,(XX)f.  had  been  issued  in  bank  to- 
kens since  1811.    It  was  to  be  recollected, 
that  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  silver 
was  a  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
and  large  payments  were  constantly  made 
in  it ;  in  tnose  days  it  was  the  practice, 
aa  it  now  is  in  some  foreign  countries,  to 
pay  larff  c  sums  by  weight  in  bags  of  silver. 
Upon  the  best  view  lie  had  been  able  to 
take  on  the  subject,'he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  amount  of  the  silver  coin  of  the  realm 
in  circulation  was  about  2,500,000i{. ;  which 
with  what  remained  of  the  3,4O0,000f .  issued 
in  bank  tokens  which  he  estimated  at  about 
the  same  amount,  would  make  the  total 
amount  of  the  silver  in  circulation  perhaps 
not  quite  five  millions  sterling.  In  provid- 
ing for  the  calling  in  of  the  old  silver,  that 
plan  which  would  be  the  most  rapid  in 
us  operation,  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
best.     If  two  millions  and  a  half  were 
coined  now,  three-fourths  in  shilNnn,  and 
OBe*fourth  in  sixpences,  it  would  afford  a 
coina^  of  thirty-seven  millions  aud  a  half 
of  shillings,  and  twenty-five    millions  of 
sixpences,  and,  he  trusted,  that  in  seven 
months  from  the  day  the  act  passed,  the 
royal  mint  might  be  able  to  produce  these 
sixty-two  and  a  half  millions  of  pieces.  In 
the  year  1696,  the  royal  mint,  assisted  by 
fouY  other  minta,  proauced  thirty  miiliona 
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of  )>ieces  in  eleven  months,  this  was  an  w 
tonishing  exertion  considering  thedifBcuU 
ties  th'it  were  to  be  encountered  and  aur^ 
mounted,  but  now  such  was  the  improvod 
state  of  machinery,  that  at  the  mint  alone 
he  flattered  himself  they  might  coin  the 
sixty  millions  in  seven  months.  In  Che 
coinage  of  1696,  great  inconvenience  and 
distress  was  felt  in  consequence  of  all  the 
silver  being  withdrawn  out  of  circulation. 
Another  great  evil  arose  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  a  part  of  the  silver  being  issued 
while  the  coinage  was  going  on  (the  whole 
coinage  lasted  lour  years)  ;  for  the  cottn* 
terfeit  coiners  took  it  as  it  came  out  de» 
faced  it,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  mint  as  old 
ailver,  by  vhich  means  government  sus- 
tained an  inunense  loss,  and  that  woold  be 
the  case  in  a  still  greater  degree  now^  if  a 
similar  mode  were  adopted,  in  consequence 
of  the  adroitness  which  now  prevailed  in 
counterfeitrog  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

He  would  now  state  the  plan  whic^  he 
meant  to  propose ;  the  public  had  for  a 
very  long  series  of  years  been  left  without 
any  regular  supply  of  silver  coinage  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  coin  of  the 
realm,  by  wearing  and  the[various  acddenta 
to  which  time  infallibly  renders  the  pre* 
cious  metals  liable,  must  be  very  much  re* 
duced  in  iu  value,  and  yet  the  people  had 
no  alternative  but  to  receive  it  in  circula- 
tion.   It  would  therefore  be  t^n  extreme 
hardship  to  allow  them  to  suffer  for  what 
might  be  called  the  fault  of  government ; 
He  should  therefore  feel  it  his  duty  to 
propose  the  exchange  of  all  the  coin  of  the 
realm  in  circulation,    however   reduced 
it  might  be  in  weight.    From  the  danger 
of  circulating  the  two  precious  metals  as 
legal    standard    coin    to   an    anlimited 
amount,  government  had  abstained  fi'om 
any  coinage  of  ailver  for  near  a  century: 
it  was,  therefore  not  surprising,  that  much 
base  and  foreign  coin  bad  got  roto  circula- 
tion. Butitcouldnotbe  expected  that  base 
or  foreign  coin  could  be  received  in  ex- 
change for  the  new  coin.    In  1696  every 
thing  was  received  into  the  mint  except 
base  metal  and  copper  washed  with  silver, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  extreme  lati« 
tude,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  issuing 
a  part  of  the  silver  while  the  coinage  waa 
going  on,  government  lost  upon  that  occa- 
sion,  as    tie  had  already  stated,  above 
2,700,000?. ;  and  if  the  same  course  were 
pursued  now  it  would  be  impossible  to  caU 
culate  the  loss  that  would  be  sustmned. 
But  while  on  the  one  hand,  be  was  anx- 
ioas  to  preserve  the  pobGc  from  ao  heavy  a 
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lo88,  he  Wis  on  the  other,  equalty  desirotls 
that  indmduals,  particularly  those  of  the 
poorerdasses  should  suffer  as  litile  aspossi- 
ole.  It  was,  he  feared  however  quite  impos- 
sible to  prevent  tuany  persons  from  sustain- 
ing a  loss  from  the  calling  in  of  the  old 
ccHn ;  all  that  government  could  do  was 
to  make  the  burthen  as  light  as  possible. 
It  would  have  been  a  desirable  object  to 
have  had  the  whole  of  the  silver  coinage  pre- 
pared and  ready  for  issuing  before  he  came 
to  parliament,  because  then  the  exchange 
could  have  been  made  of  the  new  for  the 
old  coin,  almost  instantaneously,  and  with 
yerj  little  comparative  inconvenience  to 
individuals.  That  plan,  however,  was  im- 
practicable ;  we  were  by  law  prohibited 
from  coining  silver  at  the  mint,  and  there 
were  also  other  acts  of  parliament  in  force 
which  must  be  repealed  before  any  of  the 
regulations  he  had  stated  could  take  ef- 
fect ;  it  wasy  therefore,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  open  the  case  to  parliament  before 
any  preparation  for  coinage  could  be 
made.  With  the  view,  however,  to  se- 
cure individuals  as  far  as  possible  from 
loss,  it  was  intended  in  the  exchange  of 
the  coins  to  receive  all  the  silver  that  could 
be  recognized  to  be  of  the  coinage  of  the 
royal  mint  to  examine  what  was  offered, 
88  such  in  the  most  liberal  and  indulgent 
manner,  and  where  any  doubt  existed,  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  individual.  It 
might  appear  difficult  to  ascertain  the  ge- 
nuineness of  coin  so  defaced  as  ours  was, 
but  he  believecl  there  were  persons  who 
would  be  able  to  determine  it  with  tolera- 
ble accuracy.  For  the  purpose  of  still 
further  securing  poor  persons  from  loss,  it 
had  been  suggested  to  him  (and  he  now 
threw  it  out  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee),  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
limit  the  legal  tender  of  shillings  to  three, 
and  of  sixpences  to  the  same  number  in 
any  one  payment  from  the  passing  of 
the  act,  till  the  proclamation  issued  for  ex- 
changing the  coin,  by  which  means  a  poor 
person  would  not  be  compelled  to  receive 
many  of  the  doubtful  shillings  or  sixpen- 
ces at  one  time.  If,  for  instance,  a  work- 
man had  sixteen  or  eighteen  shillings  to 
receive  as  wages,  he  would  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  more  than  three 
ahillings,  or  three  sixpences,  and  might  de- 
mand the  rest  in  tokens,  which  the  bank, 
of  course,  would  pay  on  demand. 

He  wiiihed  gentlemen  would  turn  this 
sul^ect  in  their  minds,  and  if  anv  other 
plan  occurred  to  them  better  calculated 
to  attain  the  object  they  bad  in  view,  ha 
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would  listen  to  it  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  withdrawing 
the  old  coin  and  substituting  the  new  for 
it,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  attended 
with  any  difficulty  which  might  not  be 
overcome  by  arrangeipent  and  method. 
He  should  propose  that  no  alteration 
whatever  should  take  place  with  respect 
to  our  coin  of  any  description,  until  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  the  new  coin  should 
be  ready  to  issue  from  the  mint,  but 
while  the  coinage  was  in  progress,  proper 
steps  would  be  taken  to  enable  govern- 
ment to  lodge  it  for  the  circulation ;  when 
it  was  all  prepared  it  might  be  exchange'd 
simultaneously  all  over  Great  Britain ;  a 
proclamation  would  be  issued  calling  upon 
all  persons  to  bring  in  their  old  coin  to 
be  exchanged  within  a  limited  time  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  few  daya 
the  transfer  might  be  completely  effected; 
When  the  new  coin  got  in  circulation  it 
would,  of  course,  supersede  the  bank 
tokens  which  would  be  brought  to  the 
mint  to  be  recoined,  and  which  he  trusted 
might  be  replaced  with  very  great  rapi- 
dity. According  to  this  plan  the  com- 
mittee would  see  that  the  inconvenience 
that  would  result  from  withdrawing  the 
old  coin  from  circulation  before  the  new 
one  was  ready  for  delivery  would  be 
avoided.  Individuals  would  not  have  far 
to  go  to  get  their  old  coin  changed.  He 
hoped  that  sudi  arrangements  would  be 
made  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  an 
individual  in  any  case  to  go  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  for  that  purpose. 
It  had  been  said  that  they  ought  to  issue 
the  new  coin  during  the  progress  of  the 
coinage,  and  not  to  wait  till  the  whole 
was  complete,  but  he  was  quite  convinced 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  attended 
with  immense  loss  to  the  public,  because 
the  new  coin  would  be  immediately  de- 
fiiced  as  it  came  out,  and  brought  back  to 
be  changed  as  old  silver,  and  it  would  he 
impossible  to  detect  the  imposture.  T!ie 
proclamation  to  be  issued  fdr  exchanging 
the  coin,  would  limit  the  period  of  the 
exchange;  when  that  period  expired,  the 
old  coin  would  be  no  longer  a  legal 
tender,  but  would  be  liable  to  be  cut  if 
offered  in  payment,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  the  new  silver  coinage  was  to 
circulate,  would  be  enforced  from  the 
date  of  a  proclamation  to  be  issued  for 
that  purpose.  Tlie  subject  would  then  be 
empowered  to  bring  silver  bullion  to  the 
mint  for  coinage,  as  he  was  under  the  act 
of  Charles  Sad,  but  the  seigaorage  of  fovr 
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shilliDgs  out  of  the'sixty-six  shillings,  ioto 
which  the  pound  troy  was  in  future  to 
be  cut,  would  be  retained  from  hioi. 

The  committee  would  observe  that  he 
had  said  nothing  with  respect  to  Ireland. 
It  was  at  first  intended  that  5QO,QO0L  of 
the  new  coin  should  he  sent  to  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  upon  con- 
sideration that  plan  was  abandoned.  In 
Ireland  the  bank  tokens  in  circulation 
were  coined  by  government;  they  were 
by  act  of  parliament  made  a  legal  tender, 
In  the  payment  of  all  taxes  and  duties  till 
the  expiration  of  the  bank  restriction; 
they  were  then  to  be  received  by  the 
tellers  of  the  exchequer,  and  coins  of  the 
realm  exchanged;  under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
interfere  with  the  circulation  of  Ireland, 
till  the  expiration  of  the  bank  restriction 
9Ct« 

He  should  not  trouble  the  committee 
tnv  longer,  except  to  thank  them  for  their 
indulgence.  He  should  be  happy  to  give 
any  explanation  that  might  be  required 
either  now  or  during  the  many  opportu- 
nities that  would  occur  while  the  bill  was 
in  progress.    If  the  committee  should  ap- 

Cove  of  the  retolutions  which  he  should 
ve  the  honour  to  propose,  he  should 
bring  in  the  bill,  move  for  it  to  be  printed, 
and  then  let  it  lie  over  for  consideration 
till  after  the  holidays.  Mr.  Pole  then 
concluded,  with  moving  the  following  Re- 
solutions: viz.  1.  <<  That  it  is  expedient 
that  all  silver  coin,  plate,  or  bullion,  of 
ailver,  in  mass,  molten,  or  alloyed,  or  any 
manufacture  of  silver,  be  permitted  to  be 
brought  to  the  mint,  in  pursuance  of  any 
proclamation  to  be  issued  by  his  majesty, 
and  melted  and  coined  into  current  silver 
coin  of  this  kingdom,  of  a  standard,  ia 
fineness,  of  eleven  ounces  two  penny 
weights  of  fine  silver,  and  eighteen  penny 
freights  of  alloy,  in  the  pound  troy,  and 
in  weight,  aAer  the  rate  of  sixty-six  shil- 
lings to  every  pound  troy;  and  that  there 
be  delivered  a  sum  in  silver  coins,  after  the 
rate  of  sixty-two  shillings  of  the  standard 
fineness  and  weight  aforesaid,  for  every 
pound  troy  of  silver  so  bought;  and  that, 
tor  the  defalcation  or  diminution,  and  for 
the  charge  for  assaying,  coinage,  and 
waste  in  coinage,  there  be  retained  at  the 
mint  the  sum  of  four  shiUiogs  for  every 
pound  troy  of  such  silver,  which  shall  be 
MO  brought  as  aforesaid. 

2.  <«  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  silver 
coin  of  the  realm,  heretofore  coined  and 
lioir  current,  be  permitted  to  be  brotight 
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to  tbe  mint  and  exchanged  for  pew  siWeir 
coin,  according  to  the  denomination  for 
which  such  old  silver  coin  shall  have  here* 
tofore  passed. 

S.  **  That,  provision  be  made  for  de- 
fraying  the  loss  arising  from  tbe  deficiency 
and  re-coinage  of  the  silver  coin  of  tlie 
realm,  and  also  the  charges  and  expenses 
of  melliog  down,  casting,  assaying,  and 
re-coining  the  same,  and  all  other  expenses 
incident  thereto. 

4.  *<  That  it  is  ex|5edient  that  provision 
be  made  for  regulating  the  currency  of 
the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  this  realm." 

Mr.  Baring  adverted  to  that  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in 
which  he  had  lightly  touched  a  point  of 
much  importance,  namely,  the  assumption 
that  gold  coin  had,  within  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  become  the  standard  of  value. 
He  entered  into  some  detail  of  the  state 
of  the  currency  abroad,  and  of  tbe  com- 
parison between  tbe  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  contending  that  in  England  gold 
was  dearer  than  silver,  and  consequentljr 
of  more  difficult  circulation  by  4?  per  cent* 
He  thought  it  of  great  importance  that 
the  country  should  be  aware  of  the  inten* 
tion  to  make  ■  the  gold  coin  the  legal 
standard  of  value,  and  to  shut  the  door 
against  silver  being  considered  so.  Cer- 
tainly gold  would  be  the  more  perfed 
standard,  if  it  could  be  attained;  out  he 
feared  that  silver  being  more  practicable 
would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  the  standard 
of  value,  notwithstanding  any  legislative 
enactments.  Resides,  as  a  silver  circula- 
tion could  be  more  easily  established  than 
one  of  gold,  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  bank  could  be  more  can- 
venientlv  and  expeditiously  made  ia  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  The  number  of 
guineas  at  present  in  the  country  would 
torm  but  a  slight  objection  to  a  change  he 

E reposed,  viz,  that  of  issuing  twenty  sbil- 
ng  gold  pieces,  instead  of  the  present 
guinea.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  might 
not  know  the  amount  of  the  gokl  coin  in 
the  country,  but  he  believed  it  not  to  ex- 
ceed half  a  million. 

^  Mr.  Pon&onby  suggested  that  the  rei»* 
tive  value  of  the  copper  currency  must  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  regulation  with 
regard  to  the  new  silver  coinage. 

Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  think  any  evil 
could  arise  from  tbe  improvement  of  the 
relative  value  of  silver  to  copper.  He 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  gold  ought  to 
be  retained  as  the  general  and  legal  nea* 
sure  of  value* 
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Mr.  Horner  acquiesced  in  most  of  the 
prindples  he  bad  heard  laid  down,  but 
could  not  help  expressing  his  doubts  of 
she  success  of  this  measure  during  the 
continuance  of  the  bank  restriction,  un- 
less the  bank  should  adopt  a  different 
principle  from  that  on  which  they  had 
hitherto  acted.  He  apprehended  that  no 
precautions  would  prevent  the  new  coin 
from  being  melted.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  doubt  with   him  whether,  in    the 

J^resent  temper  and  circumstances  of  the 
ower  orders,  this  was  a  favourable  period 
for  a  new  experiment  on  their  peace. 
Of  for  imposing  an  additional  hardship 
upon  them.  He  would  not  press  this 
consideration  further,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  poorer  classes  including  the  small 
shop-keepers  must  be  the  principal  suf- 
ferers, and  he  hoped  this  haa  not  failed  to 
attract  due  attention  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  Giddy  preferred  gold  to  silver  as  a 
standard;  every  body  knew  that  this 
standard  must  be  arranged  by  weight,  and 
this  could  be  done  with  more  facility  in 
the  one  metal  than  in  the  other.  He  also 
thought  that  the  currency  of  Ireland 
night  be  assimilated  to  that  of  England. 

Mr.  Banket  complimented  Mr.  Pole  for 
fhe  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced 
this  question.  He,  however,  concurred 
Ml  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Horner,  that  this 
was  not  a  moment  in  which  panic  and 
alarm  should  be  scattered  abroad  among 
the  people.  The  greatest  caution  should 
be  observed  in  this  respect.  He  thought 
that  until  the  bank  resumed  its  cash  pay- 
ments, gold  should  not  be  fixed  as  the 
6nhr  standard. 

*  The  ChaticeUar  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  ministers  had  not  been  insensible  to 
the  delicacy  of  the  measure  under  the  pre- 
sent etrcumfttances;  but  it  was  one,  not  of 
choice  but  of  necessity.  From  the  pre- 
sent cheapness  of  silver,  there  were  no 
other  means  of  preventing  the  country 
from  being  inundated  with  fabricated 
pieces,  the  continuance  of  which  must 
dtthr  iacrease  the  evil, 
"fte  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday^  May  81* 

Atinr  BYll.]  Lord  Castlereagh 
moved,  that  the  adjourned  delnite  on  the 
Alien  Bin  should  be  resumed. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  tmder  the  ope- 
ration of  the  hBi,  as  it  now  stood,  an  ahen 


woman,  being  married  to  a  natural  bora 
subject,  might  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 
He  thought  it  advisable  to  guard  against 
such  an  abuse,  and  wished,  thereforci  to 
introduce  a  clause  setting  forth,  that  no- 
thing in  the  act  should  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  femme  couverte,  she  being 
an  alien,  whose  husband  was  a  natural  bom 
subject. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  a  discretion 
upon  that  point  might  safely  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  government,  and  that  it  would 
only  be  embarrassing  the  operations  of  tha 
bill  with  needless  enactments,  to  insert  the 
clause  proposed. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
objected  to  the  clause,  not  that  it  tied  up 
the  hands  of  government,  but  because  he 
wished  to  have  entire  discretion  and  con- 
trol. Tlie  bill  was  a  measure  of  hardship 
to  aliens,  whether  meant  so  or  not.  Cases 
of  abuse  had  been  stated  over  and  oter 
again,  and  had  not  been  denied  or  an* 
swered.  Persons  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  country  for  immniality;  one  person 
had  even  been  sent  away  by  mistake  for 
another  person ;  and  this  had  not  been  de- 
nied. The  bill  might  be  made  the  means  of 
gross  oppression  to  aliens  who  had  brought 
their  families  and  property  to  this  country, 
who  had  resided  here  long,  who  had  all  their 
interest  in  thiscountry,and  might  be  expos- 
ed  to  the  insinuations  of  a  rival  in  trade.  It 
was  an  impolitic  measure  and  in  contra* 
diction  to  the  old  policy.  The  noble  lord 
read  the  preamble  of  an  act  drawn  up  by 
lord  Somers,  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne, 
for  naturalizing  foreign  Protestants* 
Though  it  was  afterwards  repealed,  yet 
the  preamble  showed  the  sentiments  of 
those  days.  It  stated,  that  the  increase 
of  the  people  advanced  the  public  strength, 
and  that  many  Protestant  foreigners  would 
come  to  reside  here,  if  they  received  the 

f>rotection  of  natural  subjects.  Thatpo* 
icy  was  well  repaid.  We  were  formerly 
the  champions  of  Protestantism  and  ofge* 
neral  liberty ;  and  those  foreigners  looked 
to  us  with  regard  and  affection  who  had 
shaken  off  monastic  and  despotic  rule. 
He  was  descended  from  a  stock  who 
fled  from  persecution,  and  found  protec* 
tion  here.  From  the  fostering  hospitality 
of  this  country,  every  thing  that  be  or  hta 
family  had,  or  were  likely  to  have,  was  de« 
rived.  The  passing  of  this  bill  wooM 
make  it  appear  as  if  tnose  who  had  receiv- 
ed Britisn  protection  had  showrn  them* 
selves  UBWorthy  of  it.  But  the  times 
were  indeed  d^ged.    We  had  re-estab- 
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lished  the  pope,  and  the  inqubitionp  and 
the  house  of  bourboD.  the  old  and  con- 
stant enemy  of  toleration,  and  had  con- 
nived at  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
in  France.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to 
establish  a  power  unknown  to  our  laws  and 
ponstitution.  But  the  present  policy,  it 
appeared,  had  a  view  to  the  possibility  of 
the  French  government  being  affected  by 
aliens  residing  in  this  country.  It  was 
quite  novel  for  the  British  parliament  to 
legislate  for  the  support  of  the  government 
oi  France-  He  protested  against  the  bill 
fn  toto 

Sir  5.  JtomUly  said,  that  as  the  bill 
stood,  the  home  secretary  could  send  out 
of  the  country  an  alien  woman  married  to 
fi  natural  born  subject,  and  even  the  mo- 
ther of  Englishmen,  The  question  was, 
whether  such  a  power  should  be  granted  I 
The  only  reason  he  could  learn  for  it  was 
f  hat  as  a  former  proposition  of  amendment 
had  been  rejected,  %o  ought  the  present. 
Secause  ministers  said  they  were  not  likely 
to  abuse  the  powers  they  asked  for,  was 
the  House  to  enable  them  to  do  90  if  they 
chose  ?  The  power  had  been  abused  in 
various  cases ;  in  one  case  of  a  man  who 
had  lived  here  fifty  years,  and  bad  made 
his  property  in  this  country.  It  must  also 
be  admitted,  that  persons  had  been  sent 
away  at  the  instance  of  a  foreign  minister. 
When  these  abuses  were  seen,  would  the 
House  grant  ministers  this  enormous 
power  i  There  was  no  objection  to  the 
plause,  but  the  wish  of  the  noble  lord  to 
retain  the  whole  power  of  the  alien  act. 

The  House  divided :  for  the  clause,  31 ; 
l^ainst  it,  91. 

List  of  the  Minority. 
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Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Barham,  Jos. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Brand,  hon.  Thos. 
Brougham,  Henry 
Browne,  D. 
Calcrafly  John 
Chaloner,  Robert 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Duncannon,  viss. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Horner,  Francis 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hurst,  Robt. 
Jones,  John 
]Law,  hon.  £d. 


Lemon,  sir  W. 
Matthew,  hon.  gen. 
Molyneux,  H.  H. 
Morpeth,  vise. 
Newport,  sir  John 
North,  Dudley 
Ossulston,  lord 
Preston,  R. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Romilly,  sir  8am. 
Tierney,  rt  hon.  G, 
Ward,  hon.  T.  W. 
Wynn,  sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  C.  W. 
Tellers. 
Mikon,  vise. 
Lyttelton,  hon.  W. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  that  he  had  an 
amendment  to  propose.  Hia  object  was, 
to  prevent  the  minister  irk  whose  bands 


this  extraordinary  power  waa  to  be  vested 
from  sending  baclc  any  unfortunate  fo- 
reigner who  had  fled  from  persecution 
into  the  jaws  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped. 
He  was  well  aware  that  this  would  be  op- 
posed. His  amendment  in  substance  was, 
that  whenever  a  foreigner  was  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  country  under  this  act» 
he  should  be  allowed  to  elect  the  port 
or  place  to  which  he  was  to  be  con- 
veyed, provided  the  means  of  transport 
were  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  or  Ireland. 

Lord  Casilercagh  thought  the  amend- 
ment quite  unnecessary,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible ministers  could  have  any  rational  mo* 
tive  for  abusing  tlie  trust  committed  to 
them,  and  as  they  always  acted  on  their 
constitutional  responsibility. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  conceived  the  House 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  rejecting  eveiy 
thing  which  was  proposed  with  a  view  of 
mitigating  the  desp<^tic  powers  conferred 
by  the  bill.  He  was  himself  acquainted 
with  one  case  of  great  hardship,  that  of  a 
M.  Befort,  who,  having  come  from  Franca 
with  a  passport  signed  by  the  noble  lord 
last  year,  had.  been  immediately  ordered 
to  return,  although  his  whole  fortune, 
which  was  not  inconsiderable,  was  in  this 
country.  This  individual  could  not  be 
supposed  a  great  friend  to  Buonaparte;  for 
he  had  lost  three  sons  by  the  conscription^ 
and  had  a  daughter  married  to  an  English- 
man resident  here.  This  was  an  additional 
proof  why  such  a  power  should  exist  no 
where,  but  least  otall  in  a  free  country. 

Mr.  Bennet  begged  to  ask  Mr.  Addin^^ 
ton  whether,  as  this  was  a  transaction  im- 
mediately belonging  to  his  office,  it  waa 
not  his  intention  to  communicate  some  ei(- 
planation  of  it  to  the  House. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  confirmed  the  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last 
but  one. 

Mr.  Addington  protested  against  the 
practice  of  throwing  out  random  assertiona, 
and  requiring  an  imn\ediate  answer  to 
them*  He  defied  any  hon.  gentleman  to 
prove  that  unnecessary  rigour  had  beea 
used  in  apv  case,  or  that  the  person  whose 
name  was  last  mentioned  had  been  sent  te 
France  for  the  purpose  of  beinjg  exposed 
to  danger. 

Mr.  AbereromUe  said,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  even  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  House  to  cdl  for  explanation^  It 
waa  in  this  manner  an  act  waa  to  be  car^ 
ried  which  affected  the  liberties  and  dearest 
intei:esti  of  between  20  and  dOtOOOpersoqs, 
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He  believed  the  true  reason  of  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  not  furniahing  them  with 
any  information  was,  that  he  was  not  at  all 
iorotmed  upon  the  subject.  He  looked 
upon  the  bill  as  introducing  a  new  princi- 
ple of  legislating  for  the  internal  tranquil* 
lily  of  foreign  states,  and  he  could  under- 
stand it  in  no  other  way  than  as  emanating 
Irom  a  concert  between  the  noble  lord  and 
foreign  ministers.  This  then  was  one  of 
the  fruits  of  the  noble  lord's  negociations» 
that  we  were  to  become  the  assistant  po* 
lice-officers  of  other  governments. 

Mr.  Addineton  vindicated  himself  from 
the  charge  of  ignorance.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  office  of  his  col- 
league. 

Lord  Miltom  thought  that  as,  according 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  cases  were 
very  few  in  which  this  power  had  been 
put  in  force,  it  might  be  possible,  without 
intuitive  knowledge,  to  have  some  infor- 
Ipatioo  as  to  one  of  these  few  cases,  and 
this  a  y%Ty  recent  one. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

Mr.  Ponsanby  then  submitted  a  clause, 
enacting  that  there  should  be  laid  before 
parliament,  at  the  commencement  of  every 
aession,  an  account  of  the  number  and  a 
description  of  the  persons  sent  out  of  the 
country  under  this  act  during  the  preced- 
ing year. 

Lord  Casilereagh  saw  no  reason  for 
adopting  this  clause.  It  was  always  com- 
petent to  any  member  to  move  for  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  when  necessary,  without 
BMking  it  a  matter  of  course,  or  unneces- 
sarilv  proclaiming  to, the  world  every  act 
of  administration. 

The  dause  was  negatived. 

Sir  S»  Homilly  moved,  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  act  be  limited  to  one  year  in- 
stead of  two. 

Mr.  Homer  trusted  that  tbe  supporters 
of  the  measure  would  see  the  propriety  of 
acquiescing  in  this  amendment,  as  he  could 
«ot  suppose  tliey  acted  from  a  blind  con- 
idence  in  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
He  had  patiently  waited,  but  in  vain,  for 
Some  explanation  from  the  noble  lord  of  a 
law  which  was  a  reproach  and  a  stain  on 
the  character  of  the  country.  Nothing, 
however,  was  advanced  beyond  this^that 
from  mere  confidence  in  the  noble  lord, 
such  as  they  knew  him  to  be»  they  were 
to  depart  from  the  ancient  law  and  policy 
of  tbe  country,  and  withdraw  from  stran- 
geia  thai  hospitable  and  gentroiis  recep- 
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tiba  which  it  had  been  the  pride  of  our 
ancestors  to  afford  them.  The  bill  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  character  of  the  country, 
and  the  manner  of  passing  it  a  disgrace  to 
the  character  of  that  House. 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  it*  would  be 
equally  open  to  parliament  to  consider  the 
question  next  session,  whether  tbe  act  was 
to  continue  in  force  for  one  or  for  two 
years.  He  was  not  aware  that  ministers 
had  been  backward  in  assigning  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  them  to  submit  the 
measure  to  parliament. 

Sir  Jamet  Mackintosh  observed,  that 
there  was  a  material  difference  between 
renewing  and  repealing  a  bill.  In  the 
former  case  the  burthen  of  proof  lay  upon 
ministers.  There  was  no  act  of  his  life' 
upon  which  he  more  sincerely  congratu- 
lated himself  than  on  his  opposition  to 
this  monstrous  and  tyrannical  measure— a 
measure  the  agents  in  whidi  could  only 
be  protected  by  eternal  secrecy,  and  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  introduce  kitres  de 
cachet  instead  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  to  establish  the  inquisition  instead  of 
the  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  Ponsanby  could  not  conceive  why^ 
the  bill  should  continue  exactly  for  two 
years,  as,  by  the  conventions,  the  occupa* 
tion  of  the  French  fortresses  was  to  conti- 
nue for  at  least  three  years. 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  the  bill  would 
expire  in  July  1818,  and  the  conrention 
might  cease  with  respect  to  the  French 
fortresses  in  the  November  following ;  so 
that  if  it  should  appear  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  duration  of  the  bill  to  the  same 
period,  under  the  circumstances  which 
might  then  exist,  parliament  would  have 
the  opportunity  of^renewing  their  precau- 
tionary policy. 

Mr.  Brougham  submitted  that  the  no- 
ble lord  had  now  betrayed  his  real  wish  to 
perpetuate  the  measure.  The  whole  of 
his  arguments  were  founded  on  00D8ider»> 
tions  of  foreign  policy.  He  urged  par- 
liament to  give  the  government  the  power 
of  dealing  arbitrarily  and  tyrannically  with 
persons  not  plotting  against  our  govern- 
ment, but  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  some 
plots  against  their  own.  He  conjured  the 
House  to  pause  before  they  gave  their 
final  sanction  to  a  bill,  the  object  of  which 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  enable 
foreign  princes  to  exercise  an  arbitrary 
power  over  their  subjects  resident  in  thia 
realm.  He  could  have  wished  that  jper- 
sons'  conversant  with  the  operation  of  the 
former  alien  ad  ooaldhavebeenesamio^ 
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as  tP  Its  efiects.  He  could  Bt  least  have 
wished  that  the  memorials  of  a  gentleman 
lately  io  the  alien  oiBce,  and  whom,  though 
he  differed  with  him  in  politics,  he  res- 
pected for  his  ikimess,  and  manliness— -he 
neaot  Mr.  John  Reeves — ^were  before  the 
House:  the  opinions  and  experience  of 
that  gentleman,  he  understood,  were  dis- 
tinct^ against  the  bill. 

Mr.  I^an  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill 
being  made  annual. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment, Yeas,  29 ;  Noes,  79. 

On  the  motion  for  passing  the  bill, 
.  Mr.  J.  W.  Ward  profess^  himself  not 
unfriendly  to  such  powers  being  vested  in 
the  crown  on  extraordinary  occasions,  but 
from  what  had  passed  it  was  impossible 
not  to  suppose  that  some  gentlemen  were 
for  permanently  engrafting  them  on  the 
body  of  the  constitution.  Every  thing 
that  placed  an  individual  under  the  un- 
controlled, irresponsible  power  of  govern- 
ment waS'in  itself  an  evil,  unjustifiable  on 
any  principle  except  that  of  saving  us 
ftom  still  greater  evils.  To  say  that  in 
the  i9th  century  you  should  put  an  end 
to  privileges  enjoyed  even  in  tne  14th,  ap- 
peared most  ridiculous.  No  such  mea- 
sure had  been  thought  of  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  nor  when  a  numerous 
party  in  favour  of  the  pretender  existed 
m  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  In  all 
the  debates  which  took  place  on  the  alien 
bill  in  1799,  the  measure  was  solely  rested 
OB  the  curimes  and  dangers  of  that  eventful 
period*  But  what  anmogy  was  there  be- 
tween that  period  and  the  present  ?  He 
waa  anxiooi  that  the  constitution  should 
resume  its  ancient  course..  He  was  sorry 
an  opportunity  should  be  ehren  of  saying, 
that  though  England,  relying  upon  her 
strengtli,  once  dared  to  be  generous,  yet 
that  she  dared  to  be  so  no  longer. 

Mr.  LockhMrt  reviewed  the  progress  of 
Jacobinical  sentiments  from  the  year  1799. 
Ho  elhided  to  the  opinion  of  sir  J.  Mack- 
intosh in  1801,  when  defending  Peltier, 
that  those  principles  would  never  be  re- 
nounced by  those  who  had  once  imbibed 
them.  He  defended  tlie  bill,  from  a  con- 
vietion  of  its  necessity,  and  that  ministers 
VBOvid  never  abuse  the  powers  vested  in 
them  to  provide  for  the  public  security. 
These  were  extraordinary  times,  and  he 
felt  that  extraordinary  measures  were  still 
necessary. 

The  bwl  was  then  passed. 

Sir «/.  Netopofi  asked  if  the  noble  lord 
*:Jr  the  heo.  geatloDiea  oppesiie  were 
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aware  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  did 
not  extend  to  Ireland  ?  |[No  answer  was 
given]. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  sorry  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  risen  to  give  the  gentle* 
men  opposite  any  information  on  the  sub* 
ject.  The  fact  was,  they  knew  very  little 
about  the  bilL  They  would  now,  however^ 
he  supposed,  take  especial  care  that  a  new 
bill  should  be  brought  in  to  remedy  the 
defect  his  right  hon.  friend  had  noticed. 

State  of  the  Public  Finances.] 
The  order  of  the  day  being  read, 

Mr.  «7.  P.  Grant  rose  and  addressed  the 
House  as  follows : 

Sir;— In  rising  to  submit  to  the  House 
the  resolutions  of  which  I  formerly  gave 
notice,  relative  to  the  State  of  the  Finances; 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  may  be  liable  to 
some  imputation  of  presumption  in  under* 
taking  to  discuss  a  subject  of  such  impor- 
tance and  extent.  I  smcerely  regret  that 
it  has  not  fallen  into  abler  hands.  But, 
with  the  views  I  entertain  of  it,  I  should 
have  thought  myself  deficient  in  an  indis* 
pensable  duty,  if  I  had  neglected  to  call  to 
It  the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country.  All  that  I  can  promise  the 
House  is,  that  I  will  discuss  it  with  as 
much  brevity  as  is  consistent  with  clear'* 
ness  in  the  detail  which  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  submit  to  you. 

That  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  unpar- 
ralleled  financial  difiiculty  is  admitted 
on  all  hands.  The  right  hon.  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  himself  ad- 
mits that  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
most  greatly  exceed  the  revenue;  and 
this.  Sir,  will  be  the  case,  not  only  in  the 
present  year,  but  in  future  years,  unless 
some  means  be  fallen  on  either  most  ma- 
terially to  relieve  the  expenditure  or  to 
raise  the  revenue.  If  my  motion  shall 
produce  no  other  effect  than  to  convince 
the  House  and  the  country  of  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  adopting  a  scale  of  eco- 
nomy adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  our 
situation,  I  shall  think  that  a  great  object 
has  been  obtained.  But  it  is  not  partial 
and  trifling  savincs  that  will  do,  however 
necessary  every  degree  and  sort  of  econo- 
my undoubtedly  Is.  It  will  be  seen  that 
nothing  can  save  us  from  the  utmost  finan- 
cial diffioilty  and  distress,  but  a  large 
and  comprehensive  system  of  retrendb- 
ment.  How  far  any  degree  of  economy 
will  dO|  it  will  be  for  the  House  to  det^r* 
mm*    Bot  timi  we  eannol  go  on  at  the 
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present  rate  of  espendkuret  U  moftt  un- 
doubted. 

Sir,  I  desire  not  to  be  understood  aedes- 
poodug  of  the  sUte  of  the  couniry.  Des- 
pondency Is  no  part  of  the  feeling  with 
vbich  I  view  its  situation.  A  great  coun- 
trylike thisi  if  its  affairs  are  conducted  with 
prudence  and  wisdom*  can  always  cooi- 
maod  sufficient  resources  to  meet  any  exi- 
gency :  it  has  only  to  look  its  difficulties 
tatrly  in  the  face,  and  to  ascertain  their  na- 
ture and  ex  ten  tin  order  to  meet  them.  But 
I  think  there  is  no  man  who  can  doubt  that 
the  financial  difficulties  ef  this  country  at 
the  present  moment  are  of  tbe  most  seri- 
ous Dature,  requiring  tbe.utmost  prudence 
and  the  most  vigorous  counsels.  The  mi- 
nistera  have  latterly  begun  to  talk  much  of 
economjr— I  shall  think  it  a  great  mauerif 
the  motion  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  sub* 
mitting  to  you,  shall  draw  from  them  ade- 
claratioaof  some  specific  plan  of  retrench- 
nent^^all  induce  them  to  depart  from 
the  genera]  expressions  in  which  ibey  have 
hitherto  indulged— shall  bring  them  to 
aiate  distinctly  to  the  House  what  their 
view  is  of  the  savings  they  canintro* 
duoe— and  shall  obtain  for  us  a  distinct 
and  precise  pledge  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  all  alonff.  Sir,  felt  the  greatest 
surprise,  that  under  the  present  circum* 
atances,  ministers  themselves  have  not  had 
recourse  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  for 
advice  ■  that  they  have  not  called  on  the 
House  to  exercise  its  own  wisdom  in  this 
critical  emergency**that  they  have  not 
at  once  determined  to  submit  the  general 
state  of  the  finances  to  a  committee  of  this 
House*  instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  resorting  to  temporary  expedients  to 
meet  the  immediate  pressure.  All,  Sir, 
that  in  these  circumstances  can  be  done  by 
an  individual  like  myself  u*  to  state  to  the 
House  the  view  I  entertain  of  tbia  matter 
o^to  lay  before  it,  as  accurately  as  I  can, 
tbe  actual  state  of  our  finances  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  the  prospect  that  is  af« 
forded  for  the  future— tlius  endeavouring 
to  discharge  what  I  conceive  a  moat  im- 
portant duty,  and  leaving  it  to  the  House 
to  adopt  such  measures  aa  in  its  wisdoca 
itshall  think  fit. 

My  resolutions  have  only  the  huaable 
abject  in  view  of  stating  what  I  apprehend 
to  be  the  facts  of  the  case,  on  the  measures 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  in  cmv- 
aequence  of  the  situation  of  things.  I  do 
not  mean  to  submit  an  opinion«-this  I 
ebalt  leave  to  the  House— but  certain  I  am 
that  no  more  inpertant  aufajeot  ever  oocvh 


pied  its  attention.  I  am  aware,  Sir,  that 
any  thing  like  perfect  accuracy  cannot  be 
expected  from  me.  I  have  taken  all  the 
pains  in  my  power  to  be  as  accurate  aa 
possible,  and  I  should  feel  justly  ashuned, 
if  I  were  to  submit  a  sutement  to  the 
House  without  having  done  so.  But  gen* 
tlemen  will  be  aware,  that  aiw  person  not 
possessing  the  facilities  of  official  infonna* 
tion,  must  find  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  per« 
feet  correctness  in  a  matter  of  this  natuiw. 
To  be  detected  in  a  slight  inaccuracy  will 
give  me  no  sort  of  pain ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  I  am  mate* 
rially  wrong  in  mj  calculation,  I  shaR  feel 
the  greatest  satisfaction ;  for  every  person 
has  an  interest  in  finding  that  the  situatien 
of  the  country  is  not  in  troth  so  alamriog 
as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  which  must  grvaily 
outweigh  any  mortification  of  tbe  litM 
personal  vanity  atlached  lo  the  accuracy 
of  a  statement  such  as  this.  1  have  endlaiA 
voured  to  render  my  statement  as  concise 
as  possible;  and  for  this  purpose,  and  fof 
the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  I  have  not 
taken  the  total  produce  of  the  taxes,  nor  the 
total  expenditure.  All  I  have  done  is,  te 
state  from  the  votes  of  the  House,  and  the 
estimates  laid  upon  the  table,  the  espendi* 
ture  of  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  cnaigee 
upon  the  consolidated  fund ;— and  oo  tbe 
other  hand,  I  have  taken  the  revenue  of  the 
year,  exclusive  of  tbe  income  of  the  con« 
adidated  fund.  For  the  same  reaaoaa  I 
have  not  taken  Ireland  separately,  but 
have  included  her  income  and  expenditure 
in  the  general  statement  for  the  united 
empire,  as  if  the  treasuries  were  already 
consolidated.  With  these  observation^  1 
shall  proceed  to  detail  the  statemeata  of 
fact,  mcluded  in  the  resolutions  which  I 
am  about  to  propose. 

The  first  resolution  states  that  there  hae 
been  Toted  for  the  service  ct  the  navyi 
during  the  present  year,  the  suns  of 
1(U1^>S46, 11^.  Id.  The  next  five  reio^ 
lutiona  state,  that,  exclusive  of  tbe  army 
in  France  and  the  East  Indice,  the  suna 
voted  for  the  army,  indodiog  the  oonsmis* 
sariat  and  barrack  department,  amount  to 
10,5S7,972£.  19s.  6iL  Tbe  seventh  reso* 
Intion  states  the  sums  voted  for  the  ord« 
nance  exclusive  of  the  corps  in  Praoee^ 
amounting  to  I,696,id5A  Si.  2d.  The 
eighth  reselutieD  statee  that  tbe  mkcefhN 
neousaerviceaare  estimated  at  S,000,000l; 
The  three  next  raaehitioos  stale,  that  there 
have  been  v(4ed  Ibr  the  hiterest  and  amk* 
ing  fund  on  exehequer  bills  oolstandiiig 
2fiMflOOt^Vm  dbchavghig  certain 

§ 
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nuiUes  174,681/.  2^.  6^— For  paying  offde- 
bentures  807,085/.  The  twelfth  resolution 
•tatei  that  there  is  payable  upon  exche- 
quer bills  outstanding  1 ,500,000/.  The  thir- 
teenth, thattberemust  beprovided  towards 
the  debt  due  to  the  East  India  company 
145,491/.  13^.  4</.and  the  fourteenth  reso- 
lution states  the  total  amount  of  the  afore- 
said sums  being  30,085,761/.  105.  Id.,  be- 
ing the  amount  so  far  as  the  same  can  be 
at  present  ascertained  of  the  expenditure 
to  foe  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  within  the 
present  year,  (exclusive  of  the  charges 
upon  the  consolidated  fund,  but  includ- 
ing the  proportion  payable  by  Ireland. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  it  appears  that 
•o  far  from  being  able  to  pay  her  propor- 
tion of  the  expenditure  of  the  united  kmg- 
doms,  the  sums  actually  applied  to  deiray 
the  charge  on  account  of  the  national 
debt  in  the  year  endins  the  5th  January 
last  amounted  in  Irish  currency  to 
6,369,170/.  5«.9i/.,  whilst  thenett  revenue 
paid  into  the  exchequer  during  the  same 
year  was  only  5,752,861/.  5s.  lid.  leavinga 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  to  defray  the  char- 
ges of  the  national  debt  amounting  to 
616,308/.  19f,  lOd.  in  Irish  currency.  I 
am  aware  that  the  total  charge  on  the  na- 
tional debt  of  Ireland,  as  it  stood  on  the  5th 
of  January  1S16»  exceeds  the  sum  which 
was  actually  applied  during  the  year  to  de- 
fray that  charge  because  there  were  addi- 
tional loans  contracted  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  charge  on  which,  though  constitut- 
ing part  of  the  chargeonthedebtas  it  exist- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  year,  did  not  fall  to  be 
defrayed  till  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  additional  taxes 
were  laid  on  during  the  past  year  of  which 
the  whole  effect  would  not  be  felt  before 
the  close  of  the  year ;  and  being  desirous 
as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  exaggeration, 
I  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  out 
both  sides  of  this  account,  and  to  assume 
the  actual  deficiency  of  last  year  as  the 
criterion  of  that  which  we  are  to  expect 
during  the  present. 

As  Ireland  is  thus  incapable  of  defray- 
ing even  the  charges  on  her  national  debt, 
it  is  evident  that  she  can  contribute  no- 
thing either  to  the  expense  of  her  civil  list 
and  other  permanent  charges,  or  to  the 
proportion  payable  under  the  treaty  of 
union  towards  the  joint  expenditure  of  the 
united  kingdom ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
these  charges  and  expenses  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  otherwise  than  out  of  the  reve- 
nue of  that  country.  The  expense  of  the 
civO  list  and  other  pemaaeDt  charges  in 
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Ireland,  appears  to  have  amounted  in  the 
last  year  to  500,915/.  7s.  2d.  Irish  cur- 
rency; which  added  to  the  above  defi« 
ciency  for  defraying  the  charge  on  the 
national  debt,  amounts  to  1,117,224/.  7«. 
Irish  currency,  being  1, OS  1,284/.  Os.  id^ 
British,  to  be  in  future  otherwise  provided 
for  than  out  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland, 
These  facts  are  stated  in  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th  resolutions.  In  the  18ih  reso- 
lution, it  is  stated,  that  the  balance  due 
by  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  on  the  5th  of 
January  last,  arising  from  the  payments 
made  by  each  country  respectively  oq 
account  of  the  joint  charges  of  the  united 
kingdom,  amounted  in  British  currency  te 
2,942,280/.  Ss.  lid.;  and  that  on  the  same 
day  there  remained  in  the  Exchequer  of 
Irelandan  unappropriated  balance, amount- 
ing in  British  currency  to  1,336,695/.  6a 
5d.  I  suppose  this  last  sum  to  be  a  fund 
applicable  to  the  payosent  of  the  former 
sum ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  result  is 
the  samaras  if  they  were  carried  respec- 
tively to  their  proper  sides  of  the  general 
account.  I  have  thought  the  mode  I  have 
adopted  the  clearest  and  more  simple ;  I 
have  therefore  deducted  the  latter  sum 
from  the  former,  which  shows  a  bdancet 
being  a  farther  sum  to  be  provided  on 
account  of  Ireland  for  the  present  year, 
amounting  to  1,605,585/.  2f.  6d.  In  the 
19th  resolution,  the  whole  of  the  above 
sums  are  added  together,  and  the  resolutioQ 
states,  that  supposing  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  present  year  to 
be  the  same  as  in  the  last,  they  will  form 
the  whole  expense  of  the  united  kingdom 
during  the  present  year,  so  far  as  the  same 
csn  be  at  present  ascertained,  exclusive  of 
the  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  the  charges  sup« 
posed  to  be  provided  for  by  the  revenue 
of  Ireland,  amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of 
32,722,630/.  I2s.  I  Id.  This,  then,  is  the 
expenditure  to  be  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
sent year. 

I  come  now,  Sir,  to  state  the  Ways  and 
Means  for  defraying  this  expenditure  by 
monies  received  or  receivable  within  the 
year :  and  here  I  am  content  to  take  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman* 
In  the  20th  resolution  these  ways  and 
means  are  stated  to  have  been  calculated 
as  follows : 
From  the  Surplus  of  Grants 

for  the  year  1815 .£.5,663,755 

From  the  Surplus  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund 3,000,000 

From  the  Annual  Taxes 3,000,000 
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From  the  War  Duties  of  Cus- 
toiDS  and  Excite  ..•.«. 

From  Lottery  

From  Unclaimed  Dividends.v. 

Ifrom  Monies  unapplied  in  the 
Excheouer    

Krom  old  Naval  Stores 


S»500,000 
S00,000 
SOI  ,316 

140,000 
679,905 


Amounting  in  all  to  Xl6,584^6 

The  21st  resolution  states  the  deficienejr 
of  these  ways  and  means  to  meet  the 
expenditurei  amounting  to  16yl37>654i/. 

Since  I  first  announced  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  House,  his  royal  highnesses 
niinistert  have  declared  their  intention  of 
issuing  a  new  coinage,  the  expense  attend- 
ing which  measure  they  have  stated  as 
likely  to  amount  to  600,000^;  it  also 
appears  that  ihere  is  a  surplus  unappro- 

{iriated  remsining  of  a  loan  made  in  Eng- 
and  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  daring 
the  last  year,  amounting  to  2fi22fiOOL 
and  that  there  is  due  in  Ireland  on  ac* 
count  of  treasury  bills,  drc.  a  sum  of 
101 ,653/.,  leaving  a  sum  to  be  added  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  present  year,  for 
the  service  of  the  united  kmgdom,  amount- 
ing to  2,520,347/m  from  which  sum,  if  the 
Bbore  sum  of  500,000/.  the  expense  of  the 
coinage,  be  taken,  there  will  remain  a  sum 
of  ways  and  means  for  the  present  year 
amounting  to  2,020,347/*  which  must  be 
deducted  from  the  deficiency  before  stated 
•f  16,137,654/.  12f.  lie/. ;  and  the  balance 
will  show  the  deficiency  to  be  actually 
provided  for  during  the  present  year  by 
loans  which  have  l^n,  or  must  be  made, 
amounting  to  14,117,307/.  12f.  lid.; 
these  circumstances  are  stated  in  the  22d 
and  four  following  resolutions.  It  wiU  be 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that  the 
sums  proposed  the  other  evening  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  the  chan- 
cdlors  of  the  English  and  Irish  exche* 
quers,  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  two 
kinsdoms  bv  means  of  advances  from  the 
baxM^  and  the  issue  of  government  paper, 
amount  to  much  about  this  sum,  which  is 
aufficient  to  show  that  in  its  general 
result  at  least  the  sutement  I  have  made 
is  not  very  far  from  accurate. 

The  last  object.  Sir,  of  the  resolutions 
I  propose  i»f  by  separating  from  the  ex- 
peisdif  ure  of  the  present  year,  such  charges 
as  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  services 
of  the  year,  and  are  not  likely  to  recur  in 
fttture  years;  and  by  separating  in  like 
asanner  from  the  ways  and  means  such 
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sums  as  do  not  properly  proceed  from 
the  revenue  of  the  year,  and  are  not 
likely  to  recur  in  future  years,  to  as* 
certain  what  is  the  actual  expense  of  the 
services  of  this  year  compared  with  the 
actual  revenue  of  the  year.    In  the  27th 
resolution,  therefore,  I  have  stated  the 
amount  of  the  sums  due  for  the  ordnance 
service  of  1814  and   1815  for  payment 
of  the  debentures  under  the  43a  of  the 
king  ^-  the  debts  to  the  East  India  com-' 
pany  and  to  the  bank  of  England,  and  the 
balance  due  by  Ireland  on  account  of 
payments  made  in  fonner  years,  making 
together  4,961 ,603/.  l\s.Sd.    In  the  28tii 
resolution  I  have  stated  the  reductiona 
proposed  by  estimate  to  be  made  from  the 
charge  of  the  staff  of  the  army,  which  in  the 
present  year  it  appears  amounts  to  40,287/a> 
12«»,  but  in  future  years  will  amount  to 
81,597/.  6f.  5d.  making  in  future  years  a 
further  saving  in  the  expense  of  the  army 
of  41,309/.,i4f,  6d.    In  the  29th  resolu- 
tion I  have  stated  the  reduction  from  the 
estimate  of  tbo  ordnance,  amounting  m 
the  present  year  to  137,307/.  5«.,  but  in 
future  years  to  175,959/.  10«.,  making  in 
future  years  a  further  saving  of  42,652/# 
5s.    In  the  SOtb  reaolution  it  appears  that 
if  these  several  sums  amounting  in  all  te 
5,045,565/.  10s.  Sd.  be  taken  from  the 
above  sum  of  32,722,630^  12s.  lid.,  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  present  year,  there 
will  remain  a  sum  of  27,677,065/.  2s.  3^, 
being  what  may  properly  be  considesed 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  1816,  and  aa 
the   future   annual   expenditure  of  the 
country,  excepting  so  &r  as  the  establish* 
ments  shall  be  reduced,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  savings  from  the  falling  in  of 
half  pay  and  other  incidental  expenses. 
In  like  manner  in  the  31st  resolution,  I 
have  deducted  from  the  total  of  the  waya 
and  means  of  the  present  year,  the  suraa 
arising  from  the  surplus  of  grants  of  the 
last  year,  from  unclaimed  dividends,  moniea 
unapplied  in  the  exchequer,  and  naval 
stores,  making  in  all  6,784,976/.,  which 
cannot  be  properly  considered  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  receipts  of  the  present  yeart 
and  leaving  what  may  properly  be  consi- 
dered as  tlie  ways  and  means  so  proceed- 
ing, and  as  ways  and  means  likely  to  con* 
tinue  in  any  future  year,  if  the  taxes  do 
not  become  less  productive,  amounting  to 
9,800,000/. 

In  the  last  resolution  I  have  deducted 
tbissum  from  the  above  sum  of  27,677,065/* 
2s  3(/.,  showing  a  remainder  of  1 7,H77,065/. 
2s.  3^/*,  which  ibrms  the  deficiency  ia  the 
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revenue  to  meet  the  pernianent  expendi* 
tore  of  the  country  likely  to  recur  in  fu* 
ture  years,  so  long  as  the  present  esta- 
blishments are  kept  up,  with  the  exception 
of  savings  from  the  falling-in  of  pensions, 
half-pay,  imd  other  incidental  expenses, 
but  exclusive  of  the  future  charge  on  the 
sum  to  be  now  raised  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  of  the  present  year ;  this,  there- 
fore, is  the  sum  which  the  country  has  to 
make  good  by  one  or  both  of  two  means, 
the  curtailing  its  expenditure^  or  the  aug* 
menting  its  revenue. 

In  order  to  meet  an  expenditure  of 
27,677,000/.    we    have    a    revenue    of 
9,800,000/.,  leaving  an  actual  deficiency 
very    little   short    of    18,000,000/.    per 
annum.    I  do  not  think  that  any  gentle- 
man  who  hears  me,  can  view  this  state  of 
af&irs  without  alarm:  I  may  have  una- 
voidably fallen  into  some  trifling  errors^ 
but  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  any  ma- 
terial difference  can  be  shown  between 
this  statement  and  the  truth,  and  I  again 
call  on  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
to  point  out,  from  the  accuracy  of  ins  offi- 
oial  information,  any  mistake  which  I  have 
made ;  if  he  cannot,  certainly  no  more 
important  subject  can  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House,  and  it  has  appeared 
to  me  that  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of 
any  member,  who,  from  having  bestowed 
his  attention  on  the  subject,  had  come  to 
this  conclusion,  to  state  it  in  his  place  to 
the  House  and  to  the  country.   What  may 
be  the  course  it  is  fit  to  pursue  in  order  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  this  most  alarming  state 
of  things,  although  perhaps  I  may  have 
formed  an  opinion,  it  does  not  become 
me  to  decide ;  I  have  not  sufficient  in- 
formation to  do  so  with  confi^deoce,  nor 
sufficient  authority  to  do  it  with  success ; 
this  information  and  authority  rest  with 
the  ministers  alone.    The  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs  cannot  be  new  to  them :  for 
years  past  they  must  have  had  something 
like  this  result   in  their  contemplation. 
When  thcv  entered  on  the  war  last  year, 
I  then  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that 
the  state  of  the  finances  was  such  as  to 
render  it  in  that  view  alone  an  undertaking 
ef  very  doubtful  propriety.     From  the 
moment  they  -entered  on  the  war,  minis- 
ters must  have  had  this  result  distinctly 
before  them.    The  result  has  even  been 
more  favourable  tlian  they  could  have  pos- 
sibly expected ;  they  could  not  have  cal- 
culated on  the  war  being  brought  to  so 
speedy  a  termination,  or  on  the  expense 
of  the  mainteoance  of  the  army  neing 
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thrown  almost  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  on  a  foreign  country ;  the 
contest  was  decided  by  a  victory  that  hung 
on  the  turn  of  a  balance  more  nicely 
poised  than  ever  before  trembled  with  so 
vast  a  result.    The  consequence  in  point 
of  expenditure  was  accordingly  felt,  and 
savings  arose,  as  this  House  has  already 
heard  from  the  right   hon.    gentleman, 
which  are  left  now  in  their  hands  dis- 
posable, of  five  millions  and  a  hdf  in  Eng- 
land, and  two  millions  and  a  half  in  Ireland, 
on  which  they  never  could  have  calcu- 
lated.   The  right  hon.  gentleman  cannot 
have  gone  to  bed  a  single  night  without 
having  had  this  result    present   to    his 
thoughts.    I  call  upon  him  now  to  declare 
to  the  House  what  steps  he  proposes  to 
take  in  this  so  long  foreseen  emergency. 
From  the  noble  lord  ii^  the  blue  ribbon 
I  do  not  expect  much  assistance.    He  ia 
too  much  occupied  in  governing  France 
to  have  leisure  to  bestow  on  the  afiairs  of 
England;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
must  have   some  plan  to  communicate. 
It  is  impossible  that  in  a  state  of  things 
such  as  I  have  described,  with  his  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  detail,  but  he  must 
be  prepared  to  state  his  opinion  to  the 
House  of  the  means  by  which  the  dangers 
of  so  alarming  a  situation  may  be  averted. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  made  it 
a  matter  of  boast,  that  a  sum  of  I  think 
3,000,000/.  of  debt  has    been   paid   off 
during  the  year.     But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  omitted  to 
state  that  in  his  calculation  the  sinking 
fund  was  taken,  and  it  is  no  great  matter 
of  exultation  to  state  that,  by  means  of  the 
sinking  fund,  the  debt  has  been  diminished 
3,000,000/.;  and  in  the  next  place  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  omitted  to  state  that 
this  effect  was  only  produced  in  conse* 
quence  of  having  5,000,000/.  of  a  disposa- 
ble surplus  from  the  grants  of  last  year, 
owing  to  the  unlooked  for  termination  oi 
the  war,  and  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended it.     But  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
and  his   majesty's  ministers  well    knew 
when  they  proposed  the  present  establish- 
ments, that  those  establishments  in  thia 
year  of  peace  would  exceed  by  5  or 
6,000,000/.  the  whole    revenue    of  tba 
country,  not  of  the  present  year,  but  of 
the  last  year  when  government  possessed 
the  whole  of  the  income  tax  and  the  whole 
of  the  war  revenue.    They  knew^-they 
could  not  but  know— that  they  were  pro- 
posing establishments  to  be  kept  up  in 
peace  exceeding  by  many  millioiia  tte 
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Mghest  revenue  ever  drawn  in  a  period  of 
war.  The  expenditure  properly  of  this  year 
Is  about  29,000,000^.,  the  charge  on  the 
GonsoUdated  fund,  as  on  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary last  is  48,890,000^.;  the  proper  ex- 
penditure therefore  of  (he  country  this 
year  is  about  72,890,000/.,  while  the 
whole  of  the  revenue,  including  the  in- 
come tax  was  on  the  5th  of  April  last  only 
about  66,000,000/.;  so  that  the  charges 
an  the  consolidated  fund,  and  the  expense 
cf  the  establishments  for  the  present  year, 
exceed  the  whole  revenue  of  last  year  by 
above  6,000,000/.  And  then  the  ri^ht 
lion,  gentleman  talks  of  congratulating 
the  country  on  paying  off  8,000,000/.  of 
debt,  and  his  roajestj^s  ministers  take 
credit  for  their  disposition  to  economv. 
But  when  did  ministers  first  talk  of  mak- 
ing reductions?  Not  till  parliament  re- 
fused the  income  tax.  The  House  ought 
always  to  remember  that  in  difficulties 
sninistere  uniformly  ask  for  money ;  but, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  best  way 
in  rach  cases  to  make  the  two  ends  meet 
Is  to  refuse  to  give  money ;  recourse  must 
then  be  had  of  necessity  to  economy,  the 
best  of  all  revenues ;  while  money  can  be 
had  there  will  never  be  any  thought  of 
aavings  in  expenditure. 

And,  after  all,  what  savings  have  been 
produced  ?  It  is  matter  rather  of  curiosity 
than  of  importance  to  state  thetr  amount. 
They  consist  of  a  small  sum  in  the  st^ 
of  the  amty,  and  a  small  sum  in  the 
ordnance  department:  out  of  such  an 
expenditure  as  I  have  stated,  ministers 
propose  to  save  177,000/.  This  is  the 
reduction  they  have  made  on  the  expen- 
diture of  our  army,  navy,  and  ordnance, 
being  28,000,000/.  If  compared  with  the 
whole  expenditure  it  is  trifling  indeed ; 
but  if  compared  with  the  amount  of  the 
parttcular  branches  on  which  the  reduc- 
tions have  been  made;  they  acautre  more 
Importance.  The  whole  staff  or  the  army 
waa  originally  estimated  at  815,000/.,  and 
the  saving  on  this  head  is  81 ,000/.  The 
ordnance  extraordtnaries  amounted  ori- 
ginally to  483,000/.  the  saving  on  this 
aura  is  no  less  than  IKjOOOL  The  House 
will  see  from  this,  that  though  it  is  not  in 
the  contemplation  of  ministers  to  make 
•ueh  aavings  as  will  be  effectual,  yet, 
v^ien  thejT  choose  and  are  compelled  to 
make  aavings,  they  may  be  considerable. 
I  believe  that  very  important  savings  may 
be  made,  but  it  will  only  be  done  by  the 
cerapulaatery  power  of  thi»  House— for, 
isccordiaff  to  the  atatement  of  ministersi 


no  savings  they  can  make  would  bear  any 
proportion  to  the  exigency.    The  noble  se» 
cretary  at  war  stated  on  a  former  occasion 
that  the  reduction  of  20,000  men  would 
not  save    above  400,000,    or   500,000/. 
The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  ad- 
mitted,  that  tlikfng  extraordinaries  and 
all  into  view,  it  might  save  a  million ;  but 
if  a  reduction  of  20,000  men  will  pro- 
duce only  a  saving  of  a  million,  how  can 
we  possibly  meet  the  difficulties  I  have 
described?  llie  ministers  have  held  out, 
that  all  these  estimates  are  framed  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale.    No  reduction  can 
be  made  from  the  force  in  the  colonies 
»  and  if  not  now,  when  can  it  ?  Will  our 
colonies  in  any  part  of  the  world  ever  be 
in  a  state  of  greater  security  than  they 
are  at  present  ?  We  have  heard  it  stated 
that  fewer  than  28,000  men  cannot  main- 
tain tranquillity  in  Ireland.    They  have 
been  called  25,000,  but  in   the  number 
the  gentlemen  forgot  to  include  the  ofR- 
cers.    Is  it  supposed  that  the  number  cati 
hereafter  be  reduced  in  Ireland  >   From 
our  mode  of  governing  Ireland  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  it,  we  ought 
rather  to  look  to  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
crease.   Formerly,  when  1 2,000  men  were 
asked  for  Ireland  and  when  that  number 
was  objected  to  as  too  great,  it  was  said 
that  the  gentry  in  Ireland  did  not  consider 
themselves  safe  without  at  least  12,000 
men:  now,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
fewer  than  28,000  will  not  do.    This  ia 
the  usual  progress  where  force  is  resorted 
to  in  the  government  of  countries.    If 
you  look  to  other  countries  you  will  see 
how  soon  a  government  learns  the  habit 
of  not  being  able  to  govern  with  few  sol- 
diers, and  how  soon  the  people  learn  the 
habit   of  not    obeying  without   money. 
Then  the  number  of  men  in  this  kingdom 
cannot  be  lessened  while  jrou  have  so 
large  a  force  elsewhere,  which  the  arfflV 
in  England  will  supply,  and  to  which  it 
must  bear  a  certain  proportion.    I  see, 
therefore,  no  hope  of  reductions  of  esta- 
blishment he!d  out  in  ihe  language  or 
views  of  the  ministers. 

But  what  sort  of  a  reduction  must  it  be 
from  an  establishment  stated  to  be  the 
very  lowest  possible  which  can  meet  the 
emergencies  of  our  case,  if  only  a  million 
can  be  saved  by  the  reduction  of  20,000 
men  ?  I  do  not,  Sir,  conclude  f^om  this, 
that  great  savings  cannot  be  made,  but  I 
do  conclude  that  the  views  of  ministers 
are  not  such  as  to  admit  of  great  savinga 
bdng  made  and  I  conclude  finrther,  that 
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Ithey  are  jeithor  wholly  ignorant  of  our 
aituation,  or  wholly  incapable  of  meetiQ|^ 
its  difficulties.  Let  them  give  up  their 
4>wn  yiewfb—let  theni  abandon  their  own 
opinions  and  adopt  the  moderate  and  pro- 
dept  views  a^d  opinions  which  have  been 
inculcated  op  them  from  this  side  of  the 
House— ^d  much  may  be  done*  But  I 
ahould  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  what 
specific  reductions  they  propose  hereafter 
to  make.  I  desire  from  them  a  distinct 
Matement  of  the  views  they  entertain  in 
this  respect — and  I  demand  of  them  what 
precise  pledge  they  will  give  for  the  large 
savings  they  have  promised  by  which  to 
meet  this  exigency. 

I  have  now,  Sir^  done  with  the  expen- 
jditure,  and  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  revenue ;  and  I  will  ask  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  if  he  really  believe  there  is  a 
rational  ground  of  expectation  of  such  an 
increase  of  the  revenue  as  will  cover  the 
deficiency  I  have  stated,  by  the  produce  pf 
^ny  taxes  which  he  can  iroposp,  or  which 
pan  be  wrung  froip  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. The  revenue  is  indeed  sinking  and 
falling.  If  gentlemen  look  to  the  papers 
on  the  table,  they  will  find  an  increase 
stated,  compared  with  last  year  of  1*95,665/. 
—-no  great  increase  in  a  revenue  of 
66,000,000/.  But  comparing  the  excise 
and  custoips  of  .the  three  last  quarters 
with  the  returns  of  the  three  corresponding 
quarters  in  the  year  preceding,  there  is  a 
jconsiderable  diminution.  On  the  whole, 
the  customs  have  fallen  off  700,000/. ;  and 
though  the  excise  has  increased  on  the 
excise  and  customs  taken  together,  there 
is  a  falling  ofi"  of  about  300,000/.  while  the 
increase  of  the  whole  revenue  of  485,665/. 
IB  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  rise  in 
the  item  of  stamps  on  which  large  addi- 
tional duties  were  imposed  last  year.  The 
prospect  is  cheerless,  and  I  see  no  hope 
of  its  brighteninff :  it  is  a  subject  above 
ioll  others  painfufto  dwell  on,  bat  I  would 
^k  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whether  the 
petitipny  whjch  hive  been  presented  to  this 
)Iouse  froip  ajl  par^  of  the  country  afford 
the  prospect  of  an  increasing  revenue,  or 
.even  of  a  revenue  likely  to  continue  at  its 
present  height  ?  I  wish,  tl^erefore,  to 
know  what  plan  under  these  circumstances, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  has  to 
submit  for  the  future  cuonduct  of  the 
^nances.  The  loan  from  ihe  bjuik  is  but 
•  temporary  expedient,  and  this  resource 
inust  fall.  Mucn  as  that  wealthy  corpora- 
tion has  been  able  to  heap  togethe»  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  it  cannot  every 


year  afford  a  similar  advance.     What, 
then,  is  the  future  plan  of  the  right  ^on* 
gentleman  ?    What  does  he  propose  to  do 
in  future  years  ?    He  congratulates  himr 
self  upon  having  got    surprisingly  weU 
through  the  present;  but  what  does  be 
contemplate  hereafter  I    At  present,  while 
he  would  have  us  believe  in  the  probable 
resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank, 
he  builds  bis  whole  finance  on  a  system  of 
advances  by  the  bank  which  must  make 
such  resumption  impossible.      Does   he 
look  to  increased  issues  of  paper  by  the 
bank  and  a  recurrence  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  to  lessen  the  pressure  of 
the  payments  by  government,  and  to  renr 
der  that  of  the  taxes  more  easy  i    If  he 
have  any  plan,  it  must  be  this— and  no- 
thing can  be  more  mischievous.    But  i 
sincerely  believe  that  the  right  hon^  gen- 
tleman has  no  plan  at  all,  that  he  is  only 
going  on  from  day  to  day  aa  occurrenceil 
turn  up,  trusting  to  his  stars  for  extracta- 
tion.    It  is  for  the  House  and  the  country 
to  consider  how  far  this  sort  o£  proceeding 
is  consistent  with  its  safety.     If  I  can  ob- 
tain from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  a  pledge 
that  he  has  in  his  head  a  scheme  by  which 
^o  extricate  us  from  our  present  dilncultieay 
or  a  distinct  declaration  of  the  course  mi- 
nisters propose  to  pursue,  I  shall  feel  at 
least  better  satisfied  than  at  present,    (t 
only  remains  for  me  now.  Sir,  to  apolo- 
logize  for  the  time  which  I  have  opcupied, 
and  to  put  into  your  hand  the  first  resolii- 
^on  which  I  am  to  have  tlie  honour  to 
move* 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then 
moved  the  first  of  the  follojving  thirty-two 
Kesolutions  :— 

1.  "  That  there  ha^  bein  voted  for  the 
senrice  of  the  navy,  during  the  present 
year,  the  sum  of  10,1 14,S45/.  111.  Id. 

2.  **  That  exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
the  army  serving  in  France,  to  be  defray^ 
out  of  the  contributions  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  of  the  regimento  in  the 
E^t  Indies,  which  are  to  be  maintained 
by  the  East  India  company,  there  haa 
been  yoted,  for  the  service  of  the  army, 
during  the  present  year,  the  earn  of 
8,504,106/.  9s.  M. 

S.  **  That  excluaive  of  the  ezpeDsa  of 
the  commissariat  b  Ireland,  which  forms 
part  of  the  above  sum  of  8,504,106/.  ds.  8iL 
voted  for  the  army,  and  of  the  commit- 
sariat  in  France,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
contributions  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  an  estimate  has  been  presented  of 
the  expenie  of  the  cominiisariat 
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the  preteni  yesft  amouating  to  the  sum  of 
40SfiMi.  9s.  lOd. 

4.  '*  That,  exdusiTe  of  the  exjpeiue  of 
the  barreck  department  in  Irehuid»  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  above  sum  of 
3,50^106/.  9$.  &/••  voted  for  the  army,  an 
estimate  has  been  presented  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  barrack  department  during 
the  present  year,  which  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  178,626/.  . 

5*  *'  That  the  eKtraordmary  expenses 
ff  the  army,  for  the  present  year»  may  be 
estimated  at  1,500,0002. 

6.  '*  Tliat  the  said  aereral  sums  of 
BfSOhWi.'  di.  84.  ^-4O5t£40i^  Of-  lOd.; 
178,626/v*-and  l,500,000(»  forming  the 
jtotal  expense  of  the  army  for  the  present 
year,  amount  to  10,587fd72{.  19f.  6d. 

7.  **  That,  including  the  sum  of 
Jfflt^OSL  9s.  lQd.t  for  the  service  of  Great 
BriUin  ini814;  and  of  16,851/.  ISs.  4d. 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britmn  b  1815 ; 
and  of  19,884/.  12f.  Sd.^  for  services  in 
Adand  in  1815,  but  exclusive  of  the  ord- 
nance military  eorpa  in  France;  there  has 
been  voted  for  the  charge  of  the  office  of 
jordoance,  during  the  present  year,  the 
aum  of  1,696,185/.  d#.  U. 

8.  **  That  the  misodlaneoua  stfrrices 
of  the  present  year,  may  be  estimated  at 
ahe  sum  of  2,000,000/. 

9.  **  That  there  has  been  voted  for  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  exchequer 
bills  outstanding,  during  the  present  year, 
thesumof2,2G0,000L 

10.  •*  That  there  has  been  voted  fisr 
dischargioff  certain  annuities,  granted  b^ 
two  actt  of  the  S7th  and  42nd  years  of  hts 
presentflaajesty,  thesum  of  174,681/.  2i.  U. 

11.  **  That  there  has  been  voted  for 
paying  off  debentures  issued  in  pursuance 
of  two  acts  of  the  58d  year  of  his  pre* 
sent  m^esty,  and  the  interest  due  thereon, 
ahe  sum  of  807,085/. 

12.  «<  That  there  is  payable  to  the 
bank  of  England,  upon  exchequer  bilb 
outstanding,  and  falling  due  during  the 
present  year,  the  snn  of  IpBOOfiOOL 

18.  **  That  there  must  be  provided, 
durins  the  present  year,  to  discharge  the 
debt  due  to  the  East  India  company,  the 
aumof945,491/.  18s.  4i/. 

14.  **  That  the  said  several  sums, 
forming,  so  far  as  the  same  can  at  present 
be  ascertained,  the  expenditure  to  be  de- 
frayed by  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  the 
iimrfn  on  the  consolidated  fund,  but  in- 
dttdug  the  proportioa  of  the  said  expen- 
diture payable  under  the  treaty  of  union 
by  Ireland,  amooot  to  the  sum  of 
50^085,761/.  lOi.  l«f. 


15.  **  That  in  the  year  ending  5th 
January  1816,  the  sums  actually  applied 
to  defray  the  charge  on  account  or  the 
national  debt  of  Ireland,  including  inte^ 
rest  on  exchequer  bills,  amounted  to 
6,369,170/.  5s.  Od.;  whilst  the  nett  revenue 
paid  into  the  exchequer  of  Ireland  during 
the  same  year  was  only  5,752,861/.  5s.  1 1^.; 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  the  revenue  to  de- 
fray the  charges  of  the  national  debt, 
amounting  to  616,308/.  19i^  lOdp  in 
Irish  currency. 

16.  "  That,  as  the  revenue  of  Ireland 
appears  to  be  thus  incapable  of  defraying 
even  the  charges  on  account  of  its  na» 
tional  debt ;  a  further  sum  must  be  pro- 
vided to  defray  the  expense  of  the  civil 
list  and  other  permanent  charges,  which, 
in  the  year  ending  5th  January  1816, 
amounted  to  500,915/.  7s.  2^,  Irish  cur- 
rency* 

17*  *^  That,  under  these  circum- 
stances, no  part  of  the  proportion  pay- 
able under  the  treaty  of  union  by  Ireland, 
towards  the  joint  expenditure  of  the  united 
kingdom,  can  be  calculated  as  receivable 
from  the  revenues  of  Ireland ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  deficiency  of  the  said 
revenues  to  defray  the  charges  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  the  expense  of  the  civil 
list,  and  other  permanent  charges  of  that 
countnr,  must  be  in  future  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  which  deficiency  amounted  in 
the  year  ending  5th  January  1816, 
to  1,117»224/.  7s.9  Irish  currency,  or 
1,031,284/.  Or.  id.  British. 

18.  <<  That  on  the  5th  of  January  test, 
the  sum  due  by  Ireland  to  Great  Britain, 
as  the  balance  arising  from  the  payments 
made  by  each  country  respectively,  on 
account  of  the  joint  charges  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounted,  in  British  currency, 
to  the  sum  of  2,942,280/.  Ss.  11</.;  and 
that  on  the  same  day  there  remained 
in  the  excheouer  of  Ireland  an  unap- 
propriated bafance,  amounting  in  Irish 
currency  to  the  sum  of  1,448,086/* 
lis.  11a.;  making  in  British  currency 
1»SS6,695/.  6s.  5d. ;  which  bst  sum  being 
deducted  from  the  said  sum  of  2,942,28o£ 
8s.  111/.,  there  remains  a  further  sum  to 
be  provided  on  account  of  Ireland,  in  the 
present  year,  amounting  in  British  cur- 
rency to  1,605,585/.  2^.  6d. 

19.  "  That,  supposing  the  deficiency 
of  the  revenue  of  Irelaid  in  the  present 
year  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  last,  the  said 
aum  of  1,031,284/.  Of.  4^.,  together  with 
the  said  sum  of  1,605,585/.  2r.  6dL  and 
the  said  sum  of  80,085|76I/.  lOf.  Id.  will 
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form  the  whole  expense  of  the  united 
kingdom  durin'g  the  present  year,  so  far 
as  the  same  can  be  at  present  ascertained, 
exclusive  of  the  charges  on  the  consoli- 
dated fund  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
charges  supposed  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  revenue  of  Ireland,  amounting,  in  alT, 
to  the  sum  of  32,722,630/.  I2s.  lid. 

20.  ^*  That  the  ways  and  means  for  de- 
fraying the  above  expenditure,  by  monies 
received  or  receivable  within  the  year, 
have  been  calculated  as  follows : 

^. 
From  the  surplus  of  grants  for 

the  year  1815   5,663,755 

From  the  surplus  of  the  con- 
solidated fund  3,000,000 

From  the  annual  taxes 3,000,000 

From  the  war  duties  of  cus- 
toms  and    excise 3,500,000 

From  a  lottery 300,000 

From  unclaimed  dividends...  301,316 

From  monies  unapplied  in  the 

Exchequer    140,000 

From  old  naval  stores 679,905 
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by  loans  which  have  been  or  must  be 
made»  amounting  to  14,1 17,307/.  12f.  1  \d. 

27.  ''  That  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
present  year,  as  above  stated,  the  follow- 
mg  charges  are  for  services  performed 
in  former  3^ars,  which  cannot  recur  in 
any  future  year : 
For    ordnance    aerviee       £,        s.  A 

18H    67,205    9  lO 

For...do...l815 16,851  13    4 

For ...  do ...  in  Irelaml 

1815    19,384<  12    5 

Payment  of  debentures 

under  the  act  of  the 

43d  of  the  krog 807^)85    0    0 

Debt  to  the  East  India 

Company    945,491  13    4 

Do.  to  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land    1,500,000    0    O 

Balance  due  by  Ireland  1,605,585    2    6 


Amounting  in  all,  to...  j?.16,584,976 

21.  '<  That  if  the  said  sum  of  16,584,976/., 
being  the  total  amount  of  ways  and  means 
as  aforesaid,  is  taken  from  the  sum  of 
32,722,630/.  12«.  lie/.,  the  total  expendi- 
ture, there  remains  to  be  provided  for, 
the  sum  of  16,137,654/.  12«.  lid. 

22.  *'  That  a  further  sum  has  been  stated 
as  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  year, 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  a  new 
coinage,  amounting  to  500,000/. 

23.  "  That  there  is  stated  to  be  due  in 
Ireland  on  account  of  treasury  bills,  Sic. 
101,653/. ;  and  that  there  is  stated  to  be  a 
sum  remaining  on  the  loan  made  in  Eng- 
land for  the  service  of  Ireland  during  the 
last  year,  unappropriated,  to  the  amount 
of  2,622,000/. 

24.  **  That  there  thus  remains  a  further 
snm  to  be  added  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
the  present  year,  amounting  to  2,520,347/. 

25.  '«  That  if  the  said  sum  of  500,000/. 
to  defray  the  expense  of  coinage,  be  de- 
ducted from  the  said  last-mentioned  sum 
of  additional  ways  and  means,  amounting 
to  2,520,347/.  there  will  remain  a  further 
sum  of  ways  and  means,  for  the  present 
year,  amounting  to  2,020,347/. 

26.  "  That  if  the  said  sum  of  2,020,347/. 
be  deducted  from  the  sum  of  16,137,654/. 
12s.  lid.  being  the  sum  above  mentioned 
as  the  deficiency  to  be  provided  for,  Uiere 
will  renuun  the  sum  to  be  provided  fori 
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Making  ia  all  j^.4,961,603  11     S 

28.  <<  That,  by  the  estimate  of  reduo- 
tions  proposed  to  be  made  from  the 
charge  of  the  staff  of  the  amy,  it  appears 
that  the^e  reductions  in  the  year  1816 
amount  to  the  sum  of  40,287».  12««  but 
that  ih  future  years  the  same  will  amount 
to  81,597/.  Ss.  5d.\  making  in  future 
years  a  further  saving,  in  the  expense  of 
the  army,  of  41,309/.  14f.  6d. 

29.  **  That  by  the  estimate  of  reduc- 
tions proposed  to  be  made  from  the 
charge  of  the  ordqance  departmment,  it 
appears  that  these  reductions  in  the  year 
1816amount  to  the  sum  of  137,307/.  Bs.  but 
that  in  future  years  the  same  will  amount 
to  175,950/.  lOs.1  making  in  future  years 
a  further  saving,  in  the  expense  of  the 
ordnance,  of  42,652/.  S$. 

30.  *'  That  if  these  several  sama  of 
4,961,603/.  lis.  3i/.;*^l,309/.  14i.  Sd.^ 
and  Ai2fi52L  5s.;  making  together 
5,045,565/.  lOf.  &d.  be  taken  from  the 
sum  of  32,722,630/.  I2s.  lid.  the  re- 
mainder may  be  properly  considered  as 
the  expenditure  or  the  year  1816,  and  as 
the  annual  expenditure,  if  the  establish- 
ments are  not  reduced,  likely  to  be  kk 
future  incurred  (with  the  exception  of 
savings  from  the  falling-in  of  pensions, 
half-pay,  and  other  incidental  expenses) 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  27^677,065/.  2s. 
Sd. 

31.  <*  That  of  the  ways  and  means  for 
the  present  year,  as  above  stated,  the  sum 
of  5,663,755/.  arising  from  the  surplus  of 
grants  of  the  year  1815,  and  also  the  se- 
▼enl  suiqo  of  30lfiieL  of  undaimed  divi- 
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denclsy  140,000/.  monies  unapplied  in  the 
exchequer,  619f905L  from  natal  etores, 
snaking  in  all  6,784,976^.9  cannot  be  pro- 
perly considered  as  proceeding  from  the 
receipts  of  the  present  year,  or  as  likely  to 
recur  in  any  future  year ;  and  that  if  this 
sum  is  taken  from  the  sum  of  16,584,976/. 
there  will  remain,  what  properly  may  be 
considered  as  the  ways  and  means  pro- 
ceeding from  the  receipts  of  the  present 
year,  and  as  ways  and  means  likely  to 
continue  in  any  future  year,  if  the  taxes 
do  not  become  less  productive,  amounting 
to  9,800,000/. 

32.  <*  That  if  this  sum  of  9,800,000/., 
the  ways  and  means  arising  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  revenue  in  the  present  year, 
is  taken  from  the  sum  of  27,677,065/. 
2t.  Si/.,  the  expenditure  properljr  belong- 
ing to  the  present  year,  the  remainder  wul 
form  the  deficiency,  which,  if  the  establish- 
ments are  kept  up,  is  likely  to  occur  in 
any  future  year,  (with  the  exception  of 
savings  from  the  falling  in  of  pensions, 
half-pay,  and  other  incidental  expenses, 
but  exclusive  of  the  future  charge  on  the 
sum  to  be  now  raised  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  of  the  present  year)  amounting 
to  17,877,065/.  2f.  SdJ* 
On  the  first  Resolution  being  put, 
Mr.  WUUam  Smith  rose  to  second  the 
motion,  and  said,  that  though  great  accu- 
racy of  detail  had  been  brought  forward 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  mover,  vet  this 
was  not  necessary  on  bii  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  did  not  attach  any  blame  to  his 
majesty's  ministers:  the  difficulties  in 
which  they  had  been  placed  were  an  ex- 
cuse for  many  errors ;  but  he  recollected 
that  he  had  seconded  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
come tax,  not  because  he  thought  the 
money  was  not  wanted,  but  because  the 
measure  itself  was  so  unconstitutional  that 
be  thought  it  incumbent  on  parliament  to 
redeem  the  pledge  that  had  been  given  by 
the  miniaer,  and  repeal  the  tax.  It  might 
be  said,  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
bad  erred  in  some  trifling  particulars;  but 
with  that  he  bad  nothing  to  do— those 
sums  were  so  small  that  they  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  total  deficit.  Making  all 
allowances  for  an?  errors  or  overstate- 
ments in  the  resolutions  of  hb  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  gloomy  conclusion 
could  not  be  got  rid  of,  that  in  the  next 
year  there  would  be  a  great  deficiency  in 
the  finances.    Whether  the  deficiency  was 

3hteen  or  ten  millions,  it  was  still  a{>- 
ling,  and  he  was  convinced  that   it 
could  only  be  provided  fior  by  the  remedy 


which  he  had  formerly  hinted  at.  He 
wished  his  persuasion  of  that  necessity 
might  have  proceeded  from  ignorance  or 
despair,  but  he  confessed  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  the  remedy  he  had  alluded 
to,  with  that  dismay  with  which  others  be- 
held it.  If  difliculties  were  looked  in  the 
face,  it  could  not  be  disguised  that  sooner 
or  later  some  reduction  must  be  made  in 
the  dividends;  and  though  some  gentle- 
men had  looked  to  such  a  measure  with 
the  most  fearful  and  gloomy  apprehensions 
of  the  consequences,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  effect  would  be  so  dangerous  as  was 
imagined. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ad- 
mitted that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
man  who  moved  the  resolutions  had  done 
himself  credit  by  the  clearness  of  his  state- 
ment, and  the  abilities  he  had  displayed ; 
but  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  concur 
in  his  resolutions,  which  only  added  one 
to  the  string  of  gloomy  prognostications 
which  had  regularly  been  submitted  to 
parliament  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
which  had  never  been  acceded  to  by  the 
House.  The  country,  from  year  to  year, 
had  surmounted  its  difficulties,  in  spite  of 
these  formidable  anticipations  of  calamity^ 
and  had  finally  triumphed  in  its  great  con- 
test ;  and  be  trusted  tnat  experience  would 
show,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man's predictions  were  at  least  as  ground- 
less as  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said,  he 
did  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  present  dif- 
ficulties of  the  country  were  great,  but  he 
contended  that,  compared  with  those  of 
former  years,  they  were  not  very  alarming* 
We  had  long  contended  for  existence^* 
now  the  only  question  was,  whether  we 
could  dispense  with  burthens  which  the 
country  had  before  borne,  and  under 
which  it  had  appeared  to  prosper;  but 
firom  which  it  haid  very  recently  been  re- 
lieved. He  trusted  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  parliament  to  recur  to  the 
imposition  of  those  burthens ;  but  at  any 
rate  that  the  country  would  not  be  re- 
duced to  the  extraordinary  remedy  hinted 
at  by  the  hon.  seconder.  This  remedy* 
which  the  hon.  member  had  mentioned 
less  distinctTy  than  became  the  proposer 
of  such  a  measure,  was  nothing  less  than 
a  national  bankruptcy.  The  bon.  member 
had  on  a  former  occasion  spoken  of  the 
same  proposal  more  distinctly,  under  the 
name  of  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt.  It  could  not  be  neeenery 
to  say,  that  to  a  propositiun  so  devoid  m 
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justice    and  wisdom,  the  House  would 
never  accede.    The  country  would  lose 
more  in  credit  and  resources  of  every 
kind,  than  it  could  in  any  manner  gain  1^ 
such  an  enormous  breach  of  faith  [Hear, 
hear'].  Whatever  burthens  were  imposed 
on  the  stockholders,    in    common    with 
other  classes  of  the  king's  subjects,  they 
would  chearfully  bear,  as  they  had  chear- 
fully  borne  the  tax  on  their  property  not- 
withstanding the  plausible  reasons  which 
might   have   been   urged   on   their   part 
against  it.   On  this  extraordinary  propNOfial 
it  was  unnecessary  to  say  more,  and  he 
should  revert  to  some  of  the  statements  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  mover,  which   he 
should  object  to  rather  in  the  result  than 
in  the  particular  items^    The  general  pur-* 
pose  of  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  mover  was,  to  give  a  pros* 
pective  view  of  the  finances.    To  this  he 
(the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  objec- 
ted, as  it  would  be  most  improper  to  pledge 
the  House  to  any  opinion  as  to  the  finan- 
cial situation  or  the  country   in   future 
vears.    The  difficulties  of  the  present  year 
had  been  met  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  House,  and  to  which  the  hon^  and 
learned  gentleman  had  stated  no  objection, 
unless  it  can  be  called  one  that  expedients 
of  a  temporary  nature  had  been  employed. 
Whether  the  expedients  were  temporary 
or  not,  they  were  sufficient  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose ;  and  the  country  had  reason 
to  consratulate  itself  that  the  difficulties 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  change 
in  the  arrangement  for  the  service  of  the 
year,  had  been  surmounted  in  a  manned 
so  little  injurious  to  the   public   credit 
The  hon.  and  learned  mover  had  assumed, 
and  this  assumption  formed  the  very  basis 
of  his  reasoning,  that  the  expense  of  fu- 
ture years  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
present.      What  the   expense  of  future 
years  might  be,  neither  the  hon.  mover 
nor  he  (the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
could  say  :  but  if  the  country  was  to  re- 
main at  peace,  it  was  highly  probable  that 
reductions  would  be  made.    It  was  cu- 
rious, however  to  observe,  that  amidst  the 
urgent  calls  for  general  reduction  which 
bad  been  made  in  the  present  session, 
complaints  were  made  that  in  one  great 
branch  it  was  carried  too  far,  and  that 
the  navy  was  a  neglected  service:   but 
that   observation  was   answered    by  the 
amount  of  the  sum  voted  for  the  navy, 
which  was  10,114,345/.,  while   the  sum 
▼oted  for  the  army,  for  which  in  the  year 
1815|  39,000,000/.  bad  beco  grantedi  was 
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no  more  than  10,587,972/.    With6ut  pre#- 
tending  to  say  how  much  farther  reduc** 
tions  could  be  carried,  could  it  be  sup^^ 
posed  that  the  permanent   peace  estab- 
lishment would  be  so  large  as  tliis  ?  [Heary 
hear !].    In  the  present  year,  too,  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  national   debt   had   takea 
place.     The  sum  which  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  bank  was  9  millions:  2^ 
millions  had  been  borrowed  by  exchequer 
bills;  3  millions  had  been  borrowed  in  Ire- 
land   in    Irish     money,     amounting     to 
2,750,000/.  in  English  money.    This  made 
in  all  H,250,000/.;  but  the  sum  reduced 
by  the  discharge  of  exchequer  bills,  and 
the  operation  of  the   sinkmg   fond    waa 
17,230,000/.,  being  zxt  excess  of  three  nail- 
lions  above  the  debt  contracted.    There-' 
fore,  if  we  were  able  merely  to  preserve 
our  present  condition,  we  sliould  have  an 
efficient  and  growing  sinking  fuhd  in  fu-' 
ture  years.     He  was  far  from  saying  that 
this  state  would  be  satisfactory,  or  that 
the  reduction  of  our  debt  would  in  that 
case  proceed  so  rapidly  as  was-  desirable^ 
considering  its  great  magnitude,  but  he 
hoped  for  much  better  things.     It  was, 
however,  to  be  remembered,  that  we  stood 
at  present  in  a  better  condition  than  aftinr 
the  American  war,  when  Mr.  Pitt  began 
his  brilliant  financial  career^     After  the 
conclusion  of  the  American  war,  our  debt 
continued    to  increase   for   some   years 
during  peace ;  and  it  was  not  till  17S6» 
when  Mr.  Pitt  established  the  siolciDg 
fund,   that    the    income    of   the    year 
could  balance  the  parnieDt  of  the  interest 
of  the  national   aebt,   and   defray    the 
charges  of  our  estaUtshments.    The  hon^* 
and  learned  gentleman,  not  satisfied  with 
this  state  of  Uungs,  required  a  pledge  from 
ministers  of  economy,  and  the  disclosure 
of  plans  for  preventing  the  ruin  he  appre- 
hended ;  but  lie  gave  a  most  extraordmary 
reason  for  making  such  a  pledge,  by  de« 
daring  that  no  pledge  could  either  be 
properly  given  or  confidently  relied  on. 
He  [the  chancellor  of  the  excbec|uer) 
woulu  give  no  pledse,  because  ministers 
felt  the  obligation  which  their  public  duty 
imposed  so  strongly,  that  no  pledge  could 
add  to  its  force,  or  affi>rd  additional  secu- 
rity for  its  fulfilment.    It  would  be  very 
imprudent  to  give  any  other  pledge  than 
an  assurance  that  whatever  should  appear 
most   conducive   to   the    public  welfare 
would  be  supported  and  carried  into  effect 
with  all  their  zeal  and   ability.      They 
could  bind  themselves  to  no  particular 
course  of  conduct.    The  boot  and  learned 
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gentleman  had  alloired  an  increase  of  re- 
venue to  the  amount  of  nearly  500,000l.f 
on  comparing  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
this  year  with  their  produce  in  a  former 
year;  but  against  this  he  stated  the 
amount  of  the  new  taxes  at  900,000/.t  and 
the  increase  of  the  property  tax  to  the 
extent  of  200.000/,  makine  in  all 
1,100,000^.9  which,  if  deducted  from  the 
increased  revenue  of  this  year,  instead  of 
making  it  appear  greater  than  the  last, 
would  show  a  falling  off  of  600»000^.  He 
(the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  bad, 
fiovever,  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  thai 
if  some  new  duties  were  imposed,  other 
taxes  existing  in  the  former  year  had  tero 
sninated  and  expired.  It  would  be  found 
that  war  duties  of  customs  and  excise  to 
the  amount  of  870,000^.  had  been  thus 
ost  to  the  revenue,  which  would  do  more 
than  cover  the  excess  of  600»000/.  men- 
tioned  as  a  falling  off.  In  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  revenue,  the  taxes  be- 
longing to  the  consolidated  fund,  and  the 
other  duties,  should  always  be  taken  toge- 
tlier,  because  the  payments  were  not 
always  accurately  distributed,  and  great 
injustice  was  always  done  to  the  consoli- 
dated fund  in  the  appearance  of  the  ac- 
counts, the  bounties  and  drawbacks  being 
drawn  in  much  more  than  us  fair  propor- 
tion, from  that  fund.  He  would  venture 
to  affirm,  that  down  to  April  last,  mo  far 
from  their  being  any  decrease,  there  had 
been  an  augmentation  of  the  revenue.  He 
could  not  say  what  would  be  the  state  of 
the  country  in  future  ;  though  there  was 
a  probability  that  there  might  next  year 
be  a  falling  off  in  some  branches  of  the 
revenue,  from  the  distresses  of  the  coun- 
try, and  some  causes  in  operation,  such 
as  delays  of  payment  occasioned  by  fail- 
ures in  business,  and  repayments  of  duty 
on  account  of  the  taxes  which  had  been 
taken  off,  the  results  of  which  would  not 
be  seen  till  another  year.  But  on  the 
other  hand  a  counteraction  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  repeal  of  those  taxes 
which  was  likely  to  render  the  remaining 
revenue  more  productive.  On  this  pros- 
pective view  be  could  venture  to  give  no 
distinct  or  decided  opinion^far  less  would 
he  wiiih  to  pledge  the  opinion  of  parlia- 
ment by  entertaming  the  present  resolu- 
tions or  any  others  of  a  prospective  na- 
ture. The  hon.  and  learned  mover  had 
aaid  that  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  had 
forced  ministers  to  adopt  measures  of  eco- 
nomy,  and  he  seemed  to  wish  them  to  be  i 
•tUI  more  cramped  [No !  from  Mr.  J.  P» 
(VOL.  XXXIV.)  1 


Grant].  He  was  glad  to  hear  this  dis- 
claimed, because  tliere  was  nothing  from 
which  he  apprehended  more  evil  to  the 
country  than  the  anxiety  for  further  relief 
from  taxation,  'the  hon.  and  learnecl 
gentleman  showed  something  like  injustice 
in  wishing  to  bind  ministers  to  economy 
and  to  a  reduction  of  debt,  while  he  took 
away  their  resources  for  meeting  demands 
for  the  service  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  might  rely  on  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  and  tlie  firmness 
with  which  the  country  would  support 
what  was  necessary  to  carry  it  through  its 
difficulties  ;  but  he  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer)  felt  it  inconsistent  with  wis- 
dom or  propriety  to  attempt  to  involve 
the  legislature  in  a  premature  decision  as 
to  any  particular  course,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  feel  it  consistent  with  his  duty 
to  move  the  previous  question  on  all  the 
resolutions  that  had  been  read. 

Mr.  Ponsonhy  observed,  that  the  accu- 
racy of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  pre- 
mises had  been  undisputed,  and  he  waa 
afraid  that  time  would  prove  that  his  con- 
clusions were  not  less  accurate.  It  was 
on  all  hands  agreed,  that  in  the  next  year 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  in  the  reve* 
nue,  whether  of  seventeen,  fifteen,  or 
twelve  millions  he  should  not  dispute. 
What  then  was  the  resource?  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  accused 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  William  Smith)  of 
having  barely  hinted  at  his  remedy ;  but 
as  it  was  easy  to  divine  that  his  hon. 
friend's  remedy  was  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  so  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer's remedy  was  the  renewal  of  the 
income  tax.  The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
oue/  had  accused  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  of  despondency^-but  the  despon- 
dency of  his  iion.  and  learned  friend  waa 
better  than  the  hope  and  joy  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  It  was  to  be  re- 
membered tluit  the  country  was  in  a  very 
different  situation  from  that  in  which  it 
had  stood  at  the  conclusion  of  former  wars. 
It  was  but  a  hundred  years  ago  whea 
there  was  but  one  power  in  the  world  ca- 
pable of  contending  with  us.  The  empe- 
ror of  Ruftsia  had  then  come  to  this  coun- 
try to  learn  to  build  a  boat,  and  some  of 
the  American  states  were  scarcely  planted. 
But  now,  not  only  France,  but  Russia  and 
America  were  capable  of  contending  with 
us,  and  we  might  be  soon  engaged  in  a 
struggle  mi)re  terrible  than  wc  had  ever 
met  with.      He  did   not  say  that  our 
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rcsourcte  were  not  equal  to  the  contest, 
but  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  not 
squander  that  wealth,  which  formed  the 
main  power  by  which  we  had  made  our- 
selves arbiters  of  the  world.  He  did  not 
believe  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  intend- 
ed to  divide  the  House  on  the  present  re- 
solutions, but  he  thought  he  deserved 
^eat  credit  for  bringing  them  forward. 

Mr.  Tierheif  said,  that  the  able  speech 
•f  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  who  moved 
the  resolutions  had  lefl  him  nothing  to  add 
to  it ;  and  what  was  more  extraordinary, 
in  what  had  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
answer.  The  course  pursued  on  former 
occasions,  when  he  ^Mr.  Tiernev)  had 
brought  forward  similat  resolutions, 
namely,  that  of  moving  counter-  resolu- 
tions, had  been  departed  fVom  in  this  in- 
•tahce.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
admitted^  the  premises  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  and  only  differed  from  him 
as  to  the  conclusions  which  he  had  drawn 
from  them.  The  language  held  by  the 
right  hoii.  gentleman  this  night,  differed 
somewhat  ftom  that  which  he  had  formerly 
held.  He  now  refused  to  give  any  pledge 
on  the  subject  of  the  future  expenditure 
of  the  country ;  though  before,  to  obtain 
the  vote'wanted  for  the  present  year,  he 
had  been  willing  to  give  an  sorts  of  pledges 
for  the  time  to  come.  Comparing  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  consolidated  fund  of  last 
year  w^th  that  of  the  preceding,  there  was 
an  app^nrent  increase  of  750,000/.;  but 
then  it  was  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
amount  of  the  produce  of  the  new  taxes, 
which  he  now  round  to  be  1,000,000^.  was 
to  be  considered;  and  to  this  must  be 
added  200,000/.  for  the  produce  of  the 
new  stamp  duties.  Thus,  in  fact,  instead 
of  an  increase,  there  was  an  absolute  fil- 
ing off,  to  the  amomit  of  500,000/.  At 
the  same  time  fae  agreed,  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  said  which  could  caose  des- 
pondency; for  he  allowed  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  so  great,  that 
if  properly  managed  they  would  carry  us 
through  all  our  difficulties.  But  then  he 
was  convinced  that  this  obfect  could  not 
possibly  be  liccomplished  without  the 
prompt  interference  of  parliament.  He 
advised  the  House  to  take  the  subject  of 
Our  finances  into  its  own  consideration. 
He  had  indeed  offered  sinular  advice  at 
to  earlier  period  of  the  session,  and  that 
iuch  consideration  was  necessary  must, 
he  thought,  be  generally  felt,  when  it  was 
rccoUeeted  that  the  •orplosxif  tht  conso- 
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ndated  fund  was  estimated  by  the  ehan^ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  at  only  three  mil- 
lions. If  a  committee  up  stairs  had  been 
appointed,  as  he  suggested  early  in  the 
session,  the  House  would  hare  been  ena* 
bled  to  understand  the  amount,  and  the 
cause  of  the  difference  between  cor  in*' 
come  and  expenditure,  and  hertce  some 
measures  might  have  been  taken  to  re- 
medy the  deficiency.  To  supply  this  de^ 
ficiency,  he  understood  ,  that  very  extra- 
ordinary means  had  been  resorted  to  by 
his  m^esty's  government.  For  instance, 
he  had  heard  that  several  bonded  debts 
upon  warehoused  soods  had  been  called 
in,  with  a  view  to  force  up  the  amount  of 
the  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  considered  that  many  taxes  whidi 
were  productive  in  war,  would  be  compB" 
ratively  unproductive  in  peace.  But  on 
the  whole,  from  the  want  of  a  due  under^ 
standing  of  the  actual  state  of  our  finances, 
which  ministers  appeared  unwilling  ta 
make  known,  the  consequence  was,  that 
most  people  were  likely  to  think  the  dan- 
ger greater  than  it  really  was.  The  pub- 
lic by  being  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer,  would 
be  apt  to  indulge  gloomy  conjectures. 
Yet  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  heard 
to  say,  **  Leave  it  all  to  me,  and  you  need 
not  diespond."  But  what  was  the  ground 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  claim  to  a 
confidence  far  beyond  any  thing  ever  de-" 
manded  by  Mr.  ritt,  who  usually  laid  be- 
fore  the  House  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion, a  statement  of  the  finances  of  th« 
country. 

Mr.  Thomas  Courtenay  denied  that  the 
revenue  had  fallen  off,  if  we  took  a  retro« 
spect  of  four  years  instead  of  one.  The 
revenue  was,  he  said,  increasing  instead  of 
declining.  In  the  excise,  which  vras  tiiat 
sort  of  revenue  that  proved  prosperity 
more  than  any  other,  by  showing  thai 
Individuals  wene  able  to  indulge  in  luxn* 
ries,  the  increase  was  manifest. 

Mr.  «/.  P.  Grant  rose  to  reply.  He 
observed,  that  he  had  the  melancholy  sa- 
tisfaction of  finding,  that  all  his  main 
statements  were  confirmed  by  the  (Chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer }  but  he  had  also 
heard  that  which  afforded  him  no  satis- 
fiu^tton,  namely,  that  nothing  wais  to  be 
done  by  government  to  provide  fi>r  tiie 
future.  The  chanceUor  or  the  exchequer, 
inde^,  deprecating  any  consideration  nf 
the  future,  bad  intimated,  that  **  sufficient 
for  the  da^  was  the  evil,  thereof  ;**  but  it 
was  pf  this  iopmvklenoe  ht-  eompbtined^ 
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and  the  ^ceimtrf  mutt  complaia  of  it 
alio.  The  inability  of  the  public  income 
to  meet  the  expenditure  was  admitted  on 
all  bandc;  and  still  our  first  financier  said, 
that  ''  sufficient  for  the  day  was  the  evil 
thereof.''  He  appealed  to  the  House  and 
io  the  country,  whether  this  could  be  re- 
garded  as  the  language  of  a  statesman 
competent  to  rescue  the  country  from  its 
difficulties*  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  no  doubt  held  out  a  prospect  of  relief 
in  the  application  x>f  the  sinking  fund,  and 
the  re-imposition  of  the  income  tax*  So, 
then,  the  sinking  fund,  which  was  boast- 
ingly  held  out  by  its  authors  and  advocates 
as  the  means  of  discharging  our  debt,  was 
now  to  be  looked  to  as  a  resource  merely 
for  supplying  our  expenditure,  and  the 
renewal  of  thai  odious  imposition,  the 
income  tax,  was  to  be  contemplated  by 
the  country  as  the  roeaos  of  raising  the 
income  to  a  leyel  witli  our  expenditure! 
But  how  would  the  country  regard  the 
language  of  the  right  hon,  gentleman? 
Was  it  possible  that  it  could  be  endured, 
or  that  any  minister  would  venture  to  act 
upon  such  language  ?  After  adverting  to 
the  calcjulaiion  of  Mr«  Pitt,  as  to  the  sur- 
plus of  the  consolidated  fund  when  our 
jreveoue  did  not  exceed  14,500,000/.  and 
contrasting  it  with  the  present  surplus  of 
fhat  fund  and  its  probable  diminution  in 
future  years,  the  learned  gentleman  dis- 
claimed the  sentiment  of  an  hon.  gentle- 
nan  behind  him,  the  adoption  of  which 
was  said  to  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
national  bankruptcy — namely,  that  the 
JDteresc  upon  the  public  debt  should  be 
reduced.  He  assured  the  House  that  no 
such  thought  had  ever  entered  h's  mind. 
Whatever  measure  he  had  in  contempla- 
tion with  a  view  to  relieve  the  country,  he 
never  could  have  proposed  one  so  incon- 
sistent with  sound  policy  and  ^od  &ith 
4i  the  reduction  of  the  just  claims  of  the 
public  creditor*  His  measure  would  in* 
deed  rather  operate  to  relieve  those  cre- 
iditors  than  to  injure  or  to  commit  any 
fraud  upon  them* 

The  previous  question  was  then  put  and 
carried  upon  each  of  the  Resolutions. 
After  which  the  Besolutioos  were  ordered 
io  be  printed. 

The  House  adyoumed  to  Thunday  the 
6tbof  June* 

H0U8B  OF  LORDS. 
Thursday,  June  6. 

Akffi»  9u4<0    I^  Sidfltouth  gave 


notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  the  Alien  bill  on  Tuesday  next* 
Lord  Holland  trusted  that  the  noble 
viscount  would  explain  on  Tuesday  the 
motives  that  had  led  to  the  introduction 
of  this  bill,  which  the  noble  viscount  called 
an  alien  bill,  but  which  he  (lord  H.) 
would  call  a  bill  for  introducing  alien  law 
into  England,  and  foreign  ministers  into 
the  administration  of  our  police.  He 
trusted  that  the  noble  viscount  would  b^ 
prepared  to  explain  what  were  the  motives 
that   operated    with    regard    to    foreign 

Sowers,  or  what  was  the  danger  appre- 
ended  to  our  own  constitution,  from  the 
designs  of  foreigners,  that  could  render  at 
all  necessary  such  a  bill.  He  hoped  also^ 
that  before  their  lordships  proceeded  to 
the  last  stage,  they  would  resort  to  that 
constitutional  power  with  which  they  were 
invested,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
who  and  what  were  the  objects  of  this  bill ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  that  they  would  pt^t 
questions  to  bis  majesty's  judges,  in  order 
to  know  what  description  of  persons  under 
the  term  Aliens  would  be  efected  by  this 
measure. 

Cxvii*  List  Bili..]  The  Earl  of 
Liycrjfool  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill.  His  lordship  went  briefly  over 
the  history  of  the  civil  list,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  previous  to  the  present 
reign  the  Crown  possessed  hereditary  re- 
venues, with  respect  to  which,  if  they  did 
not  amount  to  a  certain  sum  (700,(XX)/.  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne  and  George  lst» 
and  800,000/.  in  the  reign  of  George  2d), 
it  was  agreed  that  that  sum  should  be 
made  good  by  parliament,  whilst  the  sur- 
plus above  that  sum  was  at  tlie  disposal  of 
the  Crown,  and  referring  to  the  bargain 
made  at  the  accession  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, by  which  the  hereditary  revenuea 
of  the  Crown  were  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  the  public,  and  a  fixed  sum 
(800,000/.  subsequently  increased)  granted 
for  the  civil  list.  A  fixed  sum  having 
thus  been  granted  to  provide  for  ex- 
penses which  necessarily  fluctuated  and 
bom  the  depreciation  of  money  ne- 
cessarily increased,  it  was  not  at  ail 
aurprising  that  that  fixed  sum  should  be- 
come inadequate  to  the  expenditure  it 
was  destined  to  meet.  Had,  on  the  other 
band,  the  hereditary  revenues  remained 
to  the  Crown,  their  increase  would  pro- 
bably have  covered  any  increase  of  ex- 
pense. It  was,  however,  of  importance  to 
consider  that  the  expenditure  of  the  civil 
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list  had  not  been  increased  by  the  personal 
.expenses  of  the  Crown,  but  bj  charges 
incladed  in  the  civil  list,  which  belonged 
|o  the  administration  of  the  civil  govern- 
Xnent  of  the  country.  The  personal  ex- 
penses of  the  Crown,  so  far  from  being 
greater^  were  less  than  in  other  countries. 

k^be  amount  of  the  4<tb  and  5th  classes  of 
the  civil  list,  which  alone  concerned  the 
personal  expenses  of  the  Crown  and  the 
royal  fan^ily,  and  of  the  privy  purse, 
was  altogether  only  409,000/.  whilst,  in 
France,  the  king  had  graihed  to  him 
25,000,000  livres  (1,000,000/-  sterling) 
for  his  personal  expenses  alone,  not  in- 
cluding any  of  the  expenses  of  the  royal 
family,  nor  any  charges  arising  out  of  the 
administration  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  country.  The  prejudices,  therefore, 
that  prevailed  out  of  doors  upon  this  sub- 
ject, were  totally  destitute  of  foundation. 
The  fact  was,  tliat  the  excess  of  expendi- 
ture had  arisen  not  from  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  Crown,  but  from  the 
charges  connected  with  the  civil  govern- 
inent  of  the  country,  in  which  an  increase 
had  taken  place.    His  lordship  then  ad- 

.  verted  to  the  measures  respecting  the  civil 
list  in  1 804*  and  1^11,  and  obsei'ved  th^jit 
the  whole  expenditure  now,  including  the 
expenses  of  civil  establishments  and  the 
AVindsor  establishment,  arising  from  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  the  king,  amount- 
ed to  1,339,000/.,  whilst  the  income  was 
1,050,000/.  There  were  two  modes  of 
remedying  this  deficiency,  either  by  add- 
ing to  the  income  of  the  ciyil  )ist,  or 
by  relieving  the  civil  list  of  charges 
which  arose  from  the  administration  of 
the  civil  government  of  the  country.  The 
latter  had  been  preferred  as  the  best 
under  all  the  circumstances,  as  this  ar- 
rangement would,  on  the  one  hand,  relieve 
the  fixed  income  of  the  civil  list  from 
fluctuating  charges  inconsistent  with  its 
nature,  and  on  the  other^  would  place  these 
charges  under  the  constant  control  and 
superintendence  of  parliament.  Whilst 
otner  resources  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown,  this  arrangement  was  deferred. 
It  now  became  necessary  to  make  some 
provision  upon  the  subject,  and  the  ar- 
rangement he  had  to  propose  in  the  biU, 
now  before  the  House,  was  the  result  of 
the  consideration  which  had  been  given 
to  the  subject,  which  would  take  abotit 
250,000/.  from  the  charge  on  the  civil 
list,  and  place  it  to  other  accounts  con- 
nected with  the  public  service.  Another 
object  of  the  bill  was^  to  appoint  an  auditor 
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to  check  the  expenditure  of  tlie  civil  list. 
It  had  been  determined  to  appoint  this 
officer  in  consequence  of  the  treasury 
having  no  official  control  over  the  expen- 
diture of  the  civil  list,  and  the  delay  that 
necessarily  occurred  in  auditing  the  ac- 
counts of  the  civil  list  by  the  auditors.  If 
any  objection  was  made  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  new  officer  he  had  to  answer, 
that  offices  would  be  abolished  in  the  de- 
partnoent  of  the  lord  steward  and  lord 
chamberlain,  to  the  amount  of  between 
7  and  8,000/.  per  annum,  which  would 
considerably  more  than  counterbalance 
the  expense  of  the  auditor.  With  regard 
to  the  personal  expenses  of  the  Crown,  be 
felt  it  due,  before  he  concluded,  to  remove 
those  prejudices  which  had  been  enter- 
tained upon  the  subject,  and  to  repel  the 
insinuations  that  had  been  elsewhere  made. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  personal  expen- 
diture of  the  Crown  Jiad  not  increased, 
though  all  the  articles  of  that  expenditure 
had  increased  in  price.  The  amount  of 
expenditure  in  the  fourth  class  now,  was 
234*,000/.,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  in  the 
eight  years,  ending  July  5th,  1760,  the 
last  eight  years  of  the  late  reign,  the 
average  annual  expenditure  in  this  class^ 
was  234',700/.  In  the  fifth  class  also,  the 
expense  now  was  230,000/.,  whilst  in  the 
period  above  alluded  to,  the  average  an- 
nual expense,  was  215,000/.;  thus  in  the 
course  of  56  years,  there  was  only  an 
increase  of  15,000/.  His  lordship  eon- 
eluded  with  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdototif  after  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  other  House,  as 
appeared  by  their  votes,  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry upon  this  subject,  had  no  hope  of 
being  able  to  persuade  their  lordships  to 
agrefe  to  any  such  inquiry.  He  therefore 
had  not  that  information  upon  the  subject 
which  the  question  demanded  ;  but  if  he 
should  give  his  assent  to  this  bill,  he 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
it  was  not  an  unqualified  assent.  With 
respect  to  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  he  must  beg  leave  to  say  that  they 
were  no  furtlier  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  Crown  than  as  granted  by  parlia- 
ment, and  that  parliament  had  the  power 
at  the  commencement  of  every  reign,  of 
sanctioning  the  disposition  of  those  reve- 
nues in  whatever  way  seemed  to  them 
most  advisable.  As  to  the  questv>n  of  the 
amount  of  the  civil  list,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  look  for  illustration  or  example  to 
foreign  countries,   particularly  to  that 
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country  to  wliich  the  noble  earl  had  re* 
ferredy  alternately  distinguished  by  its  de- 
vptiofnto  monarchy,  and  its  repu|P»ance 
to  all  monarchical  goremment;  and  in 
which,  if  the  restoration  meant  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  government,  nothing 
could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  principle 
of  our  constitution.    It  was  to  these  prin- 
ciples that  he  wished  to  look,  and  not  to 
the  example  of  foreign  governmeutSji  With 
regard  to  the  principle  of  exonerating  the 
civil  list  from  certain  charges  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  civli  go- 
vernment of  the  country ;  it  was  what  he 
had  long  thought  expedient,  but  not  con- 
nected, as  it  now  was,  with  the  imposition 
of  an  additional  burthen  on  the  country. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  with  reference 
to  this  subject,  than  an  additional  burthen 
of  250,000/.  per  annum  was  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  public  fo^the  purpose  of  reitev- 
ing  the  ciyil  list.    He  could  have  wished 
Co  have  seen  tlie  same  principle  adopted, 
tu  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign.    When  the  income  of  the  civil  list 
wfla  then  fixed  at  800,00tf  .,  certain  here- 
ditary revenues  of  the  Crown  were  given 
up  in  return  for  that  grant  from  the  pub- 
lic ;  «nd  he  certainly  thought  it  -would 
have  been  only  a  proper  arrangement  if, 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  droits  of  ad- 
niralty  had  been  surrendered  in  conside- 
ration of  the  additional  sum  of  250,000/. 
now  imposed  upon  the  (Country.    With 
respect  to  those  droits,  he  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  Crown  was  not  entitled  to 
them,  but  its  title  was  only  the  same  as  to 
any  other  source  of  revenue,  subject  to 
the  control  of  parliament.     It  was  the 
same  as  the  prerogative  enjoyed  by  the 
Crown  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd  In  re- 
spect to  wards  and  liveries,  but  which  was 
formally  abandoned  in  consequence  of  its 
4>bjectionable  character.     The  droits  of 
the  admiralty,  might,  therefore,  have  been 
made  a  permanent  part  of  the  civil  list  re- 
venue, parliament  beine  under  the  obliga- 
tion   to  supply  any  deficiencies    which 
might  arise  in  them,  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment he  should  have  thought  more  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.    That 
there  ought  to  be  a  control  exercised  over 
the  civil  list  expenditure,  the  experience 
of  late  years  sufficiently  proved,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  did  not  see  any  great 
additional  security  in  the  proposed  nomi- 
natioD  of  an  auditor.    That  ofllcer  would 
have  the  power  to  send  for  papers  and 
examine  persons,  but  they  would  not  be 
aUe  10  examioe  those  responiiblt  indtri- 


duals  at  the  heads  of  the  different  depart- 
ments, who  could  alone  regulate  the  ex- 
penditure, and  keep  it  under.  The  only 
security  was  still  to  be  found,  as  before,  in 
the  subsequent  control  of  the  treasury; 
and  therefore,  the  present  bill  would  not, 
in  his  opinion,  remove  the  necessity  of 
parliamentary  interference  at  some  future 
period. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  perfectly  con- 
curred in  some  of  the  principles  which 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  noble  earl 
opposite,  but  what  he  complained  of  was, 
that  the  bill  was  at  variance  with  those 
principles,  and  still  more  at  variance  with 
the  statements  mad|&  by  the  npble  earl. 
With  respect  to  the  office  of  auditor, 
he  could  not  believe  that  it  would  be  found 
sufficient  to  check  all  the  abuses  in  the 
civil  list.  The  noble  earl  had  lalked  a 
great  deal>  about  the  surrender  of  fluc- 
tuating revenue  by  the  Crown,  when  the 
bargain  was  made  with  it,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the. present  reign;  but  he 
still  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  a 
fluctuating  revenue  to  an  extent  which 
was  never  contemplated  by  parliament,  and 
which  was  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous 
tendency  to  the  constitution.  The  droits  of 
admiralty  were,  in  Aict,  a  sort  of  bonus 
to  the  Crown  for  going  to  war  with  any 
power  in  Christendom;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  during  nearly  half  a 
century,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  this 
country,  contrary  to  the  established  usage, 
to  have  recourse  to  war,  without  any  pre- 
vious declaration,  thus  sweeping,  at  once, 
into  the  funds  of  the  civil  list,  a  larger  re- 
venue than  could  ever  have  been  con- 
templated by  parliament.  He  would 
undertake  to  prove  Uiat  the  expenditure 
of  the  civil  list,  including  the  exonera- 
tions which  had  been  sanctioned  at  diffe- 
rent times,  the  fluctuating  revenues,  and 
the  various  debts  paid  since  the  year  1760, 
amounted  to  three  times  the  sum  which 
parliament  contemplated  when  the  bargain 
was  made  with  the  Crown,  He  hoped, 
therefore,  they  should  hear  no  more  of 
the  hypocritical  pretensions  that  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  Crown  had  been  kept  under, 
and  that  the  increase  which  had  taken 
place  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
the  general  increase  in  every  article  of 
subsistence  or  of  use.  He  knew  not  why 
the  arbitrary  monarchies  of  the  continent 
should  be  adduced  as  an  example  for  this 
country  to  follow.  If  a  comparison  must 
be  instituted,  let  it  be  made  both  ways ; 
and  let  us  compare  our  expense  of  the 
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civil  list  with  that  incurred  by  the  united 
states  of  America.  But  nO|  that  parallel 
would  not  be  endured  for  a  moment.  God 
forbid  that  we,  who  were  not  republicansy 
should  compare  ourselves  with  a  repub* 
lican  government.  That  part  of  our  consti- 
tution, however,  which  was  our  greatest 
boast  and  strength — that  part  which  gave  iis 
all  our  influence  and  character  in  the  world* 
and  which  hadenabled  us  to  endure  and  per* 
form  what  we  had  endured  and  performed 
T^he  rnesQt  the  democratical  part — bore 
a  stronger  affinity  to  the  qualities  of  a  re- 
publican  government,  than  our  monarchical 
part  did  to  the  absolute  sovereignties  of 
Europe.  Upon  the  whole,  though  be 
concurred  in  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  he  did  not  approve  of  it  altogether.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  measure  of  fair  recipro* 
city  between  the  people  and  the  Crown. 

The  £arl  of  Harrowby  contended,  that 
potwithstandlnff  all  the  additional  grants 
and  aids  which  had  been  afforded  to  the 
chril  list  since  the  year  1760,  it  would  be 
found,  upon  an  accurate  inquiry,  that  its 
expenditure  fell  greatly  short  of  what  its 
income  would  have  been,  had  its  heredi^ 
tary  revenues  continued.  With  respect 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  droiu  of  the  ad- 
iniralty  operated  as  a  kind  of  bonus  to  the 
Crown  for  plunging  into  wars,  he  thoup;ht 
it  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  chimerical 
ground  of  alarm.  This  country  was 
guided  by  the  councils  of  responsible  mi- 
nisters, and  it  was  really  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  any  man  could  be  so  profligate 
and  mad  as  to  advise  his  sovereign  to  go  to 
war,  without  any  defensible  ground,  but 
the  vile  and  soraid  one  of  enriching  the 
civil  list 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  there  had 
not  been  a  single  instance,  he  believed, 
during  the  present  reign,  in  which  the 
customary  usage  of  a  declaration  of  war 
bad  been  resorted  to  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  The  infe^^ 
rence  from  that  fact  was,  he  thought  suffi*- 
ciently  obvious. 

The  Earl  of  Lii>erpool  said  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  parliament  which  made  the 
barsain  with  the  Crown  respecting  the 
civu  list,  in  1760,  contemplated  the  droits 
of  admiralty  as  a  part  of  its  revenues, 
for  they  were  then  in  the  middle  of  a  most 
expensive  war,  and  when  those  droits  were 
greater  in  amount  than  they  had  ever  been, 
except  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Nay,  in  the  course  of  the  war  parliament 
iroted  a  part  of  those  droiu  for  the  public 
Bervice,  but  aoaeasible  were  tbej  tbet  ibcgr 
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belonffed  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown^ 
that  they  afterwards  revoted  the  sum  back 
again.  The  noble  baron  had  talked  about 
comparing  the  civil  estppttditure  of  this 

fovernment  with  that  of  the  united  states 
le  was  ready  to  do  so;  for  it  happened 
that  some  years  ago,  upon  a  somewhat 
similar  discussion  in  the  iiouse  of  Com* 
mons,  he  had  collected  authentic  informa* 
tion  upon  the  subject,  and  though  he  ha4 
mblaid  the  memorandums  he  then  made,  jet 
he  could  venture  to  affirm  fromrecollectiOD, 
that  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  United  States  were  greater  than  those 
of  the  civil  government  of  this  country. 
At  the  peri<xl  to  which  he  alluded,  that 
expense  amounted  to  between  7  and 
800,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  ai|d  that 
with  a  population  of  not  more  thao  four 
or  fiye  millions^ 

Earl  Grosvenor  said  a  few  words  against 
the  offioe  of  auditor,  and  intimated  his  in]» 
tention  of  proposing  an  aniendment  upom 
that  part  (»  the  biU,  when  it  went  into  % 
committee* 
The  bill  was  then  read  «  seoood  ^me» 
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Writ.]  Mr.  Calcralit  presented  a  Peti« 
tion  from  the  freemen  of  Rochester,  re« 
specting  the  acceptance  of  the  place  of 
treasurer  of  Greenwich-hospital  by  one  of 
their  representatives,  sir  T»  B.  ThompsoD, 
They  considered  it  as  an  office  of  profit 
under  the  Crown,  which  rendered  their 
member*s  seat  void ;  and  they  prayed  for 
a  new  writ  for  that  city. 

Lord  CasUcreagh  contended,  that  after 
the  decision  of  the  House  on  this  subject, 
the  petition  could  not  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Cakraft  observed,  that  the  House 
had  not  come  to  a  decision^  as  the  previous 
question  was  adopted.  That  a  decisiop 
might  be  obtained,  he  would  make  a  ma« 
tion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Tierney  insisted  that  the  electors 
had  the  right  to  claimg  that  their  member 
should  be  sent  back  to  them.  He  hoped 
his  hon.  friend,  when  he  brought  forwai4 
his  motion,  would  shspe  it  so  as  to  force 
the  House  to  decide  whether  the  appoint- 
ment in  question  was  or  was  not  of  R  mi- 
litary or  naval  nature* 

Mr.  Cakraft  then  jave  notice,  that  4|d 
Wedncsdqr  be  woidiTmov^  for  e  sew  wr ji 
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for  Rochester.    The  petition  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

pETfTioK  FROM  M.  Prrrot.1  Mr. 
Brougham  said  he  held  in  his  hand  a  Peti- 
tion nom  a  person  named  Pierre  Damask 
Perroty  who  was  a  landholder  in  the  isle 
of  Prance.  He  complained  of  having  had 
his  house  surrpanded  by  a  body  of  armed 
tnen»  who  forced  him  on  board  a  ship,  and 
landed  him  in  England,  after  a  passage  of 
159  days,  during  which  time  he  was 
treated  like  a  prisoner,  without  any  charge, 
as  iar  as  he  knew,  beine  laid  against  him. 
On  arriring  in  England,  and  apply- 
ing to  goremment,  he  was  told  that 
there  was  no  charge  against  htm, 
and  he  might  return.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  to  suppose,  that  such  a  violent 
measure  would  have  been  adopted  with- 
out some  powerful  reason,  though  no 
cause  was  assigned  by  the  petitioner; 
but  however  this  might  be,  the  conduct  of 
the  government  at  home  towards  the  indi- 
tidual  seemed  as  extraordinary  as  that  of 
the  colonial  government  seemed  unjust 
and  outrageous*  When  he  first  beard  of 
the  circumstance,  he  asked  the  noble  lord 
opposite  for  information  upon  it,  but  had 
received  no  answer.  All  that  he  could 
learn  was,  that  this  person  had  combined 
with  others,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  island, 
in  a  tumultuous  measure  to  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  fVom  Maoagascar,  and 
out  of  this  arose  the  persecution  he  had 
experienced. 

The  petition  bein^  read, 

Mr.  uoulbum  said  it  was  unfortunate, 
that  from  the  long  period  since  the  ar- 
rival of  any  dispatcnes  from  the  isle  of 
France,  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
cause  of  this  individual's  deportation  could 
not  be  fully  communicated.  Tlie  only 
information  that  had  been  received  on 
the  subject  was  contained  in  a  dispatch 
firom  governor  Farquhar,  which  discloaed 
enougn  perhaps  to  justify  his  interference. 
It  appeared,  that  the  British  government 
Ht  the  Maurithis  had  last  jear  established 
a  redstry  of  slaves.  An  insurrection  had 
broken  out  on  this  sublect  at  the  isle  of 
France,  and  it  happened  that  at  Uiis  mo- 
Ment  a  commissioner  arrived,  who  had 
been  sent  out  by  Buonaparte  after  his 
retnm  from  Elba,  who  intended  to  avail 
khnsetf  of  the  tumult,  to  convert  what 
wu  an  opposition  to  the  registry  bBl,  nito 
an  opposition  to  the  government.  The 
lasorrectlon  ftt  laat  got  to  such  a  head, 
that  die  troops  were  cdled  opon  ta  act 


When  it  appeared  that  this  M.  Perrot 
bad  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
affair,  the  governor,  by  the  advice  of  the 
council,  had  thought  it  ri^ht  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  by 
shipping  them  for  England^  Since  the 
petitioner  had  stated  his  case,  he  had  been 
ordered  to  return  to  his  famUy,  and  was 
provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  shipping  back.  Every  syllable  of  bis 
complamt,  respecting  the  severity  of  bis 
treatment  on  board  ship,  had  been  con- 
tradicted. 

Mr.  Baring  did  not  think  it  had  been 
shown,  that  tne  best  line  had  been  adopted 
which  the  case  required.  The  best  proof 
that  there  was  no  serious  charge  against 
the  petitioner  was,  that  he  was  ordered  to 
be  sent  back.  The  liberties  of  the  people 
of  the  new  colonies  we  had  acquired,  were 
subject  to  the  simple  will  of  the  respec- 
tive governors,  and  therefore  the  question, 
as  to  what  sort  of  government  these  coloniea 
should  be  under,  was  worthy  of  the  early  at- 
tention of  the  House.  He  maintained  that 
the  governor  of  the  isle  of  France  had, 
by  his  conduct  to  the  petitioner,  exposed 
hhnself  to  an  action  for  damages.  Enor- 
mous exactions,  he  understooo,  had  been 
practised  upon  the  people  and  property  of 
that  island,  by  the  mere  fiat  of  the  go- 
vernor; a  circumstance  which  deserved 
the  decisive  interposition  of  the  House. 

Sir  5.  RomiUy  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  governor  against  the 
petitioner  were  most  uniusitfiable.  Were 
there  no  laws  in  the  island,  that  he  was 
sent  a  prisoner  to  a  country  where  he  had 
no  friends  or  connexions  whatever?  It 
was  not  made  out  that  this  person  was 
acting  in  the  insurrection,  and  therelbre 
if  a  man  was  to  be  suffered  to  be  thus  in- 
jured with  impunity,  he  would  say,  that 
the  House  was  entirely  insensible  to  the 
liberties  of  British  subjects  abroad.  He 
thought  the  case  in  question  was  a  very 
serious  one  indeed. 

Mr.  Ponnniy  desired  to  know,  if  this 
person  was  actually  engaged  in  the  insur- 
rection against  the  ^ovemmcoti  why  pre- 
ceedings  were  not  instituted  against  fiim 
there?  For  what  purpose  should  tmr  go- 
vernment order  mm  to  go  back  to  tbe 
island  ?  Why  was  he  not  tried  there,  or 
sent  here  with  such  chains  agamst  him 
as  might  cause  an  mvestigation  into  his 
conduct  ? 

^  Mr.  Broufham  thought,  from  what  had 
transphed,  trat  this  case  had  assumed  a 
tnore  seiioas  itaipe  than  it  bad  at  fiiat  ap- 
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peared  in.  This  person  had  suffered  a 
severe  punbhment  before  any  trial;  and 
the  only  question  was,  whether  the  state 
of  the  island  authorized  such  conduct  as 
had  been  adopted  towards  him  ?  Was  it  to 
be  taken  up  as  a  principle  that  our  go- 
vernors of  distant  colonies  were  to  send 
home  persons,  at  their  mere  will  or  plea* 
sure;  and  that  they  were  then  to  be 
simply  ordered  back  again,  without  any 
charges  appearing  against  them  i 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Irish  Grand  Jury  Presxntments.3 
Mr.  Cooper  after  a  few  preliminary  ob- 
serfations,  in  the  course  of  which  he  com- 
mented upon  the  report  which  a  com- 
mittee had  drawn  upon  this  subject,  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  consolidate, 
amend,  and  reduce  into  one,  all  the  acts 
relative  to  the  mode  of  raising  money  by 
grand  jury  presentments  in  Ireland.  He 
stated  It  to  be  his  intention  not  ta  press 
the  bill  during  the  present  session.  A 
long  conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which,  sir  J.  Newport,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  and  sir  H.  Parnell,  urged 
the  necessity  of  a  bill,  even  in  the  present 
session,  which  sl^ould  place  the  tax  levied 
by  these  assessments  under  proper  con- 
trol. On  ttiese  grounds  sir  H.  Parnell 
moved,  that  the  words  '*  consolidating," 
and  <*  reducing  into  one,"  be  left  out  of 
the  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving 
only  the  word  **  amending."  Mr.  \esey 
Fitzgerald  acknowledged  the  utility  of 
some  immediate  measure,  but  was  un- 
willing to  take  the  subject  out  of  the 
bands  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Peel  pro- 
posed that  two  bills  should  be  brought  in, 
the  one  for  consdidating,  &c.  and  the 
other  for  amending,  so  as  to  sive  the 
power  of  immediate  control.  The  latter 
bill  might  pass  this  session,  and  the  former 
be  postponed  to  the  next  The  Speaker  sub- 
mitted, that  in  point  of  form  two  bills  could 
not  concurrently  pass  through  the  House, 
both  professing  tnesame  objects,,  thoush 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  one  than  the 
other:  besides,  the  consolidating  act  could 
not  include  the  one  that  was  contempora- 
neous with  it.  After  some  farther  con- 
irersatioD,  sir  H.  Parnell's  amendment  was 
carried,  and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  con- 
sented to  bring  in  a  bill  with  the  title  thus 
altered. 

Roman  Catholic  Qxtxstiok.]  Qir 
Hcnr^  PamcU  rosC;  pursuant  to  nottcfi 
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to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  thoss 
petitions  frofn  the  Roman  Catholics  oL 
Ireland,  which  he  had  presented.  He 
said  those  petitions  contained  the  prayer 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catho* 
lies,  including  all  the  Catholic  clergy;, 
that  they  were  unlike  the  petitions  usuaUy 
presented  to  the  House,  because  they 
belonged  rather  to  a  whole  people,  thaa 
to  some  particular  class  of  persons  seekine 
some  advantage  of  a  private  or  personu 
consideration.  If  it  was  true,  tnat  the 
population  of  Ireland  exceeded  six  mil- 
lions, the  number  of  those  who  were  im- 
mediately interested  in  these  petitions, 
could  not  be  less  than  between  four  and 
five  millions.  As  their  grievance  was  ex- 
clusion from  the  constitution  and  their 
prayer  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  he  could  not  conceive  how  a' 
stronger  claim  could  exist  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  than  this  claim 
which  was  now  made  upon  it  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  mo- 
tion which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
House  by  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr. 
Grattan)  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him 
at  this  time  to  press  the  House  to  come 
to  a  further  decision  upon  the  general 
question  of  emaneipation ;  this  had  been 
so  recently  discussed  and  decided  upon, 
he  felt  it  could  answer  no  good  purpose, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  conceived  it 
might  injure  the  question  very  considera- 
bly again  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  it.  In  respect,  therefore,  to  the 
claims  of  the  CaUioHcs  to  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, and  to  be  eliffible  to  fill  those  offices 
of  the  state,  which  were  offices  of  great 

goHtical  influence,  he  should  not  now 
ring  them  under  discuuion.  But,  in 
order  that  these  important  objects  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  he  wished  to  give  the 
House^o  understand,  that  he  should  call 
upon  it  to  take  them  into  its  consideration 
early  in  the  next  session^  He  would,  for 
that  purpose,  be  present  at  the  opening  o( 
it,  and  on  the  first  day  he  would  give  no- 
tice of  a  motion  for  the  complete  emanci- 
pation of  the  Catholics,  and  also  for  calling 
over  the  House  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
debate.  The  interval  could  not  be  better 
occupied,  than  by  diligently  examining 
into  all  the  details  belonging  to  this  most 
important  question.  The  result  of  such 
an  inquiry  would  be  a  conviction^  that  the 
disorders  which  prevail  in  Ireland  cannot 
be  remedied  by  any  other  measure  than 
that  of  a  complete  repeal  of  the  penal 
code.    The  systcin  of  military  gorcrnment 
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which  mm  exiited  kberei  could  never 
conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people  to 
the  state,  though  it  might  produce  a 
temporary  suspension  of  outrage  and  dis* 
tucbance :  nothing  but  a  complete  parti- 
cipation of  the  whole  constitution  can  re- 
form or  tranquillize  that  country.  He 
hoped  ministers  would  at  length  make  the 
Catholic  question  a  cabinet  question.  He 
found,  on  looking  into  the  correspondence 
which  took  place  in  1812,  between  lord 
Liverpool  and  lord  Wellesley  on  the  sub- 
ject of  forming  a  new  administration, 
after  the  death,  of  Mr.  Perceval,  that  lord 
Liverpool  rested  the  opposition  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  the  very  same  who 
now  form  the  cabinet*  upon  three  grounds, 
—1st,  The  conduct  and  temper  which  the 
£oman  Catholics  have  been  induced  to 
manifest.  2dly,  The  principle  upon  which 
the  question  has  been  brought  forward. 
3dly»  The  circumstances  of  Europe.  In 
respect  to  the  first  objection,  the  conduct 
ana  temper  of  the  Catholics,  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  since  1812.  No 
•peeches  and  no  resolutions  had  appeared 
to  draw  down  upon  them  any  complaint. 
They  had  themselves  proposed  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  those  wno  desire  further 
ecclesiastical  securities,  to  ask  the  pope 
to  surrender  all  influence  in  the  appoint*- 
ment  of  bishops,  by  rendering  the  nomi- 
nation of  each  new  bishop  wholly  do- 
mestic. But  if  the  conduct  and  temper 
of  the  Catholics  were  not  yet  such  as 
every  one  can  approve  of,  ought  that  to 
be  a  reason  for  the  cabinet  refusing  to 
listen  to  their  claims  ?  If  it  was  right  it 
should  be  so,  the  prospect  of  any  settle- 
ment would  be  utterly  hopeless.  For  how 
as  it  possible  to  expect  an  effectual  change, 
while  it  is  refused  even  to  inquire  into  die 
nature  of  their  grievances  ?  In  respect  to 
the  second  objection,  made  by  lord  Liver- 
pool, the  principle  on  which  the  question 
bad  been  brought  forward,  namely,  the 
principle  that  the  Catholics  demanded 
concessions  as  a  matter  of  right,  this  can 
no  longer  be  urged,  as  such  a  principle 
is  not  set  forth  either  by  them,  or  those 
who  in  this  House  advocate  their  cause. 
As  to  the  third  objection,  the  circum- 
stances of  Europe,  this  has  wholly  disap- 
peared. It  follows,  therefore,  that  ac- 
cording to  lord  Liverpoors  own  showing, 
there  does  not  exist  at  this  time  .anv  one 
of  those  objections  which  induced  him 
and  bis  colleagues,  in  1812,  to  withhold 
their  consent  to  the  Catholic  cLiims.  This 
being  the  case,  is  not  the  conduct  of  mi* 
(VOL.  XXXIV. ) 


nisters  deserving  of  censure,  for  suffering 
this  session  to  pass  over  without  any 
symptom  of  ever  having  bestowed  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  on  this  question,  and 
that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  very  first*sub- 
ject  that  was  brought  before  the  House  in 
this  session,  was  the  complete  failure  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Irish  government  to 
check  the  progress  of  secret  associations 
and  open  disturbance  which  prevailed  in 
Ireland*  It  was  much  to  be  desired  that 
some  e^cplanation  should  be  given  by  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  of  what  were  the 
opinions  ot  ministers  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  question.  Tne  agi- 
tation which'  prevailed  in  Ireland  was 
greater  than  ever  was  before  known.  If 
ministers  would  give  their  support  to  a  bill 
for  granting  the  subordinate  concessions, 
they  would  do  a  great  deal  towards  ap- 
peasing this  aeitation.  The  noble  lord 
has  said,  that  the  success  of  the  Catholics 
was  altogether  in  their  own  hands ;  but  to 
make  them  feel  this  to  be  the  case,  some* 
thins  more  was  wanting  than  the  assertion 
of  the  noble  lord.  The  Catholics  will 
judge  from  the  votes  of  the  House  upon 
the  probability  of  succeding  in  their  ob« 
ject,  and  if  they  see  refusal  follow  refusal 
to  entertain  their  claims,  they  will  becoma 
more^  and  more  discontented.  It  wae 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  counteract- 
ing the  ill  effects  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
Catholics,  of  allowing  the  session  to  close 
without  doing  something  for  them,  that  be 
proposed  a  bill  should  pass,  for  giving 
them  the  subordinate  concessions.  Even 
these  would  be  received  with  gratitude, 
and  would  be  considered  as  a  pledge  of 
the  favourable  disposition  of  parliament  to 
^ive  them  further  relief.  He  felt  himself 
in  a  situation  to  propose  such  a  measure^ 
with  every  expectation  of  the  support  of 
the  House,  in  consequence  of  the  admis- 
sions that  those  members  who  had  been 
the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  Catho- 
lics had  made,  of  the  expediency  and 
safety  of  such  a  measure.  He  alluded  to 
the  opinions  of  sir  William  Scott,  sir  John 
Nichol,  Mr.  Yorke,and  the  Speaker ;  par- 
ticularly of  the  latter,  who  had  said,  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  181S,  that  <f  what  he 
contended  for  was,  that  we  ought  still  to 
withhold  from  the  Roman  Catholics  all 
capacity  of  political  power  and  jurisdiction 
but  at  Uie  same  time  widely  and  liberallj 
to  lay  open  before  them  the  field  of  profi- 
table and  honourable  reward  for  oistin* 
guished  exertions  and  services ;  and  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  to  render  their  legal  tolera- 
(3  T) 
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tion  complete.''  With  this  aathority  in  fa- 
vour of  the  object  he  had  in  view,  he 
should  propose  to  the  House  certain 
resolutions,  which,  if  agreed  to,  would 
form  the  subject-matter  of  a  bill  for  gran- 
ting those  concessions,  which  the  Speaker 
had  said  ought  to  be  widely  and  liberally 
granted.  The  first  resolution  goes  to  de- 
clare the  expediency  of  granting  the  offi- 
ces of  teller  and  cashier  of  the  exchequer, 
or  auditor-genefal,  vice-treasurer,  postmas- 
ter-general, Serjeant  at  law,  attorney  and 
solicitor  general,  king's  counsel,  master  in 
chancery,  master  and  lieutenant-general 
of  the  ordnance,  generals  on  the  staff, 
sheriff  and  sub-sheriff,  and  all  offices  of 
corporations.  This  resolution  would  open 
to  the  Irish  Catholics  several  legal  offices. 
It  would  open  the  army  to  every  office 
fout  that  of  commander  of  the  forces.  It 
would  open  .all  the  revenue  offices  and  all 
corporation  offices.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  produce  cases  to  prove,  that  every 
existing  restriction  has  been  the  source  of 
great  grievance  to  individuals ;  but  to  do 
BO  would  be  going  too  much  at  length  into 
the  question.  One  which  had  lately  hap- 
pened was  sufficient  to  give  the  House 
some  idea  of  the  operation  of  these  penal 
disqualifications.  A  Catholic  in  the  seaser- 
Tice  had  been  recommended  for  promo- 
tion for  his  gallant  conduct,  and  he  was 
nominated  as  master  and  commander. 
When  he  wished  to  take  the  benefit  of  his 
promotion,  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the 
•atbs  of  qualification,  and  not  choosing  to 
ftbandon  his  religion,  he  lost  his  rank. 
This  gentleman  had  two  brothers  killed 
fighting  in  §pain. — The  next  resolution 
went  to  relieve  Catholics  from  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  the  qualifying  oaths  of  1773 
ftnd  1793,  as  the  condition  of  voting  at 
elections  for  members  of  parliament,  a 
xn)ndition  which  operated  as  a  great  vexa- 
tion to  them,  without  conferring  a  single 
advantage  to  the  state.  The  next  resolu- 
tion was,  to  relieve  Catholics  from  taking 
these  oaths  as  a  qualification  for  purchas- 
ing or  disposing  of  landed  property.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  no  Catholic  can  ao- 
quire  or  dispose  of  any  property  in  land, 
except  at  a  rack-rent  for  a  lease  of  31 
years,  unless  he  takes  these  oaths.  If  he 
should  make  a  purchase,  or  a  will,  and 
have  omitted  to  take  them  either  through 
Ignorance,  or  from  being  incapable  through 
Sflness  of  going  into  the  public  court,  where 
they  arerequired  to  be  taken,  or  even  ifafter 
having  taken  them^  heshould  lose  bis  cer- 
tificate of  having  done  so,  any  member  of 
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his  familv  who  chooses  to  confisrm,  may 
file  a  bill  in  chancery,  and  possess  himself 
of  the  property.  This  actually  happened 
in  the  case  of  a  Mr.  M*£voy.  The  total 
absence  of  all  necessity  for  continuing 
such  a  restriction  on  the  right  over  pro- 
perty) must  show  the  expediency  of  re- 
movmg  it. — The  next  resolution  enables 
Catholics  to  make  charitable  donations  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  chapels,  priests, 
and  schools.  This  they  cannot  now  do, 
as  all  such  donations  are  held  to  be  for 
superstitious  uses,  and,  as  such,  are  seised 
upon  by  the  commissioners  of  charitable 
bequests,  and  applied  to  other  charitable 
purposes.  The  impolicy  and  injustice  of 
such  a  prohibition  is  too  palpable  to  re- 
quire any  comment.  The  two  remaining 
resolutions  go  to  give  protection  to  Catho- 
lic priests  and  their  congregations,  from 
disturbance  during  divine  service ;  and  to* 
protect  Catholic  soldiers  from  being  com- 
pelled to  attend  Protestant  places  of  wor- 
ship— two  objects  particularly  recommen- 
ded by  the  authority  of  the  Speaker. 
Should  these  resolutions  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House,  a  further  resolution 
will  be  necessary  to  place  the  English  Ca- 
tholics in  eyery  respect  on  a  footing  with 
the  Irish  Catholics.  If  a  bill  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  this  session  founded  on 
these  resolutions,  a  great  extent  of  prac- 
tical relief  will  be  conceded  to  the  Catho- 
lics. They  will  feel  grateful  for  the  favour 
conferred  on  them  ;  they  will  regard  the 
government  and  parliament  as  their  sin- 
cere friends ;  and  instead  of  looking  at  the 
question  of  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
with  a  suspicion  and  a  prejudice  *wfaich 
does  not  allow  them  even  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  the  meaning  and  plan  of 
these  arrangements,  they  will  calmly  exa- 
mine them,  and  ultimately  accede  to  them, 
if  these  arrangements,  shall  be  wholly 
free  from  a  tendency  to  injure  their  civil 
liberty  or  their  religion.  Sir  Henry  then 
proposed  his  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Ped  begged  that  the  standing  or- 
der might  be  read,  by  which  it  was  declar« 
ed,  that  no  bill  which  went  to  make  an  al- 
teration in  the  religion  of  the  country, 
should  be  discussed  in  that  House  until 
the  proposition  had  been  first  considered 
by  a  committee,  or  agreed  toby  the  House. 
— ^This  beins  done. 

The  i^a^frsaid,  that  in  matters  of  this 
nature  it  was  the  practice  to  begin  with  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House ;  at  Che 
same  time  he  did  not  know  that  any  faon. 
member  was  precluded  from  moving  ab- 
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ttract  resolutions;  but  certainly  no  bill  I 
could  be  introduced  without  the  sanction 
of  a  committee. 

Sir  //.  Pamell  wasperfeotly  aware  that 
if  it  bad  been  a  general  measure  for  Ca- 
tfiolic  emancipation,  it  ought  to  be  refer- 
red to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House ; 
but  by  submitting  only  these  concessions, 
he  considered  himself  justified  in  making 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Beti  was  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  resolution  came  within  the 
•pirit  of  the  standing  order.  The  hon. 
baronet  seemed  to  think  that  he  could 
carry  his  resolutions  by  piece-meal»  but  it 
was  impossible  to  put  such  a  construction 
on  the  order  of  the  House. 

Sir  i/.  Pamell  apprehended  that  he 
was  not  so  much  mistaken  in  point  of  form 
as  seemed  to  be  imagined.  Several  acts 
had  been  passed  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons^  which  was  goyemed  by  the 
aane  rules  as  the  English  and  that  House 
had  always  allowed  bills  of  this  nature  to 
be  brought  in  without  previous  inquiry  by 
a  committee. 

Lord  CatUereagh  said,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel,  that  in   thus    bringing   the 

auestion  forward  the  hon.  baronet  could 
o  it  no  good.  If  under  such  auspices  he 
could  reconcile  it  to  his  own  feelings  to 
proceed*  such  a  course  would  be  abhor- 
rent to  the  feelings  of  those  who  usually 
acted  with  him»  and  to  others  who  felt  as 
anxious  on  this  question  as  the  hon.  baro- 
net himself  could  do.  He  trusted  he 
would  feel  that  to  persevere  would  be  to 
sacrifice  the  real  interests  of  the  question 
to  what  he  might  regard  as  his  own  coo- 
aistency,  though  surely  that  could  not 
really  be  consistency  which  at  all  made 
agmnst  those  of  whom  he  had  so  long  been 
the  advocate.  He  would  put  it  to  the 
hon.  baronet,  if  many  of  the  friends  to  this 
question  had  not  withdrawn  themselves  on 
account  of  the  course  which  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  take  i  and  he  would 
ask  if  it  was  dealing  candidly  by  the 
House  thus  to  bring  this  great  question 
into  discussion  piece-meal  i  He  was  not 
prepared  to  oppose  those  concessions 
which  had  been  called  for,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  safer  himself  to  be 
dragged  in  to  support  every  indiscreet,  mo- 
tion which  might  be  brought  forward  con- 
nected with  it.  The  imprudent  motion  of 
the  hon.  baronet  he  thought  likely  to  do 
great  mjuiy  to  the  cause,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  give  it  his  support.  He  put  it 
to  the  hoi*  barosieti  if  by  persevenng  in 
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his  motion  he  could  hope  to  serve  the 
Catholics  when  it  was  seen  that  his  own 
political  friends  were  absent  to  avoid  be- 
ing placed  in  that  dilemma  which  would 
leave  them  no  choice  but  to  vote  against 
his  motion,  or  to  do  that  which  would  not 
serve  the  Catholics.  He  hoped  the  hon* 
baronet  would  not  persevere  in  his  pre- 
sent motion  as  it  was  obviously  the  inter- 
est of  the  quesion  that  he  should  abandon 
it. 

Sir  //.  Pamell  said,  that  the  opinion  o 
the  noble  lord  placed  this  question  entirely 
on  a  different  footing.  The  noble  lord 
had  stated  that  he  could  not  support  the 
motion,  which  deprived  him  of  the  hopes 
of  success.  He  was  placed  in  a  situation 
to  which  every  person  who  felt  anxious  to 
discharge  his  public  duty  was  always  liable. 
The  petition  which  he  had  presented  could 
not  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland:  and  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  at^ 
tend  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  which 
they  had  expressed.  He  was  persuaded 
that  there  was  no  other  way  of  succeeding 
in  this  great  question,  than  by  bringing  it 
repeatedly  before  parliament.  With 
respect  to  the  temper  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  irritation  would  subside,  when  no^ 
thing  occurred  but  refusal  after  refusal, 
to  take  their  claims  into  consideration. 
He  had  been  anxious  at  all  times  to  sup* 
port  their  interests  to  the  best  of  his  power; 
but,  after  the  opinions  which  the  noble 
lord  had  expressed,  he  thought  it  his  dutj 
to  withdraw  his  resolutions. 

Scotch  Distillbribs.]  The  Heusn 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  Scotch  Distillery  acts, 

The  Chancdlar  of  the  Exchequer  said^ 
that  illicit  distillation  had,  of  late  years 
been  carried  on  to  a  most  mischievous  eiu 
tent,  and  that  this  was  very  much  to  bn 
attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  spirit 
produced  firom  the  regular  distilleries* 
The  plan  which  he  intended  to  submit  to 
the  committee  consisted  of  regulation  and 
reduction  of  duty.  For  this  purpose  be 
intended  to  encourage  the  use  of  small 
stills  of  40  gallons.  By  this  means,  espe* 
daily  in  the  Highlands,  where  illicit  di^ 
tillation  chiefly  prevailed,  a  palatable  spi- 
rit might  be  produced  in  tlie  legal  way, 
and  illicit  distillation  efiectualiv  prevented. 
A  boundary  had  been  esublished  for  the 
Highkods,  within  which  the  distillery  duty 
was  lower;  but  with  this  regulation,  that 
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none  of  the  spirit  distilled  within  the  high- 
land boundary  shoidd  be  transported  to 
the  Lowlands.  But  he  now  intended  to 
abolish  this  line  entirely,  and  to  reduce 
the  duty  from  SO  to  25  per  cent.  The 
duty  on  spirits  was  at  present  85.  4^.  per 
gallon,  and  this  he  should  propose  to  re- 
duce to  6s.  M*  per  gallon,  namely,  8</.  per 
£Uon  on  the  wash,  and  9i/.  on  the  spirit. — 
e  then  moved— <<  That  the  present  du- 
ties on  spirits  distilled  in  Scothind,  do 
cease  and  determine." 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  said,  that  as  much  diffi- 
culty would  exist  in  collecting  a  duty  of 
61. 4^.  as  a  duty  of  9#.  It  was  almost  in- 
credible the  extent  to  which  illicit  distil- 
lation in  Scotland  had  gone.  He  had 
spoken  with  a  gentleman  who  was  owner 
of  an  island  to  the  north  of  the  Head  of 
Kintyre.  That  island  he  had  disposed  of, 
and  the  reason  he  assigned  for  doing  so 
was,  because  it  was  filled  with  the  nests  of 
illicit  distillers,  who  destroyed  his  young 
plantations,  and  whom  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  dislodge.  Those  persons  would 
not  be  willing  to  pay  6«.  4</.  per  gallon  for 
apiritSi  on  which  they  at  present  paid  no 
duty.  This  being  the  case,  he  thought 
Che  plan  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
lend  to  disarrange  the  distillery  regula- 
tions throughout  the  country,  without  at 
mXI  benefitting  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Finlay  approved  of  the  proposition 
of  doing  away  the  line  between  the  High- 
lands  and  Lowlands.  The  proposed  regu- 
lations would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  consumer  from  dealing  with  the  illicit 
distiller.  He  conceived,  however,  that 
the  duty  of  65.  4^.  was  too  great.  In  time 
•uch  a  duty  might  be  collected ;  but  at 
present  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible. 
It  was  futile  to  think  that  illicit  distillation 
could  be  put  down  at  once  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  sen.  stated  the  universal 
prevalence  of  illicit  distillation,  and  its  la- 
mentable efiects  on  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  by  living  in  opposition  to 
Jaw,  learned  to  despise  it.  The  legal  dis- 
tiller ought  to  be  encouraged  in  order  to 
check  this  evil,  and  that  could  only  be 
done  bv  lowering  the  duly.  The  gentle- 
men of  Scotland  wished  to  put  down  this 
•ystera,  but  were  persuaded  that  the  only 
means  was  to  lower  the  duty. 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  argued  in  favour  of  a 
xeductton  of  the  duty  to  5s.  per  gallon. 
He  drew  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  de- 
teriorated state  of  morals  in  the  high- 
lands, arising  from  the  use  of  ardent  tpints, 
ud  contrasted  k  with  the  morality  and 
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good  order  which,  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  illicit  distillation,  had  prevailed 
there. 

Alderman  C.  Smith  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  duty  proposed. 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  contended,  that 
the  proposed  reduction  of  duty  would  be 
sufficient.  It  would  be  in  fact  a  reduction 
to  5s.  9d,  He  should  on  his  part  propose 
to  take  off  from  the  Irish  duty  6d,  per  gal- 
lon, because  the  Irish  duty  could  not,  un- 
der the  articles  of  the  union,  be  higher 
than  the  Scotch.  He  was  aware  that  the 
difierence  of  strength  was  considerable, 
and  that  made  the  duty,  as  calculated  by 
his  right  hon.  friend,  tne  same  as  the  duty 
in  Ireland :  still  it  was  a  matter  of  calcu- 
lation, and  he  would  not  have,  even  in 
semblance,  a  higher  rate  in  Ireland  than 
existed  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  He 
considered  that  provision  of  the  treaty  of 
union  as  its  most  vital  enactment,  with 
regard  to  Scotland  it  could  not.be  said  that 
the  proposition  was  not  a  very  fiivourable 
one.  Let  it  not  be  too  sanguinely  expect- 
ed, however,  that  low  dutfes  alone  would 
be  sufficient.  He  was  not  paradoxical 
enough  to  assert  that  they  would  increasa 
the  evil ;  but  this  he  recollected,  that  in 
Ireland  they  had  been  tried,  and  had  not 
diminished  it.  A  right  hon.  friend  of  hia 
(Mr.  Foster}  had  been  persuaded  to  con- 
sent to  a  similar  measure  in  Ireland.  The 
duty  was  reduced  to  2s.  6d.  a  gallon  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  illicit  dis- 
tillation ;  yet  it  was  proved  that  the  prac- 
tice never  prevailed  so  extensively  as  at 
the  very  time  that  the  duty  was  so  low- 
ered. 

Mr. «/.  P.  Grant  said,  that  spirits  wera 
selling  for  65.  per  gallon  in  Scotland,  being 
somewhat  less  than  the  duty  proposed  to 
be  levied.  How  then  was  it  possit^e^  to 
decrease  the  consumption  of  illicit  spirits, 
when  it  was  now  solo  at  a  price  less  than 
the  duty  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
proposed  ?  The  morals  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  ruined  by  the  intemperata 
use  of  spirits.  At  one  meeting  of  magis- 
trates, no  less  than  1,800  persons  wera 
brought  up  to  be  fined  for  carrying  on  il- 
licit distillation. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
proposed  his  second  Resolution,  viz.  **  That 
a  duty  of  eightpence  be  charged  on  every 
gallon  of  wash,  made  from  malt,  &c.  for 
the  manufacture  of  spirits  in  Scotland  ;*' 
which  was  agreed  to.  He  nest  propoaad 
^w  That  a  duty  of  SM.  be^chargad  on 
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every  gallon  of  ipirits,  1-lOth  above  hy- 
drometer proof,  maoufactured  for  con- 
lumption  in  Scotland/*  which  was  altfo 
agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 
Friday^  June  7* 

Abdt's  Divorce  BitL.]  The  Houie 
having  reiolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
sir  William  Abdy's  Divorce  Bill, 

The  Earl  ali  Lauderdale  moved  the  in- 
sertion of  a  clause  to  make  a  provision  of 
50tf*  per  annum  for  lady  Abdy  for  life, 
the  fortune  she  brought  her  husband  hav- 
log  been  10,0002. 

The  Lord  Chanedhr  could  not  consent 
to  SOOL^  and  thought  4002.  would,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  enough. 

The  £arl  of  Lauderdale  agreed  to  insert 
4002.  instead  of  500/. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said,  that  sir  Wil- 
liam Abdy  thought  5002.  enough. 

It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  clause 
should  pass  the  committee  with  4002.,  sub- 
ject to  future  discussion. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  then  moved  to 
strike  out  the  last  clause,  prohibiting  lady 
Abdy  and  lord  C.  Bentinck  from  inter- 
marrying. His  lordship  observed,  that  the 
principle  of  the  standing  order  requiring  a 
clause  to  this  effect  to  be  inserted  in  all 
divorce  bills,  had,  since  its  establishment, 
been  only  acted  upon  once,  in  a  case 
where,  from  relationship,  the  intermar- 
riage of  the  parties  would  have  been  ille- 
gal,  and  that  in  every  other  case  the  clause 
ad  been  struck  out.  He  saw  no  circum- 
stances in  the  present  case  which  called 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  a  clause,  or 
that  this  case  should  be  rendered  an  ex- 
ception to  the  number  of  those  in  which 
Che  clause  had  been  dispensed  with. 

Lord  KenyoHf  on  the  contrary,  thought 
that  the  circumstances  of  this  case  requir- 
ed the  enactment  of  such  a  clause,  as  the 
inducement  held  out  to  lady  Abdy  was  a 
subsequent  marriage,  and  the  interests  of 
morality  required  that  such  induceoMnts 
should  be  rendered  unavailing. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  also  thought  that 
morality  required  the  enforcement  of  this 
clause. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  contended,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  this  case  that  ought 
to  render  it  an  exception  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  House  regarding  dit orce 
bilb,  particularly,  as  the  inducement  al- 
luded to  was  held  out  after  the  seduc- 
tion had  taken  place. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
object  of  the  standing  order,  with  regard 
to  clauses  of  this  description  was,  to  dis« 
arm  the  temptation  to  adultery  in  the 
woman  from  the  expectation  of  a  subse* 
quent  marriage,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  how  far  that  House,  by,  in  every 
instance  save  one,  rejecting  a  clause  of 
this  description,  might  not  themselves  have 
contributed  to  that  temptation  which  the 
principle  of  the  standing  order  went  to  dis- 
arm. Hedid  not  believe  it  originally  was  th* 
intention  of  pariiament  that  the  offending 
parties  should  intermarry,  and  it  was  to  be 
observed  that  there  was  a  clause  in  divorce 
bills  to  enable  the  husband  to  marry  again^ 
but  nothing  was  enacted  with  respect  to 
the  divorced  wife,  nor  had  any  oeoisioii 
ever  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  legality 
of  the  marriage  of  a  wife  so  divorced.  Hie 
thought  that  the  drcumsunces  of  this 
cue  called  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
clause  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
omit. 

The  question  was  put  that  the  clause 
iroposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
ill,  when  the  chairman  declared  the  Not- 
Contents  had  it.  No  division  took  place, 
but  lord  Kenyon  gave  notice  that  he 
should  move  on  the  third  reading  to  re- 
insert the  clause* 
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SiLVBR  COINAOB  BiLL.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  complained  that  this 
bill  had  been  brought  forward  without 
sufficient  information  on  the  subject  having 
been  affi>rded  to  the  House.  He  com- 
plained of  the  great  inconveniences  which 
the  public  would  be  subjected  to,  and  of 
the  large  profits  which  the  bank  unfairly 
derhred  from  the  issue  of  their  tokens,  ft 
was  desirable  that  it  should  be  known 
what  was  ultimately  to  be  done  with  these 
tokens.  He  had  not  heard  how  the  old 
coin  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the  new; 
but  particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
protect  the  public  from  any  difficulty  that 
might  arise.  He  thought  every  man 
ousht  to  be  enabled  to  effect  this  exchange 
at  his  own  door,  without  beiinp  exposed  to 
either  trouble  or  expense.  Bluch  distress 
had  been  experienced  already,  in  conse- 
quence of  old  silver  having  been  refused, 
a  great  portion  of  which  was  in  such  a 
state*  that  he  did  net  know  bow  it  was 
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paisible  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
bad  e?er  been  issued  by  the  mint,  and  this 
he  apprehended  would  be  particularly  felt 
whenever  the  time  arrived  for  exchanging 
the  old  for  the  new, 

Mr.  Rose  agreed  tliat  there  would  be 
Much  inconvenience  attendant  on  callmg 
in  the  old  silver  coin ;  but  this  was  an  in- 
convenience which  must  be  encountered 
at  some  time  or  other.  As  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  detecting  bad  silver,  he  believed 
it  would  not  be  found  so  great  as  the 
noble  lord  imagined.  There  were  persons 
connected  with  the  mint  who  could  dis- 
tinguish the  good  from  the  bad  with  great 
accuracy. 

Mr.  K  Lffnis  was  satisfied  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  coinage  in  gold  of 
twenty  shilling  pieces.  It  had  been  argued 
against  this,  that  it  would  become  neces- 
aary  to  re-coin  all  the  guineas.  The  num*- 
ber  of  these  now  in  the  country  bad  been 
estimated  at  half  a  million.  Great  incon- 
Tenience  could  not  be  anticipated  from 
the  re-coinage  of  these.  The  public  con- 
venience would  be  greatly  consulted,  by 
their  being  accommodated  with  money  of 
the  value  he  had  mentioned.  While,  how- 
ever, the  bank  restriction  act  continued, 
he  thought  any  new  silver  coinage  would 
be  likely  to  be  melted  down,  and  disap- 
pear as  the  gold  had  done  in  our  time, 
and  as  it  was  known  the  newly  coined 
silver  had  done  in  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 
liam. When  the  price  of  bulljon  was 
greatly  above  the  mint  price,  he  thought 
it  would  always  be  better  to  raise  the  de- 
nomination of  the  coin  in  circulation,  as 
had  been  done  by  the  bank  tokens,  and 
let  it  pass  current  for  what  it  was  worth  in 
the  market,  than  by  acting  on  an  opposite 
principle,  to  lose  our  metallic  circulating 
medium  altogether.  A  coinage  of  gold, 
he  was  of  opinion,  ought  to  be  issued, 
simultaneously  with  that  of  silver. 

Mr.  Gren/ell  thought  his  noble  friend 
had  fallen  mto  a  great  error,  when  he 
supposed  the  bank  to  be  gainers  by  the 
issue  of  their  tokens.  At  the  time  the 
bank  tokens  were  issued,  they  were  worth 
about  2f.  lOtL  each.  From  the  fall  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  silver,  the 
intrinsic  value  was  at  the  present  moment 
but  ^2s,  4fd.  The  bank  having  issued  them 
when  the  silver  they  contained  was  equal 
to  2f.  lOd,  the  difference  between  that 
sum  and  Ss,  having  been  allowed  for  work- 
ing them  off,  and  the  expense  of  issuing 
them,  it  followed  that  the  bank,  compelled 
now  to  allow  St.  for  then,  would  lose  Sd. 
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on  each  token.  He  was  in  favour  of  a 
coinage  of  20«.  pieces. 

Mr.  ThorntonfQher  showing  how  heavily 
the  bank  would  suffer  on  calling  in  their 
tokens,  said  that  he  could  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  alteration  of  the  gold  coin 
from  the  value  of  21  to  that  of  20;. 

Mr.  Wellesleif  Pole  said,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  intrude  for  a  short 
time  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  lord,  who  had  thought  proper 
to  censure  him  for  remissness  in  not  giv« 
ing  the  House  further  information  upon 
the  subject,  upon  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  He  was,  he  confessed, 
rather  surprised  at  such  a  charge ;  he  was 
sure,  that  if  the  noble  lord  had  heard  him 
a  few  nights  ago,  when  he  opened  the 
subject  to  the  House,  he  would  rather 
have  been  disposed  to  find  fault  with  him 
for  entering  too  much  into  detail,  than  for 
withholding  any  information  which  it  was 
in  his  power  to  give.  However,  as  the 
noble  lord,  and  perhaps  several  other 
members  then  present,  were  not  in  the 
House  when  the  resolutions  were  moved 
upon  which  the  bill  was  founded,  ha 
would  shortly  re-state  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  measure  was  introduced,  pre- 
mising, however,  that  all  the  noble  lord's 
objections  were  directed  against  the  details 
of  the  measure,  and  that  this  was  the 
stage  for  discussing  the  principle.  The 
noble  lord  begun  by  stating  that  he  had 
not  heard  what  measures  were .  to  be 
adopted  to  relieve  the  public  from  the 
loss  and  the  distress  which  must  be  felt 
when  the  new  coin  was  issued.  If  the 
noble  lord  had  been  present  when  he 
opened  the  measure,  he  would  have  known 
that  that  was  a  subject  which  had  particu- 
larly engaged  his  attention,  and  that  he 
had  stated  very  fully  the  means  by  which 
he  proposed  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  roiti* 
gate,  the  inconvenience  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  proposed  in  about  seven 
months  to  issue  a  silver  coinage  amount* 
in^  to  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling 
(sixty-two  millions  of  shillings  and  six«> 
pences).  Previous  to  bringing  this  coin 
into  circulation,  it  was  intended  to  ascer* 
tain  the  amount  that  might  be  necessary 
for  supplying  the  various  great  towns 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  deposit  such  sums  as  were 
requisite  for  the  exchange  of  the  coin; 
an  arrangement  was  in  contemplstion  for 
a  simultaneous  issue  and  exchange.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  there  was  every 
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reason  to  hope,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
all  the  old  coin  would  be  brought  in,  and 
exchanged  for  new,  without  any  aerioua 
inconvenience  to  the  public.  He  hoped 
that  It  might  be  found  practicable  to 
prevent  individuals  from  having  more 
than  15  or  20  miles  to  go  to  exchange 
their  silver.  With  respect  to  the  loss 
which  individuals  would  sustain,  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  because  there  was  such  a  large 
quantity  of  counterfeit  coin  in  circulation ; 
but  the  persons  who  would  be  appointed  to 
exchange  the  new  for  the  old  coin,  would 
receive  instructions  to  act  in  a  liberal 
manner  in  receiving  the  latter,  and  where- 
ever  any  doubt  really  existed,  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  public.  The  noble  lord  had 
said  that  gVeat  distress  had  already  been 
felt  upon  this  subject  from  the  refusal 
of  tradesmen  in  general  to  receive  the 
greater  part  of  the  coin  now  in  circulation. 
The  fact  was«  that  from  the  very  defec- 
tive state  of  the  currencv  of  this  country, 
a  great  deal  of  French  silver  had  got  into 
circulation,  and  as  it  never  could  have 
been  expected  that  government  would 
exchange  the  new  silver  coin  for  all  the 
French  trash  that  had  been  lately  imported 
and  mixed  witli  the  coin  of  the  realm, 
it  was  very  natural  for  persons  to  refuse 
taking  that,  as  coin,  which  they  knew 
they  would  not  be  able  afterwards  to 
exchange.  He  lamented  the  inconve- 
nience which  individuals  suffered,  but  it 
was  an  evil  which  it  was  impossible  to 
remedy,  and  the  longer  that  French  coin 
was  allowed  to  continue  in  circulation, 
the  greater  the  loss  would  ultimately  be. 
But  he  begged  to  assure  the  House  that 
government  had  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  loss  which  individuals  would  sustain 
who  had  what  was  called  coin  of  the 
realm  in  their  possession ;  in  many  places 
remedies  had  already  been  applied  to  the 
evil  and  he  was  happy  to  say  tliat  the  bank 
of  England  had  very  eQ^ctually  co-operated 
with  government  in  their  efforts  upon  this 
subject.  It  afforded  him  great  satisfac- 
tion to  be' able  to  say  that  an  the  accounts 
which  had  reached  him,  represented  the 
inconvenience  which  was  felt  as  much  less 
than  could  be  supposed,  certainly  much 
less  than  he  had  anticipated.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  put  by  the  noble 
lord,  relative  to  bank  tokens,  thev  would 
naturally  go  out  of  circulation  when  the 
new  com  was  issued,  because  they  were 
SI  per  cent,  under  their  current  value, 
and  the  new  coin  would  be  only  6  per 


cent.  The  bank  would  take  them  at  their 
nominal  value,  and  they  would  probably 
be  sent  to  the  mint  to  l>e  recolned.  The 
noble  lord  had  fallen  into  a  great  error 
in  supposing  that  the  bank  would  gain  by 
this  transaction ;  it  was  obvious  from  the 
material  reduction  in  the  price  of  silver 
that  the  bank  must  be  considerable  losers 
by  all  their  tokens  being  brought  in.  But, 
said  the  noble  lord,  they  must  gain,  be- 
cause  they  will  receive  66  shillings  ibr 
their  pound  of  silver,  instead  of  62,  con- 
sequently they  will  gain  4  shillings  upon 
every  pound  of  silver  bullion  which  tncy 
coin.  But  if  the  noble  lord  had  consi- 
dered for  a  moment,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived that  the  bank  could  gain  nothing 
by  the  new  coinage,  because  though  the 
pound  of  silver  would  be  coined  into  66 
shillings,  yet  4  shillings  would  be  retained 
for  setgnorage,  and  therefore  the  bank; 
or  any  individual  who  sent  bullion  to  be 
coined,  would  only  receive  62  shillings  as 
heretofore. — With  respect  to  what  had 
been  said  about  gold  20  shilling  pieces, 
he  confessed,  that  what  he  had  heard 
had  made  a  great  impression  upon  him. 
It  was  a  subject  which  had  very  much 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  committee 
of  coin  before  they  made  their  report* 
The  committee  were  strongly  impresiBed 
with  a  well  founded  opinion  that  our  gold 
coin,  reformed  as  it  had  been  in  1774^ 
stood  very  high  in  repute  throughout 
Europe  for  its  accuracy  in  weight  and 
fineness,  and  as  it  wa^  so  generally 
known  and  approved  they  were  un- 
willing to  make  any  alteration  in  tlie 
denominations  of  our  gold  coin,  lest  it 
should  a^ct  our  exchanges,  or  create  any 
difficulty  or  confusion  in  our  mercantile 
transactions  abroad.  On  that  ground, 
therefore,  and  also  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense which  a  re-coinage  of  the  guineas 
wonld  occasion,  they  had  recommended 
that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
gold  coin.  With  respect  to  the  number 
of  guineas  at  present  in  the  country,  it 
was  impossible  to  form  an  exact  estimate. 
An  hon.  bank  director  had  supposed  that 
there  were  500,000  guineas  in  the  king- 
dom, exclusive  of  what  ipight  be  in  the 
bank,  upon  which  point  the  directors  had 
given  no  opinion.  In  1805,  lord  Liver- 
pool calculated  the  number  at  SO  n|iilions. 
If  there  were  any  thing  like  that  number 
in  the  kingdom  now,  the  expense  of  re- 
coining  them  would  certainly  be  very 
great.  He  had,  however,  no  hesitation  in 
statiogi  sAer  aU  he  had  heard  upon  the 
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■aliject  both  in  the  House  and  out  of 
doon,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  a  general  w»n  that  20s.  pieces  should 
be  coined ;  and  he  trusted  that  if  the  mea- 
sure were  to  be  adopted,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  produce  twenty  shilling  pieces 
80  different  from  the  old  guineas,  that  the 
coins  might  circulate  at  the  same  time 
without  any  danger  of  .their  being  mis- 
taken for  each  other.  He  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  bring  that  subject  again  under 
the  confiideration  of  the  committee  of 
coin.  An  hon.  member  was  correct  in 
stating  that  there  was  no  novelty  in  coin- 
in^  twenty  shilling  pieces.  In  fact*  the 
gumeas  up  to  the  year  1718,  were  deno- 
minated twenty  shilling  pieces  in  the 
mint  indenture,  though  they  circulated 
for  a  great  deal  more,  and  rose  at  one 
time  as  high  as  thirty  shillings.  At  that 
time  both  gold  and  silver  were  considered 
as  standards  of  value ;  and  though  the  le- 
gislature interfered  at  different  times,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  keep  them  both 
in  circulation  together,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  silver  coinage  of  1695  went  out 
of  the  country  in  a  very  short  time.  By 
the  plan  now  adopted,  the  relative  value 
of  the  metals  was  of  no  importance,  if 
they  were  to  cut  the  pound  of  silver  into 
100  shillings,  it  would  make  no  difference 
as  long  as  silver  was  not  considered  as  the 
standard  of  value;  but  only  taken  in 
change  to  a  limited  extent. — Mr.  Pole 
then  gave  a  historical  account  of  the 

Sold  coins  at  different  periods— the  Uniti 
le  Laurel,  the  Sovereign,  the^  Angel,  the 
Royal,  the  Guinea,  &c, — He, would  not 
take  up  more  of  the  time  of  the  House 
at  present,  as  the  committee  was  the 
proper  place  for  details.  He  was  glad  to 
nnd  that  there  was  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
or  upon  its  necessity;  and  upon  the  whole, 
ke  flattered  himself  that  he  should  carry 
it  through  with  as  great  a  degree  of  una* 
nimity  as  was  ever  manifested  upon  a 
question  of  such  interest,  importance, 
and  difficulty. 

Mr.  D.  Giddtf  thought  that  government 
were  right  in  taking  a  seignorage  on  the 
coinage  of  silver.  To  prove  that  they 
were  so,  he  referred  to  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Bolton's  excellent  copper  coinage,  which 
came  out  twenty  years  ago,  and  which 
was  issued  at  but  alittle  below  the  market 
price  of  copper.  The  consequence  was, 
the  whole  of  that  coin  was  melted  down, 
and  presently  disappeared.  A  copper 
coinage  was  afterwaros  brought  out,  wnich 
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was  not  so  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the 
market  price  of  copper,  and  all  the  fluc- 
tuations which  had  since  occurred  had  not 
put  that  coin  out  of  circulation.  He 
wished  for  a  coinage  of  20r.  pieces;  he 
felt  gratifled  at  the  course  pursued  by  go- 
vernment on  this  occasion,  and  consi- 
dered what  they  were  now  doing,  as  a 
proof  that  they  were  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  anxiety  for  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  on  the  part  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  broker  rose  to  express  his  satisfiic- 
tion  that  there  was  now  every  probability 
of  there  being  an  issue  of  20f .  pieces,  be- 
cause it  was  a  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  applying  the  decimal  division  to  our 
coinage.  He  begged  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking,  that  the  whole  system 
of  our  coins  was  in  the  most  irregular  and 
unsatislactory  state*  We  had  one  mea- 
sure for  weighing  our  gold  by  carats,  an- 
other for  our  silver  by  troy  weight,  and  a 
third  for  our  copper  by  avoirdupms. 
Again,  the  relative  proportions  of  our  dif- 
ferent coins  could  not  be  ascertained  but 
by  perpetually  resorting  to  fractions.  The 
measure  now  before  the  House  would  not 
remove  these  anomalies.  It  would,  in 
fact,  alter  the  relative  value  of  every 
piece  of  coin  in  the  reals.  He  did  not 
object  to  it  on  that  account,  but  he  wished 
to  press  on  the  House*  that  the  present 
was  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
giving  all  the  parts  of  our  circuUiting  me- 
dium a  decimal  relation  to  each  other. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  follow  the 
example  set  us  by  the  French.  The  re- 
volution had  enabled  them  to  make  a 
change  in  their  money.  We  had  now  a 
fair  opportunity  for  doing  the  same.  On 
this  subject  he  would  throw  out,  but  with 
great  diffidence,  a  proposition  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  He  should  re- 
gret deeply  if  this  opportunitjr  were  neg* 
iected  of  establishing  our  coinage  upon 
just  principles,  when  all  the  otner  na- 
tions of  the  continent  were  assimilating 
their  coinage  to  the  decimal  arrangement 
adopted  by  France.  It  did  so  happen  at 
the  present  moment,  that  the  prices  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  bore  sucb  a  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  as  would  easily  admit 
of  a  new  coinage  being  formed  on  the  de- 
cimal scale.  It  so  happened,  thai  if  every 
ounce  of  gold  was  to  be  divided  into  five 
parts,  each  of  them  would  be  of  tbe  value 
of  twen^  shillings  of  the  new  coin,  and 
each  shilling  would  be  worth  ten  pence  of 
the  present  money.  The  value  of  an 
ounce  of  gold  was  99i.  7^^;  and  the 
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Bouod  w^ffglit  of  ailfer  was  equal  to  80f. 
Thus  there  was  every  facility  for  such  an 
airangement  as  that  which  he  proposed, 
and  by  which  the  gold  coin  would  con- 
aist  of  20s.  pieces,  and  the  shilling  of  ten 
pence.  ,We  should  then  have  our  coin  on 
the  same  principle  which  had  been  almost 
universally  adopted  by  our  neighbours. 
He  was  very  sorry  that  the  question  had 
come  on  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session ; 
but  still  the  advantages  of  the  decimal  cal* 
eolation  would  be  so  great,  that  even  if 
its  adoption  were  to  cause  some  delay  in 
the  supply  of  the  new  coin,  he  thought 
this  would  be  an  objection  which  should 
be  overlooked  in  attaining  so  important  a 
point.  It  would  be  almost  unpardonable 
ibr  the  legislature  at  this  time  to  re-enact 
and  legalize  a-new  those  barbarisms  in  the 
division  of  our  coin  which  were  attended 
with  great  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Baring  agreed  with  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman  that  this  would,  in  some  respects, 
be  a  most  convenient  period  for  adjusting 
the  relative  propoitions  of  the  coins  of 
the  realm.  A  great  deal  would  be  gained 
towards  this  object  by  the  issuing  of  20#. 
pieces.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  introduction  of 
the  decimal  cakulalion  in  regard  to  shil* 
lings  and  pence.  If  we  had  been  to  start 
for  the  first  time  with  our  currency,  it 
would  be  the  most  eligible  system  ;  but  it 
would  take  some  years  before  the  people 
became  habituated  to  it;  and,  after  all, 
the  capacitr  of  division  b}'  halves  and 
quarters,  which  attended  our  shillings, 
was  extremely  convenient  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  which,  upon  the  whole, 
was  the  best  criterion  of  any  system.  A 
great  convenience,  would,  however,  be 
gained  by  the  introduction  of  20i.  pieces. 
But  the  observations  of  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  relative  to  the  principles  of  a  new 
coinage  did  not  appear  quite  applicable  to 
the  present  question.  The  present  mea- 
sure went  upon  the  principle  of  abandon- 
ing the  intrinsic  relative  vsilue  of  the  silver 
coinage  as  compared  with  the  ^old 
standard.  On  the  one  band  the  shilimgs 
were  not  to  have  too  ^  high  an  intrinsic 
value,  so  as  to  create  a  temptation  to  melt 
them  down ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  were 
not  to  be  so  low  as  to  give  encouragement 
to  coiners  to  imitate  them.  The  whole  of 
the  system  went  to  disregard  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  coin.  One  effect  of  the  in- 
troduction of  20i.  pieces  would  be  to 
throw  out  the  7<.  pieces,  which  were  alto* 
gather  very  awkward  and  inconvenient. 

(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


The  hon.  gentleman  here  advertioff  to  the 
late  bill  for  the  uniformity  of  weignts  and 
measures,  said,  that  all  the  dbputes  about 
ascertaining  some  unit  of  measure  ap«* 
peered  to  him  nonsensical  and  absurd.  It 
did  not  signify  whether  you  took  the 
Prince  Regent's  foot  for  a  measure,  pro« 
vided  it  was  uniformly  adhered  to.  Allu- 
sions had  been  made  to  a  remark  of  hia 
on  a  former  night  as  to  the  quantity  of 
gold  in  circulation.  He  believed  that^ 
generally  speaking,  there  was  none  in  the 
country,  excepting  what  was  in  the  poa^ 
session  of  a  few  singular  people  i|lio 
hoarded  it.  No  possible  inconvenience 
could  therefore  result  from  the  issue  oC 
20k  pieces. 

Mr.  Hammersley  considered  a  decimal 
division  altogether  unnecessary. 

Mr.  J,  P.  Grant  tliought  the  queatioB 
deserved  more  consideration  than  seemed 
to  be  bestowed  upon  it.  The  expense  of 
the  new  coinnge  was  to  be  500,0002. 
Now,  it  was  to  be  considered  whether  this 
was  the  proper  time  for  incurring  such  aa 
expense.  For  hia  part,  be  thought  it 
ought  not  to  be  incurred  until  the  cessa*  • 
tion  of  the  bank  restriction  act.  He  re« 
gretted  that  silver  had  not  been  taken  aa 
the  only  standard.  It  seemed  to  him  im« 
possible  to  keep  up  any  currency  at  its 
due  value,  unless  the  coin  was  made  to 
pass  by  weight  as  well  as  by  tale.  This 
mode  was  one  which  was  almost  univer<« 
sally  adopted  on  the  continent,  where  it 
was  found  to  be  very  advantageous. 

Mr.  Marryat  said,  that  when  he  was 
in  France  two  years  ago,  he  waa  told  by 
the  director-general  of  finance,  that  so 
immense    was    the    amount   of  English 

fuineas  melted  down  in  the  mint  of 
'ranee,  that  it  was  astonishing  to  him 
that  any  remained  in  this  country.  He 
did  not  think  that  any  inconvenience  could 
result  from  coining  20^  pieces;  but  ha 
was  against  the  adoption  of  the  decimal 
division. 

Mr.  Grtnfdl  hoped  that  the  system  of 
brassage  would  be  adopted  at  the  mint. 

Mr.  Pole  said,  that  he  was  very  much 
against  the  system  of  brassage  on  the 
principle  on  which  Mr.  Locke  had  op* 
posed .  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Lowndes; 
namely,  supposing  a  landlord  now  received 
a  rent  of  44^  guineas  from  one  of  his 
tenants,  this  was  eoual  exactly  to  a  pound 
weight  of  gold.  Now  if  the  system  of  • 
brassage  was  adopted,  it  was  obvious  that 
instead  of  this  pound  of  gold  to  which 
the  landlord  wa^  by  law  entitledi  he  would 
(3U) 
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leu;  and  this  ha 
concaived  would  be  great  injustice. 

Mr.  Bankes  spoke  in  favour  of  braasage, 
and  hoped  it  would  not  be  rejected  with* 
out  consideration. 

Mr.  Huskitton  was  against  the  system 
of  brassage..  It  was  very  true  that  this 
ajstem  b^  been  adopted  in  some  other 
countries ;  but  then  pur  gold  coin  waa  so 
very  difiereotfrom  that  of  other  countries, 
that  no  argument  could  be  deduced  from  it. 

Mr.  iV.  Smith  was  also  against  the 
brassage.  He  hoped  that  some  means 
w^d  be  devised  for  lessening  the  incon- 
veSience  which  was  caused  by  the  shy- 
Bess  as  to  taking  the  coin  now  current. 

The  bill  was  dien  read  a  second  time. 

« 

Elgin  Masblbs.]  The  House  having 
aesolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply, 

Mr.  BankeSf  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  this  subject,  eznressed 
his  regret  that  it  had  not  been  aecided 
when  under  consideration  five  years  ago. 
On  the  present  occasion   he  should  not 
take  up  moch  of  the  time  of  the  committee, 
as  he  anticipated  some  objections  to  his 
vropositioQ.     Where  the  teputation  of 
Iiis  country  was  concerned,  as  in  cases 
where  opportunities  had  occurred  of  pur- 
chasing Suable  coiiections  in  science  or 
art,  calculated  to  enlighten  and  improve 
the  taste  of  the  people,  even  under  the 
pressure  of  war,  the  House  had  never 
shown  an  unwillingness  to  listen  to  any 
applications  made  to  them  on  that  account. 
What  large  additions  had  been  made  to 
the  public  stock  of  valuable  monuments 
•f  this  description  in  the  late  Rrench  war ! 
He  need  only  refer  to  the  Lansdown 
BMmuscripts;  and  what  was  more  analogous 
to  Mhe  present  case,  the  Townleian  col- 
lection  of  marbles  purchased  in   1795, 
when  the  war  was  but  recently  begun, 
and  there  was  no  prospect  of  its  being 
soon  finished.    He  wished  to  remind  the 
House  what  a  large  vote  had  been  given 
in  the  last  session  for  a  national  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  the  glorious  battle 
of  Waterloo.    In  the  present  session,  the 
House  had  also  voted  a  monument  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  Trafalgar, 
thotigh  long  smce  past.    He  made  these 
preliminary  observations,  in  order  to  meet 
she  objections  of  economy,  which,  he 
conceived,  did  not  apfMy  in  this  case.   By 
dedinioff  to  purchase  the  Elgin  marbles, 
the  pubQc  most  renounce  all  right  indie 
^biog,  and  leave  my  lord  Elgin  at  liberty 
*o  imI  with  toy  ptcaon  who  oSeia  to 


purchase.  The  sort  of  mixed  daim  whtchr 
the  public  had  on  lord  Elgin,  was,  he 
conceived,  of  this  description— »they  had 
not  a  riglit  to  take  his  collection  from  him 
by  force ;  but  they  had  a  right  of  pre* 
emption  at  a  fair  price,  and  to  say  that  it 
should  not  be  taken  out  of  this  country. 
If  he  had  not  heard  from  gentlemen  thai 
it  was  their  intention  to  oppose  the  pre* 
sent  grant,  he  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary — supposing  the  things  good  in 
themselves— to  press  upon  the  House,  of 
what  great  consequence  it  was  to  every 
country,  to  promote  public  taste,  and 
public  refinement.  How  could  these  be 
better  promoted  than  by  making  the 
greatest  examples  of  excellence  their 
own,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  2  With 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Elgin 
marbles  had  been  acquired,  the  object 
certainly  could  not  have  been  attained, 
had  lord  Elgin  not  been  a  British  am- 
bassador ;  but  it  was  not  solely  as  a 
British  ambassador  that  he  obtained  them. 
No  objection  had  ever  been  made  to  the 
operations  of  lord  Elgin,  either  by  the 
government,  at  Constantinople,  or  the 
local  authorities ;  nor  did  it  appear  that 
any  person  had  ever  been  disgraced  or 
superseded  on  that  account.  Not  only 
the  locsd  authorities  of  Athens  were 
favourable,  but  the  natives  both  Turks  and 
Greeks,  assisted  as  labourers.  He  had  te 
state  confidently  that  in  all  the  examioa* 
tions before  the  committee,  of  persons  who 
had  been  at  Athens,  either  at  the  period 
of  lord  Elgin^s  operations,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, the  uniform  tenoor  of  the  evidence 
was,  that  the  natives  were  not  only  instni- 
mental  in  carrying  the  firmatm  into  exe- 
cution, but  even  pleased  with  It  as  the 
means  of  bringing  money  among  them. 
He  could  therefore  say,  that  there  waa 
nothing  like  spoliation  in  the  ease»  and 
that  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  those  undue 
and  tyrannical  means  by  which  the  French 
had  obtained  possession  of  so  many  trea- 
sures of  art,  which  he  rejoiced  to  see 
again  in  the  possession  of  their  rightful 
owners.  A  notion  prevailed  among  some 
gentlemen,  that  these  treasures  also 
should  be  restored  to  their  original  owners. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  Were  Ihev 
to  be  taken  as  public  property  ?  Though 
we  had  a  right  of  pre-emption,  we  had  no 
ri^ht  to  take  them  away  firom  lord  Elgin 
without  compensation.  Did  they  mean 
that  they  should  be  purchased  from^  lord 
Elgin,  for  the  purpose  of  being  shipped 
hack  to  those  who  sat  no  Talue  on  them{ 
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Were  net  lliete  works  in  a  state  of  con* 
etani  dilapidatioD  and  danger  before  their 
removal  i  The  dimate  was  no  doubt  less 
seiere  than  eur  northern  one ;  but  still 
they  were  then  making  rapid  strides  to- 
wards deeay,  and  the  natives  displayed 
such  wanton  indifference  as  to  ure  at 
them  as  marks.  They  had  also  been  con* 
tinoaUy  sufiering,  from  the  parts  carried 
off  by  enlightened  trsTellers.  The  greatest 
desire,  too,  had  been  evinced  by  the  go- 
vornroent  of  France  to  become  possessed 
of  them.  We  found  them  however  here. 
The  public  had  a  right  to  bargain  for 
them ;  and  it  wduld  be  a  strange  neglect 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  all  times,  and  especially 
during  the  late  war,  if  they  neglected  to 
become  possessed  of  them.  With  respect 
to  the  price,  in  all  works  of  art,  the  value 
might  be  said  to  depend  on  caprice.  The 
most  eminent  artists  had  been  consulted  by 
the  committee ;  by  many  they  were  classed 
above,  and  by  others  little  below  the 
highest  works  obtained  since  the  restora- 
tion of  art ;  and  for  forming  a  school  of 
art  they  were  considered  as  absolutely 
invaluable.  The  House  had  some  actual 
data  to  guide  them  in  the  price  given .  for 
the  Townley  collection.  In  point  of 
number,  the  age  to  which  they  belonged, 
the  place  from  which  they  were  brought 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  collection, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  ranked 
considerably  higher  than  the  Townleian 
eollection.  If  the  Townleian  collection 
was  worth  20,000/.  this  was  worth  at 
least  the  15.000/.  additional  proposed  to 
be  given.  There  wai»  at  least  one  foreign 
priDce  extremely  desirous  of  purchasing 
this  collection.  The  opportunity  would 
not  again  recur,  in  no  time  had  so  large, 
ao  magnificent,  and  so  well  authenticated 
a  collection  of  works  of  art  of  the  best 
time,  been  produced,  either  in  this  or  in 
any  other  country.  In  Italy  the  works 
of  ancient  art  were  found  in  excavations 
at  different  places  and  different  times. 
But  hefe  we  had  at  once  the  whole  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  most  celebrated 
temple  of  Athens.  There  was  another 
mode  of  valuing  the  collection,  the 
expense  incurred  m  making  it.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
given  fell  oonsiderablv  within  the  expense 
actually  incorred  by  lord  Elgin,  exclusive 
of  interest.  In  1811,  30,000/.  had  been 
ofieied  by  Mr.  Perceval,  provided  lord 
Elgb  oouM  make  it  appear  that  his 
ttipense  amoonted  to  that  sum.     But 


eensiderdrie  additions  bad  been  mad^ 
since  1811^  no  fewer  than  eighty  cases, 
containing  some  of  the  best  works  had 
been  since  received,  and  persons  who 
were  judges  had  no  doubt  that  such  addi- 
tions  greatly  exceeded  in  value  5,000/. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  he  should 
move,  *<  That  35,000/.  be  granted  to  bis 
majesty,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  and  that  the  said  sum  be  Issued 
and  paid  without  any  fee  or  other  deduc- 
tion whatsoever." 

Mr.  Curwen  opposed  the  grant.  Ha 
cordially  joined  the  hon.  gentleman  in  hia 
sentiments  respecting  the  importance  of 
works  of  art.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
referred  to  the  monuments  voted  for  the 
victims  of  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar.  He 
hoped,  however,  in  the  present  situation  of 
the  country,  that  the  House  would  retrace 
their  steps.  No  monument  could  add  to 
the  transcendent  glory  of  those  victoriea# 
or  of  the  heroes  engaged  in  them.  A  state* 
ment  had  been  made  the  other  night,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  country  exceeded 
the  revenue  by  nearly  17,000,000/.  Ho 
wished  it  were  possible  to  controvert  this 
statement.  In  such  a  state  was  it  fit  to 
make  purchases  of  this  description,  how«» 
ever  gratifying  to  a  few  individuals,  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation  ?  He  was  afraid  thai 
we  were  fint  approaching  to  that  course 
of  extravagance  with  respect  to  the  public 
money,  which  had  brought  to  decay  the 
countries  where  these  works  of  art  were 
produced.  Whatever  imputations  of  want 
of  taste  and  feeling  might  be  thrown  out 
against  him,  he  would  say  that  the  House 
were  bound,  however  much  they  admired 
this  collection,  and  it  was  admired  by 
everv  man  in  the  House,  to  refrain  from 
making  the  purchase  at  the  present  mo« 
ment.  Retrenchments  of  a  very  diffisrent 
magnitude  from  any  yet  witnessed  must 
necessarily  be  made. 

Mr. «/.  W.  IFon/  was  as  adverse  to  idle 
expenditure  as  the  hon.  gentleman'  him^^ 
self  could  be,  and  thought  we  should  not 
seek  occasions  for  it;  yet  he  considered 
the  present  an  opportunity  of  benefiting 
the  public  that  could  not  occur  again:  and 
it  was  precisely  because  it  was  not  against 
the  principle  of  economy  that  he  voted  for 
the  measure.  As  to  the  spoliation  of 
Greece  that  had  been  somuch  complained 
of,  no  one  could  be  more  unwilling  than 
he  was  that  these  sacred  relics  should  bm 
taken  from  that  consecrated  spot,  where 
they  had  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  ages ; 
no  one  conld  have  a  greater  rtspect  than 
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himself  for  the  fedtngs  of  nations ;  but 
these  objects  were  Ijing  in  their  own 
country  in  a  course  of  destruction.:  and  he 
wished  to  consult  the  feelings  of  that  coun- 
try by  any  means  short  of  the  actual  des- 
truction of  specimens  so  precious.  As  to 
tiie  price  that  had  been  proposed,  it  was 
pretty  clear  that  foreign  princes  would  go 
to  it,  if  we  did  not ;  and  it  certainly  did 
not  exceed  the  value  of  the  articles. 

Mr.  Hammerdey  said,  he  should  oppose 
the  resolution  on  the  ground  of  the  disho- 
nesty of  the  transaction  by  which  the  col- 
lection was  obtained.  As  to  the  ralueofthe 
statues,' he  was  inclined  to  go  as  far  as  the 
bon.  mover,  but  he  was  not  so  enamoured 
of  those  headless  ladies  as  to  forget  ano- 
ther lady,  which  was  justice.    If  a  restitu- 
tion of  these  marbles  was  demanded  from 
this  country,  was  it  supposed  that  our  title  to 
them  could  be  supported  on  the  vague  words 
of  the  firmaun,  which  only   gave  autho- 
rity to  remove  some  small  pieces  of  stone? 
It  was  well  known  that  the  empress  Cutha- 
rine  had  entertained  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing the  Archduke  Constantino  in  Greece. 
If  the  project  of  that  extraordinary  woman 
should  ever  be  accomplished,  and  Greece 
'ranked  among  independent  nations  with 
what  feelings,  would  she  contemplate  the 
people  who  had  stripped  her  moist  cele- 
brated  temple  of  its  noblest  ornaments  ? 
The  evidence  taken  before  the  committee 
disproved  the  assertion  that  the  Turkish 
government  attached  no  value  to  these 
statues.       Lord  Elgin  himself  had    not 
been  able  to  gain  access  to  them  for  his 
artists,  for  less  than  five  guineas  a  day. 
The  member  for  Northallerton  (Mr.  Mor- 
ris) had  stated  before  the  committee,  that 
when  he  had  inquired  of  the  governor  of 
Athens  whether  he  would  suffer  them  to 
be  taken  away,  he  had  said,  that  for  his 
own  part  he  preferred  the  money  which 
was  offered  him  to  the  statues;    but  it 
would   be  more  than  his  head  was  worth 
to  part  with  them.  He  had  also  stated,  that 
the  pieces  thrown  down  were  certainly 
liable  to  injury,  but  that  Uie  others  were 
only  subject  to  the  waste  of  time.      The 
Turks  (the  same  witness  said)  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  shooting  at  then,  nor  had  he 
heard  any  instance  of  that  kind.      But 
whether  the  Turks  sat  any  value  on  them 
or  no,  the  question  would  not  be  altered, 
^  his  objeaion  was  founded  on  the  unbe« 
eoming  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
obtained^    It  was  in  the  evidence  of  the 
noble  earl  himself,  that  at  the  time  when 
kehad  demanded  pennission  to  remove 
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these  statues,  the  Turkish  government 
was  in  a  situation  to  grant  any  thing  which 
this  country  might  ask,  on  account  of  the 
efforts  which  we  had  made  against  the 
French  in  Egypt.  It  thus  appeared  that  a 
British  ambassador  had  taken  advantage  of 
our  success  over  the  French  to  plunder 
the  city  of  Athens.  The  earl  of  Aber- 
deen had  stated  that  no  private  traveller 
would  have  been  able  to  have  obtained 
leave  to  remove  them.  But  the  most  ma- 
terial evidence  respecting  the  manner  ia 
which  these  statues  had  been  obtained, 
was  that  of  Dr.  Hunt,  who  stated,  that 
when  the  firmaun  was  delivered  to  the 
waywode,  presents  were  also  given  him. 
It  thus  appeared  that  bribery  had  been 
employed,  and  he  lamented  that  the  cler- 
gyman alluded  to  should  have  made  him- 
self an  agent  in  the  transaction.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  we  should  restore  what  we  had 
taken  away.  It  had  been  computed  that 
lord  Elgin's  expenses  had  been  74>,00(W., 
of  which,  however,  24,000/.  was  interest 
of  the  money  expended.  A  part  of  the 
loss  of  this  sum  should  be  suffered  to  fall 
on  lord  Elgin,  and  a  part  on  the  country. 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  govern- 
ment had  not  restrained  this  act  of  spo- 
liation; but,  as  it  had  been  committed, 
we  should  exert  ourselves  to  wipe  off  the 
stain,  and  not  place  in  our  museum  a 
monument  of  our  disgrace,  but  at  once 
return  the  bribe  which  our  ambassador 
had  received,  to  his  own  dishonour  and 
that  of  the  country.  He  should  propose 
as  an  amendment,  a  resolution,  which  stat- 
ed — ■'  That  this  committee  having  taken 
into  its  consideration  the  manner  in  which 
the  earl  of  Elgin  became  possessed  of  cer« 
tain  ancient  scluptured  marbles  from 
Athens,  laments  that  this  ambassador  did 
not  keep  in  rememberance  that  the  high 
and  dignified  station  of  representing  hit 
sovereign  should  have  made  him  forbear 
from  availing  himself  of  that  character  ia 
order  to  obtain  valuable  possessions  be« 
longing  to  the  •  government  to  which  he 
was  accredited  ;  and  that  such  forbear- 
ance was  peculiarly  necessary  at  a  moment 
when  that  government  was  expressing 
high  obligations  to  Great  Britain.  This 
committee,  however,  imputes  to  the  noble 
earl  no  venal  motive  whatever  of  pecuni- 
ary advantage  to  himself,  but  on  the  coo« 
trary,  believes  that  he  was  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  benefit  his  country,  by  aci{uirine 
for  it,  at  great  risk  and  labour  to  himeelf^ 
some  of  &e  most  valuable  ^ecimens  in 
existenoe   of  ancient   sculpiore.     Thii 
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eommittee,  therefbre^feels  juitifiedy  under 
the  particular  eireanstances  of  the  case, 
in  recommeoding  that  25,000^.  be  offered 
to  the  earl  of  Bigin  for  the  collection  in 
order  to  recover  and  keep  it  together  for 
that  government  from  which  it  hat  been 
improperly  taken,  and  to  which  this  com- 
mittee is  of  opinion  that  a  communication 
should  be  immediately  made,  stating,  that 
Great  Britain  holds  these  marbles  only  in 
trust  till  they  are  demanded  by  the  pre* 
senty  or  any  future,  possessors  of  the  city 
of  Athens;  and  upon  such  demand, enga- 
ges, without  question  or  negociation,  to 
restore  them,  as  far  as  can  be  effected,  to 
the  places  from  whence  they  were  taken, 
and  thot  they  shall  be  in  the  mean 
time  carefully  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.'* 

'  Mr.  Croker  was  desirous  not  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  committee  by  entering  into 
the  discussion,  but  he  could  not  help  re- 
marking upon  one  or  two  of  the  statements 
which  the  last  speaker  had  drawn  from 
the  evidence,  by  reading  one  part  of  it, 
and  omitting  others  which  should  have 
been  taken  in  connexion.  He  had  never 
hesrd  a  speech  filled  with  so  much  tragic 
pomp  and  circumstance,  concluded  with 
so  farcical  a  resolution.  After  speaking 
of  the  glories  of  Athens,  after  haranguing 
us  on  the  injustice  of  spoliation,  it  was 
rather  too  much  to  expect  to  interest  our 
feelings  for  the  future  conqueror  of  those 
clattic  regions,  and  to  contemplate  his 
rights  to  treasures  which  we  reckoned  it 
flagitious  to  retain.  It  did  seem  ei^traor- 
dinary  that  we  should  be  required  to  send 
back  these  monuments  of  art,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  those  by  whom  they  were  for- 
merly possessed,  but  for  the  behoof  of  the 
descendants  of  the  empress  Catherine, 
who  were  viewed  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
as  the  future  conquerors  of  Greece.  Spo- 
liation roust  precede  the  attainment  of 
them  by  Russia ;  and  yet,  from  a  horror 
at  spoliation,  we  were  to  send  them,  that 
they  might  tempt  and  reward  it  I  Nay, 
we  were  to  hold  them  in  trunt  for  the  fu- 
ture invader,  and  to  restore  them  to  the 
possession  of  the  conqueror,  when  his  ra- 
pacious and  bloody  work'  was  executed. 
Our  museum,  then,  was  to  be  the  reposi- 
tory of  these  monuments  for  Russia,  and 
our  money  was  to  purchase  them  in  order 
that  we  miffht  hold  them  in  deposit  till  she 
made  her  demand.  The  proposition,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  was  one  of  the  most 
flteurd  ever  heard  in  that  House.  Consi- 
derations of  economy  had  beea   much 


mixed  up  with  the  question  of  the  pur- 
chase ;  and  the  House  had  been  warned 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, not  to  incur  a  heavy  expense  merely 
to  acquire  the  possession  of  works  of  orna- 
ment. But  who  was  to  pay  this  expense, 
and  for  whose  use  was  the  purchase  In- 
tended ?  The  bargain  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  for  the  honour  of  the  na- 
tion, for  the  promotion  of  national  arts, 
fot  the  use  of  the  national  artists,  and  even 
for  the  advantage  of  our  manufactures,  the 
excellence  of  which  depended  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  in  the  country.  It  was 
singular  that  when  2,500  yem  ago,  Peri- 
cles was  adorning  Adiens  with  those  ytxf 
works,  some  of  which  we  are  now  about 
to  acquire,  the  same  cry  of  economy  was 
raised  against  him,  and  the  same  answer 
that  he  then  gave  might  be  repeated  now, 
that  it  was  money  spent  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  the 
increase  of  manufactures,  the  prosperity 
of  trades,  and  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry ;  not  merely  to  please  the  eye  of 
the  man  of  taste,  but  to  create,  to  stimu- 
late, to  guide  the  exertions  of  the  artist, 
the  mechanic,  and  even  the  labourer,  and 
to  spread  through  all  the  branches  of  so- 
ciety a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the 
means  of  a  sober  and  industrious  affluence. 
But  he  would  go  the  length  of  saying,  that 
the  possession  of  these  precious  remains 
of  ancient  genius  and  taste  would  conduce 
not  only  to  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  but 
to  tlie  elevation  of  our  national  character, 
to  our  opulence,  to  our  substantial  great- 
ness. The  conduct  of  the  noble  earl,  who 
by  his  meritorious  exertions,  had  given  ua 
an  opportunity  of  considering  whether  we 
should  retain  in  the  country  what,  if  re- 
tained, would  constitute  one  of  its  greatest 
ornaments,  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
severe  and  undeserved  censure.  No  blame 
had,  however,  been  shown  to  attach  to  it 
after  the  fullest  examination.  One  of  the 
objects,  and  the  most  important  object, 
for  which  he  wished  the  institution  of  a 
committee  was,  that  the  transactions  hj 
which  those  works  of  art  were  obtained, 
and  imported  into  this  country,  might 
stand  clear  of  all  suspicion,  and  be  com« 
pletely  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  im* 
plicated  might  be  fully  investigated.  Ho 
(  Mr.  C.)  was  entirelv  acquainted  with  the 
noble  lord  before  he  became  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  could,  of  course,  have 
no  partmlitiea  to  indulge.  What  be  said 
for  bimselfy  he  believed  he  might  say  for 
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(he  other  members  with  whom  he  acted* 
They  were  all  perfectly  unprejudiced  be- 
fore the  inauiry  commenced,  and  all  per- 
fectly satisned  before  its  conclusion*  They 
had  come  to  a  unanimous  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  noble  lord's  conduct  and  claims,  and 
that  opinion  was  unequivocally  expressed 
in  the  report  which  was  the  result  of  their 
impartial  examination.  With  regard  to 
the  spoliation,  the  sacrilegious  rapacity, 
on  which  the  last  speaker  had  descanted 
ao  freely,  he  would  say  a  few  words  in  fa- 
vour of  the  noble  lord,  in  which  he  would 
be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  in  the  report 
The  noble  lord  had  shown  no  principle  of 
rapacity.  He  laid  his  hand  on  nothing 
that  could  have  been  preserved  in  any 
state  of  repair :  he  touched  nothing  that 
was  not  previously  in  ruins.  He  went 
into  Greece  with  no  design  to  commit 
ravages  on  her  works  of  art,  to  carry  off 
her  ornaments,  to  despoil  her  temples. 
His  first  intention  was  to  take  drawings 
of  her  celebrated  architectural  monuments, 
or  models  of  her  works  of  sculpture. 
This  part  of  his  design  he  had  to  a  certain 
extent  executed,  and  many  drawings  and 
models  were  found  in  his  collection.  No- 
thing else  entered  into  his  contemplation, 
till  he  saw  that  many  of  the  pieces  of  which 
his  predecessors  in  this  pursuit  had  taken 
drawings  had  entirely  disappeared,  that 
some  of  them  were  buried  in  ruins,  and 
others  converted  into  the  materials  of 
building.  No  less  than  18  pieces  of  sta- 
tuary from  the  western  pediment  had  been 
entirely  destroyed  since  the  time  when  M, 
de  Nointel,  the  French  ambassador,  had 
procured  his  interesting  drawings  to  be 
made ;  and  when  his  lordship  purchased  a 
house  in  the  ruins  of  which  he  expected 
to  find  some  of  them,  and  had  proceeded 
to  dig  under  its  foundation  with  such  a 
hope,  the  malicious  Turk  to  whom  he  had 
l^ven  the  purchase-money  observed^  *<  The 
statues  you  are  digging  for  are  poutided 
Into  mortar,  and  I  could  have  told  you  so 
before  you  began  your  fruitless  labour/* 
[Hear,  hear  I]— Ought  not  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  spoken  so  much  about 
spoliation  to  have  mentioned  this  fact? 
Oaght  he  not  to  have  stated  that  it  was 
then,  and  not  till  then,  that  lord  Elgin  re- 
solved to  endeavour  to  save  what  still  re- 
mained from  such  wanton  barbarity?  Had 
he  read  the  report,  and  did  he  know  the 
circumstances  without  allowing  any  apo- 
logy for  the  noble  earl  ?  Did  he  not  know 
that  many  of  the  articles  taken  from  the 
ParthenoU|  were  found  flippng  i^  ruins  i 
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More  than  one-third  of  that  noble  building 
was  rubbish  before  he  touched  it*  The 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Hammersley)  had  re*- 
ferred  to  the  evidence  of  the  member  for 
Northallerton  (Mr.  Morrit) ;  but  while 
he  quoted  one  part  of  it,  he  nad  forgotten 
another,  by  which  that  quotation  would 
have  been  explained  and  qualified*  He 
had  visited  Athens  in  1796 ;  and  when  he 
returned  five  years  afterwards,  he  found 
the  greatest  dilapidations.  In  his  first  vi- 
sit he  stated,  that  there  were  8  or  ten 
fragments  on  the  pediment,  with  a  car  and 
horses  not  entire,  but  distinguishable:  but 
when  he  returned,  neither  car  nor  horses 
were  to  be  seen,  and  all  the  figures  were 
destroyed  but  two.  If  the  hon.  member, 
whose  statement  he  was  combating,  had 
read  the  evidence  carefully,  he  would  have 
seen  that  lord  Elgin  interfered  with  no- 
thing that  was  not  already  in  ruins,  or  that 
was  threatened  with  immediate  destruction. 
The  temple  of  Theseus  was  in  a  state  of 
great  preservation,  and,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeding on  this  principle,  he  had  left  it  as 
he  found  it,  and  only  enriched  this  country 
with  models  and  drawings  taken  from  it. 
Much  had  been  said  of  tlie  manner  in 
which  lord  Elgin  had  prostituted  his  am- 
bassadorial character  to  obtain  possessipa 
of  the  monuments  in  question.  There 
was  no  ground  for  such  an  imputation. 
Not  a  piece  had  been  removed  from  Athens 
till  lord  Elgin  had  returned,  and  of  course 
till  his  official  influence  ceased.  Signer 
Lucieri  was  even  now  employed  there 
under  his  lordship's  orders ;  and  was  be 
still  prostituting  the  ambassadorial  charac- 
ter i  When  his  lordship  was  a  prisoner 
i^  France,  the  work  was  still  going  on  s 
and  was  he  then  prostituting  the  ambassa^ 
dorial  character  r  His  lordship  bad  re* 
mained  after  his  return  at  his  seat  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  was  the  character  of  ambassador 
injured  in  his  person  during  his  retirement  { 
He  (Mr.  CroKer)  might  have  shown  some 
warmth  in  defending  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  and  removing  the  imputation 
thrown  upon  the  noble  person  whose  cha- 
racter had  been  attadced  by  the  hon. 
member :  but  he  hoped  he  would  be  ex- 
cused, when  the  nature  of  the  charges 
which  had  excited  him  were  considered. 
— He  could  not  sit  in  his  place,  and  hear 
such  terms  as  dishonesty,  plunder,  spolia* 
tion,  bribery,  and  others  or  the  samekind, 
applied  to  tne  conduct  of  a  British  noble- 
man, who  was  so  far  from  deserving  them 
that  he  merited  the  greatest  praise,  and 
to  the  nature  of  traasactioaa  by  which  ao 
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great  a  benefit  was  conferred  upon  the 
country,  without  any  ground  for  a  charge 
of  rapacity  or  apoliation.  But  if  the  charges 
of  improper  conduct  on  lord  Elgin's  part 
were  groondless,  the  Idea  of  sending  them 
back  CO  the  Turks  was  chimerical  and  ri- 
diculous* This  would  be  awarding  those 
admirable  works  the  doom  of  destruction. 
The  work  of  plunder  and  dilapidation  was 
proceeding  with  rapid  strides,  and  we 
were  required  again  to  subject  the  monu- 
ments that  we  had  resetted  to  its  influence* 
Of  20  statues  that  decorated  the  western 
pediments  of  the  Parthenoni  only  seven 
miserable  fragments  were  preserred :  yet 
this  part  of  the  building  was  almost  perrect 
at  the  beginning  of  last  century;  now 
only  a  few  worthless  pieces  of  marble  were 
presenred— he  called  them  worthless,  not 
as  compared  with  the  productions  of  art  in 
other  countries^  but  in  comparison  with 
what  had  been  lost.  They  would,  how- 
ever,  remain  to  animate  the  genius  and  im* 
prove  the  arts  of  this  country,  and  to  con- 
stitute in  afler  times  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member,  or  of  any 
one  else  who  should  use  his  arguments,  it 
indeed  such  arguments  could  be  supposed 
to  be  repeated,  or  to  be  heard  beyond  the 
bottle  hour  in  which  they  were  misde 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bea  conceived  that  lord 
Elgin  had  not  acted  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  whatever  opinion  might  be  enter- 
tained of  the  worKs  of  art  which  he  had 
been  the  neans  of  importing  into  this 
country.  He  regaided  the  improvement 
of  national  taste  much,  but  be  valued  the 
preservation  of  national  honour  still  more. 
He  could  not  approve  of  a  representative 
of  his  majesty  laying  himself  under  obli- 
gations to  a  foreign  court,  to  which  he  was 
sent  to  watch  the  interests  and  maintain 
the  honour  of  the  country*  Such  an  offi- 
cer should  be  independent,  as  by  his  in- 
dependence alone  be  could  perform  his 
dut^.  He  had  obtained  the  nrmaun  out 
of  favour,  and  had  used  it  contrarv  to  the 
intention  with  which  it  was  granted.  What 
would  be  thought  of  an  ambassador  at  ai> 
European  court,  who  should  lay  himself 
under  obligations  by  receiving  a  sum  to 
the  amount  of  S5,600/.  ?  But  even  the 
firmaun  lord  Elgin  had  obtained  did  not 
warrant  him  to  do  as  he  had  done.  The 
firmaun  could  do  nothing  without  bribery. 
Could  the  words  in  which  it  was  written 
admit  the  construction  that  was  put  upon 
them  i  It  merely  save  a  power  to  view, 
to  contemplate  and  design  them.  Did 
this  mean  that  theMs  works  were  to  be 


viewed  and  contem|dated  with  the  desiga 
of  being  pulled  down  and  removed  ?  Lwl 
Elgin  himself  did  not  say  that  be  had 
authority  to  carry  oft*  any  thing  by  meane 
of  the  mnaun.  His  lordship  was  himself 
the  best  interpreter  of  the  instrument  1^ 
which  he  acted,  and  he  was  here  an  inters 
preter  against  himself.  If  he  erred,  he 
erred  therefore  knowingly,  though  hn  de- 
sign  might  be  excusable  or  praiseworthy. 
Dr.  Hunt's  evidence  had  been  quoted,  to 
show  that  his  lordsliip  had  authority  from 
the  wavwode  of  Athens  for  what  he  had 
done,  but  his  words  would  not  bear  such 
an  interpretation.  Dr.  Hunt  said  only 
that  the  waywode  was  induced  to  allow 
the  construction  put  upon  the  instrument 
by  lord  Elgin.  The  powerful  argument 
by  which  the  waywode  was  induced  to  al- 
low the  construction  alluded  to,  consisted 
in  a  present  of  a  brilliant  lustre,  fire«ams, 
and  other  articles  of  English  manufacture* 
But  were  these  the  arguments  that  ought 
lo  have  been  used  by  a  British  ambas- 
sador ?  Was  he  to  be  permitted  to  cor- 
rupt the  fidelity  of  a  subject  of  another 
state— the  servant  of  a  government  in  aW 
lianoe  with  our  own,  and  under  obligatiooa 
to  us  ?  But  it  had  been  said  that  if  th* 
works  of  art  had  not  been  brought  here, 
they  would  have  been  destroys  by  the 
Turks.  This  would  not  have  been  the  al- 
ternative. The  Turks  would  have  been 
taught  to  value  these  monuments,  had 
they  seen  stnmgera  admiring  then,  and 
tsavellers  coming  from  distant  coaotriea 
to  do  them  homage.  They  could  not  but 
now  learn  their  value,  aHer  tliey  were  de- 
prived of  them,  by  hearing  that  SSflOOL 
had  been  paid  for  them  to  the  person  wh4> 
imported  them  to  England.  It  had  been 
said  that  lord  Elgin  would  advance  the 
arts  by  lodging  these  remains  of  antiquity 
in  a  country  where  eminence  in  arts  waa 
studiouslv  attempted.  This  he  denied,  or 
at  least  thought  doobtfoJ.  Such  works  al- 
wayrappeared  best  in  the  places  to  which 
they  were  originally  fitted.  Besides,  with 
this  example  of  plunder  before  their  eyes, 
the  Turks  would  be  a  little  more  cautious 
in  future  whom  they  admitted  to  see  their 
omamenttf.  These  marUes  had  been 
broug^  to  this  country  in  breach  of  good 
faith.  He  therefore  could  not  consent  to 
their  purchase,  lest  by  so  doing  he  should 
render  himself  a  partaker  in  the  guilt  of 
spoUadoo.  He  did  not  object  to  the  bar- 
gain on  the  ground  of  economy,  but  of 
justice. 

Mr.  Wj^nn  was  not  aw^re  of  die  trans- 
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action  being  8o  flagitious  as  it  was  nud  to 
be.  He  equally  disliked  the  idea  being 
entertained  that  we  had  got  them  by 
bribery.  Every  person  who  knew  the 
Turkish  character  must  be  sensible  that 
when  they  gave  any  thing  away  it  was  with 
the  view  of  receiving  an  equivalent.  He 
could  not  condemn  the  transaction  on  the 
ground  of  the  marbles  being  a  gif^  from 
a  foreign  government,  and  therefore  af- 
fording a  bad  precedent;  for  he  did  not 
think  that  a  gift  of  35,0(X)/.  purchased  at 
an  expense  of  64,000^.  was  a  precedent 
likely  to  be  much  followed.  On  the  prin- 
ciple of  economy  he  knew  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  act,  but  economy  was 
often  ill-judged y  and  very  much  misap- 
plied. Considering  them  a  valuable  ac- 
cession in  every  pomt  of  view,  and  that  the 
same  opportunity  might  never  recur,  he 
had  DO  objection  to  the  grant. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  would  vote  against  the 
motion,  even  if  the  country  were  in 
affluent  circumstances,  on  account  of  the 
unjustifiable  nature  of  the  transaction  by 
which  the  marbles  in  question  were  ac- 
quired. 

Mr.  C  Loi^  said,  he  was  ready  to 
agree  in  all  the  objections  founded  upon 
the  unfitness  of  the  time  for  any  acts  of 
lavish  expenditure;  but  the  present  was 
an  occasion,  which  could  not  again  pre- 
sent itself,  of  acquiring  for  the  country 
these  exquisite  stpecimens  of  art.  It  was 
fair  to  say  that  the  purchsse  of  these  pre* 
cious  remains  of  antiquity  was  for  the  gra- 
tification of  the  few,  at  the  expense  of 
the  many*  The  amendment  of  the  hon. 
centleman  was  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
his  professions  of  economy,  for  he  pro- 
posed to  give  25|00(M.  to  lord  Elgin,  for 
obtaining  these  marbles  dishonestly,  and 
then  to  send  them  back  to  those  who 
would  not  thank  them  for  their  trouble. 

Lord  MUton  was  aware  that  an  apology 
might  be  expected  from  all  those  who  ob- 
jected to  a  grant  that  was  to  put  the  eoun- 
try  in  possession  of  these  invaluable  mo- 
numents of  ancient  art.  He  could  not, 
however,  agree  that  they  had  been  ac- 
quired consistently  with  the  strict  rules  of 
morality.  They  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  ootained  by  lord  Elsin  through  his 
influence  as  ambassador  from  this  coun- 
try, and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
Turkish  government  should  view  with  sus- 
picion a  national  purchase  arising  out  of 
such  circumstances.  The  objection  to  the 
purchase  he  should  deem  niffgardly  and 
ill-advised  at  any  other  tiipe ;  bat  the  pre- 
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sent  was  one  of  peculiar  distress,  and  ono 
in  which  the  want  of  subsistence  was  the 
cause  of  riot  and  disturbances  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  l\  Moore  said,  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  talked  of  this  being  the  last  op- 
portunity, reminded  him  of  the  auctioneer's 
cry  of  '*  going,  going,  gone."  He  desired 
to  know  whether  any  oner  had  been  made 
for  these  marbles  by  a  foreign  power ;  and 
whether  they  were  not  in  fact  under 
sequestration  at  present  by  government 
for  a  debt  due  to  the  Crown  by  lord 
Elffin. 

Mr.  Brougham  considered  that  there 
was  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
our  possessing  these  interesting  monu- 
ments, from  their  general  tendency  to  im- 
prove the  arts.  The  only  question  upon 
which  he  hesitated  was,  whether  we  could 
afford  to  buy  them.  The  purchase-money, 
they  were  told,  was  but  35,000^. ;  but  he 
apprehended  that,  when  purchased,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  build  a  proper  re- 
ceptacle for  them,  and  the  whole  expense 
might  be  estimated  at  70  or  80,000/.  Had 
we,  then,  this  money  at  present  in  our 
pockets,  with  which  to  gratify  ourselves 
by  so  desirable  a  possession  I  The  stronger 
the  temptation  was  to  this  purchase,  the 
greater  satisfaction  he  felt  in  redeeming 
his  share  of  the  pledge  given  to  the  coun- 
try, that  no  unnecessary  expenditure 
should  be  incurred. 

Mr.  •/.  P.  Grartt  declared  io  &vour  of 
the  original  motion,  observing,  that  that 
would  be  a  mistaken  economy,  as  well  as 
bad  taste,  which  would  deprive  this  coun- 
try of  such  valuable  works  of  art  as  lord 
Elgin  had  collected. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  original 
MotioOi  82 ;  Against  it,  SO. 
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Monday^  Juiie  10. 

Stags  Coaches  Bix.l.]  The  At* 
tomey  General  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  by  correcting  the 
enormous  abuses  of  stage-coacli  drivers. 
Within  these  few  days  it  would  be  hardly 
credible  what  a  number  of  applications  he 
had  received  on  this  subject.  Some  ac- 
counts were  enough  to  freeze  one  with 
horror.  A  gentleman  of  veracity  had  in- 
formed him  that  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  of 
May,  at  half-past  five,  the  Trafalgar  and 
Kegulator  coaches  set  off  fron  Maoches* 
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ter,  and  got  to  Liverpool  20  minutes  after 
eighty  doing  this  journey  in  two  hours 
and  fifty  minutes,  at  the  rate  of  12  miles 
an  hour.  The  coachmen  flogged  their 
horses  all  the  way  down  a  hill  of  a  mile  at 
the  entrance  to  liiverpool.  and  in  getting 
into  the  town  one  of  them  ran  for  a  con- 
siderable time  on  only  two  of  its  wheels ; 
luckily  no  accident  happened.  At  pre- 
sent the  magistrates  could  impose  a  fine 
of  10/.;  but  the  proprietors  generally  at- 
tended, paid  the  money,  and  told  the 
coachman  that,  as  he  had  beaten  the  op- 
position, he  might  do  so  again.  Cases  of 
desperate  driving  had  occurred,  when  a 
passenger  refused  to  be  driven  at  such  a 
dangerous  rate,  and  insisted  on  getting 
out,  and  being  accommodated  with  a  post 
chaise ;  but  the  answer  was,  you  can  have 
no  chaise,  as  the  contract  is  to  carry  you 
to  such  a  place  within  a  certain  time.  The 
weight  placed  on  the  tops  of  coaches  was 
an  important  consideration,  and  it  was 
useless  to  trust  this  to  the  driver's  discre- 
tion. He  should  not  now  include  that 
subject  in  bis  WIl ;  but  was  ready  to  assist 
in  any  measures  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing evils  of  this  kind.  He  wished  to  give 
the  magistrate  the  power  of  imprisoning 
for  three,  and  not  less  than  one  month  in 
atrocious  caies,  leaving  the  offending 
partj  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarter 
sessions.  He  then  moved,  **  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more 
effectual  prevention  of  the  mischief  oc- 
casioned Dv  the  inconsiderate  driving  of 
stage  coaches,  and  other  public  convey- 
ances." 

Mr.  Grenfell,  alluding  to  the  number 
of  persons  allowed  to  be  carried  on  the 
outside  of  stage  coaches,  observed,  that 
the  law  on  this  subject  was  daily  infringed, 
and  asked  whether  the  learned  gentleman 
meant  to  introduce  any  clause  in  his  bill 
on  this  subject. 

The  Attorncif  General  admitted  the 
propriety  of  some  further  strictness  on 
this  subject.  Perhaps  the  turnpike- keeper 
ought  to  be  fined  for  letting  such  over- 
loaded coaches  pass. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Revision  of  the  Statut£s.]  The 
Resolutions  of  the  Lords  being  read,  the 
question  on  the  amendment  proposed  for 
extending  the  classification  of  the  Statutes 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  Eng- 
land, was  put. 

Mr.  Horner  asked,  whether  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  make  a  new  arrangement  or  aD 
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the  statutes,  and  re-enact  the  whole  in 
one  statute  next  session  ?  Or  was  it  only 
an  index  that  was  intended?  The  first 
mode  appeared  extremely  inconvenient, 
as  it  would  require  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
law  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  such  an 
arrangement.  There  should  be  a  pid>li- 
cation  by  parliamentary  authority  of  all 
the  statutes,  preliminary  to  ordering  of  tf 
classification,  digest,  or  index. 

Mr.  Baihurst  said,  that  the  proceeding 
came  from  the  Lords,  and  he  apprehended 
the  object  was  to  procure,  by  some  conve- 
nient arrangement,  a  consoliaation  of  vari« 
ous  statutes :  but  he  did  not  understand 
that  any  one  believed  that  the  whole  of 
the  statutes  could  be  systematized  and  re- 
duced under  ceHrtain  particular  heads.  He 
had  always  thought  that  the  statutes,  in 
some  branches  of  the  law,  might  be  re- 
duced into  a  body,  much  to  the  general 
convenience. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  the  plan  would  oc* 
casion  much  expense,  without  immediate 
utility.  It  might  be  better  to  adopt  it  at 
some  future  time ;  as  our  statutes  were  not 
at  presenf  in  a  sufficiently  perfect  state. 
When  the  text  was  corrected,  then  we 
might  make  a  proper  index,  and  that 
might  be  all  that  would  be  necessary.  He 
moved,  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  to 
that  day  three  months. 

The  Attorney  General  thought  it  would 
not  be  treating  the  other  House  respect* 
fully  to  decide  without  sending  them  any 
answer. 

Mr.  IVifnn  stated  the  great  difficultiea 
attending  the  consideration  of  so  many 
statutes,  with  all  their  bearings  and  refe* 
rences,  which  roust  be  most  csrefully 
looked  through.  He  could  not  tell  what 
plan  was  proposed;  but  he  thought  it 
ought  to  be  laid  before  the  House  in  de- 
tail, before  they  could  proceed  in  the  mea^ 
sure. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  supported  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  a  work  was 
far  advanced,  under  the  management  of 
that  eminent  lawyer,  Mr.  Evans  of  Man- 
chester, which  would  embrace  the  object 
of  the  measure  now  proposed  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  did  not  understand  what 
was  the  object  in  view.  What  was  it  that 
the  other  House  wished  them  to  do. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  Amend* 
ment,  26 :  Against  it,  60,  The  following 
Resolution  was  then  agreed  to :  viz.  '*  That 
this  House  doth  agree  with  the  Lords  id 
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the  said  resolution  so  amended.  That  from 
the  present  state  of  the  statute  law  of  this 
realm,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  effectual 
measures  should  be  taken  to  arrange  the 
matters  contained  in  the  statutes  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  m  the  statutes  passed  in  the  se- 
|)arate  parliaments  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  respectively  under  distinct 
and  proper  heads."  ^ 

Algerinb  Pirates.]  Mr*  Brougham 
iR^ished  to  ask  whether  it  was  true  that 
lord  Exmonth  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  stipulating,  among 
other  points,  for  the  ransom  of  the  Sardi- 
nian and  Neapolitan  prisoners  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  that  an  ar- 
rangement had  been  concluded  by  lord 
Exmouth  with  the  dey  of  Algiers,  on  the 
part  of  the  powers  alluded  to,  by  which 
those  powers  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  rooting  with  regard  to  Algiers  as 
other  friendly  powers. 

Mr.  Brougham  .wished  to  be  informed 
whether  it  was  not  stipulated  iz>^he  treaty, 
that  a  certain  ransom  should  be  paid,  he 
would  not  say  for  British  subjects,  but  for 
the  subjects  of  powers  in  alliance  with, 
and  undfer  the  protection  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  And  if  so,  how  far  were  we  res- 
pomible  for  such  ransom  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  that  such 
•tipul  itions  had  been  made,  but  not  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  other  powers,  who, 
and  not  we,  had  made  the  guarantee,  as 
principals  in  the  negociation  which  we  had 
effected. 

Mr.  Brougham  asked  whether  the  no- 
ble lord  had  any  objection  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  treaty  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  answered,  that  he 
thould  have  no  objection  to  communicate 
it  at  the  proper  moment. 

Irish  Grand  Juries  Bill.]  On 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Barrt/  expressed  his  doubt  as  to  the 
expediency  of  rendering  viva  voce  exami- 
nation necessary  before  a  grand  jury,  in 
order  to  the  finding  of  a  bill.  There  were 
cases  in  which  a  grand  jury,  could  not 
find  a  bill,  because  they  could  not 
hare  the  inva  voce  examination  which  it 
rendered  necessary.  The  one  case  was 
where  a  man  had  been  murdered,  and  who 
only  survived  liis  wounds  time  enough  to 
give  a  written  deposition  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  bis  murderers.      In  this  case  a 
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grand  jury  could  not  find  a  bill,  because 
they  could  not  have  vivS  voce  examination. 
The  other  case  was  where  a  man  had  been 
indicted  on  his  own  confession^  which  he 
might  afterwards  retract.  On  these 
grounds,  and  the  general  inexpediehcy  of 
the  bill,  he  should  move  that  it  be  read 
a  second  time  '*  this  day  three  months." 

Sir  F.  Flood  contended,  that  the  bill  was 
unnecessary,  and  would  imply  a  censure 
on  the  past  conduct  of  grand  juries  in  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Peel  defended  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  If  there  were  any  objections  to  the 
minor  details  of  the  bUl,  they  could  be 
easily  removed  in  the  committee. 

Lord  Castlereagh  would  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  bill,  if  ne  understood  it  rightly. 
He  wished  that  the  laws  of  the  two  coun- 
tries should  be  assimilated  as  much  as 
possible,  where  no  practical  inconvenience 
would  be  likely  to  result.  But  he  had 
some  doubt  whether  the  bill  would  be 
productive  of  much  advantage,  if  the  in- 
formation sworn  before  the  magistrate 
were  not  also  dent  to  the  grand  jury  with 
the  indictment.  Without  this  he  thought 
it  would  be  difficult  to  come  at  the  truth, 
for  frequently  a  different  statement  was 
given  before  the  jury  from  what  was  laid 
before  the  magistrate.  He  also  wished 
I  to  be  informed,  whether  it  was  intended 
to  introduce  a  clause,  by  which  a  person 
giving  a  different  statement  to  the  grand 
jury  from  what  he  had  given  in  his  first 
information,  should  be  indicted  for  per- 
jury ?  Unless  this  were  done,  a  great 
opening  would  be  given  to  persons  to 
commit  perjury  with  impunit}'. 

Mr,  Homer  said,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  if  a  witness  gave  false  testimony  be- 
fore a  grand  jury  that  he  could  be  tried 
for  perjury,  and  convicted  on  the  evidence 
of  grand  jurors.  In  an  indictment  for  a 
malicious  prosecution,  it  was  stated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Duller,  that  the  oath 
of  a  grand  juror  was  intended  for  the  fur- 
therance of  justice,  and  not  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  it  The  other  question  went 
more  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bill 
would  be  carried  into  effect.  The  infor- 
nmtion  could  not  be  considered  as  evi- 
dence—it was  not  on  oath— and  in  Eng- 
land no  such  evidence  ever  reached  a 
grand  jury.  At  the  same  time  it  might  be 
hard  to  deprive  a  grand  jury  of  all  assist- 
ance derived  from  information.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better,  thereforOf  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  judges,  when 
the  strict  rule  of  law  might  be  relaxed* 
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Mr.  JFeUer  statedf  that  he  had  con- 
▼eraed  with  mott  of  the  judgeB,  grand 
furors,  and  lawyers  in  Ireland)  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  bill,  all  of  whom  were 
of  opinion  tliat  it  would  lead  to  confusion 
in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Sir  John  Stetoari  was  convinced  that 
the  bill  woidd  have  the  effect  of  greatly 
lessenbg  the  number  of  trials  in  Ireland, 
and  tlierafore  he  should  give  it  his  oordial 
aupport. 

Mr.  Abercrofttiie  defended  tlie  bill,  and 
quoted  the  opinion  of  baron  George,  one 
OT  the  Irish  judges,  and  several  other  high 
authorities,  in  its  favour.  He  hailed  the 
measure  as  one  of  the  mort  important  steps 
to  restore  tranquillity  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  fT.  Pole  approved  of  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  but  wisiied  some  alterations  to 
be  made,  which  could  ba  effected  in  its 
progress  through  the  House* 

oir  •/.  Newport  supported  the  bill,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  as  the  law  stood,  the 
party  accused  in  Ireland  had  not  the  same 
protection  extended  to  him  na  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  did  not  understand  why 
the  English  law  might  not  be  executed 
in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England,  if  it  was 
extended  to  ihat  country.  The  jobs  and 
corruption  of  the  grand  juries  were  well 
understood  by  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland, 
and  had  very  much  prejudiced  them 
against  the  administration  of  the  law  in 
general. 

Mr.  Curwen  thought  it  would  be  impro* 
per  to  prejudice  the  minda  of  the  grand 
jury  by  sufiering  the  information  taken 
bet  ore  vhe  magistrates  to  go  before  them. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  original 
Motion,  50;  For  the  Amendment,  10. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Public  RavKNUES  Consolidation 
Bill.]  The  House  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  on  tliis  bill. 

Sir  if.  Farnell  objected  to  the  provision 
of  the  bill  which  created  two  new  lords  of 
the  treasury.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
phaooellor  of  the  exchequer  would  want 
some  additional  assistance,  but  tills  assist- 
ance would  not  be  given  by  the  creation 
of  two  new  lords,  whose  places  were  mere 
sinecures.  He  should  propose  some 
amendment,  by  which  an  additional  secre- 
tary, or  aome  other  officer,  should  be  mp- 
pomted  instead  of  these  two  lords.  Another 
officar  was  to  be  n>poioied  by  the  name  of 
vice-treasurer.  This  officer  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  iil  in  pariiamenty  for  which  he 


aaw  no  reason,  as  the  object  for  which  b# 
was  to  be  appointed  was,  that  there  should 
always  be  an  officer  of  the  treasury  resid* 
ing  in  Ireland  authorized  to  issue  money. 
The  vice'treasurer  was  authorised  to  issae 
money  under  the  order  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant. He  thought  this  would  defeat  the 
object  of  the  bill,  which  was  to  keep  the 
issue  of  all  money  throughout  the  kiomloiii^ 
under  the  control  of  the  treasury  of^  ureat 
Britain.  Ho  wished  also  to  know  whe« 
ther  any  regulation  was  to  be  nuide  aa  to 
the  appointment  of  the  officers  under  the 
different  revenue  boards  ?  By  law  in  Ire* 
land  the  appointment  of  the  uifferent  offi- 
cers under  the  three  boards  of  excise* 
customs,  and  stamps,  should  be  appointed 
by  three  commissioners,  with  the  authoritj 
of  the  lord  lieutenant;  but  the  fact  waa 
that  these  officers  were  appointed  by  tho 
lord  lieutenant,  frequently  without  con* 
suiting  the  boards  at  all. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  hon.  baronet  must  have  known^ 
that,  for  many  years,  the  board  of  trear 
fury  in  England  had  been  so  overwlielmed 
by  business  as  to  be  almost  incessantly 
employed,  and,  in  fact,  to  have  beea 
obliged  to  give  up  those  periods  of  relaxa* 
tion,  to  which,  in  former  times,  the^  were 
considered  entitled.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, when  the  accession  of  labour 
which  the  Irish  business  would  bring  waa 
considered,  it  could  not  be  deemed  un- 
reasonable to  obtain  some  additional  as- 
sistance, and  therefore  it  was  determine^ 
to  select  two  new  lords  from  those  perr 
sons  who  were  best  acquainted  with  tho 
subject  of  Irish  finance.  It  should  ba 
recollected  that  this  increase  to  the  Eng- 
lish treasury  board  was  but  trifling,  com- 
pared with  the  diminution  which  took 
place  in  the  Irish  treasury,  which,  exclu- 
sive of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
had  consisted  of  five  lords  of  the  treasury. 
The  additional  emolument  of  the  English 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  receiving 
the  Irish  seal,  would  be  only  what  tho 
fees  of  the  seal  produced,  namely,  about 
1,000/.  a  year.  With  respect  to  the  ob- 
servations which  the  hon.  baronet  had 
made  on  tlie  influence  which  the  lord 
h'eutenant  had  on  the  issues  of  money  bj 
the  vice-treasurer,  he  begged  to  remark^ 
ihat  the  lord  lieutenant  had  no  power 
whatever  to  grant  money  of  himself— these 
points  being,  of  necessity,  under  the  con- 
trol of  parliament,  or  the  board  of  trea- 
sury in  this  coimtry.  In  fiict,  on  what- 
ever occaaiona  he  acted  with  respect  t^ 
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the  issue  of  money,  he  did  so  rather  minis- 
terially than  discretionary.  Another  point 
in  the  bill  was  the  salary  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  give  the  vice-treasurer. 
When  the  dignity  and  importance  of  this 
officer  was  considered,  he  thought  his 
Balary  could  not  be  less  than  3,500/.  a 
year«  The  hon.  baronet  had  asked  why 
the  vice-treasurer  should  be  permitted  to 
sit  in  parliament  ?  As  an  officer  of  rank 
and  condition,  he  thought  he  ought  not 
to  be  excluded  from  the  House,  but,  on  , 
the  contrary,  should  be  a  person  capable 
of  adorning  this  or  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  With  respect  to  the  pa- 
tronage at  present  vested  in  the  lord  lieu« 
tenant,  to  appoint  officers  to  the  different 
boards,  it  was  not  intended  to  deprive 
him  of  that  privilege.  The  same  pa- 
tronage was  vested  in  the  board  of  trea- 
sury in  this  country,  with  respect  to  all 
the  boards,  except  the  board  of  excise. 
He  had  only  to  add,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  a  clause  in  the  bill  to 
enable  the  vice- treasurer  to  do  his  duty 
by  deputy,  when  occasion  might  require. 
^  Sir  John  Netcpori  stated,  that  his  prin- 
cipal objection  to  the  plan  was,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  created  the  new  appoint- 
ment of  a  vice- treasurer  for  Ireland.  He 
could  not  at  all  conceive  any  functions 
arising  out  of  such  a  capacity  which  could 
deserve  the  remuneration  of  3,500/.  a  year, 
and  a  scat  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  was  always  ready  to 
a^ue  that  the  right  of  appointment  to 
offices  tjnder  the  revenue  in  Ireland  ought 
to  rest  in  the  treasury  board  of  that  coun- 
try. It  was,  in  fact,  an  office  as  strictly 
appertaining  to  Ireland  as  the  executive 
fbnctions  of  its  government,  or  the  office 
which  he  himself  bad  the  honour  to  hold, 
and  which  was  generally  admitted  to  re- 
quire his  presence  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Ponsonb^  regarded  the  proposed 
measure,  by  which  a  new  office  was  to  be 
created,  the  duties  of  which  were  to  be 
discharged  by  a  deputy,  whilst  the  prin- 
cipal sat  in  that  House,  as  nothing  less 
than  an  insult  to  the  public  in  this  season 
of  national  distress. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
marked, that  the  oftce  of  vice-treasurer 
was  one  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Mr.  fVynn  approved  of  an  increase  of 
salary  to  the  chancellor  of  the  excheauer 
for  the  united  empire.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  increase  of  duty  demanded  an 
increase  of  salary.  He  condemned,  how- 
ever, the  proposed  salary  of  the  Tice-trea- 


surer,  as  he  judged  that  office  to  be  a 
mere  sinecure,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
a  person  filling  that  office  should  be  a 
member  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  that  whatever  statloa 
the  vice-treasurer  was  taken  out  of,  it  was 
right  that  he  should  execute  the  duties 
of  his  new  situation  himself.  He  also 
thought  that  this  being  a  new  office,  the 
person  who  filled  it  ought  not  to  have  a 
seat  in  that  House.  If  no  other  person 
took  up  this  point,  he  would,  in  the  proper 
stage,  move  an  amendment,  embracing 
the  principle  he  had  just  laid  down. 

Tne  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  had  been  in  contemplation  to  allove 
some  compensation  to  the  clerks  who 
might  be  dismissed,  but  the  number  had 
not  yet  been  determined. 

Mr.  Bankes  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
officers  of  the  Irish  treasury,  whose  ser-^ 
vices  would  be  done  away  by  this  bill, 
should  be  transferred  to  England,  and  be 
employed  in  the  treasury  department  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  said,  that  he  had 
always  hoped  that  the  old  and  faithful  of- 
ficers of  that  department  would  receive 
compensation  for  their  offices,  the  only 
reward  they  could  receive,  perhaps,  for 
the  services  they  had  performed.  It  was 
his  duty  to  bear  testimony  to  their  meri- 
torious conduct.  The  House  would  never 
think  of  transferring  them  to  the  treasury 
of  England.  To  oblige  them  to  leave 
their  families  and  their  homes,  woold  be 
an  excessive  hardship.  As  to  one  of  those 
officers,  a  gentleman  holding  the  highest 
rank  among  them  (Mr.  Croft  on)  his  ad- 
vanced time  of  life  made  it  impossible  to 
hope  for  his  services  in  England,  or  even 
in  his  own  country,  in  an  office  more 
eminent,  suqh  as  he  was  qualified  to  fill ; 
that  gentleman  had  been  more  than  36 
years  in  the  public  service,  and  a  man  of 
higher  honour,  of  integrity  more  spotless, 
of  a  fidelity  more  distinguished,  or  of  an 
equal  zeal  in  the  public  service,  he  had 
never  known.  - 

Sir  John  Newport  was  anxious  to  ex- 
press his  entire  concurrence  in  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  re- 
specting Mr.  Crofton.  He  was  convinced 
tfiat  there  was  not  in  England,  in  Ireland, 
or  in  any  other  country,  a  better  or  more 
efficient  public  officer  than  that  gentleman* 

The  bill  went  through  the  commiltee« 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

Tuesday  f  June  11* 

Petitions  of  the  Iriah  Catho- 
I.ICS.]  The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  said, 
that  having  communicated  with  those 
noble  lords,  whose  co-operation  he  was 
BQOst  anxious  to  secure  on  the  discussion 
of  the  petitions,  which  his  Catholic  coun« 
trjmen  had  confided  to  him,  he  should 
proceed  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  peti* 
tioners,  by  presenting  their  petitions  to 
the  House,  and  suggesting  a  day  for  the 
consideration  of  them.  Conceiving  it  to 
be  Che  universal  wish  of  the  Catholics, 
that  their  case  should  obtain  a  full  discus- 
sion during  the  present  session,  he  should 
have  thought  it  his  duty,  unless  some  very 
cogent  arguments  could  be  urged  on  the 
other  side,  to  have  conformed  himself  to 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  unequivocal 
feeling  of  the  parties,  so  deeply  interested 
as  they  were,  without  any  reference  to 
what  his  own  particular  opinions  might  be. 
In  the  present  instanee,  however,  their 
feelings  entirely  coincided  with  his  own ; 
and  he  could  not  conceive  any  time  more 
opportune  than  the  present,  not  for  con- 
sidering only,  but  for  putting  for  ever  at 
rest,  by  Just  concession,  that  question, 
which  had  been  already  too  long  suffered 
to  contribute  to  the  perpetual  irritation  of 
Ihe  Catholic  mind.  Under  this  impres- 
sion,  he  was  adverse  to  any  unnecessary 
forestalling  of  those  arguments,  for  the 
use  of  which  the  proper  time  would  so 
speedily  arrive*  But  the  appearance  be- 
fore parliament  of  two  new  classes  of  peti- 
tioners, for  the  first  time;  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  both  these  pe- 
tions  were  framed,  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships, 
at  once,  to  those  particular  features  by 
which  they  were  distinguished  from  former 
petitions.  The  first  of  this  new  class  of 
petitions,  in  point  of  time,  was  that  which, 
from  its  having  been  originally  considered 
and  framed  at  lord  Trimleston's  house, 
was  generally  denominated  by  his  lord- 
ship's name.  These  petitioners,  having 
amongst  them  all  the  English  Roman 
Catholic  peers,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  other  persons  of  great  respectability, 
had  thought  it  proper  to  express  **  their 
readiness  to  submit  and  conform  to  any 
regulations,  not  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  their  religion,  as  they  re- 
apected  its  faith  and  discipline,  and  not 
tnreatening  danger  to  the  purity  and  per- 
of  its  exercise ;  and  to  say, 
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moreover,  that  they  had  great  aatiafiictton 
in  the  conviction,  that  conciliatory  ar* 
rangements  might  be  settled,  fully  satis- 
factory to  all  his  majesty's  subjects."  The 
other  class  of  petitioners;  who  had  ap- 
peared there  for  the  first  time,  were  not  of 
a  less  respectable  description,  viz.  tba 
bishops  and  clergy  professing  the  Romaa 
Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  Their  peti* 
tion  puts  a  decided  negative  upon  that 
species  of  security,  so  well  known  under 
the  denomination  of  the  Veto  ;  and  they 
reject  any  interference  with  the  appoint- 
ments of  Irish  Catholic  bishops  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  But  ther 
suggest  another  species  of  security;  ana, 
as  they  trust,  an  effectual  one  against  all 
the  terrors  of  foreign  influence.  To  thia 
proposition  of  Uieirs— which  is  no  other 
than  that  of  domestic  nomination,  or  the 
appointment  to  the  vacant  bishopric,  by 
election,  in  the  respective  deans  and  chap- 
ters— they  state  their  conviction,  that 
they  will  be  enabled  toj  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  spiritual  head  of  their  church, 
and  his  engagement  to  withhold,  in  no 
case,  the  spiritual  faculties  from  the  per- 
sons so  appointed.  Such  would,  of  course, 
be  the  species  of  security,  desirable  abovo 
any  other,  and  subject  to  no  manner  of 
objection  or  cavil.  Having  thus  described 
in  what  these  two  latter  petitions  differed 
from  those  which  it  had  been  his  duty  no 
frequently  to  present  to  that  House,  he 
would  remind  their  lordships,  that  these 
petitions  were,  in  the  first  place,  that  of 
the  general  body,  denominated  at  all  times 
the  Petition  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
Of  this  petition,  those  of  Cork,  Roscom- 
mon, and  Galway,  were  in  all  respecta 
counterparts ;  the  two  first  mentioned 
being  conceived  in  the  same  terms.  These 
peUnons  are  contained  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words,  and  are  confined  to  a  mere 
statement  of  the  existing,  grievances,  and 
a  solicitation  for  redress.  They  put  no 
negative  upon  any  species  of  securitj. 
Possibly  because  they  do  not  conceive  that 
any  new  securitv  ia  necessary,  or  ought  to^ 
be  demaoded  from  them,  as  a  barter  for 
the  restoration  of  commercial  privilegei. 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  petition  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  he  had  felt  it 
the  more  necessary  to  advert,  from  its 
having  been  entirely  unnoticed  in  the  late 
discussions  in  another  place.  To  what 
principle  or  feeing  could  he  attribute 
such  unmerited  neglect,  b  the  case  of  a 
dasa  of  mea  who  were  univeraaUj  ao^ 
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koowledged  to  baiFe  deaenred  m  well ;  and 
tlian  whom  he  did  not  know,  in  the  vrhole 
range  of  the  servants  of  the  state,  any 
Buniber  of  individuals^  who  had  more 
iustly  entitled  themselves,  by  their  blame- 
less lives  and  exemplary  discharge  of  a 
great  public  duty,  to  the  greatest  possible 
lespect  and  reverence? — He  then  pre- 
sented his  several  petitions,  which  were 
read.  He  next  moved,  that  the  said  peti- 
tions be  taken  into  consideration  on  the 
21st  instant,  and  that  their  lordships  be 
summoned^Agreed  to. 

Petition  ov  thb  English  Catho- 
lics.] Earl  Grey  said,  the  petition  which 
he  was  about  to  oifer  to  their  lordships* 
attention  prayed  for  the  same  measure  of 
relief  as  was  solicited  by  those  who  signed 
the  iiarious  petitions  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  his  noble  friend.  It  was  a  pe- 
tition from  those  persons  who  professed 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Great 
Britain,  and  was  signed  by  the  duke  of 
t^orfolk,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  lord 
Clifibrd,  and  all  the  other  Catholic  peers 
of  this  country;  persons  whom  he  saw 
with  regret  excluded  from  those  seats  in 
that  House  which  their  ancestors  held 
with  so  much  advantage  to  the  state,  and 
with  so  much  honour  to  themselves.  It 
was  signed  also  by  several  gentlemen  of 
most  ancient  and  req>ectable  famifies,  and 
b^  a  number  of  other  individuals  profes- 
aing  the  Catholie  faith,  forming  altogether 
»  substanlial  representation  of  the  Catholic 
body  throughout  the  kingdom.  If  the 
petition  was  less  numeroudy  signed  than 
those  which  had  heretofore  been  pre- 
sented, the  eivcumstanoe  arose  solely 
from  its  not  being  thought  necessary  to 
convene  any  general  meeting.  There  was 
no  other  reaaon  for  that  diminution  of 
names,  for  the  circumstances  of  hardship, 
of  pressing  and  peculiar  hardshtp,  under 
vhich  they  laboured,  remained  unaltered. 
With  regard  to  the  petitioB  itself,  it  was 
couched  in  language  moderate  and  res- 
pectful:  it  allc^  firmly,  but  feelingly, 
the  grievances  endured  by  the  petitioner, 
axnressed  their  gratitude  for  the  repeated 
and  patient  discussions  which  their  case 
had  undergone  at  former  periods,  and 
their  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  their  lordships  for  tlie  ultimate 
aucceM  of  their  daims.  Such  was  the 
object  and  such  the  character  of  the  peti- 
tion he  then  had  the  honour  to  present  to 
their  lordships,  and  in  oace  more  perfora^ 
ing  that  daty»  he  wcuU  aol  aay  thai  he 


did  not  feel  considerable  pain  in  reflect- 
ing bow  often  and  how  fruitlessly  he  had 
called  their  lordships  attention  to  the 
same  subject,  and  that  he  now,  after  a 
series  of  years,  stood  up  again  to  make  the 
same  appeal,  to  the  humanity,  the  wisdom^ 
and  the  justice  of  their  lordships,  in  be- 
half of  the  Roman  Catholics  ot  England. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  reflect  without 
deep  regret  upon  the  circumstance,  that 
notwithstanding  all  those  appeals,  their 
lordships  had  not  yet  been  prevailed  upon 
to  advance  a  single  step  in  the  way  of  any 
legislative  provision,  towards  affording  re« 
lief  to  that  most  respectable  body,  who, 
if  they  were  marked  and  distinguished  aa 
a  proscribed  cast,  cut  ofl'from  thebenefita 
of  that  constitution,  which  the  blood  of 
their  ancestors  had  been  shed  in  obtain- 
ing  and  securing,  were  not  less  marked 
and  distinguished  by  their  general  good 
conduct,  by  their  undeviating  loyalty,  br 
their  peaceable  demeanour,  and  by  their 
active  zeal  and  uniform  support  of  the 
throne  and  constitution,  in  every  way  thai 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  manifest  their 
ardour  and  their  patriotism.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  dis* 
abilities  under  which  they  laboured,  that 
while  they  were  excluded  from  partici- 
pating in  all  the  benefits  of  our  conatitu- 
tion,  the  state,  in  its  greatest  and  most 
imminent  emergencies,  was  deprived  of 
the  services  of  a  class  of  men  so  well  qua- 
lified, and  so  well  disposed  to  defend  it 
against  every  attack  cdf  its  enemies,  whe- 
ther foreign  or  domestic.  It  was  not  bia 
intention  to  contrast  the  situation  of  the 
Catholics  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of 
the  Catholics  of  Canada,  or  of  other  ter- 
ritories annexed  to  the  British  Crown, 
where,  by  the  constitution  under  whicli 
those  dependencies  were  held,  the  civil 
rights  o4'  all  classes  of  the  inhabitanta 
were  equally  secured,  whether  they  hap- 
pened to  be  Catholics  or  Protestants.  At 
the  same  time,  Imwever,  he  should  be 
prepared,  when  the  proper  moment  ar- 
rived, to  assert  the  claim  of  the  former  to 
the  same  full  and  comprehensive  relief, 
and  to  contend  that  nothing  short  of  it 
either  could  or  ought  to  satisfy  them. 
What  he  at  present  wished  to  press  upon 
their  lordships  attention,  was,  that  even  in 
the  United  Kingdoms,  the  Catholics  of 
Great  Britain  were  materially  worse,  in 
their  political  condition,  than  the  Catho-- 
lici  of  the  sister  island.  It  was  true, 
that  fa^  the  acto  of  the  IStih  and  31st  of 
the  Kmg,  a  partial  r^af  had  bean  «f« 
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forded  io  the  English  Catholics.  But 
those  laws,  which  ought  to  have  been  re- 
garded only  as  a  preliminary  step  to  com- 
plete and  thorough  emancipation,  still  left 
them  in  a  situation  much  worse  than  that 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who,  by  subsequent 
acts  of  the  legislature,  were  admitted  to 
a  large  share  m  the  benefits  of  the  consti- 
tution. In  Ireland  the  Catholics  could 
serve  in  all  the  ranks  of  the  army,  except 
that  of  a  general  on  the  staff.  In  Eng- 
landi  every  rank  in  the  army  was  shut 
against  them.  With  respect  to  the  navy, 
the  cases  of  the  Catholics  of  the  two 
countries  were  similar :  for  as  Ireland  had 
no  navy,  no  provision  was  made  to  allow 
the  Irish  Catholic  to  serve  in  it.  From 
the  British  navy,  therefore,  the  Catholics 
of  England  and  Ireland  were  alike  ex- 
cluded, so  far  as  related  to  the  obtaining 
of  rank.  While  upon  this  subject,  he 
would  mention  to  their  lordships  a  case  of 
peculiar  hardship  resulting  from  those  dis- 
abilities under  which  the  Catholics  la- 
boured ;  he  alluded  to  the  case  of  captain 
Wright,  an  officer  who  had  spent  twenty 
years  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
During  that  period  he  had  eminently  dis- 
tinffuished  himself  on  various  occasions. 
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He  had  been  engaged  also  in  msny  minor 
actions,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  em- 
ployed to  lead  a  detachment  of  boats  to 
the  attack  of  a  battery.  In  executing 
that  duty,  his  gallantry  and  zeal  obtained 
him  an  honourable  mention  in  the  dis- 
patches which  were  sent  home;  and  in 
consequence  of  that  and  other  testimonials 
of  his  good  conduct,  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
master  and  commander.  He  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Cork  to  take  up  bis 
commission,  but  when  he  arrived  there  he 
found  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  taking 
an  oath,  abjuring  his  religion.  At  that 
step  his  conscience  revolted,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  comroissioD»  which 
he  considered  as  a  reward  for  past  services, 
and  as  holding  out  the  opportunity  for 
future  was  withheld  from  him.  Nor  was 
that  all,  for  he  also  lost  his  half-pay,  and 
he  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  leaving  Cork— >*<  The  world  was  all  be- 
fore him,  where  to  choose  his  place  of 
rest.**  There  were  other  cxrcomstances, 
m  the  history  of  that  iodifidual,  which 
rendered  his  cose  still  more  interesting. 
He  had  six  brothers  in  the  service,  all  of 
whom  had  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of 
their  country.  He  did  not  bring  it  for- 
wardf  however^  as  consUtutiog  a  contrast 
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between  the  English  and  the  Irish  Catbo- 
lies,  but  merely  as  establishtng  a  strange 
and  cmel  anomaly  in  our  laws.  With  re- 
spect to  the  relative  imnranities  enjoyed 
by  the  Catholics  of  the  two  countries,  it 
was  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  Eng^ 
lish  Catholics  were  excluded  from  all  cor* 
poratioos,  and  eould  not  graduate  in  any 
of  our  universities.  In  Ireland  the  case 
was  di^ent.  Here  they  were  excluded 
from  holding  a  commission  in  the  peace ; 
in  Ireland  they  were  eligible  to  tne  ma* 
gfstracy.  ^  In  Ireland  also  they  enjoyed 
the  elective  franchise;  but  in  England 
that  proud  boast,  that  main  pillar  of  our 
constitution,  that  security  of  oar  civil 
righu  was  denied  to  the  Catholics.  He 
would  ask  what  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  EngliBh  Catholics,  that  they 
deserved  the  infliction  of  that  penalty? 
What  was  their  guilt,  what  was  their  of- 
fence I  The  noble  earl  her«  instanced  the 
cases  of  several  of  the  Catholic  gentry 
who  had  tendered  their  votes  at  elections, 
and  which  had  been  refused.  He  would 
not  plead  their  merits  against  that  pro* 
scription ;  he  would  not  refer  to  their 
exemplary  patience  under  the  most  humi» 
Hating  privations,  to  their  persevering 
loyalty,  or  to  their  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution, hot  he  would  repeat  again  and 
again,  what  charge  of  delinquency  could 
be  urgetl  to  justify  such  a  persecution  ? 
He  trusted  that  the  time  was  now  come» 
when  their  case  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, at  least  so  far  as  to  extend  to 
them  the  same  privileges  and  benefits  ai 
were  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  In  speaking,  however,  of  that 
particular  and  limited  relief,  though  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  granted,  yet  he 
should  undoubtedly  regard  it  as  far  diort 
of  what  ought  to  be  given,  and  what  they 
ought  to  require ;  and  if  such  a  proposal 
were  made  at  all,  it  must  come  from  others, 
for  he  would  never  consent  to  ask  for 
them  any  thing,  but  that  full  measure  of 
justice  and  right,  which  they  were  en* 
titled  to  claim.  He  could  not  help  calU 
ing  their  lordships  most  serious  attention 
to  the  peculiariy  fiivourable  eircamstances 
of  the  present  time  for  eftcting  that  ob* 
ject  upon  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
scale.  Most  of  the  objections  which  were 
formerly  urged  against  the  measure  were 
now  either  mucn  altered  or  wholly  r^ 
moved.  There  was  no  longer  any  pre« 
ponderatmg  Catholic  power  in  Europe, 
whose  ascendency  this  country  had  any 
reason  to  dread.    There  was  no  longer 
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he  might  be  indicted  for  a  tniBd^meanor, 
snd  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonnient. 
In  this  case  the  only  thing  to  be  ascertained 
bv  the  court  would  be,  whether  the  pro- 
clamation had  actually  issued,  and  been 
disobeyed  by  the  alien.  The  sentence 
-would  follow  of  course.  But  by  investing 
the  Crown  with  the  power  «f  deportation, 
while  delay  would  be  avoided,,  the  hard- 
ship on  the  alien  would  in  fact  be  l^ss. 
'Besides,  the  alien  was  empowered  by  this 
bill  to  state  reasons  to  the  privy  councH 
against  his  deportation,  which  of  course 
he  could  not  do  to  a  court  of  joitice.  He 
had  no  official  information  to  communicate 
which  might  show  the  necessity  of  this 
bill ;  bat  he  would  appeal  to  their  lord- 
ships, whether  it  would  be  safe  to  abolish 
at  once  a  power  which  had  existed  for  23 
years ;  and  whether,  inoproved  as  the  state 
of  Europe  was,  the  present  state  of  the 
united  kingdom  rendered  all  precautionary 
•measures  unnecessary.  He  considered 
that,  after  such  a  fermentation  as  had  ex- 
isted  in  Europe,  the  present  measure  was 
essential  to  the  stability  of  peace  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Abuses  would  be 
guarded  against  by  the  power  of  appeal  to 
the  privy  council ;  and  he  should  move  that 
It  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  three 
months. 

Lord  Auckland  said,  that  he  entertained 
the  strongest  objection  to  a  measure,  which 
abolished  that  which  was  one  of  the  best 
principles  of  our  constitution,  namely,  that 
as  S0on  as  a  foreigner  set  his  foot  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  he  became  entitled  to  all  the 
protection  of  English  law.  Oa  the  con- 
trary, this  bill  went  to  place  the  unfortu- 
nate foreigner  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law, 
to  expose  him  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  to  deprive  him  of  that  which  was 
the  firmest  foundation  of  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  every  man — the  security  of  a 
fixed  and  undisturbed  habitation.  The 
noble  viscount  had  not  stated  any  grounds 
for  ttie  adoption  of  the  measure.  Mr. 
Burke,  who,  in  1793  contended  that  the 
bill  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
of  the  country  those  murderers  and 
atheists  who  were  solicitous  to  put  down 
church  and  state,  added,  that  tne  power 
thus  given  to  the  Crown  would  be  too 
great  for  the  liberty  of  the  people,  were 
it  possessed  in  time  of  peace.  After  a 
long  and  arduous  contest,  that  time  of 
peace  bad  arrived.  Amidst  the  other 
evils  of  war,  was  this— that  during  its  con- 
tinuance it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
•  free  coDstitutioa  from  baiag  impair eo. 
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A  greater  power  was  almost  i^ecessarilj 
given  to  the  executive  government,  than 
was  consistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  peo^ 
pie :  and  if  there  was  one  duty  of  the  ser-* 
vants  of  the  Crown  more  sacred  thanano-^ 
ther^  it  was,  as  soon  as  the  necessity  ceas- 
ed to  exist,  cheerfully  to  resign  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  the  authority  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  them.  What  was 
the  danger  now  to  be  apprehended  front' 
the  residence  of  aliens  in  this  country  ? 
He  admitted  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
peace  of  Europe  to  endeavour  to  preserve 
the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France^ 
He  was  also  aware  that  the  residence  in 
this  country  of  foreigners  disaffected  to 
the  Bourbon  cause  might  eventually  tend 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  evil  which 
he  deprecated.  But  he  could  never  con- 
sent,  in  order  to  avoid  a  remote  and  contin- 
gent danger,  to  sacrifice  so  important  a 
feature  of  the  British  constitution,  as  that 
which  the  bill  compromised r  To  this 
country  no  danger  whatever  could  be  ap« 
prehended  from  the  maehinations  of  fo-* 
reigners  resident  in  it*  Against  such  a 
danger  the  dislike  of  the  people  to  the 
manners  and  language  of  foreigners  was  a 
sufficient  safeguard.  The  first  word  that 
a  foreigner  would  have  to  utter,  in  which 
the  lettersM  or  the  letter  w  occurred,  would 
overthrow  any  attempt  he  might  be  dis- 
posed to  make  inimical  to  the  public 
peace.  But  it  seemed  that  this  power  was 
not  likely  to  be  abused.  He,  for  one, 
could  not  agree  to  grant  it  on  such  a 
ground.  No  one  would  impute  to  the 
noble  viscount  any  disposition  wilfully  to 
abuse  power;  but  he  was  liable  to  be 
misled,  and  to  be  induced  to  put  in  force 
the  provisions  of  such  a  bill,affainst  an  in- 
dividual really  unc^ending,  Dut  against 
whom*  tlie  eftbru  of  commercial  rivalry, 
political  hatred,  or  private  animosity, 
might  be  directed.  Hitherto  our  minis- 
ters had  been  enabled  to  reply  to  appli- 
cations from  foreign  courts,  nmde  in  hos- 
tility to  individuals  resident  in  this  country 
— «<  Look  at  our  laws ;  we  have  no  power 
beyond  them."  If  the  bill  before  their 
lordships  passed,  that  answer  could  no 
longer  be  made.  Ministers  would  take 
upon  themselves  a  burthensome  responsi- 
bility. If  the  friendship  of  a  foreign  pow- 
er should,  in  any  supposed  case,  be  put  in 
one  scale,  and  the  sacrifice  of  an  obscure 
alien  be  put  in  the  other,  it  was  not  dif* 
ficuli  to  predict  which  would  preponde-* 
rate.  But  it  was  contended  that  we  bill 
was  to  continue  only  two  years.  Thus  it aU 
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aitiwtion  of  B«ro^  a(  that  timei  whed  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  church  was  subjected 
not  merely  to  the  influence,  but  was  abso» 
luteljr  under  the  control  of  that  man  whose 
poirer  swayed  not  only  France,  but  the 
whole  of  Europe.  That  power,  thank 
God,  was  now  broken  down,  and  he  did 
Hot  suppose  it  would  be  urged  that  the 
one  by  which  it  was  replaced  was  likely  to 
exert  itself  in  conjunction  with  the  head 
of  the  church  against  this  country.  That 
objection,  therefore,  was  also  removed; 
and  what  could  now  be  pleaded  against 
entermg  upon  a  consideratioQ  of  the  daims 
of  the  Catholics  i  We  had,  indeed,  the 
admission  of  the  government  itself,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
influenoe  of  the  pope.  In  the  treaty  by 
which  the  kingoom  of  the  Netherlands 
was  incorporated  with  Holland,  a  treaty 
Begodatea  with  the  express  sanction,  and 
nnSer  the  immediate  interference  of  a 
British  minister,  a  treaty  uniting  a  Pro- 
testant government  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
annexation,  it  was  solemnly  stipulated, 
that  no  difference  of  religious  faith  should 
be  allowed  to  operate  against  the  people, 
but  that  they  should  be  all  equally  eligible 
to  offices  in  the  state,  whatever  their  tenets 
might  be.  It  was  thus  admitted  by  us, 
not  only  that  Catholics  might  be  admitted 
to  all  the  benefits  of\  Protestant  govern- 
ment without  any  danger,  but  that  their 
admission  would  be  condudve  to  the  ge- 
neral interests  and  security  of  the  world. 
He  hoped  their  lordships  would  bear  that 
circumstance  in  mind,  and  compare  it 
with  the  policy  which  we  pursued  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  Ire* 
land.  Every  thing,  in  bis  opinion,  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
except  that  want  of  unity  in  his  majesty's 
councils,  which  he  was  sorry  to  under- 
stand stUl  prevailed*  With  respect  to  him- 
edf,  in  all  probability  the  part  which  he 
had  hitherto  taken  upon  the  subject,  hum- 
ble and  ineflicient  as  it  hsd  been,  would  be 
much  less  in  future.  It  was,  however,  a 
natter  which  he  had  much  at  heart ;  and 
his  only  wish  was,  that  he  might  see  that 
great  point  of  national  condliation  accom- 
plished before  he  died.  It  had  been  justly 
said,  in  another  place,  that  the  question 
could  not  remain  where  it  was.  They 
must  either  retrace  their  steps,  or  they 
must  go  forward.  To  riftrace  their  steps, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  redact  all  the 
odious  and  persecuting  laws^against  the 
Catholics  which  had  been  repealed  or  mt^ 
dified,  no  4>ne  wodd  be  rash  or  asad 
(VOL.  XXXIV. ) 
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enough  to  advise :  to  stand  still  was  ini« 
possible;  all,  therefore,  that  he  intreated 
of  their  lordships  was,  that  as  they  must, 
sOoner  or  later,  go  on,  they  would  not  de- 
fer their  advance  till  it  was  too  late  to  be 
useful.  The  noble  esrl  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  petition  should  lie  on  the 
table,  whidi  was  accordingly  done  after 
being  read. 


Alien  Bill.^  Lord  Sidmauth  rose  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  He 
observed  that  it  was  the  only  remaining 
part  of  that  series  of  precautionary  mea- 
sures that  were  adopted  in  1793.  They 
had  been  opposed  at  that  time  by  persona 
powerful  from  thdr  eloquence,  powerful 
from  their  influence  ;  and  none  of  then 
had  experienced  more  opposition  than  the 
Alien  bill,  though  the  experience  of  23 
years  had  proved  it  a  measure  of  wisepre- 
cantion  on  the  part  of  the  eovernmenC 
He  trusted  that  this  bill  would  now  r^ 
ceive  thdr  lordships*  assent  on  the  same 
principles  with  the  peace  alien  bill  of 
1803.  If  he  were  asked  what  was  the  no- 
oessity  of  this  measure,  he  owned  he  felt 
some  difficulty  in  returning  an  answer. 
Any  appeal  tnat  he  could  make  to  one 
part  of  their  lordships  must  be  hopeless; 
for  it  could  not  be  supposed,  that  those 
who  had  opposed  the  measure  even  in  time 
of  war,  would  now  give  it  their  support  in 
time  of  peace.  He  should,  however, 
shortly  compare  it  with  the  alien  acts  of 
179S  and  1802.  By  the  former  it  was 
enacted  that  no  alien  should  land  in  this 
country  without  having  first  obtained 
permission ;  that  he  should  then  proceed 
to  the  alien-office  in  London,  where  he 
was  to  have  a  dbtrict  assigned  him  for  his 
rendence,  beyond  the  limits  of  which, 
comprehending  a  circumference  of  ten 
miles,  he  was  not  to  travel  without  a  pass- 
port. The  pendties  for  breach  of  the 
act  were  impnsonmentand  transportation. 
In  1802  the  severity  of  the  act  wos 
coodderably  relaxed;  and  it  was  still 
more  so  by  the  present  bill,  which 
took  away  the  peodty  of  transportation. 
Ho  assumed  it  to  be  the  right  of  the  so* 
vereign,  by  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
to  order  aliens  out  of  the  kingdom  by  pro- 
clamation :  but  the  Crown  had  not  by  tho 
common  law  the  right  of  deportation.  It 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  this  bill  to  sop- 
ply  that  defect,  thus  enabling  the  Crown 
to  carry  into  effi»ct  one  of  its  highest  pre- 
rogatives. In  the  case  of  the  refosd  of 
the  dien  to  depart,  by  iKa  comason  law 

(3Y) 
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he  might  be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor, 
snd  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
In  this  case  the  only  thing  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  court  would  be,  whether  the  pro- 
clamation had  actually  issued,  and  been 
disobeyed  by  the  alien.  The  seittenee 
would  follow  of  course.  But  by  investing 
the  Crown  with  the  power  of  deportation, 
while  delay  would  be  avoided, >  the  hard- 
ship on  the  alien  would  in  fact  be  l^ss. 
Besides,  the  alien  was  empowered  by  this 
bill  to  state  reasons  to  the  privy  councH 
against  his  deportation,  which  of  course 
he  could  not  ao  to  a  court  of  justice.  He 
had  no  official  information  to  communicate 
which  might  show  the  necessity  of  this 
bill ;  but  he  would  appeal  to  their  lord- 
ships, whether  it  would  be  safe  to  abolish 
at  once  a  power  which  had  existed  for  2S 
years ;  and  whether,  improved  as  the  state 
of  Europe  was,  the  present  state  of  the 
united  kingdom  rendered  all  precautionary 
•measures  unnecessary.  He  considered 
that,  after  such  a  fermentatioa  as  bad  ex- 
isted in  Europe,  the  present  measure  was 
essential  to  the  stability  of  peace  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Abuses  would  be 
guarded  against  by  the  power  of  appeal  to 
^e  privy  council ;  and  he  should  move  that 
it  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  three 
months. 

Lord  Auckland  said,  that  he  entertained 
the  strongest  objection  to  a  measurei  which 
abolished  that  which  was  one  of  the  best 
principles  of  our  constitution,  namely,  that 
as  soon  as  a  foreigner  set  his  foot  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  he  became  entitled  to  all  the 
protection  of  English  law.  Oa  the  con- 
trary, this  bill  went  to  place  the  unfortu- 
nate foreigner  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law, 
to  expose  him  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  to  deprive  him  of  that  whieh  was 
the  firmest  foundation  of  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  every  roan — the  security  of  a 
fixed  and  undisturbed  habitation.  The 
noble  viscount  had  not  stated  any  grounds 
for  the  adoption  of  the  measure.  Mr. 
Burke,  who,  in  1793  contended  that  the 
bill  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
of  the  country  those  murderers  and 
atheists  who  were  solicitous  to  put  down 
church  and  state,  added,  that  the  power 
thus  given  to  the  Crown  would  be  too 
great  for  the  liberty  of  the  people,  were 
it  possessed  in  time  of  peace.  After  a 
long  and  arduous  contest,  that  time  of 
peace  bad  arrived.  Amidst  the  other 
evils  of  war,  was  this— that  during  its  con- 
tinuance it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
afireeconstiiulido  from  baiag  impatraci. 
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A  greater  power  was  almost  necessarily 
given  to  the  executive  government,  than* 
was  consistent  wiUi  the  liberty  of  the  peo<^ 
pie :  and  if  there  was  one  duty  of  the  ser-* 
vants  of  the  Crown  nwre  sacred  thanano-^ 
ther,  it  was,  as  soon  as  the  necessity  ceas- 
ed to  exist,  cheerfully  to  resign  into  the^ 
hands  of  the  people  the  authority  which 
had  been  entrustea  to  them.  What  was 
the  danger  now  to  be  apprehended  froib 
the  residence  of  aliens  in  this  country  I 
He  admitted  that  it  was  essential  to  tho 
peace  of  Europe  to  endeavour  to  preserve 
the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France^ 
He  was  also  aware  that  the  residence  in 
this  country  of  fiareigners  disaffected  ta 
the  Bourbon  cause  might  eventually  tend 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  evU  which 
he  deprecated.  But  he  could  never  con- 
sent, in  order  to  avoid  a  remote  and  contin- 
gent danger,  to  sacrifice  so  important  a 
feature  of  the  British  ^constitution,  as  that 
which  the  bill  compromised.^  To  this 
country  no  danger  whatever  cooid  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  maehioations  of  fo^ 
reigners  resident  in  it#  Against  such  a 
danger  the  dislike  of  the  people  to  the 
manners  and  language  of  foreigners  was  a 
sufficient  safeguard.  The  first  word  that 
a  foreigner  would  have  to  utter,  in  which 
the  letters  M  or  the  letter  tv  occurred,  would 
overtlH'ow  any  attem|)t  he  might  be  dis- 
posed to  make  inimical  to  the  public 
peace.  But  it  seemed  that  this  power  was 
not  likely  lo  be  abused.  He,  for  one, 
could  not  agree  to  grant  it  oh  such  a 
ground.  No  one  would  impute  to  the 
noble  viscount  any  disposition  wilfully  to 
abuse  power;  but  he  was  liable  to  be 
misled,  and  to  be  induced  to  put  in  force 
the  provisions  of  such  a  bill,  against  an  in- 
dividual really  unoffiending,  nut  against 
whom'tlie  efibrcs  of  commercial  rivalry^ 
political  hatred,  or  private  animosity, 
might  be  directed*  Hitherto  our  minis- 
ters  had  been  enabled  to  reply  to  appli- 
cations from  foreign  courts,  made  in  hos- 
tility to  individuals  resident  in  this  country 
— '<  Look  at  our  laws ;  we  have  no  power 
beyond  them."  If  the  bill  before  their 
lordships  passed,  that  answer  could  no 
longer  be  made.  Ministers  would  take 
upon  themselves  a  burthensome  responsi- 
bility. If  the  friendship  of  a  foreign  pow- 
er should,  in  any  supposed  case,  be  put  in 
one  scale,  and  the  sacrifice  of  an  obscure 
alien  be  put  in  the  otiier,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  predict  which  would  preponde-- 
rate.  But  it  was  contended  that  the  bill 
was  to  continue  only  two  years.  Thus  it  aU 
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wayt  wag  mtih  bad  measures ;  once  passed 
Dn  the  ground  of  emergency,  they  were  re- 
enacted  from  time  to  time,  until  at  length 
Chey  became  a  part  of  the  constitution. 
He  decidedly  objected  to  the  bill,  and 
should  (therefore  support  the  amendment. 
The  Bad  of  Carnarvon  was  astonished 
that  noble  lords  on  the  other  side  had 
condescended  to  say  so  little  in  support 
of  their  measure,  unprecedented  in  times 
like  the  present,  when  we  were  at  peace, 
with  all  the  world.    Many  peers  had  come 
down,  expecting  that  the  noble  viscount 
would  endeavour  to  assign  a  few  plausible 
reasons  for  ihe  step  he  recommended ; 
but,  to  their  great  surprise,  tliey  Jiad  been 
Cold  by  him,  that  he  bad  none  to  give, 
and  no  information  to  supply.    |He  had 
not  adduced  a  single  case  to  show  that 
this  absolute  power  was  required,  but  he 
had  demanded  that  it  should  be  given  on 
his  mere  assurance  that  he  would  take 
care  it  shotild  not  be  abused.    Would 
parliament  be  saUsfied  with  this  mode  of 
dispensing  with  the  immemorial    rights 
of  the  people  of  England?   The  noble 
viscount  admitted  that  the  present  bill  was 
the  only  relic  of  the  war,  foreetting  that 
cm  that  account  it  was  doubly  necessary 
for  him  to  show  good  cause  for  its  conti- 
Buance.    Even  admitting  that,  by  prero* 

Bive,  the  King  coiiid  send  aliens  out  of 
dominions,  the  form  of  process  was 
then  totally  diferent ;  a  fur  trial  was  al- 
lowed to  the  person  accused  of  the  high 
crime  of  being  a  foreigner,  and  the  bur- 
then of  proof  that  his  views  were  inimical 
^o  the  government  was  imposed  upon  his 
prosecutors.  Under  this  bill,  it  lay  upon 
the  accused  to  sho#  that  he  was  not  an 
alien,  which  in  many  cases  could  not  be 
done  without  great  cufficulty.  One  severe 
bardship  had  not  yet  been  noticed:  it 
often  happened  that  the  liege  subjects  of 
Ihe  crown  of  Great  Britain  had  married 
foreigners ;  and  by  this  extraordinay  ImU 
the  secretary  of  state,  or  any  of  his  petty 
underlings,  would  have  the  power,  upon 
•urmis6s,  to  separate  roan  and  wife.  Some 
of  Ifte  peers  of  the  realm  were  married  to 
ladies  of  foreign  birth,  and  their  domestic 
happiness  was  to  be  put  at  the  mercy  of 
any  person  who  chose  to  make  malicious 
and  unfounded  representations  that  the 
lady  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  her 
lord  to  join  in  the  views  of  an  enemy :  she 
might  be  thrown  into  prison  without  bail 
or  mainprise,  and  afterwards  sent  out  of 
the  country  in  which  she  had  borne  and 
educated  a  family.    He  hoped  to  hear 
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iome  better  arguments  from  the  nobie 
lords  opposite,  and  that  they  would  not 
persevere  in  their  insulting  silence. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  contended,  that 
the  fact  whether  we  were  at  peace  or  war 
had  noUiing  to  do  with  the  present  ^ues« 
tion  :  the  measure  did  Jiot  refer  to  our 
external  relations,  but  to  our  internal  tran« 
quillity.  In  1802,  the  noble  earl  who 
spoke  second  had  deemed  the  bill  neces- 
sary ;  and  in  what  was  the  peace  now  ob« 
tained  more  worthy  of  reliance  than  that 
of  Amieos  ?  At  that  time,  though  we  had 
an  enemy  at  the  head  of  the  French  go« 
vernment,  the  peSple  were  our  friends; 
now,  though  the  Bourbons  were  our  friends, 
the  people  were  our  enemies.  From 
which  the  greatest  danger  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  would  not  determine.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  to  exclude  active 
mischief,  not  to  shut  out  the  oppressed  or 
persecuted ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  it 
hitherto,  if  he  had  observed  the  slightest 
abuse,  or  even  want  of  moderation,  he 
would  not  now  give  it  his  support.  Under 
the  regulations  proposed,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  abuse  could  exist  in  fu* 
ture. 

The  Duke  of  Suiser  said,  that  whcR 
their  lordships  were  called  upon  to  enact 
a  new  legislative  measure,  it  was  highly 
important  that  they  should  first  knov 
whether  or  not  a  necessity  existed  for  iL 
If  the  noble  lords  on  the  other  side  were 
prepared  to  prove  that  the  existing  lawa 
of  the  country  were  not  sufficient  to  meet 
a  case  of  abuse  on  the  part  of  any  aliea 
resident  in  it,  and  that  therefore  it  became 
necessary  to  enact  a  new  law,  he  should 
be  perfectlv  satisfied.  But  until  such  a 
proof  should  be  afforded  he  must  view  a 
proposition  like  that  under  their  lordships' 
consideration  with  extreme  concern  and 
jealousy.  The  circumsunces  of  1 793  and 
of  the  present  period  differed  most  mate- 
rially. He  had  not  a  seat  in  that  House 
at  the  former  period,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  say  how  he  might  have  acted 
when  the  original  measure  was  proposed  ; 
but  be  was  satisfied  that  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  periods  were  difiierent, 
different  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to 
meet  them.  We  were  at  present  in  a  state 
of  perfect  peace.  That  evening  was  the 
first  time  that  their  lordships  had  heard  i  t 
stated  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  that 
the  measure  before  them  #as  proposed, 
because,  although  the  government  of 
France  was  pacifically  disposed  towards 
US|  we  bad  to  deal  with  a  nostile  popul 
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tion  in  thai  country.     This  was  one  of 
those  secrets  which  had  been  for  the  first 
time  on  that  evening  disclosed  to  their 
lordships.     He  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  ask,  if  a  measure  similar  to  the  present 
had  ever  been  adopted  before  the  last  S2S 
or  25  years  ?  Had  any  inconvenience  been 
sustained,  in  consequence  of  no  such  mea- 
sure having    been    adopted  i    With  re- 
ference to  the  observations  made  by  .the 
noble  viscount  on  the  subject,  he   (the 
duke  of  Sus!«ex)  maintained,  that  one  of 
the  abuses  which  would  be  consequent  on 
the  adoption  of  the  bill,  was  the  violation 
of  tliat  great  constitutional  principle,  that 
every  man  must  be  tried  by  his  peers. 
Every  foreigner  ought  to  enjoy  this  ad* 
vantage,  and  have  the  opportunity,  when 
accused  of  Any  crime,  of  meeting  his  ac- 
cuser face  to  face.    Whereas,  according 
to  this  bill,  he  was  to  be  taken  up  and 
sent  at  once  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  sub- 
mitted to  a  species   of  spiritual  inquisi- 
tion, being  compelled  to  ransack  his  brains 
to   discover  what  he  had  said  or  done, 
that  might  be  considered  offiensive,  and 
thusy  by  bis  own  excuse,  to  acctise  him- 
self   lie  confessed  that  he  viewed  with 
extreme  concern  a  proposition  of  this  sort. 
During  the  last  six  months  the  rate  of 
exchange  had  so  risen  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  pound  which  had  been  at 
17  francs  was  now  25*    To  what  was  this 
attributable  ?    To  the  great   amount  of 
property  remitted  from  France,  because 
she  individuals  by  whom  it  was  sent  did 
not  think  it  safe  in  that  country,  and  be- 
cause they  looked  back  at  former  times 
when  the  persecuted  of  other  nations  were 
received  with  hospitality  and  kindness  in 
this.     Now,  however,   the  extinguisher 
was  to  be  suddenly  put  on  this  disposition* 
The  noble  lords  opposite  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  thescriptural  phrase,  «  where  the 
treasure  is,  there  will  tne  heart  be  also ;'' 
and  to  imagine  that  those  who  deposited 
thehr  wealth  in  this  country  were  likely 
to  conduct  Jthemselves  in  a  manner  inju- 
rious to  its  interests.    They  were  gomg 
to  drive  theae  persons—whither?    Three 
of  the  continental  sovereigns  had  entered 
into  a  specific  treaty  to  receive  them,  Uieir 
skill,  their  industry,  and  their  wealth.   To 
those  states,  therefore,  they  would  go; 
and  they  would  also  go  to  America,  a 
/country  at  present  in  amity  with  us,  but 
in  which  disappointed  individuals  might 
excite  an  evil  disposition  towards  Great 
Britain,  similar  to  that  which  we   knew 
h$A  been  produced  ot&  a  fenner  occasion 


by  United  IrishHien.  Tlie  aaxt  point,  # 
point  of  very  great  difficulty  was,  to  ascer* 
tain  who  were  and  who  were  not  aliens^ 
He  had  taken  much  pains  to  inquire  into 
that  part  of  the  subject,  but  had  not  beei| 
able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  informa* 
tion.  He  had,  among  other  things,  rea4 
with  great  attention  a  pamphlet  published 
by  a  person  who  had  been  connected  wttl| 
the  alien  office,  and  who,  as  he  under* 
stood,  bad  discharged  his  duty  very  con? 
scientiously,  he  meant  Mr.  Beeres ;  and 
it  had  create4  a  deep  impression  of  doubt 
on  his  mind,  whether  Americans,  under 
certain  circurostanees,  could  be  considered 
as  aliens.  He  had  looked  over  various 
cases,  which,  with  doe  submission  to  tha 
learned  lords,  be  would  venture  to  state. 
[His  royal  highness  here  stated  several 
supposed  cases,  involving  considerable  dtf<p 
ficulty  of  decision.]  With  every  respect 
for  the  noble  viscount,  he  coi^  not  allow 
that  the  noble  viscount's  hoqoor  was  a 
sufficient  assurance  to  their  lordships  that 
the  act  would  be  enforced  with  a  sound 
discretion.  Who  could  tell  if  tl^at  noble 
viscount  might  be  in  bis  official  situatioa 
in  the  course  of  ten  days  from  the  pre* 
sent  period  i  Then  their  lordships  might 
have  to  trust  to  the  honour  of  somebody 
else.  It  was  true  the  noble  viscount  had 
said,  that  if  any  abuse  were  to  take  plaoe^ 
it  miffht  be  investigated  by  parliament* 
But  how  was  evidence  to  be  obtained  h 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  businessi  the 
door  was  shut  against  information.  All 
these  circumstances  had  their  weight  in 
inducing  him  to  support  the  amendment. 

Earl  GrowenoTf  after  some  hesitation^ 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  against  this 
peace  alien  bill.  He  thanked  the  noble 
earl  for  the  intelligence  he  had  given  as 
to  the  real  disposition  of  the  people  of 
France,  and  expressed  his  fears  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  would  not 
be  attended  with  the  prosperity  and  con- 
stitutional liberty  to  the  people  which  he 
had  anxiously  hoped.  In  tne  present  situa- 
tion of  affiiirs  he  could  not  consent  to  arm 
ministers  with  this  absolute  power,  wiuch^ 
in  the  admitted  temper  of  the  French  na- 
tion, might  be  grossly  misapplied.  Ano- 
ther reason  for  his  vote  a^mst  the  mea- 
sure was  the  ultra-despotic  power  (if  he 
might  so  express  himself)  established  by 
Ferdinand  in  Spain,  with  the  revival  of 
all  the  horrors  of  the  ioqubition.  Upon 
this  subject  m'^isters  had  evinced  a  moil 
unwarrantable  apathy,  and  a  rekiclaiiee 
ta  join  in  apy  ceosurKSt  which  bm  toe 
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j^aittly  iolicated  that  they  oagbt  not 
thjemselTet  to  be  intrusted  wi^  any  aatho« 
xity  that  could  be  abused. 

Lord  King  wished  to  ask  the  learned 
Jord  on  the  woolsack  whether  the  noble 
viscount  had  stated  advisedly,  that  there 
^existed  in  the  prerogative  a  power  to  send 
aliensy  not  alien  enemjes,  out  of  the  coun- 
try: and  whether  that  power  had  ever 
been  exercised  since  Magna  Charta  ? 

The  Lord  ChtmcMor  said*  that  whether 
the  power  of  aending  aliens  out  of  the  coun« 
try  resided  in  the  king  and  pariiameot  con^ 
foioedy  or  in  the  king  alone,  no  man  could 
be  more  satisfied  than  he  was  of  its  wisdom 
and  policy  when  sparingly  exercised.  Ad- 
averting  to  the  period  of  1798,  when  be 
was  attorney*genera],  he  recollected  the 

?>preliension  that  was  then  excited,  not  of 
rench  arms,  but  of  French  principles. 
He  thanked  God  that  that  apprehension 
was  strongly  felt  in  the  country,  otherwise 
the  consequences  might  have  been  such 
that  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  terror.  It  had  been  felt  to  be 
^dotely  necessary,  whether  the  Crown 
bad  or  had  not  the  prerogative  of  sending 
aliens  out  of  the  country,  to  arm  it  with 
the  assistance  of  parliament.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  construction  put  by  lord  Coke 
4m  Magna  Charta,  as  it  related  to  this 
palrfect,  he  observed,  that  at  the  period  to 
whioh  he  bad  alluded,  he  had  the  honour 
of  knowing  many  learned  men,  now  in 
their  sepulchres,  but  whose  names  would 
long  live,  and  he  knew  of  none,  whether 
they  opposed  the  measure  then  proposed 
or  not,  who  denied  that  the  king  hsd  the 
power,  without  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
to  prevent  aliens  from  staymg  in  the 
country.  But  the  establishment  ^f  this 
point  had  no  reference  to  the  present  case, 
m  which  the  adoption  of  the  bill  before 
the  House  was  required  by  imperious  cir- 
.cumsunces.  For  what  could  the  roval 
power  do  alone  ?  It  was  easy  to  say  that 
DT  that  power  an  alien  could  be  sent  out 
of  the  country ;  but  bow  was  he  to  be  got 
out  ?  He  must  be  indicted.  Then  a  bill 
must  be  found.  That  he  might  traverse. 
The  cause  might  then  be  removed  by 
eeHiorari  to  another  court;  and  so  on. 
With  respect  to  the  cases  which  the  illus- 
trious  duke  had  so  ingeniously  argued,  all 
that  he  could  say  wu,  that  every  case 
imist  be  determined  by  the  particular  cir- 
aimstances  which  belonged  to  it.  There 
vras  this  single  fact  in  answer  to  any  ones- 
tion  that  might  be  raised  ^KMit  difficult 
naa^lyf  that  with  all  ponibie  diffi- 
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Cttlties  on  the  subject,  government  bad 
successfully  grappled  since  the  year  179S. 
To  him  it  appeared  most  astonishing  that 
any  of  their  lordships  should  think,  that 
after  a  war  of  25  yesrs,  the  mere  act  of 
signing  a  treaty  of  peace  was  to  pro» 
duce  so  complete  a  tranquillity,  as  en- 
tirely and  at  once  to  calm  all  the  agw 
tation  which  the  recent  convulsions  had 
occasioned.  Of  this  he  was  persuaded, 
that  there  were  not  wanting  persons  who^ 
if  an  opportunity  were  aSbided  them,  were 
perfectly  ready  to  put  in  operation  those 
principles  against  which  this  country  had 
been  so  long  contending.  It  was  to  guard 
against  the  machinations  of  suph  persona 
that  he  supported  the  bill. 

Lord  Holland  complained,  that  with 
alHhe  learned  lord's  legal,  historical,  and 
constitutional  knowledge,  he  had  not  beea 
able  to  adduce  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  prerogative  on  this  subject  had  beeft 
attempted  to  be  exercised.  The  learned 
lord  merely  recollected,  thst  when  a  simi* 
lar  bill  was  discussing  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  some  persons,  lawyers,  were 
of  opinion,  that  lord  Coke  was  erroneous 
in  his  explanation  of  that  part  of  Magna 
Charta  which  referred  to  this  subject. 
Was  the  authority  of  these  individuals^ 
influenced  by  the  fears  of  the  time,  to  be 
considered  equivalent  to  the  authority  of 
such  a  man  as  lord  Coke  f  Such  opinionSp 
or,  indeed,  any  opinion  whatever,  must  be 
inadequate  to  sustain  the  position  of  the 
learned  lord  as  to  the  existence  of  a  pre* 
rogative  which  had  not  been  exerciaed  ift 
a  single  instance  for  a  \yenod  of  500  yeers^ 
although  so  many  occaaions  had  occurred 
within  that  period,  in  which  auch  a  prero- 
piative  was  most  likely  to  have  been  called 
into  action,  if  it  had  really  lieen  recog^ 
nized.  It  would  be  recollected  what 
struggles  were  made  before  the  Refonma^ 
tion  by  thoM  Catholtca,  whose  character 
was  so  oftcD  and  so  unjustly  abused,  to 
resist  the  HUra-moniane  pretensions  of  the 
Pope,  whea  that  prince  evinced  so  viuch 
ambition  to  appoint  aliens  to  high  eccle* 
siastical  oSces  in  this  country.  Those 
pretensions  were  opposed  strongly  by  the 
Catholic  government  of  the  day ;  but^ 
instead  of  maintaining  any  contest  with 
the  Pope,  the  government  might,  if  the 
alleged  prerogative  belonged  to  the  CrowQi 
at  once  have  immediately  sent  all  those 
aliens  out  of  the  country.  Again,  was  not 
this  prerogativci  if  it  existed,  most  likely 
to  have  been  called  into  action  by  Eliea* 
both,  to  guard  agaiait  tho  danger  with 
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fwhich  she  was  menaced  by  Philip  2dy  idie 
was  a  sovereign  no  doubt  as  sincere  in  his 
religion  as  the  unrelenting  tjrant  by  whom 
Ahe  Spanish  nation  was  at  present  idSicted. 
But  a  singular  instance  was  mentioned  in 
another  place  with  regard  io  Charles  2d, 
where  there  could  be  m>  doubt  that  such 
€L  prerogative  would  have  been  exercised, 
iiad  the  Crown  possessed  it— he  meant  the 
instance  in  which  that  monarch  was  so 
jnuch  annoyed  by  a  French  rival  in  the 
affections  of  a  favourite  mistress,  and  on 
which  occasion  a  French  writer  had  ob- 
aerved,  that  that  truly  must  be  a  horrible 
country  in  which  the  sovereign  did  not 
«njoy  the  power  of  relieving  himself  from 
such  an  annoyance,  by  at  once  sending 
Che  cause  of  it  out  of  the  country.    Then 
as  to  James  2d,  was  it  at  all  probable  that 
that  sovereign  would    have    allowed   so 
many  of  the  Protestant  subjects  of  his  ally 
and  friend,  Louis  14thy  to  come  into  this 
country,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
ot*  Nantz,  if  he  had  had  the  power  of  pre- 
venting them  ?     Nay,  was  it  not  quite  im- 
probable that  James,  with  the  religious 
prejudices  and  political  views  which  he 
was  known  to  entertain,  would  have  per- 
mitted such  aliens  to  find  an  asylum  in 
this  country,  had  the  Crown  been  invested 
with  such  a  prerogative  as  was  at  present 
insisted  upon ;  for  surely  James  2d  could 
Iiave  found  as  many  lawyers  to  maintain 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  his  day, 
as  wete  likely  to  be  met  with  at  the  pre- 
sent or  at  any  other  period  ?    William  Sd 
ioo  had  many  reasons  to  exercise  such  a 
prerogative,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
machmations  of  Louis  14th,  and  of  the 
aeents  of  James.    But  it  appeared,  that 
although  William  made  no  attempt    to 
exclude  aliens,  notwithstanding  the  known 
and  powerful  hostility  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, such  exclusion  was  now  deemed 
necessary,  because,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage ot  a  noble  earl,  although  the  French 
government  was  friendly,  the  French  po- 
pulation were  hostile.    Was  there,  how- 
ever, no  dan»sr  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
reign  of  Wiuiam  from  the  alien  agents  of 
Louis  14th,  who  was  notoriously  as  hostile 
to  the  habits,  principles,  and  interests  of 
this  country,  as  any  of  the  Bourbon  race? 
But  Louis  14th  was  decidedly  as  hostile  as 
even  Buonapart§  could  be  supposed,  and 
yet  William  never  attempted  to  exercbe 
the  prerogative  alleged  in  the  discussion 
to  belong  to  the  Crown.    William,  how- 
ever, was  a  wise  man  and  a  friend  to  liberty, 
and  h«  (lord  H.)  b^^  i^<>  doubt  that  that 
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Ermce  would  not  hare  assented  to  such  a 
ill  as  the  present.    It  was  saic|,  that  na 
alarm  should  be  excited  by  this  bill,  be* 
cause  truly  only  200  persons  had  been 
sent  out  of  the  country  under  the  author 
rity  of  the  law,  which  it  proposed  to  con* 
tinue;  as  if  in  a  ^ee  state  the  existence  oC 
arbitrary  power  should  affect  those  only 
who  immediately  suffered  under  its  opera* 
tion.    Such  had  not  been  in  good  timea 
the  usual  feeling  of  the  people  of  England, 
who  conceived  that  the  power  which  op* 
pressed  one  man  threatened  all,  and  there* 
fore  oppression  was  universally  deprecated* 
It  was  also  alleged  by  the  noble  secretary, 
that  no  instance  of  abuse  bad  occurred. 
He  (lord  H.)  had  heard  of  many  such 
instances,  although  he  did  not  feel  himself 
at  liberty,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  to 
mention  names.     There  was,  however,  one 
instance,  in  which  he  could  mention  the 
name,  as  the  individual  was  no  more,  and 
that  was  M.  Deboffe,  a  well  known  book- 
seller, who  having  imported,  among. other 
works  from  France,  some  copies  of  a  cer* 
tain  book,  in  which  the  conduct  of  an 
individual  of  great  influence  in  this  coun-r 
try,  was  rather  unfavourably  mentioned, 
a  message  was  sent  to  M.  Deboffe,  that  if 
he  sold  a  copy  of  this  book,  he  would  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  under  the  alien  law. 
This  case  he  was  enabled  to  state  upon 
the  best  authority ;  but  he  could  not  say 
that  the  message  was  actually  sent  to  M. 
Deboffe  from  the  individual  referred  to. 
But  such  a  power  as  this  law  created  was 
liable  to  every  species  of  abuse.    How, 
for  instance,  was  it  likely  to  operate  upon 
writers  ? ,  Could  it  be  supposed,  that  if  such 
a  law  had  existed  in  Holland  when  Messrs. 
Amaud  and  Bayle  took  refuge  at  the 
Hague*,(the  world  would  have  ever  heard 
of  the  writings  of  those  eminent  men? 
But  it  was  said  that  under  this  law  only 
14  persons  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
country  within  the  last  five  years.    It  waa 
to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  power 
which  sent  away  14,  might  be  extended 
to  14,000 ;  and  that  the  few  persons  sent 
away  within  such  a  period,  formed  a  strong 
argument  against  the  necessity  of  the  law. 
But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  aU 
leged  prerogative,  what  was  the  conduct 
of  queen  Anne's  reign?     Instead  of  at-* 
tempting  to  send  away  aliens,  all  the  alien 
Protestants  in  .the  country  were  natu* 
ralized  by  one  act,  and  an  equally  liberal 
policy  marked  the  reign  of  George  1st. 
but  to  come  to  the  reign  of  George  2d, 
an  act  was  pasnkl  ^  that  reigni  natumU^^ 
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kig  idt  foreign  Protestants  \  But  a  petition 
was  presented  against  that  law  froon  the 
city  of  London,  who  objected  to  the  ad- 
mission of  foreigners  into  our  coq^orations, 
or  to  any  places  under  government,  from 
an  apprehension,  that  being  uaac<)uainted 
with  the  value  of  our  privileges,  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  tenacrous  of  them  or  at- 
tached to  liberty.  Such  was  the  old  po- 
licy and  constftutional  jealousy  of  English* 
men.  Yet,  by  the  bill  before  the  House, 
it  was  proposed  to  place  20,000  foreigners 
in  a  state  of  absolute  subserviency  to  the 
secretary  of  state.  Was  it  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  abuses  to  which  such  a  law  was 
liable?  Hew  easy  could  the  minister  under 
such  a  law  protect  those  foreigners  whose 
services  he  desired,  by  sending  out  of 
the  country  any  foreigner  who  might  be 
dreaded  as  the  witness  of  their  malprac- 
tices. What  he  objected  to  was  an  alien 
law,  which  could  not,  it  seemed,  be  de- 
scribed but  in  alien  terms,  such  as  depor* 
tation  and  surveillance^  and  other  words 
not  to  be  found  in  any  English  dictionary. 
He  disliked  such  foreign  terms,  as  well  as 
the  object  to  which  they  referred,  and 
heartily  wished  the  deportation  of  both. 
On  the  whole,  he  felt  it  his  duty  decidedly 
to  oppose  this  bill.  There  were  several 
amendments  which  he  meant  to  propose 
in  a  future  stage,  especially  with  regard  to 
alien  women  and  to  Americans. 

Lord  EUenborough  declared  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  Crown  possessed  the  pre- 
rogative of  sending  aliens  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  maintained  that  sudi  preroga- 
tive belonged  of  right  not  only  to  the  mo- 
narch of  this  country,  but  to  the  sovereign 
of  every  country.  In  support  of  this  opi- 
nion, he  quoted  the  authority  of  Vattel. 
As  to  the  construction  of  Magna  Charta, 
it  would  be  recollected,  that  upon  \he 
subject  oF  merchant  strangers,  the  citizens 
of  London  presented  a  petition  to  Edward 
1st,  asserting  the  prerogative  of  the  sove- 
reign to  send  such  aliens  oat  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  king  concurred  in  that 
opinion.  Such  then  was  the  impression, 
almost  immediately  afier  Magna  Charta 
was  enacted ;  and  yet  the  present  bill  was 
pronounced  tyrannical,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  of  the  country.  But 
he,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  that  the 
present  was  comparatively  a  lenient  mea- 
sure, imperiously  called  for  by  the  exist- 
ioff  circumstances  of  the  world. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  he  had  not  intend- 
ed to  trouble  the  House  upon  this  subject, 
and  therefore  he  had  not  at  all  prepared 


his  mind  for  the  discussion,  relying  upotf 
the  arguments  of  his  noble  friend  ( Hol^ 
land)  which  arguments  had,  in  fact,  been 
lefl  wholly,  unanswered.  Indeed,  from  alb 
that  he  had  heard,  he  felt  fully  satisfied^ 
that  although  this  bill  might  be  voted,  it 
could  not  be  defended.  Tlie  doctriner 
with  respect  to  prerogative,  so  confidently 
alleged,  had  in  fact,  received  no  support 
whatever  from  either  the  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack,  or  the  learned  lord  who  had 
just  sat  down.  When  the  latter,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the 
law  of  the  country,  rose  to  address  their 
lordships,  he  expected  to  hear  some  his- 
tory of  the  common  law  in  favour  of  this 
measure,  or  a  series  of  precedents  to  sus- 
tain his  main  position,  or  the  dUcta  of  some 
of  our  eminent  law  writers,  of  Bracton,  or 
Fortescue,  or  lord  Coke,  for  instance,  in 
support  of  that  prerogative  whid)  was  up« 
on  this  occasion  so  confidently  asserted. 
But  instead  of  having  his  expectation  ful" 
filled,  the  learned  lord  quoted  a  French 
writer  upon  the  law  of  nations.  Thaf 
writer,  M.  Vattel,  for  whom  he  (earl  G.) 
entertained  great  respect  upon  the  sub-* 
jects  to  which  his  work  referred,  had  na 
doubt  stated,  that  the  right  alluded  to, 
belonged  to  the  sovereign  power  of  every 
state.  But  what  was  the  sovereign  power 
in  this  country  ?  Was  it  in  the  Crown  or  in 
the  parliament  ?  Vattel  had  also  laid  it  down 
that  the  raisine  of  money,  and  the  main« 
taining  of  armies,  also  belonged  to  the  so- 
vereign power ;  but  did  such  power  form 
a  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crowp  in 
England?  Certainly  not,  and  tliereforo 
the  authority  quoted  by  the  learned  lord^ 
was  totally  inapplicable.  Yet  this  bill, 
according  to  tlie  learned  lord,  was  only 
necessary  to  aid  the  execution  of  the  pre^ 
rogatire  which  it  appeared  was  incspable 
of  execution  without  the  bill.  Therefore 
this  boasted  prerogative  must  be  ineffec« 
tual  without  some  legisUtive  provision, 
and  what  sort  of  prerogative  then  could  it 
be  deemed  ?  It  was,  in  fact,  no  preroga* 
tiveatall,  even  upon  the  learned  lord's 
own  showing.  But  when  the  learned;lord 
quoted,  as  law  authority,  a  petition  from 
tne  city  of  London,  alleging  the  right  of 
the  king  to  send  aliens  out  of  the  country/ 
in  which  allegation  the  king,  to  whom  tho 
petition  was  addressed,  very  ;iatarally  ac- 
quiesced, he  reaHy  heard  the  learned  lord 
with  considerable  surprise.  The  learned 
lord  himself,  and  the  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack,  were  no  doubt  very  high  law 
authorities ;  yet,  according  to  th^  tearoed 
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lord's  precedent  this  evening,  we  migbt 
hereafter  hear  those  high  authorities  dis* 
oardedy  and  be  referred  to  a  petition  from 
air  William  Curtis  and  the  citisens  of 
London.  The  privileges  granted  to  aliens 
by  several  statutes  combined  with  the  pre* 
cedents  so  ably  stated  by  his  noble  friend, 
formed  in  his  judgment,  a  conclusive  ar- 
gument to  show  that  such  a  prerogative 
as  that  at  present  insisted  upon  was  never 
recognised  to  belone  to  the  Crown  of 
England*  So  much  as  to  prerogative, 
while  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  mea- 
sure he  thought  it  exceptionable  in  every 
point  of  view,  either  wiui  regard  to  public 
policy  or  constitutional  principle,  and  he 
deprecated  it  the  more  because  he  seri- 
ously apprehended  that  although  the  bill 
was  limited  to  two  years,  the  law  was  but 
too  likely  to  be  perpetual ;  therefore  he 
never  gave  a  vote  with  more  satisfaction 
Chan  that  which  he  should  give  against  Ihe 
adoption  of  such  an  oppressive  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  the  no« 
ble  lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  had,  as 
well  as  his  noble  friend  T Holland),  argued 
upon  a  complete  miiunuerstanding  of  the 
opinions  of  nis  learned  friend  on  the  wool- 
sack, and  the  learned  lord  near  him;  for 
those  opinions  only  referred  to  the  gene- 
ral law  of  nations,  that  it  was  a  part  of  Uie 
sovereign  power  of  every  state  to  send 
•way  dangerous  aliens,  and  for  obvious 
reasons^  that  authority  must  rest  with  the 
executive  power,  for  if  placed  elsewhere, 
it  would  be  comparatively  in  many  cases, 
if  not  totally,  ineffective.  As  to  the  pe- 
riods of  our  history  referred  to  by  bis  no- 
ble friend  it  was  then  the  obvious  policy 
of  this  country  to  encourage  aliens,  who 
notoriously  came  here  with  friendly  senti- 
ments, but  very  different  consequences 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

,  The  Earl  oiDamley  observed,  that  the 
slightest  necessity  had  not  been  shown  to 
exist  for  having  recourse  to  a  measure 
like  this,  and  unless  a  necessity  could  be 
shown,  their  lordships  were  bound  to  re- 
fuse  their  assent  to  it. 

Tlie  House  then  divided:  For  the  se- 
cond reading.  Contents,  54;  Non -con- 
tents, 17.  The  bill  was  then  read  a  se- 
cond time. 
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Gas   Lioht    Bill.]      Mr.   Holmet 
faaoHght  up  the  report  of  the  Gas  L^bt 


bill.    On  the  motion  for  i^treeiqg  ta  ther 
report. 

Alderman  Atkins  complained  of  the  ex* 
elusive  privileges  churned  by  this  bill,  and 
contended  that  the  measure  was  calculated 
to  ruin  that  hardy  race  of  men,  the  per- 
sons employed  in  the  Southern  and 
Greenland  whale  flBheries,  in  each  of 
which  a  million  of  money,  and  above  100 
ships  were  engaged^  If  the  bill  were  to 
pass,  it  would  throw  out  of  employ  10>000 
seamen,  and  above  10,000  rope-makers^ 
sail-makers,  mast-makers,  &c  connected 
with  that  trade.  He  complained  of  the' 
way  in  which  hon.  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  subject  had  attended  the  committee, 
and  had  by  their  numbers  borne  down 
all  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  N,  Calvert  defended  the  committee 
from  the  imputation  oast  on  them.  He 
had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  gas  light 
company,  and  he  should  like  to  hear  the 
hon.  alderman  say  the  same  of  himself 
with  respect  to  the  Greenland  trade.  He 
thought  the  opposition  made  to  the  mea^ 
sure  oy  the  persons  connected  with  the 
oil  trade  extremely  unjusti6able. 

Mr.  Jones  did  not  see  why  the  indivi- 
duals to  whom  the  bill  referred  should  be 
erected  into  a  corporation.  It  had  been 
said  by  a  gfdhint  officer,  that  the  strength 
of  the  British  navy  was  derived  from  the 
south  whale  fishery,  which  this  bill  went 
to  destroy. 

Mr.  Z>.  Gidify  put  out  of  his  considera- 
tion  all  that  part  of  the  question  which 
hinged  on  the  interests  of  the  whale  fishery, 
but  contended  that  the  extension  of  the 
company  to  perpetuity  was  wholly  unjus- 
tifiable. If  tney  would  take  any  number 
of  years,  60  for  instance^  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  measure. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  eulogised  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  public  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superior  illumination  of  the 
streets  by  gas  light.  But  itill  be  thought 
that  the  House  ought  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  that  for  that  purpose  it  should  be  re- 
printed and  recommitted.  He  moved  aa* 
an  amendment,  to  take  the  report  into 
further  consideration  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Marryat  arsued  against  the  mono* 
poly  which  the  bin  went  to  create,  but 
admitted  that  sufficient  oil  was  not  now- 
brought  from  Greenland  to  light  the  me« 
tropolis. 

The  House  divided  t  For  the  ordinal 
Motion,  76;  for  the  Amendmenti  29*  The 
report  waa  then  icceif  cd. 
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Motion    bespectino    Pierre   Da- 
iiAsB   Perrot.]      Sir   Samuel  RomUly 
stated,  that  he  had  been  applied  to  by 
Peter  Damase  Perrot,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Mauritius,  from  whom  a  petition  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  on  Thursday  last. 
He  had  been  informed  by  him  that  it  was 
sot  true,  that  he  was  ever  concerned  in 
Unv  insurrection,  in  that  island.    On  the 
Sth  of  September  last,  a  troop  of  soldiers 
tame  to  his  house,  and  carried  him  away, 
along  with  his  wife  and  children,  some  of 
whom  Were  of  very  tender  years,  to  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  from  his  plantation. 
Next  morning  he  was  separated  from  his 
family,  and  conveyed  to  a  further  distance 
of  40  miles,   and  then,  after  answering 
aome  interrogatories,  sent  on  board  his 
foajesty's  ship  the  Minden,  and  conveyed 
fo  this  country,  without  being  allowed  to 
ace  any  of  his  family,  or  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  any  money  with  him. 
During  the  voyage  he  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner.    In  this  situation,  being  a  Bri- 
(ish  subject,  his  only  consolation  during 
the  voyage,  amidst  all  his  hardships,  was, 
that  he  was  about  to  be  transported  to  a 
country  where  respect  was  shown  to  the 
laws,  and  where  every  man  was  held  in- 
nocent till  found  guilty.     The  first  thing 
he  did  on  landing  was,  to  transmit  a  me- 
morial to  lord  Bathurst.    To  this  memo- 
rial he  received  an  answer,  acquainting 
him  that  the   circumstance  which  ren- 
dered his  removal  from  the  Mauritius  ex- 
pedient had  ceased  to  operate,  and  that 
directions  would  be  given  to  convey  him 
to  that  island  to  bo  put  on  his  trial,  as  the 
best   means    of   clearing  up    the   facts 
of  the   case,    and   that   till   his  depar- 
ture an  allowance    would  be    made  to 
him.      On    writing    again    to   lord    Ba- 
thurst, ^  expressing  a  hope  that  an  investi- 
gation into  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
of  the  Mauritius  would  be  ordered,  and 
that  he  himself  might  be  treated  in  a  man- 
ner more  suited  to  his  rank  in  life  than  h^ 
bad  hitherto  been,  he  was  informed  that 
an  inquiry  was  now  making  to  know  how 
/ar  his  statement  wa^  correct ;  that  direc- 
tions had  been  given  to  the    transport 
board  with  respect  to  his  passage;   and 
that  till  his  going  on  board  he  diould  be 
allowed  Ss.  a  day.     He  wrote  afterwards 
to  lord  Bathurst,  informmg  him  that  9s.  n 
daj  was  the  lowest  he  could  live  upon  in 
this  country,  and  that  he  had  no  clothes ; 
«nd  on  the  2nd  of  April  1816,  he  received 
sin  answer,  stating  tliat  government  had 
flo  farther  communication  to  make  to  him* 

(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


There  were  two  things  tp  be  considered 
in  this  case.  Nothing  could  justify  the 
removal  of  this  man  by  force  out  of  the 
island.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  if  such 
a  measure  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  island,  that  it  might  not  be  justifiable ; 
but  this  was  not  alleged  in  the  present 
case.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  knew 
not  of  the  least  danger  witn  which  thei 
pitting  this  man  on  his  trial  in  the  island 
would  have  been  attended.  What  was  it 
but  the  punishment  of  a  man  without 
trial,  and  the  severest  punishment»-to  re- 
move him  from  bis  home  and  family  to  a 
distant  country,  where,  from  his  being  de- 
prived of  all  means  of  support,  he  could 
only  be  a  vagabond  and  a  beggar  ?  it  was 
the  violent  act  of  a  governor  taking  upon 
himself,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  to  punish 
an  individual  against  whom  he  bad  con- 
ceived a  dislike.  If  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  the  island,  V^  might  have  been 
sent  id  the  Cape  of  Gfood  Hope  (Bourboa 
from  particular  circumstances  might  not 
perhaps  be  considered  as  a  proper  place), 
or  to  some  situation  less  distant  from  his 
native  home  than  this  country.  Nothing 
had  been  said  of  him,  but  that  he  had 
been  once  concerned  in  an  insurrection, 
and  that  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character ; 
and  it  was  to  be  remembered  this  bad 
character  was  given  to  him  by  his  op- 
pressor. Nothing  had  come  from  the  go-* 
vemor  of  the  island  to  justify  the  keeping 
this  man,  or  confinin?  him  one  day  in  thi^ 
country,  where,  thank  God,  the  laws  were 
still  observed.  Sir  Samuel  concluded  with 
moving,  <<  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  tliefe  be  laid  before 
this  Ifous^e,  copies  or  QXtracts  of  all  dis- 
patches which  have  been  received  by  his 
majesty's  government  from  the  governor 
of  the  Mauritius,  which  hi  any  manner  re- 
late to  the  case  of  Pierre  Damase  Perrot*^ 

Mr.  Goulbnrn  stated,  that  by  the  vessel 
which  conveyed  the  individual,  the  subject 
of  the  present  motion,  to  this  country, 
they  received  a  dispatch  from  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Mauritius,  referring  to*  certain 
proceedings  respecting  the  registration  of 
slaves,  which  had  led  to  an  insurrection. 
In  this  dispatch  the  mention  of  M.  Perrot 
was  purely  incidental.  No  sooner  was 
the  memorial  of  M.  Perrot  received  by 
government,  than  they  sent  instructions  to 
governor  Farquhar  to  transmit  to  this 
country  copies  of  all  the  proceedinffs  re- 
lating to  hinu    As  to  the  particubrs  of 
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wliere  he  could  not  be  tried.  It  was  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  individual  could 
be  sent  hither  without  some  informationy 


the  case,  government  were  still  as  unin- 
formed as  ever.  But  they  would  not  have 
acted  properly  towards  the  judge  and  go- 
vernor, if  they  had  at  once  complied  with 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  in  a  doubtful 
bas^  and  recalled  them,  tliat  the  petitioner 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  an 
action  against  them  in  the  court  of  King's- 
bench.  The  proper  course  was  first  to 
require  from  the  governor  copies  of  all 
ttie  proceedings  in  the  case,  and  then  to 
decide  whether  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernor had  been  such  as  was  represented 
ht  not.  Government  were  aware  that  the 
situation  of  the  Mauritius  was  extremely 
delicate.  In  consequence  of  the  Nepaul 
trar,  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  to 
1,200  men,  of  whom  500  were  in  the  hos- 
pitals. He  had  also  to  state,  that  when 
reference  was  made  to  captain  Mackay, 
the  commanding  oQcer  of  the  ship  which 
ikrought  M.  Perrot  to  this  country,  that 
distinguished  officer  assured  him  that  the 
whole  of  the  chaErges  which  had  reference 
to  his  passage  were  either  complete*  false- 
hoods or  gross  misrepresentations— that  he 
had  brought  money  on  board  with  him,  of 
which  he  was  deprived,  to  prevent  him  from 
tampering  with  the  crew—that  out  of  this 
iDoney  supplies  had  been  purchased  for  him 
at  the  Ca[)e,  and  that  the  remainder  was 
paid  to  him  on  landing,  in  presence  of 
witnesses.  It  was  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  governor  Far^uhar,  that  this  individual 
was  concerned  m  an  insurrection  in  the 
island  of  Bourbon,  and  sent  over  a  prisoner 
to  the  Mauritius,  and  that  he  had  been 
set  at  liberty  by  governor  Farquhar. 

Mr.  Watson  Taylor  could  state,  on  the 
authority  of  two  officers  of  his  majesty's 
service,  and  one  individual  connected 
with  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon, that  M.  Perrot,  on  the  first  news  of 
the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba, 
hurried  to  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  where  he 
was  concerned  in  an  insurrection,  and 
convicted  and  sent  to  the  isle  of  France. 
A.  gentleman  now  in  this  country,  saw  him 
arrested  in  the  act  of  insurrection. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  he  had  yet  heard 
no  argument  against  the  production  of 
the  papers.  The  situation  of  the  persons 
living  in  these  colonies,  was  a  sufficient 
reason  why  the  House  should  exercise  a 
Vigilant  superintendance  over  the  conduct 
of  the  governors.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  individual  in  question  had 
a  very  serious  ground  of  complabt.  He 
had  been  sent  out  of  the  country,  where 
he  might  havt  been  tried;  to  a  country 


and  whatever  it  was,  it  should  be  laid  be-* 
fore  the  House. 

Mr.  Brand  regretted  the  refusal  of  the 
papers,  the  production  of  which  was  due 
to  the  character  of  eovernor  Farquhar* 
From  his  knowledge  of  that  gentleman,  he 
did  not  doubt,  that  he  would  be  able  te 
justify  this  proceeding.  If  the  information 
at  present  in  this  country,  could  (as  it 
was  said)  lead  to  nothing,  at  least  there 
would  be  no  danger  in  the  production  of 
it.  The  motion  might  be  renewed  in  a 
future  session,  when  further  information 
had  arrived. 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  the  infonnation 
now  in  this  country  respecting  the  indivi- 
dual in  question,  was  not  enough  to  ea* 
able  the  House  to  come  to  any  decision 
on  the  subject.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  production  of  the  papers  would  be  at-' 
tended  with  any  advantage  either  to  go- 
vernor Farquhar  or  to  justice,  but  would 
leave  the  question  in  Just  as  unsatisfactory 
a  state  as  it  was  at  present. 

Mr.  Brougham  could  not  see  the 
grounds  of  the  objection  to  the  motion.  Is 
was  said,  that  there  was  not  information 
enough  to  settle  the  question  ;  but  at  least 
there  was  some  information,  some  dis« 
patch,  in  which  the  case  was  alluded  to, 
and  what  harm  could  arise,  from  the  pro* 
duction  of  this  extract  of  the  dispatch,  he 
could  not  conceive.  He  had  great  sus-^ 
picions  that  the  governor  had  acted  in 
this  case  rashly ;  f^r  if  he  had  the  power 
of  sending  M.  Perrot  out  of  the  island, 
yet  what  reason  was  there  for  sending  him- 
to  a  country  139  days  sail  from  the  co- 
lony? He  suspected  it  would  turn  out 
that  the  governor  had  not  considered  what 
was  the  nearest  place  to  which  M.  Perrot 
might  be  sent,  but  what  was  the  next  ship- 
which  was  to  sail. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  observed,  that  there  must 
at  least  have  been  some  instructions  to  the 
captain  of  the  Minden,  which  might  be 
produced. 

Sir  5.  RomiUif  said,  that  the  strongest 
charge  against  the  governor  had  been 
urged  by  the  opposers  of  the  motion  ;  for 
what  could  be  a  more  serious  imputation, 
than  to  suppose  a  governor  so  indifferent 
to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  persons 
under  his  government,  as  to  send  a  person 
a  prisoner  to  this  country  without  think- 
ing it  worth  while  to  sa^  an^  thing  about 
I  his  case,  or  giving  any  directions  as  to  the 
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manner  in  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
treat  him  i  He  believed  it  was  a  prevail- 
ing error,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
governors  in  ,tbe  colonie%  wnich  had  not 
xeceived  constitutionSi  to  send  out  of  them 
any  persons  whom  they  chose  to  exerci&c 
their  power  on.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
HousCi  therefore,  Jto  be  vigilant  in  protect- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies.  It 
was  easy  to  allege  the  bad  diaractcr  of  a 
person  on  whom  an  act  of  tyranny  was 
exercised,  and  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  refute  the  accusation ;  but  if  it  was 
true,  it  could  never  form  a  justification  of 
oppression.  The  advantage  which  M. 
J^errot  was  supposed  to  have  derived  from 
being  sent  to  this  country  was  rather 
whimsical.  He  was  able,  to  be  sure,  to 
x;ompIain  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
ihe  result  would  be,  that  he  would  be  told 
b^  a  majority,  that  his  liberty,  or  those  of 
his  fellow  colonists,  was  a  matter  of  no 
account  to  members  of  that  House. 

The  House  divided;  For  the  Motion, 
19;  Against  it,  5L 

Small  Arms.3  Colonel  Palmer  rose 
to  move  for  a  committee  on  the  subject  of 
the  manufacture  of  small  arms  by  the 
jordnaoce  department.  He  observed,  that 
before  lb(H  the  small  arms  of  this  depart- 
ment were  manufactured  in  Birmingham 
and  X'Ondon*  Since  that  time  the  board 
Df  ordnance  bad  established  manufactories 
of  their  own.  This  step  he  should  be 
able  to  prove  had  occasioned  great  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  public,  and  had 
been  injurious  to  a  larse  class  of  manufac- 
turers; and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
think  these  sufficient  grounds  for  an  in- 
quiry on  this  subject.  The  first  establish- 
ment of  this  kind,  set  on  foot  by  the 
ordnance  board,  was  in  Adam-street, 
nei^r  the  Tower ;  but  it  was  found  to  be 
so  exj^ensive  and  inadequate  to  its  objects, 
that  It  was  abandoned.  Another  was 
then  established  at  Lewisham,  in  Kent, 
in  the  year  1803.  In  1811,  the  commis- 
fiion^rf  of  military  inquiry  reported  that 
this  establishment  had  produced  an  ex- 
pense of  90,000/.  Since  that  time  a  large 
additional  expense  had  been  incurred. 
These  pommissioners  had  given  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  it  would  not  answer  for 
the  ordnance  to  manufacture  arms  of 
their  own,  and  recommended  that  the 
eatablbhroent  should  be  abandoned,  not- 
withstanding the  expense  which  had  been 
incurred.  The  board  who  were  unac- 
^uain^d  frith  the  btuioess,  had  been  led 
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into  this  expense  by  persona  nearly  a^ 
ignorant,  but  more  interested.  Since 
18U  the  establishment  had  not  been 
abandoned,  and  another  had  been  esta« 
blishefl  on  a  more  expensive  scale,  since 
the  first  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  sum  of 
70,000/,  which  had  been  voted  included 
all  the  proposed  expense  I  For  the  build- 
ing itself  lie  saw  no  necessity,  when  he 
knew  it  was  confined  to  the  making  of 
gun  barrels,  of  which  there  were  420,000 
in  the  tower,  which  had  never  been  used* 
He,  besides,  considered  the  gran(  of 
100^000/>  for  the  manufacture  of  smaA 
arms,  to  be  equally  unnecessary,  as  there 
were  in  the  tower  and  other  depdta 
through  the  country  above  800,000  arma 
which  had  never  been  used.  The  manu« 
facture  of  short  cavalry  carabines  was  not 
called  for,  as  that  speaes  of  arms  had  beea 
condemned  by  persons  who  were  well  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  subject,  on  account  of  the 
snort  ness  of  the  barrels  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  locks.  A  proof  of  their  being  to- 
tally inadequate  for  the  purposes  intended, 
was  sometime  ago  seen  in  the  tenth  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  being  supplied  with  other 
arms  manufactured  by  rar.  Baker,  of 
Whitechapel.  That  regiment  found  it 
impossible  to  discharge  their  duty  witl^ 
these  carabines,  and  they  were  conse- 
quently supplied  with  the  others  by  meana 
of  the  Prince  Regent.  He  objected  also 
to  the  competency  of  this  board  to  act', 
from  the  manner  of  proving  the  barrels  a^ 
the  tower,  which  waa  conducted  by  e 
person  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject. 
From  too  little  powder  in  this  proof  being 
used  (only  16  drams,  whereas  the  act  S[ 
Charles  1st,  required  22),  he  believed 
many  accidents  nad  happened.  He  waa 
informed  by  an  officer  who  went  over  the 
field  of  Waterloo  with  a  patrole  on  the 
morning  aHer  the  memorable  battle,  tha^ 
it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  number  of 
barrels  which  had  burst,  and  were  lying 
on  the  field.  Besides,  there  was  not  one 
straight  barrel  in  the  service;  for  as 
they  were  burnuhed  only  on  one  side, 
the  friction  drew  them  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  out  of  a  straight  line.  He  thought 
also,  that  the  practice  of  putting  brown 
on  the  barrels  waa  a  means  of  producing 
rust ;  at  all  events  it  hid  the  deficlencief. 
The  cheapness  of  the  manufacture  was  aji 
argument  which  be  knew  would  be  ad- 
duced in  its  support ;  this,  however,  he  was 
prepared  to  disprove  by  the  roost  satisfac- 
tory evidence.  •  The  quaUty  must  be  infe- 
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rfor  to  those  at  Birmingham,  for  it  was  ob<^ 
yiou^  the  anxiety  of  the  board  to  prove  the 
economy  of  their  system  would  lead  them 
to  less  vigilance  in  the  manufacturer  The 
raw  materials^  he  could  prove,  cost  more 
Jiere  than  the  barrels  did  when  finished  at 
Birmingham.  He  deprecated,  on  all 
these  grounds,  the  impolicy  and  injustice 
of  government  in  attempting  to  overthrow 
the  labours  of  those  individuals  who  had  ] 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  support  of 
the  war,  and  as  a  measure  which  would 
ultimately  compel  the  disaffected  mechanic 
to  seek  protection  in  some  more  hospita- 
ble Country.  He  concluded  with  moving 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
xnanagemcnt  and  expense  of  the  small- 
arms  manufactory  beloniging  to  govern- 
ment. 

• 

Mr.  B,  Ward  opposed  the  motion,  and 
stated  the  various  steps  government  had 
takcD  to  conciliate  the  manufacturers, 
who,  be,  assured  the  House,  were  now 
perfectl}'  satisfied  with  what  had  been 
aoue.  He  argued  that  the  supply  of 
arms  roaiiufactured  by  government  had 
borne  no  proportion  whatever  to  those 
made  at  Birmingham,  and  that  henceforth 
the  small  arms  manufactory  would  solely 
be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
old  arms. 

Mr.  DugdaU  agreed  to  the  establish- 
inent  of  the  government  manufactory,  as 
p,  proper  check  over  the  manufacturers  of 
Birmingham,  but  thought  they  were  un- 
doubtedly to  be  prefered  as  the  best 
vrorkmen. 

Mr,  IV.  Smith  thought  his  hon.  friend's 
motion  might  do  much  good,  as  it  would 
discover  most  accurately  the  advantages 
to  be  expected  from  this  new  establish- 
ment; of  which,  however,  he  had  no 
great  opinion,  considering  it  merely  as 
affording  an  opportunity  for  granting  new 
salaries. 

Colncl  Palmer  in  reply,  consented  to 
withdraw  his  motion  on  the  assurance 
given  by  the  lion,  gentleman,  of  this  new 
manufactory  beins  solely  appropriated  to 
the  repair  of  old  arms.  He  begged  to 
inform  the  House,  that  all  the  reductions 
which  had  taken  place,  had  been  effected 
solely  since  his  motion  was  announced, 
end  he  considered,  therefore,  much  good 
to  have  resulted.  He  could  assure  them, 
that  though  now  no  new  arms  were  to  be 
made,  that  before  he  announced  his  mo- 
tion, ^,000  had  been  agreed  to  be  made. 

7he  motiofli  was  theo  withdrawot 


Alien  Bill  [lOBd 

HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 
Wednesdat/y  June  12. 

AX.IEK  Bill.]    Lord  Holland  rose  to 
propose  his  question   for  the  Opinion  of 
the  Judges,  on  a  point   connected  with 
the  Alien  bill.     He  should  be  sorry  to  put 
merely  an  abstract  question  to  the  judges, 
unconnected  with  any  business  before  the 
House.    Doubts  certainly  existed'  as  to 
the  description  of  persons  to  be  affected 
by  this  bill ;  and,  oefore  the  ]tIouse  pro- 
ceeded    to  concede  these  extraordinary 
powers  to  ministers,  those  doubts  ought 
to  be  resolved.    While  those  doubts  con? 
tinued,  the  bill  would   be   a    perpetual 
subject  of  alarm  to  persons  who  perhaps 
did  not  come  at  all  within  its  operation. 
What  he  wanted,  therefore,  was,  to  have 
the  import  of  the  word  «•  aliens''  clearly 
and  definitely  settled,    that  they  might 
know  with  respect  to  whom  they  were 
legislating.      There  were  three  distinct 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  Americans 
in  this  view.     Some  were  of  opinion  that 
all  the  Americans,  before  the  treaty  of 
peace,  acknowledging  the  independency 
of  the  United  States  in   1782  or  1783, 
were  not  aliens.    Others  thought  that  not 
only  these  ante  natiy  but  all  their  desceof 
dants  were  not  aliens  ;   while  a  third  class 
were  of  opinion,  that  those  who  adhered 
to  the  British  interest  afler  the  peace^ 
were    still    British    subjects;    and    that 
thosp  who  remained  in  America,  and  ad- 
hered  to  the  United  States,  were  aliens. 
Mr.  Reeves,  a  very  able  lawyer,  who  had 
conducted  himself  in  his  unconstitutional 
and  painful  office  with  an  urbanity  which 
did  nim  the  highest  credit,  was  of  the 
first  opinion,  as  his  definition  of  alien  was, 
*<  one  born  out  of  the  king's  allegiance,** 
which  the  ante  nati  were  not.    The  case 
of  the  post  nati  had  been  involved  in  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  by  discussions  rela- 
tive to  the  personal  character  and  rights 
of  the  sovereign.    It  was  desirable  that 
this  should  be  kept  clear  of  these  diffi- 
culties; and  he  should  frame  his  ques- 
tion so  as   to  keep  clear  of  those  diffi- 
culties which  occurred   in  Calvin's  case» 
and  confine  it  to  the  rights  of  the  crown 
of  England.    The  question  was,  whether 
these  persons  had  forfeited  their   birth- 
right;  and  though  the  sovereign  might 
dispense  with  his  own  claims,  he  had  no 
rignt  to  deprive  individuals  of  the  privi- 
leges to  which  they  were  legally  entitled. 
With  respect  to  the  third  opinion  which 
be  had|  it  might  afford  a  very  convenient 
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political  distinction :  but  the  question 
was,  what  was  the  law  on  the  subject? 
The  Scotchmen  employed  in  the  service 
of  HoHand  bad  not  thereby  forfeited  their 
birthright  as  Scotchmen,  and  upon  that 
principle  the  Americans  adhering  to  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  lose  their 
birthright  as  British  subjects.  These 
might  be  questions  of  difficuhy  ;  but  this 
bill  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  doubts 
should  be  resolved,  that  they  might  not 
leave  those,  who  perhaps  were  not  tvithin 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  exposed  to  the 
loss  of  property  and  of  life  at  the  arbi- 
trary pleasure  of  ministers.  There  was  a 
description  of  persons  who,  though  gene- 
rally considered  as  aliens,  ought  to  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  act 
«— he  meant  aliens  married  to  British 
subjects:  as  it  was  evident  that  the 
powers  given  by  this  bill  might  be  em- 
ployed with  peculiar  oppression  aeainst 
that  description  of  persons.  He  concluded 
by  moving,  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
judges  to  state  their  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  one  born  in  a  territory  de- 
pending on  the  crown  of  England  for- 
feited his  birthright,  and  became  an  alien 
by  the  subsequent  cession  of  that  terri- 
tory to  a  foreign  power,  or  acknowledging 
its  independence. 

Lord  Sidmouth  opposed  the  motion 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  wholly  unne- 
cessary. These  acts  had  b^en  23  years  in 
operation,  without  having  produced  any 
practical  inconvenience,  j  nere  had  been 
no  inconvenience  stated  as  to  the  past,  and 
there  could  be  no  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  future.  The  numbers  of 
the  ante  nati  had  of  course  been  very 
much  reduced  by  time ;  and,  for  that  rea- 
son also,  the  present  motion  was  less  called 
for  now  than  at  any  former  period.  Be- 
sides, any  person  aggrieved  might  appeal 
to  the  privy  council,  where  the  law  would 
be  stated  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  the  two  chief  justices  and 
chief  baron,  assisted  by  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown. 

Earl  Greu  said,  that  the  question  was, 
whether,  where  a  serious  doubt  existed  as 
to  the  subject  upon  which  they  were  legislat- 
ing, that  doubt  ought  not  to  be  resolved ; 
and  he  could  not  conceive  any  thing  more 
palpabljf  wrong  than  to  proceed  to  pass  a 
law,  whilt*  they  remainea  uncertain  against 
whom  it  was  to  operate ;  more  especially 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  grant  new 
mnd  extraordinary  powers,  which,  notwith- 
Atandiog  all  diat  bad  been  statedi  about 


prerogative,  could  only  be  given  by  the 
legislature. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, because  for  28  years  no  practical  in- 
convenience had  been  felt  from  these 
doubts.  But  he  objected  to  it,  also,  be- 
cause it  was  in  fact  putting  an  abstract 
question  to  the  judges,  and  a  question  not 
well  worded,  even  with  a  view  to  the  no- 
ble lord*s  own  purpose.  It  would  be  infi- 
nitely better  to  have  the  question  decided 
on  appeal  to  the  privy  council,  when  the 
case  should  practically  arise. 

The  Marquis  of  Btickingham  said,  that 
the. object  of  legislation  was,  to  clear  or 
remove  doubts,  and  not  to  make  them. 
That  maxim  appeared  to  be  reversed  on 
this  occasion.  The  alien,  he  contended, 
would  be  placed  in  a  situation  the  most 
unjust  He  was  either  to  stand  before  the 
privy  council  without  the  assistance  of  le- 
gal advisers,  or  he  was  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  process  in  Westroinster-hall. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  had  it 
been  moved  in  1793  that  a  similar  question 
should  be  put  to  the  judges,  he  should 
have  opposed  it ;  first,  because  he  did  not 
think  it  so  worded  as  to  enable  the  noble 
lord  to  attain  his  object ;  but  principally 
because  the  judges  would  stand  pledged 
by  the  answer  they  might  give  to  an  ab- 
stract question.  He  was  persuaded,  that 
if  the  question  was  put  to  them,  they 
would  reply  that  it  was  too  general  in  its 
nature  to  be  answered,  consistently  with 
safety  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  the  noble  vis* 
count  had  asserted  that  no  American  had 
ever  been  sent  out  of  the  country  under 
the  alien  act ;  but  since  the  assertion  was 
made,  he  had  learned  that  an  American 
had  been  sent  out  of  the  countipr— that 
American  was  Mr.  Barr,  no  inconsiderable 
person,  and  who  bad  been  once  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  United  States. 

Lord  Holland  shortly  replied,  after 
which  the  question  was  put  and  negatived 
without  a  division.  The  House  then  went 
into  a  committee  on  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  moved  an 
amendment,  the  purport  of  which  went  to 
declare  that  the  bill  was  for  the  better  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
realm. 

Lord  Sidmouth  opposed  this  amendment. 
He  disclaimed  the  imputation  that  minis- 
ters took  any  participation  in  thepolicTof 
other  countries,  at  the  same  time  they 
could  not  shut  Uieir  eyes  to  the  danser  of 
this  country  becomiog  the  receptacle  for 
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n.  set  of  depFttired  and  turbulent  foreigners, 
from  whence  they  might  carry  on  their 
machinatjiOQS  asainst  their  own  lawfu}  go- 
(Vemmenta.  $le  ^ould  Aa'voif.  from  his 
xluty  if  he  did  not  state,  that  tiie  peace  of 
Europe,  with  .which  the  welfare  of  this 
.country  jvas  so  closely  connc^cted,  jiras 
Also  one  of  the  objects  of  the  bUU 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  deprecated  this 
mode  of  legisloting  fo.r  .the  supposed  si^et^ 
jof  other  countries* 

I^ord  Holland  obserired,  that  there  was 
aomething  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  mir 
nisters  the  power  of  expelling  aliens  who 
^disapproved  of  the  principles  of  the  bousje 
of  Bourbon,  and  who  sought  fiXi  asylum 
iuthis  country.  Why  not  also  give  them  the 
powerof  expelling  Englishmen  wlio  detested 
jthose  principles  ?  In 'that  case  he  thought 
they  would  thin  the  country.  How  were 
our  ministers  to  know  that  these  refueees 
were  dangerous  and  malevolent  men?  They 
were  to  know  it,  forsooth,  from  the  French 

fovernment ;  and  its  representative  here* 
low,  if  it  should  happen  that  French 
Protestants  were  to  seek  a  refuge  here 
from  persecution,  would  not  that  govern- 
ment  represent  them  as  Buonapartists ; 
and  were  our  ministers  to  expel  them^ 
He  would  wish  every  Protestant  in  this 
kingdom  to  lay  this  deeply  to  heari.  The 
object  of  the  bill  was  avowed.  Why  not 
insert  in  it  that  it  was  to  keep  the  Bourbons 
on  the  throne  I 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Lord  Holland  moved  a  clause,  the  obo 
ject  of  which  was,  that  before  any  alien 
was  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  should  be 
carried  before  the  secretary  of  state,  or 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  him  to  lodge  an  appeal  against 
bis  deportation.  This  clause,  after  a  few 
words  from  lor^  Sidmouth,  was  also  re- 
jected. Lord  Holland  next  proposed  a 
flause  exempting  from  the  operf tion  of 
the  act  such  persons  as  had  been  brouglit 
into  this  country  befpre  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  who  had  not  since  departed  from  it ; 
yvhich  was  negatived.  Various  other 
amendments  were  successively  proposed 
by  lords  Holland  and  Carnarvon,  but  they 
were  all  negatived ;  and  lord  Holland  ob- 
served, that  the  bill  would  go  out  of  the 
committee  in  all  its  deformity,  and  would 
cemain  upon  our  statute  books,  if  not  al- 
tered uj^on  the  third  reading,  as  a  most 
unconstitutional  measure. 

The  House  then  resumed,  and  the  re- 
f  qrt  w|is  ordered  to  be  receif  ed  fbrtbwitfa. 


Cx<BBGY  JBii'L.]  The  Archbishop  of 
CanUrburv  rose  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing in  a  bul,  the  chief  object  of  which  waa 
to  bring  into  one  act  the  various  statutes 
now  in  force  respecting  the  government  of 
the  churchy  Aware  of  the  consequences 
resulting  from  any  a^tation  of  the  laws 
of  the  church,  he  individually  would  have 
declined  the  task  he  had  now  undertaken, 
but  his  deep  sense  of  public  duty  imperii* 
ou&ly  called  him  to  intend  to  it.  Hia 
Grace  then  pointed  out  three  aUerations 
he  proposed  in  the  present  law..  The  first 
related  to  the  cjergy  holding  ifarms ;  the 
second,  to  the  e^emptioji  which  prebends 
nn4  canons  had  who  held  the  cure  of  souls 
in  addition  to  their  prebendaries,  from 
residing  on  their  livings.  The  alteration 
be  meant  to  propose  was,  that  they  shoulq 
only  live  four  montlis  in  the  district  where 
their  prebendaries  or  canon  ries  were,  and 
should  live  the  rest  xif  the  year  where  their 
curewas,  Thisalteration  he  should  confine 
to  such  persons  as  should  hereafter  accept 
the  office  of  canons,  ^c.  as  the  ase  of  many 
of  th^  present  incumbents  would  materially 
hinder  them  from  complying  with  it.  Tho 
third  alteration  was,  to  invest  a  power  ia 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  when  he  saw  the 
duty  of  any  parish  in  his  diocese,  not  re* 
gularly  performed,  from  the  infirmities  ox 
age  of  the  incumbent,  from  a  numerous 
population,  and  other  causes,  to  nominate 
an  assistant  or  assistants,  to  be  paid  sucH 
salary  as  the  law  appoints.  His  Grace 
concluded  .by  moving  *<  That  the  bill  be 
read  a  first  time  and  printed."  He  woul4 
not  press  a  second  reading  this  sessioot 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday^  June  12. 

TaBAsu&ER  OF  Greenwich  H0S7 
PITAL.]  Mr.  Calcrqft  rose  to  call  tho  at^ 
tention  of  the  House  to  a  question  of  the 
highest  constitutional  importance.  The^ 
were  already  apprized  of  the  merits  of  thia 
case.  It  had  before  been  under  discussion, 
in  consequence  of  the  motion  made  by  hia 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wynn).  To  get  rid  of 
his  hon.  friend's  motion  for  a  new  writ,  e 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  question.  On  the  report  of  that 
committee,  his  hon.  friend  hod  moved^ 
"  That  the  appointment  was  neither  nava) 
nor  military.'  This  motion  was  met  in  a 
most  singular  manner.  The  previous  ques- 
tion had  been  moved  and  carried  uppn  it^ 
and  that  gave  him  an  opportuiiity  of  brin|^ 
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in^  the  subject  again  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  Since  that  period,  a 
petition  had  been  presented  through  him 
from  the  electors  of  Rochester,  imploring 
the  House  again  to  take  into  consideration 
a  question,  in  the  decision  of  which  their 
elective  franchises  were  so  much  concerned. 
The  history  of  the  transaction  was  this : 
Sir  T.  Thompson  was  a  comptroller  of  the 
navy.  In  consequence  of  arrangements 
with  his  majesty's  government  he  gave  up 
this  situation,  and  became  treasurer  of 
Greenwich  hospital.  By  the  6th  of  Anne 
it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  member  of  that 
House  accepted  a  place  of  profit  from  the 
Crown,  his  election  should  become  void. 
What  were  the  exceptions  to  this  enact- 
ment? The  sole  exception  was  that  of 
naval  or  military  appointments.  The  only 
question  therefore  was,  whether  the  ap- 
pointment of  treasurer  of  Greenwich  hos- 
pital was  a  naval  or  military  commission. 
Tliis  no  man  could  contend.  Why,  then, 
had  not  sir  T.  Thompson  vacated  bis  seat  i 
Because  the  House  had  assumed,  b^  its 
decision,  the  gigantic  and  unconstitutional 
power  of  repealing  the  law — not  in  a  bold 
and  open  manner,  but  by  meeting  the 
motion  which  had  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  previous  question.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  privilege,  but  a  question  of 
law,  which  law  oueht  to  be  strictly  con- 
strued. If  any  Icanme  were  to  be  allowed 
in  the  construction  of  it,  that  leaning  ought 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  people.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  law,  however,  was  so  evi- 
dent, that  he  who  ran  might  read.  He 
had  understood,  that  the  perseverance  of 
sir  T.  Thompson  in  retainmg  his  sett  was 
justified  by  analogy ;  and  this  analogy  was 
drawn  from  the  ofHce  of  governor  of 
Greenwidi  hospital.  He  denied  that 
there  was  any  analogy  between  the  two 
offices.  The  appointment  of  governor  of 
Greenwich  hospital  bore  the  colour  of  a 
commission ;  but  would  any  one  say  that 
the  appointment  to  the  treasurership  of 
Greenwich  hospital  was  a  step  in  a  naval 
man's  profession?  What  said  the  only 
precedent  in  the  case  i  it  was  that  of  cap- 
tain Baker,  who  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  Greenwich  hospital  m  1736,  and  who, 
although  a  naval  roan  like  sir  T.  Thomp- 
son, vacated  his  seat  in  parliament  in  con- 
sequence. Why  should  not  sir  T.  Thomp- 
son vacate  his  seat  ?  Was  it  because  the 
od  of  the  subject  was  concerned  ?  No. 
Vas  it  because  the  privileges  of  that  House 
were  implicated  ?  No.  It  was  because  the 
'^'*'      of  the  Crown  would  be  itffecled 
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—an  influence  which  it  was  tlie  duty  of 
the  House  of  Commons  most  jealously  to 
watch  over  and  control.  It  was  a  curioub 
fact,  that  the  first  commission  in  the  army 
vacated  a  seat  in  that  House,  though  the 
first  commission  in  the  navy  did  not.  The 
former  was  signed  by  the  King,  the  latter 
only  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  This 
marked  the  jealousy  of  former  times  on 
this  subject.  But  the  appointment  of  sir 
T.  Thompson  to  the  treasurership  of 
Greenwich  hospital  was  signed  by  the 
King.  The  course  which  he  meant  to 
take  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  the 
motion  which  had  been  made  by  his  hon* 
friend,  and  if  he  succeeded  in  that,  then 
to  move  for  a  new  writ  for  Rochester. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  accordingly 
by  moving,  *'  That  the  appointment  of 
treasurer  of  Greenwich  hospital  is  not  a 
commission  in  the  army  or  navy.*' 

Mr.  Bathvrst  contended,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  put  an  erroneous  construc- 
tion on  the  6th  of  Anne.  It  had  been  the 
practice  of  parliament  to  decide  that  go^ 
vernors  of  such  places  as  Greenwich  hos* 
pital  should  not  vacate  their  seats  in  thai 
House  in  consequence  of  their  appoint* 
ments,  and  why  should  the  treasurer  ?  Au 
to  the  decision  of  a  former  parliament  oa 
the  subject,  that  was  not  to  be  taken  as 
the  law  of  parliament.  The  parliament 
had  recognized  the  right  of  the  person 
nominated  as  master  or  governor  to  hold 
his  seat  in  the  House  after  such  appoint- 
ment, because  the  situation  was  considered 
as  a  military  one.  It  was  known,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  master  or  governor  of  Green-» 
wich  hospital  had  no  military  duty  to  per- 
form.  He  had  to  take  care  of  and  super- 
intend the  concerns  of  the  hospital.  The 
business  of  the  treasurer  was  nearly  of  the 
same  nature,  and  that  ofiice  was  therefore 
as  much  a  military  appointment  as  that  6( 
governor.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  he 
should  oppose  the  motion.  If  the  hon. 
member  had  confined  himself  merely  to 
the  question  of  moving  a  new  writ,  he 
woula  have  given  it  a  direct  negaUve ;  but- 
as  he  had  chosen  to  put  the  present  ques- 
tion,  he  should  meet  it  by  moving  the  pre- 
vious question. 

The  House  then  divided :  For  the  ori- 
ginal motion,  69 ;  Against  it,  68 ;  Majo* 
rity,  1.— A  new  writ  was  then  ordered  for 
Rochester. 

Motion  respectiko  LoTTSfttKS.] 
Mr.  Lyildlon  e^cpressed  his  regret  at  being, 
^otfliged'to  bring  fbrward  a  question  of 
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•such  magnitude  and  importance  as  that 
concerning  Lotteries,  at  a  time  when  it 
could  not  obtain  a  fair  discussion.  At  any 
time  the  question  was  one  of  importance. 
as  it  affected  the  morals  of  the  people,  but 
at  present  it  was  particularly  so,  from  the 
number  of  evils  which  had  flowed  from  it. 
He  was  aware  in  introducing  the  subject 
that  motions  similar  to  that  which  he  in- 
tended to  move,  had  been  negatived  at  a 
period  when  our  finances  were  m  a  fa- 
vourable state,  but  he  was  prepared  to 
combat  any  argument  to  be  drawn  from 
that  circumstance;   for  no  consideration 
of  financial  advantage  should  induce  the 
sanction  of  a  measure  so  pregnant  with 
mischief  to  the  morals  of  the  people.     He 
knew  that  there  were  considerable  advan- 
tages derived  from  this  measure ;   but  ad- 
XDitting  that  they  were  much  greater,  they 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
evils  by  which  they  were  produced.     But 
even  as  a  measure  of  nnance,  lotteries 
were  impolitic,  and  their  profit  to  the  ex- 
chequer bore  no  proportion   to  the  ex- 
pense (coming  from  the  public)  by  w^hich 
they  were  to  be  collected  into  it.     The 
annual  nett  profit  from  the  lotteries,  at 
their  estimated  revenue,  was  not   more 
than  558,245/.    He  would  then  beg  of  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind  what  sum  of  money 
the  public  were  obliged  to  pay  before  this 
much  was  collected  into  the  exchequer. 
He  was  certain  that  he  estimated  it  very 
low.  when  he  stated  that  a  million  of  money 
was  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  public. 
Suppose  60,000  tickets  were  voted  for  the 
lottery ;   of  these  he  would  calculate  that 
only  40,000  were  sold  to  the  public,  at 
^51.  each,  and  they  oflen  exceeded  that 
sum,  from  their  being  sold  in  eighths  and 
sixteenths,  yet  even  by  this  calculation  a 
million  of  money  would  be  drawn  from  the 
public.     When  such  was  the  case,  he 
would  ask.  was  it  not  an  absurd  and  short- 
sighted policy  to  raise  money  by  means  so 
injurious  to  the  public  in  a   pecuniary 
point  of  view  i — The  real  fact  was,  that 
the  loss  to  the  public  by  lotteries  was 
much  more  than  what  he  had  stated.   Be- 
sides his  objection  to  lotteries  in  a  finan- 
cial  view,  he  strongly  objected  to  them 
from  the  bad  system  of  illegal  insurances 
to  which  they  gave  rise.    It  might  be  said 
that  methods  were  taken  to  prevent  this 
abuse.     But  what  were  those  methods! 
The  enactment  of  severe  laws,  which  gave 
rise  to  abuses  even  greater  than  those 
whith  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  By 
these  laws  aa  encouragemeat  w^s  ^en  fo 
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one  of  the  worst  species  of  human  depra- 
vity— perjury.  Informers  lived  upon  those 
laws  which  were  enacted  to  guard  against 
illegal  insurances,  and  still  the  evil  had  not 
ceased  to  exist    In  1814.  160  persons 
were  committed   for  doing  illegal  insu- 
rances, and  in  1815.  155  persons  were 
committed  for  the  same  offence^    Out  o( 
these  he  could  enumerate  many  instances 
where  some  persons  of  respectability  had 
been    imprisoned    on    the  testimony    of 
wretched  informers,  who  made  a  trade  of 
such  informations.      The  first  case  was 
that  of  a  very  respectable  excise  officer,  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Croxon,  who  on  the  informa- 
tion of  a  woman  of  infamous  character^ 
had     suffered     imprisonment     for     two' 
months,  for  the  alleged  crime  of  having 
made  illegal  insurances.     This  nnan  had 
enjoyed    an    unblemished   character   for' 
twenty -seven  years  in  which  he  had  J^een  inr 
office,  and  so  strong  an  opinion  had  the 
board  of  excise  of  his  inpocence,  that  im^ 
mediately  on  the  expiration  of  his  impri- 
sonment he  was  restored  to  his  former  si* 
tuation,  and  the  arrears  of  his  salary  from 
the    day   of  his  commitment   paid    op. 
Here  was  a  case  which  would  show  hoir 
much  exposed  the  liberty  of  every  maa 
was  which  might  be  taken  away  on  the 
testimony  of  any  wretched  informer  who 
might  attempt  it.     It  was  a  fact  that  nor 
less  tluin  sixteen  persons  bad  been  com-^ 
mitted  to  prison  on  the  oath  of  the  same 
woman  who  had  sworn  against  Mr.  Croxon. 
and  she  herself  had  been  since  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  an  infanbous  offence* 
The  next  case  was  that  of  a  man  named 
Davis,  who  kept  a  grocer's  sliop  in  Carnaby 
market.     This  man,  on  the  testimony  or 
two  informers,  had  been  torn  from  bis  fa- 
mily, and  imprisoned  two  months,  and  so 
great  an  effect  had  the  circumstance  on 
his  wife,  that  she  died  a  few  days  aAer  he 
had  been  liberated  from  prison.  The' third 
case  was  (hat  of  Martha  King  who  kept  s 
confectioner*^  shop  near  Holborn.    Infor- 
mation had  been  sworn  by  an  informer 
against  her.  for  doing  an  illegal  insurance" 
in  the  lottery.    To  avoid  prosecution  she 
went  to  the  country ;  and  afler  a  short 
time,  wishing  to  return  to  her  business, 
applied  to  Know  how    the    information 
could  be  quashed,  when  she  was  informed' 
that  the  only  way  was  to  pay  3/.  to  the  in- 
former, as  that  was  the  usual  fee.      llie 
House  would  see.  from  these  cases,  whe- 
ther there   did  not  exist  an  evil  callii^ 
loudly  for  redress,  and  more  than  suffil 
cient  10  its  bad  effects  to  outweigh  erery 
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iU  H«  tlimight  it  was  therefore  fit  that 
the  temptation  now  held  out,  should  no 
longer  be  snfiered  to  seduce  the  poor 
irom  the  path  of  honest  iodustry.  He 
aiioald  never  forget  the  statement  once 
liiade  by  the  late  member  for  Bedford  of 
the  cases  of  distress  which  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  originating  in  the  lottery. 
He  hoped  the  period  was  not  far  distant, 
when  this  part  of  onr  financial  system 
would  be  done  away,  and  that  it  would 
not  again  be  in  the  power  of  a  member 
4>f  diat  House  to  make  another  statement 
like  that  to  which  he  had  referred. 

Mr.  Lockhari  described  the  lotteries  to 
be  the  source  of  incalculable  mischief  to 
the  community,  and  put  it  to  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  opposite,  if  his  saving 
banks  could  be  of  any  use,  while  the  poor 
were  thus  induced  to  gamble  away  their 
savings. 

Mr.  Lushington  appealed  to  the  House 
whether  it  was  consistent  to  abolish  the 
lottery  after  having  voted  the  sum  to  be 
raised  by  it.  Lotteries  were  not  now  at-> 
tended  with  such  pernicious  effects  as  in 
former  times.  His  right  hon.  friend,  he 
was  sure,  would  be  happy  to  abolish  them, 
If  any  other  means  could  be  pointed  out 
for  raising  the  money  that  they  yielded. 

Mr.  Buttertoarth  expressed  his  convic- 
tion, that  the  system  of  gambling  was 
most  injurious  amongst  the  lower  Mders. 
Of  £8  young  convicts,  who  were  now  in 
Newgate,  and  whom  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining,  not  less  than  IS  had 
commenced  the  career  of  vice,  by  gamb- 
ling fi>r  trifles  in  the  streets.  Tliat  spirit 
of  gambling,  he  believed,  was  nurtured 
by  the  number  of  lottery  pufi  which  were 
carried  through  the  town,  and  which 
awakened  those  mischievous  feelings,  that, 
probably,  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
excited. 

Lord  Campion  opposed  the  resolutions. 
He  conceived  that  much  of  the  mischief 
of  lotteries  would  be  done  away  if  they 
were  not  let  out  to  contractors,  but  ma- 
naged bv  a  government  office.  The 
sjnstem  or  puffing  might  be  then  dispensed  ( 
with. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  believed,  that  much  of 
die  immorality  by  which  this  country  was 
disgraoed,  arose  from  the  custom  which 
prevailed,  of  raising  money,  byany  means, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  The  lottery 
was  one  of  those  impolitic  expedients. 

Mr.  Bardatf  said,  from  what  had  been 
atated,  it  dearly  appeared,  that  the  lot- 
tery depended  ahnoat   entirely  on  the 


lower  dasses  of  the  people  becoming  the 
purchasers  of  shares :  than  which  nothing 
could  lead  to  more  deplorable  conse- 
quences. It  was  observed,  that  if  there 
were  no  lottery  in  this  country,  the  people 
would  embark  their  money  in  foreign  loti* 
teries.  But  surely  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man  would  not  assert,  that  foreign  iotteriee 
could  create  such  an  immense  body  dT 
misehief,  as  those  that  were  authorized  in 
Great  Britain.  The  motion  bad  his  cor* 
dial  support. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  replied.  He  observed 
that  he  had  chosen  to  bring  on  the  ques- 
tion on  a  substantive  resolution  rather  than 
on  the  lottery  bill,  because  he  had  no 
hopes  of  putting  an  end  to  the  system  on 
his  first  attempt.  He  thought  a  resolu- 
tion, therefore,  would  be  the  best  method 
of  bringing  on  aeeneral  discussion  on  the 
subject.  He  said,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  lottery  tickets  were  sold  m  six- 
teenths as  appeared  in  evidence  before  the 
committee  upon  this  subject,  which  cir- 
eumstance  served  to  show  that  the  poor 
were  the  prindpal  victims  of  this  abomi- 
nable system.  As  to  the  profits  derived 
bjy  the  state  from  the  exutence  of  lotte- 
ries, he  thought  thel  assertion  that  the  re- 
venue obtained  200,00tf.  a  year  from 
postage,  publications,  and  other  meana 
connected  with  the  system,  rather  formed 
an  argument  against  it,  because  it  was  so 
much  taxation  upon  the  public  for  the 
support  of  immorality.  He  understood 
that  Mr.  Hesse,  the  secretary  to  the  lot- 
terjr  commissioners,  had  employed  persona 
as  mformers  after  those  persons  had  been 
detected  in  perjury* 

The  House  divided :  For  the  Resolu- 
tion, 21 — Against  it,  47* 

List  qfth$  Minority. 


Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Butterworth,  J. 
Barclay,  C. 
Bahington,T. 
CalcnUt,  John 
Fiti«eraid,  lord  W. 
Gordon,  R. 
Horner,  Francis 
Jones^  Johii 
Lockhart,  J. 
Leader,  W. 
Moor^  Peter 


Madacks,  W.  A. 
Blorland,  S.  B. 
Newport,  sir  John 
Newman,  R. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Ponsonby,  rt  hon.  G. 
Smith,  W. 
Tiemcy,  rt  hon.  G. 
Wilbcrforce,  W. 

Tellcxs. 
Lyttelton,  hon.  W.  H. 
Romiily,  sir  S. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thuridayy  Jum  ld« 
Tribd  Secbktart  of  Statx.]    Earl 
Grotvenor  was  desirous  of  asking  the  noite 
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furaoce  and  little-goes  that  arose  out  of  it 
these  evils  were  at  a  great  height  when 
the  lottery  was  40  days  in  drawing ;  but 
they  were  almost  entirely  remedied  now 
that  only  four  days  were  allotted  for  draw* 
ing.  As  to  private  lotteries,  they,  instead 
of  being  promoted,  were  entirely  set  aside 
by  the  competition  of  state  lotteries.  The 
severe  penal  laws  against  gambling  bad 
not  been  rendered  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  lottery,  but  would 
have  been  enacted  though  no  such  lottery 
had  existed.  Cases  of  doubt,  and  perhaps 
hardship,  must  sometimes  arise  from  the 
Tery  nature  of  the  witnesses  that  appeared 
in  prosecutions  of  this  sort ;  but  of  all  the 
witoesses  who  had  hitherto  been  brought 
forward,  not  one  had  been  indicted  on  ac- 
count of  his  oath.  As  to  the  eyils  which 
it  was  said  were  occasioned  to  the  lower 
classes,  he  thought  that,  from  the  price  of 
the,  lowest  share  (SO5.  for  a  16th),  they 
could  not  very  generally  speculate  in  the 
purchase ;  and  the  penal  laws,  instead  of 
opposing  them,  were  made  almost  entirely 
for  their  protection.  But  the  papers  laid 
on  the  table  presented  a  better  prospect 
than  usual  ot  the  effect  of  those  laws ;  for 
though  there  had  been  more  informations 
in  1815  than  in  1814,  there  had  been  much 
fewer  convictions,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
extending  instruction  of  the  lower  classes 
would,  in  a  short  time,  enable  them  to  see 
and  avoid  any  evils  that  they  might  at 
present  be  supposed  to  experience. 

Sir  S*  Romilly^  knowing  the  private 
virtues  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
was  surprised  at  the  levity  with  which  he 
had  treated  this  subject.  He  (sir  Sa- 
muel) was  of  opinion  that  whenever  that 
House  voted  a  lottery,  they  voted^  that 
many  who  were  then  deserving  characters, 
should  become  unprincipled  gamblers. 
This  opinion  he  supported  by  a  reference 
to  the  Report  of  180S.  He  pointedly 
condemned  those  infamous  arts,  Sy  which 
the  uddustrious  mechanic,  the  faithful  ser- 
vant, and  the  laborious  apprentice,  were 
lured  to  speculate  in  the  lottery,,  to  their 
destruction.  The  right  hon.  gentlcnum 
hoped  in  time  the  progress  of  education 
would  put  down  the  evil.  How  was  this 
to  be  expected  i  The  poor,  from  the  in- 
struction they  received,  would  learn  to 
read   those  disgraceful  pui&  which  ap- 

E eared  all  over  the  town,  and  would  thus 
e  more  likely  to  be  deluded.  He  tliought 
it  most  injurious  to  the  public  that  five  or 
six  lotteries  should  be  drawn  in  every  year 
Could  the  right  boo.  ggntlemaa  beueve 
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the  spirit  of  gambling  would  exist  €0  the 
same  extent  in  the  cotmtry,  which  it  now 
did,  if  there  were  no  state  lotteries^ 
Would  foreign  lotteries  or  little-goea 
spread  the  same  snares  for  the  unwary  to 
which  they  were  now  exposed?  Would 
these  be  advertised  at  the  corner  of  every 
street?  Would  it  be  possible  to  pasa 
through  no  village  in  the  nation  without 
seeing  their  placards  posted  to  tempt  the 
thoughtless,  oy  the  hope  of  gaining  prizes 
of  20  or  30,000/.  ?  He  believed,  the  great 
increase  of  crime  which  had  been  re- 
marked of  late  years  was  in  a  great  mean 
sure  caused  by  the  state  lotteries.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  reign, 
the  convictions  averaged  400  a*year.  The 
number  was  now  swelled  to  1,400.  A 
very  few  years  ago  they  did  not  exceed 
990.  This  he  believed  to  proceed  from  the 
source  he  had  named.  To  the  lotteries 
be  attributed  that  rapid  accumulation  of 
crime,  which,  in  a  i%w  years,  had  in* 
creased  the  number  of  convictions  as  five 
to  fourteen*  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  that  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  drawing  the  lottery  pre« 
vented  insuring.  In  tiie  last  year  there 
had  been  116  convictiona,  and  137  prose- 
cutions. If  there  was  a  decrease  in  tho 
number  of  convictions,  he  contended  it 
could  not  prove  in  this  particular  instance 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  crime* 
This  he  showed  had  been  ably  explained 
by  the  committee  of  1808.  tiie  Crimea 
committed  in  consequence  of  the  esta* 
blishment  of  state  lotteries,  would  in  hia 
opinion  be  cheaply  bought  off  for  600,000f. 
per  annum.  Instead  of  doing  this,  we 
excited  these  crimes  to  gain  the  paltry 
sum  he  had  mentioned.  We  dught  not 
tlius  to  expose  the  poor  to  temptation, 
and  then  punish  them  for  falling  mto  t)ie 
snare. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  objected  to  lotteries,  aa 
tending  to  encourage  direct  gambUog 
more  than  any  other  circumstance  what- 
ever. There  could  be  no  excuse  for  a 
lottery,  because  it  was  in  itself  a  vicious 
transaction.  It  tended  to  the  destruction 
of  domestic  happiness,  by  tempting  the 
subject  to  deviate  from  those  habita  of 
sober  industry,  which  persevered  in,  oould. 
not  fail  of  bringing  thel^  possessor  comiori. 
If  it  were  now  proposed  for  the  first  tioset 
he  was  sure  no  man  would  be  found  to 
support  it.  He  anxiously  hoped  that  an 
end  would  be  put  to  it*  The  prpgreas  of 
education  he  feared  would  net  stop  the. 
evU ;  he  even  feared  this  night  augment 
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ft.  He  thought  it  was  therefore  fit  that 
the  temptation  no«r  held  out,  should  no 
longer  be  suflered  to  seduce  the  poor 
firom  the  path  of  honest  industry.  He 
should  never  forget  the  statement  once 
nade  by  the  late  member  for  Bedford  of 
the  cases  of  dbtress  which  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  originating  in  the  lottery. 
He  hoped  the  period  was  not  far  distant, 
when  this  part  of  our  financial  system 
would  be  done  away,  and  that  it  would 
not  again  be  in  the  power  of  a  member 
4>f  that  House  to  make  another  statement 
like  that  to  which  he  had  referred. 

Mr.  Loekhari  described  the  lotteries  to 
be  the  source  of  incalculable  mischief  to 
the  oommuAity,  and  put  it  to  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  if  his  savmg 
banks  could  be  of  any  use,  while  the  poor 
were  thus  induced  to  gamble  away  their 
aavings. 

Mr.  Lvihington  appealed  to  the  House 
whether  it  was  consistent  to  abolish  the 
lottenr  after  having  voted  the  sum  to  be 
raisea  by  it.  Lotteries  were  not  now  at- 
tended with  such  pernicious  effects  as  in 
Ibrmer  times.  His  right  hon.  friend,  he 
was  sure,  would  be  happy  to  abolish  them, 
if  any  other  means  could  be  pointed  out 
for  raising  the  money  that  they  yielded. 

Mr.  Buttertoorth  expressed  his  convie- 
tion,  that  the  system  of  gambling  was 
most  injurious  amongst  the  lower  orders. 
Of  22  young  convicts^  who  were  now  in 
Newgate,  and  whom  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining,  not  less  than  18  had 
commenced  the  career  of  vice,  by  gamb- 
ling for  trifles  in  the  streets.  Tliat  spirit 
of  gambling,  he  believed,  was  nurtured 
by  the  number  of  lottery  pu&  which  were 
carried  through  the  town,  and  which 
•wakened  those  mischievous  feelings,  that, 
probably,  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
excited. 

Lord  Compton  opposed  the  resolutions. 
He  conceived  that  much  of  the  mischief 
of  lotteries  would  be  done  away  if  they 
were  not  let  out  to  contractors,  but  ma- 
naged by  a  government  office.  The 
■yetem  of  puffing  might  be  then  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  IT.  Smith  believed,  that  much  of 
the  immorality  by  which  this  country  was 
dttgraoed,  arose  from  the  custom  which 
prevailed,  of  raising  money,  by  any  means, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  The  lottery 
was  one  of  those  impolitic  expedients. 

Mr.  Bardaff  said,  firom  what  had  been 
etatedy  it  dearly  appeared,  that  the  lot- 
tery depended  ahnoat   entirely  on  the 


lower  dasses  of  the  people  becoming  the 
purchasers  of  shares :  than  which  nothing 
could  lead  to  more  deplorable  conse- 
quences. It  was  observed,  that  if  there 
were  no  lottery  in  this  country,  the  people 
would  embark  their  money  in  foreign  lot* 
teries.  But  surely  tlie  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  not  assert,  that  foreign  lotteries 
could  create  such  an  immense  body  of 
mischief,  as  those  that  were  authorized  in 
Great  Britain.  The  motion  bad  his  cor- 
dial support. 

Mr.  Lyttelion  replied.  He  observed 
that  he  had  chosen  to  brine  on  the  ques- 
tion on  a  substantive  resolution  rather  thsn 
on  the  lottery  bill,  because  he  had  no 
hopes  of  putting  an  end  to  the  system  on 
his  first  attempt.  He  thought  a  resolu- 
tion, therefore,  would  be  the  best  method 
of  bringing  on  a  general  discussion  on  the 
subject.  He  said,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  lottery  tickets  were  sold  m  six- 
teenths as  appeared  in  evidence  before  the 
committee  upon  this  subject,  which  cir- 
cumstance served  to  show  that  the  poor 
were  the  prindpal  victims  of  this  abom^ 
nable  system.  As  to  the  profits  derived 
b^  the  state  from  the  existence  of  lotte^ 
ries,  he  thought  th^  assertion  that  the  re- 
venue obtained  200,0001.  a  year  from 
postage,  publications,  and  other  meana 
connected  with  the  system,  rather  formed 
an  argument  against  It,  because  it  was  so 
much  taxation  upon  Uie  public  for  the 
support  of  immorality.  He  understood 
that  Mr.  Hesse,  the  secretary  to  the  lot- 
tery commissioners,  had  employed  persona 
as  mformers  after  those  persons  hsd  been 
detected  in  perjury* 

The  House  divided :  For  the  Resolu- 
tion, 21— Against  it,  47. 

List  of  the  Minority* 


Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Butterworth,  J. 
Barclay,  C. 
Bahin^on,T. 
Calcrm,  John 
Fiti^raJd,  lord  W. 
Gordon,  R. 
Horner,  Francis 
JoneSj  Johii 
Lockhart,  J. 
Leader,  W. 
Moore,  Peter 


Madecks,  W.  A. 
Morland,  S.  B. 
Newport,  sir  John 
Newman,  R. 
PamelL  sir  H. 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Smith,  W. 
Tiemcy,  rt  hon.  G. 
Wjlberforcc,  W. 

TCLLEXS. 

Lyttelion,  hon.  W.  H. 
Romiily,  sir  S» 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Thuriday^  June  13* 

Thiro  Secrbtaxt  ov  Stats.^    Earl 
Qroevenor  wat  destrons  of  asking  the  no|)in 
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earl  opposite^  whether  at  this  period  of 
profound  peace  there  was  any  intention 
to  put  an  end  to  the  oflice  of  third  secre- 
tary, or  secretary  fur  the  war  department? 
At  this  season  of  public  distress,  and  when 
the  duties  of  the  office  must  be  so  much 
diminished  that  they  might  be  performed 
in  the  offices  of  the  other  secretaries  with 
a  very  little  additional  assistance,  he  wished 
to  know  whether  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
noble  early  that  he  should  renounce  the 
advantages  of  that  situation? 

Earl  Bathurst  said,  that  the  colonies, 
which  were  formerly  only  15»  now 
amounted  to  32,  and  the  correspondence 
in  his  office  for  any  of  the  years  1813» 
}814,  and  1815,  was  equal  to  the  whole 
correspondence  of  the  colonial  office  at 
.the  former  period  during  which  it  was 
established.  He  was,  therefore,  without 
any  pentonal  com^ideratiim,  quite  satisfied 
that  this  office  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  govern- 
ment, h eductions  had  taken  place,  but 
the  office  itself,  as  now  conductedt  was 
essential. 

Lord  King  thought  that  by  arranging 
the  business  in  a  different  way,  this  office 
jnight  be  dispensed  with.  There  was  now, 
for  instance,  an  establishment  for  the 
commander  in  chief,  though  on  former 
occasions  the  business  was  transacted  by 
the  senior  general  of  the  army  without 
^ny  such  expense. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  contended,  that 
|he  office  was  absolulelv  essential  for  con- 
ducting the  business  oi  the  colonies,  and 
that  the  continuance  of  the  office  of  com- 
pander in  chief  was  also  essential  to  the 
discipline  of  the  army ;  it  was  also  of  great 
importance  in  another  point  of  view,  as  it 
took  the  army  out  of  the  reach  of  poli- 
tical Jnfluence,  the  promotions  being  re- 
gulated by  military  principles  alone,  and 
not.  by  political  considerations.  As  to  of- 
ficial business  being  less,  he  could  answer 
for  the  tresTftury  that  the  business  of  that 
department  had  increased  five-fold  since 
th^  year  1801. 

Civil  List  Bill.]  On  the  motion 
for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill. 

Earl  Grosvenor  thought  the  House 
ought  to  proceed  no  further  with  the  bill 
at  present,  seeing  that  they  had  no  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  to  guide  them, 
and  that  the  only  way  of  laying  a  proper 
foundation  for  any  measure  was  to  ap- 
point ^  select  committee  with  power  to 
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send  for  persons,  papers,  tad  records,  in 
order  to  examine  into  all  the  details  of  the 
Civil  List.    He  was  satisfied,  that  by  a  se- 
lect committee  of  their  lordships  such  an 
inquiry  would  be  carried  on  with  all  the 
delicacy  due  to  the  subject.   The  inquiry, 
however,  appeared  to  him  absolutely  ne- 
cessary—without it  the  bill  was  a  delusion 
upon  the  public.    So  much  delusion  was 
there  indeed  in  this  measiu^,  that  he  could 
prove,  by  the  accounts  on  the  table,  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  exonerations,  would  have  at 
thisf  moment    amounted   to   1^00,000^, 
double  the  amount  of  the  civil  list  granted 
at  the   commencement    of   the    present 
reign.    Yet  this  statement  was  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight  by  those  who  supported 
this  bill.      His   lordship   deprecated  the 
droits  of  admiralty  and  of  the  Crown  being 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  in  the 
manner  now  practised.    It  would  surely 
be  much  better,  and  it  was  due  in  justice 
to  the  public,  that  these  resources  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  public  service,  and 
a  sura  granted  to  the  Crown  by  way  of 
compensation    for  them.     Adverting  to 
what  had  been  said  on  a  former  occasion 
with  regard  to  the  civil  expenditure  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  he  main- 
tained that  the  inference  drawn  from  it 
was  altogether  erroneous,  the  amount  of 
the  civil  list  here  being  double  that  of  the 
civil  expenditure  of  tlie  United  States.    It 
was  a  duty  incumbent  on  their  lordships 
jealously  to  watch  this  expenditure,  parti- 
cularly at  this  pek'iod  of  public  distress,  in 
order  that  no  burthen  might  fall  on  the 
public  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 
To  all  that  was  essential  to  the  proper 
splendour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  be 
was  disposed  cheerfully  to  agree,  but  it 
was  their  bounden  duty  to  prevent  all  lavish 
and  wasteful  expenditure.    To  the  cree^ 
tion  of  the  new  office  of  auditor  by  this 
bill  he  decidedly  objected,  as  altogether 
unnecessary.    If  such  an  office  was  thought 
requisite,  surely  it  might  be  executed  by 
one  of  the  junior  lords  of  the  treasury, 
without  burtheuing  the  country  with  any 
additional  expense.     He  had  now  to  edp 
vert  to  what  he  considered  tnro  serious 
charges  against  the  noble  earl  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury.    The  first  related  to  the 
expenditure  relating  to  foreign  embassies, 
and  particularly  regarding  a  right  bon. 
gentleman    (Mr.  Canning)   recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  of  control*     This 
office  had  remained  so  long  vacant,  thai 
be  b^gan  to  hope  it  would  be   "-*"*—* 
I 
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It  appeared  ftbat  the  right  hoo.  gentleman 
alluded  to,  had  been  at  length  appointed  j 
Co  it. '  Hi>w  this  right  hon.  gentleman,  i 
who  at  a  former  period  had  declared  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  trea^ur^  to  i 
be  incompetent  to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  | 
who  had  declared  incapable  the  secretary  | 
of  state  for  the  foreign  department ;  and 
by  whom  the  noble  viscount  at  the  head 
of  the  home  department  had  not  only 
been  declared  incompetent,  but  had  been 
(if  he  might  use  such  an  expression) 
terribly  quissed.«»How  these  politicians 
could  now  all  act  harmoniously  together, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand*  Ii  was 
true,  however,  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  now  consented  to  dovetail 
the  administration  might  not  wish  to  join 
the  opposition,  who  had  nothing  to  give, 
and  this  might  operate  upon  him  as  it  had 
operated  upon  others,  who  had  quitted 
the  frosen  regions  of  opposition,  to  bask 
in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour.  The 
charge  that  he  had  to  make  arose  out  of 
the  appointment  of  this  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  to  the  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Portugal  with  an  enormous  salary,  and 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  a 
speech  to  his  constituents  at  Liverpool 
stated,  was  not  sought  by  him,  but  thrust 
upon  him  ;  and  he  further  stated,  that 
aiace  last  April  be  had  only  waited  the 
appointment  of  a  successor,  but  that  no 
successor  for  a  considerable  time  arrived. 
iie  (lord  G.)  charged  therefore  the  noble 
earl  with  a  waste  of  the  public  money, 
in  makiog  and  continuing  such  an  ap- 
pointment, though  he  must  have  known 
that  there  was  no  probability  of  the  return 
of  the  court  of  Portugal  to  Lisbon.  His 
other  charge  was,  that  the  noble  earl  had 
diverted  70,000/.  of  the  public  money  to 
the  private  use  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
It  appeared  by  a  paper  on  the  table  that 
70J000L  out  of  the  droiu  of  the  Crown 
bad  been  devoted  to  the  private  use  of 
the  Prince  Regent  to  pay  for  furniture 
and  other  articles  at  the  Pavillion  at 
Brighton.  How  the  noble  earl  would  an- 
swer tliese  charges  he  was  at  a  loss  to  an- 
ticipate. His  lordship  with  a  view  to 
move  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  moved 
to  leave  out  the  word  **  now,'*  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  and  insert  «*  this 
day  fortnight.*' 

The  Earl  of  Harrawbif  saw  no  grounds 
whatever  to  oppose  the  appointment  of 
the  auditor,  and  urged  at  some  length  the 
disadvaougeous  state  of  the  civil  list 
yrior  tQ  the  proposed  arraogameou 


Lord  Holland  was  fully  of  opinion  that 
his  noble  friend  liad  the  justest  grounds 
for  the  motion  he  bad  submitted  to  their 
lordships.  The  subject  was  indeed  worthy 
of  the  most  serious  attention,  especially 
considering  the  declaration  ministers  had 
given  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that 
economy  should  be  attended  to.  With 
respect  to  the  office  of  third  secretary  of 
state,  he  decidedly  thought  that  it  was  an 
office  which  should  be  suppressed,  and  he 
founded  his  opinion  on  what  had  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Burke.  Besides,  the  duties 
of  that  office  hsd  in  1796  been  discharged 
by  the  president  of  the  board  of  control, 
which  latter  office  was  now  to  be  filled  by 
a  late  ambassador  from  Lisbon.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  this  office  was  a  mere 
sinecure,  but  certainly  the  reconciliation 
recently  efiected  between  two  friends  had 
been  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  With 
respect  to  the  new  office,  he  certainly 
agreed  in  the  general  opinion,  that  it  was 
the  best  thing  a  man  could  do  to  have  hia 
accounts  audited  at  once,  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent perpetual  jarrings.  This  appoint- 
ment, no  doubt,  was  during  pleasure: 
jtt  he  certainly  concurred  in  the  general 
idea  of  some  check  being  necessary.  On 
this  ground  he  couM  not  object  to  the 
principle  of  the  appointment.  Respecting 
the  difiercnt  comparisons  made  with  the 
civil  lisu  of  America  and  France,  he  did 
not  wish  to  go  to  either  extreme.  •He 
would,  however,  refer  to  America.  Now, 
the  whole  expense  of  the  American  civil 
list,  taking  the  calculation  at  four  dollara 
in  the  pound,  did  not  amount  to  much 
above  400,000/.  The  diplomatic  part  of 
the  government  of  America  amounted 
only  to  41,000/.  whereas  the  embasnr  of 
lord  Castlereagh  alone  cost  43,000/.  llie 
individual  expense  of  the  chief  iiagis- 
tfate  of  America  amounted  only  to  7,0(XV. 
annually,  whereas  the  expeoses  of  our 
royal  family  cost  790,000/.  a  ^ear.  No- 
thing  was  further  from  his  wish  than  to 
abridge  the  proper  splendour  of  the 
Crown  in  this  country ;  but  the  compa- 
rison he  had  made  showed  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  the  observation  of  Milton, 
that  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  were 
sufficient  to  fit  out  a  republic. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  glad  to  ob- 
serve, that  whatever  dilFerences  of  opi- 
nion mifffat  exist,  not  one  objection  had 
been  o&red  to  the  general  principle  of 
the  bill.  With  respect  to  the  appomt- 
ment  oi  a  right  hon.  irieiid  of  bb  to  the 
embassy  at  Lisbopy  be  begged  to  aisur^ 
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Iheir  loi^ahips,  that  at  the  period  of  that 
appointment  the  most  rational  hopes  were 
•atertained  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por- 
tugal returning  to  his  kingaon^,  and  a 
vessel  had  actually  been  ordered  by  his 
voyal  highness  for  that  purpose.  Besides, 
the  appointment  of  this  ambassador  was 
expected  to  be  beneficial  to  both  coun- 
trieSf  and  it  had  solely  been  undertaken 
with  that  view.  With  respect  to  the 
droits,  bis  lordship  argued  that  it  was  ab- 
$(riutely  requisite  to  ^rant  the  Crown  the 
uncontrolled  anthority  of  disposing  of 
these.  With  respect  to  the  office  of  au- 
ditor,  it  was  clear  that  such  an  office  was 
absolutely  called  for.  No  man  could 
doubt  the  necessity  of  accounts  being  pro- 
perly audited.  The  object  of  this  new 
appointment  was,  to  inform  the  treasury 
of  the  exact  amount  of  the  expenditure, 
and  by  a  rigid  examination  into  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  that  expenditure,  to  be- 
came a  check  on  extravagance.  His  lord- 
ahip  then  entered  at  some  length  into  a 
comparison  of  the  civil  list  of  this  coun- 
try with  that  of  France  prior  to  the  revo- 
lution ;  and  with  the  civd  list  of  America, 
vhich  he  argued  bore  no  comparison  to 
ours.  This  country  was  a  monarchical 
one,  and  it  was  an 'essential  feature  of 
monarchy  to  preserve  its  splendour.  He 
firmly  believed  that  the  public  offices  in 
the  country  were  generally  rather  under 
than  over  paid  ;  and  that,  if  all  sinecures 
were  abolished  to*morrow,  the  result 
would  be,  that  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment would  be  greatly  mcreased* 

After  a  short  reply  from  earl  Gros- 
venor,  the  motion  was  negatived;  after 
which  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed.  * 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Thurtday^  June  13. 

Committals  for  Contempt.]  Mr. 
Bennet  prefaced  his  motion  on  the  subject 
4>f  persons  imprisoned  for  Contempts  of 
Court,  by  stating  that  there  were  nve  or 
aix  and  thirty  persons  so  imprisoned,  who 
had  been  in  gaol  for  various  periods,  some 
for  80  long  a  time  as  26  years.  One,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Wifies,  imprisoned 
for  16  years  for  a  contempt  of  the  court 
of  chancery^  had  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  been  insane.  His  allowance  was 
exceedingly  limited^  and  he  was  confined 
in  a  very  small,  and  necessarily  unhealthy 
apartment.  Another,  of  the  name  of 
WiUiams.  had  been  confined  above  06 


years.  His  memory  had  been  so  much 
injured  by  his  long  imprisonment,  that  he 
scarcely  r^coilect^  the  circumstances  of 
his  own  case.  He  was  obliged  to  support 
himself  on  an  allowance  of  Ss,  6d.  a  week ! 
There  was  another  case  of  an  assignee  of  * 
a  bankrupt,  who,  without  any  fault  of  his, 
had  heen  sent  by  the  lord  Chancellor  to 
the  insolvent  court,  by  which  he  was  again 
referred  to  chancery,  and  thus  bandied 
about,  he  had  neglected,  in  consequence 
of  the  misinformation  of  his  solicitor,  lo 
put  in  an  anawer  to  a  bill  filed  against  him, 
for  which  contempt  he  had  now  been  im- 
prisoned between  two  and  three  years. 
Many  other  cases  existed  of  extreme 
hardship,  and  in  order  to  put  the  House  in 
possession  of  them,  he  moved,  **  That 
there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  return 
of  ail  persons  confined  in  the  prison  of 
the  Fleet,  or  elsewhere,  under  processes 
issuing  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  or 
exchequer,  for  contempts,  with  copies  of 
the  commitments,  and  specifying  the 
names  of  the  solicitors  employed  by  the 
plaintiA  and  defendants  in  the  respective 
causes,  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tempt." 

Mr.  M.  A.  Tayhr  confirmed  the  state* 
ments  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  stated 
that  the  lord  chancellor  was  very  solici* 
tous  to  grant  the  persons  so  confined,  re- 
lief, but  could  not,  without  a  compUuice 
on  their  part  with  the  necessary  and  legal 
forms,  it  was  his  learned  friend's  inten- 
tion to  institute  an  immediate  and  strict 
inouiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
dilnerent  cases,  and,  if  possible  to  find  out 
some  remedy  for  the  evil.  These  unfbr* 
tunate  persons  had  frequently  sufieredi  in 
consequence  of  the  shameful  neglect  of 
their  solicitors ;  but  it  was  due  to  his  noble 
and  learned  firiend  to  say,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  power  which  he  was  not 
anxiously  desirous  to  do  in  their  behalf. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PSTITION      AGAINST      Mr.      JuBTICV 

Fletcher.]  Mr.  Daly  presented  a  Peti- 
tion, complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fletcher.  To  him  it  appeared 
the  petitioner  had  just  cause  for  com* 
plnnt,  and  he  thought  it  desirable,  that  in 
such  cases  that  House  should  make  per- 
sons who  were  in  authority  feel  that  a 
power  existed  above  theirs,  which  would 
not  brook  oppression  or  injustice  hi  the 
exercise  of  tneir  functions.  The  petition 
was  ihtm  read.  It  set  forth  that  the  peti» 
tioner,  the  ref •  J.  Galbmtbf  amagiatmte 
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of  BalUoasloey  io  the  county  of  Galway, 
had  last  year  coronuited  a  man,  and  also 
a  woman  with  whom  be  lived  ia  criminal 
intercourse,  charged  with  a  cruel  murder, 
which  had  been  committed  a  short  time 
before.  They  were  committed  for  trial 
with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Justice  Day, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  disco* 
Teries  of  great  importance  had  been  made, 
all  tending  to  inculpate  the  parties.  The 
petitioner  complained  of  the  manner  io 
which  he  had  been  treated  on  the  trial  by 
Mr.  Justice  Fletcher,  who  had  uken  oc^ 
casion  to  say,  <<  be  never  knew  any  good 
to  come  of  such  committals."  The  pri- 
soners were  however  convicted  on  the 
clearest  evidence,  and  executed  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday.  The  petitioner  ven- 
tured to  assure  the  House,  that  but  for 
his  exertions  it  was  not  likely  these  crimi- 
nals would  have  been  brought  to  justice. 

The  petition  waa  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Casb  ov  the  Rev.  J.  Hamilton.] 
Mr.  PriUitr  in  rising  to  submit  to  the 
House  a  motion  concerning  the  magis- 
tracy of  Ireland,  took  occasion  to  observe, 
thai  there  were  persons  in  that  country 
very  desirous  of  recommending  themielvea 
by  their  violent  proceedings  against  those 
whom  they  considered  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  At  present  he  intended  to 
confine  himself  to  the  ease  of  Mr.  HamiU 
ton,  curate  of  Roacrea,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  magistrates  of  Tippe- 
rary,  though  he  did  not  possess  one  acre 
of  property  io  the  county.  The  hon. 
gentleman  then  entered  into  a  long  state- 
ment. The  purport  of  it  was,  that  Mr. 
Hamilton,  informed  of  the  existence  of 
treasonable  associations,  and  of  a  conspi* 
racy  against  his  life,  had  sent  a  person  to 
inquire  into  the  troth  of*it«  and  acting  on 
his  report,  had  stuffiKl  and  placed  in  his 
drawing-room  a  figure  to  represent  him- 
self, wbich  had  been  fired  at,  the  pistols 
having  been  furnished  by  the  penon  in 
Mr.  Hamilton's  confidence.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  outrage,  fourteen  persons 
had  been  dragged  out  of  their  beds  at 
midnight,  earned  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
and  thrown  into  gaol,  where  they  must 
have  remained  three  months  before  they 
could  be  brought  to  trial,  had  not  a  special 
oommission  been  issued  on  the  occasion. 
These  fourteen  peiaoos,  when  brought  to 
trial,  had  been  acquitted.  The  jury— one 
of  the  most  respectable  he  had  ever  seen 
impaoneUed  intbaipart  of  the  emptr^^  were 


quite  satisfied  that  the  prisoners  were  m^ 
nocent.  The  prosecutors  then  became 
the  accused,  but  the  bill  was  thrown  oot 
by  the  grand  jury,  or»  in  the  opinion  of 
many  they  would  have  been  cast  on  being 
brought  to  trial.  He  concluded  by  mov 
ing,  *'  That  there  should  be  laitl  befbro 
tlie  House,  copies  of  the  correspondenccr 
between  the  Irish  government  and  the  rer. 
J.  Hamilton,  curate  of  Roscrea,  and  ma» 
gistrate  for  the  county  of  Tipperary." 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  he  had  no  in* 
terest  in  misstating  any  thing  concerning 
this  matter.  There  was  much  disorder  in 
Tipperary  in  November,  and  40  magis- 
trates applied  to  government  to  put  six 
baronies  under  the  act.  There  then  wto 
committed  the  atrocious  murder  of  Mr. 
Raker,  a  magistrate  generally  much 
esteemed,  but  obnoxious  to  some  for  hie 
activity  in  trying  to  restore  tranquillity. 
Shortly  afterward  a  conspiracy,  as  it  waa 
understood,  was  formed  against  Mr.  Ha- 
milton.  Government  did  not  give  full 
credit  to  the  information  they  had  re* 
ceived  from  one  man.  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
procured  assistance,  and  placed  a  figure 
m  a  room  of  his  house  dres«ed  up  like 
himself.  The  conspirators  came,  and  firra 
a  shot  at  it,  upon  which  Mr.  H.'s  party 
seixed  fourteen  of  them,  who  were  sent  to 
legal  trial.    One  of  the  party  confessed  his 

giilt  voluntarily;  but  they  all  escaped* 
ovemment  disapproved  of  Mr.  H.'s  pro* 
ceeding,  and  had  always  avoided  any  mea*. 
sure  to  lead  people  into  the  commission  of 
crimes.  A  witness  on  the  trial  guilty  of 
prevarication  was  indicted,  but  the  grand 
jury  ignored  the  bill.  He  ( Mr.  P.^  bad 
communicated  with  the  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  case,  but  hie 
lordship  said  he  did  not  wish  to  act  in  the 
case  without  official  information.  The  ap> 
prehension  of  assassination,  it  appeared« 
was  strong  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  HamikoD^ 
who  was  m  indiiferent  health,  and  had  fell 
much  alarmed.  In  all  other  respects  he 
appeared  to  have  been  an  active  and  use* 
ful  magistrate;  which  excited  dislike  to 
him  among  the  lower  orders.  He  should 
certainly  object  to  the  production  of  the 
correspondence,  and  could  not  conceive 
any  precedent  more  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
Ireland  than  to  encourage  inquiries  of  this 
nature  without  a  proper  foundation. 

Mr.  Braugkam  observed,  that  what  had 
passed  during  the  last  hour,  must  be  snffi* 
cient  to  convince  every  member  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  probing  the  question  to  the  bot- 
tom.   He  thought  that  when  such  state- 
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menu  as  had  beeo  made  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  ODe  of  the  judges,  were  suf- 
fored  to  go  uncontradicted,  and  such  a 
charge  as  the  present  made  against  a  ma- 
gistrate,  which  even  the  statement  of  the 
last  speaker  did  not  refute;  when  these 
were  considered,  they  would  show  that 
all  was  not  right  in  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering justice  in  the  sister  island.  He  could 
not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  lord 
chancellor  Manners,  who  had  required  so 
much  information  on  the  subject  before 
he  decided.  He  would  wish  to  know, 
ivhether  the  chancellor  exercised  the  same 
prudence  in  every  complaint  of  a  magis- 
trate which  came  before  him  i  He  would 
be  glad  to  know,  whether  in  every  com- 
plaint against  a  magistrate  which  was 
substuntiated,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
chancellor  not  to  decide  until  an  inquiry 
had  been  made  into  the  general  conduct 
of  such  magistrate  ?     , 

Mr.  Manners  Suiton  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  In 
having  sought  for  every  information  before 
he  decided  on  this  subject,  he  did  that 
which  was  his  duty. 

.  Mr.  ^onsimby^  alluding  to  the  petition 
against  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher,  observed 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  from 
that  judge  which  would  fully  repel  the 
ctiarge  contained  in  that  petition,  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  read  it  as  he  did  not  choose 
to  prevent  the  petition  of  any  individual 
from  being  read. 

Mr.  r.  Fitzgerald  did  not  regret  that 
the  present  motion  was  brought  forward, 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  support  it. 

Mr.  rrettie,  in  reply,  observed  that 
after  what  had  passed  he  should  not  press 
his  motioo.*-The  motion  was  then  with- 
drawn. 

Cass  of  Mr.  O'Hanlan.]  Mr. 
Brougham  rose  to  present  a  petition  from 
a.Mr«  0'Hanlan»  a  most  respectable  man 
w.ho  had  practised  at  the  Irish  bar,  but 
who  retired  from  his  profession,  and  went 
to  reside  at  Newrv,  iu  1796.  Of  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  character  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  from  a  certificate  which  he  held 
itt  his  handy  signed  by  230  of  the  most 
reapectable  inhabitants  in  and  near  Newry. 
Atr.  O'Hanlan  stated  in  his  petition  that 
he  had  been  appointed  a  magistrate,  from 
which  office  he  had  been  removed  witliout 
any  just  cause.  That  in  a  short  time 
after  he  received  a  letter  from  the  lord 
chancellor,  acknowledging  that  he  had 
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been  unjtistly  put  oat  of  the  commissioa 
of  the  peace,  and  reinstating  htm.  That 
he  continued  from  that  time  to  hold  the 
commission  of  the  peace  until  the  present 
year,  when  he  waa  again  deprived  of  it. 
The  petition  also  stated,  that  his  being 
favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  was  the  only  reason  assigned 
for  his  dismissal  from  the  magistracy^  and 
it  added,  that  in  a  conversation  which  he 
had  with  the  attorney-general  of  Ireland, 
he  (the  attorney-general)  stated,  that  any 
one  who  supported  .the  Catholic  claims, 
whether  with  or  without  a  veto,  were  en- 
deavouring to  subvert  the  constitution, 
and  to  introduce  French  jacobinism* 
The  petitioner  also  described  the  at* 
toney-general  as  having  given  his  opinion- 
strong]  y  in  favour  of  the  Orange  system. 
This  was  also,  aa  the  petition  stated,  the 
opinion  of  lord  chancellor  Manners,  wh<» 
had  declared,  that  Orange  societies  were 
perfectly  legal,  and  that  a  magistrate 
being  an  Orangeman,  might  with  propriety 
sit  on  the  bench  to  judge  persons  ac- 
cused of  being  Orangemen.  Such  were 
the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  O'Hanlan.  If 
they  were  true,  it  was  clear  that  the  at- 
attorney  general,  and  lord  chancellor  oP 
Ireland,  held  opinions,  which,  if  not  dis- 
countenanced by  the  government,  would 
lead  to  the  worst  consequences.  Mr* 
O'Hanlan  staled,  that  he  was  put  out  of 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  not  for  being 
of  any  party,  but  because  be  wished  to 
be  of  no  party.  Mr.  Brougham  com* 
mented  on  the  right  which  the  chancellor- 
had  to  expunge  the  name  of  any  ma- 
gistrate from  the  commission,  which  right, 
he  contended,  should  only  be  exercised 
where  a  just  ground  existed.  He  then 
moved  that  the  petition  be  read. 

Mr.  Peel  adverted  to  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  his  being  twice  called  on 
in  the  course  of  the  same  evening  to  an- 
swer to  char^  against  the  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland ;  m  the  one  case  for  not  strik- 
ing a  magistrate  out  of  the  commission, 
and  in  the  other  for  an  opposite  line  of 
conduct.  He  would  shortly  state  the 
facts  of  the  present  case,  and  then  leave 
the  House  to  judge  whether  my  lord 
chancellor  Manners  had  acted  with  pro* 
priety  or  not.  The  petitioner  had  lately 
been  a  magistrate  of  the  counties  of* 
Armagh  and  Down.  In  consequence  of 
a  representation  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
some  time  in  1808,  he  was  removed  from 
the  commission.  The  lord  chancellor, 
howeveri  having  afterwards  investigated 
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the  case  more  fully,  admitted  that  in  re- 
moving Mr.  0*HanIan,  he  had  acted  un- 
justly,  and  he  in  consequence  re^instated 
him.  \  He  would  auk  if  this  fact  was  not 
alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  person 
who  acted  in  this  manly  way,  could  not 
be  swayed  by  motives  of  political  partia- 
lity.    The  manner   in  which    the  lord 
chancellor  acted  was  best  explained  in  a 
letter  from  him  to  the  marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  in  answer  to  that  which' he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  marquis,  accompanying 
Mr.  O'Hanlan's  memorial.    It  was  there 
stated,  that  a  complaint  had  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  chairman  of  the  county  of 
Down  against  Mr.  O'Hanlan  a  short  time 
beforOi  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  as- 
sistant barrister  of  the  county  of  Down, 
his  conduct  was  such  that  he  ought  then 
to  have  been  removed  from  the  magis- 
tracy*   Instead  of  removing  him,  however, 
he  had  merely  cautioned  him  not  to  fol- 
low a  line  of  conduct,  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  any  gentleman   to  act  with 
oim  In  the  magistracy.    In  February  last 
a  memorial  was  transmitted  to  the  lord 
chancellor  by  the  bench  of  magistrates  of 
the  county  of  Down  against  Mr.  O'Han- 
lan.   A  charge  had  been  exhibited  against 
a  soldier  for  having  assaulted  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newry,  and  out 
of  a  bench  of  twelve  magistrates  and  the 
anistant  barrister,  eleven  with  the  assis- 
tant barrister  voted  for  the  conviction  of 
the  soldier,  Mr.  O'Hanlan  alone  differing 
from  all  his  brother  magistrates,  against 
whom  he  delivered  a  most  intemperate 
speech  from  the  bench.    After  this  they 
presented  a  memorial  praying  for  his  re- 
movaL    It  was  signed  by  sixteen  magis- 
trates ;  and  at  the  head  of  them  was  the 
assistant  barrister  Mr.  Dawson,  a  different 

J  gentleman  from  the  one  who  joined  in  the 
ormer  complaint.  It  stated  that  Mr. 
O'Hanlan  was  in  the  habit  of  attacking 
his  brother  magistrates  with  language  of 
a  most  unbecoming  description— that  at 
every  trial  for  rioting  he  had  constantly 
acted  as  the  warm  advocate  of  one  party, 
and  the  opponent  of  the  other;  ana  that 
he  had  frequently  delivered  such  senti- 
ments as  were  calculated  to  excite  the 
lower  orders  to  turbulence  and  disrespect 
to  the  laws.  He  held  in  his  hands  a  letter 
from  the  lord  chancellor,  stating,  that  he 
did  not  proceed  to  remove  Mr.  O^Hanlan, 
till  he  had  had  the  opinion  of  baron 
M^Lellan  in  favour  of  that  measure. 
These  were  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
acted.  It  had  been  asserted,  that  pre- 
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vious  to  such  removal,  an  inqutr}'  ought  to 
have  taken  plac^  mto  the  conduct  of  Mr« 
O'Hanlan.  But  he  would  here  appeal  to 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Ponsonby) 
who  formerly  filled  the  same  office,  whe* 
ther  in  proceeding  to  reform  the  masis- 
tracy  of  two  counties  he  adopted  such  a 
line  of  conduct? 

General  Needham  said,  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  fourteen  out  of 
the  sixteen  magistrates  who  had  signed 
the  roemorisl,  and  knew  all  of  them  to  be 
men  of  reputable  characters.  They  had 
often  been  called  upon  when  that  part  of 
the  country  was  in  a  disturbed  state,  to 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  military; 
and  he  never  knew  an  instance  when  Mr« 
O'Hanlan  had  made  his  appearance  on 
such  an  occasion.  He  had  heard  a  cha- 
racter of  that  gentleman,  which  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  state  to  the  House. 

Sir  //•  Parnell  said,  that  Armagh  and 
Down  were  divided  between  Orangemea 
on  one  side,  and  Catholics  on  the  other. 
While  such  an  animosity  subsisted,  it  waa 
not  surprising  that  a  bench  of  magistrates, 
entertaining  particular  political  opinions, 
should  express  themselvea  unfavourably 
against  an  individual  magistrate  entertain- 
ing different  political  sentiments.  Against 
these  16  magistrates,  tlie  House  had  the 
opinion  of  243  most  respectable  persons 
in  Newry,  approving  Mr.  0*HanIan*s 
conduct. 

Mr.  Jones  thought  the  conversation 
ascribed  to  the  attorney-general  and  lord 
chancellor  could  only  be  the  creation  of  a 
perverted  imagination.  He  had  always 
understood  that  lord  Manners  had  so  con- 
ducted himself,  as  to  win  the  hearts  of 
all  parties  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Horner  said,  whatever  opinion 
might  be  entertained  respecting  the  pro- 
bability or  improbability  of  the  griev- 
ance complained  of  in  the  petition,  that 
was  no  reason  for  rejecting  a  petition 
conceived  in  decent  and  respectful  lan- 
guage. This  would  be  giving  a  power  to 
majorities  of  the  House  over  petitions  al- 
together unconstitutional.  He  had  not 
heard  the  statement  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  but  he  was  sure  that  he  would  not 
state  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  magistrate 
ought  not  to  be  dismissed  withont  such 
an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  as  took  place 
in  a  court  of  justice.  The  power  vested 
in  the  lord  chancellor  to  appoint  or  re- 
move magistrates,  was,  like  other  powers, 
to  be  exercised  on  responsibility:  but 
such  an  exercise  was  aifferent  frtm  a. 
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kgal  inquiry.  The  persons  most  inte- 
rested in  the  character  of^the  noble  and 
learned  persons,  ought  to  vote  for  the  pe- 
litldn  lying  on  the  table.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman's  statement  fell  short  of  what 
was  Expected  from  him,  with  regard  to 
the  cause  of  the  dismissal.  He  should 
like  to  see  a  more  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  causes  of  Mr.  0*HanIan's  removal, 
ibowiog  that  he  was  not  dismissed  en- 
tirely on  account  of  his  political  senti- 
taents.  If  he  was  dismissed  on  account 
of  his  outrageous  conduct  on  the  bench, 
he  thought  this  proceedini^  against  him 
was  not  strong  enough.  He  should  like 
to  know  if  any  of  the  16  magistrates  who 
aigned  the  memorial,  entertained  the  same 
political  sentiments  with  Mr.  O'Hanlan. 

Sir  «/.  Nexjoport  said,  that  the  present 
case  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  additional 
fact  in  support  of  his  opinion,  that  while 
Orange  societies  were  countenanced  in  Ire- 
land, that  country  could  never  be  at  peace. 
Any  magistrate  who  did  not  approve  of 
them,  became  obnoxious  to  his  brother 
magistrates.  It  should  be  the  unremitting 
endeavour  of  the  Irish  government  to  put 
down  all  distinctions  of  parties  which  kept 
open  the  wounds  which  had  bled  so  mucn. 

Sir  J,  Stewart  said,  he  had  heard  more 
of  the  division  of  Ireland  in  that  House 
than  any  where  else,  and  observed  that 
outrages  had  been  committed  in  the 
iieighbourhoo4  alluded  to,  not  connected 
with  party  disputes. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  he  thought  some 
of  the  allegations  in  the  petition  were  very 
improbable.  Certainly  the  petitioner  had 
a  right  to  come  to  the  House  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  case.  But  he  could  say,  that 
while  he  had  the  honour  of  holding  the 
great  seal  of  Ireland,  he  had  never  thought 
himself  bound  to  state  the  specific  reason 
for  removing  a  magistrate  There  were 
many  cases  in  which  he  had  found  himself 
bound  to  remove  magistrates,  in  which, 
if  he  had  been  asked  to  state  his  reason, 
he  would  have  refused. 

Mr.  Broueham  replied,  and  contended, 
that  no  one  had  ventured  to  say  that  he 
disbelieved  the  assertions  contained  in  the 
petition.  The  only  weapon  usetl  against 
It  was  ridicule. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 
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Brougham  said,  thilt  in  consequence  of  the 
advanced  period  of  the  session,  he  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  urge  forward  a  measure 
which  went  to  occasion  so  fundamental  a 
change  in  the  law  of  the  land,  as  the  bill 
for  the  better  security  of  the  Liberty  of 
the  Press.  This  great  advantage  would 
attend  its  lying  over,  namely,  that  the  at* 
tention  of  members  might  be  turned  to- 
wards the  subject  at  leisure.  Even  within 
the  last  fortnight  great  prejudices  had 
been  removed  from  the  minds  of  manv' 
hon.  members,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  investigated  the  merits  of  the  mea« 
sure.  Convinced,  as  he  was,  that  the 
more  it  was  considered  the  more  beneficial 
would  appear  the  results  to  be  expected 
from  it,  and  pledging  himself  to  tnring  the 
subject  again  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  early  in  the  next  session,  he 
would  now  move  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  on  that  day  three  months- 
Ordered. 

National  Monuments.]  Mr.  Tier" 
ney^  alluding  to  an  advertisement  which 
he  had  seen,  for  plans  of  the  columns  in- 
tended to  be  erected  in  commemoration 
of  the  battles  of  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar, 
wished  to  know  what  were  the  intentions 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  with  regard  ta 
the  erection  of  these  columns  ?  He  had 
heard  that  it  was  intended  to  expend 
150,000/.  on  each.  He  hoped  it  waa 
not  the  case ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  would 
suggest  that  nothing  farther  should  be 
done  until  next  session.  Indeed,  the 
feeling  of  the  country,  in  its  present 
distressed  state,  was  very  general  against 
the  erection  of  columns  at  so  great  an  ex- 
pense. The  House  should  recollect  that 
the  300,000/.  was  only  the  estimate ;  but, 
in  every  probability,  the  expense  would 
amount  to  half  a  million  before  the  co« 
lumns  were  finished.  The  circumstances 
of  the  country  were  not  such  as  to  bear 
this  additional  expenditure;  and  it  was  the 
less  necessary,  as  it  only  went  to  comme- 
morate victories  which  must  ever  live  in 
the  recollection  of  British  subjects.  He 
took  that  opportunity  of  giving  notice, 
that  he  should  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  subject;  in  the  mean  time»  he 
hoped  that  nothine  would  be  done  by  mi- 
nisters with  regard  to  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  mi- 
nisters to  take  any  step  towards  the  hn- 
mediate  erection  of  these  columns  before 
the  next  iOMton.    The  right  hon.  member 
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mast  hare  observed  that  the  advertisement 
jreferred  only  to  plans  of  these  columns, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  have  from  dif- 
ferent artists,  in  order  to  have  them  con- 
sidered as  to  their  design  and  expense. 
These  plans  would  be  under  the  conside- 
ration of  the  treasury  some  time  before 
ihey  approved  one,  and  when  they  did  ap- 
prove, It  would  be  of  that  plan,  which, 
being  the  best,  was  the  least  expensive.  It 
would  then  be  submitted  for  the  conside- 
jcation  of  the  House  next  session ;  but, 
until  then,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  might 
rest  assured  no  step  would  be  taken  to 
«rect  the  columns.  What  had  been  done 
was  merely  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Tierney  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  what  he  had  heard.  He  had  been  in* 
duced  to  ask  the  question  from  having  un- 
iderstood  that  it  was  intended  to  expend 
^00,000^.  on  the  two  columna. 

Mr.  C  Long  observed,  that  if  tl>e  right 
hon.  gentleman  found  fault  with  the 
intended  erection  of  these  monuments, 
he  should  condemn  the  votes  of  the  House, 
And  not  his  majesty's  ministers,  who  only 
wished  to  carry  those  votes  into  effect*  U 
a  sum  was  mentioned  as  the  supposed  ex- 
pense, it  was  because  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a  plan  or  design  of  the  intended  co- 
lumns unless  some  idea  was  given  of  the 
expense. 


Public  Revenuxs  Consolidatiok 
Bill.]  The  House  having  gone  into  a 
committee  on  this  bill. 

Sir  Joiiu  Newport  asked  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  if  ministers  persisted  in 
their  intention  of  creating,  in  addition  to 
the  place  of  Irish  vice-treasurer,  that  of  a 
deputy  vice-treasurer. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. 

Sir  i/.  Newport  said,  that  this  was  creat- 
ing a  sinecure  of  3,500^.  a  year.  The 
only  duty  of  the  vice-treasurer  was  to 
countersign  the  warrants  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant to  see  that  they  were  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  authority  of  parliament 
and  the  king's  letters,  and  afterwards  to 
see  that  the  sums  |)aid  corresponded  to  the 
warrant.  He  had  no  duty  to  perform  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  yet  he  was  to 
have  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  a  deputy  to 
execute  the  duties  of  the  office  during  his 
absence.  The  salair  was  larger  than  that 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  Irish  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  who  had  duties  to 
discbarge  on  both  sides  the  water,  and 
who  was  in  consequence  subjected  to  con- 


siderable expense.    What  was  to  be  the 
salary  of  the  deputy  i 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  said, 
as  the  deputy  was  not  intendea  to  be  a 
parliamentary  <ifficer,  it  was  proposed  to 
give  him  1,000/.  a-£ear. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  conceived,  that  giviirg 
the  3,500/.  a-year  to  an  officer  who  was 
purely  ministerial,  who  had  no  discretion 
and  no  power,  and  giving  1,000/.  a-year  in 
addition  to  a  deputy  to  execute  that  duty, 
was  one  of  the  most  shameless  jobs  thai 
had  ever  come  before  parliament.  If  the 
House  should  sanction  such  a  proposition^ 
they  would  proclaim  to  the  country  thai 
every  declaration  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
trenchment made  by  them,  waa  only  in* 
tended  for  purposes  of  delusion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
not  see  that  shameless  disregard  of  eco« 
nomy  in  this  measure,  which  had  been 
charged  against  ministers.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  had  now  seemed  to  admit  that  a 
vice-chancellor  in  Ireland  was  a  necessary 
officer;  the  question  therefore  now  reduced 
itself  to  a  comparatively  subordinate  point* 
the  amount  of  salary  to  be  given  to  thai 
officer.  There  was  no  analogy  between 
the  cases  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In 
Scotland  all  orders  emanated  directly  from 
government ;  but  as  a  separate  executive 
was  to  be  continued  in  Ireland,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  carrying  it  on,  except  by 
the  ordering  of  payments  through  the 
medium  of  the  vice-treasurer.  As  to  the 
salary  of  the  vice-treasurer,  he  would  con« 
tend  that  the  sum  proposed  was  not  more 
than  sufficient.  A  gentleman  of  high  rank 
and  estimation  in  the  country  could  alone 
adequately  fill  such  a  situation.  The  of- 
fices whicn  it  more  immediately  resembled 
were  those  of  paymaster  of  the  forces  and 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  While  the  vice* 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  30  years  ago,  received 
from  10  to  11,000/.  a  year,  surely  it  could 
not  be  thought  that  a  vice-treasurer  in  the 
present  times  would  be  overpaid  with 
3,500/.  a  year.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
that  this  was  more  than  had  been  paid  to 
the  gentleman  who,  for  the  last  three 
years,  had  executed  the  duties  of  chan« 
cell  or  of  the  Irish  exchequer  with  so  much 
ability  ;  but  then,  in  bis  opinion,  that  gen* 
tieman  had  been  very  much  underpaid. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  had  argued,  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  situation,  it  must 
become  a  sinecure ;  and  he  had  contended^ 
hat  the  creation  of  a  new  parliamentary  offi* 
cer  was  a  violation  of  the  act  of  queen  Anne. 
But  it  would  have  been  but  iaur  to  state* 
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that  in  consequence  of  the  present  measure, 
out  of  six  parliamentary  offices,  three  only 
were  retained.  A  deputy  would  be  neces« 
sary,  even  if  the  vice-treasurer  should  be 
confined  to  a  residence  in  Ireland  at  all  times. 
He  bad  stated  the  salaiy  in  contemplation 
to  be  given  to  the  deputy  at  1,000/. ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  vice-treasurer's  office 
remained  yet  to  be  settled  by  the  treasury 
oT  the  united  kingdoms,  and  this  would 
come  before  parliament  hereafler,  along 
with  the  other  parts  of  tho  new  plan. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
this  the  most  shameless  and  profligate  job 
that  had  ever  been  obtruded  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  House.     The  bill  proposed 
to  appoint  a  vice-treasurer,  with  a  salary 
of  3,500/.  a  year;   it  proposed  a  deputy 
with  a  salary  of  1,000/.  a  year;    and  it 
proposed    openly   to   violate   the  act   of 
Ann<^,  which  rendered  a  person  who  held 
any  new  office  incapable  of  a  seat  in  the 
House.     The  right  hon.  gentleman   had 
stated,  that  an  individual  of  responsibility 
was  required  for  the  office :  the  truth  was, 
that   no   responsibility   whatever  was  at- 
tached to  the  office,  the  duties  of  which 
were   nothing  more  than  to  countersign 
the  warrants  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and*  to  see  that  they  corresponded 
with  *  the  king's  letter ;   and  what  extra- 
ordinary talent,  what  rank,  what  station, 
did  this  require  ?     There  was  not  a  clerk 
in  a  mi  rch:tnt*s  office  who  was  not  as  fully 
competent  to  the  performance  of  this  duty 
as  the  |^reate^t  man  in  that  House.     But 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  thinks  it  right 
that  the  person  who  performs  this  duty 
shoulil  have  3,500/  a  year,  and  that  he 
should  retain  his  situation  in  parliament; 
and  why  ?   Was  he  to  give  any  account  to 
the  House  ?  He  could  give  none  whatever, 
for  his  office  was  purely  ministerial.    If 
any  person  could  give  an  account,  it  was 
the  secretary  of  the  lord  lieutenant :    but 
this  clerk  (for  a  clerk  he  was  to  all  intents) 
could  give  no  account  whatever,  nor  was 
he  in  any  way  responsible.     This,  then, 
was  the  whole  of  his  duty,  and  for  this  he 
was  to  have  3,500/.  a  year ;    for  this  a 
deputy  was  to  be  appointed,  and  an  act 
violated  which  was  made  to  secure  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  parliament. 
He  should  therefore  move,  that  instead  of 
8.500/.,  2,000/.  be  inserted,  and  that  the 
clause  enabling  the  person  who  held  the 
office  to  sit  in  parliament  be  struck  out. 
He  entreated  the  House  most  seriously  to 
consider  the  step  they  were  about  to  take  : 
at  a  time  when  the  distresa  of  the  nation 


was  greater  than  had  ever  been  known^ 
they  were  going  to  establish  a  new  tine- 
cure  of  S»5(X){.  a  year.  If  such  a  measure 
were  adopted,  they  must,  as  a  necessanr 
consequence,  lose  altogether  the  conn* 
dence  of  the  country,  who  could  not  con* 
sider  the  professions  of  economy,  so  often 
repeated,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
mockery  of  their  suiTerings.  He  thea 
moved,  that  the  sum  of  2,000/.  be  snbsti* 
tuted  for  that  of  3,500/. 

Mr.  Peel  had  heard  only  one  new  argu- 
ment against  the  measure ;  and  that  was 
the  enactments  of  the  act  of  Anne  against 
new  offices:  but  the  present  bill  put  an 
end  to  eight  old  offices,  and  substituted 
only  three  in  the  place  of  them.  Five 
lords  of  the  treasury,  a  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  two  secretaries,  were  now 
no  longer  maintained.  If  the  consequence 
of  this  consolidation  was  the  abolition  of 
five  offices,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  raise  arguments 
against  the  measure  from  such  a  reduction* 
The  other  argument  advanced  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was,  that  the  situation 
might  be  filled  by  a  clerk :  but  would  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  apply  this  to  the 
paymaster  of  the  forces  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy  here }  And  yet  the  office  in 
question  was  not  one  degree  less  impor- 
tant, inasmuch  as  the  party  who- filled  it 
had  the  control  of  the  lord  lieutenant's 
accounts,  and  the  audit  of  the  exchequer 
of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
indeed  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the 
2,000/.  he  had  himself  proposed;  but 
thought  that  the  same  sum  as  was  paid 
to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  might  do.  If 
any  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  this, 
it  applied  equally  to  the  great  offices  here: 
the  duties  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy 
were  equally  important  with  those  assigned 
to  this  office.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had 
said,  that  if  1,000/.  a  year  was  sufficient 
for  the  deputy,  who  would  be  required  to 
perform  the  duty  during  half  tne  year, 
2,000/.  would  be  enough  for  the  principal, 
who  would  fuIGl  it  the  other  half.  This 
argument  appeared  to  have  no  good  foun- 
dation. The  principal  had  not  only  half 
th£  duty,  but  the  whole  of  the  responsi- 
bility both  of  his  own  acts  and  those  of 
his  deputy. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  the  logic  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  not  conclosive. 
It  was  thus:  parliament  had  abolished 
some  unnecessary  offices ;  ergOf  they  were 
bound  to  allow  the  ministers  to  create 
other  unnecessary  offices,  and  to  viplate  9 
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direct  act  of  parliament  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  bad  talked  of  the  dutiea  of  the 
office— he  would  read  the  clause  in  the 
bill  which  described  those  duties.  [Mr. 
F.  then  read  the  clause.]  And  yet  this 
office  was  held  up  as  equal  to  the  great 
offices  of  the  state !  Why  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy  should  have  4,000/.  a  year  he 
did  not  know.  There  was  no  one  so 
capable  of  answering  the  question  as  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Rose). 
That  right  hon.  gentleman  might  very 
well  deserve  4,000/.  a  year  for  former  ser- 
vices, but  why  that  salary  should  be  per- 
manently attached  to  the  office,  he  did 
not  see.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
that  night  assented  to  the  statement  of 
the  secretary  of  Ireland,  that  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy  was  not  more  im- 
portant than  that  office  which  the  bill 
Defore  them  created.  Yet  they  would 
recollect  that  on  a  former  occasion  he  had 
burst  into  a  flame,  on  an  imputation  being 
thrown  out  that  hp  received  4,000/.  a  year, 
for  doing  little  or  nothing.  His  statement 
of  that  night  might  be  more  correct  than 
that  of  a  former  night.  But,  at  any  rate, 
they  would  see  the  spirit  of  the  proposal— 
because  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  had 
4,000/.  a  year  for  doing  very  little,  a  new 
officer  was  to  be  appointed,  who  was  to 
have  3,500/.  a  year  lordoingas  little  or  less. 
'  Mr.  I'eel  thought  it  not  a  little  surprising 
that  the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman should  be  directed  against  that  class 
of  officers  who  received  4,000/.  a  year.  [A 
laugh.]  He  could  assure  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  that  he  did  not  make  tliat  allu- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  recriminating.  He 
was  aware  that  he  received  his  pension  in 
consideration  of  having  relinquished  his 
profession.  But  the  treasurer  of  the  navy 
had  the  same  claim  to  his  salary,  and  that 
was  all  he  meant  to  insinuate. 

Mr.  Ponsonbf/  declared,  that  lie  felt  no 
desire  to  vindicate  himself  where  there 
was  no  neces8i!y.  He  received  the  sum  of 
4,000/.  a  year  m  consequence  of  having 
resigned  the  office  of  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
and  that  tras  the  sura  always  granted  in 
similar  cases.  He  did  not  feel  that  he 
stood  on  the  same  footing  with  a  person 
who  received  a  salary  for  holding  an  office 
in  which  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  mean  a 
reflection  on  him,  which  he  could  not  sup- 
pose after  his  disavowal  of  it,  he  should 
nave  no  objection  to  submit  the  charge, 
on  its  own  grounds  to  the  good  sense  of 
At  Hottse  imd  of  the  eoimtry. 
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Mr.  Vesty  Fitzgerald  said,  it  was  al- 
most unnecessary  for  his  right  hon.  friend 
to  disclaim  that  he  meant  any  improper 
insinuation.  Those  who  knew  bim 
would  as  little  suspect  him  of  It  as  the  right 
hon  gentleman  opposite ;  nor  was  there 
any  insinuation  in  what  had  been  said.-— 
But  when  we  were  told  that  those  who  sat 
near  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  alone  could 
inform  the  House  why  he  enjoyed  4^000/. 
perannum,  it  was  fair  to  reply  that  heenioy- 
ed  it  by  the  same  title  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  enjoyed  the  same  pension, 
namely  under  an  act  of  parliament.  Both 
held  their  emMuments  as  the  reward  of 
public  services  ;-*and  he  believed  that 
few  men  had  served  longer,  more  labo- 
riously, or  more  usefully  than  the  treasur- 
er of  the  navy.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  called  up  the  statute  of  Anne,  and 
said  it  was  violated  by  admitting  the  "vice 
treasurer  of  Ireland  to  sit  in  parliament. 
He  could  tell  him  there  were  three  vice 
treasurers  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
with  more  than  three  times  the  salary  now 
proposed,  who  were  every  one  admissible 
to  parliament,  and  that  without  any  one 
official  duty  to  be  performed  by  them  ia 
an  English  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  /2o5^8aid,  that  he  held  his  office  in 
a  manner  still  less  objectionable  than  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  as  it  came  annually 
nnder  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
He  felt  that  the  salary  of  4,000/.  a  year 
attached  to  his  office,  was  a  fair  re- 
ward for  persons  who  had  served  the  pub- 
lic faithfully  in  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
and  had  made  no  provision  for  the  latter 
end  of  their  days.  He  would  admit,  that 
the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  was  not 
commensurate  to  the  4,000/.  a  year.  But 
it  was  one  of  those  offices  that  were  esta- 
blished upon  the  principle  of  rewarding 
length  of  services.  In  other  professions 
gentlemen  could  make  fortunes,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  decline  of  life,  but  there  were 
very  few  offices  under  government  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  save  100/.  a 
year. 

Mr.  Tiemey  was  never  more  surprised 
at  any  thing  that  he  had  heard  In  the 
course  of  his  life  than  at  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  Nothing  could  ex- 
cite his  wonder  more  than  to  bear  him 
claiming  his  present  salary  as  a  reward  for 
his  past  services.  The  existence  of  the 
office  was  in  former  times  defended  on  dif- 
ferent and  more  rational  grounds.  It  waa 
said  in  1786,  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
serve some  placet  to  be  conferred  on  those 
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who,  though  required  to  do  no  serFice  in 
the  office  whose  dutiesthey  nominally  per* 
formed,  migbti  as  privy-councillors^  or  ad- 
visors of  government  in  other  capacities, 
suggest  wise  measures,  or  accomplish  im- 
portant objects.  When  he  held  the  situa- 
tion of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  was 
fi'ee  to  confess  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  si- 
necure ;  and  that,  having  an  active  deputy 
in  the  paymaster,  he  had  no  official  busi- 
ness of  any  consequence  to  execute ;  but 
he  did  not  considerhimself  as  entirely  use- 
less, or  receiving  the  public  money  for  no- 
thing. He  was  always  ready  to  assist  the 
government,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
m  any  other  department  where  his  exer- 
tions were  called  for,  or  were  likely  to  be 
beneficiaK  Not  such  was  the  plea  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  modestly 
pocketed  his  salary  asarecompence  for  past 
exertions,  not  as  a  remuneration  for  pre- 
sents He  had  been  very  pathetic  on 
the  ill-requited  nature  of  the  public  ser- 
vice;-he  had  told  the  House,  that  the 
emoluments  of  office  were  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  afford  present  support,  and  quite 
inadequate  to  supply  a  surplus  for  the  fu- 
ture wants  of  age  and  retirement.  But 
the  right  hon,  gentleman  had  just  forgotten 
one  thing-— that  before  he  became  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  he  had  already  reaped 
his  reward.  He  had  come  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  7»000/L  a  year  from  the  public  be- 
fore he  stepped  into  the  treasurership  of 
the  navy..  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  it 
could  not  be  denied,  had  got  a  strong 
swallow.  He  could  receive  7,000^  a-year 
and  yet  reserve  an  appetite  for  4,000/. 
more  in  tlie  shape  of  sinecure.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  once  been  questioned 
on  his  jsmoluments,  and  owned  the  mode- 
rate receipt  of  7,000/.  a-year  of  the  public 
money ;  but  this  was  all  as  a  reward  for 
past  services.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
could  not  but  plead  the  same  merits  for  all 
his  family ;  and  while  he  claimed  emolu- 
ipents  for  himself  on  thelground  of  past  ex- 
ertions, be  anticipated  the  reward  of  his 
son.  He  made  the  public  provide  for  him 
before  he  did  any  thmg  for  the  public,  and 
had  a  place  ready  for  him  nearly  as  soon 
as  he  was  bom.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
roan  had  been  long  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country,  and  had  discharged 
his  duties  zealously  and  faithfully ;  but  the 
public  owed  him  nothing  ; .  there  were  no 
arrears  of  debt  unpaid.  He  had  done 
well  for  the  public  and  the  public  had 
done  well  for  him.  He  had*  in  addition 
to  his  own  rewards,  secured  for  his  son 


the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  of  the  jiar^ 
liament,  (md  all  the  patronage  connected 
with  it.  He  had  secured  for  himself 
and  his  two  sons  places  and  emoluments 
worth  nearly  20,000/.  a  year.  Thia 
was  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  tho 
country  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman; 
this  was  the  mode  in  which  his  ser- 
vices were  rewarded.  The  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues  took  great  credit  ta 
themselves  for  their  moderation  and  for* 
bearance  in  limiting  the  salary  pf  the  Irish 
vice^treasurer  to  3,500/.  The  present  ap» 
peared  to  him  the  most  deliberate,  outra* 
geous,  and  unjustifiable  job  that  any  set  of 
ministers  liadever  the  boldness  to  propose* 
He  would  go  the  length  of  calling  itscan« 
dalous,  as  be  believed  that  was  a  parlia* 
roeotary  word,  than  which  he  was  allowed 
no  stronger.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex* 
chequer  had  made  such  a  statement  at 
could  leave  a  doubt  on  the  mind  of  no  im* 
partial  person.  He  had  said,  that  it  waa 
necessary  to  have  a  person  as  vice-trea* 
surer,  who  might  be  useTul  to  the  minis* 
ters  by  his  abilities  and  eloauenpe  in  that 
House,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  expect 
assistance  without  paying  for  it.  Thev  noir 
required  all  the  aid  they  could  find  m  all 
quarters.  They  had  lately  a  reiroporta* 
tion  from  abroad  in  the  person  of  a  right 
hon.  gentleman,  who  was  to  be  paid  for 
his  support  5,000/.  a  year.  They  were 
now  to  have  another  from  the  west  of  the 
Channel,  and  to  pay  him  3,500/.  As  the 
country  was  to  pay  this  sum  professedly 
for  the  benefit  of  this  gentleman's  parlia* 
mentary  talents,  it  might  be  proper  to  in« 
stitute  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  their 
extent  and  usefulness.  Were  they  worth 
3,500/.  a  year  ?  There  should  be  an  esti** 
mate  of  them,  that  we  might  not  be 
cheated  in  the  bargain  we  made,  or  the 
sum  we  paid  for  them.  But  if  it  was  ne* 
cessary  that  Ireland  should  have  her  dig* 
nity  maintained  by  a  vice-treasurer,  why 
not  keep  him  in  Ireland?  What  waa 
the  use  of  him,  unless  he  resided  ia 
the  country  where  the  sphere  of  his 
duties  lay  ?  He  was  to  be  a  check, 
forsooth,  on  the  lord-lieutenant ;  but  what 
became  of  the  dignity  of  the  lord* 
lieutenant  thus  checked  by  him?  Nay* 
he  was  to  leave  the  lord- lieutenant  to  be 
checked  even  by  his  deputy  1  At  a  mo* 
ment  when  the  country  was  weighed  dowa 
with  taxation,  it  was  extraordinary  that 
any  set  of  ministers  should  dream  of  add* 
ing  to  their  burthens  by  creating  a  salary 
of  S,500L  a  year.    Thia  was  a  salary  to 
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one  who  had  to  support  no  rank,  who  had 
to  maintain  no  state,  who  had  to  exhibit 
DO  representation,  and  consequently  re- 
quirea  no  consideration  for  splendour  or 
expense.  He  might  live  in  an  ordinary 
looging  in  Dublin,  and  perform  all  his  du- 
ties as  efficiently  as  if  he  enjoyed  a  palace. 
He  was  merely  to  perform  duties  that  any 
man  of  common  eaucation  was  perfectly 
able  to  execute.  But  then  ministers  were 
not  contented  with  giving  him  a  great 
salary,  and  supposing  him  a  person  of 
abilities,  but  they  were  also  to  give  him  a 
deputy.  His  business  lay  in  Ireland ;  but 
when  he  came  over  to  enlighten  the  Bri« 
tish  parliament,  he  was  to  intrust  his  office 
to  a  deputy ;  who  was  likewise  to  have  a 
salary  of  ],00(V.  a  year.  This  deputy 
would  represent,  after  a  year  or  two,  that 
\m  duties  were  very  heavy,  that  his  prin- 
cipal stayed  away  long  from  Ireland,  and 
might  work  upon  the  gentle  and  yielding 
disposition  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 

Suer  till  he  obtained  the  desired  increase, 
f  intsters  had  now  got  nearly  to  the  salary 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  his  de- 
puty. Can  they  believe  that  the  country 
^11  view  tliis  without  disgust  ?  How  many 
poor  clerks  most  be  dismissed  to  make  up 
the  salary  of  this  officer,  to  compensate 
for  the  expenses  of  this  vile,  rank,  coarse, 
vulgar  job.  He  could  bestow  upon  it  no 
other  epithets.  Some  of  the  lords  of  the 
former  treasury,  who  had  1,200/.,  might 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of 
this  office  for  the  same  amount  of  emolu« 
tnent.  If  ministers  wished  to  proportion 
the  salary  to  that  of  other  offices,  why  go 
to  sinecures  ?  Could  they  not  find  other 
offices  worthy  of  furnishing  a  rule  for  the 
salary  \  The  privy  seal  had  3,000/.  a 
year,  the  master  of  the  mint  3.000/.  a 
year,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
2,500/.  Why  was  government  to  import  a 
vice*chancellor  from  Ireland  for  3,500/.  ?* 
Let  the  House  consult  its  character  and 
its  dignity,  and  resist  this  infamous  job. 

Mr.  GipM  thought  2,000/.,  a  year  was 
quite  a  sumcient  salary  for  this  office. 

Lord  Casiierea^h  said,  that  he  could  not 
entertain  propositions  like  those  of  the  right 
boo.  gentleman,  that  the  responsible  Mces 
of  the  country  were  to  be  set  up  as  if  by 
suction,  and  that  those  who  were  disposed 
to  take  the  least  for  their  services,  were  to 
be  preferred.  It  had  always  been  consi- 
dered in  Mr.  Burke's  plans  of  reform,  that 
the  salaries  of  high  public  offices  should 
be  estimated  by  a  regard  to  the  due  in- 
fluenot  of  the  CrowDy  aa  wdl  aa  by  a  re- 
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fcrence  to  the  duties  to  be  performed.  It 
would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  obtain 
men  of  rank  and  consideration  to  fill  these 
situations.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
employed  many  arguments  ad  captandum  ; 
but  he  would  remind  the  House,  that  when 
his  friends  were  in  power  they  gave  no 
practical  instances  of  their  doctrine,  which 
was  only  enforced  when  their  minds  were 
enlightened  by  the  climate  of  opposition. 
That  the  present  appointment  was  framed 
upon  a  view  of  a  just  balance  of  in- 
fluence and  not  on  the  principle  of  in- 
vading the  independence  of  parliament 
or  the  liberties  or  the  country,  was  suffi- 
ciently manifested  by  the  fact,  that  the 
operation  of  this  bill  would  be  to  abolish 
eight  parliamentary  offices,  and  to  create 
only  three.  It  was,  however,  an  unwise 
principle  of  economy  which  would  always 
measure  the  salary  precisely  by  the  duties 
of  each  particular  office.  It  had  been  at 
all  times  deemed  more  advisable,  that 
while  some  situations  were  underpaid  with 
respect  to  the  labour  attached  to  them* 
others  should  be  overpaid,  and  constitute 
ulterior  rewards  for  a  long  period  of  able 
services.  It  was  more  necessary  that  some 
appointments  of  station  and  dignity  should 
be  maintained  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland, 
because  there  was  an  executive  in  Ireland, 
and  because  the  existence  of  a  privy  coun- 
cil in  that  country  necessarily  created  a  di- 
versity of  public  business  rc(^uiriog  the 
attention  and  assistance  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals. Without  this  office  the  Irish  go- 
vernment must  be  left  with  no  other  sup- 
port than  that  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Peel.)  The  present  office  was  not 
new :  the  financial  business  Cl  Ireland  had 
been  formerly  conducted  by  three  vice- 
treasurers,  each  with  a  salary  of  3,500/. 

Sir  J.  Nevoport  observed,  that  by  the 
act  of  1807,  the  administration  of  that 
day  abolished  no  less  than  38  sinecure 
offices  in  the  customs  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  offices  in 
question  were  not  abolished  at  once,  but 
were  only  to  expfro  with  those  who  held 
them.  However  this  might  affect  the  pa- 
tronage of  subsequent  administrations,  it 
had  not  at  all  reduced  that  of  the  thea 
existing  ministry,  who  also  took  care  to 
create  some  new  offices  of  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary nature. 

Sir  J,  Newport  observed,  that  the  pre* 
decessors  of  that  ministry  had  granted  all 
these  offices  in  reversion. 

Colonel  Gw  Langton  protested  against 
the  measure  aa  a  scaotkdoua  job,  by  which 
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Riinisters  seemed  determined,  instead  of 
mitigating,  to  mock  the  sufferings  of  a 
loyal  people. 

Mr.  Stuart  Worthy  could  not  help  say* 
ing  that  he  thought  this  a  very  unjustifi- 
able demand  upon  the  public  purse.  It 
was  no  argument  to  him  that  because 
eight  unnecessary  offices  had  ceased, 
three  unnecessary  ones  ought  to  be 
created  ;  and  he  could  not  doubt  but  that 
a  salary  of  2,000/.  a  year  would  be  suffi' 
ciently  sought  afler  by  persons  competent 
to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Huskisson  defended  the  clause 
against  the  observation,  that  it  violated 
the  6th  of  Anne.  His  own  office  of  sur- 
veyor of  the  woods  and  forests,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  con. 
trol,  had  been  created  since  that  act,  and 
both  had  been  made  compatible  with  a 
seat  in  parliament. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton  reprobated  the  clause 
SM  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the 
House. 

Sir  F.  Flood  had  listened  attentively  to 
the  debate,  but  had  not  been  able  to  de- 
cide how  he  ought  to  vote.  He  had  con- 
sidered himself  as  a  juror  whose  verdict 
should  be  governed  by  evidence,  but  all  he 
had  heard  had  only  left  him  more  com- 
pletely in  the  dark.  He  deprecated  as 
odious  the  comparison  between  what  was 
received  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  late 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  the  emoluments 
of  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Rose), 
who  had  avowed  that  he  received  more 
than  he  deserved. 

Mr.  Methuen  begged  to  ask,  whether 
the  hon.  member  on  whom  the  new  office 
was  to  be  conferred  was  then  in  the 
House^  as  he  could  not  think  ;t  decent 
that  be  should  vote  upon  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Wynn  condemned  the  mode  so  fre- 
quently adopted  by  the  noble  lord  oppo* 
site,  of  recriminating  upon  that  side,  as  to 
its  conduct  when  in  power,  instead  of  de- 
fending himself  from  charges  that  were 
urged  against  him.  Even  if  the  noble 
lord  could  prove  all  which  he  asserted,  it 
would  be  no  argument  in  justification  of 
his  own  conduct.  With  regard  to  the 
auditor's  bill,  however,  it  was  a  little  un- 
fortunate for  the  noble  lord,  that  that  bill 
passed  through  parliament  without  one 
dissentient  voice.  With  respect  to  the 
question  more  immediately  before  them, 
he  thought  it  one  to  which  that  House 
oueht  not  to  accede.  Much  observation 
had  been  made  upon  the  aQt  of  queen 
AoDCi  but  certainly  when  he  recollected 


what  had  occurred  within  the  last  eight 
and  forty  hours,  he  could  not  feel  greatly 
disposed  to  rely  upon  any  interpretation 
of  that  act,  coming  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  They  who  contended  that  ac- 
cepting the  treasurjship  of  Greenwich 
hospital  did  not  vacate  a  seat  in  parlia^ 
meut,  might  with  equal  propriety  maintain 
that  the  creation  of  a  new  office  was  com-' 
patible  with  a  seat  in  that  House.  The 
real  spirit  of  the  act,  however,  was,  that 
no  new  office  should  be  tenable  with  a  seat 
in  parliament.  He  hoped  the  question 
would  not  be  carried.  The  session  had 
opened  with  professions  of  economy  from 
the  throne,  and  now  it  was  to  conclude 
with  the  creation  of  a  sinecure  office  of 
3,500/.  a  year.  With  what  face  could 
gentlemen  meet  their  constituents  after 
having  assented  to  such  a  job,  at  a  time 
when  the  table  of  the  House  was  loaded 
with  petitions  for  economy  and  retrench- 
ment. 

Mr.  H.  Martin  wished  to  know  in  what 
would  consist  the  responsibility  of  the  vice- 
treasurer  ?  It  appeared,  that  he  wa» 
merely  to  countersign  the  warrants  for 
the  issue  of  money,  previously  signed  by 
the  lord-lieutenant.  Was  he  to  have  any 
control  over  the  lord-lieutenant  >  Could 
he  refuse  his  signature  ?  If  he  could  not, 
and  if  he  possessed  no  control,  he  should 
like  to  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
responsibility  ? 

Mr.  Brand  was  astonished  at  the  total 
want  of  argument  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  He  congratulated  the  House 
a^id  the  country  on  the  reduction  of  the 
several  offices  in  Ireland,  which  the  noble 
lord  had  alluded  to,  but  in  fact  these  re- 
ductions were  the  necessary  coose^ 
quenced  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  exchequers.  He  considered  that 
as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for 
Ireland  had  been  remunerated  with  3,000/. 
annually  during  his  office,  there  was  n<> 
reason  whatever  for  attaching  an  addi*. 
tional  500/.  to  this  new  appointment. 
Supposing,  for  example,  the  same  indivi- 
dual to  be  appointed  to  this  new  office,  he 
did  not  conceive  there  was  any  propriety 
in  increasing  the  salary.  Looking  on 
this  transaction  as  a  mere  job,  he  trusted 
it  would  excite  the  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  House,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  excite  those  of  the  country. 

The  House    then   divided :     For   the 
AmcndmcDty  66 ;  Against  it,  108. 
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List  qfthe  Mlnorily. 


AbcreroinbMy  hoii«J. 
Althorp,  lord 
Benoely  hoo.  H.  G. 
Birch.  J. 
Braoa,  hoo*  T. 
Burrelly  hon.  P.  D. 
Burrelly  air  C. 
Burrell,  Walter 
Boughey,  wr  J.  F. 
BlacktnjToe,  J.  J. 
BablQgton,Thos. 
Beach,  W.  H. 
Boliaady  John 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Calcrahy  John 
ChetwodeySir  J. 
Daly,  James 
Duncannon,  tord 
PernissoDy  sir  R.  C. 
FiniETy  R. 
Frank,  Frank 
Gipps^  G. 
Gordon,  B. 
Gatkell^a 
Hammerslcy,  Ho^ 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Homcr.F. 
Hurst,  Robt. 
Kine,  sir  J.  D. 
lAiBMon,  J.  G. 
langton,  W.  Gore 
Leferre,  C.Shaw 
Lk>yd,  sir  £. 
Ljrttelton,  hon.  W. 


Law,  Kon.  E. 
LockhartyJ.  L 
Lester,  B,  L. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Martin,  H. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  P. 
Methuen,  Pftul 
Marryat,  J. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
North,  D. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Portman,  £.  B. 
PamellySirH. 
Powleit,  hon.  W. 
Philips,  G. 
Piggott,sir  A. 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  0. 
Prtttie,  hon.  A. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Smith,  John 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Tavistock,  marquis 
Tierncy,  rt  hn.  G. 
Waldcgnive,  hon.  W. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Wilder,  gen. 
WorUey,  S.  S. 
Wynn,  sir  ^.  W. 

TBLLCa. 

Wynn,C. 


Mr.  Ponaonby  mored,  chat  the  dauae 
rendering  the  Tice-treasurer  eligible  to  sit 
in  pariianaettt  be  left  out. 

Lord  CoMtUreagk  opposed  the  amend- 
nenty  en  the  general  ground  that  several 
fMce$  which  might  be  held  by  membera 
were  abolitbed  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  that  the  clause  was 
Mtiiiag  more  nor  lesa  than  recognising 
thia  new  office  to  be  a  mere  sinecnre. 

Mr.  IPort/0y,Hhough  against  the  salary, 
waa  in  ftfour  of  this  clause.  As  so  large 
a  salary  was  given,  it  was  to  be  presumed 
that  a  man  ot  talents  would  be  appointed 
to  the  office,  and  it  was  advisable  that 
parKanent  sboold  have  the  benefit  of 
them. 

Mr.  Ponion^  was  surprised  at  the  In- 
eonsisient  con^et  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
la  first  voting  for  a  small  salary  to  the 
Tiee-treasarer,  and  then  voting  for  hm 
being  a  member  of  the  House,  on  the 
mund  of  his  having  got  a  large  one. 
What  was  this  but  an  invitation  to  minis- 
tan  to^  be  extravagant  i 

Sfr  M.  W.RidUy  expiesaed  his  surprne 

that  Motbasen  whose  eibrts  bad  abtUlicd 
(V0L.3UijaV.) 


the  income  tax  sboald  now  vote  in  sup- 
port ^few^Tj  scheme  of  extravagance.  If 
It  was  necessary  to  have  a  man  of  talenta 
to  fill  the  office,  it  was  not  in  that  House 
that  his  talents  should  be  employed.  He 
pronounced  the  whole  a  rank  and  uncoiv* 
stitutioual  job. 

Mr.  E.  Liitteion  said,  that  though  he 
had  voted  for  the  salary,  he  should  vote 
against  this  clause. 

Mr.  fV.  H.  LyiidUm  was  surprised  at 
the  inconsistency  of  his  hon.  friend,  and 
hoped  he  would  compensate  for  his  vole 
that  night  by  another  on  some  future  oo^ 
casion. 

Sir  John  Newport  besought  the  oon* 
rotttee  to  think  wnat  they  were  now  doings 
as,  by  granting  the  vice-treasurer  a  seat 
in  the  House,  they  were  burthening  the 
oountry  with  an  additional  expense  of 
],00tf.  a  year  for  a  deputy.  Taer  were 
also  abstracting  him  from  his  duties  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  bringing 
him  here  for  no  other  purpose  than  te 
support  the  treasury  bencL 

'rhe  committee  divided :  For  the  aniend» 
ment,  57 :  Against  it,  107.  The  House 
being  resumed,  the  report  was  ordered  so 
be  received  on  Monday. 


HOUSR  OF  LORDS. 
Momday^June  17* 

State  or  the  Coikaob.]  Thft  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  rose  to  move  for  a  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  currency.  His 
lordship  contended  that  the  proposed 
silver  coinsge  was  founded  in  erroneous 
principles,  and  that  it  would  burthen  the 
country  with  an  enormous  expense  with^ 
out  any  benefit  resulting  from  the  measure, 
which  would  ultimately  he  found  uaavaii* 
ing,  as  the  coin  would  be  soon  withdrawn 
from  circuhitloD.  The  proposition  for 
making  gold  the  legal  standanl  of  the 
country  was,  he  maintained,  unsupported 
by  any  writer  of  authority  upon  tiie  sub- 
ject, with  the  single  exception  of  the  late 
earl  of  Liverpool,  and  was  not  founded  in 
sound  prindples.  Gold,  it  had  been  said, 
ought  to  be  the  standard  because  it  waa 
less  liable  to  fluctuate  in  value,  compared 
with  silver.  This,  however,  he  denied  as 
inconsistent  with  experience,  and  con- 
tended,  with  reference  to  another  point, 
that  silver  was  greatly  preferable,  as  a 
standard,  to  gold,  because  the  silver  coins 
were  less  liable  to  be  diminished,  there 
being  only  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  temp« 
tation  te  diminish  the  silver  coins  that 
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there  wat  to  diminish  the  gold  coinSt 
from  which  circumBtance  a  much  lesa 
number  of  oflfences  would  arise  with  regard 
to  the  coio,  a  consideration  that  ought 
always  to  have  great  weight.  Silver  main- 
tained a  steady  value  in  France,  because 
it  was  made  a  legal  tender,  whilst  gold 
fluctuated,  and  the  gold  coins  were  trans- 
ferred  according  to  the  price  of  the  day 
—a  proof  that  a  silver  coinage  might  be 
rendered  a  proper  and  effectual  standard. 
Another  important  consideration  was,  that 
in  all  countries,  with  which  chiefly  we  had 
mercantile  dealines,  silver  was  the  stan- 
dard, and  it  was  impossible,  if  we  had  a 
gold  standard,  that  we  could  ever  have  a 
par  of  exchange  with  them.  It  was  im- 
possible also  that  we  could  have  a  proper 
silver  coinage,  whilst  gold  was  the  stan- 
dard, because  silver  would  be  taken  with- 
out regard  to  its  value.  His  lordship 
adduced  the  authorities  of  Mr.  Locke,  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  Mr.  Harris,  in  support 
of  his  principal  propositions.  He  observed, 
that  tlie  enormous  burthen  which  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  public  by  this  mea- 
sure, was  what  oogbt  not  to  be  suffered, 
particularly  in  the  present  period  of  dis- 
tress, and  for  a  measure  which  was  con- 
trary to  all  authority  and  experience. 
The  sum  voted  for  the  expense  or  the  new 
coinage,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  difference 
between  the  real  value  of  the  silver  now 
remaining  in  the  mint,  shillings  and  six- 
pences, and  the  nominal  rate  at  which 
they  were  exchanged,  was  500,000^.  But 
as  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  the 
shillings  and  sixpences  now  in  circulation 
had  ever  seen  tne  mint,  it  followed  that 
the  loss  upon  the  public  must  be  nineteen 
fold,  or  9,500,000^  Was  this  a  loss  that 
aught  to  fall  upon  the  public,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances?  To  suppose,  like- 
wise, that  the  mint  coins  circulated  at 
the  rate  of  5s*  6d,  per  os.  could  continue 
in  circulation,  alpng  with  bank  tokens  is- 
sued at  the  rate  of  6s.  &^.  per  oz»  and 
with  Irish  bank  tokens  issued  at  the  rate 
of  7s.  Sd.  per  oz.  was  a  mere  theory,  at 
▼ariance  with  all  experience,  and  yet  for 
this  unsupported  theory  they  were  called 
upon  to  incur  all  the  expense  and  risk  of 
this  coinage;  There  was  still,  however,  a 
more  important  objection  arising  out  of 
the  paper  circulation.  His  lordship  quoted 
from  the  book  of  the  late  earl  of  Liver- 
pool, sn  opinion  given  in  1805,  that  the 
then  extent  of  the  paper  circulation  ren- 
dered it  -  impossible  to  take  proper  mea- 
iures  for  a  new  coinage.    Yet  smoe  that 
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period  the  amount  of  bank  of  England 
notes  in  circulation,  then  15,000,000^, 
had  increased  to  £5,000,000^^  and  the 
number  of  country  banks  issuing  notes^ 
then  517,  had  increased  to  640.  By  the 
measures  likewise  of  the  government  th» 
session  the  bank  of  Ensland  were  com- 
pelled to  make  an  additional  issue  of 
notes.  How  then,  was  it  possible  that 
this  great  mass  of  paper,  over  the  issue  of 
which  there  was  no  check  .  or  control, 
should  not  interfere  with  every  measure 
of  coinage?  It  was  well  known  that 
a  very  small  rise  in  the  price  of  metal 
above  the  denominations  of  the  coins 
composed  of  it,  caused  them  to  disappear 
from  circulation,  and  he  did  not  see  now 
this  result  was  to.  be  avoided,  with  regard 
to  the  present  coinagOj  there  being  no 
security  against  a  rise  in  silver,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facility  of  issuing  paper. 
The  arguments  he  adduced  upon  this  sub- 
ject were  only  brought  forward  with  a 
view  of  urging  inquiry,  and  when,  as  it 
recently  appeared,  the  government  them- 
selves had  so  little  made  up  their  minds 
upon  a  subject  which  required  mature 
deliberation,  that  the  guinea,  which-  it 
was  at  first  said  should  be  21 «.  should  ba 
now  20f.  a  change  to  which  he  (lord  L.) 
did  not  object,  tnough,  perhaps,  it  might 
not  altogether  suit  certain  professionid 
men,  it  must  be  surely  evident  that  in* 
quiry  was  necessary,  before  they  resorted 
to  any  measure  of  coinage.  If  the  go* 
vemment  chose  to  resort  to  such  a  mea- 
sure»  in  contradiction  toaU  received  autho- 
rity upon  the  subject,  and  to  all  expe- 
rience,  merely  upon  their  own  theory,  the 
responsibility  must  be  upon  them,  and  a 
heavy  responsibility  it  must  be.  The 
noble  earl  concluded  by  moving,  '^  That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  whe^ 
ther  or  not  there  was  any  probability  that 
the  intended  silver  coinage  would  remaia 
in  circulation,  whether  or  not  it  was  expe- 
dient to  make  gold  the  standard  measure 
of  value,  and  whether  or  not  it  would  bo 
advisable  to  constitute  silver  a  legal  tender 
to  any  amount." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
opinions  which  he  had  formerly  expressed 
to  their  lordships  had  been  fiiUy  confirmed 
since  that  period.     He  contended  that 

5 old  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  value* 
'he  great  advantage  which  gold  had  over 
silver  was,  that  it  was  less  variable  in 
value.  It  was  easy  to  keep  the  gold 
standard  perfect,  but  not  the  silver.  What 
was  proposed  was  not  an  iniunrationi  H 
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wai  m  •rteunreBoe  to  the  fermer  mteniy 
from  whidi  no  tncoiiTeDieiice  had  heea 
tolt*  Ai  to  the  change  in  the  denomina* 
tioD  of  the  gold  coin,  which  had  heen 
agreed  to-  staoe  the  measure  waa  first 
mentioned  in  parliament,  that  made  no 
altevation  in  the  principle  of  the  measure. 
For  himself,  he  should  prefer  an  adherence 
to  the  old  coin  of  guineas^  but  as  prac- 
tical men  seemed  to  think  that  pounds 
would  be  more  comrenienti  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  change*  He  did  not 
think  the  evils  attendant  on  the  calling  in 
of  the  silTer  correncj  would  be  so  great, 
as  it  was  by  some  supposed  they  would 
be.  He  did  not  conceive  there  was  any 
danger  that  the  new  currency  would  be 
melted  in  order  to  forge  bank  tokens 
before  the  latter  were  wled  in,  which 
would  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible 
after  the  issue  of  crowns  and  half  crowns. 
Adverting  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the 
excJmnge  between  great  Britain  and  other 
nations,  he  observM  that  he  had  alwap 
attributed  those  fluctuations  to  the  great 
foreign  expenditure.  As  soon  as  the 
peace  was  signed,  the  exchange  had 
miproved  in  our  favour,  and  only  the 
renewal  of  a  great  foreign  expenditure 
could,  in  his  opinion,  occasion  a  renewal 
of  its  depreciation.  Satisfied,  aa  he  was, 
that  the  noble  earPs  motion,  if  agreed  to, 
eould  throw  no  new  light  on  the  subject, 
he  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  op- 
posing it. 

After  a  short  reply  from  the  earl  of 
Lauderdalei  the  motion  was  negatived. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday  t  June  17. 

Mad* HOUSES  Bill.]  Mr.  Rose  having 
moved  that  the  report  of  this  bill  be  taken 
into  further  consideration. 

Lord  IL  Seymour  observedt  that  the 
right  hon.  genUeman  had  great  merit  in 
having  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  unfortu- 
nate lunatics.  No  class  of  society  so 
strongly  required  the  protection  of  parlia- 
ment as  these  numerous  and  helpless  suf- 
ferers. When  pariiament  in  1774  passed 
the  bill  for  the  regulation  of  all  licenced 
madhouses,  it  must  have  meant,  by  the 
visitation  and  inspection  to  which  it  sub- 
jected those  houses,  to  do  three  thmgs: 
m  the  first  place,  to  secure  all  persons 
against  unnecessary  confinement;  in  the 
second,  to  better  the  chance  of  recovery 
to  all  such  penona  confined,  as  being  in- 
aao^  ai  well  by  moral  uentmcnt  as  by  the 


use  of  medicine ;  and,  thhrdly,  to  insure 
the  restoration  of  4iil  such  of  the  last  per- 
sons as  might  become  again  of  sound 
minds  to  society*  to  their  friends,  and  to 
their  employments.  9ut  the  madhouse 
act  does  none  of  these  three  things,  for 
it  does  not  empower  the  commissioners  to 
discharge  a  patient,  however  sound  in 
mind,  nor  does  it  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  any 
improvement  they  may  recommend  to  the 
adoption  of  the  nmdbouses.  The  com- 
missioners indeed  auiy  withdraw  the 
licence  of  any  madhouse  when  they  see 
fit  to  do  so,  but  the  keeper  of  such  house 
must  again  have  a  licence  on  the  next 
licensing  day,  if  he  wishes  it,  for  the  act 
imperatively  directs,  that  every  person 
who  shall  require  a  licence  shall  have  it, 
upon  giving  the  requisite  securities.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  with  those  limited 
powers  of  the  commissioners  the  greatest 
abuses  should  have  been  found  to  prevail 
in  some  of  these  houses,  and  that  medi- 
cine should  have  been  seldom,  if  ever, 
applied  to  the  correction  and  cure  of 
mental  disease.  In  one  public  hospital 
indeed,  that  of  Bethlem,  tne  patients  are 
periodically  physicked,  bled  and  vomited, 
and  this  too,  he  feared,  without  much  re- 
ference to  any  difference  of  circumstances 
which  may  exist  between  case  and  case. 
The  madhouse  act  directs  that  five  com* 
missioners  shall  yearly  be  elected  by,  and 
from  the  college  of  physicians,  three  of 
whom,  attended  by  a  secretary,  shall  at 
least  once  every  year  visit  every  licenced 
house  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  also  all  such  as  are 
within  seven  miles  of  either  of  them,  and 
likewise  all  those  which  are  within  the 
countT  of  Middlesex.  It  further  directa 
that  they  inspect  and  take  minutes  of  the 
state  and  accommodation  of  all  these 
houses,  as  likewise  of  the  treatment  of 
their  patients,  a  fiiir  copy  of  which  minutes 
was  to  be  laid  before  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians. But  from  the  great  number  4^ 
these  houses  (thir^-dx),  and  their  being 
spread  over  a  vast  area  of  ground,  the 
duty  imposed  on  the  ammiissioners  was 
prodigious,  and  the  remuneration  allowed 
them  so  pitifiilly  small,  that  it  would 
scarcely  satisfy  the  coachman  who  drove 
them  from  house  to  house,  each  commis- 
sioner receiving  only  one  guinea  for  every 
house  he  inspects.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  natural  that  the  visiu  of  the 
commimiooers  should  becooM  short  and 
hurried.  .  In  one  inataace^  406  patienu 
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were  lately  seen  by  them  aft  HoxtoDy  and 
ibe  house  that  contains  them  inapected  in 
two  hours  and  a  half.  He  was  ready  to 
admit  that  the  commissioners  devoted  as 


much  oftiieir  valuable  time  to  the  service 
of  the  matihouses  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected  for  the  paltry  remuneration  they 
received,  but  he  contended,  that  the  visits 
could  render  no  service  whatever  to  the 
maniacs,  and  that  it  was  injurious  to  them, 
as  giving  sanction  to  the  abuses  which 
prevail  in  these  houses,  and  as  furnishing 
a  plausible  excuse  ta  the  friends  of  these 


loaatte  in  it  becomes  damoroua  andootsy ; 
when  to  prevent  bis  aimoyiog  his  aeia^ 
hour  by  his  noise,  the  kncet  waa  apphad 
to  him,  by  which  he  was  not  onfraquenllj 
reduced  to  a  stata  of  exliauidon. 

Mr.  Rose  approved  of  what  had  falieii 
from  the  noble  lord,  and  observed,  that 
such  a  power  as  that  to  which  he  bad  al« 
luded  would  be  given  by  the  bill.  He 
had  known  several  instances  where  great 
severity  had  been  exercised  in  keeping 
pauper  lunatics  in  parish  workhouses. 

Mr.    fVynn    wished    that    magistratea 


auffierers  for  not  themielves  seeing  them,  should  aisa  be  empowered  to  examine 
And  here  he  could  not  help  remarking,  :  houses  where  onlv  one  person  was  con- 
that  though  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fined.  He  knew  Uiat  objections  would  be 
visiting  those  houses  all  his  life,  he  had  j  made  to  this,  aa  violating  the  sanctity  of 
aot  until  the  last  few  weelu  seen  a  lunatic  •  families.  He  would  suggest,  that  no  per* 
visited  by  his  friends.  The  noble  lord  '  son  should  be  allowed  to  receive  a  maniacy 
then    enumerated    several    instances    of :  without  a  note  from  a  medical  man  that 


abuse.  In  Hoxton,  he  observed  there 
waa  no  classification  of  the  patients,  but  a 
general  mixture  of  the  furious  with  the 
placid-p-of  those  who  were  clean  in  their 
babits,  with  those  who  were  most  filthy. 
Id  the  York  Asylum,  four  cells,  each  only 
eight  feet  square,  were  accidentally  disco- 
vered, though  they  had  been  sometime 
concealed  from  the  visitors.  In  these 
four  small  cells,  thirteen  females  were 
obliged  to  sleep  every  night,  completely 
covered  with  filth  and  naatiness ;  and  the 
very  holes  through  which  the  air  was  ad- 
mitted, were  nearly  filled  with  filth,  which 
the  unfortunate  women  had  no  other  way 
of  getting  rid  of.  In  this  house,  too,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  male  keepers  had 
access  to  the  female  patients ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  two  patients, 
who  bore  good  characters  before  they 
went  into  the  Asylum,  as  they  have  since 
they  were  discharged  from  it,  left  it  preg- 
nant, the  one  by  the  principal  keeper,  the 
ether  by  a  patient  With  these,  and  many 
other  such  enormities  before  him,  be  fer- 
vently wished  that  a  more  efficient  law 
than  that  now  in  operation,  might  be 
enacted.  He  waa  particularly  desirous 
that  the  bill  then  before  the  House,  should 
enable  magistrates  to  remove  pauper  luna- 
tics firom  their  respective  parish  work- 
houses to  the  next  adjoining  madhouses^ 
Gentlemen  not  conversant  with  parish 
workhouses,  were  not  aware  how  harshly 
these  poor  creatures  were  treated  in  them* 
To  prevent  their  escape,  they  were  con- 
Mgtied  to  the  constant  wear  of  straight 
waistcoats,  and  a  straight  waistcoat  being 
of  ali  iastrumenta  of  personal  restraint, 
the  aio|t  heatipg  mA  iivitatiiigi  the  poor 


the  person  waa  a  proper  subject  for  con- 
finement, and  also  that  the  individual  ao 
receiving  the  maniac  should  give  notioo 
of  such  reception  to  the  commisaiooers  of 
madhouses. 

Lord  Binning  wished  to  have  Scotbod 
included  in  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ra-committed 
to-morrow. 

Public  Revenues  CoNSOLiDATioar 
Bill.]  The  report  of  this  bill  mm 
brought  up.  On  the  question,  that  tho 
blank  for  the  vice-treasurer's  salary  bo 
filled  up  with  the  worda  '*  d,500{." 

Mr.  Ponsonbif  said,  he  did  not  think 
himself  called  on  to  detain  the  House  ou 
the  subject  of  the  motion  he  was  about  to 
submit  to  them,  and  to  state  the  reasona 
why  the  grant  of  S>50(tf.  now  demanded 
was  unjust  and  uncalled  for  by  any  neces- 
sity, as  they  appeared  so  very  obvioiia. 
The  salary  proposed  was  S,500£  He  had 
proposed  in  the  committee  on  Friday  last, 
that  it  should  be  reduced  to  2,0OOL ;  and 
he  felt  the  strongest  conviction  that  every 
man  out  of  the  Hous»e  would  think  that 
he  had  rather  erred  in  consenting  to  too 
large  a  sum.  He  was  persuaded  tiiero 
waa  not  a  man  in  Great  Britain^  who  ua» 
derstood  the  subject,  nor  a  man  in  Ivo* 
land,  who  did  not  think  he  had  been  too 
liberal;  but  he  would  not  depart  front 
what  ha  had  nsoved,  aod  he  should  agon 
move,  •*  that  instead  of  5,500L  the  sum  of 
2flO0l.  be  inserted." 

The  Chaneellur  of  the  Exchsquer^  aa 
aome  gentlemen  then  in  the  Housei  were 
not  present  on  Friday,  went  into  »  dioft 
aee<miU  of  the  anbatitatioH  in  i7M,.of  m 
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board  of  tieaoBty  io  Irdottd*  io  the  roon 
of  tbree  vice-troaMmn»  aiul  of  the  m> 
tons  for  the  pietenl  moMure* 
The  HouM  then  divided: 

For  the  AmeDdneDt —  100 

Agaioftt  it 96 

-2 


When  the  result  was  annouDcedy  it. 
was  received  with  loud  aod  continued 
cheeriDg. 

LiM  of  ike  MaJofHy  and  Minority. 
Majority. 


Ahsraombiey  hon.  J« 
Althorpylord 
Aoaoa,  sir  6. 
Blackburne,  J.  I. 
Barhain,  Jos. 
Baillie,  J.  £. 
Bankesy  H. 
Barclay,  C. 
Baring  Alex. 
Beech,  W;  H. 
Bircb^J. 

Bouibmr^  sir  J.  F. 
Brand,  boo.  1'. 
Brougham,  H. 
Browne,  A. 
Burrcll,  hon.  P.  D. 
Burrell,  Walter 
Calvert,  C. 
CeulfieM,  hon.  H. 
Campbell,  geo. 
Cevphell,  boo.  J. 
Cavendish,  lord  6. 
Chaloner,  R. 
Chetwode,  sir  J. 
Cochrane,  lord 
Colthurst,  sir  K. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Davenport,  D. 
Duncannon,  lord 
£bn»gloD,  k>rd 
EMton,  sir  J.  G. 
Eimonslone,  air  C. 
Fcrxu^son,  sir  R.  G. 
Finlay,  K. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Fitzroy,  lord  J. 
Foley,  hon.  A. 
Foley,  Thomas 
Fremantle,  W. 
Oaskell,  B. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grenfel),  P. 
Ualsey.J. 
Hamniersley,  Hugh 
Homer,  F. 
Howorth,  H. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lambtoo,  J.  G. 
iMglali,  W.  Qem 


Lew,  hon.  B. 
Leader,  Wm. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Lefevre,  C.  Shaw 
Lockhart|  J.  I. 
Lemon,  sir  Wm, 
Lloyd,  air  £. 
Lyttelton.  hon.  W. 
Macdonaid,  James 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Marryat  J. 
lCartui,H. 
Methuea,  Paul 
Molyneux,  U.  H. 
Monck,  sir  C 
Morland,  S.  B. 
Morpeth,  viscount 
Mostyn,  air  T. 
Momtt,  J.  B. 
Moore,  Peter 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Neville,  boo.  R. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
North,  D. 
Osborne,  loid  F. 
Paraeli,  air  U. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Pierse,  H. 
Philips,  G. 

Ptonsonby,  rt  hon.  G. 
PMtinan,  Ed.  B. 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Piotbc«oe»£. 
Preston.  R. 
RancliHe,  brd 
Rashleigh,  Wm. 
Ilomilly,  sir  S. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Russell,  Robt.  G. 
Simeon,  sir  John 
Smith,  John 
8mytb,JetoU. 
Sharp»R. 
Sumner,  G.  U. 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Vernon,  G.  V. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Wharton,  John 
Wortley,  J.  A.  S. 
WitteiBf,Ow«i^ 


Wynn,  C*  W.  W, 

tBixatt. 
Bennet,  hon.  U.  G. 
.CalcraA,  Jo|m 

rAiasD  orr. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C« 
Cocks,  hon.  J.  S. 
Dickinson,  W. 
Folkestone,  lord 
Gascoyne,  Isaac 
Hanbury,  Wm& 
Norlhey,  Wm. 
Ossulstoo,  lord 


Phimer,  Wm. 
Smith,  Sml 
Smith,  Abel 
Shelley,  sir  T. 
Sef\on»  earl  of 
Wynn,  sir  W.  W. 

SHUT  OUT. 

Coke,  Thos. 
Frank,  adm. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Scudamore  R.    - 
Towmihend,  kMd  S. 


MinorUy. 

Acland,  ah:  Thos.  Lowther,  hon.  H. 

Addington,  rt.  hon.  J.  Luahincton,  S.  R. 

Alexander,  James  Luttrell,  S.  P. 

Anatruther,  air  J.  Maberly,  J. 

Allan,  George  Macnaghten,  E.  A. 

Apslev,  lord  Maooueeo,  T.  P. 

Arbuthnot,  rl.  hon.  C.  Maren,  earl  of 

Bagwell,  rt  hon.  W.  Meade,  hon.  J. 


Bankesy  George 
Barne,  M. 

Barry,  rt.  hon.  J.  M. 
Bernard,  T. 
Bourne,  S. 
Broadhead,T.  H. 
Broaden,  James 
Bulbr,  air  E. 
Calvert,  Joha 
Caatlereaghy  vise. 
Cawthome,  J.  F. 
Clive,  vise. 
Cole,  hon.  sir  G.  L. 
Cotter,  J.  L. 
Court enay,  Wm. 
Courtenay,  T.  P. 
Croker,  J.  W. 
Cartis,  sir  W. 
Dashwoody  Geoige 
Dawson,  G.  R. 
Di>browe,  £. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Ferguson,  J. 
Fane,  sirH. 
Fane,  J. 
Forester,  C.  W. 
French,  A. 
Garrow,  sir  W. 
Goulbum,  H. 
Grant,  C.junr. 
Hall,  Ben. 
Hart,  G.  V. 
Hilt,  rt.  hon.  sir  G. 
Hodson,  John 
HoHbrd,  G.  P. 
Jaekaon,  sir  J. 
Jenkinaon,  boo.  C 
Kensjngtoo.  lofd 
Lacon,  E.  K. 
Leigh,  sir  R.  H. 
Littleton,  E.  J. 
Loftus,  W. 
Lonis,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Lewiber,  vise 


MeUish,  Wm. 
Milne,  P. 
Moore,  lord  H. 
Moorsom,  sir  R. 
Mor^n,  C. 
Napier,  Jas. 
Neville,  R. 
Nicholl,  sir  J. 
Odell.  Wilfiam 
G'NeiU,  hon.  J. 
Palourston.  Icfrd 
Peel,  right  hon.  R. 

Pitt,  w:  M. 

Pocock,  George 
Robinson,  rt  non.  F. 
Rose,  rt  hon.  G. 
St.  Paol,  sir  H. 
St  Paul,  H. 
Shepheid,  sir  S. 
Soaienet,  loid  G. 
Stanifortb,  John 
Stewart,  A. 
Stewart,  hon.  Jas. 
Strahan,  A. 
Strutt,  J.  H. 
Sullivan,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Sutton,  rt.  hon.  C.  M. 
Teed,  John 
Thornton.  W. 
Thynne,  bid  J. 
Ure,M. 

Vansittart,  rt.  hn.  N. 
Ward,  hon.  J.  W. 
Ward,  Robert 
Webber,  D.  W. 
Wetherell,C. 
Wilbraham,  £.  B. 
White,  M. 
Wilson,  C. 
Wrottesley,  H. 
Torke,  sir  J. 

PAiaaa  err. 
Doveten, 
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Irving,  J. 
Lovaine,  lord 
Lowther,  Jas. 
Manners,  een. 
Manning,  Wm. 
Ptingle,  sir  Wm. 


Scott,  sir  Wm. 
Seymotir,lord  R. 
Sheldon,  R. 
Stirling,  sir  W. 
Stopford,  hon.sir£. 
Valletort,  lord 


Mr.  Poruonby  said,  that  the  arguments 
used  by  the  gentlemen  opposite,  in  fieivour 
of  the  vice-treasurer  havrng  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, had  been  chiefly  founded  on  the 
magnitude  of  his  salary ;  that  salary  being 
now  reduced  to  2,000/«  a  year,  and  the 
same  grounds  no  longer  existing,  he 
should  think  it  his  duty,  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  to  oppose  the  clause 
for  giving  that  officer  a  seat  in  the  House, 
if  ministers  had  the  face  to  propose  it 
after  what  had  just  taken  place. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  main* 
tained,  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  proposed  salary  thai  it 
was  intended  to  give  the  vice*treasurer  for 
Ireland  a  seat  in  parliament,  but  it  had 
been  considered  that  a  person  entrusted 
with  so  high  a  charge  must  necessarily 
be  fit  to  sit  in  that  House,  and  could  not 
but  prove  anacquuition  to  it. 

Mr.  Tiernetf  wished  to  know  what  qua- 
lities, in  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  rendered  n  man  fit  to  hold 
a  seat  in  thiat  House  I 

Mr.  Bankes  objected  to  the  creation  of 
a  deputy  to  enable  the  vice-treasurer  to 
bave  a  seat  in  that  House,  unless  he 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  salary  of  his 
principal.  He  contended  that  the  vice- 
treasurer  should  remain  in  Ireland,  where 
the  monies  were  to  be  issued,  and  not 
augment  the  number  of  placemen  in  par- 
liament. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  the  deputy 
would  have  the  control  of  the  whole  office 
while  the  vice-treasurer  was  absent  in  par- 
liament; what  then  became  of  all  the  ar- 
guments about  responsibility  ? 

Th^bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  on  Wednesday. 

Iksolvent  Debtors.]  Sir  C  Monek^ 
after  adverting  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  the  operation  and  progress 
of  the  Insolvent  Act,  observed,  that  it  was 
deemed  most  expedient,  as  a  temporary 
measure^  to  suspend  the  evil  consequences 
of  that  act,  leaving  it  to  a  future  session 
to  consider  of  an  effi^tual  remedy  for  all 
its  ill  effects.  Thtt  this  act  had  disap- 
pointed general  expectation^  there  could 
not  be  a  doubt ;  for  the  act  had  been 
found  to  f^tve  rise  to  considerable  fraud. 
But  still  It  wss  thought  desirable  to  se- 


cure the  clemency  of  the  law  to  unavoid-' 
able  misfortune ;  therefore  a  large  discre- 
tion would  be  granted  by  the  bill  whidi 
he  proposed,  to  the  eommissioner  of  the 
insolvency  court,  to  enable  that  merito- 
rious gentleman  to  discriminate  between 
fraud  and  misfortune.  The  hon.  baronet 
concluded  with  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  last  session, 
and  to  give  further  powers  to  the  court 
appointed  by  that  act. 

Sir  C.  BurreU^  understanding  that  this 
was  to  be  merely  a  temporary  bill,  would 
not  oppose  it.  He  had  witnessed  several 
frauds  which  had  been  committed  by 
debtors,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  some 
mode  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by  which 
the  honest  and  industrious  tradesman 
might  be  protected. 

Mr.  Loekhart  trusted  that  the  House 
would  feel  that  the  committee  had  come 
to  a  proper  decision  in  proposing  only  a 
temporary  measure.  The  whole  object 
of  the  bill  was  to  give  power  to  the  cam« 
missioners,  if  it  should  be  found  that 
debtors  had  been  guilty  of  gross  injustice 
towards  their  creditors,  either  in  contract* 
ing  debts  without  adequate  means  of  pav- 
ing them,  or  in  squandering  money  to  take 
from  them  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and  con- 
fine them  fi)r  a  certain  time.  He  had 
foregone  his  projected  measure  for  entirely 
suppressing  the  insolvent  debtor's  court 
in  favour  of  the  present  bill.^>Leave  was 
then  given. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday^  June  1 8. 

Aliek  Bill.]  On  the  question  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Alien  Bill, 

The  Earl  of  St»  Germans  supported  the 
bill,  contending  that  the  spirit  of  Jaco- 
binism was  not  yet  extinguished,  and 
though  it  was  down,  yet  this  bill  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  it  down.  Alien  bills  had 
been  of  most  important  service  to  the 
country  for  more  than  20  years  past ;  no 
abuse  had  taken  place  in  their  execution, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
apprehend  that  any  abuse  would  take 
place  in  the  execution  of  this  bilL  If  the 
bill  were  not  enacted,  this  country  mi^t 
become  the  resort  of  the  most  disafiected 
aliens,  whose  projects  might  be  pregnant 
with  danger  to  the  peace  of  this  country 
and  of  Europe. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  thought  it  a  most 
fallacious  argument,  tnat  because  there 
had  been  alieu  bills  during  a  period  of  war. 
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Ihftl  tbetftfSora  a  ifleuure  of  (hat  deacrip* 
tioo  was  oecescary  io  a  time  of  peace.  It 
might  as  well  be  said  that  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  ought  to  be  conti- 
nued, because  it  had  once  or  twice  been 
neoessarj.  He  thought  the  apprehension 
of  danger  now  to  be  absurd;  if  aliens 
were  disposed  to  plot  against  tliis  govern- 
ment how  were  they  to  set  about  it  ?  Or 
if  they  came  to  this  country  to  conspire 
against  the  Bourbons,  how  could  tney 
carry  any  project  into  effect  I  No  neces- 
sity whatever  had  been  proved  to  exist 
for  this  measure,  nor  any  reason  esta- 
blished why  they  should  resort  to  such  a 
departure  from  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  from  the  practice  of  that 
•  hospitality  for  which  we  had  been  distin- 
guished towards  foreigners. 

The  £arl  of  Morl^  observed,  that  the 
question  was  not  whether  the  bill  which 
had  hitherto  existed  should  continue,  but 
whether  a  restricted  measure  should  be 
enacted,  and  that  a  temporary  one.  Was 
the  state  of  Europe  such  that  all  the 
danger  which  had  before  existed  was  to 
be  supposed  removed  by  the  magic  of  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ?  It  had 
been  argued  that  the  bill  might  be  used 
to  favour  the  objects  of  the  French  go* 
vernment.  Suppose  two  or  three  mem* 
bers  of  the  Buonaparte  fiunily,  and  a 
number  of  their  adherents  were  to  come 
to  this  country  and  settle  at  Dover,  hold- 
ing constant  communication  with  France, 
would  not  that  give  just  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness to  the  French  government,  and  could 
our  government  see  that  uneasiness  with 
indifference?  Let  their  lordships  con- 
sider what,  but  for  the  miraculous  result 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  might  have 
been  the  present  situation  of  this  country 
and  of  Europe.  Let  them  cautiously 
avoid  every  thing  that  had  a  tendency  to 
renew  the  possibility  of  a  successful  com- 
bination against  the  repose  of  the  world. 
Much  had  been  said  of  the  evil  of  ex- 
cluding from  this  country  foreigners  of 
fortune,  skill,  and  industry.  But  was  it 
to  be  believed  that  any  foreigners  of  that 
description,  would  be  deterred  from  com- 
ing to  tills  country  because  the  govem- 
nent  was  armed  with  powers  to  resist  the 
■sachinations  of  those  who  wished  to  dis* 
(urb  the  public  tranquillity  ? 

The  Duke  of  Suues  b^sn  with  remark- 
ing, that  that  day  was  the  annivenary  of 
the  battle  of  Waterbo.  Since  that  ever- 
memorable  day,  which  had  immo veably  es- 
tablished our  military  glory,  a  year  had 


now  elapsed :  but  it  seemed,  from  the  ar- 
guments of  ministers,  as  if  the  safety  of 
the  country  was  still  in  danger,  and  that 

great  battle  had  been  fought  m  vain.  It 
ad  been  argued,  that  because  we  had 
had  a  measure  of  ^^reater  severity  for  20 
years,  we  ought  still  to  have  a  modified 
one  for  two  ^ears longer;  but  the  two. 
oases  were  diametricaUy  opposite*  He 
conjured  their  lordships  to  reflect,  that  if 
they  permitted  any  oi  the  rights  of  tho 
people  to  be  attacked  by  a  side-wind,  thero 
was  no  knowmg  where  the  example  might 
stop.  The  measure  now  under  their  con* 
sideration  he  pronounced  an  attack  on  tbo 
30th  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  and  on  tha 
law  of  habeas  corpus,  by  which  every  maa 
residing  in  this  country  was  protected  in* 
his  person  and  property.  He  deprecated 
the  principle  tnat  the  private  opmioas  of 
individuals  should  become  the  subject  of 
investigation  by  the  government,  or  that 
whole  classes  of  people  should  be  placed 
without  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  ac* 
countof  opiDioos  whichtlisgr  weresupposed 
to  entertain.  If  opinions  were  ridicoloua 
they  ought  to  be  scouted :  if  specious  to  b« 
argued  against!  if  seditious  to  be  pro« 
secuted.  If  the  alien  were  to  enter  mto 
plots  hostile  to  the  peace  of  this  or  other 
countries,  his  conviction  and  punishment 
might  be  safely  trusted  to  the  taws  of  the 
land.  If  the  power  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  ministers  of  doing  with  aliens  aa 
they  pleased,  foreign  states  must  beawara 
of  it;  and  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  ministers 
to  acquiesce  in  the  demanos  of  these  states 
might  unnecessarily  compromise  the  peace 
of  the  country.  W  hat  oceasion  was  there 
to  heighten  the  possibility  of  new  caosea 
of  misunderstanding,  when  they  were  quite 
numerous  enough  already?  The  nml 
duke  then  quoted  a  passasn  from  sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  Memoirs.  That  able  statea 
maup  speaking  of  the  causes  which  oontci* 
buted  to  the  promrity  of  the  united  pro* 
vinoes,  remarked  that  the  dvil  wars  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  had 
greatly  increased  the  native  swarms  of  in- 
habitants by  multitudes  of  men  who  came 
to  seek  that  peace  and  freedom  in  Holland 
which  they  could  not  find  in  their  own 
country.     It  was  this  hospitality  to  stran- 

Sirs,  sir  Wm.  Temple  added,  which  made 
ese  provinces  the  common  asylum  of  all 
the  miserable  men  of  every  country ;  nor 
could  the  states-general  be  prevailed  upon 
by  any  considerations  of  foreign  connexion 
or  any  instances  of  foreign  ambassadors, 
to  deny  them  an  asylum.      In  another 
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part  of  liis  memoirs^  sir  WiHiam  8tatef« 
that  wYien  he  was  commiasioned  by  his 
government  to  endeavour  to  procure  the 
apprehension  of  Joyce,  the  officer  who 
took  Charles  1st  into  custody,  he  had  a 
long  interview  with  Da  Witt  on  the  sob- 
ject»  who  plainly  told  him  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  their  poKcy  to  surrender  up  re- 
fugees ;  and  that,  were  an  order  to  be  is* 
sued  to  that  effect  by  the  government,  the 
alien  would  probably  be  rescued  by  the 
citiaens  of  the  town  where  he  resided. 
•The  royal  duke  concluded  with  protesting 
against  bartering  away  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  our  own  countrymen  for  the 
convenience  of  a  neighbouring  govern- 
ment. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  thought 
it  must  have  afforded  great  sattsfiiction  to 
bear  the  just  and  liberal  sentiments  deli- 
vered bv  the  ilkistrious  personage  who  had 
Just  spoken,  and  to  observe  to  what  excel- 
ent  purpose  be  had  studied  the  history  of 
his  country.  There  was  no  one  argument 
arbich  he  had  heard  in  support  of  the  mea<- 
iwre  which  did  not  go  to  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  its  becoming  the  permanent 
law  of  the  land,  at  Feast  so  long  as  any 
«ombiaation  of  individuals  might  be  sop- 
posed  to  exist  who  were  conjectured  to  be 
intriguing  sgainat  the  French  government. 
The  noble  marquia  next  adverted  to  the 
doctrine  advanced  by  the  lord  chief  justice 
on  a  former  night,  that  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  enabled  the  sovereign  to  send 
feigners  out  of  the  country.  If  a  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown,  however,  existed,  one 
abeuld  have  supposed  that  it  would  be 
clear  and  defined :  but  how  came  it  that 
«o  one  instance  had  been  adduced  to  es- 
tablish the  existence  of  such  a  prerogative, 
«ven  in  the  most  arbitrary  times  of  our 
iiistOry  i  The  king,  he  would  maiotain, 
liad  no  right,  in  this  country,  to  interfere 
irilh  the  personal  liberty  of  any  individual 
resident  therein,  excepting  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  war ;  and  in  that  case  he  had  a 
tight  to  act  towards  aliens  here  in  tike 
-same  manner  as  the  power  we  were  at  war 
with  acted  towards  British  subjecto  resi- 
dent in  his  country.  The  lord  chief  jus- 
tice, he  must  assert,  had  been  very  unfbr- 
^uoale  in  the  case  he  had  selected  fbr 
profJDg  that  a  power  existed  In  the  Crown 
to  send  aliens  out  of  the  countir.  This 
case  was  that  of  the  citisens  or  London 
petitioning  Edward  1st  for  the  expol- 
aion  of  foreign  aoerehaats.  He  nttd 
turned  to.  thia  very  petition,  and  he  ibund 
it  in  the  rolls  of  pariiament  of  the  IStfa 
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year  of  that  prince.  It  was  there  stated 
to  be  a  petition,  that  foreign  merehanta 
might  be  expelled  the  country:  the  reason 
assigned  was,  that  they  tended  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  citizens.  But  the  an- 
swer of  the  king  was  a  wise  one ;  he  aaid 
thst  the  foreign  merchants  were  useful, 
and  that  he  hMl  not  the  advice  of  his  great 
council  to  expel  them.  The  instance  then 
was  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  it  was  not 
a  petition  to  the  king  as  sovereign,  but  ad- 
dressed to  him  as  sitting  in  parliament, 
and  acting  by  itt  advice  and  authority. 
The  learned  lord  had  also  supported  hia 
doctrine  by  an  opinion  of  Vattel,  expres- 
sing what  he  conceived  to  be  the  powera 
of  the  lord  of  the  soil :  but  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  that  when  the  judges  of  England 
decided  on  the  liberties  of  tlteir  fellow-ci- 
tizens, they  would  not  quote  and  rest  upon 
the  dictum  of  a  French  lawyer.  Edward 
1st,  however,  was  an  imperious  sovereign, 
who  by  one  act  of  his  sole  authority,  sent 
15,000  Jews  out  of  the  kingdom  at  oneev 
and  at  another  time  threw  the  foreign  mer- 
chants into  prison,  until  they  had  complied 
with  his  arbitrary  exactions.  Bat  advert- 
ing to  later  periods  of  our  history,  the  no- 
ble marquis  remarked,  that  when  queen 
Elizabeth  was  threatened  by  all  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Armada,  even  sne,  though  an 
arbitrary  princess,  did  not  resort  to  any 
extraordinary  meastire  of  police  with  re^ 
gard  to  foreigners.  But  there  was  ano- 
ther instance  still  more  in  point.  In  the 
reign  of  James  9nd,  50,000  Protestants, 
expdled  from  France  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  sought  refuge  in  this 
country.  These  Protestants  were  of 
course  all  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  French 
government,  with  which  James  had  formed 
the  most  degraded  and  subservient  con- 
nexion :  tb^  must  also,  considering  bb 
bigotry,  have  been  the  objects  of  bis  own 
personal  jealousy ;  and  yet  we  do  not  find 
him  attempting  to  exercise  his  prerogative^ 
by  either  preventing  their  entrance  Into 
this  country,  or  exercising  any  restrainta 
towards  them.  The  noble  marquis  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that  he  shonld  have  sup- 
ported the  alien  bill  of  1799,  as  bein^  oal- 
ied  for  by  the  exigencica  of  the  timet; 
but  he  opposed  the  present,  precisely  b^ 
cause  it  was  not  called  for  by  any  such 
exigencies.  It  went,  in  ihct,  to  expose 
the  Spanish  refogees  to  the  vengeance  of 
Ferdinand,  the  French  refugees  to  the 
vengeance  of  their  own  govemment,  and 
generally  tiiose  who  wero  objects  of  jen- 
lottsy  to  any  continental  sovereign  to  the 
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veBgeanca  of  that  sovereign.  ThinkiDg 
the  meiiore  altogether  obnoxious  and  un- 
just, he  should  move  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  this  day 
mx  months. 

Lord  Redetdale  supported  the  bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  went  to  assist  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown.  That  a  preroga- 
tive existed  in  the  Crown  to  order  aliens 
out  of  the  country  was  demonstrable  from 
our  history.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, if  we  looked  back  to  old  tiroes,  we 
should  find  it  was  the  people  themselves 
who  wished  the  expulsion  of  aliens,  while 
the  king  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  supporting  them,  no  doubt  on  ac- 
count of  the  benefit  which  their  trade 
brought  to  his  customs.  But  instances 
were  to  be  found  in  our  history  of  exer- 
tions of  prerogative  extremely  like  the 
powers  which  the  present  bill  conferred. 
Of  this  kind  was  a  proclamation  issued  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  5th,  by  which  the  kee- 
pers of  the  passage,  as  they  were  then 
called,  were  ordered  to  stop  all  aliens  on 
their  approach  to  our  shores,  to  inquire 
into  their  business,  and  to  transmit  their 
answers  to  the  Crown,  before  they  could 
obtain  permission  to  land.  The  present 
question  appeared  to  him  altogether  one 
of  policy.  There  was  nothing  uncon- 
stitutional in  the  bill  now  before  the 
House.  It  did  not  afiect  the  king's 
subjects:  it  affected  those  persons  only 
who  bore  allegiance  to  foreign  powers. 
Whether  it  was  expedient  to  pass  a  bill 
of  this  sort,  was  quite  another  question; 
the  point  to  be  decided  was,  whether  it 
was  necessary  that  some  check  should  be 
placed  on  the  influx  of  foreigners  into  this 
countiy.  On  this  point  every  noble  lord 
must  of  course  decide  according  to  his 
own  feelings  and  views.  It  was  his  firm 
conviction,  that  this  was  a  moment  of  as 
much  danger  to  the  repose  of  Europe  as 
any  that  had  existed  for  the  last  15  years. 
This  was  his  individual  opinion,  and  he 
felt  he  should  not  do  his  duty  unless  he 
gave  this  bill  his  strenuous  support. 

The  Marquis  o^Lamdawn  remarked  on 
the  singular  declaration  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  which  went  in  eibct  to  state 
that  after  lOl  the  successes  of  the  war,  the 
lesolt  was,  that  the  country  was  still  in  as 
much  danger  as  it  had  been  during  any  of 
the  last  15  years.  It  became  their  lord- 
ships to  reflect  whether  they  should  legis- 
late against  anticipated  dangers-^dangers 
that  were  not  ur^nt  like  tmise  in  179S; 
snd  whether  it  might  not  be  the  coofini- 
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ence  of  mmtsters  which  created  the  asser- 
ted apprehension.     He  would  refer  their 
lordships  to  the  practice  of  their  ancestors, 
who,  even  in  the  most  dangerous  periods 
of  our  history,  had    withheld  from  the 
Crown  those  powers  which  were  now  cal- 
led for.    He  would  refer  to  the  long  wars 
and    agitations  of  public  opinion  which 
took  place  after  the  Reformation,  when 
the  genius  of  popery  did  create  in  the 
bosom  of  every  rrotestant  country  a  partv 
most  dangerous,  inveterate,  and  powerful. 
In  the  liistory  of  queen  Elizabeth  would 
be  found  the  most  distinct  evidence  of 
plots  carried  on  against  her  at  Rome  and  at 
Rheims— of  plots  carried  on  by  Papists; 
but  did  secretary  Burleigh  ever  come  down 
to  parliament,  and  apply  for  new  powers  to 
counteract  these  plots?   No:  queeu  Eli- 
sabeth's government  relying  on  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  brought  the  detected 
foreigners  to  public  trial  for  their  ofiences. 
After  the  revolution,  the  attempts  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  supported  by  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  assisted  by  the  wishes  of  great 
numbers  at  home,  at  times  threatened  the 
most  alarming  dangers;    but  amidst  all 
these  dangen  what  eridenoe  was  there  of 
a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
that  day  to  suspend  the  constitution  ?    It 
relied  on  the  powers  of  which  it  was  pos- 
sessed to  put  down  the  danger.        Were 
we  an  altered  people,  he  would  ask,  from 
the  various  infusions  of  foreigners  that 
had  taken  place  amongst  us  ?  He  knew  it 
had  been  asserted,  that  we  were  a  people 
whose  population  was  perfectly  adequate 
to  all  our  wants — ^that  we  had  no  need  of 
foreigners  to  come  amongst  us;  but  where 
was  the  country  in  Europe  which  had 
drawn  its  inhabitants  from  a  greater  va- 
riety of  sources?     From    Dutch,  from 
Flemings,  from  French,  and  from  Ger- 
mans.   What  would  have  been  the  advan- 
tage in  former  times,  when  these  indus- 
trious people  came  among  us,  of  govern- 
ment being  empowered  to  inquire  whether 
there  were  any  Anabaptists  among  the 
Dutch,  anv  Hugonots  among  the  Freocby 
or  any  adherents  of  the  duke  of  Alva 
among  the  Flemish?  It  was  not  by  sudi 
paltry  measures  as  the  present  thiit  our 
constitution  had  been  preserved,  or  our 
country  bad  become  great,  but  by  the 
beautiful  alehemy  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, which  extracted  even  from  the  very 
dross  of  other  countries  the  sterling  gdd 
of  the  British  character.    It  had  been  said 
in  praise  of  Rome,  that  **  bsec  est  in  gre- 
flsio  victoe  qusB  sola  recepit":  but  it  was 
(4D) 
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the  greater  glory  of  this  country  that  she 
had  drawn  into  her  bosom,  not  the  vic- 
tims of  her  aggression  and  injustice,  but 
the  victims  of  the  injustice  of  other  powers. 
It  was  this  principle  which  had  mainly 
contributed  to  her  defence  both  against 
foreign  and  domestic  tyrants.  Whether 
the  practice,  or  the  result  of  the  practice, 
jof  our  ancestors  were  referred  to,  it  was 
evident  that  the  only  wise  tnode  of  pro- 
ceeding with  regard  to  foreigners  was  to 
leave,  them  under  the  administration  of 
existing  laws,  and  to  the  mild  but  certaii^ 
influence  of  manners. 

Lord  Stdmouth  could  not  refrain  from 
the  expression  of  bis  surprise  at  the  tone 
sssumed  by  the  antagonists  of  the  present 
measure — a  tone  very  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  1802  upon  the  much  more  se- 
vere law  passed  in  that  year.  During  a 
course  of  23  years  the  alien  bill  had  been 
re-enacted  ten  times  without  the  slightest 
opposition,  and  only  three  times  had  any 
objections  been  pressed  against  it*  How 
could  those  who  now  so  strenuously  re- 
sisted this  modified  bill  account  for  their 
ailence  in  1802?  How  could  they  explain 
their  silence  in  1814,  when  the  law  was 
again  resorted  to,  when  it  was  supposed 
that  the  very  seeds  of  jacobinism  had  been 
destroyed,  and  when  lasting  tranquillity 
was  with  confidence  expected  ?  What  had 
occurred  within  the  last  year  and  a  half  to 
produce  so  strange  a  contrast  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  other  side  ?  The  noble  marquis 
had  mentioned  that,  both  in  theory  and 

Eractice,  the  alien  bill  was  a  flagrant  vio- 
Uion  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution ; 
but  he  forgot  for  the  moment  the  power 
of  the  Crown  by  its  prerogative  to  send 
aliens  out  of  its  dominions,  which  was  not 
now  for  the  first  time  claimed)  but  had 
been  asserted  and  maintained  even  in 
179S.  A  noble earl,( Grey)  in  a  former  de- 
bate had  admitted  that  such  a  power  resided 
Bomewhere,  and,  as  he  contended,  in  the 
legislature;  but  hia  argument  had  bfien 
answered  with  the  most  triumphant  suc- 
cess, and  since  it  bad  been  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  it  did  not  and  could  not  re- 
aide  in  the  legislature,  and  of  consequence 
iBttst  belong  to  the  executive  government. 
He  fiord  Sidmouth)  did  not  wish  to  rest 
.  the  vmdicationof  the  bill  from  this  weighty 
charge  merely  upon  arguments  derived 
from  general  principles,  nor  upon  the 
often-quoted  terms  of  Magna  Charta ;  for, 
as  be  oad  been  challenged  upon  the  point, 
he  had  prepared  himself  with  a  few  iostan- 
ce«9 10  mow  the  ewcise  of  this  preroga- 
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tive,  which  completely  outweighed  the 
two  cases  quoted  on  the  other  side  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  5tb.  Great  stress  had 
been  laid  upon  the  reign  of  queen  £liza- 
beth,  at  which  ttme,'it  was  said,  such  a  pre- 
rogative would  assuredly  have  been  ex- 
ercised, had  it  existed.  On  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  documents  in  the  state- 
paper-office,  he  had  discovered  several 
proofs  that  the  queen  had  actually  exer- 
cised that  prerogative.  Under  the  date  of 
the  5th  of  October  1571,  he  had  found 
a  letter  from  the  lord  mayor  of  London  to 
the  lords  of  council,  returning  a  project 
on  the  subject  of  foreigners,  which  was 
drawn  out  in  the  hand- writing  of  no  less  a 
man  than  lord  Burleigh,  which  provided 
that  a  general  search  should  be  made  ia 
the  ports  and  counties  more  immediately 
fronting  the  coast  of  France,  at  the  same 
instant,  for  all  such  strangers  as  had  ar- 
rived since  midsummer :  that  the  landing 
of  all  strangers,  merchants  excepted,  should 
be  prevented ;  and  that  such  as  arrived 
should  be  sent  back  in  the  ships  which 
brought  them ;  that  strict  charge  Knould  be 
given  to  all  householders  not  to  receive  or 
harbour  such  strangers,  or  to  set  them  at 
work  at  any  trade,  mystery,  or  occupatioix 
that  a  general  search  should  be  made  ia 
the  city  of  London  for  Scutchraen,  not 
being  denizens,  that  they  might  he  imme- 
diately sent  back  to  their  own  country ;  that 
the  houses  of  all  fitrangt^rs  should  be  secretly 
searched  in  order  to  ascertain  wh^t  arma 
and  ammunition  they  possessed,  and  to 
take  them  away.  His  lordship  had  also 
investigated  the  reports  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil of  that  date,  and  on  the  28th  Oct. 
1571,  he  found  that  a  statement  was  read 
touching  the  daily  increase  of  strangers 
in  the  country,  and  on  Dec.  10, 1574,  a  let- 
ter was  taken  into  consideration  relative 
to  the  case  of  a  Frenchman,  who  had  beea 
charged  with  some  designs  against  the 
state ;  and  although  no  positive  proof  waa 
given,  yet  being  suspected  to  be  of  lewd 
behaviour,  it  was  thought  fit  to  send 
him  out  of  the  realm.  Another  instance 
occurred  on  the  20fch  I*favember  1575,  on 
which  day  the  report  of  the  council  stated* 
that  a  letter  was  read  from  a  person  at 
Plymouth  respecting  a  Frenchman  com- 
mitted to  prison  there  for  words  spoken 
atRochelle;  and  it  was  ordered,-  that  if 
that  were  the  fact,  he  should  be  ba- 
nished the  realm  without  delay :  but  that 
if  the  langaase  were  used  in  England,  he 
should  be  &alt  with  according  to  the 
quality  of  hia  ofiance*    Such  were  thef  io« 
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stances  his  lordship  had  to  adduce  from 
a  period  to  which  especial  allusion  had 
been  made:  and»  independant  of  others 
that  might  be  quoted  without  difficulty 
from  earlier  periods  of  our  histoiy,  he 
should  be  contented  with  those  derived 
from  the  more  recent  time  of  queen  Eli- 
sabeth. Thus  it  was  proved  most  satisfac- 
torily, not  only  that  the  sovereign  posses- 
sed, but  that  he  had  exercised  the  prero- 
gative, and  that  if  necessary  he  ought  not 
to  be  restrained  from  its  exercise  in  future. 
As  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure  be- 
fore the  House,  he  appealed  to  the  good 
sense  and  calm  reflection  of  their  lord- 
ships, whether  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  did  not  require  it.  He  declared 
on  his  conscience  that  be  had  yet  heard 
nothing  to  shake  his  firm  conviction  upon 
the  subject. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  with  regard  to  the 
prerogative,  he  was  still  prepared  to  insist 
that  the  authority  to  send  aliens  out  of 
the  country  did  not  reside  in  the  Crown. 
The  noble  lord  on  the  cross-bench  had 

froduced  precedents  from  the  reign  of 
[enry  4th,  but  as  no  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  for  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances, which  the  noble  lord  had  not 
thought  fit  to  mention,  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertain  how  far  they  really  applied  to 
the  bill.    In  contradiction  to  the  position, 
however,  there  were  on  the  statute-book 
two  acts  relative  to  foreigners,  which  at 
least  were  negative  evidence  against  the 
right  of  the  kmg.    Next  were  ranged  the 
cases  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to 
which  the  same  remark  would  apply,  that 
none  of  the  circumstances  were  supplied 
to  enable  the  House  to  form  a  correct 
judgment,  and  it  was  obvious  that  none 
of  them  appeared  to  he  the  mere  act  of  a 
capricious  minister,  but  of  the  queen  as- 
sisted by  her  council.    This  was  at  least 
one  important  difference;   and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  these  instances  were 
quoted  from  a  tin>e  when  the  court  of 
star-chamber  was  in  existence,  and  acts  of 
despotic  power  in  such  times  were  not  to 
be  regarded  as  warrants  for  future  in- 
fringements.   He  was  less  inclined  to  give 
the  noble  viscount  credit  for  his  precedent, 
without  a  careful  inquiry  into  facts,  after 
the  proud  display  mslde  by  a  learned  lord 
(Ellenborough)  on  a  former  night,  of  a 
case  which,  on  investigation,  turned  out 
to  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  purpose 
Ibr  which  it  was  triumphantly  cited.    But 
these  references  to  the  recent  times  of 
EliubtfOi  (as  tke  noble  viscouDt  had 


termed   them)    were   infinitely    overba- 
lanced by  the  negative  evidence  in  the 
reign   of  the  arbitrary  James  2d,  who 
had  never  dreamt  of  employing  such  a 
power,  though  most  important  to  his  in- 
terests, had  he  possessed  it  ;^  nor  had 
William  3d,  made  use  of  it  to  oppose  the 
pretensions  of  legitimacy  which  sought  to 
overthrow  all  that  was  valuable  in  our 
constitution.    From  the  reign  of  Richard 
dd  to  the  Revolution,  the  statute  books 
were  filled  with  acts  to  regulate  aliens: 
and  how  could  they  have  been  required,  if 
the  king  had  really  possessed  the  prero- 
gative now  claimed  ?  At  present  there  was 
no  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  the  act  of 
1792.    Would  it  be  said  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  the  nation  against  the  designs 
of  the  followers  of  Buonaparte  ?    This 
could  hardly  be  maintained,  for  could  it 
be  expected  that  these  would  k>ecome  the 
apostles  of  freedom?     The  present  bill 
went  to  deny  foreigners  that  asylum  from 
persecution  which  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed, and  to  force  them  to  seek  in  Ame- 
rica that  refuge  from  tyranny,  which  here- 
tofore it  had  been  the  boast  of  England  to 
offer  to  the  unhappy.     The  French  Pro- 
testants, the  persecuted    Spaniards,  the 
Germans  disappointed  in  the  expectation 
of  the  free  institutions  they  had  been  pro- 
mised on  the  downfal  of  Buonapart6,  ought 
naturally  to  look  to  this  countiy  for  safety. 
From  all  quarters  exiles  for  liberty  would 
naturally  turn  their  eyes   towards    this 
island  as  a  second  home— but,  nol  this 
bill  forbad  their  entrance ;  it  proclaimed 
aloud  that  the  policy  of  England  was 
changed;    England    no   longer    afforded 
protection  to  the  martyr  of  freedom  or  of 
faith ;  the  country  of  liberty  was  now  in  a 
general  league  with  governments  against 
the  people,  to  repress  the  spirit  of  liberty 
all  over  the  world.     As  to  the  Bourbont, 
he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  maintenance 
of  that  family  on  the  throne  might  be 
consistent  with  the  peace  of  Europe,  but 
he  certainly  did  not  think  their  political 
existence  should  be  a  sine  qua  non*    A 
government  combined  with  rational  liberty 
was  the   great   desideratum   in    France* 
The  noble  earl  then  stated  an  abuse  of  the 
alien  act  which  had  come  to  hb  know- 
ledge, and  argued  strongly  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  appeal  to  the  privy  council| 
while  the  alien  had  not  even  the  means 
of  demanding  the  grounds  of  accusation 
against  him,  or  even  the  name  of  his  ac- 
cuser.   He  insisted  also  on  the  unequal 
operation  of  tllo  act,  for  white  all  aliens 
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resident  here  would  be  subject  to  it,  aliens 
in  the  colonies,  or  who  had  served  two 
years  in  the  fleet  or  army,  or  three  years 
in  the  whale  fishery,  were  entitled  to  be 
naturalized.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  where  notwithstanding 
this  bill,  a  foreigner  might  be  naturalized 
8S  SOD  as  he  arrived,  on  taking  the  usual 
oatlis. 

Lord  Ellenborough  rose  with  great 
warmth  to  repel  what  he  called  a  base  and 
calumnious  imputation  against  him  by  a 
Boble  earl,  of  having  falsified  a  document, 
namely,  the  petition  of  the  city  of  London 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  1st,  which  he  had 
quoted  on  a  former  night.  He  now  read 
the  document  to  show  that  his  former 
account  of  it  bad  been  correct.  He 
fbooght  it  due  to  his  own  character  to 
Biake  this  explanation,  and  he  trusted  that 
he  had  done  it  without  any  asperity  of  lan- 
guage. [A  loud  laugh.]  That  laugh 
awakened  a  sentiment  in  his  mind,  which 
be  would  not  express :  all  he  should  say 
was,  that  a  man  who  was  capable  of  pa- 
liently  enduring  the  imputation  of  having 
iUsified  a  document,  was  capable  m 
^ing  it. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  whether  or  no  the 
learned  lord  had  indulged  in  any  unwar- 
rantable asperity  of  language,  he  should 
leave  to  their  lordships  to  determine.  For 
himself  he  could  only  say,  that  whedier 
he  bad  or  not  was  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifierence  to  bim ;  if,  indeed,  he  were  to 
add  Cliat  his  feelings  upon  the  point  bor- 
dered upoir  another  sentiment,  he  should 
not  belie  those  feelings.  No  apology  was 
due  from  him  to  the  learned  lord ;  though 
he  did  not,  however,  recollect  that  he  said 
the  learned  lord  endeavoured  to  impose  a 
arameditated  misrepresentation  upon  their 
lordships.  What  he  stated  was,  that  the 
document  brought  forward  by  the  learned 
lord  led  to  a  very  different  inference  from 
that  whieh  he  had  drawn. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  advanced 
upon  the  subject  of  the  king's  prerogative, 
his  own  opinion  remained  more  and  more 
fixed  upon  the  existence  of  that  prero- 
gative. He  maintained  that  all  the  au- 
thorities were  in  favour  of  that  argument, 
and  especially  the  strong  and  unanswer- 
abU  cases  cited  by  his  noMe  friend.  The 
aimle  earl  proceeded  to  argue  the  question 
on  the  ground  of  expediency,  and  con- 
tended, that  it  would  be  attended  with  tlie 
utmost  danger  to  leave  this  country  open 
to  all  foreigners  irhatOTer,  wt3ioufc  giving 
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government  the  smallest  control  over  thenu 
The  Lord  Chancellor  thought. it  hia 
duty  to  state  his  decided  opinion^  that  the 
Crown  had  at  common  law  the  preroga- 
tive of  sending  aliens  out  of  the  country, 
and  that  this  bill  was  only  necessary,  la 
order  to  give  proper  facilities  for  Ihe  ex* 
ertion  of  that  prerogative* 

Lord  Holland  should  give  bis  vote 
against  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  waa 
unnecessary,  inexpedient,  and  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  country.  He  truated 
and  hoped  that  even  the  short  period  of 
two  years  would  not  expire  without  the 
subject  being  again  brought  before  par^ 
liament.  So  long  as  this  act  should  re- 
main on  the  statute  book,  so  long  should 
he  watch  for  every  opportunity  of  pro« 
posing  a  repeal  of  a  law  which  he  deemed 
a  violation  of  the  constitution. 
Their  lordships  then  divided: 

Contents 60;  Proxies  48— .108 

Non-contenU  25;  Proxies  28—  4S 

Majority ^.60 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 
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Tue^ift  June  \%. 

Repoat  on  Tithbs.]  Sir  John  N>» 
choU  reported  from  the  select  committee 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
several  petitions  which  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  House  in  this  session  from  cer- 
tain places  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
upon  the  subject  of  Tithes,  that  they  had 
considered  the  matters  to  them  referred; 
and  have  come  to  the  following  Resolu- 
tions: 1,  <*  That  it  is  expedient  to  enable 
ecclesiastical  proprietors  of  tithes  to  grant 
leases  thereof,  so  as  to  bind  their  succes- 
sors under  doe  regulations.  %  That  the 
term  of  such  leases  should  not  exceed  14 
years.  S,  That  such  leases  should  onlj 
be  granted  with  the  previous  consent  oif 
the  patron  and  the  bisnop  of  the  diocese. 
4,  That  the  consent  of  the  bishop  should 
not  be  given  until  he  has  been  nimisbed 
with  acertiBcateupon  oath,  by  a  competent 
surveyor,  to  be  named  by  such  bishop, 
and  to  be  paid  by  the  contracting  parties^ 
that  the  titoe  rent  or  composition  proposed, 
is  a  fair  and  just  equivalent  for  the  tithes 
BO  to  be  leased  during  the  term  to  be 
granted.  5,  That  such  leases  should  only  be 
granted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land.  S, 
That  in  any  new  law  to  be  enacted  for 
this  purpose,  it  would  be  expedient  to  de- 
fine who  should  be  considenKl  the  propria* 
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ton  of  die  laod  for  the  punnMe  of  ukiag 
tttch  leaiet.    7t  That  the  leases  to  tuch 
proprietors  of  lands  should  be  appurtenant 
to  and  run  with  the  land  in  the  nature  of 
a  real  covenant,  and  that  the  occupier  un- 
der the  leases  now  existing  shall  have  the 
option  and  the  right,  on  a  notice  within  a 
year  afier  the  date  of  the  lease  of  the 
tithes,  of  retaining  the  tithes  during  the 
cootinuance  of  hb  lease  in  the  land,  on 
payment  to  the  lessee  the  tithe  rent,  or 
a  Just  proportion  thereof.    8,  That  in  case 
of  avoidance  of  the  living,  by  death  or 
otherwise,  a  proportion  of  the  rent  should 
be  paid  to  the  incumbent,  or  his  represen- 
tative, up  to  the  time  of  such  avoidance. 
9,  That  the  said  tithe  rent  or  composition 
should  be  recoverable  by  distress,  as  if  the 
aatne  were  a  rent  charge  upon  the  lands ; 
and  that  the  lessee  of  the  tithes  shall  have 
a  remedy  by  distress  for  the  tithe  rent, 
against  the  occupier  agreeing   to  retain 
the  tithe.    10,  Tnat  the  tithe  proprietor 
ahould  have  the  option  of  avoiding  the 
lease,  in  case  the  tithe  rent  be  in  arrear 
for  three  odendar  months,  after  notice  in 
writing  demanding  the  same  from  the  les« 
see,  and  the  rent  not  paid,  nor  sufficient 
distress  found  upon  toe  premises.      11, 
That  the  tithe  proprietor  should  not  be 
restricted  from  recovering  the  tithe  rent 
or   composition  by  due  course  of  law, 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  may  now  reco- 
ver the  value  of  or  composition  for  tithes^ 
where  subtracted.     12,  That  a  jgeneral 
Ibrm  of  a  lease  or  grant  should  be  framed ; 
and  that  no  stamp  duty  should  be  payable 
on  such  lease  or  grant,  unless  the  tithe 
rent  or  composition  exceed        pounds  a 
]rear.    IS,  That  the  lay  owners  of  impro- 
priate tithes,  being  tenants  for  life  ana  for 
years  determinable  on  a  life  or  lives,  or 
tenants  in  tail,  or  tenants  in  fee,  subject 
to  be  determined  by  executory  devise  or 
shifting  use,  have  the  like  power  of  leas- 
ing such  tithes  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing 14  years.    14,  That  a  like  power  be 
given  to  all  corporate  bodies,  whether  lay 
or  spiritual,  being  owners  of  impropriate 
tithes.    15,  That  no  lease  shall  be  valid  to 
bind  die  successor,  reversioner,  or  re- 
nainder  man,  where  any  other  considera- 
tion is  gif  en  than  the  annual  tithe  rent  or 
composition  declared  in  such  lease.    16, 
That  die  power  of  leMing  tithes,  as  it  at 
preseot  by  law  existo,  should  not  bo  taken 
iaray  or  diminished.'' 

PARLIAMBNTAaT      RXVORIT.]        Mr. 

Braarf  faidf  be  held  in  his  hands  two  Pe- 


titions from  Aberdeen,  praying  for  a  re- 
form in  parliament*  Every  day's  expe- 
rience confirmed  him  in  the  opinioo 
which  he  had  constsntly  entertained,  of 
the  necessttv  of  parliamentary  reform. 
He  regretted  extremely  the  apathy  which 
pervaded  this  part  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  this  subjecL  He  thought  tliis 
might  be  io  some  measure  accounted  for 
by  the  persevering  tenacity  with  which 
the  gentlemen  more  immediately  connect- 
ed with  this  measure  insisted  on  a  violent 
and  exclusive  mode  of  reform.  He  had 
already  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if 
septennial  parliaments  were  too  long,  an- 
nual parliaments  on  the  other  hand  were 
too  short.  But  those  who  thought  annual 
parliaments  the  only  remedy  for  our  grie- 
vances, conceived  that  those  who  were 
not  disposed  to  adopt  their  remedy,  were 
not  so  sincerely  patriotic  as  themselves* 
He  could  not  but  express  his  satisfaction 
that  this  subject  had  been  taken  up  with 
eagerness  by  the  northern  part  of  the 
island. 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  said,  that  the 
people  had  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  a  participation  in 
the  constitution,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
till,  by  a  proper  reform,  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  such  participation. 

Mr.  Bennet  entertained  the  same  opi- 
nions which  he  had  always  held  on  this 
subject.  He  trusted  that  as  the  world 
was  now  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  we 
should  at  last  turn  our  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  representation. 

Mr.  CwrtDcn  during  the  whole  period 
he  had  had  a  seat  in  the  House  had  always 
strongly  supported  parliamentary  reform : 
and  no  time  could  be  more  suitable  for 
this  object  than  the  present,  when  the 
people  were  called  on  to  submit  to  such 
unexampled  privations. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  his  hearty 
concurrence  with  those  gentlemen  who  had 
preceded  him.  However  this  cause  might 
be  opposed  by  some,  deserted  by  others, 
and  espoused  by  persons  whose  conduct 
excitecl  no  small  degree  of  disgust  out  of 
doors,  he,  for  one,  should  not  be  induced 
to  abandon  it,  or  to  entertain  less  zealous 
wishes  for  its  success  than  his  hon.  friends 
beside  him. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  as  from  his  ear- 
liest political  life  he  had  uniformly  ex- 
pressed himself  in  favour  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  as  he  had  been  more  and 
more  confinned  in  his  opinion  by  all  that 
he  bad  seen  during  the  last  35  years,  he 
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concurred  most  heartily  in  the  sentiments 
which  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  friends* 

Mr«  Brougham  said,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  petition  to  the  same  import,  signed  by 
upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants  of  Glasgow, 
which  was  no  more  represented  in  that 
House  than  if  that  city  consisted  only  of 
bare  walls  with  thistles  growing   in  the 
streets.    While  many  places  with  few  or 
no  inhabitants  had  two,  and  some  even 
four  representatives  in  the   House,  that 
great  city  had  only  one-fourth  part  of 
a  representative  in  the  hon.  member  below 
(Mr.Finlay),  who,  no  doubt,  very  ably 
represented  it  and  three  other  boroughs. 
The  petitioners  complained  of  their  berag 
spoken  of  as  represented  in  parliament, 
and  they  considered  theirs  as  the  strongest 
case  in  favour  of  reform.    In  Scotland, 
even  in  the  largest  counties,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  least  resembling  a  popular 
representation.    The  whole  country  might 
be  represented  by  persons  who  had  not 
on^  foot  of  land  in  the  country— it  might 
be  represented  by  45  persons  in  Change* 
alley.    That  was  a  state  of  representation 
so  monstrous  as  to  call  loudly  for  reform. 
Whatever  sentiments  might  be  entertained 
respecting  reform  in  the  case  of  England, 
he  nad  never  heard  out  of  the  House  one 
single  dissentient  voice  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  reform  in  Scotland. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 
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Algbrine  Pirates.]  Mr.  Brougham 
rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  a 
copy  of  the  Treaty  concluded  by  lord 
Exmouth  in  the  name  of  the  Neapolitan 
and  Sardinian  governmenta  with  the  dey 
of  Algiers.  He  reproved  the  terms  on 
which  It  was  understood  the  treaty  had 
been  made,  and  thought  that  if  the  coun- 
try had  sanctioned  them  with  its  authority, 
a  great  stain  would  be  fixed  on  her  cha- 
racter, and  consequences  injurious  to  her 
reputation  and  honour,  could  not  fail  to 
arise  from  such  an  arrangement.  That 
^treaty,  he  understood,  acknowledged  the 
right  of  depredation  exercised  by  the 
barbarians,  by  providing  a  ransom  for  the 
slaves  whom  they  had  made.  He  under- 
stood that  the  Algerines,  dbsatisfied  with 
their  dey  for  having  limited  their  sphere 
of  plunder,  had  been  only  pacified  by  an 
assurance  from  their  government,  that 
though  they  might  not  cruise  against 
Neapolitan  subjects,  there  still  was  a  wide 
field  open  to  their  enterprise.  The  Roman 
states  had  felt  the  effea  of  this  new  direc- 


tion given  to  their  piraci^.    He  then  de- 
scribed the  wretched  state  of  the  pri- 
soners taken  by  the  Algerines.    In  one 
case,  out  of  SOO  prisoners,  50  had  died 
out  of  ill  treatment,  the  first  day  of  their 
arrival,  and  70  during  the  first  fortnight. 
The  rest  were  kept  in  the  most  miserable 
situation,  being  allowed  only  one  pound 
of  bread  a  day,  and  subject  to  the  lash 
from  morning  till  night.    No  age  and  no 
sex  was  spared.    A  Neapolitan  lady  of 
distinction,  carried  off  with  eight  children, 
six  of  whom  still  survived,  had  lately 
been  seen  by  a  British  officer,  in  the  ISth 
year  of  her  captivity.    On  these  grounds, 
and  that  it  should  be  seen  we  did  not 
countenance  such  proceedings,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  what  use   we  had 
made  of  our  influence  in  the  late  negocia- 
tions.    He  concluded  by  moving,  <*  That 
there  be  laid  before  the  House,  copies  of 
any  treaty  concluded   with  the  aey  of 
Algiers,  under  the  sanction  and  mediation 
of  she  British  admiral  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  of  all  correspondence  on  the 
subject." 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  government 
were  only  in  possession  of  part  of  the  do- 
cuments' moved  for,  as  the  negociations 
were  not  vet  terminated.  When  the 
whole  should  be  completed,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  papers: 
and  it  would  be  seen,  that  every  principle 
of  justice  and  policy  had  been  carefully 
attended  to.  He  should  object  to  the 
motion  at  present,  merely  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  give  partial  infor- 
mation on  such  a  subject.  He  should, 
however,  state,  that  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity had  been  materially  advanced  by  the 
neeociations  which  had  been  carried  on, 
as  It  was  for  the  first  time  agreed  to  by 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  that  captives  should 
bo  considered  and  treated  on  the  Eu- 
ropean footing  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
set  at  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
peace. 

Sir  r.  Aeland  said,  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  this  country  to  use  all  her  exer- 
tions, consistently  with  due  prudence,  to- 
wards ridding  the  world  of  this  horrible 
and  infamous  slave  trade. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  reproved  our  suffering  a 
nest  of  pirates  to  exist  in  the  centre  of 
the  world.  The  treaties  which  we  had 
hitherto  made  with  those  barbarians,  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  sending  them 
presents,  to  induce  them  to  suspend  their 
depredations.  He  thought  that  the  great 
opportunity  of  freeing  the  world  from 
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t)i(M6  pirates  had  been  loat  last  year  in 
the  congress.  He  hoped  that  every 
means  would  be  adopted  to  put  them 
downi  and  that  no  treaty  would  be  en- 
tered into  to  recognise,  even  by  imph'ca- 
tion,  the  pretendedright  of  the  Algerines 
to  plunder. 

IfOrd  Cochrane  contended,  that  two 
tail  of  the  line  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  compel  the  dey  of  Algiers  to  accede 
to  any  terms.  The  city  of  Algiers  was 
CD  the  sea-shore^  the  water  was  deep 
enough  for  first  rates  to  come  up  to  the 
yery  walls,  and  those  were  mounted  only 
with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  with  the  use 
of  which  the  barbarians  were  scarcely  ac- 
quainted. He  then  described,  from  his 
own  observation,  the  horrid  state  of  men 
of  education  and  fortune,  as  well  as  other 
classes,  dragged  from  their  own  country, 
and  compelled,  by  the  lash,  to  perform, 
in  all  the  intensity  of  the  sun,  labours  for 
which  men  were  almost  incompetent. 
That  state  of  slavery,  he  maintained, 
might  be  put  down  at  once.  An  order  to 
the  commander  of  our  fleet  to  reduce 
these  powers  to  certain  terms  would  be 
more  effectual  than  presents  or  negocia- 
tions. 

Mr.  «/•  W,  Ward  thought  no  conve- 
nient opportunity  should  be  neglected  to 
put  an  end  to  this  system  of  piracy,  the 
existence  of  which  was  very  injurious  to 
our  character. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  did  not  regret 
the  bringing  forward  a  motion,  which  had 
produped  an  expression  of  indignation  so 
unanimous  at  the  continuance  of  this 
system  of  piracy.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, but  condemn  the  treaties  which  had 
been  concluded,  which  sanctioned  the 
atrocities  of  these  powers.  -  He  agreed 
that  two  sail  of  the  line  would  be  better 
instrumentfl  of  negociation  with  these 
powers  thdn  ambassadors.  Our  maritime 
xorce  was  the  real  remedy  for  this  crying 
evil,  and  a  war  to  reduce  these  powers  to 
the  rules  of  European  states  would  not 
be  objected  to  by  those  who  were  most 
hostile  to  wars.  As  treaties  had  been 
made,  he  trusted  these  powers  would  be 
kept  to  their  engagements,  and  if  a  single 
Neapolitan  or  Sardinian  vessel  was  here- 
after captured,  that  our  ships  would  be 
sent  to  aemand  justice,  to  inflict  punish- 
ment, and  even  to  carry  vengeance  among 
these  barbarians.  He  hoped  the  Roman 
coast  would  not  be  left  open  to  all  the 
fury  of  the  Algerines,  but  that  our  naval 
ibrce  would  exert  itself  to  defend  that 


territory,  and  the  other  coasts  open  to  tha 
pirates.  He  trusted,  that  by  our  efforts 
this  Christian  slave  trade  would  soon  be 
entirely  destroyed.  As  a  reason  had  been 
given  for  withholding  the  information  at 
present,  he  should  withdraw  his  notion. 
— <The  motion  was  withdrawn* 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Wednesday ^  June  19. 

Freehold  Estates  Bill.]  Earl 
Grey  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  for  rendering  the  real  estates  of  per- 
sons dying  indebted  liable,  in  default  of 
personal  assets,  for  their  simple  contract 
debts.  He  urged  the  expediency  of  thia 
measure  on  the  general  grounds  of  justice 
towards  creditors,  and  more  ^speciidly 
with  regard  to  trustees  of  the  personal 
propelrty  of  infants  applying  that  property 
for  the  purchase  of  estates  for  their  own 
use,  ana  against  the  inheritors  of  which 
estates  the  deceased  trustees  having  made 
no  provision  by  will,  the  infants,  although 
perhaps  by  this  fraud  reduced  to  indigence 
and  distress,  had  no  remedy.  With  re- 
gard  to  the  objections  made  on  former 
occasions,  that  such  a  measure  wotild 
throw  all  the  landed  property  of  the  coun- 
try into  the  court  of  chancery— that  es« 
tates  could  not  be  sold  by  those  succeed- 
ing to  them  without  a  decree  in  equity— 
and  that  it  would  tend  to  alter  the  whole 
system  of  landed  property  which  the  Jaw 
had  fenced  round  witn  so  many  aecurities, 
no  inconvenience  had  been  felt«  nor  had 
any  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  estates  arisen 
from  their  being  affected  by  specialty 
debu ;  and  as  by  this  bill  simple  contract 
debts  were  to  be  merely  put  upon  the 
footing  of  specialty  debts,  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  inconvenience 
whatever  would  arise  from  such  a  provi* 
sion.  There  was  no  foundation  for  the 
objection  that  the  sjrstem  of  landed  pro- 
perty would  be  materially  altered  by  thia 
measure.  Another  objection  made  to  the 
measure  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough— >that  it  oueht  to  extend  to  oopv- 
holds  as  w\>ll  as  to  neeholds.  This  migKt 
be  a  proper  subject  of  future  considera- 
tion, but  it  formed  no  just  groimd  for  re- 
jecting the  bid  as  it  stood. 

Iiord  Redesdale  contended,  that  none  of 
the  former  objections  which  existed  to 
this  measure  bad  been  removed,  and  that 
if  it  were  adopted,  it  irould  eventually 
alter  the  poasesaion  of  landed  proper^  in 
a  way  that  would  Im  most  iq  wiooi  to  the 
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constitution.    He  moved  ai  an  amend- 
ment  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  three  months. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Protest  against  the  Rejection 
or  THE  Freehold  Estates  Bill.] 
««  Because  it  is  highly  inexpedient  and  un- 
just, that  persons  who  have  contracted 
debts,  and  nave  the  means  of  paying  them, 
should  be  allowed  at  their  deaths  to 
transmit  to  their  heirs,  or  to  their  devi- 
sees, the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  pro- 
perty, while  by  the  non-performance  of 
their  engagements,  their  unsatisfied  cre- 
ditors may  be  reduced  to  bankruptcy  and 
ruin — ^and  this  injustice  is  the  more  flag- 
rant in  the  case  of  a  trustee,  who  having 
employed  the  money  entrusted  to  him,  in 
the  purchase  of  real  estates,  may  transmit 
to  hia  representatives  the  fruits  of  his  vio- 
lated trust,  whilst  the  orphans,  or  others, 
whom  his  conduct  may  have  reduced  to 
indigence,  are  left  without  remedy  or  re- 
source. (Signed)  **  Gbet." 
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HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday^  June  19. 

West   India   Slaves.]     The  order 
of  the  day  having  been  read, 

Mr.  WUberforce  rose  and  said,  that  he 
had  some  time  ago  expressed  his  intention 
of  bringing  forward  a  motion  with  refe- 
rence to  the  state  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  question  of  Negro  Slavery ;  but  that 
he  had  yielded  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  aoble  lord  oppovte,  who  wished  it  to 
be  deferred,  origmally  in  consequence  of 
arrangements  on  the  subject  depending 
between  this  and  other  countries,  and  re- 
cently in  consequence  of  the  official  ac- 
counts of  the  late  events  in  the  West  In- 
dies not  having  arrived.  He  would  have 
been  content  that  the  whole  subject  should 
have  still  stood  overi  that  hereafter  the 
contest  might  have  been  upon  equal 
terms ;  but  the  question  now  appeared  to 
him  not  to  stand  on  the  grounds  on  which 
it  was  put  by  his  noble  friend.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  of  great  importance 
that  there  should  be  eveir  possible  degree 
of  information ;  yet  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  stating  some  of 
the  grounds  and  principles  which,  the 
House  having  adopted,  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect.  The  object  he 
had  in  view,  therefore,  was  to  remind  the 
House  cS  principles  and  tMM  which  had 
formerly  been  stated  and  urged  la  ^fit- 


ment by  far  greater  authorities  than  him^ 
self:  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  reviv- 
ing things  almost  forgotten,  and  the  object 
he  had  in  view  was  one  he  should  not 
have  brought  forward,  except  under  the 
impulse  of  duty,  and  an  anxious  regard 
for  the  durable,  solid,  and  perpetual  inte* 
rests  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire, 
more  especially  those  that  inhabited  the 
West  India  islands.    He  was  to  contend 
for  the  sacred  principles  on  which  those 
interests  were  most  firmly  grounded,  and 
he  was  sure  that  when  they  were  known 
they  would  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.    In  proceeding  to  state 
the  obligations  we  were  under  to  take 
effectual  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  he  should  show  what  was  the 
condition  of  a  great  part  of  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  whatever  some  per- 
sons might  think,  whatever  they  miffht  al- 
lege, as  to  the  treatment  of  these  unhappy 
beings,  they  were  undoubtedly  a  part  o^ 
the  great  body  of  British  subjects,  and, 
as  such,  entitled  to  all  the  blessings  that 
we  enjoyed.    Whatever  we  could  do  for 
their  benefit,  we  ought  to  do ;  and,  above 
all,  to  rectify  the  mistakes  into  which 
even  well-meaning  people  had  fallen— to 
show  that  these  negroes  were  worthy  of 
our  regard— that  to  them  we  were  in- 
debted for  all  the  advantages  we  derived 
from   our  West  Indian  possessions— and 
that  we  were  therefore  tiound  attentively 
to  consider  their  situation.  These  persons, 
instead  of  not  exciting  even  the  ordmary  at- 
tention of  ordinary  subjects,  had  a  peculiar 
claim  to  our  regard.  We  had  brought  them 
for  two  or  three  hundred  years  from  their 
native  home—we  had  planted  them  in  the 
western  hemisphere  for  the  purposes  of  our 
aggrandizement   and   wealth— we   owed 
them  in  an  especial  degree  our  protection 
—and  there  could  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  obligation  imposed  on  ua 
to  afford  it. 

He  wished  he  could  tread  this  ground 
without  giving  pain  to  any  individual;  but 
it  was  impossible,  after  the  many  discus- 
sions that  had  taken  place,  not  to  knoir 
that  different  opinions  were  entertained 
on  some  branches  of  this  subject.  One 
consideration,  however,  had  given  biaa 
great  concern ;  nsmely,  that  whenever  be 
or  his  friends  had  sUted  the  evils  of  the 
existing  system,  gentlemen  whom  hesbonld 
have  been  forward  to  deem  actuated  by 
Uie  best  principles  of  benevolence^  aeeoied 
to  think  that  tne  observations  thrown  out 
were  directed  against  tbemselvesi  and  nel 
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against  the  tjttea.  **  Do  let  us,"  said  tbe 
hon*  gentlemen*  **  consider  the  true  state 
of  the  case*  Slavery  and  human  nature 
are  tiro  wordsi  which  when  found  toge- 
ther, are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  show 
the  evils  that  must  arise  out  of  their  con- 
junction.  It  is  in  no  esse  safe  that  man 
should  be  intrusted  with  arbitrary  power ; 
but,  in  the  present  instance  above  all 
others,  every  circumstance  conspires  to 
provoice  an  abuse  of  arbitrary  power.  In 
the  associations  oi  the  planter,  every  thing 
tends  to. render  the  negro  an  object  of  de- 
gradation-—bis  colour,  unlike  that  of  his 
master— his  language,  an  imperfect  mi- 
mickry  of  our  own — and  the  very  habits 
of  self-abasement  which  slavery  itself 
produces."  The  very  circumstance  of 
their  distance  from  the  seat  of  empire 
considerably  increased  the  probability  of 
their  being  oppressed.  They  were  gene- 
rally the  property  of  absentee  proprietors, 
and  mannged  by  overseers  who,  even  if 
the  masters  were  humane  and  enlightened, 
were  not  Jikely  to  be  actuated  by  the  same 
libera]  sentiments;  nor  was  it  probable 
that  they  would  acquire  them  in  such  a 
place;  for  by  an  immutable  moral  law, 
the  effects  of  slavery  extended  not  only 
to  tbe  sufferer,  but  operated  a  correspond- 
ing degradation  in  the  mind  of  the  inflic- 
tor  of  the  suftering.  The  consequence  of 
the  state  in  which  these  poor  people  were, 
notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  some  who 
had  not  gone  into  all  the  particulars,  was 
indeed  deplorable  in  the  extreme  ;  and  as 
it  was  by  the  fault  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land that  they  first  were  brought  into  that 
condition,  we  ought  at  least  to  afford  them 
all  the  relief  which  the  nature  of  things 
admitted. 

He  was  anxious  not  to  detain  the  House, 
and  it  was  only  because  such  an  interval 
had  elspsed  since  the  subject  had  last 
been  discussed,  that  he  had  now  entered 
into  it  so  much  at  length.  But  it  was 
evident  that  tbe  situation  of  tlic  negroes 
was  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  from  the  cir- 
ctHDStance  of  their  not  increasing  in  num- 
ber* The  negroes  were  a  prolific  race 
every  where  except  in  the  West  Indies. 
Though  we  had  various  admissions  from 
persona  who  desired  to  state  fairly  what 
they  had  seen  and  believed,  yet  the  latest 
acooimta  from  Jamaica,  where  the  slaves 
were  in  general  the  best  treated  (for  they 
were  not  treated  in  all  places  alike),  ad- 
mitted that  great  numbers  were  actually 
lost  everjr  year  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being   underfed   and   overworked. 

(  VOL.  XXXIV. ) 
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These  were  causes  which  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  the  decrease  of  the  species  ; 
and  if  persons  considered  the  subject^ 
they  would  find  that  it  could  not  be  other* 
wise,  for  it  was  the  object  of  tbe  overseers* 
to  get  to  the  maximum  of  exertion,  and 
the  minimum  of  expense.  This  the  ma- 
nager did,  not  to  recommend  himself  to 
his  particular  employer,  but  to  the  planters 
generally;  for  if,  as  was  truly  said  by 
Mr.  Long,  a  manager  once  gained  a  cha- 
racter of  raising  crops  at  a  great  expense, 
he  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  gain 
a  second  employment.  The  great  evil,, 
however,  which  in  its  consequences  far  ex- 
ceeded all  the  others,  was,  that  the  ne- 
groes were,  in  fact,  in  a  degraded  situa* 
t ion— that  they  were  not  considered  aa 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  of  the  laws 
as  other  individuals — that  they  were  not 
considered  as  our  fellow- creatures.  What- 
ever disposition  might  sometimes  exbt  to 
treat  them  kindly,  yet  their  personal  inte« 
rests  were  neglected  altogether:  they 
were  utterly  destitute  of  any  sort  of  in* 
struction,  moral  or  religious.  He  knew» 
indeed,  that  one  hon.  member  had  sent 
out  a  person  for  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
structing his  slaves ;  but  in  general  they 
received  no  instruction  whatever.  When, 
therefore,  we  knew  that  the  marriage  in- 
stitution had  not  only  not  been  encou- 
raged, but  had  not  been  introduced  any 
more  than  among  the  brute  beasts,  it  was 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  negroes  did  not 
occupy  the  station  of  their  fellow-mortals. 
If  we  looked  to  the  laws  of  the  island,  we 
should  find  sufficient  reason  to  lament,  not 
only  tbe  okl  laws  of  former  and  less  en-«. 
lightened  times,  but  those  also  of  a  far 
more  modern  date.  He  said  this  the 
rather,  because  many  persons  thought 
they  answered  all  objections,  if  they  could 
show  that  the  slaves  were  sometimes  well 
fed  and  taken  care  of— just  as  if  they  were 
speaking  of  the  good  condition  of  so  many 
horses ;  but  this  in  itself  tended  only  to 
show  that  they  were  considered  in  a  de- 
graded station,  and  not  as  fellow-mortals. 
In  fact,  one  party  had  contended  openly 
that  the^  were  not  fellow-creatures,  but  of 
an  inferior  stamp ;  and  if  there  could  be 
any  extenuation,  these  appeared  less  in- 
consistent at  least  than  others.  Another 
point  he  wished  to  touch  on  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  poor  creatures  were 
worked:  they  were  considered  so  inca- 
pable of  foresight,  that  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary, as  with  inferior  animals,  to  luo 
the  stimulus  of  the  whip^  and  make  tliciu 
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feel,  as  a  signal  that  their  exertions  were 
required.  Excepting  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, such  as  he  had  already  mentioned, 
the  practice  existed  generally.  Notwith- 
standing the  whip  might  be  sparingly 
used,  as  a  merciful  carter  would  some- 
times spare  his  horses,  yet  as  long  as  this 
system  lasted,  it  was  impossible  the  slaves 
could  ever  emerge  from  the  degradation 
in  which  they  were  now  depressed.  He 
night  expatiate  much  more  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  he  wished  for  the  present  to  ab- 
stain ;  and  should  only'say,  that  the  longer 
experience  he  had  had  with  the  unhappy 
objects  of  his  concern,  the  better  he  was 
inclined  to  think  of  the  character  of  the 
West  Indian  slaves,  considering  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured. 
He  bad  heard  various  instances  which 
showed,  however  degraded  by  slavery,  the 
natural  disposition  of  these  oppressed  men 
was  such,  that  the  soil  would  as  well  repay 
eultivation  as  any  other.     He  could  men* 

Son  instances  of  gratitude,  affection,  and 
iity,  which  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
say  would  do  credit  to  any  age  or  country 
whateyer. 

He  Was  sure  that  many  in  the  House 
movH  call  to  mind,  that  when  he  and  his 
boo.  and  learned  friend  near  him  TMr. 
Brougham)  were  contending  for  the  aooli- 
tion  of  the  African  slave  trade,  it  was 
said ;  **  Do  you  mean  to  leave  the  slaves 
In  the  West  Indies  in  the  same  situation 
they  are  ?**  Some  gentleman  had  stated, 
tiM  he  and  bis  fViends  had  proposed  so  to 
do.  We  told  them,  *'  No ;  that  we  were 
confident  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  if  it 
could  be  secured,  would  be  the  best  re- 
medy for  all  the  diseasea  of  the  system  ; 
and  the  great  mind  of  that  eminent  man 
(Mr.  Burke)  whenever  touched  any  sub- 
ject without  adorning  it,  manifested  the 
extent  of  his  powers,  and  the  humanity  of 
his  heart,  by  framing  a  detailed  plan  for 
the  reform  of  the  various  abuses  that  were 
to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  the  West 
India  slaves.  It  was  a  plan  he  should  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  see  executed,  but  if 
the  opponents  of  himself  and  his  friends 
objected  to  the  registry  bill,  he  was  sure 
they  would  object  ten  times  more  to  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Burke.  It  proposed  to  divide 
the  districts  into  parishes,  each  to  have  a 
school,  a  protector,  a  person  to  be  ap- 
pointed, ex  (yfficioy  to  make  regular  inqui- 
ries throughout  the  islands,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  actual  situation  of  all  the 
slaves ;  to  have  certain  individuals  who 
showed  more  than  ordinary  intelUgence^ 
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sent  to  be  educated  in  this  country,  and 
then  sent  back  again,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  their  countrymen  ;  and,  by  im* 
proving  their  minds,  lessening  the  horrors 
of  slavery.  Such  was  the  general  nature 
of  Mr.  Burke's  plan.  He  only  mentioned 
the  circumstance,  to  show  how  much  Mr* 
Burke  thought  of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  at 
that  time.  This  was  as  lone  ago  as  the 
year  1792.  Oh !  what  time  had  we  lost ! 
The  late  lord  Melville  also,  at  that  time, 
regretted  that  he  ( Mr.  W.)  and  his  friends 
had  not  concerned  themselves  for  the  West 
India  slaves,  as  well  as  the  Africans.  He 
did  not  actually  make  a  motion,  fbr  we 
carried  the  question  against  him.  He 
stated  what  his  intention  was.  It  was, 
that  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  all 
negroes  that  should  be  bom,  should  be 
born  free,  and  then  educated  by  the  owner 
of  their  parent,  wliom  they  should  serve 
for  a  stipulated  number  of  years,  to  pay 
the  expense  of  their  education  ;  after 
which,  they  were  to  be  their  own  masters 
— *to  be  entirely  free  men. 

That  was  the  mode  suggested  by  lord 
Melville  in  the  year  1792 ;  and  were  we 
now  contending  that  the  registry  bill  waa 
too  much  ?  He  was  contending,  that  in 
fact  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  would 
have  been  a  measure  preferable  to  any 
other  for  reforming  the  West  Indies,  by 
making  it  the  interest  of  every  man  to 
take  care  of  his  slaves ;  not  the  humane 
planter,  but  the  cold-blooded  man  who 
took  care  of  his  interest.  It  was  a  mea- 
sure  that  would  execute  itself,  throaah 
the  medium  of  the  master ;  not  in  tne 
way  of  regulation,  but  it  would  be  the 
main  spring  of  the  benevolence  of  every 
planter.  The  abolition  would  gradually 
change  the  system  into  a  state  of  things 
most  to  be  desired.  Security  would  be 
substituted  for  danger,  and  happiness  for 
misery.  If  the  present  measure  was  well 
considered,  it  would  be  found  to  be  the 
most  efficacious  method  for  assuring  to  ea 
the  abolition  of  the  trade.  If  the  House 
was  in  earnest,  it  would  see  that  there  waa 
an  indispensable  necessity  for  passing  the 
registry  oill ;  for  it  was  the  only  mode  bv 
which  the  abolition  could  be  eflected.  f% 
would  always  be  in  operation;  the  slave 
would  feel  that  he  was  indebted  to  his 
master  for  every  additional  comfort  be 
received.  Mr.  W.  said  he  should  be  glad 
that  the  remedy  came  by  internal  means; 
but  he  was  bound  to  see  that  the  thing 
was  done  effectually,  and  that  it  was  nt% 
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doM  by  Ihate  irtio  voold  boI  do  it  from 
Ibeir  faevu. 

Ho  fattd  shown,  that  al  a  lime  when 
other  meaMirei  were  prppoted,  ineasiiret 
of  a  holder  natttre.  that  weot  directly  to 
Iheitobjeet;  namely,  that  of  endeavour* 
ioff  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
Went  Indies*  the  friends  of  the  abolition 
had  been  satbfied  with  the  general  mea« 
sme  of  abolition,  to  which  they  looked  as 
the  grand  objecl  of  their  solicitude*  The 
only  thing  he  regretted  was,  that  it  was  not 
ioMsediaftely  followed  b^  a  resMtry  bill,  in 
omier  to  render  it  efiective.  It  would  be 
eecoUeeted,  that  at  the  tkne  tlie  measure 
was  carried,  no  one  was  nMre  surprised 
than  a  noble  friend  of  his  in  the  other 
Homo.  The  friends  of  the  abolHion  did 
not  dare  to  do  any  thing  that  might  risk 
their  success;  they  did  not  think  it  pn>« 
dasit  to  lighten  the  vessel  too  much,  for 
they  had  found,  on  Ibrmer  ^piestbns,  that 
there  were  seme  of  the  regulations  which 
did  not  invelvo  the  whole  princi^,  though 
they  were  considerably  operative;  there* 
Ibra  they  wished  to  leave  out  what  was 
Mt  absolutely  necessary.  He  was  much 
indebted  to  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend 
behind  him,  who  was  one  of  the  great 
oombatanta  in  this  warfare,  for  rendering 
the  measure  more  efficient  by  dednriag 
that  tlie  system  should  no  longer  be  con* 
aidered  as  a  trade,  but  as  a  crime  deserv* 
ing  the  ptmishoMnt  of  crime.  It  was  a 
little  hard,  when  they  preiBrred  the  mode 
of  a  registry,  as  being  Che  most  efficient ; 
when  they  abstained  mm  these  measures 
svhich  might  seem  to  give  them  the  ma* 
nagament  withoot  going  into  the  plantn* 
taao— >it  waa  a  little  hard,  there  should  be 
an  ontttry  agaiast  them,  for  bringing  for- 
wasd  the  registrr  bill,  as  if  they  had 
brought  fisrward  the  m«ist  violent  measure, 
instead  of  the  measure  the  most  unobjec^ 
Inmable.  It  had  been  objected,  that  they 
had  changed  ground;  that  before  they  were 
ajflsing  at  abolition,  and  now  they  were 
aiming  as  eosancipation ;  but  the  truth  was, 
that  the  main  object  was  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  with  a  view  to  produce  the 
MueUoration  of  the  slaves ;  that  we  might 
aee  the  West  Indies  euliivated  by  a  hapny 
peasantry,  instead  of  being  cultivated  b^ 
alavea.  He  could  read  what  be  had  this 
nsoining  extracted  from  the  sentiments  of 
MK  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  lord  Grenville, 
losd  Howick,  and  the  manpis  oi  Lane- 
dbwn,  evcvy  one  holding  the  same  Ian* 
ftt%e.  The  same  er^  had  always  before 
fiamiaaiaad  an  waa  raised  now:  uomI786 


to  the  abolition  of  the  trade  in  1806,  it 
had  always  been  said,  **  You  are  going  to 
make  all  the  slaves  free;"  but  he  was 
wiUing  to  read  the  extracts,  if  any  one 
doubted,  to  prove  that  they  had  iuwi|ya 
thought  the  slaves  incapable  of  liberty  as 
present,  but  hoped  that  by  degrees  m 
change  might  take  place  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  abelilioa. 

This  naturally  led  him  to  bring  another 
subject  to  the  recollection  of  the  Honse; 
but  even  here,  the  concern  he  felt  waS 
Bsixed  with  surprise  nt  the  late  insurree^ 
tion  being  attributed  to  their  unhappy 
registry  bill.  If  we  comnared  one  faet 
with  another,  we  should  nnd  this  to  bo 
impossible.  Ever  since  1789  the  pre^ 
prietors  had  been  saying,  <'  You  meen  to 
make  the  slaves  free ;"  and  not  onlv  had 
they  said  this,  but  they  had  printed  and 
disnersed  it  all  over  the  West  Indies^  and 
ban  even  pointed  out,  in  those  writio^% 
the  pasiibility  of  the  Uacka  rising  with 
effect,  making  representations  and  state* 
meats  that  had  never  been  made  in  the 
House.  He  would  read,  for  the  inlbrmsh 
tioo  of  the  House,  a  letter  which  had  been 
written  since  the  insurreetien  eossmenoBd^ 
from  a  person  of  the  highest  respeetabilit|w 
It  stated,  that  a  gentleman  in  Barbadoe% 
only  a  week  before  the  insurrection,  d^ 
dared  that  such  was  the  violence  and  heat 
with  which  persons  talked,  even  in  the 
presence  of  their  slaves,  en  the  efiects  of 
the  registry  bill,  that  he  expected  an  \t^ 
surrection  must  take  |rface.  He  should 
not  mention  the  writer's  name,  for  fear  of 
exposing  him  to  the  fury  of  those  md^ 
vlduak.  [Hear,  liear  I].    Would  the  boo. 

fentleman  secure  him  from  ill  treatment? 
le  (the  writer), deeming  it  prebable  thai 
very  different  causes  from  these  would  he 
assigned  as  the  ground  of  the  insurrre^ 
tions,  espressed  his  conviction  that  they 
had  arisen  entirely  in  consequence  of  the 
violence  with  which  the  proprietom  ei^ 
pressed  tliemselves  on  tlie  sufajecS  of  the 
registry  bilL  The  negroes  thought  that 
some  great  benefit  intended  them  by  the 
legislature  had  been  sopoeed  by  their 
masters,  and  this  naturally  led  to  feelings 
of  irritation.  Another  letter  he  had  r^- 
ceived  stated  the  same  thing :  that  the 
disturbance  was  not  owing  to  the  registry 
bill,  but  ta  the  violent  language  of  the 
pknters ;  and  that  there  would  nave  been 
no  insurrection  if  the  businew  had  been 
less  spoken  of;  but  that  from  the  nn- 
guarded  manner  in  which  the  piantem 
exftfeamd  themselves  even  in  the  pmsenoa 
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•f  the  negroesi  he  had  no  doubt  that 
flerioiu  commotion  must  be  the  conse- 
quence.  It  was  too  much  for  a  patient 
man  to  hear  without  emotion,  that  when 
he  (Mr.  W.)  and  his  friends  had  for  90 
years  been  disclaiming  the  charge  of  any 
attempt  to  make  the  nesroes  free  at  once 
—when  the  negroes  belieTed  this  them- 
aelves— they  should  bear  the  blame,  when 
the  piece  which  the  planters  had  loaded 
had  burst  among  themsekes :  but  if  he 
liad  succeeded  in  explaining  the  real 
nature  of  the  registry  bill,  there  was  no- 
thing more  innocent  in  itself.  If  we  had 
intended  to  make  an  explosion  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  door  might  as  well  have 
been  shut  altogether,  for  such  an  event 
would  proTo  no  redress  for  the  evils  that 
existed.  It  would  be  as  consistent  to 
maintain  that  the  disturbance  excited  on 
the  subject  of  the  corn  bill  was  the  fault 
of  parliament,  and  that  no  benefit  resulted 
from  'that  measure,  because  it  had  been 
attended  ^ith  some  degree  of  rioting,  as 
to  attribute  the  insurrection  in  the  West 
Indies  to  the  operation  of  the  registry  bill. 
Were  we  precluded  from  considering  the 
distressed  state  of  the  country  at  any  time, 
merely  by  the  possibilitjr  that  the  disclo- 
aure  of  its  sufferings  might  augment  dis- 
content, and  lead  to  revolt?  If  he  had 
acted  with  prudence,  if  he  had  used  no 
intemperate  language,  and  proposed  no 
Solent  remedies,  he  might  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  congratulate  himself 
upon  the  conduct  he  had  pursued,  what- 
ever results  might  spring  from  a  misinter- 
pretation of  his  motives,  or  delusive  per- 
version of  his  ends  and  designs.  But  he 
would  not  rest  here:  he  would  go  farther, 
and  say,  that  the  insurrection  which  all 
lamented  had  proceeded  from  the  intem- 
perance of  the  colonists  themselves,  and 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  imprudence  of 
their  language  and  conduct  Whatever 
had  happened  had  no  reference  to  himself 
or  his  friends;  he  had  no  share  in  creating 
the  explosion  that  had  been  felt:  he 
washed  his  hands  clear  of  the  blood  that 
was  spilt.  He  did  not  wish  to  agitate  the 
aubjaot,  or  to  enter  fally  into  the  sute  of , 
the  island  which  had  experienced  this 
convulsion ;  but  if  he  were  to  do  so,  some 
other  explanation  might  be  furnished  of: 
the  discontents  and  exasperation  that  had 
led  to  it  than  was  afforded  by  the  registry 
bill.  If  he  were  Co  state  circumstances  of 
which  he  had  obtained  information,  he  j 
might  say,  that  in  that  island,  as  there ; 
mue  fer  resident  propriatorsy  tbere  vaigbt  < 
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be  a  class  of  people  that  did  not  so  much 
consult  the  feelings  or  comforts  of  the 
slaves  as  in  onr  "bther  colonies,  and  that 
they  pressed  upon  the  rights  of  that  de- 
graded race  with  a  weight  which  they  felt 
intolerable.  They  had  no  temptations  to 
revolt  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
country  furnishing  them  with  the  means 
of  concealment,  nor  could  they  have  any 
very  sanguine  hopes  of  success  from  tfaie 
disproportion  between  themselves  and  the 
white  inhabitants.  There  were  no  rooun* 
tains,  forests,  or  great  inequalities  of  aor* 
face  in  the  island,  and  there  was  a  consi« 
derable  military  force ;  so  that  impatience 
under  suffering,  rather  than  hopes  from  re* 
volt,  might  be  supposed  to  have  stimulated 
them  to  the  conduct  they  pursued«^a 
conduct  which,  though  it  waa  to  be  la* 
mented,  and  could  not  be  justified,  never* 
theless  admitted  of  explanation,  without 
recurring  to  the  discussions  of  parliament^ 
or  the  exertions  of  himself  and  his  friends* 
He  would,  however,  proceed  no  further 
with  this  subject :  he  had  even  gone  far* 
ther  then  he  intended  when  he  entered 
the  House.  He  had  at  first  been  anxioua 
that  an  inquiry  should  have  taken  place 
into  the  whole  transaction,  and  had  re- 
solved to  move  for  papers  to  illustrate  the 
situation  of  tiie  negro  population  in  the  is* 
land  alluded  to ;  but  he  would  now  restrain 
himself,  as  much  information  was  already 
afforded  by  the  papers  laid  before  parlia* 
ment,  and  as  the  demand  for  new  docu« 
ments  might  tend  to  inflame,  or  might  be 
liable  to  bad  construction.  Adverting  to 
the  registry  bill  which  bad  led  to  the  pre- 
sent discussion,  he  would  declare  that,  ia 
his  opinion,  it  constituted  a  measure  that 
could  alone  complete  the  great  work  o£ 
the  abolition,  and  afford  security  and  cer- 
tainty to  all  previous  measures.  It  waa 
not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  a  part  of  the  same  system  wbidi, 
to  the  credit  of  humanitv,' had  already 
triumphed.  We  had  not  the  same  n|eana 
as  formerly  of  preventing  illicit  traffic:  we 
had  not  so  many  cruisers  as  we  found  ne- 
cessary in  time  of  war,  nor  the  same  pre- 
tences for  examining  neutral  vessels.  The 
enactment  of  the  registry  bill  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  these  temporary  aovantages,  and 
seemed  liable  to  no  objections*  it  had, 
however,  been  resisted  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  co* 
lonists  here;  and  the  arguments  they 
brought  forward,  if  not  cooviocing,  were 
at  least  tineoamiw,  and  not  a  litde  aur** 
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prniog.  One  of  their  «rgooieDU  on  which 
they  most  relied  was,  that  there  was  do 
neceatitj  for  the  meatui^  at  all,  and  thai 
a  certain  expenae  should  not  be  incurred 
to  proride  against  an  improbable  infmction 
of  law.  They  appeared  astonished  that 
smuggling  should  be  supposed  |MMsible: 
tliejr  vented  their  indignation  against  any 
individual  who  should  suppose  the  colonies 
capable  of  pursuing  an  illicit  trade.  It 
was  said,  that  <«  great  wito  had  short  me- 
mories." On  the  supposition  alone  that 
the  colonists  verified  this  proverb/ could 
their  conduct  be  explained,  or  their  for- 
mer opinions  contrasted  with  their  present, 
without  involving  a  charge  of  wilful  in- 
oonsisteney ,  or  interested  change  ?  When 
the  abolition  act  was  proposed,  it  was 
urged  against  its  enactment  that  it  could 
not  be  efficient ;  that  the  importation  of 
siavea  oould  not  be  preventea  by  any  ri« 
gour  of  punishment,  or  any  vigijanoe  of 
precaution;  that  if  the  trade  was  forbidden 
by  law,  smuggling  would  carry  it  on  to 
nearly  the  same  extent,  and  with  an  ag« 
gravation  of  sufiering.  All  the  friends  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies  agreed  in  this 
opinion-*the  slave«merchants,  the  cap- 
tains  of  vessels  employed  in  the  trade,  the 
anti-abolitionists  in  parliament,  and  the 
colonial  assemblies.  The  asaembly  of  Ja^ 
maiea  had  given  its  opinion  ^  that  an  army 
would  be  nneetsary  to  guard  the  coast, 
and  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  bill;  that  it  could  not  be  supposed 
possible  that  smuggling  could  be  entirely 
prevented  even  by  rach  a  precaution; 
chat  there  were  so  many  creeks  and  bays 
into  which  a  vessel  having  slaves  on  board 
could  be  run,  that  a  landing  mi^t  always 
be  effected,  especially  when  the  mdividuiils 
engaged  would  find  it  so  much  their  inte- 
rsst  to  attempt  such  a  proceeding ;  that 
where  so  much  was  to  be  gained,  every 
thing  would  be  risked ;  and  that  even  a 
militafy  force  in  aid  of  the  custom-house 
officers  would  be  found  ineffisctusl.*'  Such 
was  the  language  held  on  the  otiierside  of 
the  water  when  the  oMasure  of  the  aboli- 
tion i»as  in  progress.  The  tone  and  pro- 
fessions of  the  colonies  hsd  now  entirely 
changed.  He  had  seen  great  changes  in 
the  opinions  of  individuals  during  tlw  pro- 
groM  of  their  lives,  and  great  inconsistencies 
in  their  professions:  but  he  could  not  have 
aimpused  it  p«w«ible,  unless  it  had  actually 
taken  place,  that  the  same  persons  who 
ddivered  the  opinions  he  had  stated  shouki 
maintain  others  so  palpably  opposite 
choae  ino  fonnerly  dadaved  all 


precautioos  against  smuggling  inelbotual, 
should  now  pronounce  them  unnecessary 
—that  those  who  thought  the  colonies 
would  not  refrain  from  breaking  the  law, 
should  now  wonder  that  they  should  be 
supposed  capable  of  it  [Hear,  hear]. 
People  sometimes  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
new  converts.  The  colonists  did  not  now 
grumble  that  the  measure  asainst  whieh 
they  had  objected  was  carried— they  pro- 
fessed their  most  cheeiful  aequiesceoce*** 
they  submitted  to  the  law  to  the  utmost 
extent,  and  wondered  that  they  should  be 
supposed  capable  of  infringing  it.  How 
they  could  say  thia  with  a  grave  (ace,  with 
the  recollection  of  their  former  reasonings 
and  avowals  did  seem  surprising  and 
scarcely  credible- 
He  had  stated  the  probability  of  smug- 
gling in  opposition  to  the  present  current 
of  colonial  declaration ;  out  he  did  not 
rest  on  probability  alone  for  justifying  the 
measure  of  a  registry.  He  hsd  received 
positive  information  (be  would  again  re- 
frain from  mentioning  names),  that  there 
were  particular  instancea  of  illicit  traffic 
that  nad  lately  occurred,  and  he  would 
probably  move  for  papers  upon  the  sub- 
ject to-morrow.  There  was  a  portion  of 
a  report  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the 
Jamaica  assembly,  that  contained  great 
grounds  of  suspicion.  He  would  not  en- 
ter fully  at  present  into  the  facts,  but  be 
would  state  the  argument  which  he  rerted 
upon  it  in  a  few  words.  The  report  con- 
tained a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  the 
black  population  forsixteen  years— namely, 
from  1800  to  1816,  and  in  aU  those  yeaii 
but  one  there  was  a  decrease.  Up  to  the 
year  1806  importation  waa  permitted: 
after  that  period,  by  the  enactment  of  the 
abolition  bill,  it  should  have  entirely  ceas- 
ed. It  was  remarkable  that  in  all  the  six- 
teen years  but  one,  there  was  a  decrease; 
and  that  in  that  one  year  the  laws  that  re- 
gulated the  population  had  been  changed^ 
for  there  was  an  incnsase.  There  were 
circumstances  stated  that  might  affisct  the 
census  in  three  years  of  the  period  he  had 
mentioned,  but  only  one  of  these  years  ^>- 
peered  to  vary  from  the  rule  that  prevailed 
m  the  rest.  What  year  was  that  which 
was  so  distmguished  I  It  was  no  other 
than  the  year  that  had  dapsed  between 
the  notice  given  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Broueliam)  of  his  bill  to  make 
a  contravention  of  the  alndition  law  a  fo* 
looy,  and  the  enactasent  of  that  salutary 
measure.  Was  the  principle  <if  the  popu- 
lation changed  in  tliis  year^     Or  wnai 
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other  cause  had  created  tuch  a  dtflfereoee 
between  that  and  the  other  fifteen  years  ? 
The  true  cause  would  be  'found  to  arise 
from  the  operation  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend's  notice.  It  was  imagined  justly, 
that  importation  might  not  be  so  safe  after 
the  felony  act  paased,  and  that  it  was  ne» 
easaary  to  procure  aa  great  a  supply  of 
slaves  as  possible  before  the  danger  of 
smvggling  was  so  much  increased.  If  this 
auspicum  was  natural,  and  this  inference 
admissible,  there  were  other  circumstances 
that  increased  the  suspicion,  and  rendered 
the  inference  almost  conclusive.  The  in« 
orease  of  slaves  had  taken  place  only  in 
eoa  year;  the  committee  was  aware  of 
thia^  and  of  the  suspicion  that  it  might  ex- 
cite. The  difference  of  this  year  was, 
therefore,  attempted  to  be  accounted  for 
by  a  circumstance  that  extended  its  inBu- 
eace  over  three.  They  stated,  that  the 
census  of  three  yeara  could  not  be  de- 
pended on,  because  during  three  years  of 
the  period  in  question  there  was  no  poll 
lax  bill  by  which  the  number  could  be  ac- 
eorately  ascertained.  Of  these  three 
yearsi  one  was  stated  by  the  agent  to  be 
1811,  the  year  preceding  the  operati4Hi  of 
liis  hon.  and  learned  friend's  act.  Upon 
what  grounds  this  year  was  deterouned 
OD,  be  could  not  resolve ;  and  the  highly 
respectable  individual  whom  he  alluded  to 
could  give  ne  informatien  when  such  in- 
fiMmation  was  required  through  the  me- 
dium c£  bm  noUe  friend  opposite.  There 
vere  here»  however,  singularly  suspicious 
eppeatances.  There  were  fifteen  years  of 
decrease  in  thanegvo  popidataen,  and  only 
one  year  of  inerease :  that  year  happened 
to  be  a  year  in  which  the  greatest  tempta- 
tion to  amazing  existed  9  and  when  an 
explanation  waa  required  of  this  fact,  the 
one  resorted  to  was  a  reference  to  an  am- 
bigttous  statement*  which  could  not  itself 
be  explained  or  proved.  He  would  wish 
to  hear  any  gentleman  who  thought  him- 
aelf  able  for  the  taskattenspt  to  remove 
this  difliculty-^to  reconcile  tnis  inconsis* 
tency.  He  had  never  yet  obtained  any 
thing  like  a  satisfiictory  solution.  The 
leaaoning  to  which  this  fact  led  had  been 
ably  enforced  in  a  pamphlet  which  many 
nembers  of  the  House  might  have  read, 
and  which  he  would  recommend  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  all  who  look  an  interest  in  the 
aubject  When,  therefore,  there  was  a 
ausptcion  of  smuggling  in  slaves^- when 
these  existed  the  opinions  of  the  colonists 
themselvesy  that  it  was  praeticable— when, 
by  the  peace^  Ike  cEllcalty  of  preventing 
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it  would  be  inoreaaed-««wben  tbe  tempta- 
tion to  it  would  be  rendered  stronger  by 
the  high  price  of  West  Indian  produce, 
and  the  diminished  number  of  slaves* 
when  there  were  even  strong  grounds  to 
suppose  that  it  had  taken  {dace  in  soose  of 
the  smaller  islands— when  all  this  was  con- 
sidered, nothing  more  would  be  required 
to  show  that  some  further  measure  waa 
necessary  to  ensure  all  the  blessings  of  the 
abolition  act,  and  to  realize  our  hopes  for 
the  amelioration  of  slavery  itself,  which 
must  be  the  result  of  that  important  mea- 
sure. 

There  were  several  other  parts  of  the 
Jamaica  report  well  deserving  of  conside- 
ration, on  which,  however,  he  would  net 
at  present  enlarge.  The  great  argument 
of  the  colonists  against  the  registry  bill 
was  founded  on  the  impropriety  of  legie* 
lating  for  the  colonies  in  cases  where  the 
colonial  legislatures  were  willing  to  aceom- 
pliah  the  objects  at  which  the  British  par- 
liament profiessed  to  aim.  We  should,  de* 
pend,  it  was  said»  upon  their  wisdon^'zeal, 
and  good  intentions,  till  we  saw  our  hepei 
frustrated  by  their  perversity  or  tardiness 
— till  we  saw  that  they  delayed  in  effieet* 
ing  the  objects  of  the  registry;  and  his 
noble  firiead  seenMd  inclined  to  repoea 
confidence  in  their  professions,  or  in  the 
success  of  govenuncnt  efibrrs  to  influence 
their  decisions.  He  (Mr.  W.)  was  afraid 
that  any  very  sanguine  hopes  that  might 
be  entertaioed  from  the  seal  of  the  cSto^ 
nial  legislatures  would  be  disappoinledw 
He  much  suspected,  that  if  not  urged-  by 
us  they  would  not  execute  the  duty  them- 
selves. He  would  only  slate  one  fact,  !• 
show  how  little  dependence  could  be 
placed  in  their  efibrts  to  accompiiah  the  di* 
jects  of  the  registry  measure.  When  the 
measure  of  the  abelition  was  under  dia^ 
cussion  in  parliament,  they  were  urged  to 
refonA  in  the  system  of  slavery  by  these 
wboae  advice  they  would  have  been  meat 
ready  to  take — by  thoae  on  wham  they  m 
a  certain  desree  depeaded-4>y  men  of 
their  owtt' bocl^— by  mea^  two,  who  werw 
seconded  in  their  recommendatienaby  dm 
influence  of  government,  and  who  could 
act  upon  them  by  the  powerfol  hope  oon^ 
veyea  in  secret  instructions,  that  by  sasli 
reforms  they  could  defeat  the  measure  of 
the  abolition,  which  they  opposed  and  na* 
probated;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  tUa 
mighty  force  levelled  against  their  pMfOh 
di^s  or  their  ill  understood  iatareaia^ 
they  obstinately  resisted  aU  nlaas  of  ana^ 
lioratioo^  aod  aot  eoly  foiled  la  fidhnr  the 
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•dtioe  gireo,  but  univenally  tiegtected  or 
iJeipited  evefy  suggestion*  One  of  the 
refomis  he  alluded  to,  regarded  the  policy 
of  perpetuating  the  connexion  of  the  slave 
with  the  soil  on  which  he  labours.  Their 
transference  from  one  estate  to  another  by 
sale,  or  by  any  other  forcible  separation, 
constituted  one  of  the  most  degrading  and 
most  painful  e^ls  of  their  unfortunate  lot. 
After  havtnff  laid  op  a  stock  of  gratitude 
with  an  da  master  by  their  fidelity  or 
ttwfbl  serricei  after  having  acquired 
merit  and  a  character  In  the  eyes  of  those 
they  served  or  associated  with  — after 
fermtng  friends,  fansilyy  or  looil  attach- 
ments which  were  cftlculated  to  alleviate, 
in  some  degree,  the  sufferings  of  bondage 
and  captivity,  they  were  liable  to  have  all 
those  ties  cot  asunder,  to  be  torn  from 
the  friends  and  the  place  to  which  they 
were  habituated,  to  be  driven  to  a  diffe- 
rent part  of  the  island,  to  lose,  as  it  were, 
again  the  benefits  of  the  country  of  their 
adoption,  to  endure  somethine  like  the 
evils  of  a  middle  passage,  and  to  settle 
under  fresh  fetters  of  slavery  in  a  diflbrent 
estate,  and  under  a  different  driver.  Mr. 
Bryan  Edwards  recommended  a  measure 
to  prevent  these  evils,  and  to  protect  the 
feelings  of  the  negro  population  from  be* 
ing  BO  inhumanly  outraged ;  but  now  the 
Jamaica  assembly  object  to  it  as  a  law 
fraught  with  every  kind  of  mischief,  and 
calculated  to  destroy  the  rights  and  the 
praeperity  of  the  colonies,  fie  ( Mr.  W. ) 
mentioned  this  merely  to  show  that  no 
great  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  an- 
ticipated enactments  or  colonial  legisla- 
tures. When  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  was  proposed,  the  planters  in  Ja- 
maiea  promsed  that  they  had  no  interest 
in  its  continuance:  they  said,  ^  You  are 
the  authors  of  the  trade — yoa  encourage 
it  by  sending  us  stoves.'*  'He  (Mr.  w!) 
allowed  this  imputatioo;  and  as  we  were 
amd  to  be  guilty  of  promoting  it,  we  should 
BOW  beceme  the  authors  of  its  complete 
prevention. 

When  be  reosembered  the  origin  of 
those  exertions  that  were  made  for  the 
abolition  of  this  Miuman  trafic— when 
he  remembered  the  opposition  he  encoun- 
tered—when he  remembered  the  cahm- 
niee  and  delusions  that  were  invented  and 
spread  by  slave  merchants,  by  planters, 
and  all  those  interested  in  vilifyhig  his 
character,  or  the  cause  be  advocated— 
and  when  he  called  to  mind  that  the  ^at 
obfect  for  which  he  contended  was  sained, 
tiiit  Iris  enomiee  were  bafledi  and  Sy  the 


able  support  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  in 
the  House,  joined  to  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  country,  he  could  not 
despair  of  seeing  the  great  work  com^ 
pleted,  and  the  registry  accomplished. 
This  work  of  humanity  woold  at  Inst  maice 
its  way  into  the  heads  and  hearts,  the  on^ 
derstandings  and  the  feelings,  of  the  whole 
mam  of  the  nation,  and  would  triumpb 
over  all  opposition.  The  opposition  that 
had  been  already  overcome  afforded  him  n 
complete  pledge  of  final  success,  and  ren* 
dered  him  regardless  of  those  things  thai 
were  uttered  and  published  against  him* 
He  had  been  charged  by  an  hon.  gentle^ 
man  opposite  {Mr*  Marryat)  with  methcH 
dtsm  and  fimatictsm.  If  to  profess  huma^ 
nity  to  our  fellow  creatures,  and  to  endea« 
vour  with  seal  to  carry  into  execution 
whatever  measures  lay  in  his  power  te 
promoting  their  welftire,  were  the  lion« 
gentleman's  definition  of  fanatictsm,  he 
was  afiraid  that  he  was  a  most  incorrigible 
fhnatic.  But  if  his  zeal  in  this  cause 
showed  him  to  be  a  fanatic,  in  order  to 
alleviate  his  distemper,  the  boa.  gentlenaaii 
would  succeed  better  by  placing  him  un» 
der  a  very  different  regimen  ;  end  if  he 
really  was  a  thnatic  in  the  cause  of  the 
abolition,  be  was  glad  to  think  that  be  was 
one  in  so  good  a  company  [Hear,  hear  !!• 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  been  a  Itttie 
louder,  more  lealous,  and  more  abusive  of 
late— «  circumstance  which  he  f  Mr.  W.) 
ascribed  to  his  agency  [Cries  or  Heart]. 
If  all  that  he  had  heard  were  true,  he 
doubted  whether  or  not  the  acceptance  of 
this  appointment  might  not  operate  as  an 
exdosion  from  the  House,  and  he  hml 
once  thought  of  bringing  the  matter  bsAM 
parliament.  It  was  a  comfort  to  him 
(Mr.  W.)  to  find  that  he  had  formerly 
been  treated  in  the  same  way— that  m 
had  been  equally  opposed,  and  that  the 
opposition  from  such  quarters  wastotaHy 
inefficacious.  He  wotild  even  co  farther, 
and  he  would  tell  the  boo.  gentteman  that 
he  expected  succea  to  the  measure  he  had 
in  contemplation  through  the  influence  of 
that  very  quidity  which,  under  a  false 
name,  he  vituperated:  he  expected  the 
accoropUshanent  of  his  object  through  tha 
fimaticnm  of  the  people  of  England.  Ha 
trusted  to  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
Enwkmd,  to  their  humane  and  christian 
feelings,  for  support  in  his  endeavovrei 
and  through,  their  support,  for  final  sue* 
cess  in  a  cause  which  involved  both  buna* 
nity  and  religion. 
He  would  oBily  state  (ma  other  aigu« 
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meat  urged  against  him,  which,  being  iBO 
curious  in  itself,  he  could  not  pass  over 
without  notice.  When  he  proposed  to 
remedy  one  evil,  his  opponents  cried  out 
to  him  and  his  friends,  why  not  go  to  a 
greater?  Why  not  exert  yourselves  in 
the  cause  of  Ireland^ why  not  go  to 
Scotland,  and  use  your  endeavours  to  res- 
cue the  lower  orders  from  feudal  oppres- 
sion, and  accomplish  other  such  objects  ? 
He  knew  the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  the 
Irish  too  well  to  believe  that  they  would 
receive  as  a  compliment  an  accusation  di- 
rected against  those  who,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  benefiting  them,  would 
probably  be  more  forward  to  embrace  it 
than  the  hon  gentleman.  Nay,  he  was 
sure  that  they  would  take  it  as  an  insult 
to  hear  their  situation  as  subjects  of  a  free 
government,  and  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  an  envied  constitution  compared  with 
the  degradation  of  our  fellow  creatures 
oppressed  with  slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  hon.  gentleman  knocked  at  every 
door  for  charges  against  him,  and  showed, 
according  to  the  decbion  of  a  stranger 
who,  seemg  two  people  arguing,  and  those 
using  violence,  judged  him  who  got  first 
into  a  passion  to  be  in  the  wrong,  that  he 
felt  himself  not  very  confident  in  his 
cause.  As  for  himself  (Mr.  W.)  he  felt 
himself  comfortable,  because  secure  of  his 
cause,  and  confident  in  the  reasons  that 
supported  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
iuvolved  the  church  of  England  in  the 
dispute.  The  Moravian  breUiren,  and  the 
missionaries  had  been  extremely  useful; 
and  did  the  hon.  gentleman  think  that  by 
abusing  them  be  was  paying  a  compliment 
to  the  church  of  England?  In  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  the  church  of  England, 
and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  would  rejoice 
at  the  success  of  a  good  cause,  with  whom- 
aoever  it  originated,  or  whoever  carried  it 
on.  In  conclusion,  he  said,  we  ought 
always  to  remember,  that  we  were  more 
disposed  to  stand  by  the  master  than  the 
slave— to  sympathize  with  men  of  property 
than  with  the  oppressed.  The  cause  of 
the  latter  he  now  pleaded,  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  around  him  many  of  those 
friends  whose  talents  had  never  been  more 
nobly  or  more  successfully  exerted  than 
in  supporting  this  cause.  Seconded  by 
dieir  eloquence,  and  relying  on  the  good 
sense,  sound  principles,  and  moral  and  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  people  of  England, 
he  entertainM  the  confident  hope  that  he 
would  be  able  to  succeed  in  this  last  great 
measure.      He   concluded   by   moving, 
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'<  That  an  bumble  address  be  presented 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  that  he  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  give  directions  that 
there  be  laid  before  this  House,  the  tides 
and  dates  of  any  acts  of  the  assembly  of 
Jamaica,  transmitted  for  his  majesty's  ap- 
probation, by  which  any  poll  tax  on  slaves 
was  imposed  for  the  years  1808,  1809, 
1810,  1811,  and  181S,  or  any  of  those 
years,  or  by  which  any  returns  of  slaves 
Were  required  to  be  made  in  the  said  years 
for  the  purpose  of  such  taxation,  or  other^ 
wise;  specifying  at  what  time  or  times 
such  returns  were  directed  to  be  made." 

Mr.  C  N*  PaUmer  began  by  saying, 
that  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  a  most  res- 
pectable body  of  persons  with  whom  he 
was  connected  in  a  manner  highly  honour- 
able to  himself,  commanded  that  he  should 
address  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the 
motion  which  had  just  been  submitted  to 
if.  Reluctant  and  unqualified  as  he  felC 
himself,  he  could  assure  the  House  that 
he  should  not  irespass  long  upon  its  time 
and  attention :  be  could  assure  the  House 
too,  that  he  felt,  with  no  small  force,  the 
addition  which  it  formed  to  the  other  dia* 
advantages  under  which  he  laboured,  that 
he  had  to  follow  a  gentleman,  whose  long 
habit  it  had  been— -and  he  certainly  had 
not  upon  this  occasion  departed  frpm  it*- 
to  fix  its  attention  by  his  eloquence,  and 
to  persuade  it  by  his  reasoning.  His  (  Mr. 
P's)  business  it  was  to  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House  a  few  plain  state- 
ments ;  and  he  had  only  to  hope,  that  if 
any  weight  belonged  to  tliem,  it  would 
not  be  lost  by  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  he  was  convincea  he  should  make 
them.  He  was  free  to  confess,  that  the 
speech  which  he  had  just  heard,  would,  in 
some  degree,  alter  the  course  which  he 
had  intended  to  adopt  in  addressing  the 
House.  If  he  had  entertained  any  doubt 
whether  the  House  should  for  a  moment 
prefer,  to  an  address  for  information,  the 
duty  of  removing  an  existing  agitation, 
that  doubt  would  have  been  removed  by 
the  speech  which  had  just  been  heard,  and 
which  seemed,  in  his  judgment,  only  cal- 
culated to  increase  an  irritation,  which 
all  persons,  he  should  have  hoped,  would 
have  wished  to. allay.  That  speech  hmi 
pathetically  described  all  the  evils,  which 
oad  been  ever  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
colonial  system,  whibt  it  had  lightly 
touched  upon  the  ruined  families,  the  de* 
solated  propertv,  and  the  lives  lost  i»Bap* 
badoes,  ana  it  had  concluded  with  a  jocu- 
larity which  he  (  Mr.  P.)  Uiought  was  not 
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▼ery  weU  suited  to  either  subject.      It 
would  be  hU  eudeayour  to  prove  to  the 
Hou8e>  that  instead  of  looking  for  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  abuses,  irs  first  bu- 
•iness  was  to  attend  to  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  colonies.     Upon  ordinary  oc- 
casions^  he  could  assure  the  hon.  gentle- 
nsan,  that  in  seeking  for  information  upon 
West  Indian  affairs,  he  would  find  him 
the  last  person  to  interpose  an  impediment 
to  his  obtaining  it.      He  believed,  that 
whenever   the   House  and   the  country 
ahould  be  in  possession  of  full  and  minute 
ioforroation  as  to  the  real  situation  of  the 
colonies,  notwithstanding  what  might  have 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  much  would  be 
found  which  would  afford  satisfaction.    If 
those  persons  who  had  administered  the 
affiurs  of  the  colonies  during  the  eight  or 
nine  vears  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
abolition  of  the  slave   trade,   had   not, 
amidst  their  other  employments,  laboured 
in  the  improvenBent  of  the  religious  and 
moral  condition  of  the  negroes,  with  a  de- 
gree of  leal  and  activity  commensurate 
with  the  expecutions  of  those   in   this 
country,  who  had  those  objects  so  much 
at  heart ;  he  would  ask,  in  what  country, 
however  civilized,  was  it  that  much  did 
not  remain  to  be  done  for  the  lower  classes 
of  the  population  ?    In  what  country  was 
it  that  improvement  had  kept  pace  with 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  zeal  and  be* 
nevolence  i    As  applied  to  a  great  sys« 
tem,  the  period  of  eight  or  nine  years  was 
but  a  very  small  period ;  and  was  it  neces- 
sary to  remind  the    House    that   rapid 
changes  in  great  systems  were  not  always 
practicable,  and  very  seldom  safe  ?    But 
m  believed  that  the  House  would  find 
that  improvements  had  taken  place  in  the 
colonies;  that  a  considerable  cheek  had 
been  given  to  the  decay  of  the  negro 
population ;  that  a  great  number  of  the 
alaves  had  been  admitted  into  the  pale  of 
chrbtianity ;  that  additions  had  been  made 
to  their  domestic  comforts :  and  that  re- 
ligious instruction  had  been  afforded  in 
aeveral  instances.    But  if  it  should  appear 
that  in  this  latter  respect  every  thing  hsd 
not  been  done  which  every  christian  would 
have  wished,  he  must  caution  the  House 
against  attributing  the  blame  entirely  to 
Ihe  West  India  planters!  they  entertained 
a  predilectiiNi  (which  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  condemn)  for  instructors  of  the 
established  church ;  and  he  would  appeal 
to  his  majesty's  government  for  a  confirm 
nation  of  his  assertion,  that  such  instruc-* 
ton  were  not  to  be  found,  to  answer  the  I 
(VOL.  XXXIV.)  I 


applications  of  the  West  India  planters. 
And  here  he  felt  it  his  painful  duty  to 
state  that  what  he  had  called  a  prcdi!ec« 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  planters,  was  in 
fact  a  necessary  precaution.  Per- 
sons had  been  found,  assuming  the  sa^ 
cred  office  of  religious  instructors,  mak* 
ing  their  way  into  the  Interior  of  the 
islands,  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  ne* 
groes  doctrines  subversive  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  mixing  with  the  trutns  of 
Christianity  the  dreadful  principles  of  in* 
subordination  and  insurrection ;  and  they 
had  not  hesitated  to  join  in  this  impious 
association,  the  name  of  the  hon,  movef 
himself. 

In  the  search  for  information  Upod  thii 
interesting  subject,  the  House  would  do 
well  to  inquire  of  every  impartial  person 
who  had  ever  visited  the  colonies,  as  to 
one  very  material  point;  namely,  whether^ 
notwithstanding  the  evils  which  may  bo 
saidto.belong  to  slavery,  there  did  not  exist 
in  the  colonies  amongst  the  negroes — at  least 
whether  there  had  not  existed  until  within 
the  last  two  years-  -a  sum  of  comfort  and 
content  not  only  very  considerable,  buS 
capable  of  no  disadvantageous  comparison 
with  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  population  in  any  other  country,  evea 
in  this*  He  begged  to  protest  against  be^ 
ing  considered  to  maintain  that  soch  cora^ 
fort  and  content,  be  it  what  it  mighty 
could  compensate  for  the  absence  or  the 
delay  of  religious  and  moral  improvement  i 
he  merely  mentioned  the  fact,  in  orde^ 
that  things  might  be  seen  in  their  true  light, 
and  to  afford  some  consolation  to  thostf 
who,  viewing  isolated  slavery,  can  see  no* 
thing  in  it  but  discontent  and  misery. 

So  much  for  the  upeech  of  the  hon.  gen^ 
tleman  as  far  as  it  related  to  information  i 
but  as  far  as  the  hon.  gentleman  heKl  out 
to  the  House  an  intention  of  founding, 
upon  such  information  any  ulterior  mea*' 
sures,  he  should  beg  to  be  allowed  lo  say 
a  few  words.  He  deemed  it  his  indispen** 
sable  duty,  solemnly  to  call  the  serious 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  situation  in 
which  a  most  important  nationni  interest 
was  placed,  by  the  course  which'the  hon.- 
gen tleman,  and  those  who  acted  rtich  htm, 
thought  h  expedient  to  pursue  wit  A  res- 
pect to  their  measiT^s,—  fully  persuaded^ 
that  the  more  the  hon.  genticniMn  const^ 
dered  the  registry  bill,  the  le>>  likely  iS 
would  be,  that  he  ever  would  agMti  intro-- 
doce  that  bill  into  the  House,  such  as  if 
was  when  laid  last  year  upon  its  table  f 
yet  he  could  not  help  imploripg  him  aiMl 
(*F) 
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the  House  to  consider  the  effects  of  keep- 
iDg  tliat  bill  suspended  ofer  the  heads  of 
the  colonies.    Was  it  necessary  to  des- 
cribe the  present  state  of  those  colonies  ? 
Was  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  negroes 
minds  had  been  so  agitated  by  false  ex- 
pectations, that  already  some  hundreds  of 
them  had  been  sacrificed  —  the  greater 
part  of  whom  probably  but  two  years  ago 
would  have  laid  down  in  defence  of  their 
masters  those  lives  which  they  had  now 
lost  in  an  unavailing  resistance  to  them  ? 
But.  what  was  the  situation  of  the  white 
population  in  the  West  Indies  ?     Already 
emigrations    had  begun  to  diminish  the 
small   number   of  their  inhabitants,  and 
fafety  had  required  the  removal  of  that 
part  of  families  the  most  conducive  to  the 
care  and  comfort  of  the   negroes.    The 
resident   planters   considered  that   their 
characters  had  been  attacked  by  unme- 
rited and  uninvestigated  accusations — that 
their  property  bad  been  depreciated  by  a 
threat  of  a  total  alteration  in  its  tenure  and 
its  nature^-and  that  their  lives  were  en- 
dangered by  the  removal  of  that  influence 
of  opinion,  upon  which  alone,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  superior  physical  force,  their 
security  entirely  depended.    In  this  coun- 
try, the  influence  of  the  conduct  of  which 
he  complained  had  been  materially  felt : 
already  a  check  had  been  given  to  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  the  colonies;  nego- 
ciations  of  business  in  many  cases  remain- 
ed suspended ;  in  others  were  broken  off; 
and  the  whole  colonial  system  seemed  to 
be  subverted.    And  from  whence  had  all 
this  proceeded  ?     Had  there  been  disco- 
vered any  new  abuse  requiring  a  remedy, 
the  very  idea  of  which  could  produce  so 
much  mischief.     Was  there,  in  fact,  an 
existing  illicit  commerce  in  slaves,  to  pre- 
vent which  the  registry  bill  was  necessary? 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  he  ven- 
tured to  allege,  that  it  had  so  happened, 
that  by  a  course  in  British  justice — as 
much  without  an  example  as  he  trusted  it 
would  be  without  an  imitation — the  ac- 
cused, and  not  the  accuser,  had  been  put. 
upon  the  proof;  and  he  called  upon  every 
impartial  person,  who  had  read  the  reports 
and  other  documents  from  the  colonies,  to 
state  whether  the  colonies  had  not  estab- 
lished a  complete  proof  of  innocency,  as 
to  any  illicit  importation  of  slaves  what- 
ever ?      If  such  illicit  importation   had 
taken  place,  he  could  conceive  that  it 
might  render  necessary  the  enactment  of 
some  measure;  but  what  good  could  be 
expected  from  keeping  a  measure  like  the 
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registry  bill  uneoactedi  and  ki  aetata  iir 
which  it  could  neither  be  discussed  nor 
understood  ?  If  the  evil  existed,  and 
the  registry  bill  were  the  proper  remedy^ 
how  could  the  hon.  gentleman  justify  to- 
himself,  to  the  country,  and  to  those  who 
were  bo  much  the  objects  of  his  solicitudcr 
to  let  another  session  or  another  day  pas» 
over,  without  bringing  it  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House.  He  (Mr.  P.) 
would  look  for  no  better  proof  ot  the  in« 
nocence  of  the  colonies,  as  to  an  illicit  im*- 
portatiouj  of  slaves,  than  what  might  be 
found  in  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man himself. 

Having  endeavoured  to  describe  gene* 
rally  the  situation  of  the  colonies,  Mr.  P., 
said,  that  it  now  became  his  duty  to  state 
to  the  House  the  particular  situation  of 
two  of  them :  he  meant  Jamaica  and  Bar* 
badoes.  In  the  former  of  these  islands^ 
there  had  prevailed  a  great  deal  of  dela*> 
sion,  and  in  some  instances  it  had  assumed 
a  very  alarming  appearance.  In  one  in 
particular,  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
solemn  judicial  investigation,  so  clear  a 
case  had  been  made  out,  that  one  pertOD 
had  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  and  another 
had  been  transported  for  a  conspiracy 
against  the  safety  of  the  island.  It  had 
appeared,  that  nightly  assemblies  had  been 
held,  at  which  a  sort  of  religious  ceremony 
was  performed,  and  a  hymn  was  sunff,  the 
purport  of  which  was  to  return  thanks  te 
Providence,  that  their  good  friend,  nam* 
ing  the  hon.  gentleman,  had  made  them 
free,  but  that  their  masters  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  so ;  it  concluded  with 
an  interrogatory,  as  to  what  they  should 
do  to  be  free,  and  a  chorus,  in  which  all 
the  assembled  joined  in  repeating,  *^  Take 
free  by  force.*'  The  information  whidi 
he  had  received,  left  him  no  reason  te 
doubt,  that  these  principles  and  practices 
had  prevailed  very  extensively  throughout 
that  part  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  which 
the  event  he  had  mentioned  had  occurred: 
and  he  had  reason  to  fear,  that  the  delu- 
sion had  not  been  confined  to  that  district 
alone.  Amongst  many  other  proofs  which 
he  possessed  to  justify  such  a  statement, 
he  would  only  read  one  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  a  man  of  great  respecta* 
bility  in  Jamaica,  and  whose  name  he 
should  always  be  ready  to  give.  The  let- 
ter stated  as  follows : — **  As  far  as  I  learn, 
all  is  yet  quiet  here,  but  it  has  been  very 
evident  the  minds  of  the  negroet  have 
been  on  the  spring  from  the  day  this  re* 
gistry  bill  first  made  its  appearance*    Me« 
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thing  is  more  dear  than  ihttt  the  negroes 
believe  the  bill  gave  them  their  freedom, 
and  that  it  is  uojnstlj  withheld  from  them. 
Of  this  no  further  proof  need  be  addoced 
than  their  surrounding  the  cuitom-houses 
to  windward,  and  calling  upon  the  oificers 
io  register  their  freedom."  It  was  to  be 
jiimarked,  that  the  events  alluded  to  in 
Jamaica  had  happened  in  distinct  and  dis- 
tant parts,  at  different  periods  of  time,  and 
therefore  gore  too  mudi  reason  to  think 
that  the  dangerous  delusion  was  not  par- 
tial or  confined.  Of  the  details  of  the 
tnelaneholy  events  which  had  happened  in 
Barbadbes,  the  House  were  already  in- 
ibrmedt  he  could  not,  with  an^  regard  to 
its  time,  describe  all  the  particulars.  It 
"was  not  unknown  to  the  House,  that  on 
JBaster  Sunday  last  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  three  parishes,  and  after  a  dreadful 
aeene  of  fire  and  desolation,  it  was  quelled 
by  the  vigilance  of  those  in  authority,  and 
the  military  of  the  island,  at  the  end  of 
three  days  but  not  until  a  great  many 
Jives  had  been  lost,  and  property  destroy- 
<cd  to  a  very  large  amoimt.  One  of  the 
ringleaders  in  this  insurrection  confessed, 
berore  his  execution,  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  in  which  the  negroes  through* 
out  the  whole  island  were  concerned,  that 
it  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  following 
Wednesday — every  male  white  person  was 
to  have  been  murdered— every  female  re- 
■enred  for  a  worse  fate — and  the  plan  was 
principally  frustrated  by  its  having  taken 
place  prematurely.  Mr.  P.  then  read  a 
letter  from  Barbadoes,  containing  these 
nasiagest— *»  One  man,  who  seems  to 
nave  been  their  chief,  confessed,  before 
his  execution,  that  a  conspiracy  was  on 
foot  in  which  the  whole  or  greatest  part 
of  the  island  was  concerned.  It  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  following  Wednes- 
doyi  when  every  white  man  was  to  have 
been  massacred,  and  the  town  burned. 
Mr.  Wilberforce'a  name  is  on  many  of 
their  standards  which  were  found.  The 
reason  it  took  place  before  it  was  ripe  for 
execution  was,  from  some  of  them  getting 
drunk,  and  setting  fire  to  the  estates, 
which  obliged  the  others  to  go  on :"  and 
another  letter,  which  stated  as  follows  :— 
<*  By  their  own  confession,  they  have  been 
long  talking  of,  and  expecting  their  free- 
dom. In  many  of  the  estates  in  St.  Phi- 
lip's, under  the  pretence  of  having  dances, 
they  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  assem- 
bUog  toother  in  great  numbers  to  con- 
cert theirplans,  and  have  hired  people  to 
aead  tke  Bagiiih  newipapefi  to  theiii»  to 


gather  information  on  what  was  going  to 
be  done  for  them/'  One  letter  from  ano« 
ther  island,  he  would  beg  permission  to 
read,  because,  whilst  it  described  that 
island  to  be  in  some  degree  agitated  also, 
it  strongly  recommended  the  adoption  of 
measures,  similar  to  those  which  he  pro- 
posed humbly  to  recommend  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  House  that  evening :  the  Jetter 
was  from  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  of 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent.  Here  Mr.  P. 
read  the  letter,  in  which,  after  describing 
the  agitated  state  of  the  negroes  minds, 
and  iiscribing  it  to  the  registry  bill,  the 
writer  proceeded  strongly  to  recommend , 
as  the  only  means  of  allaying  the  ferment, ' 
a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  parliament 
of  this  country,  that  no  intention  was  en- 
tertained of  interfering  with  respect  to  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves. 

Having  described  the  situation  of  die 
colonies,  and  what  had  happened  in  some 
of  them  he  now  came  to  the  disagreeable, 
but  necessary  duty,  of  stating  to  the  House 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  cause  of 
aU  the  mischief  was  to  be  found  in  the 
conduct  of  certain  persons  in  this  country 
with  respect  to  the  colonies,  and  especially 
with  respect  to  the  registry  bill.  He 
could,  he  thought,  show  to  the  House, 
that  certain  principles  had  been  broached, 
and  reasoned  upon  by  persona  in  this 
country,  relating  to  the  condition  of  the 
negroes,  and  in  support  of  the  registry 
bill,  which  principles  were  directly  calcu« 
lated  to  have  the  effects  so  much  to  be  de- 
plored, and  actually  had  produced  those 
effects.  These  principles,  he  contended, 
were,  eventual  emancipation,  contempt  of 
the  master  and  the  local  authorities,  and 
a  reference  to  a  supreme  authority  in  thia 
country  for  acts  of  grace  and  kindness, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  hon. 
gentleman;  with  these  were  connected 
complaints  of  the  absence  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  allusions  to  St.  iJomiogo, 
so  as  to  produce  a  combination  in  the 
minds  of  the  negroes  comprehending  all 
these  subjects ;  and  if  it  appeared  that  all 
these  subjects  had  operated  by  a  combined 
influence  upon  the  minds  of'^the  negroes, 
was  it  possible  to  avoid  the  belief  that  the 
agitation  of  these  subjects,  and  the  pre- 
sent sad  situation  of  the  colonies,  were 
cause  and  effect  ?  He  should  begin  by 
stating  that  the  introduction  of  the  regis- 
try biu  into  the  House  last  year,  was  pre- 
ceded br  the  publication  of  a  parapnlet 
intituled,  ^  Reasons  for  establishmg  a  Re-' 
gistryof  Saves  in  the  Britiah  Coloniesi  be*' 
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log  a  Report  of  a  CommitCee  of  the  Africftn 
-Institution."  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
ly.),  who  intrpduced  the  registry  bill,  dis- 
tUictJy  alluded  to,  and  adopted  the  eenti- 
DientB  contained  in  the  pamphlet  in  ques- 
tion, upon  which  he  bestowed  great  praise. 
•This  pamphlet,  among  other  tnings,  con* 
tained  the  following  passage :  '*  As  it  is 
iropossibjie  suddenly  to  hreak  their  fetters, 
without  danger  of  (calamitous  conse- 
g^uences,  not  only  to  their  masters,  but 
themselves,  we  must  suffer  them  to  remain 
for  some  considerable  period  in  their  pre* 
a^nt  state  of  bondage.  The  most  extreme 
i|nd  abject  state  of  slavery  that  erer  der 
graded  and  cursed  mankind,  must  yet 
cpntinue  to  be  the  reproach  of  the  freest 
and  happiest  empire  that  ever  the  sun  be- 
held." He  would  ask,  whether  here  was 
not  a  distinct  avowal  of  eventual  emanci- 
pation i  Thp  pamphlet  proceeded  to 
state : — *^  The  advocates  of  a  gradual  abo- 
lition, and  the  few  yiho  refused  even  tq 
prescribe  §ny  tenq  ta  the  slave  trade,  pro- 
fessed themselves  tq  be  aa  earnest  in  their 
^esire  to  reform,  by  a|l  safe  means,  and 
ultimately  to  abqlish,  the  slavery. of  our 
colonies,  as  Mr.  Wilberforiee  himself/' 
"Here  was  eventual  emancipation  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
jintrodpced  ^he  registry  bill.  The  report 
pjooeeded  ;  *<  Nor  was  it  to  acts  of  assem- 
bly, in  any  case,  ^at  abolitionists  professed 
chiefly  to  look  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
state  of  the  slayes.!?  What  wa^  this  but  a 
contempt  of  the  colonial  authorities  {  But 
the  report  proceeded  to  state ;  f*  What 
benefit  haye  th.e  slaves  in  any  one  island 
yet  derived  from  the  abolition  acts  and 
from  the  favourable  disposition  in  the  go- 
vernment and  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  In  their  legal  condition,  certainly 
none  at  ^1.  They  are  still  the  absolute 
property  gf  their  master;  still  fed,  and 
clothed,  and  worked,  and  punished  at  his 
discretion-;  a  few  ostensible  regulationa 
excepted,  which  were  demonstrably  futile, 
and  have  confessedly  proved  to  be  useless. 
Still  this  extreme  bondage  is  hereditary 
and  perpetual;  and  still  the  slaves  are 
daily  subjected  by  law  to  hardahips  aud 
miseries,  against  which  even  the  cham- 
pions pf  t£ie  colonial  aysteqi  have  ex- 
claimed, as  cruel  and  i^edlesa  aggraya- 
tions  pf  their  lot»"  The  writer  speaks  of 
the  conduct  pf  the  colonic  gssembliea  as 
originatipg  in  **  a  perverse  ppppsidbn  to 
the  voice  of  a  Ub^ral  age»  and  in  the  con- 
tumacy of  these  petty  lawgivers  towards 
the  mother  country  wh^ch  proleclpi  ind 
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the  parKament  that  has  power  to  control 
them."  Such  was  the  statement  of  th« 
pamphlet  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  negroes,  and  the  conduct  of  the  colonial 
assemblies.  Could  this  fail  to  produce 
discontent  and  contempt  in  the  minda  of 
the  negroes  ?  But  it  was  found  neceasarj 
that  it  should  'touch  upon  reiigiooa  In- 
struction, and  thus  it  introduced  that  sub* 
ject :  **  In  some  of  our  colonies,  at  leaat^ 
and  Jamaica  in  particular,  laws  have  beea 
passed  opposing  positive  prohibitiona  to 
the  only  attaini^le  means  of  religioua  in- 
struction and  worship;  and  though  the 
royal  negative  has  been  properly  applied 
as  ofken  as  such  acts  of  assembly  have  been 
transmitted  for  his  majesty's  allowancef 
this  temporary  operation  and  renewal, 
aided  by  means  of  persecution,  which  have 
been  craftily  resorted  to  under  other,  and 
still  subsisting  laws,  have  very  materially 
checked  the  charitable  zeal  of  those  who 
would  have  communicated  freely  the  be- 
neficent light  of  the  gospel  to  the  poor 
pagan  bondsmen  of  our  colonies."  The 
report  continues :  '*  It  is  absolutely  necesr 
si^ry,  unless  negro  slavery  is  to  be  eternal, 
that  those  who  legislate  for  the  British 
West  Indies,  should  soon  come  to  a  ri^ht 
conclusion  on  this  important  point ;  to  which 
end,  no  more  is  wanting  than  that  thev 
should  not  take  their  opinions  from  the  fool- 
ish prejudices  and  noisy  clamours  of  a  amall 
self-interested  colonial  minority,  but  from 
the  clear  voice  of  reason  and  experience.'* 
And  it  mentions,  **  The  interesting  hope 
that  thip  opprobrious  slavery  will  be  hence* 
forth  so  mitigated  in  practice,  as  to  pre- 
pare the  mean^  of  its  future  extinction. 
That  this  measure  is  clearly  within  the 
constitutional  authority  of  parliament; 
that  it  may  most  conveniently  be  taken  by 
that  authority ;   and  that  it  neither  will, 

nor  effectually  con,  proceed  from  any 
other.'? 

Was  it  possible  that  these  passages,  or 
sentiments  similar  to  them,  could  arrive 
at  the  minds  of  the  negroes  without  pro- 
ducing 9uch  effects  as  tho^  which  had 
happened  in  the  colonies  i  It  wag  not  hia 
purpose  tp  advert  to  the  numerous  publi- 
cations  of  a  similar  or  a  worse  tendency 
which  had  appeared  on  the  subject;  bur 
there  was  one  which  be  could  not  omit  te 
no^ce,  because  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  sanctioned  apd  supported  by 
many  of  those  gentiempn  with  whom  the 
registry  bill  bad  originated.  In  the 
«  Christian  Observer**  of  January  laet, 
publisbcjdjuft  about  the  time  of  tbe  meefii^ 
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of  iMMUamentt  io  a  revitir  of  the  report  of 
tlie  African  inttitution^  retpecting  tne  re- 
gistry billy  were  containea  the  following 
dkristian  patsages :  **  But  the  danger^  we 
aie  told  is  from  Jamaica.  There  is  to  be 
ibund  there  a  formidable  population, 
powerful,  and,  as  the  resolntions  of  this 
assembly  thow,  resolute,  to-resist.  Strange, 
indeed,  is  the  eArontery  of  such  a  declara- 
Uoo!  In  that  island  there  are  319,912 
slaves,  and  about  12,000  white  inhabi- 
tants, men,  women,  and  children.  The 
whole  military  force  which  they  could 
possibly  raise,  would  not  amount  to  2,000 
men.  Is  such  a  punj  multitude  to  inti- 
midate this  great  nation'from  the  pursuit  of 
any  fit  and  laudable  design?  or,  if  they 
bad  the  ludicrous  daring  to  make  the  at- 
Sempt,  would  their  bondsmen  lose  so  fair  an 
occasion  of  breaking  their  galling  chains  ? 
la  It  from  Jamaica,  whose  slave-masters, 
but  for  our  daily  protection*  would  have 
the  knife  at  their  throats  to-morrow,  that 
we  are  seriously  4o  dread  resistance  V* 
And  further,  **  We  may  turn  away  oar 
eyes  from  these  scenes  of  slavery  and  op- 
pression. But  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient 
rests  upon  them.  In  this  day  of  our  glory, 
they  are  a  stain  on  our  welMamed  fame. 
In  this  day  of  religious  zeal,  they  degrade 
MS  from  the  high  station  of  the  patrons 
and  benefactors  of  mankind.  A  refor- 
mation, radical  and  eftctive,  in  the  whole 
of  our  colonial  system  most  be  made,  or 
the  day  of  retribution  is  not,  cannot  be, 
vemote.  Even  now  a  negro  empire  is  ris- 
ing in  the  Cbaribbean  seas,  in  fearful 
alfengtb  and  energy.  The  slave-drivers 
of  Jamaica  may  yet  stmt  their  hour  as  le- 
gislators, and  publish  their  childish  boasts 
of  independence ;  but  they  have,  in  King 
Christophe,  and  President  Petion,  near 
neighbours,  who  may,  ere  long,  if  they 
hcM  not  the  calls  of  mercy  and  justice, 
address  these  blusterersin  a  style  yet  more 
peremptory  than  their  own.''  Mr.  P.  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  of  the  House,  whether 
it  was  not  obvious^  that  nothing  more  was 
necessary  to  produce  what  had  happened 
io  the  West  Indies,  than  that  the  princi* 
pies  and  opinions  contained  in  the  books 
which  lie  had  read,  should  be  generally 
dUffiised  ?  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
report,  and  the  part  of  the  «<  Christian 
Observer"  which  contained  the  review  of 
ity  had  been  gratuitously  delivered  to  al- 
nsoat  every  member  of  both  Houses,  and  to 
others;  and  he  would  leave  the  House  to 
ibrm  ita  ownopinion  ot  the  source  from 
v^tifih  aochgntaicottsdislribotioDprooeed- 


ed  when  he  should  have  read  the  following 
extract  from  a  report  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion lately  published,  and  describing  the 
proceedings  of  that  body  during  the  rear 
recently  elapsed;^**  The  situation  of^the 
slaves  and  coloured  population  in  our 
West  India  blands,  has  been  a  subject  of 
constant  and  increasing  solicitude  with 
the  institution ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  appropriate  part  of  its  funds  to 
the  encouragement  of  publications  calcu- 
lated to  prove  to  the  planter,  that  hb  own 
permanent  interests  are  identified  with 
the  good  treatment  and  comfort  of  his 
slave.  The  institution  hasanxiously  watched' 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  suggesting 
measures,  which  should  tend  to  ameliorate 
the  condition,  and  raise  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  these  despised  and  oppressed  fel- 
low-men ;  and  is  aetermined  to  persevere, 
until  the  general  feeling  of  the  public  shall 
graduidly  overcome  those  deep-rooted 
prejudices  and  mistaken  views,  which  have 
been  so  long  opposed  to  the  happiness  and 
rights  of  the  enslaved  Africans  and  people 
ofcolour  in  those  colonies." 

But  we  are  told,  that  this  feeling  in  the 
colonies,  arises  from  a  delusion,  and  ^at 
this  delusion  has  been  produced  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies.  As 
to  theconductofthe inhabitants  of  thecolo- 
nies,  he  would  ask,  whether  under  similar 
circumatances,  persons  here  would  have  act 
ed  otherwise?  They  had  adopted  parochial 
or  county  meetings,  their  only  constitu- 
tional mode  of  expressing  their  sentiments, 
and  they  had  declared  their  opinion  of  the 
registry  bill  as  they  reallv  felt  it.  Would 
not  the  same  have  been  done  in  this  coun- 
try ?  But  some  persons  may  say,  if  thej 
had  not  made  so  much  stir,  perhaps  the 
business  at  Barbadoes  might  not  have  hap- 
pened,operfaaps  not:  perhaps  it  mignc 
nave  been  postponed  a  little  longer,  been 
more  matured,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
quelled.  He  could  conceive  it  possible 
that  a  man  in  torture  might  be  told,  that 
if  he  would  be  quiet,  he  might  diminish  his 
pains,  and  that  bis  struggles  hastened  his 
destruction;  to  this  he  would  probably 
oppose,  that  his  resistance  was  the  uncon- 
trollable efibrt  of  nature  in  favour  of  life. 
Mr.  P.  said,  that  the  efforts  of  the  colo- 
nists against  the  registry  bill  had  been  the 
natural  unavoidable  exertions  in  protec- 
tion of  character,  of  property  and  oflife. 

The  boo.  gentleman  who  had  introduc- 
ed the  registry  bill,  had  thought  it  right, 
amidst  the  many  panegyrics  which  he  had 
beMwad  aposit^tocooipartitwidiwfaat 
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he  called  the  plan  of  Mr.  Burke  and  loafd 
Melville.  Mr.  P.  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Burke,  and 
the  proceediaga  of  lord  MeWille.  In  the 
jear  1792,  ^fr.  Burke,  in  a  letter  dated 
Easter  Monday  (a  day  which  would  be 
long  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Barbar 
does),  and  addressed  to  lord  Melville, 
(then  Mr.  Dundas),  submitted  to  him  a 

51au  for  the  management  of  the  West  In- 
ies,  and  which  plan  he  describes  to  be 
imperfect,  but  to  have  for  its  intent  "  the 
.disposing  the  minds  of  the  objects  to  re- 
c^eiviog  it  without  danger  to  themselves  or 
4o  us*"  The  plan  began  by  the  regula* 
tion  of  punishment,  recommending  for 
that  purpose  (what  Mr.  P.  sincerely  be- 
lieved would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
planters  of  the  present  day),  an  increase 
of  labour,  and  a  decrease  of  allowance,-— 
it  authorized  the  infliction  of  a  certain 
number  of  blows  or  stripes  without  the  in- 
terference of  a  justice  of  peace,  which  it 
otherwise  rendered  neceasary,— it  created 
a  protector  upon  the  spot,  in  the  person 
of  the  attorney-general  of  the  island,  a 
nan  conversant  with  its  laws,  and  not  a 
person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  —-it  in- 
terposed the  decision  of  a  jury  to  decide 
between  master  and  slave, — ^it  levied  no 
fees— it  contemplated  compensation  in 
certain  casea  of  deprivation  of  property,*- 
it  made  manumission  the  reward  of  merit 
alone,  and  not  the  consequence  of  fortui- 
tous omisfiionSt  or  errors  of  description ; 
and  so  far  did  it  carry  this  principle,  that 
it  actually  punished  crime  by  a  forfeiture 
of  freedom,  and  a  return  to  slavery, — it 
authorized  the  protector  of  the  slaves  to 
appoint  inspectors  to  look  at  the  condition 
and  comfort  of  the  negroes,  but  it  tookes^ 
pecial  care  to  enjoin  wat  such  inspectors 
should  be  directed  to  '<  discharge  their 
trust  in  a  manner  least  likely  to  excite 
any  unreasonable  hopes  in  the  negroes,  or 
to  weaken  the  proper  authority  of  the 
overseer.''  Such  were  some  of  the  provi- 
sions and  principles  in  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Burke.  Mr.  P.  would  appeal  to  the  House 
whether  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  his  bill, 
bad  borrowed  any  one  of  the  principles  of 
that  plan,  except  the  principle  which  it 
seemed  to  imply,  of  internal  interference 
with  the  colonies,  which  principle,  the  plan 
not  having  been  proceeded  upon,  could 
never  have  come  into  discussion.  But  he 
(Mr.  p.)  would  tell  the  hon.  gentleman 
of  a  measure  of  Mr.  Burka's  which  had 
been  acted  upooi  and  which  his  registry 
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hill  directly  went  to  violate.  It  consisted 
with  Mr.  P.'a  knowledge,  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  might  easily  ascertain  the  fact^ 
that  when  the  act  of  the  18th  of  his  pre- 
sent  majesty's  reign  (chap,  xii.)  waa  in* 
troduced  into  parliament,  with  a  view  to 
define  what  would  be  the  control  of  the 
parliament  of  this  isountry  over  the  cole- 
nies  in  respect  to  taxation,  and  in  which 
bill  it  was  declared,  **  That  the  king  and 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not  im*. 
pose  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment  whatso* 
ever,  payable  in  any  of  his  majesty's  colo* 
nies,  in  North  America  or  the  West  Indies^ 
except  such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient 
to  impose  for  the  regulation  of  com* 
merce ;"  Mr.  Burke  was  the  person,  aC 
whose  instance  the  provisions  of  the  act 
were  extended  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
those  pledges  given  which  nobody  could 
jdoubt  to  be  completely  violated  by  there* 
gistry  bill;  but  the  plan  of  Mr,  Burka 
was  after  all,  inchoate,  and  never  fuUj 
jdiscussed ;  and  what  was  the  conduct  of 
lord  Melville,  to  whose  judgment  this  plan 
was  submitted  ?  Did  he  adopt  it?  On 
the  contrary,  at  the  conclusion  of  thm 
Easter  recess,  in  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  sent  to  him,  lord  Melville  himself 
submitted  a  proposal  to  parliament,  con* 
taining  certain  regulations  respecting  the 
slave  trade,  seeming  to  contemplate  com* 
pensation  for  losses  occasioned  by  the  di- 
minution of  that  trade,  and  concluding  with 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  in  the  following 
words ;-— '<  That  this  House  would  enter 
into  such  measures  with  additional  satis* 
faction,  from  the  hope  and  persuasion  that 
his  majesty  will  be  enabled,  by  the  pru^ 
dence  and  wisdom  of  the  respective  colo* 
nial  legislatures,  to  adopt  such  regulatione 
within  the  several  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  may  (by  certain  means)  con* 
tribute  to  the  security,  tranquillity,  and 
permanent  prosperity  of  those  valuable 
possessions: — that  considering  the  parti* 
cular  regulations  which  may  be  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  to  be  the  proper  province 
of  the  colonial  legislatures,  the  House 
had  not  thought  it  proper  to  make  them 
the  subject  of  its  deliberations:  but  if 
any  circumstances  should  arise,  in  which 
our  co-operation  and  assistance  should  be' 
wanting  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  afibrd  it."  In  the  de« 
bate  which  followed  this  proposition,  and 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House,  a  greaS 
man,  whose  authority  nobody  could  he- 
sitate to  reject,  and  who  took  thc(  oppc« 
site  side  of  the  question  (Mr.  Fox),  ie 
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refiorted  to  have  approved  of  the  address 
in  some  paru,  and  to  have  added,  that 
<'asto  the  idea  of  meddling  with  internal 
regulations  in  the  islands,  he  thought  that 
an  affair  io  which  there  might  be  some 
little  danger,  and  from  which  no  adequate 
d^ee  of  good  was  likely  to  arise/'  It 
>Q>ght»  perhaps,  after  hearing  the  opinion 
of  such  men  upon  the  subject  of  legislating 
for  the  colonies,— it  might  be  agreeable 
10  the  House  to  hear  the  opinion  of  a 
nan  do  less  eminent  (the  late  Mr.  Pitt), 
expressed  upon  the  same  subject,  but  on 
another  occasion.  In  the  year  ]  796,  upon 
a  motion  of  sir  Phillip  Francis,  having  the 
efiect  of  legislating  internally  for  the  West 
Indies,  in  favour  of  the  slaves,  Mr.  Pitt 
is  reported  to  have  said,  that  *<  he  was 
clean  J  against  passing  any  law  in  a  Bri- 
tish parliament,  that  would  have  in  its 
operation  a  local  application  to  every  es- 
tate in  die  West  Indies*  He  cautioned 
tiie  House  against  stirring  a  question  of 
such  a  delicate  nature.  The  House  had 
felin€|uished  the  power  of  making  any  al- 
teration with  respect  to  the  property  of 
the  negroes;  it  had  given  out  of  its  hand 
the  power  of  taxation  ia  the  colonies: 
therefore,  if  the  stirring  of  any  ques- 
tion was  more  dangerous  and  hasardous 
than  another,  it  was  that  to  which  he  now 
adverted." 
Before  he  proceeded  further,  Mr.  Pall- 
said,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  advert  to 


what  had  been  remarked  by  the  hon. 
member  on  the  subject  of  the  Jamaica 
Report,  upon  which  he  seemed  to  found 
a  suspicion  that  there  had  been  a  conside- 
rable importation  of  negroes  into  that 
island,  especially  in  the  year  1810.  With 
the  exception  of  the  suspicion  which  thus 
attached  to  Jamaica,  he  was  happy  to 
find  that  the  hon.  gentlemrin  had  not  been 
able  to  adduce  one  single  instance  of  a 
violation  of  the  abolition  act  on  the  part 
of  the  colonies ;  and  he  trusted  that  what 
bad  appeared  to  want  explanation  in  the 

Sopulation  return  annexed  to  the  Jamaica 
Leport,  would  receive  such  explanation, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  even  the  hon.  gentle- 
man himself.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  look  at  the  popula- 
tion return  of  the  year  1807,  amounting 
to  S19,S5I,  and  that  of  the  year  1811, 
aaaounting  to  326,850,  he  would  find  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  7,479 ;  but  he 
would  also  find,  that  there  had  been  an 
intermediate  legal  importation  (beyond 
the  number  exported)  of  18,982,  making 
m  acmal  laaS|  during  thoao  yoara,  of 


11,503  negroes,  equal  to  the  annual  ave- 
rage loss ;  without  taking  into  the  calcu- 
lation an  accession  of  numbers  under  a 
clause  in  the  poll-tax  laws,  which  be 
should  presently  mention.  But  the  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  by  his  gesture  to  imply 
that  this  explanation  would  not  do — he 
must  have  comparisons,  not  between  dis- 
tant years,  but  between  consecutive  years* 
Promsing  a  great  degree  of  incompe* 
tency,  Mr.  Paumer  would  venture  to  at- 
tempt to  give  the  hon.  gentleman  even 
such  an  explanation  :•— the  returns  were 
stated  by  the  assembly  to  be  incorrect — if 
they  were  correct,  there  must  have  been 
an  illicit  importation  into  Jamaica,  in  the 
year  1810,  of  no  less  than  13,147  ne- 
groes. Was  the  House  prepared  to  be- 
lieve this  ?  A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  the 
hon.  member,  had  written  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  of  the  registry  bill,  in  which 
there  had  appeared  precisely  the  same 
reasoning  upon  this  subject  as  that  which 
had  been  used  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 
The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  seemed  to 
have  looked  with  great  industry  into  the 
passing  of  the  poll-tax  laws,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  he  had  overlooked  one  of  the  usual 
provisions  in  these  laws,  which  might  be 
very  material  to  the  present  point.  The 
provision  to  which  he  alluded  was  a  clause 
to  the  following  effect:^***  Provided  al- 
ways, that  this  act  shall  not  extend  to 
any  new  settlers  in  the  country  parts  of 
this  island,  whose  negroes  or  other  slaves 
do  not  exceed  the  number  of  ten.  Pro- 
vided also,  that  such  exemption  shall  not 
extend  to  such  settlers  after  the  first  three 
years  of  such  their  settlements  in  the 
country  parts  of  any  of  the  parishes  of 
this  island.'*  Now  if  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  look  at  the  return  for  the  year 

1807,  annexed  to  the  Jamaica  Report,  be 
would  find  it  to  be  319,351 ;  in  1808  it 
was  323,827.  Was  it  possible  to  believe 
that  this  increase  of  4,476  could  have 
comprehended  the  importation  wbidi  took 
place  in  1807  of  15,927  (above  the  ex- 
port), without  taking  intd  calculation  the 
negroes  which  had  been  kept  unretumed 
under  the  clause  in  the  poll-tax  law  of 
the  third  preceding  year  ?  So  the  return 
of  1809  was  323,714,  a  decrease  upon 

1808,  of  1  IS  negroes !  Could  any  person 
believe  that  this  return  could  comprehend 
the  import  of  1807,  of  15,927:  and  the 
ftirther  import  of  1808,  of  3,055  (beyond 
the  export),  with  those  which  would  also 
come  in  ot  a  third  preceding  year  under 

.  the  daose  in  the  poll-tax  law  abore  ched  t 
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In  1810  there  was  no  poll-tax ;  and  the 
return  appears  incorrect  upon  the  face  of 
it,  as  it  naturally  would  be.    In  1811 
comes  this  enormous  addition  of  1S,147» 
upon  1810;  or,  if  that  year  was  incorrect, 
an  addition  of  3,116,  upon  1809.    Now, 
he  would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  to  l«ok 
at  the  great  importation  of  1807  (a  great 
part  of  whicli  must  have  been  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  year),  and  the  great  im- 
portation of  1808,  and  to  say  whether  it 
was  too  much  to  believe,  that  those  being 
the  very  last  importations  before  the  abo- 
lition act,  every  overseer,  tradesman,  or 
new  settler  of  any  description,  who  could 
acquire  a  few  hundred  pounds,  or  a  little 
credit,  would  make  the  most  of  the  last 
opportunity,  and  endeavour  to  buy  a  few 
negroes,  and  avail  himself  of  the  clause  in 
the  poll-tax  law,  to  keep  back  their  re- 
turn for  taxation  I  If  that  were  the  case, 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  large  import  in 
the  end  of  1807  and  beginning  of  1808, 
and  which  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted 
for,  would  not  be  liaMe  to  return  until  the 
middle  of  1810,  and  consequently,  the 
March   return   of  1811.     Those,    Mr. 
Pallmer  was  sensible,  were  not  the  only 
explanations  which  could  be  given;  but 
he  was  content  to  leave  it  to  the  House 
to  determine,  whether  they  would  pre- 
aume,  even  upon  the  imperfect  statement 
which  he  had  offered,  added  to  the  many 
other  proofs   of  non-importation  which 
had  been  furnished,  that  no  violation  of 
the  abolition  act  had  taken  place  in  Ja- 
maica ;  or  whether  they  would  presume, 
that  upon  the  terror  of  the  motion  for  an 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  felony  act, 
vessels  had  instantly  been  taken  up,  and 
dispatched  to  the  coast  of  Afriea,  and  an 
importation  been  made  into  Jamaica,  of 
sot  less  than  13,14>7  in  one  case,  and 
3,116  in  another,  without  its  being  in  the 
power  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  produce 
proof,  however  industriously  sought  for, 
of  the  importation  of  one  single  negro. 

Delusion  had  been  much  complained 
of  on  both  side»  of  this  question ;  but  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  beg  the  House  to  exa- 
mine the  details  of  the  registry  bill,  about 
which  they  had  heard  so  much,  and  to 
say  whether  it  was  not  in  itself  a  very 
great  delusion.  Under  the  profession  of 
preventing  illicit  importation  of  negroes, 
—under  the  name  and  appearance  of  a 
aimple  registration  of  property— what  was 
it?  He  begged  to  disclaim  all  intention  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  gentleman 
who  introduced,  or  of  thoie  who  supported 
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that  bill ;  but  a  sense  of  public  ivty  and 
of  public  danger  required  that  he  raould 
speak    of   the    bill    itself   in    language 
which  he  thought    it   required.    If  may 
proof  were  wanting  of  the  incompetency 
of  persons  in  this  country  to  legislate  for 
the  colonies,  he  contended  that  mch  proof 
would  be  abundantly  furnished  by  the  re- 
gistry bill.    Whatever  equivocations  might 
have  been  u^ed  with  ref^pect  to  its  pre- 
amble, connecting  it  with  what  was  writtenf 
and  said  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  ic 
was  impossible  not  to  consider  that  it  con- 
templated  an    existing    illicit    traffic    in 
slaves.     As  such,  he  considered  that  its 
preamble  was   not  founded   in  fact— he 
considered  that  every  enactment  was  in- 
justice ;  that  its  whole  scope  and  effect  was 
the  confiscation  of  private  property,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  public  tranquillity  of 
the  islands.    It  had  the  singular  infelicity 
at  once  to  deepen    the  debasement   of 
slavery,  and  to  convert  freedom  itself  into 
a  curse.    The  faithful  slave,  without  ex-' 
ception  of  age  or  sex,  was  exposed  by  it 
to  personal  public  periodical  examins^ion 
of  every  **  bodily  singularity,  defect,  or 
deformity''  (to  use  the  words  of  the  bill), 
whilst  the  unfaithful  and  disobedient  slave 
escaped  into  a  freedom,  for  which  he  wta 
neither  prepared  nor  qualified,  and  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  burthen  to  himself» 
and  a  pest  to  society.    It  took  away  the 
protection  which  the  law  had  thrown  round 
age  and  infirmity,  and  helped  to  cast  them 
upon  the  mercy  of  a  community,  which 
the  supporters  of  the  bill  described   as 
neglecting  the  duties  of  mercy,  when  they 
were  enjoined  by  law.    To  give  effect  to 
the  abolition,  by  guarding  agamst  a  supply 
of  slaves  from  abroad,  the  bill  itself  pro« 
duced  a  powerfully  operating  cause  to 
diminish  the  number  of  slaves  at  present 
in  the  colonies— to  guard  against  crime,  it 
imposed  grievous  duties  and  heavy  ex- 
penses upon  persons  confessedly  innocent, 
and  even  upon  persons  incapable  of  com' 
mitting  the  crime.    In  a  word,  if  he  could 
have  conceived  it  possible  that  a  person 
could  be  so  base,  as  to  have  endeavoured 
to  frame  a  measure,  by  which  K  sort  of 
deceptions  emancipation  could  have  been 
accomplished,  in  a  manner  which  would 
avoid  all  the  points  of  compensation  and' 
inconvenience  connected  with  that  mea- 
sure, and  which  could  hold  out  to  the* 
slaves  a  motive,  and  a  means,  for  acbom*^ 
plishing  the  object  themselves,  he  thought 
such  person  could  not  have  framed  a  more^ 
effisctiye  instrament  for  these  pttvpese». 
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IliiD  die  leybtry  b31.  Such  was  an  im* 
perfect  oudioe  of  what  the  bill  appeared 
to  him  to  have  bees.  He  would  leave  the 
House  to  judge  whether  it  was  in  itself  a 
delusion,  or  was  calculated  to  delude 
othen. 

Uofortooately  for  those  who  took  the 
view  which  he  did  of  this  subject*  it  bap- 
peoed  that  they  had  to  contend  against 
the  influence  of  feeling,  as  well  as  against 
the  force  of  reasoning;  and  they  bad  to 
rsqutre  of  those  at  whose  hands  they 
asked  for  justice,  the  patient  and  tedious 
duty  of  disengaging  the  subject  from 
questions  which  appeared  to  belong,  but 
which  did  not  properly  belong  to  it*  He 
BBOst  beg  the  House  to  consider,  that  In 
discussing  these  subjects,  they  were  not 
to  decide  whether  the  abolition  of  the 
alave  trade  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  en- 
forced. They  were  not  to  decide  whether 
slavery  was,  or  was  not  an  evil,  or  ought, 
or  ought  not  to  exist*  The  abolition  law 
was  a  law  of  the  land,  and  ought  to  be 
•obeyed*  It  was  founded  on  justice  and 
kumanitv,  and  ought  to  be  completely  and 
cheerfully  observed,  and  he  believed  most 
sincerely  that  it  had  been  so.  Slavery 
was  a  subject  of  more  difficult  definition, 
and  with  respect  to  which  there  were 
some  points  which  the  House  could  not 
overlook— it  existed  under  the  encourage^ 
ment  aod  faith  of  the  government  and  par- 
liament of  this  country;  from  them  Bri* 
tish  subjects  had  purchased  that  system— 
what  they  had  bought  could  not  be  taken 
from  them  without  a  full  compeasatiiKi ; 
nor  could  it  be  altered  or  depreciatedy 
without  such  compensation,  or  an  absolute 
necessity*  Humanity  and  justice,  aod 
ever^  natural  and  moral  feeling,  required 
that  it  should  be  mitigated,  soothed,  and 
comforted  in  every  possible  way*  No 
nan  could  Isneot  more  than  he  did,  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  any  Jiape— it  was 
a  sore  part  of  our  system,  and  the  fre- 
quent handling  of  it  served  to  irritate,  but 
sot  to  cure  it :  the  fretful  mter-meddlings 
with  it  by  persons  in  this  country,  ooJy 
served  to  make  it  worse ;  its  abrupt  re- 
moval would  be  injustice  to  one  set  of 
persons,  whilst  it  would  not  be  humanity 
to  others;  to  hold  out  false  hopes,  only 
aerved  to  substitute  discontent  and  mutual 
suspicion,  where  a  degree  of  content  and 
ooimdence  did  oertamly  prevail*  The 
tme  questions  which  the  Houm  would 
have  to  apply  to  these  subjects,  would  be, 
whether  the  ooloaies  had,  or  Imd  not,  in- 
fringed  the  laws  passed  In  this  Gountry 
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relative  to  the  slave  trade?  and  whether 
they  were,  or  were  not,  of  themselves  cono- 
potent  and  willing  to  guard  against  any 
danger  of  future  violations  of  the  abolition 
act,  which  might  arise  out  of  new  circum- 
stances,  and  to  make  all  necessary  im- 
provements in  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
groes ?  He  hoped,  that  until  those  ques- 
tions were  clearlv  decided  in  the  negative^ 
the  House  would  think  that  it  could  not 
interfere  without  extreme  injustice,  and 
danger*  When  he  said  injustice,  he  did 
not  mean  to  raise  any  question  about  the 
limits  of  jurisdiction  between  the  colonial 
legislatures  and  that  of  this  country*  It 
was  sufficient  for  his  purpose  to  contend, 
that  let  what  was  called  internal  legisla- 
tion be  only  an  indulgence  to  the  colonies, 
there  was  nothing  to  justify  their  being 
deprived  of  it ;  and  as  to  the  extreme 
danger  oi'  doing  it,  the  House,  he  be«» 
lieved,  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  Hf 
proob  had  not  unhappilv  established  tne 
fact),  that  nothing  but  danger  could  re- 
sult from  a  system  which  should  give  the 
negroes  in  the  colonies  to  know,  that  iUe 
acu  of  rigour  and  restriction  under  whidi 
thev  labour,  have  been  passed  by  the  colo« 
nial  assemblies ;  but  that  they  mav  look 
for  acts  of  grace  aod  kindness  to  a  bigher 
and  superior  authority* 

Mr.  P.  said,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oftr 
to  the  House  his  solemn  assurance,  that 
the  colonies  of  this  country  were  at  pr^ 
sent  in  a  state  of  great  danger;  andthou^ 
he  could  expect  to  do  no  more  than  warn  it 
of  this  circumstance,  he  ventured  to  say, 
it  would  do  well  to  inquire  a  little  into  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  from  those  who 
are  able  to  give  particular  information 
upon  it.  The  House  had  not  far  to  look 
back  into  Eoglidi  bistorv,  for  a  practical 
proof  of  the  evils  which  arise  from  the 
neglect  of  such  caution*  Whatever  com* 
fort  philosophical  politicians  might  offer  to 
Great  Britain  for  the  loss  of  her  continental 
colonies,  by  reasonings  upon  their  inutility 
to  her,  he  believed  no  man  was  mad 
enough  at  this  day,  to  wish  for  the  loss  of 
omr  colonies  in  the  West  Indies ;  no 
Englishman  could  dwell  with  pleasufw 
upon  the  page  of  our  history  which  re- 
corded the  events  of  our  American  contest* 
If  he  were  asked  what  caused  the  fatal 
loss  of  our  continental  colonies,  he  would 
say,  not  the  stamp  act,  or  any  other  ob« 
noxious  parliamentary  enactment,  for  that 
could  have  been  repcMed  in  due  time ;  he 
would  say,  not  an  overweening  desire  of 
indepen<leiice  on  the  part  of  the  eoloaiesn 
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for  frequent  opportunities  offered  of  a  re- 
turn to  allegiance  and  affection;  but  be 
would  maintain,  that  it  was  a  pertinacious 
disregard  of  the  frequent  and  solemn 
warnmgs  of  local  experience — a  studied 
contempt  for  the  colonial  authorities;-* 
a  line  of  conduct,  which  seemed  as  if  it 
considered  that  power  was  right,  and  that 
inclination  alone  could  constitute  expe- 
diency. 

He  was  very  sorry  to  perceive  in  the 
discussion  of  tliese   questions,  that   the 
colonial  assemblies  had  been   treated  in 
many  instances  with  suspicion,  and  in  many 
with  contempt.     To  that  sort  of  conduct, 
and  to  those  who  adopt  it,  he  would  op- 
pose the  good  taste  and  good  sense  of,  he 
believed,  a  large  majority  of  this  nation. 
He  would  ask  persons,   what  they  had 
seen  in  those  who  are  connected  with  the 
colonies,  or  in  the  public  documents  Which 
have  been  received  from  thence,  what  they 
had  heard  uf  the  people  in  the  colonies, 
from  those  who  have  visited  them,  to  in- 
duce them  to  think  that  the  colonial  autho- 
rities are  no  longer  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed, 
and  which  he  would  maintain  they  had 
employed,    not  less   for   the  advantage 
of    this    cpuntty  '  than    of  their   own  ? 
He  believed  that  a  great  majority  of  this 
nation  was  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the 
colonies;    that  it  knew  and  appreciated 
their  importance  ;   that  it  was  ready  cor- 
dially to  concur  in  those  sentiments  of 
conciliation    and    confidence  which    his 
majesty's  government,  in  a  spirit  not  less 
of  wisdom  than  of  justice,  was  disposed  to 
use  towards  the  colonies,  and  which  he 
was  sure  thev  would  not  abuse.     During 
the  long  and  difficult  struggle  through 
which  this  country  had  lately  passed,  no 
part    of    her    dominions    partook    more 
largely  of  her  privations,  and  her  sufier- 
ings,  than  her  colonies ;   none  followed 
her  fortunes  more  loyally,  or  more  use- 
fully ;   they  did  not  deserve  to  be  treated 
witn  contumely  and  contempt. 

Before  he  concluded,  he  would  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  address  one  word  to  the 
hoD.  gentleman  who  was  the  principal 
mover  in  the  measures  to  which  he  bad  so 
often  had  occasion  to  advert.  He  sup- 
posed he  was  not  aware,  perhaps  he  would 
not  readily  believe,  that  there  was  in  this 
country,  and  also  in  the  colonies,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  persons  anxiously  de- 
sirous to  accelerate^  by  every  means  in 
'  tlieir  power,  the  progress  of  the  religious 
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and  moral  improvement  of  the  negroes.   It 
was  worth  the  while  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment, and  the  extent  to  which  it  applied ; 
for  if  it  were  true,  it  could  not  fail  to  oc- 
cur to  him  how  much  it  must  conduce  to 
the  attainment  of  the  great  objects  he  pro- 
fessed to  seek,  to  procure  the  co-operation 
and  concurrence  of  those  persons ;   how 
much  it  must  tend  to  retard  and  defeat 
the  attainment  of  his  objects,  to  disgust  or 
alarm  them.     Prudent  men  would  be  un- 
willing to  open  the  door  of  reform,  while 
they  saw  there  were  persons  ready  to  rush 
in,  who,  without  skill,  without  experience, 
against  every  remonstrance  from  the  voice 
of  local  knowledge,    would  proceed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  wildest  schemes  of 
improvement.     Practical    and   beneficial 
retormation   could    best,   he  would  say^, 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
those  who  had  to  carry  it  into  effect     It 
did  not  require  much  knowledge  of  man* 
kind  to  be  convineed,  that  a  code,  although 
somewhat  defective,  if  zealously  exeeutea, 
was  more  likely  to  be  useful,  than  the 
most  complete  code  which  could  be  d^ 
vised,  forced  upon  l^ose  who  were  to  be 
the  unwilling  instruments '  of  its  execu- 
tion. * 

One  consideration  he  was  anxious  to 
submit  to  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
House.  What  had  happened  in  the  island 
of  Barbadoes,  had  taken  place  in  a  coun- 
try level,  unwooded,  without  local  fiut* 
nesses,  a  military  station,  and  where  there 
was  a  population  of  white  and  black  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  four;  the  very  re- 
verse he  stated  to  be  the  case  in  our  larger 
West  India  islands,  and  the  average  pro- 
proportion  of  population  throughout  thrm 
was  not  more  than  one  to  ten.  The  hisi> 
tory  of  a  once  great  and  fiourishing  French 
colony  had  often  been  alluded  to  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject.  In  his  oninioo, 
it  was  impossible  to  allude  too  often  to 
that  awful  and  useful  lesson.  If  tbepe 
were  any  one  point  amidst  the  many  which 
arose  out  of  this  question,  upon  which 
there  coilld  hardly  be  a  difierenee  of  opiw 
nion ;  but  upon  which,  if  there  were  a 
doubt,  it  could  be  removed  by  referring  to 
every  person  who  had  visited  those  coui^ 
tries,  and  seen  their  nature— every  go- 
vernor, and  every  naval  and  military 
commander-^it  was  this— that  if  it  should 
unfortunately  happen  that  the  agiution 
and  discussion  of  these  subjects  In  this 
country,  should  produce  in  the  West  India 
colonies,  a  spirii  of  Insubordinotion  and 
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of  iosurrecttoni  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  force,  moral  or  military, 
which  this  country  could  apply  to  that 
apirity  either  to  control  or  subdue  it. 

In  coocluaioo,  he  had  only  to  repeat, 
that  desirous  as  he  had  expressed  liimself 
to  be  for  the  House  to  receive  the  full&st 
information  upon  the  important  subject  of 
the  West  India  colonies,  he  did  conceive 
that  the  House  had,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, a  prior  duty  to  perform — that 
of  dispclIioK  the  delusion  and  quieting  the 
agitation  which  prevailed  in  those  colo- 
nies.   Conceiving  that  this  was  essentially 
necessary,  and  that  it  was  at  the  same  lime 
tiseful  and  expedient  to'call  upon  the  co- 
lonial authorities,  to  take  all  practicable 
measures  for  the  benefit  and  improvement 
of  the  negroes,  he  sliould  venture  to  move 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  to  the  following  effect:— To 
leave  out  all  the  words  of  the  motion  of 
the  bon.  gentleman  which  followed  the 
word    *'  That,"    and    to   substitute    the 
words  following  :«-*<  That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  prayiug  that  he  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  cause  communi- 
cations to  be  made  to  the  governors  of  the 
several  islands  in  the  \Vest  Indies,  signi* 
fy ing  his  royal  highness's  pleasure  that 
they  do  take  immediate  measures  to  pro- 
claim, throughout  the  colonies  which  they 
respectively  govern,  his  royal  highness's 
bignest  displeasure  at  the  daring  insurrec- 
tion which  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
island  of  Barbadoes;  to  declare,  in  the 
most  public  manner,  his  royal  highness's 
Gonoern  and  surprise  at  the  false  and  mis- 
chievous opinion  which  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  some  of  the  British  colonies, 
that  either  his  royal  highness,  or  the  Bri« 
tish  parliament,  had  sent  out  orders  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  ;    and 
humbly  to  request  his  royal  highness,  that 
while  his  royal  highness  directs  the  most 
effectual  measures  to  be  adopted  for  dis- 
countenancing these  unfounded  and  danger- 
ous impressions,  his  royal  highness  would 
also  be  graciously  pleased  to  recommend, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  to  the  local  autho- 
rities in  the  respective  colonies,  to  carry 
into  efiect  every  measure  which  may  tend 
to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement, as  well  as  the  comfort  and 
Lappiness  of  the  negroes/' 

Mr.  Watson  Ta^/^  seconded  the  amend- 
ment He  said,  he  had  attended  to  all  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
apoken  of  Uie  degraded  atatc  of  the  ne- 


groes. He  disagreed  with  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  thought  that  the  late  calami- 
tous events  were  not  in  any  degree  con- 
nected with  the  discu6>ions  in  that  House- 
On  the  contrary  he  was  persuaded  they' 
were  to  be  attributed  to  them.  He  wished 
the  House  to  legislate  upon  this  important 
subject,  not  theoretically,  but  as  became 
practical  reformers.  I^e  was  persuadedf 
from  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  that  If 
mischief  was  not  done  by  the  agitations 
and  discussions  in  the  House  and  in  this 
country,  much  might  be  done  towards 
their  amelioration.  He  conceived  that 
the  proposed  bill  tended  to  create  a  dis- 
trust in  the  mind  of  the  negro,  by  inducing 
a  belief  that  his  master  was  indisposed  to 
do  that  which  the  legislature  wished  to  do. 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  first  had 
referred  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  at  Jamaica :  of  that  body  he 
thought  it  right  to  say,  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  persons  of  high  accomplii^hments, 
full  as  much  so  as  any  member  of  this 
House ;  but  how  was  it  possible  for  the 
colonial  assemblies  to  carry  iiito  effect  the 
measures  of  conciliation  recommended^ 
when  they  were  accused  of  falsehood,  and 
when  every  opprobrious  epithet  was  used 
to  prejudice  them  I  He  trusted  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  would  act  with  liberality, 
and  do  justice  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Barham  said :— Sir  ;  although  it  Is 
my  intention  to  vote  for  the  motion  that 
has  been  last  made,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it 
falls  short  of  what  is  called  for  by  the  oc- 
casion, and  what  the  hon.  mover  would 
have  been  supported  in  proposing,  by  the 
present  feeling  of  the  House.  Let  us  ex- 
amine what  that  occasion  is.  A  charge 
is  brought  against  the  colonies,  accusing 
them  generally  with  oppression,  cruelty, 
and  indeed  of  every  other  enormity  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable,  but  par- 
ticularly of  carrying  on  a  felonious  trade 
in  slaves,  and  a  bill  is  thereupon  brought 
in  professing  to  remedy  the  latter  evil. 
The  bill,  however,  is  not  followed  up,  and 
th«s  on  one  hand,  no  opportunity  is  afford- 
ed to  the  accused  of  vindicating  themselves, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  as  was  foreseen 
and  foretold,  the  measure  is  so  misunder- 
stood by  the  slaves,  that  it  has  caused  a 
general  ferment  among  them,  which  in 
one  island  has  broken  out  into  a  lamen- 
table insurrection- 

What,  on  such  an  occasion,  ought  to 
be  done  ?  You  ought  as  soon  as  possible 
to  do  that  by  the  accused,  which  in  com- 
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mon  justice  cannot  be  denied.  You 
ought  either  publiciv  to  retract  the  accu- 
sation, or  to  afford  tnem  a  public  judgment 
upon  it  With  regard  to  the  slaves  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost  in  tranquilliaing 
their  minds  as  fully  as  that  can  be  done. 
Now»  Sir,  the  former  of  these  objects, 
which  would  have  been  obtained,  had  the 
measure  been  brought  to  an  issue,  is  again 
deferred,  and  the  latter  will,  I  fear, 
not  be  as  completely  effective,  as  it  might 
have  been;  fori  do  not  think  that  any 
explanation  of  the  measure  which  can  be 
conveyed  to  the  slaves  will  put  their  minds 
at  rest,  as  the  information  would  that  it 
was  finally  abandoned. 

The  late  calamitous  events  have  indeed 
ifflicted,  but  not  surprised  me.  I  foretold 
them  in  this  House,  when  about  a  year 
ago,  there  being  then  some  ten  or  twelve 
members  present,    the   hon.    gentleman 
(Mr.  Wilbetforce)  thought  that  a  fit  mo- 
ment for  bringing  in  a  bill  which  was  to 
shake  the  British  West  Indian  empire  to 
its  foundation.     I    have    not  ceased  to 
repeat  this  warning  in  my  daily  conversa- 
tion with  the  members  of  this  House  ever 
since;   and  I  told  them  not   only  what 
would  happen,  but  how  it  would  happen. 
In  one  particular  indeed,  my  expectations 
have  fallen  somewhat  short  of  tne  event. 
I  hardly  looked  for  it  quite  so  soon,  for  I 
had  not  sufficiently  considered  how  admi- 
rably calculated  the  hon.  gentleman's  mode 
of  proceeding  was  to  accelerate  the  catas- 
trophe.   There  is  no  course  he  could  have 
adopted,  so  to  forward  as  well  as  to  insure 
it.    I  do  not  indeed  mean  that  my  hon. 
friend  has  intended  to  produce  these  ef- 
fects, but  1  must  deeply  condemn   him 
that  being  warned  that  such  effects  must 
follow,  he  rashly  persevered  and  does  still 
seem  to  persevere.      If  my  hon.  friend 
suspected  that  a  slave  trade  yet  lurked  in 
any  of  the  islands,  or  that  such  enormity 
could  exist  as  the  detaining  free  persons 
in  slavery,  why  did  he  not  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  fact  ?     Had  mv  hon.  friend 
done  this,  he  should  have  had  the  utmost 
assistance  from  those  who  wore  best  able 
to  assist  him,  both  to  discover  the  evil, 
9nd  if  it  were  discovered,  to  extirpate  it. 
Had  he  merely  been  apprehensive  that 
such  evil  might  arise,  he  should  have  had 
their  utmost  influence  to  obtain  in  the  co<- 
lonies  preventive  lavrs  «ven  though  such 
might  have  to  themselves  appeared  laws 
jof  supererogation. 

Sir  ;  I  have  observed  with  great  satis- 
faction, that  many  prejudices  were  wear- 
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ing  oat  on  the  side  of  Ae  West  Indisoi ; 
and  supposing  that  the  prejudices  against 
them  must  also  be  weanng  out,  I  hoped 
that  the  happy  day  was  fast  approaching 
when— theur  mutual  passions  being  cooled 
—their  great  subject  of  difference  at  an  end 
— *the  lone  contending  parties  would  disco- 
ver that  their  purpose,  now  at  least,  could 
be  but  one ;  that  self-interest  and  huma« 
nity  equally  called  on  them  to  pursue  the 
same  path,  and  aim  at  the  same  object, 
namely,  to  fit  the  slaves  gradually  for  at 
much  freedom  as  you  can,  and  to  grant 
them  as  much  freedom  as  they  can  bear. 
That  on  making  this  discovery  the  partiea 
would  shake  hands  and  j^n  in  the  same 
pursuit.    That  one  side  would  not  dkdain 
to  receive  information  from  the  other  as 
to  fiicts  and  localities,  which  they  had  the 
better  means  of  knowing,  and  that  the 
other  side  would  not  disdain  to  receive 
light,  and  advice  from  those  whose  more 
peculiar  study  and  practice  of  legislation, 
and  whose  nsore  distant,  and  therefore  in 
many  respects  more  commanding  view  of 
the  case,  must  entitle  their  opinions  tothe 
greatest  respect.    Alas !  all  this  beautiful 
prospect  has  been  destroyed  at  once,  and 
destroyed  by  a  man  who  seems  to  think 
that  calumny  and  insult  are  the  only  pro- 
per inducements  to  lead  men  to  good,  or 
to  confirm  them  in  it,  who  seems  to  think 
that  nothins  is  true  but  ^hat  goes  to  West 
Indian  condemnation,  diat  nothing  is  just 
but  what  goes  to  West  Indian  ruin,  and 
that  no  means  are  fit  for  Great  Britain  to 
employ  towards  her  colonies,  but  force 
ana  violence. 

The  consequence  has  been  such  as 
might  be  expected.  Parties  are  now 
thrown  to  an  irreconcileable  distance;  all 
the  good  that  might  have  been  obtained 
by  co-operation  is  lost  for  ever,  and  it 
would  be  expecting  too  much  from  human 
nature,  not  to  suppose  that  some  good  ob- 
jects which  might  under  other  circum- 
stances have  been  soon  attained,  will  now 
be  at  least  deferred,  because  they  have 
been  recommended  by  those  who  speak 
only  in  the  language  of  inveterate  enmity. 
Indeed,  some  improvements  which  were 
growing  daily  more  practicable,  are  now 
out  of  tne  question,  as  the  minds  of  the 
slaves  have  been  filled  with  discontent, 
and  those  of  the  masters  with  alarm.  It 
seems,  however,  that  this  discontent,  and 
the  consequent  insurrection,  whatever 
cause  they  are  to  be  imputed  to,  are  not 
to  be  imputed  to  the  registrv  bill,  or  the 
proceedings  of  those  wno  nramed  it.    is 
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this  really  to  ?  If  it  be,  mndi  ta  I  am 
sarprisedt  I  am  ac  least  equally  delighted. 
I  rejoice  junt  as  any  man  must,  who  tees 
hia  enemy  plant  himself  in  a  post  he  can 
by  no  possibility  defend,  and  from  which 
lie  cannot  easily  escape.  To  render  this 
eacape  more  dimcolt»  I  call  on  the  House 
to  remark,  that  such  is  the  position  by 
wbich  they  mean  to  abide ;  namely,  that 
the  insurrection  was  not  caused  by  the 
regbtry  bill,  or  the  proceedings  of  its  pro- 
rooters.  Sir  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  fix 
this  in  gentlemen's  minds,  because  it  ap- 
pears that  our  adversaries  are  not  disin- 
clined when  thev  find  it  convenient,  to 
alip  away,  both  from  their  engagements, 
and  their  declarations.  Of  the  former  I 
give  as  an  instance,  the  frequent,  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  recorded  engasements,  that 
were  made  before  the  abolition  passed, 
that  there  they  would  stop,  that  however 
they  might  desire  improvement,  or  even 
emancipation  (though  I  rather  think  the 
latter  was  generally  disclaimed,  as  being 
impracticable),  they  would  look  for  these 
thinffs  only  in  the  certain  effects  of  the 
abofitioD,  or  in  the  spontaneous  proceed- 
ings of  the  assemblies.  But  how  is  this 
now  explained  away  ?  Why,  in  a  way  1 
think  not  very  easy  to  have  anticipated. 
They  meant  only  that  thev  would  not  at- 
tempt emancipation  by  insurrection  ;—4i 
rare  concession,  truly,  and  which  exem- 
plifies not  amiss  the  extravagant  state  of 
their  minds.  Not  by  insurrection.  Why, 
who  supposed  they  meant  lo  do  it  by 
insurrection?  Did  not  we  know  that  if 
they  did  attempt  to  do  any  thins  by  in- 
surrection (with  all  respect  for  their  phi- 
lanthropy, and  the  other  virtues  that  no- 
body possesses  but  themselves),  they  must 
have  been  tried  for  their  lives  t 

This  is  one  example  of  their  adherence 
to  enaagemenu ;  and  I  will  now  produce 
one  of  their  adherence  to  declarations.  It 
is  too  recent  to  be  forgotten,  and  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood.  The  bill  in  question 
was  brought  in  on  the  ground  that  there 
actually  existed  a  contraband  trade  in 
slaves.  Such  was  the  plain  understanding 
of  the  preamble,  and  such  the  point  on 
which  the  arguments  rested,  by  which  it 
was  supported ;  and  yet  now,  when  it  turns 
out,  that  no  such  trade  has  existed,  the 
author  of  the  bill  wheels  round,  and  pre- 
tends, that  this  never  was  the  foundation 
on  which  the  bill  was  rested!  By  whatever 
name  such  conduct  ought  to  be  charac- 
tefised;  I  am  anxious  to  guard  against  its 
%aing  repeated  in  the  present  case;  and 


therefore  1  again  call  on  every  man  tor 
record  it  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  thing 
now  affirmed  is  this,  that  the  late  insar* 
rection  did  not  arise  from  the  registry 
bill,  or  the  proceedings  of  its  supporters. 
Little  reliance.  Sir,  as  I  may  naturally 
have  on  my  own  powers,  formidable  as  m 
know  those  to  be  which  are  opposed  to 
me,  here  1  do  sot  fear  them  at  all*    Tlief 
will  never  be  able  to  persuade  ohe  man 
besides  themselves  of  a  statement  so  aktr^ 
ingly  untrue.    Why  indeed  ahould  f  ex« 
cept  themselves  ?   They  may  glosa  it  over 
to  themselves  as  they  do  to  others;  but 
there  will  be  moments  when  that  **  slil) 
small  voice,"  which  is  an  inhabitant  of 
every  bosom,  will  be  heard,  and  will  tell 
them,  *>  this  has  been  your  work/*    All, 
it  is  true,  will  not  hear  this  with  equal 
pain.    Some  are  so  absorbed  in  contem* 
plating  the  beauties  of  their  desired  eman* 
cipation,  that  they  will  fe^  but  little  for 
the  miseries  of  the  process.    The  original 
author  of  the  bill  may  retire  to  the  deli* 
rium  of  his  own  passionate  pr^udice,  and 
fairly  balance   ttie    happy   ruin   of  the 
planters,  aeainat  the  unhappy  destructloa 
of  their  slaves.     But  where  will  my  boa* 
friend  (Mr.  W.)  hide  himself,  «'hen  at 
some  still  and  solitary  hour,  these  poor 
slaughtered  blacks  seem  to  approach  him 
and  to  say,  <<  this  time  twelve-month  we 
were  innocent  and  contented,  and  but  for 
you  we  should  have  been  innocent  and 
contented  still!"    If  ever  I  have  envied 
any  man's  fame;  if  ever  I  have  envied 
any  man's  feelings,  it  has  been  the  fame 
and  the  feeling  to  which  my  hon.  friend 
was  entitled,  on  his  accomplishment  of  his 
great  work,  the  abolition.    And  this  is  the 
last  moment  that  1  would  undervalue  Chat 
work ;  for  now  that,  urged  on  by  desperate 
counsels,  he  has  produced  calamitiea  of 
which  no  man  can  foresee  the  conclusion, 
he  will  I  fear  need  all  the  consolation, 
which  the  good  he  has  heretofore  done  can 
afibrd  him.    That  such  a  change  can  have 
happened,  and  to  such  a  man,  is  indeed 
most  painful  to  know !  and  so  painful  is  it 
to  express  it,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
desire  of  persuading  him  yet  to  stop  in  his 
course,  and  (if  it  be  not  too  late)  to  ssve 
himself  from  the  remorse  he  cannot  escape 
if  he  proceeds,  would  have  induced  me  to 
say  wnat  I  have  said. 

But  the  insurrection,  they  say,  has  not 
been  at  all  owing  to  the  registry  bill,  on 
the  proceedings  of  its  promoters.  Now, 
we  say  it  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  that, 
and  no  other  causoiaiid  we  ask  what  proof 
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YOU  require  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 
i^very  kind  of  proof  you  shall  have  that  is 
applicable  to  histociqal.  truth,  and  every 
kind  of  proof  in  the  highest  degree.  Is  it 
testimony  yjou  ivould  have  ?  you  shall  have 
the  testimony  of  every  white  inhabitant  of 
the  colonies,  unless  perchance  it  be  that 
of  some  itinerant  preacher,  or  some  emis- 
sary of  tlje  African  Institution. 

WeUy  but  here  I  foresee  that  all  this 
testimony  will  be  set  aside  by  one  of  the 
two  axioms  of  our  opponents.  Those  who 
are  conversant  with  their  productions  will 
know  what  I  mean  by  the  two  axioms, 
bujt  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  will  state 
tliem.  Axiom  the  first  is  this:  Let  a 
man's  character  be  ever  so  unstained,  his 
disinterestedness  ever  so  manifest,  his 
pondition  ever  so  respectable,  yet  if  he  is 
guilty  of  having  any  West  India  property, 
if  be  is  contaminated  with  any  West  India 
connexion,  his  evidence  is  not  admissible 
in  any  thing  that  concerns  the  West  In- 
dies, unless  it  be  against  them,  and  thus 
all  those  witnesses,  who  are  at  least  the 
best  informed,  are  set  aside.  Axiom  the 
second  is  the  converse,  viz.  Let  a  man*s 
condition  be  ever  so  base,  his  character 
ever  so  degraded,  the  immediate  motives 
of  his  evidence  ever  so  manifestly  foul,  yet 
if  that  evidence  goes  against  the  West 
Indies,  it  shall  be  decisive.  The  only 
question  that  seems  to  be  put  to  him  is, 
**  do  you  bring  an  accusation  ?  If  you  do, 
DO  matter  what  you  have  been,  no  matter 
what  you  are,  no  matter  what  you  intend 
lo  be,  your  being  a  West  Indian  accuser 
balances  all,  come  to  our  fraternal  em- 
brace, sit  down  at  our  love-feasts,  clothed 
in  white,  and  be  our  brother."  Now,  Sir, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  by  axiom  the  first,  the 
testimony  of  all  the  white  inhabitants  is 
set  aside.  But  stop,  I  have  one  class  of 
men  whom  it  will  not  reach.  I  mean  all 
the  king's  officers,  civil,  military  and  naval. 
The  testimony  of  all  these  you  shall  have 
to  a  man.  Why  what  can  be  answered  to 
these  ?  There  is  however  an  answer,  and 
I  can  venture  to  foretell  it.  We  shall  be 
told,  that  these  indeed  would  be  very  un- 
exceptionable, if  they  knew  any  thing  of 
themselves,  but  that  taking  every  thing 
from  the  representation  of  the  planters, 
their  statements  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
All  white  evidence  is  thus  disposed  of; 
which  begins  to  bear  a  little  hard  upon 
me.  I  am  not  however  conquered  yet. 
Will  you  have  black  evidence?  if  so, 
you  sliall  have  the  evidence  of  all  the 
blacks.     The  evidence  of  those  noble 
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creatures  who  stood  by  their  masters  de- 
fending them  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.-^ 
The  evidence  of  those  who  were  misled, 
and  have  since  returned  to  their  duty, — 
the  evidence  of  those  who  before  execu- 
tion  confessed  the  cause  and  motive  of 
their  crime.  Here,  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
told  that  these  people  speak  either  under 
the  influence  of  bribes,  or  the  fear  of 
punishment;  and  certainly  if  I  am  thus  to 
be  answered,  I  can  proceed  no  farther,  for 
it  is  quite,  clear,  that  if  neither  white  evi- 
dence, nor  black  evidence  be  admitted.  I 
cannot  prove  my  case  by  testimony. 

But,  testimony  apart,  we  have  here  cir- 
cumstances such  as  perhaps  never  con- 
curred on  any  occasion  before,  and  which 
really  amount  to  demonstration  :  we  have 
14  slave  colonies,  all  in  a  state  of  profound 
tranquillity  when  the  registry  biU  arrives, 
and  upon  its  arrival  all  <}f  them  are  thrown 
into  a  state  of  general  ferment.  What 
else  had  happened  to  which  that  effect  caa 
be  assigned  ?  You  say  they  were  oppres- 
sed, and  oppression  is  the  parent  of  revolt. 
— Good— but  that  state  had  continued  150 
years,  and  no  such  conseouence  had  fol- 
lowed. Doubtless  there  had  been  occa- 
sional insurrections ;  but  these  have  beea 
confined  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  were 
very  unfrequent.  For  observe,  that  nei- 
ther the  Maroon  nor  the  Charibbec  wars 
have  any  thing,  to  do  with  an  insurrection 
of  the  slaves.  When  such  events  have  oc- 
curred, in  no  instance  has  contagion  spread^ 
from  one  colony  to  another.  Nor  indeed 
could  it  well,  the  communication  between 
most  of  them  being  rare,  and  in  fact  al- 
most impossible  from  those  which  lie  far 
to  leeward.  Granted,  then,  that  these  co- 
lonies were,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  a  stat^ 
naturally  liable  to  discontent,  yet  gene- 
rally exempt  from  i^  and  all  of  them  com- 
pletely free  from  it  at  the  moment,  wha( 
can  have  produced  this  simultaneous 
change  ?  can  we  by  possibility  impute  it 
to  the  nature  of  their  permanent  condition, 
which  had  existed  so  long,  and  must  we 
not  look  for  some  especial  cause  acting  at 
once,  and  in  the  same  manner  on  them 
all  i  The  peculiar  case  of  Barbadoes  fur- 
nishes some  additional  proofs.  This  co- 
lony is  the  oldest  of  any.  The  laws  par- 
taking of  the  spirit  of  the  age  they  were 
framed  in,  are  nere  more  severe  than  in 
any  other.  Yet  never  has  there  been  in 
this  Island  any  case  of  insurrection,  or 
alarm  of  insurrection.  But  the  registry 
bill  comes  out.  the  ferment  begins,  the 
appearance  of  every  packet  is  eagerly  ex- 
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pected  with  the  order  for  emaocipetioo, 
aod  when  the  last  packet  arrives  without 
vuch  order,  disappointmeDt  explodes  in  a 
nearly  general  revolt. 
•  But  it  is  raid  this  event  is  not  owing  to 
^he  registry  bill,  but  to  the  misuoderstand- 
ing  of  the  bill.  I  can  attach  no  weight  to 
this  reply.  If  I  say  a  thing  which  I  know 
will  be  misunderstood,  I  am  myself  guilty 
of  the  untruth.  If  I  do  a  thmg  which  I 
know  will  from  misrepresentation  produce 
injury,  I  am  myself  the  author  oi  that  in- 
jury. Thus  it  was  with  the  bill.  We 
know  it  was  not  actually  a  bill  of  emanci- 
pation ^ahbough  perhaps,  by  some  it  was 
intended  to  produce  that  effect);  but  what 
was  our  mam  argument  against  it  I  It 
was  this,  that  the  measure  could  not  fail 
to  be  misunderstood  by  the  slaves,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  posi^ible  for  us  to  per- 
su«de  them)  but  that  it  was  deaigned  to 
produce  their  freedom;  if  instead  of  com- 
ing from  their  own  masters,  and  their  own 
government,  it  should  appear  to  be  forced 
on  these  by  those  who  had  always  de- 
claimed against  st^avery*  and  expressed 
their  desire  of  ematiclpation. 

Sir,  a  still  more  extraordinary  dcfci^cc 
has  been  attempted.     The  inhabitants  of 
Barbadoes  it  seems  have  produced  this  in- 
aurrection  themselves;    they  have  con- 
trived their  own  ruin  in  order  to  furnish  an 
argument  against  the  registry  bill,  aod  for 
the  same  purpose  the  other  colonies  have 
placed  themselves  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
danger,  and  reduced  their  properties  to 
the  utmost  depreciation.     It  seems  that 
vre,  who  here  in  parliament^  and  others 
who  in  writing,  have  pointed  out  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  measure,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  adoption — ^we  are  the  persons,  forsooth, 
who  have  caused  those  mischiefs,  and  not 
they  who  originally  framed  the  bill,  and 
still  suspend  it  over  our  heads.      Why 
what  were  we  to  do  ?     Were  we  to  be  si- 
lent when  that  was  passing  which  we  be- 
lieved would  be  certain ru  in,  lest  by  oppos- 
ing it  we  mleht  produce  a  danger  I  Sir,  we 
know  the  danger  of  speaking  out,  but  it 
was  our  only  chance ;   haply  it  yet  may 
save  us'-the  other  course  was   certain 
death.      Still,  might  we  not  have  con- 
trived it  so,  that  what  we  said  would  have 
bad  less  publicity  ?     How  this  was  to  be 
ananaged  1  do  not  know ;  but  really  this 
is  a  strange  imputation  considering  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  comes.    By  whom 
waa  the  publicity  first  provoked?      Did 
the  hon.  gentleman  bring  in  tliis  bill  with 
aniy  the  usual  publicity  which  accompa- 
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niei  parliamentary  proceedings  l    No.— it 
is  ushered  into  notice  in  a  manner  altoge* 
I  her  new  and  expressly  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  extraordinary  publicity.  It  is  preced- 
ed by  a  publication  in  the  nature  of  a  mani* 
festo,  which  is  circulated  with  the  greatest 
industry,  and  with  the  sanction  of  an  au« 
thoritv  a:$  great  as  any  private  association 
can  give.     Tliis  publication,  so  sent  forth, 
contains  every  statementi  every  argument 
that  can  induce  the  slaves  to  extreme  dis* 
content;  and  if  discontent  be  the  parens 
of  insurrection,  to  insurrection.      Its  Ian* 
guage  is  passion  throughout.    The  slaves 
are  told  that  they  are  oppressed  in  every 
possible  way :   they  are  told  that  their 
masters,  both  from  choice  and  of  necessity, 
will  continue  this  oppression,  but  that  tbeiv 
masters  are  a  petty,  despicable  body,  both 
as  to  intelligence  and  force;    and  that 
there  is  a  stronger  power  over  the  water 
ready  to  take  their  part.      Yet  the  miV 
chief  which  has  ensued,  is  to  be  charged, 
.  not  on  the  book  and  those  who  have  abe^ 
ted  it)  but  on  those  who  have  answered  it 
I  without  doors,  and  opposed  the  measure 
I  founded  on  it  here !     Some  people,  how* 
'  ever,  imagine,  that  all  this  might  have  been 
kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  slaves* 
and  they  complain  of  newspapers  and  in- 
discreet conversations  in  the  colonies.  But 
it  would  have  been  the  idlest  attempt  ima- 

finable  to  conceal  from  the  »laves  the 
nowledge  of  what  was  passing  here,  and 
nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  igno* 
ranee  of  some  persons  as  to  the  present 
state  of  the  islands  than  their  supposing  it 
possible.  The  slaves  are  also  perfectly 
aware  of  the  means  they  have  of  resistance* 
and  pretty  well  understand  the  views  and 
means  of  those  who  would  support  them 
here.  Without  the  slightest  hesitation 
would  I  communicate  to  the  slaves  all  the 
truth  on  all  these  subjects ,  but  what  I 
fear  U^  when  they  are  told  that  which  is 
not  the  truth: — when  they  are  told  that 
their  masters  wantonly  oppress  them,  aod 
ever  will  oppress  them  : — when  they  are 
told  tliat  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Stephen, 
and  Mr.  Macanley  love  them  better  than 
those  who  live  on  their  labours.  Sir,  there 
may  be  many  exceptions ;  but  1  declare 
my  solemn  conviction,  that  a  vast  majority 
of  their  masters  are  impressed  with  the 
most  juft  and  tender  sentiments  towards 
their  slaves.  I  believe  that  from  their  im* 
proving  customs  and  manners  (which  ar^ 
seldom  followed  at  equal  pace  bv  the  laws) 
in  the  colonies  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
has  been  for  some  time  as  rapidly  unprov« 
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log  M  it  could  perhaps  improve  with  par- 
mtneot  benefit  to  tnemselves,  and  I  be 
)leve  that,  if  the  African  Institution  were 
in  the  place  of  these  masters,  they  would 
not  find  it  easy  to  do  much  more  for  the 
alaves— -and  as  to  the  pseudo  philanthro- 
pists and  trading  philanthropists,  I  believe 
thev  would  do  much  less. 

Little  need,  I  think,  now  be  said,  as  to 
tha  alleged  existence  of  a  contraband 
slave  trade.  I  know  not,  indeed,  whether 
the  allegation  that  such  a  trade  does  exist, 
has  been  entirely  abandoned :  but  at  any 
rate  those  who  made  it  have  completely 
Ikiled  in  proving  their  case.  Proving  their 
ease  ?  Why  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  frame  their  accusation.  The  act  of 
dave  trading  is  a  thing  that  must  have  time 
and  place.  Grive  us  but  time  and  place, 
and  guilt  shall  be  presumed  till  innocence 
IS  demonstrated.  But  time  and  place  you 
will  not  give,  for  you  cannot.  DoUu  in 
generaiibus  versatur.  Direct  facts  are  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  whole  is  a  chaos 
of  surmised  and  remote  inductions  from 
Btatements  which  I  shall  presently  show 
are  not  always  vety  correct.  I  beg  pardon, 
there  are  some  few  Acts — the  Spanish 
census  in  Trinidad,  a  statement  which 
carries  absurdity  on  its  face.  There  is 
the  Danish  island,  where  some  custom* 
house  officer  advertised  for  informations, 
and  as  far  as  it  appears,  lost  bis  money— 
and  there  is  the  boy  Chsrles,  respecting 
whose  freedom  it  is  thought  the  jury  de- 
cided wrong. 

The  abolition  law,  like  every  other  law, 
may  have  been  occasionally  broken ;  but 
so  clear  c^  infraction,  I  did  not  suppose 
the  colonies  could  have  been,  as  it  appears 
they  are.  The  absence  of  all  specific 
charge  is,  however,  curiously  accounted 
for.  The  colonists,  hitherto  represented 
as  so  contemptible  in  their  means,  all  at 
once  start  up  in  a  roost  gigantic  shape. 
'"They  have  been  able  it  seems  to  introduce 
a  system  of  terror,  that  mocks  all  the  ter- 
rorism of  Robespierre  or  Buonapart6. 
The  deeds  of  their  revenge  do  not  indeed 
exactly  appear,  excepting  in  the  instance 
of  a  man,  who  about  the  time  of  the 
American  revolution,  being  an  informer 
on  a  subject  quite  unconnected  with  the 
slave  trade,  was  tarred  and  feathered  in 
the  American  style,  and  somehow  could 
not  obtain  justice  in  St.  Christophers. 
Bless  me.  Sir,  these  must  be  dreadful 
times  indeed;  nben  no  informer  can  be 
found  to  denounce  a  breach  of  the  law, 
which  in  its  own  natuire  must  be  so  noto- 


riousu  What!  fio  one  neighbour  wbo 
from  honesty,  no  penitent  who  from  re- 
morse, no  discarded  servant  who  from  re* 
veoge,  no  person  who  for  the  reputation 
of  a  saint,  will  disclose  the  solemn  secret  i 
No,  even  that  fearless  and  thoughtless 
class,  the  British  sailors,  are  here  all  pa- 
ralyzed and  dumb  as  by  enchantment. 
But  need  I  go  on  ?— let  these  mysteriea 
be  lefl  to  the  contemplation  of  those,  who 
recognise  the  mysteries  of  Udolpho  as  a 
portion  of  true  history. 

Such  extravagance  does  not  indeed  de- 
serve serious  refutation ;  yet  one  attempt 
has  been  made  which  calls  for  notice  on 
another  account,  namely  that  it  may  be 
held  up  to  public  indignation.  Would 
any  man  suppose  that  anonymous  evidence, 
not  for  the  discovery  but  the  proof  of 
crimes,  would  have  been  proffered  to  a 
British  public,  by  a  British  lawyer,  and 
recommended  by  a  British  institution? 
Yet  so  it  is,  and  the  excuse  alleged  is, 
that  these  anonymous  persons  being  in 
West  India  employ  might  lose  their 
places,  if  their  names  were  known. 
What,  Sir!  did  it  not  occur  to  the 
African  Institution,  to  consider  a  little 
the  morality  of  employing  such  persons, 
or  the  common  sense  of  trusting  them  i 
Men  who  were  desirous  of  remaining  in 
the  employ,  and  continuing  to  receive  the 
wages  of  those  whom  they  were  accusing 
and  betraying.  But  let  us  consider  of 
what  class  and  description  such  persona 
could  be.  Proprietors  they  cannot  be  by 
their  own  statement.  Nor  can  they  oe 
persons  in  the  principal  charge  of  estates, 
for  then  thev  might  have  rectified  the 
abuse  instead  of  denouncing  ir.  They 
must  be  persons  in  the  subordinate  sta- 
tions. Could  not  this  African  Institution 
with  all  its  riches  and  its  influence,  have 
indemnified  a  West  Indian  overseer? 
Could  not  my  hon.  friend,  who  is  said  not 
to  be  always  unsuccessful  in  this  sort  of 
negociation  with  government,  have  made 
an  application  for  some  trifling  post,  on 
such  an  occasion  ?  Well,  Sir,  if  the  ac« 
cusers  will  not  indemnify  their  witnesses* 
the  accused  shall.  Let  but  these  wor« 
thiei  step  forth,  let  them  prove  their 
charge,  and  let  them  afterwards  show 
they  have  in  consequence  been  discarded 
from  any  employ,  and  I  venture  to  promise 
that  the  low  shall  be  made  good  to  them, 
even  by  the  colony  they  shall  have  served 
to  convict.  Now,  Sir,  I  hope  I  have  un- 
locked the  lips  of  the  great  African  Insti- 
tutiooi  and  I  suppose  my  hon*  friend  will 
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start  up  to  mterrupt  me  to  produce  their 
Dsmet  [Here  Mr.  B.  paused,  but  Mr.  W. 
aaid  nothing].  Sir,  there  are  one  or  two 
inore  points  connected  with  this  accusa- 
tion whicii  require  notice.  The  firiit  is 
the  process  employed  in  it.  I  had  ima- 
gined that  according  to  the  notions  of 
justice  in  every  age,  and  every  country, 
the  first  thing  in  such  cases  wa<$,  to  esta- 
blish the  actual  existence  of  the  crime; 
but  here  a  new  process  is  discovered.  The 
first  thing  is,  to  pitch  on  a  set  of  men  and 
to  speculate  how  fur  they  are  likely  from 
their  habits  and  characters  to  have  com- 
mitted crime  and  then  upon  what  is 
called  **  a  very  little  direct  evidence,"*  to 
find  them  guilty.  In  order  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  contraband  trade,  it  is 
;rtated  that  the  colonies,  and  particularly 
Jamaica,  are  hostile  to  manumission.  In 
order  to  prove  that  the  colonics  are  hos- 
tile to  manumisHioo,  it  is  said  that  laws 
exist,  requiring  any  one  who  shall  manu- 
mise  a  slave,  to  eoter  into  a  bond  that  such 
inanumised  slaves  shall  not  become  charge- 
able to  the  parish;  but  that  this  is  a  mere 
pretext,  the  real  object  being  to  discou- 
rage manumission.  The  contrary  is  af- 
firmed on  behalf  of  the  colonies,  and  to 
this  it  is  answered  that  such  afiirmalion 
is  false  and  fraudulent,  for  that  <<  manu- 
mised  slaves  are  not  chargeable  to  the 
parish.''  From  recollection  I  thought 
they  had  been  chargeable,  and  by  inquiry 
I  find  I  am  not  mistaken.    Tlius  it  ap- 

f^ears,  that  those  who  so  coarsely  give  the 
ie  to  others,  are  themselves  at  the  very 
moment  guilty  of  a  mis-statement  of  facts. 
It  is  said,  that  a  systematic  opposition 
is  given  in  the  colonies  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  slaves.  Now,  I  am  the 
more  desirous  to  speak  to  this  point,  be- 
cause perhaps  I  may  possess  some  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  which  has  not  fallen 
in  ever^  one's  way.  I  r.m  proud  to  say 
that  it  js  on  my  estates  that  the  first  Chris- 
tian missions,  in  the  British  West  Indies 
have  been  established.  But  it  is  not  on 
my  own  account  that  I  am  proud.  I  have 
done  no  more  towards  them  than  obeyed 
testamentary  injunctions  in  the  best  way  I 
.can.  They  owe  their  origin  to  a  man 
.  who,  if  to  have  devoted  his  fife  and  his 
fortune  almost  entirely  to  pious  and  chari- 
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*  See  **  Reasons  for  establishing  a  Re- 

gistry  of  Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies, 
eing  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
African  Institution,  published  by  order  of 
that  Society,  1815." 
(VOL.  XXXIV.) 


table  purposes,  entitle  a  man  to  be  men- 
tioned with  honour,  should  be  mentioned 
thus,  at  least  by  a  son.  So  early  was  this 
respected  person  impressed  with  the  duty 
of  procuring  religious  instruction  for  the 
slaves  he  had  inherited,  that  even  from 
Oxford  he  went  to  Jamaica,  accompanied 
by  the  late  excellent  prebend  of  Canter- 
bury, Mr.  Downing,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  missions  there.  Application 
having  been  made  without  success  to  se- 
veral bishops,  for  persons  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  office,  they  next  applied  to  a 
body  known  by  the  name  of  United 
Brethren  or  Moravians,  from  the  country 
where  they  first  arose  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  from  thence  they  were 
afterwards  driven  by  persecution,  and 
have  been  subsequently  recognised  by  act 
of  parliament  here,  as  an  ancient  protes- 
tant  and  episcopal  church.  The  missio- 
naries of  this  body,  had  already  met 
with  great  success  in  the  Danish  islands, 
and  some  of  them  were  prevailed  on  to  go 
to  Jamaica,  there  they  have  ever  since 
continued,  branching  out  in  various-  di- 
rections, and  to  difi'erent  islands.  Their 
success  has  not  been  equah  In  Antigua 
and  some  other  islands,  it  has  been  great ; 
in  Jamaica,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  so  con- 
siderable. The  causes  of  this  difference 
are  hidden  from  human  sight,  but  I  can 
testify  that  men  more  devoted  to  their 
duties,  or  more  exemplary  in  their  lives, 
there  cannot  be,  than  those  I  have  seen  in 
Jamaica. 

Now,  Sir,  when  I  read  that  the  colonies 
had  opposed  religion,  I  wondered  to  what 
class  of  religious  teachers  the  remark  could 
apply.  It  could  not  refer  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  established  church ;  these  cer- 
tainly neither  were  nor  could  be  opposed. 
If  they  were  remiss  in  their  duties,  the 
blame  could  not  lie  with  the  colonies,  who 
had  no  control  over  their  conduct,  and  I 
know  that  the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  effective,  had  made 
a  spontaneous  addition  to  their  sala- 
ries. It  must  therefore  apply  to  the  mis- 
sionaries of  other  bodies.  Of  these  the 
Moravian  missionaries  were  the  longest 
established,  and  the  roost  widely  extended ; 
and  it  would  be,  as  I  thought,  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  feeling  which  existed  in  the  colo- 
nic«,  as  to  religious  instruction,  if  one 
could  know  how  the^e  mii^sicms  were  re- 
garded and  treated.  In  ihu  view,  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  a  most  respectable  ffen- 
tieman,  well  known  as  such  to  my  hon. 
friend,  as  well  as  to  tome  members  of  his 
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majesty's  governraenty  and  through  whom 
passes  all  the  correspondence  with,  and 
from  the  Moravian  missions.  As  this 
gentleman  was  on  the  eve  of  depar^ture  to 
irfspect  the  missions  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  I  requested  his  permission  to  put 
two  or  three  queries  to  nim  in  writing.  I 
hare  here  his  reply.  His  words  are  as 
follows. 
"To  your  question  therefore  *  Whether  | 

<  since  the  institution  of  the  missions  of  our 

<  church  among  the  negroes,  we  have  ever 
*  found  from  the  laws,  or  constituted  autho* 
'  ri  ties  any  such  hindrance  as  would  indicate 

<  a  policy  adverse  to  their  object'— I  answer, 
That,  to  Ihe  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
laws  and  constituted  authorities  have  been 
uniformly  friendly  to  the  instruction  of  the 
slaves,  and  protected  our  labours  in  that 
line^  2.  From  the  inhabitants  in  general 
we  may  say,  with  truth,  that  we  have  met 
ifith  more  encouragement  than  opposl- 
iion.  d.  Invitations  to  extend  our 
missions,  have,  in  most  of  the  blands,  been 
more  numerous  than  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  comply  with,  and  they  continue  so  to 
this  day,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  public  re- 
gulation, which  in  any  degree  obstructs 
the  progress  of  our  missionary  exer- 
tions.*' 

Now,  Sir,  if  such  be  the  general  feeling 
towards,  and  such  the  treatment  of  those 
who  have  been  the  longest  engaged  in  diffus- 
ing religious  instruction  among  the  slaves, 
I  think  that  even  if  we  should  find  some 
iostances  of  opposition  to  other  missiona- 
ries, the  natural  conclusion  will  be  that 
this  must  have  arisen  from  something  ac- 
cidental or  collateral,  and  not  from  any 
objection  to  religious  instruction  itself. 
Truth,  however,  obligesme  to  declare,that 
the  conduct  of  some  methodist  preachers 
has  been  exceedingly  indiscreet,  and  even 
dangerous.  Towns  and  districts  have  been 
kept  in  a  state' of  alarm  from  excessive  and 
tumultuous  assemblies  at  their  preach- 
ings-—from  unseemly  meetings  in  the  dead 
of  night,  from  discourses  more  calcu- 
lated to  inflame,  than  to  guide  and  con- 
trol the  passions  of  men,  and  from  doc- 
triaeSy  the  deleterious  quality  of  which  has 
been  found  dangerous,  even  in  better  et- 
tablished  forms  of  society.  If  ia  such 
cases  the  constituted  authorities  have  in- 
terfered, was  it  not  their  duty  to  interfere. 
If  teachers  will  mix  poison  in  the  cup  of 
aalvation,  can  those  be  blamed  who  will 
not  suffer  it  to  be  handed  round  ?  Even  in 
this  country  it  as  been  deemed  proper 
to  past  laws  against  irregular  preaching, 
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and  those  laws  are  still  enforced  here, 
where  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  mis- 
chief cnuld  ensue;  and  yet  there,  while 
the  danger  is  so  evident,  you  blame  the 
colonies  for  manifesting  any  apprehenmon. 
This  shows  in  a  very  strong  light,  what  I 
complain  of  as  the  greatest  injustice  to 
which  the  colonies  are  subjected,  namelyp 
that  the  same  action  which  here  ia  just 
and  proper,  changes  Its  character  when  ft 
occurs  in  the  W^st  Indies.      Here  you 

Eass  a  law  against  irregular  preaching  ;— 
ere,  where  it  seems  hardly  necessary; 
and  you  enforce  it  without  existing  com- 
plaint or  observation ;  a  similar  law  ia  pas* 
sed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  immedioteir 
there  arises  a  cry,  that  the  colonies  are  all 
enemies  of  Christianity,  and  you  have  the 
whole  army  of  samts  besieging  his 
majesty's  council  to  get  the  law  rejected. 

Oa  the  subiect  of  the  contraband  trade^ 
I  will  now  only  add  one  or  two  remarks ; 
but  I  think  if  duly  considered,  these  will 
satisfy  every  man  who  means  to  argue 
fairly,  that  it  neither  does  nor  can  exist. 
First ;  to  that  constantly  refuted,  yet  con- 
stantly repeated  story,  that  the  planters 
deem  it  disadvantageous  that  their  slaves 
should  breed,  and  prefer  resorting  to  pur- 
chase; I  reply  by  stating  a  fact  wnich 
every  man  may  easily  verify,  and  by  put- 
ting a  question  upon  it,  which  I  defy  those 
to  answer  who  still  adhere  to  this  notion. 
The  fact  I  state  is  this  : — It  will  be  found 
that  at  all  periods  I  believe,  but  certaiolj 
for  the  last  forty  years,  all  transfers,  ap- 
praisements, and  valuations  of  property, 
a  oewly|born  infant  has  borne  a  considerable 
price,  and  an  additional  price  is  alwavs 
affixed  to  a  female  that  is  known  to  Se 
pregnant,  beyond  what  she  would  other- 
wise have  borne.  Now,  the  auestions  I 
ask  are  these ;— If  breeding  be  deemed  dis- 
advantageous, how  is  it  that  people  will  pay 
a  price  for  pregnancy  ?  and  if  rearing  chil« 
dren  be  disadvantageous,  why  are  people 
desh'ous  to  purchase  newly  bom  infants  i 
Till  these  questions  are  solved,  I  put  it  to 
every  man's  understanding  whether  he  It 
not  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  what  has 
been  said  of  the  breeding  and  buying  sys- 
tem must  be  mere  nonsense,  by  whomso- 
ever advanced,  and  by  whomsoever  tes- 
tified ?  The  actual  price  of  a  slave  in 
the  colonies  is  now  about  four  times  as 
much  as  an  equivalent  slave  might  be  im- 
ported for  from  Africa ;  now,  if  the  plan* 
ters  be  as  willing  as  it  is  said  they  are  to 
import,  and  if  they  are  as  able  to  do  it 
without  detection,  as  it  ii  alto  Mid  they 
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•re,  I  ask  why  it  it  that  tbey  choose  sra* 
tuitoQsIy  to  pay  SOO  per  cent*  more  tnajn 
Ibqr  need,  rinally  I  will  observe  thai  it 
Is  reaUy  not  now  the  interest  of  the  colo- 
nies eren  to  suffer  a  contraband  trade. 
They  would  lose  money  by  it.  The  argu- 
ment respecting  income,  rests  nearly  on 
the  same  ground.  From  an  increase  of 
slaveSy  an  increase  of  produce  must  be  ex- 
pectedy  and  this  increase  of  produce  the 
other  proprietors  would  meet  in  the 
market,  depreciating  the  value  of  their  own 
produce. 

Much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  what 
I  and  others  have  said  formerly,  namely, 
thai  it  would  be  impossible,  by  all  the 
means  this  country  possessed,  to  prevent 
the  trade,  if  the  colonies  should  choose  to 
carry  it  on,  and  thence  it  is  inferred,  that 
they  do  and  will  carry  it  on.  If  what  I 
liave  just  now  said  be  conclusive,  even  ad- 
mitting that  what  was  stated  formerly  were 
now  applicable,  still  there  would  be  no 
danger,  for  it  is  not  now  their  interest  to 
defeat  the  law.  But,  Sir,  when  did  we 
state  this  impossibility  of  preventing  a 
contraband  trade  i  Was  the  world  then  in 
the  situation  in  which  it  now  is?  Did  not 
every  nation  then  carry  on  the  trade,  and 
has  not  almost  every  nation  since  re- 
nounced it?  Did  not  St.  Domingo 
then  furnish  the  greatest  facility  to 
•uch  trade,  which  now  furnishes  only 
ao  awful  lesson  against  it  ?  Above  all, 
is  not  the  case  materially  changed  in 
this  respect,  that  the  trade  ezbted  then  in 
full  v^our,  rooted  and  ramified  through 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  that  now  it 
is  every  where  extinct  ?  Does  it  follow  that 
because  your  means  were  then  insufficient 
to  destroy  it,  they  are  therefore  now  in- 
sufficient' to  prevent  its  revival  ?  Must  I 
be  unable  to  prevent  a  seedling  from  ris- 
ing under  my  feet,  because  formerly  I 
had  not  strength  to  unroot  a  forest  i  Sir, 
there  are  two  ways  of  misquoting  one,  by 
making  a  person  say  that  which  he  did 
never  say;  and  another,  by  applying  that 
which  he  did  say  to  different  circumstances 
than  those  he  applied  it  to. 

On  the  subject  of  right,  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  claim  for  the  colonies  some 
original,  and  indefeasible  right  of  legisla- 
tion. Whatever  right  they  have,  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  grant  from  hence,  ana,  like 
everjr  other  grant  of  this  nature,  must  be 
fiduciary  and  resumable.  But  resumable 
how  i  On  a  breach  of  the  trust  committed 
to  them  i  —  prove  such  a  case,  and  I  have 
done.      But  eveo  if  such  case  were  made 


out,  you  could  only  act  by  depriving  them 
of  their  charter.  You  nave  no  right  to 
exercise  the  discretion  while  they  remain 
charged  with  the  responsibility.  It  would 
be  the  highest  degree  ofiniu^tice  in  you 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  the  greatest 
folly  in  them  to  Mubmit  to  it.  They  must 
of  necessity  either  abdicate  their  functions 
or  resistyou. 

But  the  colonies  could  not,  if  they 
would,  submit  to  a  registry  bill  from  hence. 
In  itself  a  registration  of  slaves  could  do 
no  harm,  and  in  point  of  fact,  such  does 
exist  in  most  of  the  islands.  But  this  billp 
connected  with  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
brought  in,  the  arguments  by  which  it  ia 
supported,  and  the  quarter  from  whence 
it  comes,  would  be  certain  ruin.  Power^ 
wherever  placed,  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all, 
must  exist  with  some  respect.  That  of 
the  colonial  legislatures  could  not  be  re- 
spected after  thia  bill  passed  into  law. 
The  chief  function  of  tnose  legislatures 
is,  to  watch  over  the  slave  system.  Now, 
if  upon  this  chief  of  their  duties,  the 
slaves  shall  see  their  rulers  contradicted 
and  controlled,  and  that  on  the  ground  of 
delinquency ;  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
any  respect  can  remain  i  All  subordina- 
tion will  cease ;  on  every  new  claim  of 
right  they  will  look  for  support,  in  every 
case  of  resistance  they  will  look  for  pro- 
tection, from  their  stronger  friends  here. 
The  intervening  four  months  will  be  a  time 
of  anarchy.  If  concession  to  their  claims 
shall  arrive,  it  will  only  lead  to  new  de« 
mands;  and  if  refusal  arrives,  disappointed 
hope  will  produce,  what  disappointed  hope 
did  produce  in  Barbadoes.  The  colonies 
can  no  otherwise  exist,  than  by  its  being 
known  to  the  slaves,  that  there  is  on  the 
spot  a  power  from  which  there  is  no  ap« 
peal.  It  is  asked,  what  harm  has  the  re- 
gistry bill  done  in  Trinidad  i  I  answer, 
Trinidad  has  no  constitution,  the  governor 
is  the  only  visible  authority,  and  from  that 
authority  the  law  proceeds.  Let  such  law 
come  from  the  established  authorities  in 
the  other  islands,  and  a  proper  registry 
bill  will  do  no  harm.  You  may,  if  you 
please,  abolish  all  those  authorities,  and 
place  a  supreme  power  elsewhere,  in  order 
to  pass  the  law ;  but  leaving  those  autho- 
rities, you  can  not  occasionally  supercede 
them,  and  if  you  attempt  it,^  I  now  tell 
you,  you  have  lost  your  colonies ! 

I  have  said  that  a  proper  registry  bill 
mtffht  be  enacted  by  the  assemblies 
wiuiout  harm :  of  course  I  mean  not 
sudi  a  bill  as   this.     A  mass  of  in- 
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congruity,  of  inconsistent,  counteracting  1 
and  impracticable  provisions,  which  proves 
tliat  its  framers  were  inconceivably  igno- 
rant as  to  the  case  for  which  they  were 
legislating.  Sir,  had  this  bill  passed  into 
a  law,  and  were  every  individual  in  the 
colonies  anxious  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
it  could  not  be  executed.  Observe  a 
single  clause;  the  owner  of  an  estate  is 
bound  to  give  orders,  that  without  tender- 
ness for  youth,  without  respect  for  age, 
every  female  on  his  property  should  crimi- 
nally be  stripped  by  the  overseer  and 
book-keepers,  in  order  that  even  the  most 
secret  mark  or  peculiarity  which  appears 
on  her  body  may  be  discovered  and  re-  j 
corded.  For  one  I  protest  that  no  power  I 
on  earth  should  compel  me  to  issue  such 
an  order;  and  if  I  did,  I  trust  I  have  no  | 
persons  in  my  employ  ^ho  would  under-  ' 
take  to  obey  it.  The  slaves  are  doubtless 
degraded  below  the  just  condition  of  men ; 
—so  degraded  as  to  submit  to  see  such  in- 
dignity committed  on  their  wives  and 
daughters.  But  can  it  be,  that  they  who 
have -invented  this  disgusting  clause,  are 
the  men  who  would  school  us  for  keeping 
the  slaves  in  a  state  of  degradation  ?  Can 
it  be  they  who  censure  us,  that  we  have 
not  contrived  to  render  the  morals  and 
manners  of  slaves  more  pure;  and  parti- 
cularly because  we  have  not  contrived  to 
impress  them  with  sufficient  respect  for 
the  sanctity  of  marriage  ?  I  readily  ac-  ' 
quit  these  gentlemen  of  having  intended  ' 
any  thing  so  monstrous  as  this  clause  really 
requires,  but  it  serves  to  show,  that  so  to-  ' 
tallylost  are  they  in  theeager  pursuit  of  their 
object,  that  they  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  reflect  a  moment  as  to  the  means  they 
would  employ.  It  behoves  us,  therefore, 
to  reflect  for  them,  and  while  we  agree 
with  them  in  wishing  to  do  every  thing 
that  may  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
9laves,  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  pro- 
duce the  contrary  effect,  and  bring  on 
consequences  that  may  make  that  purpose 
still  more  difficult  of^  attainment.  The 
proposing  such  a  clause,  does  also  won- 
derfully demonstrate  what  I  have  often 
before  admired,  the  inconceivable  igno- 
rance of  these  gentlemen,  as  to  the  real 
state  of  the  slaves.  Notwithstanding  his 
long  practice  on  the  subject,  no  man  re- 
mains more  misinformed  than  my  hon. 
friend  ;  and  why  f  Because  he  will  not 
receive  information  from  those  who  can 
^ive  it,  and  listening  to  those  only  whose 
object  it  is  to  delude  him,  'the  truth  never 
jcomes  within  his  hearing.    Any  man  who 
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had  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  colo- 
nies, and  who  meant  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
would  have  told  him,  **  Such  a  clause  as 
this  cannot  be  executed,  it  would  be  in- 
stantly (as  it  would  be  justly)  resisted  by 
the  slaves.  They  are  governed,  not  by 
force,  but  by  opinion.  They  submit  in- 
deed to  labour  for  you,  because  they  ac- 
knowledge themselves  your  slaves ;  they 
submit  to  receive  punishment  from  you, 
because  they  think  you  may  justly  inflict 
it  when  deserved;  but  if  you  were  to  pass 
the  bounds  of  what  in  their  opinion  is  just 
authority ;  if  for  instance,  you  would  at- 
tempt to  force  them  into  marriage,  or  by 
force  restrain  their  habitual  polygamy;  if 
you  were  to  touch  their  properly,  or  vio- 
late any  liberty  they  deem  their  own,  you 
would  meet  a  very  determined  resistance." 
One  word  more  before  I  sit  down.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  African  Institution 
with  strong  disapprobation,  but  I  wish  to 
distinguish  the  proceedings  of  that  body 
from  the  majority  of  its  members.  A 
great  proportion  of  these  are  doubtless  per- 
sons of  the  highest  distinction  for  talents 
and  virtues.  But  alas !  these  are  not  (be 
men  xvho  direct  the  proceedings,  or  hold 
the  pen  of  that  society.  If  such  men  are 
asked,  how  could  you  say  such  a  thing,  or 
permit  such  a  thing  to  be  done  ?  The  an- 
swer is  always,  •*  We  hardly  ever  go 
there.'*  Thence  it  is  that  every  thing  is 
managed  by  a  few  men  absorbed  in  preju- 
dice, and  these  arc  governed  by  a  set  of 
impostors.  They  live  thus  in  a  world  of 
delusion  and  error ;  they  get  by  habit  at- 
tached to  their  prejudice  as  to  their  creed, 
and  they  defend  it  as  their  religion.  For 
the  excellent  persons  I  have  alluded  to,  I 
have  as  much  respect  (and  I  tt'.ink  they 
know  it)  as  one  man  can  have  for  another. 
To  all  their  ultimate  purposes  I  would 
subscribe  blindfold.  To  the  wisdom 
of  their  means  I  would  bow  with  the 
greatest  deference,  if  only  they  would  see 
with  their  own  eyes,  hear  with  their  own 
ears,  and  judge  with  their  own  under- 
standings. Lt't  them  but  inquire  them- 
selves into  the  truth  of  those  facts  that 
we  deny,  and  I  am  pert^uaded  that  it  will 
not  be  long  that  I  shall  have  the  pain  of 
finding  myself  in  any  way  opposed  to 
them.  Let  me  not  otf'end  in  supposing 
fhem  deceived  and  guided  by  men  as 
inferior  to  them  in  understanding,  as  they 
are  in  virtue.  Experience  shows  that  such 
a  case  is  not  uncommon.  But  rather  let 
me  be  allowed  to  call  on  them  to  awake, 
and  consider  Well  the  consequenoea  of 
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what  they  suffer  to  be  done  in  their  name. 
Of  themselves,  they  of  whom  I  complain, 
could  do  little  harm.    If  they  are  formi- 
dable, it  is  only  from  their  malice,  to  which 
their  madness  may  serve  as  an  antidote. 
From  their  hands  merely,  the  incendiary 
ahaft  would  drop  short  of  its  mark ;    but 
winged  with  the  authority  and  character 
of  such  ax  1  now  call  on,   it  will  carry 
conflagration  and  death,  through  a  large 
portion  of  your  empire.    I  call  on  them 
for  the  sake  of  their  characters  which  I 
revere,  and  which  will  be  deeply  involved 
in  the  consequences ;   1  call  on  them  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  peace,  which  I  so- 
lemnly believe  they  will  murder  if  they  go 
on  ;   I  call  on  them  in  the  name  of  their 
country,  which  could  not  now  endure  the  , 
loss  that  would  ensue ;   I  call  on  them  in  ' 
the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  equally  ' 
to  the  blacks  and  to  the  whites  (for  both 
must  be  the  victims  if  they  proceed  in  this  ' 
course).    I  call  on  them  to  do  one  of  two  , 
things;   either  to  enter  thoroughly  and 
deeply  into  the  whole  case,  taking  nothing  ' 
on  trust  on  either  side,  but  what  is  satis-  , 
factorily  proved ;  and  then  I  know  their  ' 
judgment  will  be  just,  and  their  councils  i 
will  be  wise  ;  or  if  they  will  not  do  this,  I  j 
call  on  them  to  withdraw  their  co-opera- 
tion from  those,  into  the  close  examina- 
tion of  whose  proceedings,  they  will  not 
enter,  and  whose  proceedings  are  mis« 
ehievous  only  from  having  their  sanction. 
Mr.  Pftusanby  conceived  the  question 
to  be,  not  so  much  whether  this  or  that 
publication  had  given  rise  to  the  pret^ent 
disturbances  in  the  colonies,  as  what  steps 
parliament  could  best  take  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  security.     The  colonies  were 
evidently  in  danger ;  the  cause  of  the  dan- 
ger appeared  to  be  some  misapprehensions 
which  had  spread  among  the  slaves  as  to 
the  real  intentions  of  the  British  legis'a-  J 
ture.    It  was  important,    therefore,  that 
the  erroneous  impression  should  be  re- 
moved, and»  in   order  to  such  removal, 
nothing  could  be  so  effectual  as  an  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.   To 
effect  this  object,  he  thought  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  accede  to  the  amendment, 
which  seemed  temperate  and  reasonable; 
and  he  should  therefore  advise  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Wilberforce),  to  adopt  it.    In 
saying  this,   he  was  sure  he  should  not 
be  understood  as  depreciating  the  great 
work  of  aboliiion,  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
exertions  of  his  hon.  friend,  for  whom  he 
felt  as  sincere  an  admiration  as  any  man 
^oiild :  but  it  was  due  to  Uie  colonieai  it 


was  due  to  the  slaves  themselves,  that 
every  method  should  be  resorted  to  whick 
could  re-establish  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Under  this  view  he  thought  the  amend- 
ment the  most  advisable  proposition ;  and 
his  hon.  friend  would,  by  acceding  to  it« 
afford  a  proof  of  the  purity  of  his  princi- 
ples, and  an  irrefragable  refutation  of 
those  calumnies  that  imputed\to  him  any 
designs  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  co- 
lonies ;  but  the  main  object  of  undeceiving 
the  negroes  would  be  best  attained  by 
the  unanimity  of  the  proceeding!  of  that 
House. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to  add  his  testi- 
mony to  the  propriety  of  the  amendment, 
to    that   of   the    right    hon.  gentleman. 
Whatever  difference    of   opinion    might 
prevail  on  this  subject,  there  should  be 
but  one  opinion   as  to  the  propriety  of 
what  was  expedient  to  be  done  upon  the 
present  occasion.     He  perfectly  concurred 
with  his  hon.  friend  who  had  brought  this 
subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  that  we  ought  to  aid  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  West  Indies.     The  first 
consideration  of  parliament  was,  what  waa 
it  necessary  to  do  for  the  security  of  our 
valuable  colonies  ?    The  general  mforma- 
tion  the  lion,  gentleman  (Mr.  Barham) 
had  laid  before  the  House,  corresponded 
with  what  his  majesty's  ministers  had  re- 
ceived.   It  was  evident  that  the  recent 
calamities  had  grown  out  of  a  perversion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  registry  bill  which 
no  rational  man  could  have  entertained. 
His  majesty's  ministers  in  adopting  the 
bill,  could  never  have  intended  to  have 
given  countenance  to  so  wild  a  measure 
as  the  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
If  any  thing  so  preposterous  had  reached 
them,  as  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  of  this  country  to  give  them 
unqualified  freedom,  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  such  a  delusion  should  be  In- 
stantly removed.    Such  a  boon  could  have 
no  other  effect  but  involving  them  in  ca- 
lamity.    He   apprehended    the   address 
moved  by  way  of  amendment  conibined 
three  propositions,  all  of  which  parlia- 
ment must  be  anxious  should  be  adopted, 
because  they  were  all  imperiously  called 
for.    We  owed  it,  in  the  first  instance  to 
sympathise  with  those  who  had  suffered 
ill  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  late 
insurrection  had  taken  place,  and  to  make 
them  feel  that  the  exertions  of  govern- 
ment would  not  be  wanting,  but  that  they 
were  watchful  for  their  welfare;  that  if 
we  could  not  uod^  the  misfortiuMS  whicli 
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hid  occurred,  we  were  detemiiiied  to  | 
strain  every  nerve  to  prevent  their  re* 
tiewaL  The  secood  proposition  wiUi  that 
we  owed  it  to  the  deluded  ne^roea  to  dia- 
p088esa  Uiem  of  the  wild  opiuion  that  any 
t^iag  80  preposterous  was  sanctiooed  by 
the  government  of  this  countryi  as  that 
the  condition  in  which  they  existed,  as 
slaves,  could  be  suddenly  changed  to 
freedom;  or  that  the  legislature  had  ever 

S'ven  countenance  to  any  thing  bat  what 
id  for  its  object  its  amelioration,  an  ob- 
ject which  he  trusted  the  legislature  would 
never  lose  sight  of. — Much  had  been  said 
of  the  danger  of  discussing  this  subject  in 
that  House.  It  was  impossible  in  a  free 
4^untry  like  Great  Britain,  or  in  an  a»- 
sembly  like  the  British  parliament,  to 
dieck  the  course  of  free  discussion.  Nor 
did  he  conceive  that  in  this  case  it  was 
so  pregnant  with  evils  as  some  hon.  gen* 
tiemen  seemed  to  suppose.  For  instance, 
be  was  not  aware  that  any  danger  conld 
result  from  his  observing  to  his  hoQ. 
friend  (Mr.  Wilberforce),  that  he  la- 
mented that,  although  in  progress  of  time 
a  revolution  in  the  state  of  society  would 
in  all  probability  take  place  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  it  had  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  he  could  not  be  so  sanguine  as  to  ex- 
pect that  either  he  or  his  hon.  friend  would 
live  to  see  it.  That  alteration  must  take 
place,  not  by  any  legislative  enactment, 
out  by  such  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  individuals  whose  state  it  was  to  ef- 
fect as  might  prove  them  capable  of  un- 
dcKfoiog  it  with  advantage.  They  must, 
in  nict,  work  out  their  own  emancipation, 
assisted  by  those  under  whose  control 
(hey  were  placed.  The  third  proposition, 
therefore,  jvery  properly  comprehended  in 
the  address  was,  while  parliament  repelled 
the  supposition  that  registry  meant  eman- 
cipation, to  mark  distinctly  to  the  colonial 
authorities,  the  anxietj  of  parliament  that 
they  should  communicate  to  the  slaves 
every  benefit  consistent  with  the  state  of 
society  in  the  colonies,  in  order  that  they 
plight  be  gradually  prepared  for  the  en- 

Syment  of  the  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
e  was  the  more  solicitous  that  this  should 
be  impressed  on  the  colonial  legislatures, 
not  from  any  distrust  of  their  benevolent 
wishes  and  intentions,  but  because  he 
thought  it  hiehly  advisable  that  those  le- 
giskUures,  and  the  legislature  of  the  em- 
pire, should  give  one  another  mutual  and 
unequivocal  pledces  on  the  subject — He 
must  observe,  with  reference  to  the  bon. 
gentleman  below  him  (Mr.  PaUmer)  who 
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had  spoken  with  so  much  ability  and  mo- 
deration, tha(  however  be  most  concur 
with  that  hon.  gentleman  in  feeling  the 
danger  whidi  might  arise  from  misunder- 
standing the  discussions  upon  it,  that  ve 
lived  in  an  age  when  the  risks  of  discus- 
sion could  not  be  avoided.  He  trusted 
that  the  legislatur^ss  abroad  would  be  aen- 
sible  of  this*  He  could  easily  make  al- 
lowance for  the  feelings  of  individnala 
placed  in  a  situation  of  danger,  and  who 
apprehended  that  that  danger  might  be 
increased  by  such  discussions.  Let  them, 
however,  reflect,  that  the  best  chance 
they  had  of  avoiding  such  discussions 
would  be  by  entering  into  the  feelings  ni 
their  countrynien  at  home,  and  by  ap- 
proaching their  system  as  nearly  to  that 
which  they  knew  would  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  those  countrymen,  as  was  consistent 
with  their  sense  of  duty  to  themselves  and 
to  those  placed  under  their  guardianship. 
If  they  would  do  that,  they  might  rely  on 
the  sound  understanding  of  the  British 
people,  to  protect  them  from  the  danser 
with  which  they  were  threatened ;  and  as 
one  motive  to  induce  them  to  do  it,  it  was 
material  that  they  should  be  sensible  thai 
the  tide  of  discussion  in  that  House  coul^ 
not  be  suppressed.  He  would  trouble  the 
House  with  only  a  few  more  words.— Of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  proposed  registry 
bill  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  in  this 
country,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be 
clearly  conveyed  to  the  Wet/t  Indies. 
Being  decidedly  of  opinion  that  that  mea- 
sure included  means  calculated  matorialljf 
to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  the  indivi- 
duals for  whose  benefit  it  had  been  pro- 
jected, he  nevertheless  guarded  himself 
against  being  supposed  to  be  pledged  to 
its  entire  support.  The  great  object 
which  it  had  in  view  was  to  check  the 
illicit  importation  of  slaves.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  not  believe  that  that  illicit 
importation  had  existed  to  the  extent  de- 
scribed by  bis  hon.  friend  opposite.  He 
also  flattered  himself  that  there  was  a 
strong  disposition  in  the  general  councils 
of  Europe  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to 
diminish  the  evil.  We  had  the  satisfae- 
tion  of  the  co-operation  in  this  laudable 
and  interesting  object  of  the  greatest  co- 
lonial power  on  the  continent— France. 
He  haa  the  pleasure  to  state  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  had  received  from  his 
most  christian  majesty  the  most  cordial 
assurances  on  this  subject ;  and,  in  fact, 
France  had  exhibited  every  indication  of 
as  decided  a  determination  to  give  e&ct 
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to  the  wishes  of  England  with  respect  to 
it,  as  could  have  been  CTinced  by  those 
who  were  the  most  zealous  in  the  cause. 
Not  only  was  that  brieht  prospect  in 
▼iew,  but  if  was  to  be  fairiy  expected,  that 
at  a  period  not  very  remote  tlie  only  two 
great  powers,  Spain  and  Portuffsl,  that 
continued  the  slave  trade,  would  join  in 
the  measure.  It  was  not  at  all  improba- 
ble, that  one  of  those  great  powers,  Spain, 
might  be  induced  to  adopt  this  resolution 
at  an  earlier  period  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. It  was  certainly  to  be  appre- 
hended that  the  illicit  importation  of 
slares  into  our  colonies  would  be  carried 
on  to  a  greater  extent  during  peace  than 
during  war.  The  registry  bill  would,  he 
trusted,  materially  diminish  this  evil,  and 
it  would  also  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  colonial  legislatures  to  enable 
them  "lo  measure  the  effects  of  their  own 
benevolent  interposition  on  behalf  of  the 
slaves ;  and  he  noped  it  Would  stimulate 
them  still  further  to  make  those  efforts 
which  were  no  less  loudly  called  for  by 
their  owa  interests  than  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
of  religion,  and  of  what  was  due  to  the 
wishes  of  the  mother  country.  There 
were  some  parts,  howeyer,  of  the  hon. 
gentleman's  bill  to  which  he  fairly  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  agree.  For  in- 
atance,  it  appeared  to  \^\m  to  be  extremely 
erroneous  to  annex  the  tnunediate  manu* 
mission  of  a  slave  to  the  defect  of  his 
master  in  making  the  proper  return.  But 
to  revert  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
he  repeated  that  on  a  view  of  all  its  bear- 
ings, he  was  conyinced  that  parliament 
were  bound  to  make  an  explicit  and  on- 
eqntyoeal  avowal  of  their  sentiments  upon 
it.  Me  was  convinced  also  that  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  doinff  this.  While  par- 
liament should  be  understood  as  by  no 
means  abdicating  their  superior  control 
over  the  legislatures  of  the  eolonief,  or 
their  ri^t  to  8iippl;f  remedies  for  those 
enormities  which  might  appear  to  exist 
among  them,  thejr  ought  to  mark  their 
opinion,  that  nothing  was  so  much  to  be 
deprecated  as  a  wanton  interferenoe  whh 
those  legislatures.  For  he  could  assure 
his  hon.  friend  opposite,  that  if  ever  the 
time  should  unfortunately  arrive  when  this 
country  would  be  compelled  to  legislate 
for  the  coloniei  with  her  own  hands,  he 
was  apprehensive  that  the  progress  of  the 
cause  whidh  his  hon.  friend  had  ao  much 
at  heart,  would  be  much  more  tardy  than 
it  was  likely  to  be  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances.   If  his  hon.friend  did  not  see 


any  great  practical  diftrence  in  the  tw# 
propositions,  then  in  the  name  of  God  let 
the  address  go  to  the  West  Indies  with  th^ 
free  and  full  concurrence  of  the  Houses 
His  hon.  friend  would  strengthen  his  ow^ 
hands,  by  doing  this.    He  thought  thait 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  given  hi^ 
hon.  friend  most  excellent  advice  in  re- 
commending to  him  to  withdraw  hia  roo^ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  ad^ 
dress    to    be    carried.      Unanimity   waa 
above  all  desirable,  and  if,  after  this  varied 
discussion^  the  House  should  be  unani* 
moas  in  voting  the  address.  It  would  go 
to  the  colonies  with  an  unequivocal  cha;- 
racter ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  hon. 
friend's  motion  were  to  be  unanimoiisljf 
yoted,  that  vote  miffht  be  liable  to  mis- 
conception.   It  might  be  supposed  merely 
that  parliament  was  unanimous   in    re- 
quiring the  information  which  the  motion 
called  for,  mstead  of  iu  being  unanijihoua 
in  undeceiving  the  unfortunate  slaves,  anA 
endeavouring  to  rescue  them  from  the 
effects  of  their  own  ignorance,  or  hcfth 
the  machinations  of  those  by  whom  thev 
might   have   been   intentionally  miiled. 
He  was  quite  sure,  and  eyery  body  muit 
be  quite  sure,  that  his  hon.  friend  had  no 
object  but  to  do  good,  and  if  possible  t6 
aettle  the  minds  of  the  negroes*     He 
trusted  and  hoped,    therefore,  that  be 
would  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman,  and  withdraw  his  motion. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it 
should   be  communicated  to  the  West 
Indies  as  a  clear  and  undisputed  fhct,  thai 
the  first  care  of  the  legblature  of  the 
empire  tras  to  contemplate  the  calamiti^ 
to  which  the  colonies  had  been  subject, 
and  the  dangers  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  and  to  apply  such  remediea 
as  appeared  to  them  nest  calculated  to 
heal  the  one,  and  to  avert  the   other. 
Any  other  course  might  involve  a  doubt 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  step  taken 
by  that  House  waa  founded*. 

Mr.  Brougham  denied  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  advised  his  hon.  friend  to 
withdraw  his  motion,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  room  for  the  amendment.  It  waa 
rather  extraordinary  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, who  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for 
to-morrow  night  on  the  subject,  should 
get  up  that  evening,  and  propose,  as^  an 
amendment  to  his  hon.  frienas  motion, 
that  which  he  had  given  notice  he  would 
not  move  untU  to-morrow.  However  de- 
sirous he  and  his  hon.  friend  might  be  of 
aiumimity,he  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
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House,  whether  they  could  be  content  to 
eacrifice  their  declared  opinion  by  assent- 
ing to  the  amendment?  Would  it  qot  be 
a  sacrifice  of  their  principles,  to  adopt  a 
proposition  founded  on  opposite  princi- 
ples ?  After  the  course  that  was  taken  on 
the  other  side,  where  calumnies,  which 
had  been  fifty  times  told,  and  as  often  re- 
futed, were  brought  forward  and  embo- 
died in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
opposite,  when  the  motives  of  the  sup- 
porters of  registration  had  been  misrepre- 
aented,  and  when  that  measure  had  been 
coupled  with  emancipation  and  insurrec- 
tion,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  sit  silent 
under  the  charge,  however  reluctant  he 
might  be  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the 
House.    The  gentleman  who  agreed  with 
him  in  opinion  on  this  measure,  were  ac- 
cused not  only  as  the  causes,  but  as  the 
wilful  causes  of  insurrection.     They  were 
charged  with  a  wish  for  nothing  less  than 
the  emancipation   of  the  slaves.    If  on 
easy  terms  well,  but  at  all  events  and 
under  any  conditions,  they  were  said  to 
desire  emancipation.    These  he  strongly 
denied  to  be  the  principles  held  by  himself 
or  his  friends,  and  he  was  not  surprised  at 
this  misrepresentation,  when  he  recollected 
that  which  had  gone  abroad  on  other  oc- 
casions, and  against  men  now  no  more, 
who,  when  they  exerted  themselves  on 
the  abolition   bill,  were  charged  with  a 
disposition  to  set  the  black  population  of 
the  colonies  at  variance  with  the  white. 
He  and  his  friends  did  indeed  wish  for  an 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
such  an  amelioration  as  would  prepare 
them  for  final  emancipation,  but  he  did 
not  say  that   the  present  time  was   the 
fittest  for  such  emancipation,  which  would 
now  be  a  curse,  not  a  blessing,  to  the 
slave  and  to  his  master.    His  object  was 
to  prevent  that  which  the  noble  lord  and 
others  had  said  at  the  period  of  the  aboli- 
tion—the introduction  of  slaves.    It  was 
said  at  th^it  period  by  the  colonists  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  slaves,  for  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  colonies ;  but  they  now  came 
forward,  and  when  it  answered  their  own 
convenience,  they  alleged  that  nothing 
could  be  more  easy  than  such  prevention. 
Numerous  creeks,  and  vast  tracts  of  sea, 
which  before  were  mentioned  as  so  many 
obstacles  to  the  total  abolition  of  impor- 
tation, were  now  declared  to  be  no  obsta- 
des.    The  creeks  were  easily  watched, 
and  the  large  tracts  of  sea  could  be  more 
easily  guarded  against  any  clandestine  at- 
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tempts  to  introduce  slaves.    Sb  mucli  for 
the  truth  and  consistency  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  opponents  of  registra- 
tion ! — The  hon.  and  learned  member  then 
contended,  that  there  had  not  been,  and 
could  not  be,  a  connexion  established  be- 
tween the  insurrection,  which  had  taken 
place,    and    the    proposed    registration, 
what  were  the  proofs  of  this  connexion f 
— A  negro,  going  to  execution  for  insur- 
rection and  plunder  on  his  master's  estate, 
was  said  to  have  declared   it.    J3ut  ad- 
mitting that  his  statement  was  true,  which 
he  did  not  believe,  could  ther«  not  be 
other  witnesses  found  to  give  an  account 
of  it  besides  that  unfortunate  negro,  if  it 
were  of  the  nature  described  f    But  no 
other    were  produced.     There  was  an- 
other authority  men  tinned -^that  was  the 
Speaker  of  the  assembly  at  St.  Viucent's ; 
bat    he    did     not    mention    any  •  direct 
evidence,  and   only  gave  an  advice,  on 
which  the  present  charge  was  founded. 
Yet  this  was  the  sort  of  testimony  on  which 
the  supposed  connexion  between  the  in- 
surrection and  the  registration  bill  was 
founded! — He  next  contended,  that  the 
charge  brought  against    the    Methodist 
missionaries,  as  the  cause  of  insurrection, 
was  equally  groundless;  and  he  alluded 
to  a  letter  dated  the  18th  of  November, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Jamaica  Ga- 
zette.   In  this  letter  two  persons  described 
themselves  as  having  put  on  brown  beards 
and  grey  wigs,  and  having  gone  in  that 
garb,  with   rueful  countenances,    to  the 
agents    of    Wilberfprce,    deploring    the 
wickedness  of  the  age,  and  beg^ing  to  be 
sent  as  missionaries  to  instruct  the  blacks. 
They  added,  that  they  were  immediately 
appointed  to  a  mission  ;  and  they  went  on 
in  the  letter  to  give  a  ludicrous  account  of 
the  mode  by  which  the  several  missionaries 
were    distinguished.      These    were    the 
grounds  on    which   charges  were .  made 
against  the  missionaries,  and  the  means 
which  were  used  to  bring  them  into  dis- 
repute*    But  he  should  say  for  his  hon. 
friend   (Mr.  Wilberforce)   that  he   had 
never  sent  any  missionaries  out,  and  that 
he  was  not  connected  with  any  society  for 
sending  them.     He  wished  indeed  that  re- 
ligious instruction  should  be  disseminated, 
as  well  for  the  white  population  as  for  4be 
blacks,   who  were  more  numerous,   and 
more  in  need  of  instruction ;  and  he  (Mr. 
B.)  should  add,  that  if  the  exertions  for 
such  religious  instruction  were  confined  to 
the  established  church,  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  would  never  reach  those  poor 
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peoplQ*    He  dented  that  the  registration 
bill  was  the  cause  of  any  of  the  blood 
which  had  been  shed;  on  the  contrary, 
where  it  bad  been  acted  upon  in  its  spint. 
BO  disturbance  had  taken  place.    If  any 
bad  effects  had  arisen  from  it,  they  pro« 
ceeded  chiefly  from  the  miitrepresentations 
made  of,   and  the  misconstructions  put 
upon  it.    If  those  misrepresentations  and 
misconstructions  had  blown  up  the  flame 
of  insurrection,  the  fault  was  not  with  the 
advocates  of  registration,  but  with  those 
who  had  falsely  associated  the   idea  of 
emancipation  with  that  measure.    It  was 
to  such  speeches  as  that  made  by  an  hon. 
member  near  him --it  was  to  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  the  bill  itself  by  some  of 
the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  colonies. 
He  held  in  his  hand  three  Jamaica  ga* 
xettes,  in  which  it  was  openly  avowed  that 
registration  was  only  a  cloak  for  emanci* 
pation.     When  these  and  such  miscon* 
atructions  of  the  bill  were  industriously 
circulated  in  the  colonies,  would  it  be  said 
that  a  pamphlet  published  in  London,  or 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  fa« 
TOur  of  that  measure,  was  the  real  cause 
of  whatever  disturbance  look  place  ?    If 
the  speeches  and  the  pamphlets  in  favour 
of  re^istraiion  could  find  their  way  to  the 
colonies,  so  could  the  erroneous  construc- 
tions which  were  put  upon  them,  and  he 
would  contend  that  the  speeches  delivered 
iq  the   House  chat  evening  were  much 
more  injurious  in  their  tend«icy  than  any 
measure  of  registration  could  be.     One 
bon«  member  had  even  given  an  incentive 
to  further  disturbance,  by  reminding  the 
black  population  of  Jamaica,  that  as  they 
were  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
whites  than  the  population  of  Barbadoes, 
they  could  more  easily  succeed  in  an  in- 
aurrection.     This,  he  contended,  was  a 
much  greater  incentive  to  insubordination 
than  all  that  had  ever  been  said  in  favour 
of  registration  could  be.<— The  hon.  and 
learned  member  next  contended,  that  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  leave  this  regis- 
tration to  the  care  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies, who  would  not  take  as  effectual 
atepa  to  carrv  it  into  elect  as  might  be 
wished.    And  he  instanced  aa  a  proof  of 
the  construction  they  would  be  likely  to 
put  in  their  own  favour  on  such  a  measure,  a 
case  where»at  the  interference  of  this  coun- 
try, it  was  made  a  capital  offence  to  mur- 
der a  alave  with  malice  prepense.    This 
had  afterwards  been  construed  into  muiv 
deriog  a  slave  without  any  piwvocation. 
So  tCat  by  that  conacrttctaOik  the  noat 
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provocation  on  the  part  of   a 
slave,  even  an  angry  word  or  a  look,  would 
be  held  a  sufficient  justification  of  his  mur« 
der.    He  also  observed,  that  the  convic« 
viction  of  a  white  man  for  the  murder  of 
a  slave  was  a  thing  almost  unknown  in  the 
colonies,  although  it  was  notorious  that 
several  such  murders  had  been  committed* 
He  could  mention  to  the  House  three 
cases  of  as  flagrant  murders  of  slaves, 
under  circumstances  as  shocking  as  ever 
disgraced  human  nature,  and  these  were 
committed  in  the  presence  of  others,  and 
in  justification  of  them  it  was  said  that 
the  persons  murdered  were  only  shives. 
He  did  not  mean  to  impute  to  any  of  hia 
West  India  friends,  any  of  those  abusea 
which  he  had  mentioned.  He  thought,  on 
the  contrary,  that  their  presence  on  their 
West  India  propertv  would  preclude  the 
occurrence  of  such    disgraceful  scenes. 
But  while  they  were  discharging  their  da* 
ties  in  this  country,  so  nwch  to  its  advan* 
tage  and  to  their  own  credit,  the  care  of 
those  estates  must  necessarily  be  com* 
mitted  to  others,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  lower  order  of  whitea  ia 
the  colonies  were  the  grossest  and  basest 
rabble  that  ever  deserved  the  name  of  ho* 
man  population.    It  was  on  this  accoant 
that  he  wished  to  preserve  the  distinctioa 
between  legislation   and   regulation.     Ic 
was  becaufe  he  wished  lo  tear  off  the  film 
which  covered  the  worst  of  crimes  bj 
which  torture  and  murder  were  kept  up 
under  other  names.    It  wan  because  he 
wished  to  have  some  regulation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  West  India  proprietors,  when 
that  property  was  of  the  same  nature  with 
themselves,  that  he  supported  the  modoa 
of  his  hon.  friend.    He  would  agree  on 
the  part  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  W.)  to 
the  amendment,  provided  it  were  not  sob* 
stituted  for  his  motion. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  if  the  learned 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  expressed  the 
I  sentiments  of  his  hon.  friend  .(  Mr.  Wil  • 
;  berforce),  he  (Mr.  C.)  should  endeavour 
'  in  vain  to  pefsuade  him  to  accede  to  the 
,  amendment.  But  as  he  did  not  think  the 
I  learned  gentleman  had  well  understood 
j  the  amendment,  he  did  not  despair  of  in- 
I  ducing  his  hon.  friend  to  adopt  it.  The 
,  sole  desire  of  his  hon.  friend  appeared  to 
,  be,  the  opportunity  of  making  a  general 
I  statement  of  the  question,  and  be  had 
I  «een,  in  the  main,  a  general  coincidence 
in  his  principles;  he  also  saw  that  the 
amendment  was  a  measure  sobatantively 
fit  te  be  passed;  and  all  now  that  remained 
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to  be  cftBsidered  wis*  whether  be  would 
we^n  the  efiect  of  it^  by  Bubmitting  it 
to  the  conflict  of  parties,  and  either  cart^ 
«  nagatory  motion,  or  preu  it  to  a  divi- 
sion, in  which  he  would  be  undoubtedly 
defeated.  He  declared  himself  a  warm 
follower,  and,  as  far  as  his  abilities  ex- 
tended, an  earnest  supporter  of  his  hon. 
friend's  grand  object  of  the  abolition ;  he 
Tomembered  how  frequently  they  had 
been  chaiged  with  having  concealed  eman- 
cipation under  abolition ;  and  to  this  re- 
membrance ha  could  add,  that  they  had 
ever  repelled  that  imputation.  In  the 
speech  which  the  House  had  heard  with  so 
much  satisfaQtion  from  the  hon«  gentle- 
man who  moved  the  amendment,  he  most 
admired  his  discretion  in  aToiding  the 
4|uestion  of  imperial  legislation.  This  was 
a  question  not  to  be  anticipated,  and  the 
discretion  exercised  b^  the  hon.  member 
would  save  the  colonial  legislatures  from 
the  displeasure,  and  parliament  from  the 
pain  of  using  it.  Far  be  it  from  him  to 
doubt  the  omnipotence  of  parliament,  but 
he  had  always  thought,  as  he  still  conii- 
s  nued  to  tbink,  that  the  question  on  the 
latter  subject  ought  not  to  be  stirred  up, 
unless  interference  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. When  the  necessity  for  such  in- 
terference should  be  proved  to  exist,  his 
voice  would  be  fearlessly  raised  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  but  he  would  not  anticipate  the 
arriral  of  that  period  at  which  so  painful 
an  exertion  would  be  imposed  on  the  Bri- 
tish parliament.  He  disapproved  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  colonial  assemblies  had 
been  spoken  of.  If  there  was  any  idea  of 
making  use  of  them,  it  was  not  well  that 
they  should  be  treated  with  so  mudi  con- 
tempt. If  such  a  thought  had  been  en- 
tertained, so  much  pains  ought  not  to  have 
been  taken  to  degrade  them.  It  was  an 
ttnwise  preface  to  an  attempt  to  induce 
then  to  carry  into  effect  the  wiAes  of  that 
House,  to  tell  them,  <<  We  distrust  your 
motives,  we  have  no  confidence  in  your 
ability,  and  we  suspect  your  honesty. 
This  might  be  said  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies when  they  had  been  tried,  and  when 
it  was  found  they  deserved  such  laneuage; 
but  at  present  it  was  as  unwise,  as  it  was 
iaequitable.  He  could  easily  conceive  a 
man  might  stand  up  in  the  assembly  of 
Jamaicat  and  ridicule  our  laws  for  the  pa- 
Mishment  of  homicide,  with  as  much  effect 
as  the  law  of  Bacbadoes  had  been  ridi- 
culed by  the  hon.  and  learned  ffentleman. 
He  thought  the  colonial  asseaibly  had  no 
hitanthm  to  arado  the  auiolmeat  af «  law 
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airainst  surrendering  a  dave;  it  was  as 
icue  for  us  to  object  to  their  enactasent, 
because  it  was  not  preciselv  similar  to  our 
own,  as  it  would  be  for  them  to  say  that 
our  indictments  were  fiiulty,  because  it 
could  not  be  proved  that  a  man  was  insti- 
gated by  the  devil.  Killing  from  bloodjr- 
nlindedness,  without  provocation,  mi^it 
mean  as  much  as  the  words  "  moved  by 
the  instigstion  of  the  devil ;"  and  be  aot 
less  efficient  to  punish  that  crime»  an  ab- 
horrence of  which  was  not  confined  to 
£urope  or  to  America,  to  one  country  or 
to  another,  but  was  known  in  every  land 
and  in  every  climate  to  be  ^implanted  by 
God  and  Nature  in  the  human  mind.  The 
objection  seemed  of  a  special  pleading  na« 
ture.  He  did  not  say  the  late  distuibmiees 
in  the  West  Indies  had  been  caused  by 
the  registry  bill,  but  he  could  not  think, 
as  a  penal  visitation,  that  it  ought  to  be 
resorted  to.  From  all  the  information  ha 
had  been  able  to  obtain,  he  did  not  believe 
an  illicit  traffic  in  slaves  had  been  canied 
on  in  Jamaica.  He  could  not  therefore 
consent  to  punish  a  crime,  which  he  did 
not  believe  to  have  been  committed,  though 
he  could  approve  of  the  provisions  whidi 
the  bill  contained  for  preventing  an  illicit 
traffic,  and  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  slave.  He  had  known  in  soma 
cases  instances  of  obstinacy  in  the  cdo- 
niai  assemblies,  which  left  that  House  no 
choice  but  direct  interference.  Such  con- 
duct might  now  call  for  such  an  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  British  parliament; 
but  all  that  he  pleaded  for  was,  that  time 
should  be  granted  to  see  if  the  colonic 
assemblies  would  take  upon  themselves  to 
do  what  that  House  was  pleased  to  declare 
should  be  done.  The  present  addresa 
coukl  not  be  misunderstood.  It  told  the 
colonial  assemblies,  **  you  are  safe  for  the 
present  from  the  interference  T)f  the  Bri* 
tish  parliament,  on  the  belief  that,  left  to 
yourselves,  you  will  do  what  is  required  of 
you.'*  To  hold  this  language  was  soffi* 
cienC.  Tlie  assemblies  might  be  left  to 
infer  the  consequences  of  refusal,  and  par* 
liament  might  rest  satisfied  with  the  con- 
sdousness  that  they  held  in  their  bands 
the  means  of  accomplishing  that  which 
they  had  purposed.  He  again  recom- 
mended to  his  hon.  friend  the  course  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  confident 
that  it  would  answer  eveiy  purpose,  and 
that  concDiation  would  obtain  for  us  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  save  us  from 
a  crisis,  of  whicb,  though  he  did  not  fimr 
Iha  daoger^hadeprec«tMthe  axperiamit. 
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Sir  Samud  RcmSly  did  not  consider 
il  to  bo  of  mQch  importance,  whether  the 
addreit  wai  Toted,  in  the  firtt  inttanee«  or 
the  notion  for  pftpere  was  agreed  to  first, 
and  the  address  afterwards.  The  right 
hon*  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  stated, 
that  the  efiect  of  external  regulation  by 
the  parliament  of  this  country,  ought  not 
to  be  resorted  to,  till  we  had  tried  whe« 
tber  the  colonial  assemblies  would  not  re- 
medy the  evils  themsdfes.  But  had  they 
not  been  fully  tried?  When  lord  Sea- 
forth  was  governor  of  Barbadoes,  he  had 
brought  under  his  notice  some  crhne  that 
escitod  the  hiffhest  indignation.  The  co- 
lonial assemby  called  the  proposal  to 
make  it  murder  an  insult  upon  them.  A 
hiw  had  afterwards  passed,  but  so  worded 
as  to  make  a  eoniriction  under  it  almost 
impossible  c  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  justified  it  by  asking,  whether  we  had 
not  in  our  indictments  in  this  country,  the 
words  ^  seduced  by  the  instigation  <n  the 
devil,"  and  whether  it  was  ever  required  to 
bo  proved  that  the  devil  had  come  perso* 
nally  to  inst%ate  the  man  who  had  com- 
mitted murder  i  The  colonial  assemblies 
instead  of  passing  a  law  to  prevent  murder, 
had  passed  a  law  by  which  the  most  cruel 
punishment,  extending  to  death,  might  be 
Inflictad  upon  •  negro  for  not  going  out 
of  a  room  the  instant  his  master  oraered 
bim,  or  for  any  the  slightest  provocation. 
If  the  murder  was  committed  m  any  other 
way  than  out  of  mere  wantonness,  it  was 
excused.  As  a  lawjer,  he  maintained, 
that  if  a  man  was  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  a  negro  under  the  colonial  act,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  provocation  on  the 
]>art  of  the  deceased,  that  would  not  en- 
title the  offender  to  be  acouitted.  Penal 
statutes  were  to  be  strictly  considered; 
and  it  was  necessary,  to  convict  a  person 
of  murder  under  the  colonial  act,  that  there 
abouM  be  no  provocation  at  all. 

Mr.  if.  C  Gnrni  said :— I  confess.  Sir, 
it  was  not  without  astonishment  that  I 
beard  the  speech  of  the  learned  member 
(Mr.  Brougham).  That  he  should  repre* 
aent  himself,  and  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  acts  upon  colonial  questions,  as  ca* 
himniated!  And  by  whom  does  he 
com^in  that  this  has  been  done,  but 
by  tnat  very  body  on  which  has  been 
heaped  calumny  upon  calumnjr,  b^  the 
learned  mmeman  himself  and  his  friends; 
but  to  which,  stigmadaed  and  calumniated 
as  it  hes  been,  I,  for  one,  am  not  ashamed 
to  avow  that  I  bdong.  I  was  surprised, 
l*e^  to  beer  irith  whet  levi^  that  learned 
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gentleman  mentioned  Ihooe  horrible  eventa 
which  have  recently  occurred  -in  Barba* 
does  [Hear,  hear !  firom  Mr.  Brougham  aa 
dissenting].      Most  assuredly.   Sir,  the 
learned  member  did  speak  in  very  light 
terms  of  the  insurrection;  he  asked  **  what, 
after  all,  was  the  extent  of  the  evil,  falsely 
attributed  by  us  to  the  introduction  of  the 
registry  bill  Uist  sessions,  but  a  riot,  quicUy 
suppressed,  in  which  some  two  or  three 
estates  suffiered  V*    Now,  Sir,  it  has  been 
said  that  this  revolt,  as  well  as  the  danger 
that  exists  of  similar  ones  in  other  islands, 
hu  been  provoked  solely  by  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  registration,  and  the 
publicity  with  which  we  have  organised 
It.    Sir,  the  bill  was  introduced  into  thia 
House,  and  printed  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
session,  for  tne  express  purpose  of  givuig 
the  colonists  an  opportunity  of  consioeriag 
it.    Well,  they  regarded  Its- enactments  aa 
a  violent  infrmgement  of  their  rights,  and 
at  fiitally  submsive  of  Uieir  security. 
What  then  remained  for  them  to  do,  but 
to  express  their  decided  opinion,  and  to 
adopt  every  measure  within  their  power 
to  prevent  its  passine  into  law  ?    An  hon. 
ffentleman  (Mr.  Wilberforce),  has  brought 
forward,  in  fearful  array,  every  arsument 
that  could  be  devised,  in  support  of  his  in* 
novations  against  the  colonists.    Amount 
the  most  plausible  is  certainly  that  whidi 
he  drew  from  the  evidence  taken  at  the 
bar  of  this  House  whilst  the  great  question 
of  abolition  was  under  agitauon,  in  which 
many  of  the  planters  asserted  that  whatever 
regulations  might  be  framed  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  African  slavea  would 
be  nuMtory.    But,  Sir,  it  will  be  in  tho 
consi&ration  of  the  House,  that  the  very 
subsistence  of  these  persons  was  entwined 
with  the  existence  of  the  colonies;  an^ 
such  being  the  case,  I  apprehend  it  was  to 
be   expected   that  no    statement,    weQ 
founded  or  ftllacious,  would  be  withheld, 
that  could  have  the  remotest  tendencv  to 
discourage  an  interference  withthe  system 
to  whidi  they  had  been  so  long  accustom- 
ed, and  of  which  interference  ue  result  to 
them  might  be  injurious.    I  can  assure 
the  hon.  gentleman,  that  now  that  it  is  as* 
certained  that  there  waa  no  cause  for  those 
alarms,  and  that  the  slave  trade  b  abolish* 
ed,  the  colonists  not  only  acquiesce  in, 
but  are  read^  to  concur  heart  and  hand, 
with  the  British  parliament,  in  giving  fuH 
eiiicacy  to  this  law  of  die  empire««-^Tha 
boo.  member  has  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  statement  he  has  drawn  from  the  Jo* 
naica  slave  retunsi  under  the  poll-tax  for 
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1811.    Sir,  I  was  in  that  island  in  the  | 
years  1810  and  1811;  and  am  prepared 
to  declare,  upon  ray  honour,  my  full  con- 
viction, that  not  even  a  single  negro,  much 
less  16,000  as  he  contends,  were  intro* 
duced  into  it  during  that  period.     Such 
were  my  facilities  ofinformation,  that  I  must 
hare  heard  of  an  illicit  importation,  had  such 
existed,  besides  which,  I  sedulously  sought 
evenr  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact.    In- 
deed, one  of  the  principal  objects  I  had 
in  view,  that  of  increasing,  by  purchase, 
the  number  of  slaves  upon  the  properties  in 
which  I  am  interested,  would  have  brought 
It  within  my  cognizance.   Sir,  the  mode  of 
treating  tlie  slaves  too,  at  least  I  can  speak 
with  reference  to  Jamaica,  has  been  most 
tinfkirly  represented.    I  am,  to  the  full, 
as  much  an  advocate  fnr  their  moral  im- 
provement, and  the  increase  of  their  com- 
forts, as  the  hon.  member.    I  do  not  say 
that  much  does  not  remain  to  be  done ; 
although.  Sir,  much  has  already  been  done 
towards  ameliorating  their  situation.     But 
really,  gentlemen  cannot  form  any  idea  of 
it,  as  it  actually  exists,  from  the  false  co- 
louring with  which  it  has  been  sketched 
within  these  walls.  I  can,  with  confidence, 
call  upon  all  who  have  been  eye-witnesses 
of  their  treatment,  and  I  will  direct  my 
appeal  to  the  gallant  officers  of  either  ser- 
vice, whose  professional  duties  have  ever 
sent  them  to  that  colony.     Surely,  Sir,  it 
n  no  light  circumstance,  that  the  assidu- 
ously-spread misrepresentations  of  us  pro- 
ceeds from  those  who  have  never  been  upon 
the  spot,  while  our  vindication  is  unanimous- 
ly undertaken  by  all  who  have  been  among 
us.    It  is  impossible,  Sir,  to  separate  the 
Barbadoes  insurrection,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  registry  bill.    Yet  the  learned 
gentleman  ridicules  the  idea  of  connecting 
them;    triumphantly  observing   that  my 
lion,  friend  has,  in  lieu  of  a  body  of  evi- 
dence to  establish  his  case,  produced  three 
letters,  of  which  one,  forsooth,  was  **  from 
a  right  hon.  speaker  of  a  house  of  assembly 
of  another  island."   Sir,  I  can  tell  him  that 
my  hon.  friend's  reluctance   to   intrude 
upon  the  patience  of  the  House,  alone 
prevented  him  from  producing  volumes  of 
letters,  all  referring  that  lamentable  event 
to  the  same  cause.     We  have  heard  from 
the  noble  secretary,  that  the  official  infor- 
mation received   by   ministers  coincides. 
But  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  would 
read  to  the  House  a  letter  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand,  written  from  Jamaica, 
not  from  an  anonymous  correspondent,  or 
from  one  I  will  deelineto  namei  satisfied 
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as  I  am  that  every  thing  proceeding  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Shand,  relative  to  Che 
colonies,  must  have  weight.  The  descrip- 
tion he  gives  of  the  impression  created  on 
the  minds  of  the  negroes  by  this  very  bill, 
and  the  consequences  to  be  dreaded,  is 
truly  frightful ;  and  he  says,  that  it  h  only 
by  an  unequivocal  declaration  that  the  par- 
liament and  government  of  Great  Britain 
entertain  no  ideas  of  emancipation,  aod 
that  they  mean  to  leave  the  internal  regu- 
lation of  the  colony  to  those  by  whom  it 
had  been  so  long  conducted,  that  Jamaica 
has  a  chance  of  escaping  destnictioo.-* 
Much  obloquy  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
colonial  assemblies:  during  the  period  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  a  member  of  that  of  Jamaica,  and 
I  should  act  an  unmanly  part  were  I  to 
flinch  from  raising  my  voice,  however 
humble  a  one,  in  its  defence.  Sir,  I  found 
it  composed  of  gentlemen  diverting  for  a 
certain  portion  of  the  year,  their  attention 
from  their  own  more  immediate  concerns 
to  those  of  the  public  (aod  that  without 
possible  individual  advantage,  for  neither 
place  nor  pension  are  there  attainable), 
with  an  alacrity  and  zeal  equally  creditable 
to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  the  colony. 
Among  them,  were  those  whot^e  abilities, 
loyalty,  and  humanity  too,romantic  as  it  may 
appear  to  some  hon.  gentlemen,  place  them 
upon  a  par  with  any,  however  conspicuous 
for  those  virtues ;  and  1  can  asure  thi»  House, 
that  their  mode  of  doing  business  woold 
not  be  disparaged  by  .  a  comparison  with 
even  its  own. 

Sir «/.  Bere^fhrd  supported  the  address. 

Mr.  Manmng  saia,  that  at  that  late 
hour  of  the  night,  his  regard  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  House  would  preclude  hioa 
from  entering  into  a  discussion  on  the 
question,  which  he  considered  to  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  desirous,  however,  to 
put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
himself,  and  which  had  come  to  his  hands 
only  a  few  hours  before  the  debate  began. 
It  was  written  by  a  gentleman  in  a  high 
legal  situation  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
letter  was  dated  4th  May  last : — **  Praj 
tell  Mr.  Wilberforce,"  says  the  writer, 
**  that  until  the  negroes  heard  of  the  regis- 
try bill,  and  Mr.  Stephen's  book,  which 
they  call «  A  Report  of  the  African  So* 
*  ciety,'  I  slept  with  doors  and  windows 
open ;  but  now,  although  under  the  gam 
of  a  fort,  I  have  loaded  pistoli  at  tho  side 
of  my  bed  every  night.     In  ahorti  die 
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sneasare,  whfttever  may  be  the  renik  in 
England,  has  alreadjr  done  in<Mre  to  check 
the  progreasive  improvement  of  the  state 
of  slavery,  than  the  society  can  remedy  in 
twenty  yeafs." 

Mr.  wnberforce  replied;  after  which 
Mr.  Pallmer^s  address  was  agreed  to  n^m. 
con.  Mr.  Wilberforce  then  produced 
again  the  motion  he  had  withdrawn.  It 
was  agreed  to ;  as  was  a  motion  from  Mr. 
Canning  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  as* 
aemblj  of  Jamaica. 
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Thursday^  June  20. 

Gas  Light  Bill.]  On  the  motion 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  bil), 

Alderman  Atkin9  thought,  that  if  the 
bill  passed,  it  would  destroy  the  whole  of 
the  whale  fishery.  He  therefore  moved, 
that  it  be  read  a  third  time  this  day  three 
months. 

Lord  Cochrane  objected  to  the  bill, 
which  he  contended  would  destroy  die 
whale  fishery  trade.  He  also  contended, 
that  the  gas  company  would  be  unable  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  they  had  made  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Holmes  defended  the  bill,  and  ob- 
served that  a  clause  would  be  added  by 
way  of  rider,  which  would  oblige  the  com- 
pany to  present  at  particular  times  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  their  funds. 

No  diviiiion  took  place,  and  the  Mil  was 
read  a  third  time. 

PCTBLIC     RBVENtrsa     COMSOLIOAfrOK 

Bill.]    On  the  motion  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  third  time, 

Mr.  hankes  objected,  particularly  to  the 
clause  enabling  the  vice-treasurer  to  sit 
in  parliament.  He  should  not  go  into  the 
natter  at  length,  but  should  concern  hlm- 
■elf  chiefly  with  the  clause  B.  It  was  not 
distinctly  stated  that  the  deputy  to  the 
▼ice-trea^urer  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  money.  He  did  not  desire  any 
peculiarly  strict  provision,  which  might 
afiect  the  case  of  sickness  or  infirmity  on 
the  part  of  the  principal ;  but  he  objected 
to  making  that  office  a  sinecure,  and  also 
to  the  charging  nn  the  public  the  expense 
of  both  principal  and  deputv.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  House  had  been  shown  so 
clearly,  that  he  could  not  have  expected 
SI  proposition  to  create  a  new  sinecure  ofltce, 
ur  which  the  public  were  to  pay  the 
charge  both  of  prtodpal  and  deputy. 
Heidv«ntdto«reaoialioiiofliie  Houae 


in  1810|  which  was  P«wd  notwithstand- 
i»g  the  objections  of  Mr.  Perceval^  after 
much  discussion.  Ita  tendency  was,  that 
all  offices  should  be  paid  according  to  the 
value  of  the  duties  performed.  In  thia 
new  office  there  waa  m  fact  little  or  no 
responsibility.  What  poasible  reason 
could  be  assigned  for  a  deputy  to  the  vice- 
treasurer,  unless  the  object  was,  to  bring 
the  principal  away  from  his  duties  i  The 
duty  of  the  principal  was  solely  to  iasne 
sums  put  oc  the  exchequer  of  Ireland: 
and  to  that  country,  therefore,  his  services 
ought  to  be  confined.  His  office  was  in- 
deed pufely  ministerial.  His  business 
was  in  Ireland.  Bring  him  here,  and  then, 
at  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
year,  his  duties  must  be  done  by  a  de- 

a  As  to  the  vice-treasurer^s  sitting 
at  Hotne,  it  was  a  new  thing  to  coun^ 
tenance  the  admission  of  an  additional 
placeman  whose  duties  had  nothing  to  do 
with  a  seat  in  parliament,  but,  on  the  con« 
trary,  must  be  neglected  by  hit  sitting 
there.  The  hon.  member  then  moved,  to 
insert  the  words,  "  other  than  the  deputy 
aforesaid."  The  efiect  of  the  amendment 
was  to  make  the  principal  pay  the  deputy* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequrr  said, 
that  the  question  immediately  before  the 
House  did  not  afl^ct  the  Question  of  the 
vice-treasurer's  sitting  in  trie  House,  hot 
only  the  means  of  paying  the  depaty.  The 
question  was,  whetlier  the  salary,  now 
reduced  to  9,000/.  a-year,  was  to  be  far^ 
ther  charged  with  the  expense  of  the  de» 
puty?  The  deputy  might  be  allowed 
l,O0ttf.  a»year;  but  that  would  fall  under 
the  discretion  of  the  treasury-  The  office 
of  deputy  was  only  intended  for  necessary 
purposes  in  particular  cases.  The  priiH 
cipal  would  be  responsible  for  all  the  acts 
of  his  deputy.  The  office  of  vice-treasurer 
imposed  important  duties,  and  the  ap^ 
potntment  of  a  deputy  would  be  of  pubue 
service. 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  that  as  this  would 
be  a  sinecure  during  oleasure,  it  waa  leas 
reasonable  there  should  be  a  deputy.  Ho 
begged  the  House  to  remember  that  thejr 
were  not  going  to  vote  1,000^  a-year  for 
this  deputy,  but  an  reality  whatever  the 
treasury  chose.  If  the  House  thought 
that  the  country  should  be  burthened  with 
1,000/.  a-year  u>r  the  purpose  of  enabling 
this  dficer  to  sit  in  parliament,  their  vete 
would  be  accordingly.  But  this  meaaHite 
had  brought  ministers  mto  great  straits; 
for  either  they  or  the  HoaiemusteventuaOy 
l>e.dt^radefl|  if  ii  Wefe  pertfeverad  us* 

t 
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Lord  CasUereagk  said,  that  the  vote  of 
the  Houte  was  not  called  for  in  so  sum- 
marjr  a  manner  as  the  right  hon«  gentle- 
man represented.  Ministers  had  consi- 
dered it  necessary  to  the  well«being  of 
Ireland^  and  had  not  called  for  it  simply 
on  account  of  the  salary  of  the  office:  they 
thought  that  this  office  should  not  deprive 
the  House  of  the  aid  of  a  most  efficient 
member,  or  reduce  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  him  to  the  more  mechanical 
duties  of  his  office.  It  would  be  a  preju- 
dioe  to  the  public  servicet  and  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  if  there  were  no  in- 
dividusil  of  official  rank  in  that  country  to 
aid  his  majesty's  ministers.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  prided  himself  while  hold- 
ing an  office,  because  he  did  not  embarrass 
his  deputy :  but  as  he  was  in  the  practice 
of  jobmg  his  assistance  in  parliament  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  the  opposition  to  a 
deputy  in  the  present  instance  came  with 
a  very  bad  grace  from  him.  As  to  the 
deputy's  sdary»~  it  could  no  where  be 
found  that  an  officer  such  as  the  present 
ever  paid  his  own  deputy.  At  present 
there  appeared  to  be  only  the  question  of 
the  deputy ;  but  that  mixed  itself  with  the 
other,  namel  V,  whether  an  officer  with  this 
salary  should  have  a  seat  in  the  House  or 
no  >  for  if  the  deputy  were  denied,  it  dis- 
poaed  of  the  Question  concerning  the  seat, 
as  no  one  could  deem  it  worth  his  while  to 
pay  the  denuty  out  of  2,00(tf.  a-year,  and 
attend  to  nis  duties  in  parliament  He 
bewed  the  House  to  consider  that  Ire- 
land maintained  a  separate  executive  go- 
vernment :-  and  while  the  government  was 
aeparate,  it  ought  to  have  an  adequate  re- 
psesentative  in  that  House.  He  contend- 
ed that  this  was  no  creation  of  office,  but 
-a  modification  only,  and  a  diminution  of 
expense :  it  was  in  Act  a  measure  of  pub- 
lic economy.  Eight  offices  compatible 
widi  parliamentary  duty  would  be  reduced 
to  three.  By  the  union,  Ireland  was  al- 
lowed to  have  twenty  placemen  in  the 
House ;  and  now,  instesd  of  twenty,  there 
would  not  be  more  than  seven.  The  fa. 
cultv  of  appointing  a  deputy  was  essential 
to  the  office;  and  he  did  nope  that  the 
measure,  so  £ir  from  being  considered  an 
encroachment  on  parliament,  would  rather 
be  deemed  an  encroachment  on  the  Crown. 
If  refused  it  would  tend  to  break  down 
the  Irish  government  in  that  House  alto- 
gether. 

Mr,  SiuaH  WartUjf  agreed,  that  it 
would  be  of  service  to  the  Irish  govern^ 
iaeat»  that  the  Tica^traMier  diouMi  sit  id 


that  House,  but  he  conceived  that  te 
oblige  this  officer  to  pav  his  depo^,  would 
not  exclude  him  from  the  House. 

Mr.J.  W.  Ward  said,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  be  vigilant  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease ofpublic  expenditure,  or  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown.  But  in  the  present 
case,  he  thought  the  jedousy  which  had 
been  shown  was  unfounded*  He  however 
respected  that  jealousy,  as  it  well  became 
the  House,  which  waf  the  chief  guardian 
of  public  independence,  and  Sie  only 
guardian  of  the  public  purse.  He  should 
attempt  to  prove  that  tne  office  created  by 
the  bill,  did  not  take- any  money  unneces- 
sarily out  of  the  pocket  of  Uie  public, 
nor  add  any  thmg  unnecessarily  to 
the  influence  of  the  Crown.  He  was 
glad  that  an  argument  which  had  been 
used  had  been  abandoned.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  salary  of  the  office  should  be 
large,  because  it  was  an  office  of  trust : 
the  definition  of  an  office  of  trust  was,  that 
the  holder  of  it  might  dieat  the  public  if 
he  would.  Now,  in  this  sense  the  vice- 
treasurer  did  not  hold  an  office  of  trust 
The  true  and  manly  defence  for  the  office 
was  that  of  his  noble  friend,  via.  that  it 
was.improper  to  make  a  further  reduction 
in  the  officiaT  situations  of  Irehmd  which 
had  seats  in  that  House.  He  believed  it 
was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  some  officers 
of  the  Crown  should  have  seats  in  parliS' 
ment.  He  should  go  further  and  say, 
that  if  it  was  necessary  to  chouse  between 
extremes,  he  should  prefer  to  allow  all  of- 
ficers of  the  Crown  to  sit  in  parliament, 
than  to  adopt  a  measure  of  general  exclu- 
sion. A  general  admission  of  official  pci^ 
sons  would  be  a  shock  to  the  constitutioi^ 
but  we  should  still  have  the  best  govern- 
ment in  the  world ;  after  a  general  exdov 
sion  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  from  that 
House,  the  aovemment  would  not  go  on 
for  a  single  cUy.  One  reason  for  the  ad* 
mission  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  was, 
to  explain  the  measures  of  the  government; 
but  another  reason  was,  to  hSd  up  some 
reward  to  honourable  ambition,  lliis  was 
a  principle  which  had  Iteen  acted  upon  by 
the  whig  governments  of  EngUmd  for  near 
a  century,  and  there  was  a  peculiarity  in 
the  state  of  Ireland  which  rendered  it  im* 
proper  to  diminish  the  number  of  Irish  oA 
ficers  in  that  House.  This  he  thought 
was  manifest  from  the  increase  of  the 
wealth  and  population  of  Irelmid,  and  par* 
ticularly  of  the  political  population,  Bj 
the  extension  of  knowledge,  the  number  of 
penons  ia  that  ki^gdomi  who  took  an  i»« 
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terest  itt  poiitict  had  ioci«ased»  and  it  wai 
Btt  IN'opar  to  dJmiiiish  the  number  of  of* 
fices»  which  were  open  to  them  at  Irish* 
men.  He  thought  the  bill  before  them 
had  met  a  bard  fate.  An  addition  ihould 
have  been  made  to  the  title  of  the  bill— it 
ahoald  have  been  alto  termed  *<  a  bill  for 
putting  in  practioe  economical  reform*  and 
abridging  the  influence  of  the  Crown." 
Indeed,  he  doubled  whether  the  adminit- 
tratiott  whidi  had  been  tupported  bj  the 
gentlemen  oppotite,  though  much  entitled 
to  retpecti  had  done  to  much  to  dimini^ 
that  influence  bj  anv  one  meature.  The 
tune  might  come»  when,  bj  the  change  of 
poUtioal  circomtCancet,  he  might  haTo  to 
^ngratolate  tome  gentlemen  oppotite  to 
him,  on  the  acceptance  of  the  new  office 
now  under  ditcuttion, 

**  Tumo  tempus  erit  mtgno,  cum  opttTerit 

emptum, 
Intactum  PaUantti  et  cum  tpolia  itta  di- 

emque 
OdcriC 


The  enemiet  of  the  bill  would  then  lament 
the  reduction  of  the  eflicey  and  feel  torrj 
for  the  Tote  of  Mondar' night;  but  he 
hoped  they  would  not  be  induced  to  re- 
form  and  regulate  it— that  wat  to  ti^,  af- 
ter their  own  ideat  of  reform-^y  making 
the  pottettion  of  it  compatible  with  ano« 
ther  oAice  which  it  wat  intended  to  con- 
trol. At  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
he  thought  it  a  fair  tubject  for  a  general 
inquiry  and  regulation,  and  not  for  partial 
attack  and  tkiraiitb.  He  thould  conclude 
b^  giving  the  cUute  hit  nnhetitating  and 
amcere  vote,  a  vole  unhetitating  becauae 
sincere,  and  of  which  he  wat  at  little 
athamed,  at  any  enemies  of  the  meature 
were  of  their  opposition. 

Mr.  Lamb  taid,  that  thoi^  he  agreed 
in  some  of  the  |[eneral  principles  laid  down 
by  his  hen.  fnend,  he  did  not  agree  in 
their  applicatioo,  but  if  he  had  cooflned 
himself  to  those  fair  and  serious  argu- 
ments, he  thould  have  had  little  to  obiect 
to  him;  but  he  had  indol^  himten  in 
sarcatmt  aoaintt  an  adminittration  with 
which  he  (Mr.  Ward)  had  alwayt  acted. 
Aaaottg  other  topict  of  ridicule,  he  had 
attacked  the  meature  whidi  endbledthe 
auditor  of  the  exchequer  to  hold  the  of- 
flee  of  first  lord  of  the  treatory.  When 
that  measure  wat  before  the  Houte,  hit 
lioo.  friend  had  not  then  found  anr  of  those 
objections,  or  been  illummated  by  any  of 
those  liffhu,  with  which  the  new  company 
he  had  Kept  seemed  now  to  have  fiiniHhed 
hiqk    He  coiigratiihted  his  hon.  ikieDd 


OB  the  change  whidi  had  been  wrought, 
and  hoped  it  would  prove  beneficial  to  the 
country,  and  to  his  own  character. 

Mr.  Ward  exphuned,  that  his  opinion 
of  the  administration  alluded  to  had  not 
changed.  As  to  the  particular  measure 
alludied  to  he  had  not  been  in  town  whom 
itwatpropoted. 

The  Houte  divided:  for  the  amendmenty 
111  s  agamtt  it,  149;  majority  38.  The 
bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  patted. 

Education  ov  ths  Poor  or  tks 
MsTROPOLu.]  Mr.  Broughamt  on  pre- 
tenting  the  report  of  the  tSect  commit* 
tee  appointedr  to  inquire  into  the  Educa- 
tion orthe  Lower  Ordert  in  the  Metropo- 
lit,  communicated  to  the  Hontean  abridf^- 
ed  view  of  the  information  which  wat  laid 
more  lolly  on  the  table  of  the  Houte. 
Manjf  iacu  had  been  learned  by  the  pro- 
teootion  of  the  conunittee't  labours,  wnadi 
had  tat  teveral  houra  a  day,  and  had  ex- 
erted its  powers  with  much  activity.  These 
facts  were  important  in  themsdvca ;  and 
while  they  showed  die  state  of  the  poor 
with  regard  to  education,  the  sunv  oontfi* 
buted  for  the  purpose  of  promotiBf  it» 
and  the  prsjuoices  that  existed  on  the 
subject  or  the  application  of  these  funds^ 
evinced  the  necessity  of  some  change,  and 
led  to  useful  suggestions.  There  were  no 
lem  than  190/KIO  children  without  tho 
meansof education.  This  deficiency  wasnet 
confined  to  children  of  one  descriptieo  of 
people  or  another,  but'  extended  to 
all  sects  and  all  descriptioos  of  perMms  la 
the  lower  orders.  It  was  found  upon  ex- 
amination, that  thouch  the  poor  were  in 
general  anxious  for  education,  yet  in  seme 
cases  thejr  objected  to  send  their  chikhnsa 
to  school,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  theaa 
out  to  common  begipn.  Fhmi  2fl00  to 
4^000  were  in  this  sitnation ;  and  out  of 
this  number  oaoM  most  6f  those  jovenQe 
depredators  who  swelled  the  calendar  of 
Newgate.  In  such  cases  forcible  Interfer- 
ence between  the  parent  and  chihl,  whose 
morals  the  parent  was  eomiptiog,  mi^t 
be  resorted  to.  He  now  came  to  the  state 
of  education  in  the  metronolis,  and  the  re- 
medy proposed  for  its  oefects.  There 
being  alMmt  180,000  chUdren  in  London 
whofly  without  the  means  of  education,  it 
became  the  House  to  consider  if  they 
would  alV>w  this  state  of  things  to  oootmue 
or  would  take  some  measures  for  its  cor- 
rectioo.  In  the  mean  time  they  would 
find  in  the  examinations  of  the  committee 
much  useful  ufoimation*    it  had  inquired 
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into  all  the  charity-schools,  parish  schools, 
subscription  schools,  Sunday  schools,  ftc* 
established  for  the  lower  orders  in  the  n»e- 
tropolts.  But  the  committee  had  not 
rested  here.  They  had  gone  higher,  and 
conceiTing,  though  the  commission  under 
which  they  acted  did  not  necessarily  lead 
them  to  any  inquiries  concerning  the  roa« 
uagemeot  of  the  higher  schools,  yet  that 
it  authorized  them  to  include  these  schools 
at  their  discretion ;  and  conceiving  like- 
wise that  some  reports  that  had  gone 
abroad  concerning  them  required  either 
to  be  confirmed  or  disproved,  they  called 
before  them  the  officers  and  heads  of  the 
Charter-house, Christ's  hospital,  Westmins- 
ter, &C.  and  bad  examined  them  accor- 
dingly. To  begin  with  Christ's  hospital, 
which  was  the  largest  establishment,  he 
would  state  a  few  facts  concerning  it. 
The  annual  income  of  that  establishment 
was  4i,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  was 
nearly  as  great.  These  funds  were  em- 
ployed in  boarding,  clothing,  masters*  sa-  > 
lari/ss,  &c«  in  apprenticing  some»  in  send- 
ing others  to  the  navy,  and  in  establishing 
some  scholarships  at  the  univer^^ity.  By 
the  original  rules  of  this  institution,  it  was 
deltined  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  lower  orders  only ;  and  it  had  been  com* 
plained  of,  that  persons  not  requiring  chari- 
table assistance  had  been  admitted,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  who  did.  The  commit- 
tee had  examined  eight  cases  in  which 
this  departure  from  the  laws  of  the  estab- 
lishment was  said  to  have  taken  place. 
Five  of  these  they  had  found  to  be  per- 
fiectly  groundless ;  and  as  only  three  re> 
mained  with  suspicious  or  unexplained 
circumstances,  they  thought  it  surprising 
that  in  so  great  an  establbhrnent  there 
ahould  have  been  so  few  apparent  abuses. 
The  Charter -house  haa  revenues  of 
24,000^.,  and  its  expenditure  was  nearly 
aa  large.  Though  by  its  original  institu- 
tion the  poorer  classes  were  alone  admis- 
aible»  this  rule  was  not  observed.  He  did 
not  mean  to  state  that  the  parents  of  the 
children  on  the  foundation  were  rich,  al- 
though they  belonged  not  to  that  class  of 
society  that  was  called  the  poorer  order. 
They  were  generally  the  sons  of  gentle- 
men of  respectable  rank,  but  small  incomes. 
The  lung's  scholars  at  Westminster  were 
on  a  simdar  foundation.  The  boys  might 
be  either  of  the  richer  or  poorer  classes ; 
but  here  there  was  a  vast  improvement 
introduced  into  the  rules  of  admission. 
Boya  were  placed  on  the  foundation,  not 
from  any  regard  to  the  circamitancea  of 
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their  relatives,  but  from'  respect  to  tlieir 
own  merits.  As  to  St.  Paul's,  the  salaries 
of  this  establishment  were  good,  and  the 
funds  were  large,  being  6,000/.  a  year. 
The  ci»mplement  of  boys  was  limited  to 
152,  irom  some  whimsical  regard  to  n  text 
of  scripture  that  described  a  draught  of 
fishes  in  a  net  as  amounting  to  that  num« 
her.  He  had  stated  thus  much  with  re* 
gard  to  these  establishments,  to  correct  a 
report  that  had  gone  abroad,  that  the 
poor  were  excluded  from  any  participation 
m  funds  that  were  originally  destined  for 
their  use.  But  the  principal  part  of  the 
labours  of  the  committee  consisted  in  their 
examination  of  evidence  as  to  the  number 
and  condition  of  the  charity  and  parish 
schools  destined  for  the  education  of  the 
lower  orders.  The  number  of  such  insti- 
tutions exceeded  any  thing  that  could 
have  been  previously  believed,  and  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  benevolence  of 
the  country.  Even  at  a  season  of  general 
distress,  the  funds  derived  from  contribu- 
tions for  the  great  end  of  edocstioo  had 
been  found  undiminished ;  but  the  commit- 
tee was  forced  often  to  acknowledge  and 
lament  that  the  expenditure  of  these  funds 
had  neither  been  so  pure  nor  so  judicious 
as  the  intentions  of  the  contributors  were 
laudable  and  fervent.  Instead  of  being 
employed  in  educating  great  numbers  with 
the  great  sums  raised,  those  who  managed 
expended  them,  in  boarding,  clothing, 
and  bringing  up  a  few,  leaving  the  rest 
totally  without  the  means  of  education. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than 
to  suppose  that  a  certain  sum  could  be 
more  beneficially  expended  in  supporting 
a  small  number,  than  in  educating  a  great 
number  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain 
the  means  of  instruction;  but  he  was 
afraid  there  could  be  no  remedy  expected 
from  legislative  interference,  as  these  funds 
were  managed  by  trustees  who  objected 
to  any  change.  Circulars  had  been  sent 
to  the  heads  of  schools  to  the  amount  of 
between  80  and  90;  and,  from  the  infer- 
mation  collected,  it  appeared  that  18,00tf. 
distributed  among  a  eertain  number  of 
charitable  establishments,  only  educated 
S,000  children,  including  clothes,  &c: 
whereas  upon  the  new  plan  this  sum  would 
be  sufficient  for  educating  30,000.  The  • 
objection  to  a  change  which  thus  might 
be  effected  arose,  not  from  the  contrt*. 
butors,  but  the  trustees  of  these  charities, 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system.— There  was  another 
class  of  schoolf  which  might  be  regulatod 
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by  pBrliaiiient->he  meant  establithmentt 
created  by  public  charitable  donations. 
He  mentioned  several  instances  of  abuse 
in  charities  left  for  the  general  purposes  of 
education.  No  instances  of  flagrant  abuse 
occurred  in  London ;  but  he  had  received 
many  communications  on  the  subject  from 
different  parts  of  the  country.  He  stated 
one  flagrant  case  where  1»500/.  which  was 
left  for  the  endowment  of  a  school,  was 
managed  by  the  lord  of  the  n}anor,  who 
appointed  his  own  brother  .schoolmaster 
with  a  large  salary,  while  he  again  shifted 
the  duties  to  a  deputy  schoolmaster^  in  the 
person  of  a  joiner,. with  the  small  income 
of  40/.  a  year,  and  lefk  this  ignorant  person 
to  educate  the  children.  By  various  ac- 
counts he  had  received,  70,000/.  might  be 
atated  as  the  sum  to  which  the  charities 
be  alluded  to  might  amount  in  all ;  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  little 
benefit  was  now  derived  from  them  in 
administering  the  blessings  of  education. 
This  deserved  inquiry.  Abuses  were 
known,  but  they  were  not  properly  de- 
nounced. It  became  a  question  how  this 
could  be  done,  and  information  obtained. 
A  committee  above  stairs  was  inadequate 
for  the  task,  as  it  could  not  examine  on 
oath;  and  as  it  would  be  impossible,  or 
very  expensive  to  call  up  persons  from  all 
parts  of.  the  country  to  give  evidence,  the 
only  remedy  was,  to  appoint  a  commission 
with  power  to  go  from  place  to  place,  and 
examme  witnesses  upon  the  spot.  More 
money  would  be  saved  to  the  country,  or 
dedicated  to  its  most  important  interest8«> 
education,  than  would  be  expended  by 
such  a  commission.  He  had  no  desire  to 
create  new  places,  or  to  aggravate  the 
public  burthens,  but  he  would  propose  that 
this  comioifvsion  should  be  paid  for  its 
labours,  as  the  only  means  of  ensuring  its 
activity,  and  bringing  it  under  the  control 
of  the  House.  The  business  required 
dispatch,  and  dispatch  or  diligence  could 
not  be  enforced  upon  gratuitous  commis- 
sioners. The  Irish  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  courts  of  justice  had  sat  for  14 
years ;  and  though  they  had  made  some 
able  reports,  such  <felay  would  not  suit  the 
present  case.  Lord  St.  Vincent's  com- 
musion  was  paid,  and  had  been  extremely 
useful.  With  all  the  love  of  sinecures 
manifested  by  ministers,  they  could  not 
nake  this  a  sinecure.  The  country  would 
probably  require  no  grants  from  parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  advancing  edu- 
cation,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  metropolia  would.  Aasist- 
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ance,  however,  should  not  be  commnni- 
cated  as  an  annual  grant,  but  merely  in 
aid  of  private  charity,  to  build  schools,  to 
prepare  rooms,  &c«  Another  difficulty 
was  the  steering  clear  of  religious  difler- 
ences,  which  were  daily  subsiding.  An 
emulation  in  well-doing,  rather  than  a 
contention  for  superiont}',  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

Lord  Castiereagh  complimented  the 
learned  gentleman  on  havmg  devoted  so 
much  of  his  valuable  time  to  the  laudable 
objects  of  the  report.  There  could  be 
little  doubt  that  abuses  existed  in  many  of 
the  charities  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion: and  hence  the  necessity  for  the 
exercise  of  a  vigilant  superintendence  of 
their  administration  from  time  to  time. 
He  thought  there  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  next  session  of  appointing  a 
committee  for  examining  into  the  admi* 
nistration  of  the  charities  of  the  country* 

Mr.  Rose  was  convinced  that  the  la- 
bours of  the  committee  would  prove  highly 
useful. 

Mr.  Peel  alluded  to  what  had  been 
done  in  Ireland  by  the  commission  there 
appointed.  That  commission  had  deli- 
vered in  13  reports  ;  and  in  1813  a  bill 
was  brought  in,  founded  on  these  reports, 
by  which  a  variety  of  the  grossest  abuses 
bad  been  remedied,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  effect  would  be  hiffhly  beneficial 
to  the  rising  generation  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  WroUeslev  said«  that  while  engaged 
in  framing  the  charitable  donation  bill,  he 
had  received  a  variety  of  letters  from  re* 
spectable  clergymen  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  country,  stating  abuses  which,  to  their 
knowledge,  existed  in  charitable  founda^ 
tions  for  education. 

Mr.  Wilberfurce  begged  leave  to  sug- 
gest, whether  the  process  of  inquiry  might 
not  be  beneficially  set  on  foot  immediately, 
without  waiting  till  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Canning  was  desirous  of  expressing 
the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  able 
and  candid  speech  of  the  learned  mover  : 
but  what  he  rose  for  chiefly  was,  to  advert 
to  the  suggestion  that  had  fallen  from  his 
hon.  friend.  Some  alarm  had  been  ex« 
cited  by  the  committee  extending  their 
inquiries  to  the  great  public  establishmenta 
for  education :  he,  for  one,  had  in  some 
degree  participated  in  that  al  irm ;  but  he 
wait  agreeably  diiuippointed  by  the  state* 
ment  of  the  learned  gentleman,  which  had 
entirely  removed  it.  But  out  of  that  very 
alarm  grew  a  wish,  that  the  report  should 
be  widely  circulated,  and  the  minds  of 
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people  familiarized  with  the  evidenco» 
before  any  proceeding  was  had  by  the 
House.  He  should  contribute  all  bis  as- 
sistance to  the  object  of  the  report,  satis- 
fied that  the  foundation  of  good  order  in 
society  was  good  morals,  and  that  the 
I  foundation  of  good  morals  was  education. 
After  some  further  observations  from 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  general  Thornton,  Mr. 
Babington,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed.  Mr.  Brougham  then  gave  notice, 
that  early  in  the  next  session,  he  should 
bring  the  matter  of  the  report  before  the 
House. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday i  June  21. 

Protest  against  the  Silver  Coin- 
age Bill.]  The  Silver  Coinage  bill 
was  read  a  third  time.  After  which  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  entered  the  following 
Protest  upon  the  Journals: 
"  Dissentient, 

1st,  <<  Because  the  bill  which  has  now 
been  read  a  third  time,  sanctions  a  plan 
for  the  future  regulation  of  the  metallic 
currency  of  this  country,  founded  on  very 
erroneous  views  of  that  important  subject. 
Gold  coin,  according  to  tfiis  new  system, 
is  to  be  the  only  money  in  which  a  legal 
tender  can  be  made  for  any  sum  exceed- 
ing 4f2s. ;  and  thus,  in  contempt  of  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  sir  William  Petty, 
Mr.  Harris,  and  of  almost  every  other  re- 
«pcctable  authority,  the  coin  made  of  that 
metal  is  constituted  the  measure  of  value, 
and  the  means  of  conducting  all  ex- 
changes throughout  the  empire. 

2ndly.  **  Because  no  reasonable  ground 
has  been  assigned  in  debate  for  this  pre- 
ference of  gold  as  the  material  of  money. 
It  has  indeed  been  stated:  1st.  That 
gold,  as  of  superior  value,  is  the  proper 
measure  of  value  for  this  opulent  country ; 
whilst  silver,  as  of  inferior  value,  is  the 
more  proper  measure  of  value  for  a  poor 
country.  2nd.  That  gold  is  less  variable 
in  its  value  from  day  to  day,  and  therefore 
fitter  for  the  material  of  money.  3d.  That 
the  prevalence  of  gold  in  circulation, 
during  the  last  century,  proves  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  people  in  the  state  of 
society  in  which  we  exist,  for  that  species 

of  money. — To  me  however,  it  appears 

1st.  That  to  argue  that  the  increased 
wealth  of  a  country  requires  a  measure  of 
value  formed  of  a  more  valuable  material, 
is  aa  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  statej  that, 


in  proportion  as  oar  manufacture  of  cloth 
is  increased,  the  dimensions  of  our  yard 
ought  to  be  extended.  2nd.  That  in  this 
country,  where  gold,  from  our  mint  regula- 
tions, has  been  for  some  time  past  practically 
the  measure  of  value,  and  silver  the  thing 
to  be  measured,  gold  must  have  had  the 
appearance  of  sustaining  more  rapid  varia* 
tions  in  value  than  silver,  just  as  in  France, 
where  silver  being  the  measure  of  value, 
and  gold  the  thing  to  be  measured,  gold 
appears  more  variable  in  its  value  than 
silver;  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  real 
ground  for  preferring  gold  to  silver,  as  less 
variable  in  its  value  from  day  to  day.  3d. 
That  to  ascribe  the  prevalence  of  gold 
coin  to  its  being  more  acceptable  to  the 
people,  is  in  itself  ridiculous.  Men  have 
no  preferences  upon  these  subjects,  but 
what  are  dictated  by  views  of  interest ; 
and  the  history  of  our  mint  regulations 
discloses,  that  in  the  year  1717,  when  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  coin  was 
last  settled  by  proclamation,  sir  Isaac 
Newton  predicted,  that  the  denominative 
value  of  the  gold,  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
trinsic or  marlcetable  value,  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  silver  coin,  it  was  impos- 
sible the  latter  could  remain  in  circulation 
—an  opinion  which  is  .proved  to  be  true 
by  the  experience  of  what  we  have  since 
seen  ;  for  nil  the  lawful  silver  coin  has,  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  disappeared  and 
the  people  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
selection,  there  existing  nothing  but  gold 
coin,  in  which  a  legal  tender  could  be 
made. 

Srdly.  *<  Because  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
there  are  man}'  advantages  which  concur 
to  recommend  perseverance  in  the  ancient 
regulations  of  the  mint  of  this  country, 
which  regarded  silver  as  the  proper  mate- 
rial of  the  coin  to  be  by  law  constituted 
the  measure  of  value,  and  the  means  of 
making  legal  tenders  of  payment.  1st. 
Silver  coin  is  harder,  and  less  subject  to 
wear,  than  gold  coin ;  therefore  better 
qualiBcd  for  the  general  currency  of  the 
country.  2nd.  There  is  less  tcmptntioni 
by  mechanical  or  ciiemical  operations, 
fraudulently  to  diminish  its  value ;  for  the 
profit  to  be  made  by  abstracting  a  grain 
from  the  weight  of  a  coin  of  gold,  musi 
be  fifteen  times  the  amount  of  what  can 
arise  from  a  similar  fraud  with  respect  to 
silver  coin.  3rd.  It  is  certain  that  the 
only  means  of  securing  the  purity  of  all 
the  coin  in  circulation  is,  to  adopt  silver 
coin  as  the  measure  of  value,  and  the  sole 
legal  tender  of  payment.    In  this  country, 
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where  gold,  from  the  regulations  of  our 
mint,  has  long  been,  in  fact,  the  measure 
of  value ;  it  does  not  require  reasoning  to 
prove,  that  if  gold  is  the  measure  of  value, 
silver  coin,  however  debased,  will  circu- 
kte  to  mark  the  fractional  parts  of  that 
gold  coin,  purely  on  the  principle  of  con- 
venience:  for  it  was  stated  in  evidence 
before  the  bullion  committee,  that,  on  this 
principle,  even  a  premium  was  given  for 
\QOL    of  silver  coin,    the  purchaser  of 
which  knew  that  its  intrinsic  value  was  not 
6(V.     But,  if  silver  was  the  measure  of 
value,  bad  gold  could  never  circulate  from 
matter  of  convenience;   for  it  is  obvious 
that  no  motive  can  be  assigned  which 
could  induce  any  man  to  give  101/.  for 
one  hundred  pounds  worth  of  gold  coin, 
Dot  intrinsically  worth  60/.     If  then  silver 
coin  was  adopted  as  the  measure  of  value, 
the  law  would  secure  the  purity  of  that 
coin  which  exclusively  formed  a  legal  ten- 
der, whilst  the  interests  of  individuals, 
and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  allowed 
to  take  its  value  in  circulation  would  suffi- 
ciently secure  the  purity  of  our  gold  coin. 
4th.  By  rejecting  silver  coin  as  a  measure 
of  value,  you  at  once  deprive  this  great 
mercantile  country  of  the  possibility  of 
having  a  par  of  exchange  with  any  part 
of  Europe,    where,    generally  speaking, 
silver  com  is  exclusively  the  measure  of 
value :  for  if  gold  coin  is  to  be  tiie  legal 
tender  in  this  country,  whilst  silver  is  a 
legal  tender  in  others,  the  par  of  exchange 
must  depend  not  only  on  the  balance  of 
remittances,  but  must  be  subject  to  the 
daily  fluctuations  arising  from  the  varia- 
tions in  the  value  of  these  several  metals* 
4thly.   Because  in  the  present  moment 
of  our  financial  distress  and  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  from  excessive  taxa- 
tion, the  conduct  of  government  in  under* 
taking  a  measure,  which  must  involve  the 
treasury  in  a  great  expense,  and  inflict, 
even  on*  the  lowest  and  poorest  orders  of 
the  impoverished  people  of  this  country  a 
grievous  burthen,  appears  unaccountable : 
yet    these    cannot   fail    to    be    conse- 
quences of  now  decrying  and  throwing 
out  of  circulation  the  coin  which  parlia- 
nient  has  so  long  suffered  to  remain  in 
circulation* 

5th1y.  <•  Because,  under  these  circum- 
stanceSy  I  must  be  of  opinion,  that,  even 
If  the  success  of  this  measure  was  cer- 
tain, and  the  projected  coin  sure  of  re- 
maining in  circulation,  it  would  have  been 
prudent  and  advisable  to  delay  the  ander- 
takiogf  till  the  agricoltoral  and  aianufiio- 


turing  interests  of  the  country  were  better 
able  to  sustain  the  bun  lieu  to  ivhich  they 
must  be  subjected  by  this  reform  in  the 
system   of  our  coinage  :•— and  I   cannot 
find  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  express 
my  sense  of  the  criminal  rashness  of  has* 
tily  adopting  such  a  project,  at  a  time^ 
when  both  authority  and  reason  combine 
to  enforce  the  opinion,  that  the  new  coin 
cannot  remain  in  circulation  ;  and  that, 
after  the  vexatious  suffering  to  which  the 
people  must  be  exposed,  the  attempt  will 
prove  abortive.    I*rom  authority  we  learn 
— '*  That  no  system  of  coinage  can  be 
adopted  with  any  prospect  of  permanent 
advantage,  till  some  regulations  have  been 
made  for  remedying  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  present  state  ofpaper  currency :" 
•^and  yet  this  arrangement  is  brouffht 
I  forward  at  a  time,  when  parliament  has 
'  been  persuaded  to  continue  for  two  yfars 
i  that  unfortunate  system  of  paper  currency, 
which  is  described  by  the  late  earl  of 
Liverpool,  in  the  foregoing  extract  from 
his  letter  to  the  King  on  the  coins  of  the 
realm,  as  likely  to  render  any  regulations 
of  our  coin  of  no  permanent  advantage.— > 
By  reason  and  experience  we  are  taueht, 
that  two  coins  of  the  same  metal,  varymg, 
even  in  a  small  degree,  in  the  proportion 
betwixt  their  real  and  denominative  value^ 
cannot  remain  in  circulation  together-^as 
that  which  possesses  the  greatest  real  value 
must  always  be  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion;—-yet  it  is  now  intended  to  throw 
into  circtdation  this  new  silver  coin,  of 
which  5s.  6d,  is  to  be  made  out  of  an 
ounce  of  silver,  with  tokens  of  the  hank 
of  England,  of  which  6s.  Sd.  is  fabricated 
out  of  the  ounce  of  silver;  and  with  U^ 
kens  of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  of  which 
7s.  Sd.  is  coined  out  of  one  ounce  of 
silver; — and  that  without  any  provision 
to  impede  these  banks  from  continuing  to 
fabricate  and  issue  these  tokens  to  any 
amount.— > Again,   by  reason  and  expe- 
rience we  are  taught,  that,  if  coin  of  aif- 
ferent  metals  is  thrown  into  circulation, 
varying  in  the  proportion  betwixt  their 
real  and  denominative  value, — ^that  which 
is  of  greatest   value  has  always  disap- 
peared;— thus,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  twenty-one  shillings   of  lawful 
silver  coin  being  of  intrinsic  or  market 
value  nearly  4(/.  more  than  a  guinea-.-we 
know  that  all  lawful  silver  money  vanished 
from  circulation  :^and  yet  it  is  now  ex» 
pected  that  oar  gold  coin  will  remain  in 
circulation,  though  a  guinea  will,  under 
this  new  plan,  poasess  conaiderably  more 
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real  value  than  tweDty-one  shillings  of  oar 
new  silver  coin. 

Lastly.  *'  By  reason  and  experience  we 
are  taught,  that  an  over-issue  of  paper 
money,  by  depreciating  the  paper,  raises 
the  market  price  of  the  metals  of  which 
coin  is  formed,  to  a  degree,  that  makes  il 
profitable  to  withdraw  them  from  circula- 
tion;—and  that,  when  this  is  the  case* 
coin  has  uniformly  disappeared.  Yet  the 
projectors  of  this  plan  think  it  safe  to  put 
the  nation  to  a  great  expense,  and  to  im- 
pose ereat  burthens  on  the  people,  when 
they  know,  that  they  have  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  bank  of  England  to  extend  its 
circulation  by  the  sums  they  have  borrowed 
from  that  establishment ;— and  when  they 
must  be  aware,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  banks  of  England  and  of  Ireland  of 
642  different  banking  establishments  in 
England,  and  of  numerous  co-partner- 
ships in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  extend 
their  issues  of  paper  to  any  degree,  which 
a  consideration  of  their  own  interests  may 
sanction ;  and  thus  to  render  abortive  this 
oew  system  for  which  the  people  of  this 
country  will  have  paid  so  severely. 

Lauderdale." 

ItoMAN  Catholic  Question.]  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read. 

The  Earl  of  Uonoughmore  rose,  and  said, 
it  was  necessary  for  him,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  subject  to  which  he  was 
about  to  call  the  attention  of  their  lord- 
shins,  to  anticipate  an  objection  that  would 
unaoubtedly  be  made  from  the  other  side 
namely,  the  time  of  his  bringing  forward 
the  discussion  of  this  question.  He  must 
therefore  remind.|heir  lordships,  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  call  on  that  House  for 
any  substantive  decision  on  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics,  during  the  present  session. 
He  would  only  call  their  attention  to  the 
petitions  on  their  table,  so  far  as  to  bring 
their  lordships  to  decide,  that  their  sub- 
ject matter  should  be  taken  into  as  speedy 
a  consideration  as  possible.  He  meant  to 
propose  to  their  lordships  to  resolve — 

**  That  at  the  termination  of  a  long  and 
arduous  contest,  glorious  beyond  any  for- 
mer example  to  the  British  nation,  and  ef- 
fectuated by  the  concurrent  energies  of  all 
denominations  of  men  in  this  United 
Kingdom,  it  has  become  the  bounden 
duty  of  parliament  to  endeavour  by  a 
confiding  policy,  and  measures  of  jutit 
conciliation,  to  bind  together,  in  grateful 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  assured  attach- 
fueot  to  each  oth^r,  our  fellow-subjectSy  of 
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whatever  religious  persuasion,  of  whatever 
class  or  degree.  And  the  public  busioesa 
having  arrived  already  too  nearly  to  ita 
conclusion,  to  afford  the  hope  of  any  satis- 
factory adjustment  upon  a  subject  of 
such  importance  and  extent  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  session— that 
this  House  will  accordingly  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  take  into  its  early 
and  serious  consideration  those  disabling 
statutes,  which  still  continue  to  press  upon 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland*-and  whether 
the  restoring  to  them,  on  wise  and  equi- 
table principles,  towards  themselves  and 
others,  their  constitutional  capacities, 
would  not  be  to  them  an  act  of  merited 
justice,  and  afford  to  the  preservation 
and  support  of  all  our  present  establish* 
ments,  an  additional  assurance  of  the 
greatest  possible  value— by  giving  an 
equal  interest  in  the  enjoyment  of  d^  ita 
rights  and  privileges  to  every  loyal  mem* 
her  of  the  state." 

Was  there,  he  would  ask,  any  part  of 
this  great  question  which  rendered  it  un* 
fit  to  be  considered  at  present  ?  Was  not 
the  situation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  such 
as  demanded  inquiry  ?  Could  any  thing 
exceed  the  glorious  termination  of  the 
late  contest  ?  Could  any  thing  exceed  the 
high  and  commanding  position  in  which 
this  country  had  been  placed  ?  Could  any 
thing  exceed  not  only  what  they  owed  to 
the  great  general  under  whose  auspices  so 
much  glory  had  been  achieved,  but  to 
those  who  had  been  the  gallant,  though 
humble  instruments  of  achieving  it  ?  No ; 
those  brave  soldiers,  who  toUed  through 
the  fatiguing  march  of  war,  ought  to  re- 
ceive a  just  recompense  in  a  period  of 
peace.  The  blood  of  men  of  all  religiooa 
persuasions  had  flowed  in  defence  of  the 
common  interest-^and,  was  it  reasonable« 
was  it  just,  that  any  portion  of  them  should 
be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  constitu- 
tional rights  i  If,  at  former  periods  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  guilty  of  mis* 
deeds,  those  of  the  present  day  had  fully 
earned  their  pardon.  By  the  loyalty  they 
had  manifested  throughout  the  war,  they 
had  more  than  earned  all  that  could  be 
granted  to  them.  He  did  not  at^k  of  their 
\  lordships  to  remove  the  disabilities  of  the 
i  Iribh  Catholics,  without  due  examination. 
'  What  he  requested  was,  that,  having  fully 
considered  their  claims— the  services  they 
had  done  the  state — and  the  generu 
I  tenour  of  their  conduct*>they  should  be 
I  restored  to  their  privileges.      He  did  not 
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think  the  House  shoald  come  to  a  deci* 
■ion  now,  but  that  they  should  adopt  the 
line  of  conduct  he  now  recommended,  at 
the  hegining  of  the  nest  session.  Infi- 
nite pleasufe  wotild  it  give  to  him^  if,  in 
consequence  of  the  decision  of  that  night, 
he  should  be  enabled  to  say  to  his  Catho- 
lic brethren,  that  they  had  been  adopted 
by  the  legislature  of  their  country— that 
their  cause  had  been  taken  up— that  their 
grievances  were  no  longer  deemed  unwor- 
thy of  notice  —  and  that  parliament  had 
sledged  itself  to  examine  them  minutely. 
^ow,  it  was  extremely  satisfactory  to 
know,  that  a  noble  carl  f  Liverpool)  who 
had  constantly  opposed  the  removal  of  the 
existing  re«traint8  on  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  protest,  in  an 
authentic  communication,  of  which  the 
public  were  in  possession— that  it  wss  not 
his  opinion,  that  no  measure  of  relief  was 
to  be  extended  to  that  body.  The  noble 
earl  said  on  the  contrary,  that  he  could 
conceive  circumstances,  under  which  a 
relaxation  and  alteration  of  the  penal 
code  might  be  necessary.  It  would  be 
very  satisfactory,  previous  to  their  lord- 
ahips  inquiry  on  this  subiect,  if  the  noble 
earl  would  state  to  their  lordships  what 
the  circumstances  were,  under  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  repeal  of  some  of  those 
laws  would  be  not  only  desirable  but  neces- 
sary. It  would  be  also  satisfactory  to 
know  how  far  the  noble  earl  would  go  in 
his  alterations.  He  felt  great  respect  for 
him  individually  —  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  always  conducted  himself, 
with  respect  to  this  question,  was  entitled 
to  great  praise  for  temper  and  roodera* 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  English  Ca- 
tholics, no  person  could  doubt  the  extent 
ofthe  alterations  that  would  be  roadeio  the 
laws  so  far  as  that  respectable  body  of  in- 
dividuals were  concerned.  The  noble 
earl  would  at  once  say,  that  they  ought 
to  be  put  in  the  same  situation  as  that  in 
which  their  Catholic  brethren  in  Ireland 
were  placed.  Certainly  a  more  deserving 
body  of  men  did  not  exist ;  and  he  con- 
ceived it  would  be  proposed,  that  they 
ahould  be  placed  in  the  same  situation 
now,  in  which  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  stood  since  the  year  1793.  The 
noble  earl  had  not,  probably,  hitherto  pro- 
posed this,  because  he  wished,  like  a 
statesman,  to  take  up  the  whole  subject  at 
once,  and  then  say,  «•  Thus  far  I  will  go, 
and  no  farther.'' 

Here  be  begged  leave  to  express  a  hope, 
tiutt  the  Citthofic  petitions  would  be  soon 


taken  out  of  his  hands*— that  they  would 
be  taken  up  by  his  majesty's  government. 
It  was  a  cause  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  bandied  about  as  a  party  question.  It 
had  not  been  so  treated  by  noble  lords  on 
his  side  of  the  House,  nor  by  many  noble 
personages  connected  with  administration 
-*but  others  had  certainly  so  considered 
it.  He  was  most  anxious  that  someof  hia 
majesty's  ministers  should  take  the  ques- 
tion under  their  care;  and  that  they  would, 
after  a  full  and  fair  consideration,  place 
the  Catholics  in  that  position  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  placed.  The  noble  earl 
had  stated,  as  reasons  for  not  entering  on 
the  question  at  this  particular  period,  two 
or  three  grounds.  The  first  of  these  was 
—that  he  objected  to  take  up  any  thing 
connected  with  this  subject,  as  a  claim  of 
right.  He,  or  the  noble  earl  might,  in  the 
course  of  debate,  term  it  a  claim  of  right, 
but  the  petitioners  had  not  done  »a. 
Two  other  objections  were,  the  present 
s^te  of  Europe,  and  the  temper  of  the 
Catholic  mind.  Now,  as  to  tne  state  of 
Europe,  no  objection  could  fairly  be  of- 
fered on  that  head.  As  to  the  objection 
drawn  from  the  perturbed  state  of  the 
Catholic  mind,  it  could  not  now  be  ad« 
vanced.  The  Catholic  mind  was  no  longer 
inflamed — and  the  petitioners  had  ap-« 
proached  their  lordships  with  the  greatest 
possible  respect.  And  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  illustrious  personage, 
who  at  present  discharged  the  functiona 
of  head  of  the  state,  previous  to  his  being 
entroikted  with  those  great  powers,  so  fkr 
from  Reeling  any  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  had  expressed  himself  decidedly 
favourable  to  them.  The  temper  of  thie 
Catholic  body,  fairly  considered,  could  not 
raise  any  objection  in  the  mind  of  the 
noble  earl.  The  petition  of  that  body, 
which  had,  on  former  occasions,  been  rather 
violent  and  extravagant  in  expression  was, 
in  this  instance,  limited  to  the  smallest 
number  of  words.  It  shortly  stated,  that 
they  were  deprived  of  constitutional  jpri* 
vileges — and  it  prayed  for  relief,  {lie 
Roman  Catholics  had  petitioned  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland.  They  had  petitioned  by 
counties — a  large  body  had  petitioned, 
who  spoke  the  united  sense  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland — a  most  respectable 
meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which 
had  taken  place  at  lord  Triralestons  house, 
had  also  petitioned — and  lastly,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  with  the  CathoKc  bishops 
at  their  head,  had  come  forward  with  such 
an  addfesi  as  was  eveiy  wj^  worthy  of 
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their  character.    He  had  read  the  peti- 
tions over  and  over  again — and  he  would 
aver,   that  they  contained  nothing  with 
which  any  man  could  find  fault.    If  any 
attem|>ts  were  made  to  excite  the   Ca- 
tholic mind,  in  a  certain  quarter,  they  had 
failed  to  effect  the  purpose  intended.    But, 
fortunately,  those  who  made  the  effort,  if 
flny,  were  few  in  number,  though  certainly 
not  devoid  of  talent  and  energy  of  mind. 
No  irritating  language  had  recently  been 
used,  except  in  one  Catholic  paper.    It 
was  the  work  of  a  very  few  individuals, 
who  had  presumed  to  set  themselves  up  as 
directors  and  conductors  of   the  whole 
Catholic  feeling  of  Ireland.     By   their 
proceedings,  they  had  driven  from  the 
Catholic  meetings  lord  Fingal,  and  many 
other  men  of  the  same  description.    They 
had  made  it  necessary  for  those  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  to  associate  by  themselves, 
and  to  petition  in  form.     That  petition  he 
had  presented,  and  it  was  now  before  their 
lordships.     The  violence  and  scurrility  of 
the  paper  to  which  he  had  alluded,  knew 
no  bounds.     The  Roman  Catholic  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  had  no  right  particu- 
larly Co  complain.    The  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  censured,  along 
with  the  principal  members  of  the  Catholic 
body,  in  the  grossest  manner.     But  the 
greatest  virulence  of  their  slander  had 
been  pointed  against  himself,  the  oldest 
living  advocate  they  had,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  noble  baron,  his  brother.     That 
paper  was  conducted  in  the  most  difsgrace- 
ful  manner.    It  had  stigmatised  the  Irish 
government — it  had  stigmatised  the  judges 
of  the  land— it  had  stigmatised  the  juries 
in  the  county  where  he  had  resided.    Why 
was  this  done  ?    Because  all  those  parties 
had  endeavoured  to  hunt  out  the  mur- 
derers of   one  of  the   most  respectable 
magistrates  that   ever   was  in   the  com- 
mission of   the   peace.     The  author  of 
those  libels  was  now   placed  where   he 
ought  to  be,  in  safe  custody,  in  one  of  his 
majesty's  prisons.     Inflammatory  writings 
were,  however,  still  published.     The  re- 
gistered printer  and  proprietor  continued 
to  be  no  ornament  to  that  learned  profes- 
sion, of  which  he  was  a  member. 

He  now  came  to  the  grievances  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  complained.  Was 
It  necessary  for  him  again  to  go  over  that 
catalogue  of  disabilities  which  he  had  so 
often  stated?  It  would  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  Catholics  complained  of  being 
deprived  of  important  constitutional  pri* 
vUegeSi  aad  they  desired  that  an  inquiry 
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might  take  place  with   renpect  to  their 
situation.    They  desired  their  accusers  to 
come  forward,  and  state  for  what  crimes 
they  were  thus  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
constitution.     All  he  requested  on  their 
part  was,  to  suffer  their  petitions  to  be  fairlj 
discussed,  and  then  for  their  lordships  to 
come  to  a  serious  consideration  how  far 
they  would  go  in  the  repeal  of  those  laws, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  intolerable 
grievance.     It  would,  however,  be  neces- 
sary ibr  him  to  say  something  as  to  the 
feeling  which  those  grievances  excited-^ 
because  it  had  been  conceived,  he  knew 
not  why,  that,  as  the  Catholics  had  not  all 
joined  in  one  petition,  there  was,  there- 
fore, great  disagreement  amongst  them, 
on   the  subject    of  their  own   interests. 
That  this  might  be  the  case,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  few,  he  could  not  deny.    They 
had  taken  the  sole  arrangement  on  them- 
selves, and  turned  out  of  doors,  if  he 
might  use  the  expression,  men  of  great 
worth  and  integrity.     But,  though  a  dif- 
ference might  exist  on  minor  points,  they 
all  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  removing 
those  disabilities.     There  were,  on  their 
lordships'    table,    petitions  from  all  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  concurring  in  that 
object.    •*  We  are,"  said  they,  ••  labouring 
under  great  disabilities --restore  us  to  our 
pro[^r  rank  in  the  state."     It  had  been 
said,  that  the   Catholics  did  not  agree 
among  themselves.     But  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  noble  lord  to  prove  this  po- 
sition.   The  petition  of  the  Catholics  at 
large  stated  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
securities.      It   complained   of   constita- 
tional  rights  withheld,  and  concluded  with 
a  short  and  respectful  prayer  for  their 
restoration.    This  petition,  therefore,  was 
not  in  contradiction  to  the  sentiments  of 
any  body  of  men  who  asked  for  a  restora- 
tion of  their  privileges,  let  their  language 
be  what  it  might.     The  Catholics  here 
mentioned  no  terms  whatever — they  stated 
their  grievances  at  large,  and  also  stated, 
at  large,  the  mode  of  redress.    The  next 
was,  the  petition  of  those  who  met  at  lord 
Trimleston's  house.    The  petitioners  set 
forth  their  disabilities— they  prayed  for  a 
restoration  of   privileges— and   they  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  agree  to  such 
terms,  as,  consistently  with  the  discipline 
of  their  church,  might  be  proposed   to 
them.     They  also  stated  their  opinion, 
that  such  an  arrangement  might  easily  be 
devised.     The  clergy,  in  their  petition  sel 
forth  their  grievances,  and  requested  re- 
dress.   So  far  from  putting  their  negative- 
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on  securitiei,  they  actually  oflbred  to  the 
House  a  specific  security,  which  they 
called  domestic  nomination. 

Now,  with  respect  to  securities,  his  opi- 
nions were  too  well  known  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  say  much  on  the  subject. 
In  1793  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
Catholics  had  gi?en  all  the  securities 
which,  in  their  consciences  they  could 
give.  He  asked  for  no  other  securities 
at  that  time ;  and  he  was  then  prepared  to 
grant  them  all  they  demanded,  under  the 
securities  given  by  the  act  of  1793. 
Therefore,  with  respect  to  securities,  he 
'  was  not  looking  ntXer  any.  But  he  was 
of  opinion,  where  a  great  national  act  was 
to  be  performed,  and  one  of  the  parties 
connected  with  it  was  onfy  a  body  in 
the  state,  however  respectable,  while 
the  other  was  the  governing  power  in  that 
state,  that  then  there  ought  to  be  conces- 
sion on  both  sides.  He  again  repeated, 
that  he  wanted  no  securities:  at  the  same 
time  he  roust  candidly  state,  that  there 
could  be  no  substantial  emancipation  with- 
out them.  But,  as  he  conceived,  this  do- 
mestic nomination  was  the  very  point 
which  it  was  necessary  to  consider.  Tliis 
offer  of  the  bishops  would  be  looked  on  by 
the  House,  when  the  subject  came  under 
consideration,  as  a  substantial  benefit  ob- 
tained on  the  occasion.  What  was  this 
domestic  nomination  ?  It  was  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  removing  that  bug-bear, 
foreign  influence*  Nothing  stronger  could 
be  imagined,  without  destroying  the  Ca- 
tholic religion.  The  bisliops  stated  that 
they  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  spiritual  head  of  their  church  to 
the  arrangement.  The  pope,  they  were 
sure,  would  bind  himself  to  approve  of 
whatever  bishops  were  elected  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  of  the  united  king- 
dom. This  was  all  that  was  or  could  be 
wanted.  It  was  quite  sufficient  security 
for  what  he  proposed.  But,  in  addition 
to  this,  it  was  intended  that  a  new  oath 
should  be  taken  at  the  time  of  election, 
binding  the  bishops  not  to  nominate  any 
person  of  whose  loyalty  they  were  not 
convinced.  This  plan  did  away  all  the 
objection  founded  on  the  fear  of  foreign  in- 
fhience.  With  respect  to  the  veto,  he  had  ob- 

{ected  to  it  as  a  most  impolitic  measure.  He 
lad  before  stated  his  opmion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergT  of  Ireland.— How  very 
useful  he  had  foond  them  in  assisting  him, 
at  a  magistrate,  to  enforce  the  law.  He 
felt  a  very  great  respect  for  all  the  bishops, 
who  were  a  pious  and  ealightened  set  of 


men.  When  their  loyalty  was  so  pure 
and  untainted,  he  could  never  think  of  re* 
comtnending  the  veto :  but  he  called  the 
serious  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
subject  of  domestic  nomination—to  thai 
which  would  remove  eytry  objection  that 
could  posfiibly  be  made  against  the  Ca- 
tholic church  in  Ireland.  He  hoped  the 
favourable  moment  would  be  seized  by  mi- 
nisters for  setting  this  question  at  rest  for 
ever.  The  noble  earl  then  nnide  a  few 
observations  on  the  fallacy  of  supposing 
that  the  constitution  could  be  endangered 
by  the  admission  of  a  few  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  seats  in  parliament,  and  concluded 
by  moving  the  resolution  which  he  had 
read  to  their  lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Lon^Jbrd  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  its  being  improper 
to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  House  by 
any  such  resolution.  He  would  ask  what 
purpose  it  could  serve?  Could  their  lord- 
ships doubt  their  own  steadiness  so  far  as 
to  require  such  a  pledge  ?  Could  they  con- 
ceive that  by  such  a  pledge  they  would  con- 
ciliate the  minds  of  the  parties  who  were  the* 
petitioners  ?  These  persons  were  no  fools ; 
some  of  them  might  be  knaves,  but  they 
were  no  fools,  and  they  would  think  the 
pledge  merely  a  tub  thrown  out  to  amose 
them.  With  respect  to  the  petitions,  the 
first  was  that  which  was  signed  by  the 
meeting  at  lord  Trimleston's,  which  was 
highly  creditable  to  those  who  signed  it, 
and  must  be  gratifying  to'^he  Hou^e.  But 
still  these  petitioners,  however  respectable, 
formed  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  Ca- 
tholic body  ;  and  when  some  of  them,  not- 
withstaOding  all  their  claims  and  merics, 
attended  at  other  Catholic  meetings,  they 
were  received  in  a  manner  highly  disgrace- 
ful and  insulting.  The  second  petition  came 
from  a  more  numerous  body  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  was  worded  in  such  a  general 
way,  that  it  contained  nothing  objection- 
able. But  it*  we  could  not  find  their  pre- 
cise ideas  in  their  petitions,  we  might' 
fairly  look  for  them  m  their  conduct  and' 
speeches ;  and  then  ask  ourselves  whether 
they  were  men  of  that  moderation  and 
temper,  that  we  should  wish  to  introduce 
them  into  our  legislature.  As  to  the  pe- 
tition of  the  bishops,  he  felt  some  delicacy 
in  speaking  of  it,  because  the  Catholic 
clergy,  generally  speaking,  were  entitled 
to  high  respect !  but,  judging  from  their 
petition,  tne  bishops  seemed  quite  ab- 
sorbed by  the  wish  to  obtain  additional 
privileges  for  their  body.  They  denied  a 
veto  to  the  Crowoi  but  were  willing  to  im- 
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poie  it  on  the  deliberations  of  the  legiaU- 
ture. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  conceived,  that 
when  petitions  were  couched  in  (Proper  and 
moderate  terms,  it  was  unsuitable  to  their 
lordships'  dignity  not  to  treat  them  with 
the  utmost  respect.  The  petitions  of  the 
Catholics  coming  within  that  description, 
and  relating  to  a  question  so  highly  im- 
portant to  the  whole  empire,  ought  to  re- 
ceive from  their  lordships  the  most  atten- 
tive consideration.  The  noble  earl  who 
had  just  sat  down,  seemed  to  consider  the 
motion  as  a  proposed  pledge  on  the  part 
of  their  lordships  to  one  another— as  if 
they  could  not  trust  to  themselves  without 
it.  It  was  not  so.  Whoever  voted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  was  of  course 
ready  to  take  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion at  the  present  moment,  were  it  not 
for  the  state  of  the  session.  The  pledge 
therefore  was  not  to  one  another,  but  it  was 
to  the  petitioners.  It  would  be  a  most  va- 
luable concession  on  the  part  of  their  lord- 
ships, and  one  which  it  would  well  become 
them  to  give.  He  thought  a  very  great 
change  had  taken  place  m  the  Catholic 
mind,  which  he  considered  their  lordships 
were  called  to  attend  to.  He  had  heard 
the  usual  cry  of  the  church  being  in  dan- 
ger, but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  in 
what  respects.  Surely  no  man  could  en- 
tertain any  rational  idea  of  the  Catholics 
making  proselytes.  The  fact  was,  the 
danger  existed  in  remaining  as  they  now 
were.  To  go  back  to  renew  their  disabi- 
lities they  had  already  repealed,  was  what 
no  man  could  dream  of,  for  in  truth  it  was 
impossible.  No  period  could  arrive  more 
favourable  to  the  cause  than  the  present, 
when  we  were  at  peace  with  the  whole 
world,  after  a  most  sanguinary  conflict. 
The  minds  of  the  Catholics  was  also  in  a 
proper  ^tate  for  the  consideration  of  their 
case.  The  leading  powers  of  Europe  had 
admitted  persons  of  all  religious  persua- 
sions, to  a  share  in  their  councils,  and  in 
the  offices  of  government,  and  he  trusted 
that  this  country  would  show,  that  we 
were  no  longer  marked  with  illiberal ity. 
It  had  been  said  that  foreign  policy  would 
not  do  in  this  country.  This  he  admitted, 
but  he  thought  it  was  a  cruel  satire  on  the 
constitution,  to  say  that  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, purely  because  it  was  adopted  by 
foreigners,  was  not  congenial  to  the  go- 
vernment. With  respect  to  the  Scotch 
Catholics,  he  assured  their  lordships  they 
were  labouring  under  hardsliips  of  the 
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most  galling  nature*  In  illustration  of 
this,  he  referred  to  the  case  of  a  Catholic 
clergyman  tried  last  summer,  in  Scotland, 
for  marrying  two  persons.  He  was  tried 
on  an  act  oi  Charles  2nd,  which  punishes 
with  transportation  for  life,  and  death  in 
case  of  return  from  transportation,  any 
Catholic  clergyman  convicted  of  marrying 
any  parties.  The  charge  being  not  proved, 
he  of  course  escaped.  Much  had  been 
done  for  our  country  by  Catholic  braverr* 
and  it  was  extremely  unjust  to  withhold 
from  them  a  share  in  the  privileges  of  that 
happy  constitution,  for  which  much  of 
their  blood  had  been  shed.  He  concluded 
by  supporting  the  motion. 

Earl  Balhurst  said,  that  with  respect 
to  this  particular  motion,  even  if  friendly 
to  its  object,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  agree  to  it.  It  went  to  bind  the  House, 
whatever  circumstances  might  occur,  to 
take  up  the  question  in  the  next  sessioog 
and  that,  at  the  close  of  this  session,  when 
so  many  of  their  lordships  were  absent. 
Why,  he  asked,  had  it  not  been  brought 
forward  at  an  earlier  period?  The  only 
reason  he  could  assign  for  the  delay  was, 
that  it  was  not  thought  advantageous  to 
do  so.  But  his  noble  friend  had  said,  it 
was  a  pledge  given  to  the  Catholics. 
Now,  did  he  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  a 
pledge  by  which  the  House  also  would 
bind  itself  f  Their  lordships  should  not  ia 
this  way  be  deprived  of  their  deliberative 
faculties ;  for  in  what  situation  should  we 
be  placed,  if  we  felt  ourselves  bound  by 
the  adoption  of  this  pledge  to  go  into  the 
consideration  of  the  Catholic  claims,  even 
against  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  I  Before  a  pledge  was  made  to  any 
body  of  men,  we  should  clearly  under- 
stand what  they  conceived  was  meant  by 
it.  We  should  take  care  that  the  whole 
nature  and  extent  of  their  claims  should 
be  understood ;  otherwise  they  might  have 
reason  to  complain  that  we  had  grossly 
deceived  them.  Besides,  what  subject 
had  been  more  frequently  considered  than 
that  of  the  Catholic  claims  I  It  had  been 
the  subject  of  adjourned  debates — a  very 
rare  practice  of  that  House.  It  had  been 
considered  in  a  time  of  peace  and  in  time 
of  war,  it  had  been  taken  up  as  a  party 
question,  and  also  as  a  matter  of  tempe- 
rate discussion ;  some  of  the  most  splendid 
speeches  ever  delivered  in  that  House  had 
been  made  upon  it,  and  therefore  it  had 
been  so  amply  considered  already  as  to 
require  no  pledge  for  farther  coosideni« 
tion.    How  also  could  it  give  any  satis* 
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faction  to  the  Catholics,  unless  it  was  un- 
derstood by  them  as  intended  to  produce 
some  farther  concession  ?  It  would  be  no 
•atisfaction  to  them  to  undertUnd  that  it 
merely  meant  we  should  have  some  farther 
debates  on  a  subject  so  of\en  discussed. 
Partial  concession,  their  lordships  had 
been  lately  told,  would  do  no  good,  but 
rather  harm.  The  idea  of  it  was  disclaimed 
by  the  petitioners,  and  disclaimed  by  their 
supporters ;  so  that,  by  acceding  to  the 
resolution,  we  should  in  effect  say,  at  this 
period  of  the  session,  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  give  all.  The  noble  earl  aext 
adverted  to  the  petitions  before  the  Hou^e. 
The  first  of  them — that  from  tlie  meeting 
at  lord  Trimleston's — ^naturally  suggested 
the  consideration  of  the  veto.  A  noble 
baron  (l<ird  Grenviile)  was,  he  believed, 
the  first  to  suggest  this  measure  in  a  letter 
which  had  appeared  in  public ;  but  now 
he  understood  that  the  noble  lord,  as  well 
as  other  supporters  of  it,  had  altered  their 
opinions  on  this  head.  With  regard  to 
the  Catliolic  clergy,  he  believed  that  they 
had  proclaimed  themselves  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  British  Crown.  In  their 
petition,  indeed,  they  proposed  the  mea- 
sure of  domestic  nomination,  but  they 
had  not  contradicted  their  assertion  that 
they  were  independent  of  the  Crown. 
What,  tlien,  could  the  Catholics  under- 
stand by  this  pledge,  at  a  time  when  there 
prevailed  ao  much  mutual  irritation  and 
animosity  among  them?  W^e  should  con- 
aider  also  the  situation  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  many  of 
whom  were  active  magistrates,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  farther  concea- 
aions  would  be  fatal  to  their  authority  and 
ascendancy  in  Ireland*  On  all  these 
grounds  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
motion. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  said,  he  had  heard 
DO  argument  to  dissuade  him  from  voting 
in  support  of  his  noble  friend's  motion. 
Petitions  had  been  presented  in  a  respect- 
ful and  constitutional  manner  to  their 
lordships,  which,  from  the  lateness  of  the 
session,  they  were  prevented  from  consi- 
dering; and  the  question  they  had  now  to 
discuss  was,  what  was  the  most  prudent 
mode  they  could  possibl  v  adopt  ?  The  re- 
solution went  no  fartoer  than  merely 
calling  on  their  lordships  to  declare  they 
would  consider  the  case  of  the  petitioners, 
next  session.  If  their  lordships  would  at 
once  say  that  they  would  hear  no  petitions, 
then  their  conduct  in  giving  no  promise 
wHd  be  right ;  but  if  it  was  the  birth- 
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right  of  British  subjects  to  petition,  then 
certainly  the  conduct  which  be  and  hia 
friends  adopted,  in  calling  on  their  lord- 
ships to  pay  some  attention  to  the  petitions 
next  session,  was  consistont^    It  had  been 
said,  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  occasion  much  uneasiness  to  the 
magistracv  of   Ireland.      Religious   dis- 
putes  had  been  long  known  to  be  the 
cause  of  much  dissension,  and  even  of 
crime,   in  that  country.    Differences  of 
reliffious  tenets  had  even  shielded  murder 
itself  from  punishment;  a  particular  proof 
of  which  lately  happened,  where  the  jury 
returned  merely  a  verdict  of  manslaughter. 
He  put  it  to  their  lordships,  whether,  in 
this  enlightened  age,  those  outposts  which 
the  exigencies  of  former  ages  had  pro- 
bably called  for,  sfiould  still  be  allowed  to 
exist,  whether  in  fact  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  adopt  such  a  proceeding  as  would 
conciliate  the  affections  of  all  psnies  ?  It 
was  their  duty  to  legislate  with  justice 
and  impartiality,  and  if  the  parties  re- 
fused to  receive  the  boon  which  their  lord- 
ships might  give  them,  with  them,  not  with 
the  House  lay  the  blame.    By  a  decisive 
vote  their  Ior(khips  had  adopted  an  alien 
bill,  which  severe  as  it  would  be  on  all 
aliens,  would  particularly  be  so  on  the 
foreign    Catholic.      He    was    the    more 
anxious  to  have  thia  subject  discussed 
when  he  considered  the  unjust  distinction 
it  made  in  the  rewards  conferred  by  our 
country  on  those  heroes  who  had  fought 
her  battles.    Was  it  possible  to  suppose 
the  Irisli  would  not  feci  the  severe  morti- 
fication of  seeing    themselves  excluded 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  bard  won  ho- 
nours, merely  on  the  ground  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions  ?   The  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish Catliolics  had,  On  a  former  nighty  been 
stated  with  so  mucli  eloquence  and  ability, 
by  his  much  esteemed  friend  (earl  Grey), 
that  he  should  feel  he  was  weakening  the 
cause,  did  he  attempt  to  add  any  thing  to 
that  luminous  speech.    But  he  besought 
the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  executive 
government,  to  recollect  that  the  objec- 
tions he  had  formerly  stated  no  longer 
existed.    The  country  was  now  in  a  state 
of  profound  peace,  and  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  Catholic   church  was  no  longer 
under  the  control  of  that  individual  who 
had  been  removed  from  the  continent. 
By  agreemg  to  this  resolution,  their  lord- 
ships gave  no  pledge  of  granting  any  con- 
cessions, but  mercl)'  of  taking  the  matter 
into  serious  consideration.     This  was  a 
duty  they  were  imperiously  called  to  dia* 
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charge,  in  justice  to  themselves  and  their 
oppressed  fellow  subjects. 

Lord  Redesdale  urged  the  impolicy  of 
so  frequently  bringing  forward  motions  of 
this  kind.  It  was  a  line  of  conduct  he, 
for  one,  would  strenuously  oppose,  as  pro- 
ducing much  agitation  in  the  minds  of  the 
Irish,  without  doine  them  one  single  be- 
nefit. As  a  proofof  the  little  value  the 
clergy  put  on  the  law  of  the  land  when  the 
interest  of  their  church  were  concerned 
he  stated  a  case  which  occurred  while  he 
viras  on  the  bench  in  Ireland.  A  Catholic 
clergyman  was  asked  how  he  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  marry  two  minors  f  the  female 
being  only  14*  years  of  age,  ana  a  ward  of 
chancery^  when  they  were  both  Protes- 
tants, ana  his  conduct  was  contrary  to  law. 
He  replied,  **  it  may  be  your  law,  but  it  is 
not  the  law  of  my  church."  As  long, 
therefore,  as  the  Catholic  clergy  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  of  foreign  ecclesiastical  Ju- 
risdiction, he  thought  theirlordships  should 
be  cautious  how  they  proceeded.  The 
case  of  the  Netherlands  was  by  no  means 
applicable,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  the  established  religion  of  that 
country.  In  fact,  the  Irish  Catholics 
were  particularly  distinguished  from  all 
other  Catholics  that  he  had  heard  or  read 
of.  If  the  friends  of  emancipation  were 
■o  anxious  to  obtain  their  object,  let  them 
at  once  bring  in  a  bill  which  would  eluci- 
date their  views ;  but  by  calling  on  their 
lordships  to  pledge  themselves  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration  next  session, 
they  excited  hopes  which  might  be  frus- 
trated, and  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
consequences  which  might  be  serious  to 
the  state.  As  long  as  the  Catholic  en- 
tertained so  high  an  opinion  of  his  church, 
and  of  its  being  independent  of  the  British 
'crown,  he  thought  their  lordships  should 
not.be  too  forward  in  granting  the  prayer 
of  the  petition.  As  to  domestic  nomi- 
nation, what  real  control  did  that  provide? 
None.  It  would,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
increase  the  power  of  the  priests.  If  the 
Catholic  laity  of  Ireland  were  left  to  them- 
selves, he  was  sure  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  conciliating  them  upon  that 
and  every  other  subject.  It  was  his  firm 
opinion  that  all  the  disturbances  which 
liad  so  long  afflicted  Ireland,  were  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy.  The  only  way  in 
which  there  >as  any  chance  of  producing 
conciliation  would  be  by  bringing  forward 
some  specific  proposition  the  effect  of 
which  might  be  comprehended  al  once^ 
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and  how  far  it  was  compatible  with  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm.  To 
enact  any  sweeping  measure,  by  which  alt 
the  restrictions  would  be  removed,  would, 
in  his  judgment,  have  just  the  contrary 
efiect  of  producing  conciliation. 

Earl  Stankovg  said,  that  the  speech  of 
the  learned  lora  was  more  calculated  to  ex- 
cite exasperation  than  any  he  had  ever 
heard.  It  was  an  attack  upon  the  whole 
clergy  of  Ireland,  and  through  their 
sides  of  the  whole  people  of  that  country. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  it  would  have  a 
contrary  efiect,  and  that  neither  Catholie 
nor  Protestant  would  be  roused  into  anger 
by  it.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about 
the  right  of  domestic  nomination,  and  the 
veto.  Now,  what  was  that  blessed  veto  ? 
Nothing  more  than  to  give  the  Crown  a 
direct  or  indirect  share,  and  rather 
more  than  a  share,  in  nominating  the 
prelates  and  bishops  of  Ireland.  But 
why  have  a  veto  at  all,  after  the  conces- 
sions made  by  the  clergy  in  their  petition  i 
Why  should  the  Catholic  clergy  alone  be 
saddled  with  a  veto  ?  Were  they  the  only 
persons  whose  religious  opinions  aftcted 
the  safety  of  the  established  church  ?  He 
had  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  Dissenters  were 
as  five  to  three  compared  with  the  church- 
men. In  Ireland,  it  was  true,  the  Catho- 
lics were  as  ten  to  one,  and  in  Scotland 
they  were  all  Presbyterians.  If  a  veto  was 
necessary  for  the  Catholics,  why  did  not 
they  also  have  a  baptist  veto,  an  indepen- 
dent veto  apd  a  Presbyterian  veto  i  He 
wbhedthey  would,  for  then  they  would  all 
be  united  at  once,  and  there  was  nothing 
like  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether.  What  would  then  become  of 
poor  mother  church  i  Oh  1  if  once  the 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  had  but  sense 
enough  to  join  together,  what  a  licking 
they  would  give  her !  The  noble  can 
(Bathurst^  who  was  then  looking  at  him 
through  his  eye-glass,  objected  to  the  mo- 
tion because  it  referred  the  consideration 
of  the  Catholic  claims  to  the  next  session; 
would  he  consent  to  strike  out  that  part 
of  the  motion,  and  substitute  the  words, 
that  they  be  now  considered  ?  He  would 
move  them  as  an  amendment,  if  the  noble 
earl  would  support  it. 

The  Lord  CnanceUor  contended  that  the 
motion  before  their  lordships  wasin  direct 
contradiction  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  for  it  went  to  the 
conferring  equal  rights  and  privileges 
upon  idl  classes  of  its  inhabitants,    he 
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thought  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  and 
inexpediei^t  in  thdr  lordships  to  give  any 
pledge  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  iaipor« 
tance.  With  respect  to  the  petition  rrom 
the  clergy  of  Ireland,  if  he  bad  known  its 
contents  before,  he  should  have  felt  it  his 
duty  to  submit  to  their  lordships  whether  it 
was  a  fit  one  to  be  received.  He  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  bow  it  happened  year  after 
year,  and  season  after  sesson,  that  the 
great  question  of  Catholic  emancipation 
was  never  brought  forward  till  near  the 
eloso  of  the  session,  and  when  it  was 
avowed  by  those  who  supported  it,  that  it 
was  too  late  to  take  any  steps  at  those 
limes.  As  to  giving  any  pledge  upon  the 
subject,  he  did  not  thinic  that  it  would 
satisfy  the  Catholic  mind ;  and  why,  in- 
deed, should  they  aive  a  pledge  at 
all,  when  they  could  do  all  that  was 
necessary  to  be  done  without  a  pledge? 
Upon  those  grounds,  and  without  enter* 
ing  at  all  into  the  general  merits  of  the 

auestioo,  he  should  give  his  vote  against 
le  present  motion. 

The  Bishop  of  Nonuich  said,  that 
though  sincerely  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country  which  he  venerated^ 
and  to  the  church  establishment  which  he 
was  bound  to  support,  he  was  so  far  from 
thinking  that  concessions  to  our  Roman 
Catholic  brethren  would  be  dangerous  to 
either,  that  he  believed  they  would  give 
additional  security  to  both.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  opinion  of  the  learned  lord 
might  be  as  to  the  duty  of  a  bishop ;  but  he 
would  tell  their  lordships,  that,  in  his  own 
opinion,  it  was  the  duty,  as  it  was  the  cri- 
terion, of  a  Christian  bishop  to  conciliate, 
not  to  divide —to  allay,  not  to  exasperate, 
religious  cliflereoces.  It  had  been  asked 
as  a  triumphant  objection,  would  we  pull 
down  the  bulwarks  of  our  faith  ?  would 
we  remove  the  defensive  guards  of  reli- 
gion ?  would  we  shake  the  pillars  of  our 
church  ?  Impressed  with  those  feelings 
that  became  his  situation,  he  would  give  a 
short  answer  to  this  question.  The  only 
way  to  secure  permanently  the  existence 
of  any  establishment,  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
was  to  evince  liberal  and  conciliatory  con- 
duct to  those  who  differed  from  us,  and  to 
lay  its  foundation  in  the  love,  affection  and 
esteem  of  all  within  its  influence.  This 
was  the  true  bulwark  of  our  church ;  with 
this  it  was  secure  against  all  danger— 
without  this  every  other  security  was  futile 
and  IkUacious.  To  use  the  words  of  a  fa- 
iroorita  author  of  his,  he  would  say— 
^  Landari^coliy  diligi,  glorioaum  est;  nelai 


verd,  et  in  odio  esse*  invidiosum,  detesta* 
bile,  imbecillum,  caducum."  The  most 
enlarged  principles  of  toleration,  while 
they  tended  in  their  operation  to  reconcile 
all  sects,  to  bring  all  dissents  of  f^ith 
within  the  pale  of  charity,  and  to  smooth 
the  asperity  of  religious  differences,  never 
yet  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  any  state, 
or  shook  the  security  of  any  church.  A 
Christian  spirit  could  never  endanger  a 
Christian  establishment.  The  subject  de- 
served the  serious  consideration  of  those 
among  his  majesty's  ministers  who  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  opposing  the  claims  of 
four  millions  of  his  majesty  s  subjects,  and 
who,  having  raised  the  dangerous  cry  of 
'*  no  Popery,**  when  concessions  to  them 
were  proposed,  might,  unless  they  adopted 
a  more  conciliatory  conduct  be  compelled 
to  hear  from  the  other  side  of  the  water 
the  more  dangerous  cry  of  **  no  Union." 

The  House  then  divided : 

Contenu,  40;  Proxies,  29—69.  Non« 
Contents,  S7 ;  Proxies,  36—73.  Majorhy^ 
against  the  motion,  4. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday^  June  25. 

PcBUc  RxvEMUfis  Consolidation 
Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  objected  to 
the  concealment  which  bad  been  practised 
with  regard  to  the  financial  state  of  Ire- 
land, it  not  having  been  at  all  intimated 
until  now,  that  she  was  incapable  of  bear* 
ing  her  proportion  of  the  burthens  of  the 
empire ;  and  now  the  question  was  brought 
on  four  years  sooner  than  by  the  act  of 
union  it  would  have  been.  This  circum- 
stance he  could  not  but  attribute  to  finan- 
cial mismanagement* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  die  neces- 
sity of  the  bill  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged in  consequence  of  the  financial 
situation  of  Ireland,  and  considering  the 
heavy  expenditure  of  the  war  it  was  rather 
matter  for  astonishment  that  such  a  mea- 
sure  had  not  become  necessary  at  a  stiQ 
earlier  period.  As  to  what  had  been  sug* 
gested  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  impossible,  at  that 
period,  to  anticipate  fifteen  years  of  war 
at  the  rate  of  expenditure  which  hsd  taken 
place.  It  was  the  wish  of  government  to 
relieve  Ireland  as  much  as  possible ;  if  the 
property  tax  bad  been  extended  to  Ire- 
lana  the  present  measure  would  not  have 
been  necessary  till  the  period  anticipated 
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al  the  Union,  but  that  he  «uppmed  the 
Bohle  lord  wouM  not  have  desired. 
'  Earl  Grosvenor  objected  to  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  particularly  that  re- 
garding  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  vice- 
treasurer  with  a  salary  of  1,000/.  per  an- 
num, considering  it  inconsistent  with  that 
economy  which  ought  to  prevail. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  also  objected  to 
Aia  part  of  the  bill,  and  took  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  express  his  hopes,  regarding  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
that  the  question  would  be  taken  up  as  a 
neasure  of  government. 

The  bil)  was  then  read  a  second  tijue. 
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IIOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday  y  June  25. 

Roman  Catholics.]  Sir  J.  C.  Hip- 
pisley,  in  bringing  up  the  report  of  the' 
f elect  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  foreign  states 
i«gulating  the  intercourse  between  their 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  and  the  see  of 
Rome,  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  had 
such  a  report  as  he  had  then  the  honour 
to  present,  appearc^d  at  an  earlier  period, 
much  of  the  disorders  by  which  Ireland 
was  agitated,  would  have  been  prevented. 
Such  a  mass  of  evidence  as  the  report 
contained,  would  have  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  any  self-interested  persons,  who 
entertained  but  little  regard  for  the  ho- 
nour of  their  religion,  to  impose  on  so 
large  a  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  He 
then  proceeded  to  detail  the  course  taken 
by  the  select  committee,  in  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  preside,  in  applying  the  va- 
rious documents  which  had  been  submitted 
to  their  examinations.  The  committee  had 
directed  their  examination  chiefly  to  two 
points,  namely,  the  appointment  of  bishops 
of  the  Roman  communion,  and  the  exer* 
cise  of  the  regium  piacitum  or  regium  ere- 
guatur^  upon  the  intromission  of  all  re- 
scripts and  mandatory  missives  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  juris- 
diction. Under  a  third  head  they  had 
classed  such  matter  as  came  withm  the 
«cope  of  their  instructions,  but  which  was 
not  applicable  to  either  of  these  heads. 
And  nrst,  they  had  classed  aU  those  states 
in  .communion  with  the  see  of  Rome,— 
secondly,  the  Greek  church, — and  thirdly, 
the  Protestant  states,  whether  of  the  Lu- 
theran or  Calvinisttc,  or  more  usually 
termed  the  reformed  commutiion.  In  aU 
those  states  (the  exception  being  scarcely 
iivprthy  of  notice),  it  would  be  found  that 


the  exercise  of  a  direct  or  indirect  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  both  in 
the  nomination  of  prelates  of  the  Roman 
communion,  and  upon  the  intromission  of 
papal  rescripts  was  uniformly  in  force. 
The  evidence  which  had  been  adduced 
was  not  merely  from  writers  of  the  highest 
authority,  but  also  from  the  official  dis-> 
patches  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  accre- 
dited to  foreign  courts,  who,  in  conse* 
quo  nee  of  an  application  made  by  himself 
to  the  noble  secretary  of  state  (lord  Cas- 
tlereagh)  four  years  since,  had  been  di- 
rected to  pay  the  minutest  attention  to 
this  important  subject,  and  it  would  be 
found  from  their  dispatches,  that  they  had 
manifested  the  greatest  zeal,  industry  and 
ability,  in  collecting  the  necessary  mfor- 
mation  from  the  most  accredited  sources. 
Sir  J.  C.  H.  said,  he  could  not  but  observe, 
that  when  he  had  the  honour  to  make  the 
motion  which  had  been  productive  of  the 
present>  mass  of  information,  one  bon*. 
member  only  had  expressed  his  opposition* 
to  that 'motion,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  becoming  thi^  country  to  ground  its 
proceedings  or  its  regulation  on  the  priav 
cfples  or  practices  of  those  statea.  He  re« 
gretted  ttiat  this  observation  came  front 
an  lion,  and  leamec)  gentleman  whose 
profession  might  have  informed  him  that 
our  own  laws  were,  with  all  their  perfect 
tion,  bot  a  tissue  of  the  laws  and  ordi-f 
nances  of  other  nations  contexed  with  our 
own ;  nor  had  we  scrupled  at  a  very  late 
period,  to  adopt  a  canon  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  since  the  Reformation,  as  the  baais 
of  our  celebrated  marriage  act,  thereby 
making  the  descent  of  property  and  honours 
dependent  upon  the  wisaom  of  a  Romish 
canon.  The  opinion  of  that  great  legal 
luminary,  lord  Bacon,  was  decisive  upon 
that  subject,  who  had  declared  that  our 
laws  were  as  mixed  as  our  language-^ 
Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  all  had 
their  share  in  its  frame.  He  then  moved* 
that  the  report  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  having  been  one 
of  the  majority,  which  on  a  former  occa* 
sion  prevented  the  purpose  of  the  hon. 
baronet  from  being  carried  into  execution* 
he  was  desirous  of  showing  the  difference 
which  existed  between  that  period  and  the 
present.  Then  the  measure  proposed 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  impeding  the 
progress  of  a  bill  before  the  House ;  and 
rather  than  delay  a  bill  of  such  conse^ 
quence  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declining 
the  information  which  the  hon.  baronet 
hid  it  in  his  power  to  give*    But  on  the 
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present  oceasioti»  the  hon.  baronet  could 
Bot  have  a  warmer  supporter  than  him- 
self;  nor  had  he  the  least  hesitation  in 
saying  farther,  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  report  was  necessary  to  the 
having  the  question  fully  understood. 
Deeply  as  they  were  all  interested  in  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question,  that  settle- 
nent  could  only  be  valuable  in  so  far  as 
k  was  founded  on  the  firm  conviction,  and 
cordial  assent  of  all  parties*  The  Oatho- 
Ijcs  of  Ireland  had  not  only  objected  to 
the  modifications  and  eooditions  which 
the  House  might  wish  to  annex  to  the 
boon  sought  for  by  the  Catholics;  but  it 
had  been  argued  by  them,  that  the  pro- 
posing such  conditions  was  a  singular  pro- 
ceeding in  this  country,  and  that  Catho* 
lies  were  subjected  to  no  such  conditions 
in.  no  other  country  on  earth  This  erro* 
neous  belief  was  but  too  often  accompanied 
by  another,  that  no  two  rehgions  could 
exist  together  in  perfect  tolerance  and 
harmony.  He  was  anxious  that  this 
question  should  be  now  finally  settled,  not 
on  Ihe  romantic  notion,  that  with  it  every 
feeling  of  animosity  would  at  the  same 
time  be  settled ;  but  because  he  believed 
that  the  question  was  one,  without  the 
aettlement  of  which  no  other  evil  could 
he  radically  cured ;  it  was  not  only  an  evil 
in  its^,  but  it  was  made  the  pretext  for 
many  more,  and  it  aggravated  them  all. 
The  documents  appended  to  the  report, 
would  show  that  the  conditions  which  had 
been  proposed  in  this  country,  fell  far 
abort  of  what  every  other  country,  whe« 
Cher  Catholic  er  Protestant,  thought  it 
necessary  to  adopt  for  its  safety,  ft  had 
iuippened  to  bins  to  be  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
a^part  of  Europe,  stated  in  many  publica- 
tions which  he  had  read,  to  contain  the 
seeds  of  bitter  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
teaunts,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics.  He 
found  no  marks  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  persecution ;  but  he  had  found  what 
was  so  little  known  in  this  country,  *that 
Protestants  were  not  only  tolerated,  but 
in  every  respect  on  an  equal  footing  with 
tiieir  Catholic  fellow  subjects,  and  even 
aeemed  to  have  more  than  their  proportion 
of  honours  and  employment.  He  alluded 
to  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  which 
cootained  a  population  of  514,000,  of 
whom  the  ProtestanU  amounted  to  30,000, 
or  one  seventeenth  of  the  whole.  Of  the 
•even  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
vetomed  by  the  department,  one  was  a 
Pirotesiant.  Of  the  five  counadlois  of  the 
ffifeccare^  one  elao  was  a  FMcfUDt.   Of 


24  members  of  the  municipal  administra'* 
tions,  five  were  Protestants,  in  another 
council  at  Bourdeaux,  seven  were  Protes- 
tants. In  a  procession  which  took  place 
while  he  was  at  Bordeaux,  the  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux  was  first  in  order,  and  he 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  Protestant 
clergyman.  The  banker  to  whom  he  had 
been  recommended,  had  received  a  patent 
of  noblesse  from  the  present  government ; 
and  of  four  other  patents  bestowed  in  the 
department  since  the  accession  of  the  go^ 
vernment  in  question,  three  were  to  Pro- 
testants, and  one  to  Catholics.  Ail  thia 
existed  without  creating  any  convulsion, 
or  subjecting  the  Protestants  to  any  inhu- 
man persecutions.  It  might  indeed  be 
said,  that  iJiese  acts  hbowed  the  spirit  i^ 
the  government  rather  than  that  of  the 
people;  but  however,  as  many  of  the 
elections  were  by  corporations,  they  could 
not  have  happened  if  any  angry  religious 
feelings  had  existed.  He  was  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  eman* 
cipation  ;  and  that  with  the  conditions 
which  it  might  be  thought  advisable  to 
annex  to  the  boon,  the  final  settlement  of 
the  question  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  To 
thu  final  settlement  the  report  of  the  boo. 
baronet  could  not  fail  greatly  to  contri? 
bute. 

Sir  //•  Pamell  wished  to  communicate 
to  the  House  some  information  received 
by  him  from  the  Catholic  prelates  of  Ire- 
land. They  had  proposed  of  their  own 
accord,  that  instead  or  the  present  mode 
of  nominating  bishops,  they  should  in  fu- 
ture be  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 
This  mode  would  assimilate  the  discipline 
of  the  Catholic  church  of  Ireland  to  chat 
of  several  other  Catholic  states,  and  wotild 
bring  it  back  to  the  purer  ages  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church.  This  plan  of  election  bj 
the  dean  and  chapter  was  the  law  for  many 
ages  of  the  Christian  church;  and  had 
been  adopted  by  the  church  of  Fraocet 
and  in  our  own  statute  of  provisors.  Hie 
Catholic  clergy,  in  makinff  this  proposal 
themselves,  had  receded  from  their  reso- 
tions  of  1808,  in  which  they  declared  tbo 
inexpediency  o^  any  change  whatever. 

Lord  CatiUreagh  apprehended  that  the 
question,  whether  oisbops  should  be  elected 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  or,  as  latterly, 
by  the  see  of  Rome,  was  one  with  whidk 
the  parliament  could  not  meddle,  withont 
departing  from  the  rule  which  they  had 
always  laid  for  themselves,  of  avoiding  all 
interference  with  the   Catholic  religion* 
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Ireland  and  the  see  of  Rome,  and  not  be- 
tween the  Cathoiict  of  Ireland  and  parlia- 
ment. Howerer  much  it  might  be  wished 
that  the  election  of  the  bishops  of  Ireland 
■hould  approximate  as  much  as  possible  to 
our  own,  he  could  not  consider  such  a 
■rode  of  election  as  a  substitute  for  the 
•iDCttrity  proposed  to  be  taken*  He  con- 
ceived the  House  were  greatlj  indebted 
to  the  hon.  baronet  for  the  pains  he  had 
taken  in  collecting  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  report ;  and  with  respect  to 
which  he  had  given  the  hon.  baronetjevery 
fticility  in  his  power.  The  body  of  infor- 
mation was  so  extensive,  that  the  labours 
of  the  oommittee  were  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  success.  They  would  ctrr^* 
conviction  into  every  mind,  that  the  Bri- 
tish le|;islature  never  contemplated  the 
proposing  any  regulations  whicn  were  not 
thought  necessary  both  in  Protestant  and 
CathoJic  states.  This  information  could 
not  fail  io  do  good  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  minds  had  been  led  away  and  dis- 
turbed by  false  statements  on  this  subject. 
Those  who  hereafter  opposed  the  condi- 
tions must  do  it  from  an  indisposition  to 
n  liberal  connexion  with  the  state.  He 
wa9  extremely  happy  to  see  that  they  were 
itkely  to  have  on  their  table  a  report 
founded  on  so  many  documents  of  the 
greatest  authority. 

Mr.  Horner  could  not  help  congratu- 
lating the  Catholics  on  what  he  had  beard 
l^th  so  ffreat  satisfaction,  the  sentiments 
delivered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning),  who  had  lately  acceded 
to  the  ministry.  •  He  could  not  help  in- 
ferring from  the  manner  in  which,  as  well 
as  the  occasion  when  these  sentiments 
were  ilelivered,  that  they  might  look  for- 
ward with  better  hopes  and  expectations 
than  they  had  ever  yet  bad  or  a  speedy 
aettlement  of  the  great  question  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation.  When  he  coupled 
those  sentiments  which  the  right  non. 
gentleman  had  just  delivered  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  recent  accession  to  the 
administration,  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  have  ex- 
pressed his  increased  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, unless  he  had  previously  come  to  a 
distinct  understanding  on  the  subject  with 
the  rest  of  the  administration:  and  he 
felt  this  conviction  the  more  strongly  when 
he  called  to  remembrance  the  very  manly 
grounds  on  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man stated  some  time  ago  that  he  had  de- 
diaed  ecoedipg  to  the  saaso  idiiiiBistni- 
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tion.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  not  delivered  his  sen* 
timents  on  this  occasion  merely  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament ;  tliat  in  the  next  ses- 
sion the  question  would  not  come  before 
the  House  as  usual,  merely  in  consequence 
of  petitions  from  the  Cntholics,  but  that 
it  would  be  officially  brought  in  by  thtee 
who  held  the  roost  prominent  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
would  no  longer  have  to  witness  th^ 
trifling,  which,  year  after  year,  had  been 
displayed,  of  men  filling  the  hi^est  situa* 
tions  of  the  government,  holding  out  this 
as  a  measure  of  the  most  vital  importance 
—declaring  that  no  measure  with  regard 
to  Ireland  was  likely  to  be  attended  with 
any  good  effect,  if  it  was  not  carried— that 
Ireland  could  not  otherwise  be  tranqnil- 
lized«-and  yet  leaving  a  measure  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  countrr,  to  be 
brought  forward,  not  by  themselves,  but 
by  those  who  could  not  have  the  same 
weight  with  themselves,  and  whose  efibrts 
could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be 
attended  with  the  same  success.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  proper 
to  allude  to  another  topic,  which  had  little 
or  no  connexion  with  the  present  subject 
<— for  what  reason  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
see*— the  situation  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  South  of  France.  Who  had  ever  said, 
that  the  Protestants  were  persecuted  at 
present  in  the  part  of  France,  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  mentioned  ?  But 
did  he  take  upon  himself  to  undo  all  the 
evidence  which  had  been  given  of  the 
existence  of  the  most  severe  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  in  another  ouarter  of 
France?  No  one  ever  said,  that  there 
had  been  any  persecution  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  but  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Gard.  Neither  had  it  been 
said,  that  that  persecution  was  carried  on 
by  the  French  government,  but  by  the 
lower  orders  of  Catholics  against  their 
Protestant  fellow  subjects.  Yet  though 
the  government  had  not  themselves  carried 
on  the  persecution,  it  was  stated,  and 
justly  stated,  that  it  had  not  done  its  duty 
in  taking  those  measures  which  would 
have  put  a  stop  to  it. 

After  a  few  words  from  sir  J.  C.  Hip- 
pisley,  the  report  was  brought  up,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed* 

MXTHOOIST  MlSBIOVAltIS8.3   Mr.  BmI« 

IfrtsorfA  said,  that  as  some  severe  reflec- 
tions had  been  reported  to  have  been  made 
on  a  TOfy  desenrine  body  of  men  by  an 
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bon.  member  (fdr.  Barham)  be  wished 
to  make  a  few  remarks  reEpeding  them. 

The  Speaker  obsenred,  that  it  was  irre- 
gular, even  when  a  question  was  before 
the  House  to  refer  to  a  former  debate; 
bat  as  there  was  now  no  question,  it  was 
ftill  more  irregular. 

Mr.  Barham  regretted  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  did  not  permit  him  to  give  the 
explanation  which  the  hon.  member 
seemed  to  call  for. 

Mr.  Butterwortk  then  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  to-morrow,  for  extracts  of  the  dis- 
patches received  by  the  government  from 
the  colonies,  respecting  tlie  proceedings 
of  the  missionaries  during  the  two  last 
years. 

East  India  Aocot/NTS.]  LordMoi^ 
pelh  made  some  in(|uiries  as  to  the  causes 
of  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  tlie  Nepaulese  ;  and  moved*  **  That 
there  be  laia  before  the  House  an  account 
of  the  foreign  and  territorial  debt  of  In- 
dia* bearing  interest,  and  that  not  bear- 
ing interest,  specifying  the  rate  of  in- 
terest." 

Mr.  Canninf  replied,  that  no  accounts 
bad  been  received  by  government,  which 
would  enable  him  to  form  any  conjecture 
as  to  the  probable  cause  of  delaying  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  accounts 
of  the  debts  would  be  made  up  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  H&uorth  asked  Mr.  Canning  whe- 
ther he  had  any  objection  to  his  moving 
for  the  production  of  such  papers  as  re- 
lated to  the  mandamus  issuea  by  the  court 
of  King*s-bench,  and  served  upon  the  di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  company,  at  the 
iosunce  of  the  board  of  control;  and 
stated  that  his  object  in  moving  for  such 

gapers  would  be,  the  information  of  mem- 
ers  during  the  recess,  not  only  as  he  con- 
sidered the  subject  to  be  one  materially 
afTecting  the  efficiency  of  our  govern- 
ments in  India,  but  as  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  subject  would  be  brought 
forward  early  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Canning  replied,  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  accede  to  such  a  motion,  that 
it  would  only  tend  to  revive  animosities, 
that  the  subject  was  now  gone  by,  and 
that,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  me- 
nace of  the  hon.  member  to  bring  on  a 
discussion  on  this  matter  on  some  future 
day,  he  should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Hemnth  observed,  that  be  had  not 
menaced  in  any  way,tbat  it  did  not  rest  with 
biffi,btttwiihothcrstobriogthisqueatioDOD; 
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with  regard  to  the  time  being  gone  by,  b« 
mast  beg  leave  to  assure  the  right  boo. 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  that  m. 
consideration  of  the  state  that  board  had 
been  placed  in  for  some  months  (without 
a  president),  not  only  discussion  on  thie 
subject,  but  on  other  matters  of  great  im« 
portance  to  tbe  affiurs  of  India  bad  b^ea 
postponed. 
Lord  Morpeth's  motion  was  agreed  to» 

Rktorn  of  Pbbsoitb  CoNTivsn  in 
KiMo's-BBNca  Prison,  Ac]  Mr.  BeiH 
net  reminded  the  House  thst  in  the  latt 
session,  a  committee  of  the  House  bad  sal 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  prisons^ 
which  committee  liad  recommended  that 
a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  io- 
quire  into  the  stale  of  the  King*s4i4»ncb, 
Marsbalsea,  and  Fleet  prisons,  and  that  it 
should  be  recommended  to  the  judges  to 
investigate  and  remove  the  abuses  exist- 
ing therein.  At  the  beginning  of  tho 
session,  when  he  had  made  inquiries  as  to 
this  oommission,  it  was  said  that  it  had 
been  appointed,  but  that  it  had  not  then 
proceeded  with  its  investigation.  Since 
that,  though  the  session  was  so  near  its 
termination,  be  had  heard  no  more  of  it. 
As  to  the  King's-bench,  it  was  said  that 
much  had  been  done  to  remedy  the  abuses. 
Now,  though  something  bad  been  done^ 
yet  nothioe  el&ctual  had  been  done.  It 
would  hardly  be  believed  that  the  marshal 
had  derived  800^.  a  year  from  a  per-cent* 
age  on  the  beer  drank  in  the  prison,  in 
defiance  of  act  of  parliament ;  and  2,50(ML 
a-year  from  the  rules :  that  was  to  say, 
this  sum  of  money  was  taken  from  tte 
pockets  of  debtors,  to  the  injury  of  their 
creditors,  for  the  benefit  of  the  marsliaL 
He  could  not  imagine  that  these  abuses 
could  continue,  unless  the  marshal  was 
supported  by  some  person  of  high  outbo* 
rity.  The  paper  which  he  had  moved  for 
respecting  tne  Petworth  house  of  correc* 
tion,  would  show  that  the  abuse  of  tbe 
system  of  solitary  confinement,  had  exc* 
deeded  any  thing  that  could  have  been 
imagined.  For  the  crime  of  vagrancy  e 
person  had  been  subject  to  this  terrible 
punishment  for  IS  naonths,  one  for  7 
months,  and  several  for  4  months.  As  to 
the  wretched  woman,  whose  case  he  bad 
before  mentioned,  be  had  no  doubt  that 
her  insanity  had  been  produced  by  the 
solitary  confinement,  as  she  was  now  de- 
daied  to  be  not  insane.  Among  the  cases 
mentioned  in  the  return  was,  that  of  aman 
who  had  been  kept  in  solitaiy  confineoMiit 
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three  'months  for  destroying  a  pheasant's 
egg !  Thar^as  to  say,  the  miserable  be- 
ing who  fell  under  the  sentence,  was  kept 
23  hours  out  of  the  24«  within  four  small 
walls,  without  any  kind  of  employment, 
either  entirely  open  to  the  air,  or  quite 
excluded  from  light,  and  the  crime  for 
which  thi8  punishment  was  inflicted,  was 
the  breaking  a  pheasant's  egg.  He 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  person  with 
whom  the  power  resided,  to  strike  out  of 
the  commission  the  magistrates  who  had 
concurred  in  this  sentence.  The  hoil. 
gentleman  then  moved  for  an  account  of 
the  number  of  persons  confined  in  the 
King  s-bench  prison  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1816,  and  of  the  greatest  number  con* 
fined  in  that  prison,  between  the  24th 
of  June,  1815,  and  the  24th  of  June  1816. 

Mr.  Addington  said,  the  commission 
which  had  been  appointed  had  not  yet 
made  its  report,  but  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  investigation. 
When  the  report  of  the  committee  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  last  session,  no  mo- 
tion had  been  made  on  the  subject,  but 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment had  thought  it  his  duty  to  re- 
commend the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
and  he  had  also  laid  a  copy  of  the  com- 
jnittee's  report  before  the  chief  justice  of 
the  King*s-bench,  who,  it  was  presumed, 
would  take  the  steps  which  were  necessary 
with  respect  to  the  prison  more  immedi- 
ately under  his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Burrell  hoped  he  should  be  allow- 
ed to  say  a  few  words  to  do  away  the  im« 
pression  which  the  hoii.  mover  had  made 
on  the  House.  As  to  the  first  case  of 
Isaac  Francis,  who  had  been  confined  for 
13  months  as  a  vagrant,  his  confinement 
was  an  act  of  charity.  When  he  -  was 
taken  up,  he  was  unable  to  give  an  account 
who  he  was ;  all  he  could  utter  was  the 
word  <<  Newport."  Inquiry  was  made  at 
Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  no  such 
person  was  known  there.  At  last  a  wo- 
man  happened  to  come  into  the  neighbour- 
kood  from  Newport  in  Monmouthshire, 
from  whom  it  was  learnt  that  the  person 
belonged  to  that  town,  and  he  was  restored 
to  his  parents.  As  to  the  female  who  had 
been  mentioned,  she  w,as  still  supposed  to 
be  insane,  but  if  security  was  given  for 
her  the  magistrates  would  willingly  libe- 
rate her.  The  case  of  the  man  who  was 
confined  for  destroying  a  pheasant's  egg, 
he  was  not  acquainted  witn.  The  cause 
af  complaint  which  had  been  given  by  aa- 
liUry  confinement  would  soon  be  remoyed, 
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as  two  rooms  were  to  be  built  for  the  com* 
mon  use  of  the  prisoners. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  defended  the  magiatrates 
of  the  district,  whom  he  could  state  to  be 
attentive  and  humane*  The  female  alluded 
to  had,  when  brought  before  the  niagis* 
trates,  in  the  first  instance,  committed  sudi 
acts  of  violence  that  he  had  considered 
her  insane*  The  inconvenience  arbing 
from  the  want  of  windows  in  the  cells  bad 
been  removed,  by  introducing  a  pane  of 
glass  into  the  shutters,  so  that  even  when 
they  were  closed  there  was  light  enough 
to  read  by. 

Sir  F,  Burdctt  said,  thai  the  manner  in 
which  this  poor  woman  had  been  confined, 
and  the  period  of  that  confinement,  was 
enough  to  make  her  insane.  He  entered 
into  a  statement  of  the  particular  circam* 
stances  attending  her  seduction,  which  he 
thought  extremely  distressing,  and  de- 
serving of  seHous  attention.  The  punish- 
ment of  solitary  confinement  had,  he  be-« 
lieved,  been  much  abused,  not  so  much 
by  a  stretch  of  power,  as  by  a  mistaken 
idea  of  what  was  intended  to  be  produced 
by  it.  The  punishment  had  been  recom^ 
mended  by  Mr.  Howard,  in  order  that  the 
indivkiual  secluded  from  all  intercourse 
with  society,  might  have  time  to  reflect 
on  his  conduct,  and  to  form  proper  prin- 
ciples of  reformation.  It  certainly,  how- 
ever, was  never  meant  by  Mr.  Howard  to 
extend  this  punishment  to  so  enormous  m 
length  as  two  years,  and  to  keep  the  indi- 
vidual buried  alive  without  admitting  hioa 
to  the  open  air.  The  case  was  of  vast  im** 
portance,  and  particularly  called  for  the 
attention  of  the  House* 

Mr.  Huskiisott  said,  that  considerable 
alterations  were  making  in  the  prison,  by 
order  of  the  magistrates.  He  did  not, 
however,  wish  the  punishment  of  solitary 
confinement  to  be  abolished.  It  gave  the 
individual  time  to  review  his  conduct^ 
while,  on  the  contrary,  unlimited  inter- 
course with  prisoners  actually  vitiated  the 
morsds,  and  led  to  hardened  incorrigible 
impenitence.  The  character  of  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant, chairman  of  that  county,  for  huma- 
nity and  attention  te  the  interests  of  jus* 
tice,  was  too  well  known  to  require  any 
eulogiam  from  him. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

National  Monuments.}  General 
Thornton  drew  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  propriety  of  building  free  churches, 
instead  of  pillars,  to  celebrate  our  victoriesi 
and  mofeu  an  address  to  the  Friaoe  Re^ 
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geot,  to  request  his  royal  highness  to  give 
directions^  that  free  churches  be  erected 
as  National  Monuments,  in  honour  of  the 
•▼er-  memorable  victories  of  Trafalgar  and 
Waterloo. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was  a  want  of 
churches  in  the  metropolis,  and  stated  that 
It  was  intended  to  propose  some  measure 
next  session  to  remedy  the  evil.  He  said 
that  the  idea  of  appropriating  a  great  number 
of  churches  to  commemorate  our  triumphs, 
did  not  appear  to  him  one  that  could  be 
eotertainea.  If  adopted,  he  thought  that 
the  expense  would  exceed  the  sum  voted. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  W»  Smith  hoped  the  monuments, 
whatever  they  might  be,  would  be  made 
to  answer  some  purposes  of  utility,  besides 
those  of  national  trophies. 

The  previous  question  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 
Wednesday^  June  26. 

Savimo  Bakks]  Lord  Sidmouthf 
after  the  Saving  Banks  bill  had  been  read 
a  first  time,  stated,  that  objections  had 
been  made  to  it  from  a  quarter  deserving 
of  every  respect  and  attention ;  and  that 
it  was  not,  therefore,  the  intention  to  pro- 
pose that  it  should  pass  this  session. 
He  moved,  however,  that  it  be  printed*— 
Ordered. 

Staob  Coach  Drivers  Bill.Q  The 
Eaxl  of  Lauderdale  objecieA  to  the  com- 
mittal of  this  bill.  Besides  that  no  per* 
son  would  agree  as  to  what  was  or  was 
not  over  driving,  the  bill  was  objectionable 
in  other  particulars.  Those  who  drove 
against  time  were  to  be  punished  with 
three  months  imprisonment.  The  mail- 
coach  drivers  were  obliged  to  drive  against 
time :  and  he  had  in  his  hand  a  matl-coadi 
way-bill,  which  stated  th^t  the  driver  who 
was  behind  his  time  in  one  stage  was  to  be 
punished,  unless  he  made  it  up  in  the 
next.  Now,  under  this  bill,  these  mail- 
coach  drivers  would  be  lisble  to  three 
months  imprisonment.  In  some  of  the 
danses,  too,  the  language  was  perfect 
nonsense.  He  moved,  that  the  word 
<<  now*'  be  left  out,  and  the  words  «*  this 
day  three  months"  be  inserted.  The 
question  that  the  word  •*  now"  sund  part 
of  the  question  was  negatived.  The  bill 
therefore  was  lost. 

(VOL.  XXXI V.) 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
fVedneidaif,  June  26. 

Methodist  Missionaries.]  The 
Speaker  having  called  upon  Mr.  Butter- 
worth, 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  after  the 
unanimity  which  on  a  former  night  had 
prevailed,  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  res- 
pecting the  colonies,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
member  would  see  the  inexpediency  of 
giving  rise  to  a  new  discussion,  wnich 
might  give  to  the  former  vote  a  character 
which  did  not  belong  to  iL  No  practical 
good  could  arise  from  a  discussion  of  the 
character  of  the  missionaries  at  the  present 
period  of  the  session.  The  question  of 
the  best  manner  in  which  tha  gospel 
might  be  communicated  to  the  negroes, 
might  be  reserved  to  a  more  favourable 
opportunitv;  for  that  the  extension  of 
that  knowledge  to  the  slaves  bad  done 
good  upon  the  whole,  no  one  had 
ventured  to  deny.  Some  mishief  which 
must  take  place  in  carrying  into  ef- 
fect any  great  system,  might  have  arisen, 
but  cases  of  individual  abuse  could  form 
no  reasonable  objection  to  the  system  it^ 
self.  So  far  as  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
were  concerned  (the  body  with  whom  tha 
hon.  member  was  more  particularly  con* 
nectcd),  no  blame  had  ever  been  attached 
to  them.  That  body  and  the  Moravian 
missionaries,  had  been  spoken  of  by  all 
with  great  respect.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  hon.  member  woula  not  persist  in 
pressing  the  subject  at  present. 

Mr  Butterwttrih  said,  that  after  the  da* 
claration  of  the  noble  lord,  as  to  the  ae* 
know  lodged  good  which  had  been  de* 
rived  from  the  missions,  and  the  particular 

food  conduct  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodista, 
e  should  not  obtrude  any  observations  on 
the  House.  He  had  been  requested  by  a 
committee  of  a  missionary  lociety,  to 
enter  into  a  defence  of  their  coiiduct,  and 
he  had  been  fully  prepared  to  enter  into  a 
full  vindication  of  that  body.  He  should, 
however,  withdraw  his  motion,  which  waa 
now  rendered  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Barham  s»id,  the  noble  lord  had 
very  truly  stated,  that  he  bad  never  attri- 
buted to  the  communication  of  religion 
to  the  negroes  any  thing  but  good.  It 
was  also  true,  that  be  nsd  never  made 
any  charges  on  the  particular  body 
of  religious  parsons  to  whum  the  hon. 
member  belonged.  Indeed,  he  waa  not 
qualified  to  make  a  charge  upon  that  parti* 
cular  body,  not  being  si&cicntly  acquaint* 
(4  M 
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ed  with  the  minute  distinctioDS  of  sects,  to  | 
distinguish   one  from  another*      All  he  ' 
knew  was»  that  persons  generally  called 
MethodistSfhad  produced  much  mischief.    ' 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  could  adduce  a  testimionj  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  missionaries,  not  in  Jamaica, 
indeed,  but  in  the  Leeward  Islands.  The 
governor  of  those  islands  had  sent  a  letter 
to  the  government  of  this  country.  In 
which  he  stated,  that  the  Wesleyaa  and 
Moravian  missionaries  had  been  extremely 
instrumental  in  promoting  sobriety  and 
good  order  among  the  slaves ;  and  that  as 
the  supplies  of  the  Moravians  had  been 
cut  off  by  the  war  in  Germany,  he  thought 
their  essential  services  to  the  colonies,  en« 
titled  them  to  the  assistance  of  govern- 
ment. He  had  accordingly  consulted  with 
Dr.  Latrobe,  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Moravian  society,  in  this  country,  who, 
on  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  declined 
any  pecuniary  assistance.  He  stated,  that 
though  their  means  were  reduced  by  the 
circumstances  of  Oermany,  they  had 
enough  to  subsist  on,  and  were  accustomed 
to  rely  on  the  industry  of  their  flocks,  and 
the  support  of  Providence:  all  they  requir- 
ed, therefore,  was  protection. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Motion  RESPECTING  Berbice.]  Mr.i4. 
Browne  moved  for  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
governor  of  the  colony  of  Berbice,  dated 
Jan.  1812,  and  addressed  to  lord  Liver- 
pool. It  was  not  printed  among  the  other 
documents  that  had  been  produced  relative 
to  the  state  of  that  colony.  He  also  mov- 
ed for  a  copy  of  the  instructions  communi- 
cated by  the  commissioners  for  managing 
the  Crown  estates  of  that  colony  to  tiieir 
agent,  Mr.  Macallaster,  and  alluded  to  in 
the  letter  of  governor  Gordon ;  as  likewise 
an  account  of  the  sums  expended  by  the 
commissioners  on  these  estates,  and  the 
receipts  of  their  produce  into  the  trea- 
si^rv.  Adverting  to  the  conversation  that 
had  jjust  passed,  he  could  not  help  declar- 
ing, m  justice  to  the  missionaries,  that  so 
far  as  he  knew  any  thing  of  them  when  he 
resided  in  the  colonies,  he  could  bear  the 
most  honourable  testimony  both  to  the  pu- 
rity of  their  private  lives,  and  the  useml- 
nees  of  their  public  labours.  When  he  so 
spoke,  he  alluded  not  to  their  recent  pro- 
ceedings, but  to  their  conduct  some  time 
ago.  The  complaints  against  them  in  the 
colonies  at  present  were  loud  and  univer- 
sal, and  he  was  willing  to  allow  that,  whe- 
ther from  the  rapid  strides  aectarian  prin- 
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dples  were  making  in  thjs  country,  and 
an  infusion  of  sectarian  zeal  proceeding 
from  the  success  that  attended  those  prin- 
ciples, or  from  an  internal  movement  in 
the  class  of  missionaries  themselves,  their 
spirit  was  entirely  changed.  He  did  not 
blame  the  Wei^leyan  Methodists.  Tb# 
The  violence  of  the  West  Indian  missiona- 
ries might  be  attributed  to  the  heated  zeal 
of  other  fanatics ;  but  whatever  waa  ita 
source,  the  complaints  against  the  conduct 
that  it  inspired  were  general  in  the  nolo* 
nies.'  The  greatest  discontent  waa  every 
where  felt. 

Mr.  Goulburn  wished  the  hon.  member 
would  leave  out  of  his  motion  the  letter  of 
governor  Gordon,  as  it  could  not  be  found 
In  the  colonial  office. 

Mr.  Butterxoorth  said,  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  relaxation  would  take  place  in  the 
exertions  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries* 
They  had  formerly  been  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Dr.  Cook,  who  died  on  his  voyage 
to  Ceylon.  They  were  now  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  committee,  by  whom  the  bu- 
siness would  probably  be  still  more  zea- 
lously conducted.  As  to  the  insurrection 
In  Barbadoes  the  Wesleyan  methodists 
could  have  had  no  effect  upon  it,  aa  no 
missionaries  of  that  description  had  been 
in  Barbadoes  for  17  months,  except  one« 
who  had  touched  there  on  his  voyage  to 
another  island. 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  was  anxious  that  all  the 
papers  which  could  illustrate  the  conduct 
of  the  commissioners  should  be  produced. 
The  opposition  of  governor  Gordon  to  the 
commissioners  had  been  absurd,  and  it  was 
to  this  opposition  the  slow  progress  of  thai 
commission  was  to  be  attributed.  The 
commission  had  been  composed  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  J.  Gor- 
don, Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Stephen. 
The  hon.  member  then  read  a  letter  to 
show  that  the  system  pursued  by  the 
commissioners  towards  the  slaves  had  been 
beneficial.  In  a  time  of  great  scarcity, 
not  one  Crown  negro  had  been  taken  np, 
although  not  a  day  elapsed  without  the 
apprehension  of  some  slave  from  other  es« 
tates  for  stealing  on  the  Crown  plaata* 
tions. 

Mr.  Marryat  would  be  glad  of  some  in- 
formatioo,  as  it  was  rather  unfortunate 
for  the  commission,  that  the  number  of 
slaves  had  considerably  decreased  during 
their  management,  the  deaths  being  more 
than  double  the  usual  number;  besidea, 
their  pecuniary  concerns  had  totally  failed, 
insomuchi  that  iosttad  of  paying  money 
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iat»  die  treasury,  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
eeiTe  supplies  from  iu  He  believed  their 
noiives  good,  but  their  maDagement  had 
been  injudicious. 

Mr.  WUberfinrce  wished  to  state  the 
oriffin  of  the  eommisiion,  the  objects  it 
hea  in  view,  the  manner  io  which  it  en- 
deavoured to  execute  those  objects,  and 
the  success  that  had  attended  its  efforts. 
It  was  suggested  to  the  benevolent  mind 
of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  and  appointed 
by  him.  The  slaves  on  the  estates  placed 
under  its  management  were  decreasing  so 
rapidly*  that  it  was  calculated  in  14  or  15 
yeafs  they  would  be  totally  exterminated. 
There  appeared  no  other  mode  of  pre* 
serving  them  than  by  appointing  such 
commissioners.  When  they  began  their 
laboorBi  they  sought  for  persona  capable, 
by  their  experience  or  their  local  know- 
ledge*  of  securing  every  advantage.  They 
found  people  acquainted  with  the  West 
Indian  management,  and  sent  them  out  to 
take  charge  of  the  property,  with  instruc- 
tions how  to  act.  But,  previous  to  this 
proceeding,  they  received  a  letter  from 
the  governor,  describing  the  dilapidation 
of  the  estates,  the  difficulties  of  procuring 
provisions,  the  destruction  of  machinery, 
Che  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  ne- 
groes, Ac  in  such  colours  as  should  deter 
them  from  risking  the  credit  of  their  prin- 
cipals on  the  success  of  an  experiment 
undertaken  in  such  unproroisine  circum- 
stances, and  opposed  by  such  ferroidable 
obstacles.  They  were  therefore  about  to 
decline  the  undertaking,  and  were  only 
induced  to  proceed  by  an  understanding 
thai  a  temporary  failure  would  not  be  de> 
cisive  against  the  wisdom  of  their  plans, 
and  a  desire  to  save  the  slaves  that  re- 
mained. They  found  a  person  as  ma- 
nager in  whom  they  were  taught  to  con- 
fide, but  whom  they  afterwards  found  not 
ao  vort^  of  conndence  as  they  antici- 
pated. They  directed  him  to  choose  an 
assistant,  who  unhappily  died  in  a  few 
months.  Mr.  Macallaster,  the  assistant, 
was  well  spoken  of  by  the  governor  him- 
self, who,  as  soon  as  he  die^  took  posses- 
sion of  .his  papers.  Seeing  among  them 
the  body  of  instructions  luluded  to,  and 
conceiving  from  them  that  the  commis- 
sion would  interfere  with  his  interest  or 
authority,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  oppose  them.  The  hon.  gentleman 
was  proceeding  to  detail  the  transactions 
of  the  commission,  when  general  Mitchell 
rose  to  order.  He  thought  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed 


in  details  which  were  capable  *of  being 
refuted,  but  which  tlie  irregular  mode  in 
which  they  were  brought  Airward  would 
deprive  thoee  connected  with  the  West 
Indies  of  all  opportunity  of  contradicting. 
Mr.  Wilt>er force  iras  proceeding,  when 
the  conversation  was  terminat«d  by  lord 
Castlereagh's  moving  that  the  House  be 
counted;  and  there  not  being  forty  mem* 
hers  present,  an  immediate  adjournment 
took  place. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thursday ^  June  27- 

Public  Rbvbnubs  Consolidatiok 
Bill.]  The  House  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  on  this  bill, 

Earl  GroPotMr  observed,  that  he  had 
very  decided  objections  to  some  of  the 
clauses.  Ministers  had  set  out  with  profes- 
sions of  economy,  while  all  their  measures 
evinced  a  quite  contrary  spirit.  Amongst 
their  other  plans  of  extravagant  expendi- 
ture, it  was  the  original  intention  of  mi- 
nisters that  a  salary  of  S,50(tf.  should  be 
given  te  a  vice-treasurer,  who  was  to  have 
a  deputy  with  1,000/.  a  year.  Instead  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  old,  the  ministers 
creat^  new  sinecures.  The  other  House, 
however,  very  properly  reduced  the  salary 
of  the  vice-treasurer,  but  liad  rather  in- 
consistently agreed  that  the  public  should 
pay  a  sum  of  1,000^  for  the  deputy.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  found  a 
respectable  person  who  would  have  well 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  for  n 
few  hundreds  a  year.  He  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  sum  of  2,000{.  be 
left  out«and  1,500/.  be  substituted. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  eight 
offices  tenable  by  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  abolished  by  this  bill, 
and  that  only  three  offices  so  tenable  were 
created.  The  patronage  of  the  ministem 
was,  therefore,  very  considerably  reduced 
by  this  bill.  He  admitted,  that  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  ministers  that  the 
salary  of  the  vice-treasurer  should  be 
^JSdbL  When  the  union  with  Scotland 
was  effiMSted,  there  was  an  express  stipu- 
lation, that  certain  offices  should  be  ttn 
taioed,  so  as  to  give  Scotland  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  official  influence.  When  the 
union  with  Ireland  took  place,  there  wae 
no  such  stipulation ;  but  when  this  men- 
sure  was  to  lie  carried  into  execution,  ha 
had  thought  it  right,  upon  the  principle  of 
giving  Ireland  iu  just  proportion  of  offi- 
cial mfiuaBce^  to  propeee  the  ciea|iMi  of 
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the  office  of  vice-treasurer  with  a  salary  of  i 
S,500/.  He  confessed  his  apprehension 
had  been,  that  the  Hr^ument  would  have 
been  the  other  wny  e  however,  the  salary 
had  been  reduced  by  the  other  House,  and 
he  had  no  intention  of  proposing  to  alter 
what  they  had  done.  He  differed  from 
the  noble  earl  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  amount  of  salary 
ought  to  be  calculated.  Certainly,  per- 
sons might  be  found  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  secretaries  of  state  and  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  at  a  few  hundred  pounds 
salary ;  but  he  contended  that  it  was  just 
and  proper  that  these  offices  should  be 
made  a  fair  object  of  ambition  to  persons 
of  liberal  education,  and  a  certain  rank  in 
the  state. 

The  amendment  was  negatlYed.  The 
noble  earl  then  proposed,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  salary  of  the  deputy  should 
be  paid  by  the  principal,  and  not  by  the 
public,  which  was  also  negatived. 

West  India  Slaves.]  The  order  of 
the  day  being  read, 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  motion 
which  he  had  now  to  submit  to  their  lord- 
ships was,  for  an  address  on  the  subject 
of  the  late  Slave  insurrection  in  Barbadoes, 
nearly  in  the  same  words  as  that  proposed 
and  unanimously  adopted  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  said  nearly,  because  the 
motion  which  he  was  about  to  submit  con- 
tained some  additional  words  relative  to 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
black  population.  The  motion  came  re- 
commended by  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  also  by 
the  concurrence  of  those  who,  like  himself, 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  West 
Indian  islands.  His  motion  would  em- 
brace two  distinct,  but  he  hoped  not  in- 
compatible objects.  One  object  was  to 
protect  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  white 
population  of  the  West  Indies  by  remov- 
ing erroneous  impressions  which  had  been 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  negroes.  The 
«ther  object  was,  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  improvement  of  the  black  population, 
and  to  give  full  efficacy  to  one  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  measure-*  that  ever  had 
been  adopted  by  any  legislature — he  meant 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  All  must 
concur  in  this — and  it  was  certainly  looked 
to  by  those  who  bad  been  roost  anxious  to 
carry  the  measure  of  abolition  into  effect 
—that  at  some  future  period  the  condition 
of  slavery  was  to  cease  in  our  West  in- 
colooiesy  an4  t^at  the  measure  of 
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abolition  was  but  the  prelude  to  so  desi* 
rable  a  consummation.     But  those  very 
persons  who  were  most  anxioosly  devoted 
to   the  effectuating  that  great  and   wise 
measure,  the  abolition,  were  well  aware 
that  it  was  one  of  the  evils  of  the  state  of 
slavery,  that  it  so  degraded  the  human 
mind,  that  it  was  not  possible  there  could 
be  a  sudden  and  rapid  passage  from  that 
condition,  to  the  enjoyment   of  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  British  consti- 
tution ;  and,  for  the  honour  of  the  mea- 
sure of  abolition  itself,  he  trusted  that  ail 
would  be  done  in  a  quiet  and  proper  man- 
ner.   Many  who  had  opposed  tiiat  mea- 
sure had  i»ince  altered  their  opinions;  and 
they  had  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  a 
noble  lord  who  had  opposed  it  state,  that 
he  had  since  been  convinced  that  he  was 
wrong,  and  repented  of  that  opposition. 
But  even  those  who  still  might  think  that 
measure  wrong,  must  be  convinced  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  this  country 
could  ever  revive  that  horrible  traffic;  and 
all  must,  he  conceived,  be  now  satisfied, 
that  every  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
black  population,  as  far  as  that  condition 
was  capable  of  improvement.    It  was  not 
his  intention  to  detain  their  lordships  by  a 
long  detail  of  the  events  at  Barbadoes 
they  were  already  sufficiently  notorious; 
but  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  insurrection.    The  procla- 
mation of  sir  James  Leith  was  distin- 
guished  for  talent,    and   humanity   and 
did  honour  to   the  head  and   heart   of 
that  gallant  general.     There  it  was  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  the  insurrection  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  delusion  which 
nad  prevailed  among  the  negroes  on  tha 
subject  of  their  complete  emancipation. 
He  had,  besides,  private  coram unicationa 
from  the  several  islands  to  the  same  effect. 
General  Leirh  said,  that  the  insurrection 
had  arisen  chiefly  from  the  delusive  notion 
that  the  Britibh  legislature  had  determined 
to  set  the  slaves  free,  and  that  he  himself 
had  been  commanded  to  announce  that 
determination.     He  had  reason  to  beFicTe 
that  Sir  J.  Leith  had  not  contented  him- 
self with  his  proclamation,  but  bad  person* 
ally  communicated  to  many  of  the  negroes 
that  this  was  altogether  a  oelusion.  It  ap- 
peared certain,  then,   that  this  delusion 
had  prevailed  among  the  black  population 
of  Barbadt»es  and  other  West  Indian  is^ 
lands.      As  to  the  causes  of  that  delusion 
there  were  various  opinions.  Some  ascribed 
it  to  the  slave  registry  bill ;  others  ascribed 
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it,  not  to  the  meMure  itself,  but  to  the 
mode  io  which  the  ■ubject  had  been  dis- 
Giueed  by  meaEOi  of  the  press  and  other- 
wise. He  lamented  that  that  measure  had 
been  attempted  to  be  carried  in  the  British 
Iccislatttre,  before  it  had  been  tried 
wbether  the  colonial  legislatures  might 
not  adopt  such  regulations  as  mi^ht 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  illicit 
importation  of  slaves.  He  must  how- 
ever saj,  that  he  could  not  pretend  to 
justify  all  that  had  been  said  against  it 
He  did  not  mean  to  criticise  with  severity 
the  zeal  and  fervour  of  the  advocates  for 
the  measure  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  must 
aav  for  them,  that  it  ought  to  be  recollect- 
ed that  all  the  violence  which  had  appeared 
in  the  discussions  did  not  rest  with 
them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  all  that  vio* 
lence  did  not  rest  with  those  who  opposed 
the  measure,  and  that  they  had  some  ground 
for  irritation.  They,  and  especially  the 
colonial  legislatures,  might  say, "  the  mea- 
sure is  altogether  founded  on  reflections 
upon  us ;"  and  therefore  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  they  should  be  peculi- 
arly mild  io  their  opposition.  He  recol- 
lected a  story  which  he  had  heard,  he  be- 
lieved, in  Spain,  of  a  shepherd  having  been 
called  before  a  magistrate  for  having  kil- 
led his  neighbour's  dog  with  a  short  spear 
which  is  sometimes  carried  by  the  shep- 
herds in  that  country.  To  the  Question 
from  the  magistrate  why  he  had  kuled  the 
dog,  the  man  answered,  that  the  dog  had 
attacked  him,  and  that  he  did  it  in  self-de- 
fence. Why,  then,  said  the  magistrate, 
did  you  not  defend  yourself  with  the  butt 
end  of  your  spear.  Because,  replied  the 
shepherd,  the  dog  ran  at  me  with  his 
mouth,  and  not  with  his  tail.  But  as  there 
had  probably  been  some  blamable  aspe- 
rity on  both  sides,  it  was  proper  tliat 
both  should  assume  a  more  conciliating 
disposition ;  and  he  recommended  harmo- 
ny and  good-humour  to  both  parties.-:- 
As  to  the  slave-registry  bill,  it  was  found- 
ed on  the  supposition  that  the  illicit  impor- 
tation of  slaves  was  carried  on  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  if  he  were  really  con- 
vinced that  illicit  importation  had  been 
carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  be  would 
have  been  the  first  to  have  recommended 
ihe  strongest  measures  for  its  suppression, 
and  for  effectually  putting  down  that  exe- 
crable and  accursed  traffic.  He  was 
friendly  to  the  measure  of  registry  itself, 
.  but  not  to  a  rmstry  under  a  law  by  the 
f  vUament  of  Gtw  Britaioi  till  it  had 
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been  found  impossible  to  prevail  upon  the 
colonial  legislatures  to  pass  such  a  law* 
His  opinion  then  was  not  different  in  prin- 
ciple  irom  that  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
usually  acted  on  this  subject ;  the  only 
difference  was  as  to  the  mode  and  time* 
He  did  not  say  (God  forbid  he  should) 
that  the  British  parliament  had  no  right  to 

{>ass  such  a  law :  but  he  did  say  that  par- 
iament  ought  to  exercise  its  right  with 
prudence  and  discretion.  The  subject  was 
chiefly  local,  and  had  infinitely  better  be 
left  to  the  local  legislatures,  and  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  ought  to  interfere  only 
when  all  hope  of  having  the  object  accom- 
plished by  the  colonial  legislatures  roust 
be  abandoned.  As  to  the  delu^iion  which 
had  prevailed  among  tlie  black  population, 
some  had  ascribed  it  to  the  missionaries* 
As  far,  however,  as  his  information  went, 
the  delusion  had  not  been  occasioned  by 
the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  among 
the  black  population ;  and  indeed  how 
could  the  uiffusion  of  religious  knowledge 
have  any  such  effect?  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  diffusion  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  among  them  would  be 
one  great  means  of  their  improvement*  It 
was  important,  however,  that  religion 
should  be  introduced  among  them  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  was  professed  by  the 
master;  for,  otherwise, such  was  the  state 
of  the  negro  mind,  that  they  would  con- 
ceive that  they  got— he  did  not  mean  to 
speak  with  improper  levity — an  inferior  ar- 
ticle in  the  way  of  religion,  unless  that 
which  was  taught  him  was  the  same  with 
that  which  was  professed  by  the  master. 
This  was  the  plan  upon  which  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries  acted,  he  believed ;  and 
it  had  been  attended  with  the  best  results. 
In  presenting,  then,  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  the  late  insurrection,  he  thought 
i  t  would  be  proper  that  the  subject  of  the  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  slave  popoUtion 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and  that  it 
would  be  proper  tliat  the  Prince  Regent 
should  be  requested  to  recommend  a  due 
attention,  by  religious  instruction  and 
otherwise,  to  the  improvement  of  the  black 
population.  He  haa  been  represented  as 
having,  in  the  course  of  the  few  words  whk^h 
he  had  uttered  on  this  subject  on  a  former 
occasion,  said  that  the  legislature  of  Ja- 
maica had  already  done  all  that  it  could  do» 
and  all  that  could  be  expected.  He  cer- 
tainly had  never  said  any  such  thing:  and 
he  was  sorry  it  should  have  gone  forth  Io 
the  world  that  such  was  his  opinion*  The 
"   ure  of  Jamaica  had  not  done  nil 
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Ihat  it  coald  doi  nor  all  that  migbt  be  ex- 
pected  from  it,  though  no  blame  attached 
to  that  legislature  ^r  not  having  as  yet 
done  It.  He  must  not  omit  to  mentioot 
that  the  grounds  on  which  he  and  others 
had  supported  and  panegyrized  the  aboli- 
tion had  been  completely  verified.  They 
had  asserted,  that  the  effect  would  be  to 
operate  a  considerable  improvement  \t^  the 
condition  of  the  black  population  bv  the 
means  of  individual  interests ;  and  if  they 
looked  at  the  general  treatment  of  the 
alaveSy  they  would  find  that  it  had,  in  point 
offset,  been  very  much  improved.  This 
evidently  appeared  from  the  reports  made 
on  the  subject,  and  especially  tnat  greater 
attention  was  paid  to  women  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy.  Immediately  after  the  aboli- 
tion the  black  population  had  considerably 
decreased ;  but  since  that  time,  the  de- 
crease had  become  less  considerable,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that  it 
would  be  soon  on  the  increase.  In  Toba- 
go, particularly,  great  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  increase  of  the  slaves,  and 
there  were  in  that  island  200  slave  children 
under  the  age  often  years.  Such  were  the 
good  effects  which  they  had  anticipated 
nrom  tlie  abolition,  and  he  trusted  that 
these  effects  would  continue  to  be  produc- 
ed in  a  still  more  considerable  degree. 
With  respect  to  improvement  in  the  moral 
state  of  the  slave  population,  he  confessed 
that  on  that  head  he  feltverv  considerable 
disappointment.  They  could  not,  perhaps, 
look  altogether  to  laws  merely  for  operat- 
ing this  desirable  change :  but,  even  m  the 
way  of  legislation,  he  was  far  from  thinking 
that  all  had  been  done  that  might  be  done. 
More,  be  conceived,  might  have  been  ef- 
'  fected,  especially  in  point  of  religious  in- 
ttruction,  which  was  the  only  way  to  teach 
the  negroes  a  proper  regard  to  an  oath, 
and  a  proper  respect  for  the  institution  of 
Marriage.  He  did  not  conceive  that  there 
was  any  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  coloniflj  legislatures  to  encourage  the 
diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  among  the 
negroes ;  and  when  the  opinion  of  the 
British  parliament  on  the  subject  should 
be  known,  he  trusted  that  the  subject 
would  meet  with  that  attention  which  ito 
importance  deserved;  and  he  must  also 
MtLj  that  the  churdi  of  Ensland  had  not 
paid  that  attention  to  it  which  the  public 
had  a  right  to  expect.  As  to  the  subject 
of  illicit  importation,  hedidnotbelive,that 
any  such  importation  had  taken  place,  to 
any  extent,  into  any  of  the  West  Indian 
islands^  except  Trinidad,  aa  to  which  he 
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knew  nothing.  The  peace,  however,  might 
unquestionably  facilitate  such  importations; 
and,  therefore,  the  measure  of  registry, 
effected  by  the  colonial  legblatnres 
themselves,  was  in  itself  proper.  It  was 
singular  that  the  arguments  on  this  subject 
haanowchangedsidea.  Those  who  opposed 
the  abolition,  had  formerly  contended  that 
illicit  importation  would  be  quite  easy* 
This  had  been  denied  by  thoae  who  sup- 
ported the  abolition:  but  at  all  eventa, 
from  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  such 
a  practice  by  the  peace,  he  conceived 
that  a  registry  would  be  convenient,  if  not 
necessary.  There  had  been,  in  bis  opinion, 
more  prejudice  against  a  registry  than  the 
nature  of  the  thing  at  all  justified,  though 
that  prejudice  had  probably  been  raised  or 
cherished  by  the  mode  in  which  the  matter 
had  been  conducted  in  this  country :  but 
at  all  events,  whatever  objection  might 
be  felt  to  it  in  the  colonies,  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  consider  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  resist ;  and  if 
the  thing  was  not  done  by  them,  it  would 
be  done  for  them  i  but  he  hoped  it  would 
be  done  by  them,  without  which  ii  would 
lose  half  its  value.  The  colonial  legisla- 
tures might  do  it  much  more  expediti* 
ously  and  safely,  and  also  much  more  ef- 
fectually, and  therefore  the  matter  ought 
to  be  left  to  them.  There  was  no  good 
reason  to  think  that  the  measure  was 
really  disagreeable  to  the  colonists.  It 
was  the  manner  and  grounds  of  the  pro- 
ceeding which  had  produced  so  strong  a 
repugnance  to  it:  but  they  might  still 
think  the  thing  itself  proper,  and  he  tmst* 
ed  the  measure  would  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  them.  He  confessed  that  there 
was  no  circumstance  in  his  political  life 
upon  which  he  looked  back  with  so  much 
satisfaction  as  upon  the  support  he  had 
always  given  to  the  great  and  wise  mea« 
sure  of  the  abolition.  The  onlv  time  in 
which  he  sat  as  one  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioners was  when  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  the  bill  which  for  ever  pot  an  end 
to  the  slave  trade,  as  fiir  aa  concerned  this 
country.  But  justice  was  doe  to  all;  and 
the  further  measures  that  might  be 
necessary  for  rendering  the  act  of 
abolition  eflfectual,  and  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies,  could  never  bo  effectual  without 
the  concnrrence^f  all ;  and  therefore  co- 
operation and  conciliation  ought  to  be  the 
obiect  of  all  parties  who  wished  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  great  and  wise  measure 
of  the  abolition.    All,  theroCMro,  ought  to 
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fbel  that  il  wag  proper  to  abttaiD  from  that 
sort  of  lanffiiage  which  could  only  irritate 
and  provoke  without  being  productive  of 
anj  good  effect ;  and  if  ihej  did  that,  they 
would  probably  discoTer,  that  on  this  sub- 
ject there  was  very  little  difference  of  opi- 
nion between  them.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  * 

«•  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent 
praying  that  be  may  be  graciously  pleased 
to  cause  communications  to  be  made  to 
the  governors  of  the  several  islands  in  the 
West  indies,  of  his  royal  hiehness's  plea- 
sure that  thev  do  take  Immediate  measures 
to  proclaim  throughout  the  colonies  which 
they  respectively  govern,  his  royal  high- 
ness's  highest  displeasttre  at  the  daring 
insurrection  which  has  lately  taken  place 
in  the  island  of  Barbadoes;  to  declare 
in  the  most  public  manner  his  royal  high- 
Bess's  concern  and  surprise  at  the  opi- 
nion which  appears  so  ialsely  and  mia- 
ehievously  to  have  prevailed  in  tome  of 
tbe  British  colonies,  that  either  his  royal 
highness,  or  the  British  parliament  had 
aent  out  orders  for  the  emancipation  of 
tbe  negroes ;  and  humbly  to  request  his 
royal  highness,  that  while  hii  royal  high- 
ness directs  the  most  effieetual  measures 
to  be  adopted  for  discountenancing  these 
unfounded  and  dangerous  impressions,  his 
royal  highness  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  recommend  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
tbe  local  authorities  in  the  respective  co- 
lonies, to  carry  into  effect  every  measure 
wliidi  may  tend  to  promote  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement,  as  well  as  the 
oorofort  and  happiness  of  the  negroes^  and 
to  mal^e  every  necessary  provision  against 
any  violation  of  the  abolition  acta,  under 
the  fsciltttes  which  may  be  afforded  by  the 
restoration  of  peace.** 

EaH  BaihuTMi  highly  complimented  tlie 
Boble  baron  for  his  very  candid  and  able 
apeech.  The  delusion  had  been  general 
amongst  the  black  population  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  there  was  hardly  one  of  the 
islands  from  which  advice  of  its  preva- 
lence had  not  been  received.  It  was  pro- 
bably to  be  ascribed  partly  to  those  who 
aupporud,  and  partly  to  those  who  op- 
posed, the  registry.  Tbe  insurrection, 
fcowever,  had  bieen  quelled ;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  local  legislatures  would  now  be 
convinced  that  there  was  no  disposition 
in  the  British  parliament  unnecessarily  to 
interfere  with  them.  Additional  regula- 
tions might,  no  doubt,  be  advanUgeously 
adopted  on  this  aubject^  and  they  woqild 
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come  most  properly  from  the  local  autho- 
rities. It  might  naturallv  be  expected 
that  a  British  phinter  would  be  a  better 
master  than  the  plantera  of  some  other 
countries:  but  they  had  the  mortification 
to  know,  that  the  laws  of  the  colonies  of 
some  ofher  nations  were  superior,  with 
respect  to  the  slaves,  to  the  codes  of  the 
British  cdlonies.  He  agreed,  however, 
that  the  improvements  ought  to  proceed 
from  the  local  authorities ;  without  which 
they  would  lose  half  their  value.  Thia 
was  the  real  atate  of  the  question :  there 
was  no  disposition  in  the  British  l^iski. 
tore  to  interfere  with  the  local  authorities* 
But  after  soing  from  court  to  court,  soli* 
citing  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  join  us 
in  the  abolition,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  the  slave  trade  could  ever,  with  $nj 
degree  of  honour  or  justice»  be  revived  by 
thia  countrj^ ;  and  such  being  tbe  state  of 
the  case,  this  country  must  take  care  that 
as  far  as  it  was  itself  concerned,  the  abo- 
lition be  carried  into  complete  eflbct.  He 
did  not  believe»  however,  that  there  waa 
any  disposition  in  the  colonies  to  violate 
the  law  by  the  continuation  of  tlie  traffic 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  observed,  that  after 
what  had  been  already  said,  a  very  hm 
words  from  him  would  be  sufficient.  He 
had  only  to  say,  that  his  opinion  in  fimronr 
of  die  abolition,  and  in  favour  of  such 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  carrr 
it  into  complete  effect,  remained  unaltered. 
He  fully  agreed,  however,  in  the  principle^ 
that  the  meaaure  of  registry  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  local  authorities,  and  that  the 
British  parliament  tmsbt  not  to  interfere 
till  all  hope  from  the  local  authoritiea 
were  abandoned. 

The  address  waa  then  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday^  June  28. 

Wist  India  RaLioioca  iKSTtuc* 
TICK.]  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
solicited  the  indulsence  of  the  House  for 
a  few  moments,  while  he  adverted  to  some 
part  of  the  statement  of  the  noble  baron 
(Holland)  on  the  subject  of  the  diffusion 
of  Religious  Instruction  among  the  black 
population  of  the  West  India  iuands*  The 
whole  subject  had  been  treated  by  the  no- 
ble baron  with  his  usual  ability,  and  he 
had  ascribed  to  the  matter  of  religious  in* 
struction  that  imnortance  which  it  deserv- 
ed:  but  the  noble  baron  had  said,  that 
the  diffuilon  of  religious  instruction  among 
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the  black  population  had  been  neglected 
by  the  church  of  England,  or  at  least  that 
the  church  of  England  had  not  done  every 
thing  in  furtherance  of  that  object  which 
the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it. 
As  far,  however,  as  hii  information  ex- 
tended, the  charge  was  not  correcf.  The 
matter  had  been  generally  understood  as 
falling  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  London.  It  had  at  one  time  been  sub- 
jected to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  particular 
bishop  of  London;  but  that  authority  had 
ceased  with  the  life  of  that  particular 
bishop;  and  since  that  time  the  West 
Lidies  had  not  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  particular  see.  The  object  of  com- 
municating religious  instruction  to  the 
black  population  of  the  West  Indies  had 
not,  however,  been  neglected.  The  only 
fund  they  had  for  sending  out  missionaries 
to  the  West  Indies  was  that  which  was 
left  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Boyle ;  and  they 
had  kept  a  missionary  at  Barbadoes,  ano- 
ther at  Antigua,  and  a  third  at  Nevis. 
The  Barbadoes  missionary  was  dead,  and 
they  had  only  two  out  at  present.  The 
•Upend  allowed  for  each  was  SOO/.  But 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  missionaries 
had  been  received,  or  some  other  causes, 
they  had  found  a  very  considerable  diffi- 
aulty  in  procuring  fit  persons  for  that 
duty.  The  fund  at  present  amounted  to 
2,000/.  a-year.  The  church  had  not  neg- 
lected this  part  of  its  duty,  and  would  cer- 
tainly give  it  all  proper  attention. 

Lord  Holland  disclaimed  all  intention 
ef  casting  any  imputation  of  neglect  upon 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  as  a 
body,  or  any  particular  member  of  that 
body.  He  himself  had  known  some  emi- 
nent men  bishops  of  London,  who  had 
paid  great  attention  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  black  population  of  the 
West  Indies,  especially  bishop  Porteus. 
The  way  in  whicn  he  had  introduced  that 
subject  was  this — he  had  been  pointing 
out  the  importance  of  having  religious  in- 
struction communicated  to  the  negroes  in 
the  shape  or  form  in  which  the  christian 
religion  was  professed  by  the  master,  and 
OB  that  account  he  thought  that  the  church 
of  England  missionaries  could  do  most 
good.  He  had  stated'  his  opinion,  that 
neither  the  legislatures  nor  the  church 
had  done  all  in  this  point  of  view  which 
might  have  been  done  —  certainly  not 
meaning  to  cast  any  particular  imputation 
on  the  church.  He  was  glad  that  the 
fund  was  in  a  state  which  would  enable 
the  ohurch  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
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the  imponant  particular  of  eommunicatiog^ 
religious  instruction  to  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  in  the  form  best  calcokUed 
to  render  it  highly  beneficial. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 
Monday  i  July  1. 

Gas  Light  Bill.]    On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  this  biD, 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  contended,  that 
the  bill  was  a  gross  private  job,  which  he 
could  not  believe  their  lordships  would 
sanction.  His  lordship  entered  into  a 
statement  regarding  the  accounts  of  the 
company,  and  quoted  passages  from  the 
evidence  before  the  committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  financial  de- 
tails were  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
information  altogether  either  equally  so^ 
or  tending  to  prove  that  the  company 
aimed  at  a  monopoly,  which  would  alti« 
mately  prove  injurious  to  the  public,  and 
ruin  that  most  important  branch  of  trade, 
our  whalb  fisheries.  Being  enabled,  by 
means  of  this  bill,  to  ruin  the  whale  fishe^ 
ries,  and  destroy  all  competition  with  re- 
gard to  the  supply  of  gas,  this  company 
might  then  impose  upon  the  public  what 
charges  they  pleased :  and  the  original  ob- 
ject for  which  they  were  incorporatedt 
that  of  affording  a  cheaper  and  better 
light,  would  be  altogether  set  aside.  He 
did  not  expect  that  the  House  would  suf- 
fer the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time ;  bat 
if  it  should  be,  he  should  then  move  a 
clause  restricting  this  company,  in  their 
charges  for  lightmg  the  public  lamps«  to  a 
schedule  of  prices  to  be  annexed  to  the 
bUl. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  defended  the  bill, 
contending  that  the  furnishing  the  beau- 
tiful and  excellent  light  which  was  pro- 
duced from  gas,  was  a  beneficial  public 
object. 

The  Earl  of  Harrawby  observed,  that 
although  the  bill  did  not  m  terms  give  a 
monopoly,  yet  the  effect  of  it,  by  giving  the 
means  of  raisins;  an  additional  capital  of 
200,000/.  would  be  in  all  probability  to 
enable  them  to  destroy  competition,  and 
secure  to  themselves  a  monopoly.  He 
did  not  make  this  objection  with  a  view 
to  the  whale  fisheries,  admitting  that  they 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments in  science,  but  with  a  view  to  this 
beautiful  and  excellent  light  itself,  which 
was  now  furnished  in  different  quarters  of 
the  town  by  private  companies,  and  tliis 
corporation  would  by  this  bill  possess  the 
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means  of  extinguishing  those  private  com- 
panies, and  securing  to  themselYes  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

The  Earl  of  Long  ford  defended  the  bill, 
upon  the  grounds  dT  the  pubh'c  advantages 
that  would  be  derived  from  the  exertions 
of  this  company. 

The  f louse  -divided :  Contents,  16; 
Not- Contents,  15:  Majority  1.  Another 
division  took  place,  on  the  clause  proposed 
by  lord  Lauderdale : — Contents,  10;  Not- 
contents,  16.    The  bill  was  then  pasted. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday f  July  1. 

POLICB  OF  THB  MeTROPotis.]  Mr. 
Bfnnet  brought  up  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 
He  observsd  that  the  labours  of  the  com- 
mittee had  produced  much  useful  informa- 
tion, and  he  trusted  that  in  the  next  ses- 
sion the  subject  would  be  treated  by  the 
House  with  the  attention  which  it  merited. 
One  of  the  branches  of  the  pdice  which 
was  deserving  of  particular  attention,  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  licences  were 
granted  to  public-houses,  for  tlK>ugh  the 
magistrates  m  general  were  men  remark- 
able for  uprightness,  yet  in  the  district  of 
Whitechapel  it  appeared  that  there  was 
an  improper  connexion  between  some  of 
the  magistrates  and  the  brewers.  As  to 
the  increase  of  crimes  in  the  metropolis,  it 
certainly  appeared  that  the  numbers  of 
commitments  in  1313  to  the  diiferent  pri- 
sons was  9,000,  and  in  1815  they  were 
10,500.  It  was  worthy  of  remark,  that 
800  persons  were  committed  to  Clerken- 
well  prison  in  one  year,  chiefly  for  assaults. 
In  the  prisons,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that 
there  was  no  classification  of  the  different 
offenders.  From  the  evidence,  on  the 
whole,  itappeared  that  there  was  an  amelio- 
ration in  the  general  state  of  manners  and 
morals  of  the  lower  orders  of  late  years, 
though  there  were  now  80,000  persons  in 
the  extremest  state  of  want. 

General  Thornton  was  happy  to  hear 
the  hon.  gentleman  bear  testimony  to  the 
excellent  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  many 
<lf  whom,  he  assured  the  House,  had  shown 
the  greatest  benevolence,  in  giving  the 
poor  good  advice. 

Mr.  Buttertoorth  gave  his 'testimony  to 
the  exertions  of  the  committee.  He  hoped, 
ako,  that  the  bill  for  regulating  stage- 
coach driving  would  be  renewed  next  ses- 
sion.    Great  abuses  had  occurred  on  the 
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Leicester  road,  where  a  coach  was  shat. 
tered  to  pieces,  and  four  persons  killed. 

The  Attorney  General  could  not  promise 
any  thing  for  himself  next  session  without 
assistance  and  support,  as  this,  his  first  at- 
tempt at  legislation,  had  proved  so  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  something  must  be  done  in 
this  matter,  for  the  security  and  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday  t  July  $• 

Thb  Spbaker's  Speech  to  the 
Prince  Regent  on  presenting  the 
Appropriation  BillJ  At  two  o'clock 
his  royal  highness  the  rrince  Recent  en- 
tered the  House  of  Lords  with  hu  usual 
state,  the  sword  of  state  borne  by  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and  attended  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Cholmondeley,  the  marquis  of 
Winchester,  lord  Gwydir,  &c.  &c.  The 
Prince  Regent  being  seated  on  the  throne, 
the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  was 
sent  to  require  the  attendance  of  the 
Commons.  Shortly  afterwardsthe  Speaker, 
and  a  great  number  of  members,  came  to 
the  bar. 

The  Speaker  addressed  the  Prince  Re- 
gent as  follows:— 

*<  May  it  please  your  royal  highness, 

"  At  the  close  of  a  laborious  session, 
we,  his  majesty's  most  faithful  Commons, 
attend  upon  your  royal  highness,  with  our 
concluding  Bill  of  Supply. 

*'  During  the  course  of  our  delibera- 
tions, we  have,  In  obedience  to  your  royal 
highness's  comOiands,  examined  the  va- 
rious treaties  and  conventions  which  have 
been  laid  before  us.  We  have  there  seen 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  re-established 
upon  a  basis  of  legitimate  government, 
by  the  same  presiding  counsels  which 
planned  the  bold,  provident,  and  compre- 
hensive measures,  commenced  in  the  ne- 
gociations  at  Chaumont,  matured  in  the 
congress  at  Vienna,  and  completed  by  the 
peace  of  Paris.  We  have  also  seen  the 
wise  and  generous  policy  of  the  allied 
powers,  who,  disclaiming  all  projects  of 
dismembering  the  great  and  ancient  mo- 
narchy of  France,  have  been  contented 
to  adopt  such  precautionary  measures  as 
might  effectually  protect  the  world  from 
a  renewal  of  its  former  sufferings.  And 
we  have  rejoiced  more  especially  that  this 
important  charge  has  been  confided,  by 
common  consent,  to  the  same  victorious 
comooander,  whose  triumphs  liave  so 
mainly  contributed  to  the  glory  of  their 
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country,  and   the  general  happiness  of 
mankind. 

**  In  our  domeftic  concerns,  the  great 
and  sudden  transition  from  a  state  of  ex- 
tended warfare  to  our  present  situation, 
has  necessarily  produced  many  serious 
evils  and  difficulties,  to  which  we  have  not 
fiuled  to  apply  our  most  anxious  attention. 
To  the  distresses  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest we  have  rendered  such  immediate 
relief  as  could  be  devised,  lioping  also 
that  they  may  daily  decreaf^c,  and  trusting 
much  to  the  healing  influence  of  time. 
£or  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  the  ge- 
neral convenience  of  all  ranks  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  subjects,  a  new  coinage  has  been 
provided ;  and  in  various  ways,  by  posi- 
tive enactments',  or  preparatory  inquiries, 
we  have  devoted  much  of  our  labours  to 
the  eener.il  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  people,  their  relief,  and  their  in- 
struction. In  settling  our  financial  ar- 
rangements, (he  expenditure  of  the  ser- 
vices of  ojur  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments has  been  considered,  wiUi  reference 
to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  year; 
and  amongst  the  most  important  of  our 
measures,  as  afiecting  the  joint  interests 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  the  law 
which  we  have  passed  for  consolidating 
the  revenues  of  both  portions  of  the 
Vnited  Klng<)om, 

^  <<  But,  Sir,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  va« 
rious  and  important  concerns,  domestic 
and  foreign,  there  are  none  in  which  the 
nation  ever  takes  a  deeper  interest  than 
those  which  regard  the  splendour  and  dig- 
nity of  the  throne,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  royal  house  which  reigns  over  us. 
Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  have 
enaeavoured,  by  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  civil  list,  to  separate  those  revenues 
which  are  specially  assigned  to  the  sup- 

{)ort  of  the  royal  «tate,  placing  them 
henceforth  beyond  the  reach  of  any  con* 
tingent  charges,  which  more  properly  be- 
long to  other  and  different  branches  of 
the  public  service.  And  in  the  same 
spirit  of  loyal  and  affectionate  attachment 
we  have  h.iiled  with  heartfelt  satisfaction, 
the  au*«piciou8  marriage  by  which  the  pa- 
ternal choice  of  your  royal  highness  has 
gratified  the  universal  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion, and  has  adopted  into  the  family  of 
pur  sovereign,  an  illustrious  prince,  who^e 
bigh  qualities  have  already  endeared  him 
to  the  people  amongst  whom  he  has  fixed 
Xhe  future  destinies  of  his  life. 

*'  These,  Sir^  are  the  objects  to  which 
Qjar  t^09gbts  and  labours  hare  been  chiefly 
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directed;  and  for  completing  the  grant* 
which  it  is  our  special  duty  and  pnvil^e 
to  provide,  we  now  present  to  your  rojal 
highness  a  bill,  intituled,  *  An  act  for 
'  granting  to  his  majesty  a  certain  sum  out 

*  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain^ 

*  and  for  applying  certain  monies  therein 

*  mentioned  for  the  service  of  the  year 

*  1816,  and  farther  appropriating  the  aup* 

*  plies  granted  in  the  session  of  parliament^' 
to  which  bill,  with  all  humility,  we  iot 
treat  bis  majesty's  royal  assent." 

The  royal  assent  was  then  given  to  the 
appropriation  bill,  the  pillory  abolition  bill, 
and  several  other  bills. 

The  Prince  Regent's  Speech  at 
THE  Close  of  the  Session.]  His 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  then 
made  the  following  Speech  to  both 
Houses : 

*'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen; 

''  I  cannot  close  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment without  again  expressing  my  deep 
regret  at  the  continuance  of  his  majesty's 
lamented  indisposition. 

'<  The  cordial  interest  which  you  have 
manifested  in  the  happy  event  of  the  mar- 
riage o^  my  daughter  the  princess  Char- 
lotte with  the  prince  of  SaxeCobourg,and 
the  liberal  provision  which  you  have  made 
for  their  establishment,  afford  an  additional 
proof  of  your  affectionate  attachment  to 
his  majesty's  person  and  family,  and  de- 
mand my  warmest  acknowledgments* 

<*  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  yoUg 
that  I  have  given  the  royal  consent  to  a 
marriage  between  his  majesty's  daughter 
the  princess  Mary  and  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  this  event 
will  be  highly  gratifying  to  all  his  majes- 
ty's subjects. 

<*  The  assurances  which  I  have  received 
of  the  pacific  and  friendly  disposition  of 
the  powers  engaged  in  the  late  war,  and 
of  their  resolution  to  execute  inviolably 
the  terms  of  the  treaties  which  I  an- 
nounced to  you  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, promise  the  continuance  of  that 
peace  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

**  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  you 
have  granted  for  the  service  of  the  year  ^ 
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and  I  Bill  wnsible  of  the  beneficial  effects 
which  may  be  expected  to  reault  from  the 
■alutarj  system  of  making  provision  for 
them  in  a  way  calculated  to  uphold  public 
credit. 

**  The  arrangements  which  you  have 
adopted  for  discharging  the  incumbrances 
of  the  civil  list,  and  for  rendering  its  fu- 
ture income  adequate  to  its  expenditure, 
by  relieving  it  from  a  part  of  the  charge 
to  which  it  was  subject,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  gratifyiog  and  satisfactory  to  me ; 
and  you  may  be  assured  that  nothlmg 
•hall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  give  full 
effect  to  those  arrangements. 

**  The  provision  you  have  made  for 
consolidating  the  revenues  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  consequences  in 
cementing  and  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  united  kingdom ;  and  must  afford  an 
additional  proof  of  the  constant  disposition 
cf  parliament  to  relieve  the  di£Bculties  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  Ireland. 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ; 

**  The  measures  to  which  I  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  resorting,  for  the 
suppression  of  those  tumults  and  disorders 
which  had  unfortunately  occurred  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  produc- 
tive of  the  most  salutary  effects. 

<*  I  deeply  lament  the  continuance  of 
that  pressure  anil  distress  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  at  the  close  of 
■o  long  a  war,  have  unavoidably  entailed 
on  many  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 

**  I  feel  fully  persuaded,  however,  that 
after  the  many  severe  trials  which  they 
have  undergone  in  the  course  of  the  ar- 
duous contest  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged, and  the  ultimate  success  which  has 
attended  their  glorious  and  persevering 
exertions,  I  may  rely  with  perfect  confi- 
dence on  their  public  spirit  and  fortitude 
in  sustaining  those  difficulties,  which  will, 
I  trust,  be  found  to  have  arisen  from 
causes  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  materially  relieved  by  the 
progressive  improvement  of  public  credit, 
and  by  the  reduction  which  has  already 
lakeo  place  in  the  burthens  of  the  people*** 


The  Lord  Chancellor  then,  by  the 
Prince  Regent's  command,  said :— ><<  My 
lords,  and  gentlemen  ; — It  is  the  will  ana 
pleasure  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  be- 
half of  his  majesty,  that  thii*  parliament  be 
prorogued  to  Saturday  the  24th  of  August 
next,  to  be  then  here  holden ;  and  this 
parliament  is  accordingly  prorogued  to 
Saturday  the  24th  of  August  nexu" 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesdatff  Juty  2. 

Vote  of  Thanks  and  Conoratu- 
latiqn  to  the  duke  of  welling- 
TON.] •  Lord  Caslltreagh  rose,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  recent  return  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and  to  suggest  the  course 
which  he  thought  it  would  be  proper  for 
them  to  pursue  on  this  occasion.  It  had 
been  thought  necessary  by  that  House,  at 
the  close  of  the  former  war,  to  send  to  his 
grace  a  deputation  of  its  members,  on  his 
return,  to  express  to  him  their  gratitude 
for  those  glorious  exertions  which  had  so 
largely  contributed  to  the  happy  termina- 
tion of  that  arduous  contest.  He  wished 
the  House  now  to  take  the  opportunity  oi 
again  marking  their  deep  sense  of  the  in- 
estimable services  he  had  rendered  his 
country,  and,  he  might  add,  of  the  bles- 
sings which  he  (the  duke  of  Wellington^ 
had  conferred  upon  mankind  in  general. 
If  it  should  happen,  from  the  arrival  of  his 
grace  so  close  upon  the  termination  of  the 
session,  that  the  deputation  could  not  ful- 
61  the  object  which  the  House  had  in 
view,  they  would  at  least  have  the  satis- 
faction of  recording  in  their  journals  the 
deep  sense  which  they  had  of  those  im- 
portant services  to  which  he  had  alluded^ 
and  which  could  never  be  efiaced  from  the 
page  of  history.  He  moved,  *'  That  the 
thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  field  mar* 
shat  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  his  return 
from  the  continent,  for  his  eminent  and 
unremitting  services  to  his  majesty  and  to 
the  public,  especially  in  the  ever-memora- 
ble battle  oF  Waterloo ;  and  that  a  com- 
mittee of  thb  House  do  wait  upon  his 
grace  to  communicate  the  same,  and  to 
offer  to  his  grace  the  oongratulations  of 
this  House  on  his  arrival  in  this  king- 
dom.- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  nan.  con.» 
and  a  committee  was  torthwith  ai 
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About  two  o'clock  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod  summoned  the  House  to  the  House  of 
Peers.  On  the  return  of  the  Speaker  to 
th«  House,  he  read  a  copy  of  the  Prince 


Regent's  speech  to  the  members  round 
the  table»  nfter  which  he  made  his  bow^ 
and  the  members  withdrew. 
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0 


10    9{ 
19  10| 

3  10 

4  7 
6    0 

1    H 


1,548,000    0  0 

17,950    0  0 

9,445    7  9 

696  15  4 

"993  15  3 

864    0  0 

6,470    8  8 

9,790    0  0 

13,130    0  0 

Id  6 

5  11  S 

91     0  0 


196  19  11 

97    7  10 

499    0    0 

146    0    0 


983,356  19  6 

873,368    0  0 

91,994    0  0 

559,419    0  0 

34,460  18  6 


39,039,488  19  11§ 
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PARI/.  ACCOUNTS.— Great  Brttaik. 


C« 


. 


Duties  Annually  granted    t  Sagar  and  Malt... 

to  discharge  J  Additional  Ditto...  •• 

df.d,060,0O0.Eitcbe<|uer  Bills  ^  Tobacco 

charged  tbereon.  (  Land  Tax  on  Offices,  &c... 


X.  #.  d, 

2,617,90^  13  5i 

233,099  n  « 

244,799    8  9^ 


41,043,665  17    5^ 


Do.  Mh  fuu  taw. 


8,470,369  d  9 

238,119  0  0 

357.831  0  0 

16  18  4 


42,105,817  14     0^ 


in. 

ARREARS  AND  BALANCES  OP  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS. 


HEADS  OF  THESB  ACCOUNTS. 

Arrears  dne  on  the  5th  of  January  1316,  from  the  Officers  of  the  Costomi  in  England,  Stc. 

Arrears  due  on  Ditto,  from  the  Officers  of  the  Customs  in  Scotland,  4&c 

Arrears  due  on  Ditto,  from  the  Officers  of  Excise  in  England,  &c. 

Arrears  due  on  Ditto,  from  the  Officers  of  Excise  in  Scotland,  fcc. 

Arrears  due  on  Ditto,  from  the  Distributers  of  Stamps  in  Great  Britain,  hC, 

Balances  in  the  Hands  of  the  Distributers  of  Stamps  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 

Arrears  doe  on  the  5th  of  January  1816,  from  the  Receiyers  General  of  the  Land  and  Anessed  Taze9 
in  Great  Britain,  &c.  / 

Arrears  dne  on  the  5th  January  1816,  from  the  Officers  of  the  Post  Office  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 

Balances  in  the  Hands  of  the  Deputy  Postmasters  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 

Arrears  and  Balances  due  on  the  5ih  January  1816,  from  the  Persons  employed  in  receiTing  or  coHeet- 
ing  the  Land  Revenue  of  the  Crown  in  England  and  Wales,  &c. 

List  of  Public  Accoununts,  in  respect  of  whom  the  execntien  of  any  Process  or  ProQeeding  bath  been 
Controlled,  Suspended,  or  Prevented,  &c. 

Accounts  delivered  into  the  Office  of  the  Comptrollers  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Army,  Sec 

list  of  Officers  and  Departments  whose  Accounts  are  audited  by  the  Commiisioneis  for  Anditiog  the 
Public  Accounts.* 

List  of  Accounts  Delivered  over  by  the  late  Commissioners  for  Auditing  Public  Accounts  to  iite  Com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  like  purpose  under  the  46th  Geo.  3 ;  and  of  the  Accounta  since 
received  into  the  Audit  Office,  Somenet-Place,  or  since  received  into  the  Office  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, which  have  neither  been  Audited,  Stated,  nor  Z)<c/artf(if;— completed  to  the  5th  of  January 
1816, 

List  of  the  same  which  have  been  either  Stated,  or  Declared  ;  so  far  as  any  BaUtncet  appear  to  be  now 
owing  to,  or  from,  the  Pablie  upan  any  such  Actounts;  completed  to  the  5th  Jannasy  1<S16. 

♦  These  will  be  found  at  length  in  Volume  XX.  of  this  Work. 


IV.— TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


\t  of  the  Official  Value  of  alt  Imports  into,  and  of  aU  £xf 
Great  Britain,  in  the  Years  1814  anti  1815  respecHvelif. 


TXAIIS.- 


1814. 
18|5. 


OFnCIAL  VALUE 

OF 

1MF08TS. 


36,559,788 
35,987,582 


OFnClAL  VALUE  OV  EXrORIS. 


Britlih  and 
Xiiih  ProdttM 

and 
ManiiftctiueB. 


£. 
36,092,167 
44^053.455 


torel|Q 

aod 

Colonial 

lIcrchaBdiso. 


£. 
20,499,347 
16,930,439 


Total  Exporlf. 


£. 
56,591,514 
60^983,894 


Dectarei  Valuo 
of  British  and 
triah  PnNlMC 


Bxponed. 


£. 
47,851,453 
53,917,445 


Kota.— It  having  hitherto  been  found  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  Amount  of  the  Imports  of  East 
India  and  China  Produce  for  the  Year  ending  the  5th  Jamary  so  early  as  the  25th  March 
following,  the  Annual  Returns  of  former  Years  have  been  incomplete  as  far  as  regards  the 
Importations  from  India  and  China;  but  in  order  to  supply  this  Deficiency  in  the  only  practi- 
cable manner,  the  Inspector  General  has  incorporated  in  the  above  Retbm  the  Value  of  East 
India  and  China  Produce  Imported  in  the  Years  ending  the  lOtli  October  1814  and  1815; 
With  the  Value  of  all  othev  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merohandiae  imported  in  the 
Yean  ending  the  5th  January  181^  and  1816  respectively. 


kxi] 


IV.— TfiADB  AND  Navigation,  1816. 


xxu 


An  Account  of  the  Number  ^  Shifs  and  Vessbls,  ^h  the  Amount  of  their  Ton- 
HAOK,  ffshtdi  have  been  AnnuaUy  BuUt  and  Registered  in  the  severJf  Ports  of  the 
'  British  Empire  (except  IrdandJ  in  the  Years  1813, 1814,  and  1815. 


In  tbe  Yttr  1815 


1814 

1815 


818 
1,034 


95,976 
115,533 


Not0.«— The  Acoonnt  for  1813  was  ooDfimied  fio  the  Fire  at  the  Ute  Castom-Hoiise.  The  Ketarn 
made  last  Year  for  1814  is  noir  correeted,  and  the  present  Hetorn  for  1815  will  be  lobject  In 
a  eimtlar  additkm  aezt  Year,  as  many  of  the  Retnms  from  distant  Ports  are  not  yet  receired. 


An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vbs8SL8»  lot^  the  Amount  of  their  Tonvaox,  and 
the  Number  of  Mek  anduors  usually  employed  in  Navigating  the  same^  which 
bdonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire,  on  the  30th  of  September 
in  the  Years  181S,  1814,  1815. 


'Eoglaad  ..•••••.. 
Scotland..  ••••... 

Ireland  .^ 

Plantations 

Ckiemsey 

JerKj 

Isle  oif  Man....... 


AOvBIS  ••••■•.••..•• 


1613* 


SHIPS. 


16,602 

9,713 

1,146 

9,689 

84 

64 

349 


93,640 


TOMS. 


9,029,637 

834,383 

60,226 

165,59) 

9,755 

6,379 

8,513 


9,514,484 


MBM. 


127,740 

16,933 

5.516 

11,676 

869 

708 

8,115 


165,557 


1814b 


swrs. 


17,109 

9,783 

1,183 

9,868 

65 

62 

355 


94,418 


TONS. 


9,088,904 
24!,57« 
61,769 
202,795 
6,92a 
6.794' 
8,897 


131,078 

17,900 

5,700 

14,729 

529 

643) 

8,207 


2,616,9651  179,786j|  24^860 


1815. 


iHirt. 


17.346 

9,863 

1,16S 

9,991 

61 

69 

36 


TOMS. 


^139,301 
954,926 
60,193 
203,443 
6,669 
7,519 
9,300 


%,n6 1,976 


135,006 

18,689 

5,551 

14,706 

508 

696 

9,983 


177,389 


An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vesssls,  vAh  the  Amount  of  thar  Tovkagb,  and 
the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  employed  in  Navigating  tne  same^  (including  theif 

,  repeated  Voyages)  tohich  entered  Inwards  and  c&rf/OuTWARDS,  at  the  seoeral 
Ports  of  Great  Britain,  Jhm,  or  to,  all  Parts  of  the  World,  between  5th 
January  1813,  and  5th  January  1816. 


IMWAUM^ 

OOTWAIOS. 

nmsH. 

neiicv. 

samsH. 

rORSiCM. 

iand. 

sHin. 

TOMB. 

MBM, 

SiUPt. 

TOMS. 

M£M. 

sBirs. 

TOMS. 

HBN. 

sBin. 

TOMS. 

MtM. 

1^13 

• 

_ 

,, 

^^ 

1 

- 

^,^ 

^^^ 

1814 
1815 
Scot' 
Uttd. 

14,991 
14,735 

1.655,845 
1.76Ij453 

100,806 
104,690 

4,896 
4,587 

538,401 
610,612 

33,988 
35,568 

13,334 
14,739 

1,573,924 
1,805,409 

95,845 
109,567 

4,277 
4,089 

548.C  \y 
642.931- 

31.895 
S5,956 

1813 
1814 
H15 

1,987 
1,774 
2,116 

192.947 
190,825 
931,697 

13,935 
13,941 
15,337 

179 
919 
295 

89,298 
28,115 
45,659 

1,664 
lf593 
8,591 

8,868 
3,390 
9,949 

368,169 
308,631 
900,267 

18,967 
20,719 
80,483 

177 

175 
196 

28,630 
29,775 
99,452 

1,560 
1,309 
1,64J 

^'                                     •                                 •!                                 f||l                                       Bti. 

*  Note.— The  Acconnta  for  this  Year  were  eonsnmed  in  the  rire  at  tbe  late  Costom-Honse. 

I 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS— Gb«ai  Baitaiit. 

v.— PUBLIC  expenditure; 


.[wh 


L  For  Interest  &c.  on  the  Permanent 
Debt  of  Great  Britain,  Unie- 
deemed;  including  Annuiliea  for 
Lives  and  Terms  of  Years,  (App 


>••••■• ••••••••■•••• «••••■ 


II.  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  (B). 
III.  Civil  List,  (C) 

(other  Charge.^  ^^-'^^^J"*^^ 
!>«*   1        on  the 
*^"^  Consolidated 
Fund. 


V.  Civfl  Ooventment  of  Scotland,  (D) 

VI.  The  other  Payments  in  Anticipation 
ofthe  Exchequer  Receipts ;  (£)  viz 
Bonnties  for  Fisheries,  Manafae 

tures,  Com,  &c....,m , 

Pensions  on  the  Hereditary  Revenne 
Militia,  and  Deserters'  Warrants... 


VU.  The  Kavy,  (F) 

The  VictualUng  DepartmeoL...., 
The  TfansportService.«.««».»^».«i 


VIII.  Ordnance,  (G). 


IX.  The  Army,  (H)  viz. 

Ordinary  Services .•.•••••.••.. 

JBsctraordinary  Services  &  Subsidies 

Deduct  the  Amount  of  Remittances 

and  Advances  to  other  Countries, 

included  in  Appendix  I. 


X.  LoanS|fcc  to  other  Counirte8,(I}v]Z, 

Ireland ••••m...« 

Austria  •*■••««•••• •■•.•■ ••■•• 

Russia • 

Pnusift ....• 

Hanover «••.••.....••••••••.•••• 

Spain a... • 

Portugal.., 

Sweden ^ • 

France,  Canton  of  Berne,  Italy  and 

Netherlands 

Minor  Powers  under  Engagements 

with  the  Duke  of  WelUngtoo..... 
Miscellaneous  .• 


XI.  Miscellaneous  Services,  (K)  viz. 

At  Home  •••••.• ...»• 

Abroad..., «•••• ^ 


£. 


1,796,S29    8  9 

3,841,919    7  04 

9,383,893  14  8J 

806,590    6  4 

147,333  19  10 

100,000    0  0 

581,061  17  1 

78,158  14  8 

1,784,001     8  4 

837,134  17  0 


Deduct  Sums  which,  although  included  in  this  Account, 
form  no  part  of  the  Bxpenditiue  of  Great  Britain,  viz. 

Loan,  &c.  for  Ireland , 

interest,  £.!•  per  Cent,  and  Management  on  Portu- 
guese Loan,  per  Act  49  Geo.  3,  c«  71 

BinkiDg  Fond  on  Loan  to  the  Bast  India  Company.... 


£. 


1,028,000    0  0 

72,967  19  81 

17,450  19  5 

366,660  11  H 

v50,838    9  9 

9,490    6  0 


847,903    5    Oi 
87,700    0    0 
88,514    9    5 


9,083.608  11   10 
3,450,351  10  11| 
3,840,916    4    8 


31,333,831  10    8 
18,873,553    0    D 


34,807,384  10    8 
11,035,847  IS     1| 


7^877,038    8    8 


11,035,847  13    1} 


3,074,471    6  1 
896,707    6  10 


St 


7,877,038    8  8 

57,170    3  0 

186,531  15  0 

■I  ■     ■ 


«  TUsineludes  the  Sum  <ir  ^.409,765  lU.  8dL  for 
Intercity  &c«  paid  on  Imperial  Loans* 


i^.   i.  dL 

41/)15,587  10  Of 
3,014,003  $    8 


1,555,406  6 
186,613  11 


4 


364,117  14  5i 


16,373,870  7  5* 
3,736,484  17  3 


83,178,136  17  6( 


18^18,880  1  9} 
3,371,178  IS  ^ 


110,869,088  6  6| 


7,460,734  4  8 


*108,808,894  1  10} 


KW} 


V.-*JuBU«  ExpuroiTviti,  1818. 


Exx*i 


APPENDIX  (A.  I.)  —  An  AceouKl  ^  Jtfontu  foid  out  »f  tlit  Rectipt  of  ku 
Majatif't  EsckequtT,  in  the  Year  eiuud  Stk  January  1816,  tonardi  tatiifyimg  the 
Charpt  of  the  Public  Dibt  ^  Great  Britain  and  Iniand,  Imperiai,  am  Artw* 
gaete  Leant. 


dlMitofGraatBritMi 

Sumi  riiMd  fbr  tin  Sarrice  oC  Ireluid 

Impnial  Losni  ^ 

rMta|«Me  Ditto  « « 


Aamwt  bnw,  par  Aet  MGM.S... 

JHUm. 4S  DHtib.... 

ABaaiiia  tat  Term*  of  Yean  cxpirarf 
prior  to  5lb  July  ISM 

Ditto  on  Lim  on  which  the  NomiiMei 
aco  ccitiAed  Id  hm  died  prior  to  Jtb 
July  1  B<>1,M  that  h>*«  beoi  oncUioMd 
forS  Ynn. 

IntdMI  oo  D(M  of  Gmt  Britain 


Ditto  fur  Iroli 


Ditto  ht  latpnial.,,,..,.-. ... 

Ditto  liirPartagal... 

^.I.  par  Cent.  «a  Oipiul*  cnatMl 
3tfa  January  1793 

DHlo  on  oatttaadinf  Bachaquw  Bilk 
Ml  Dabcntorea  OD  3tb  Jaauarr  >8I3 

Part  of  Aoaual  Appropriatioo  (or  tlia 
Radamption  of  X.  15,000,000  pan  of 
^.14,900,000,  pn  Anno  1107 

^.1.  par  Cant,  on  Capilala  eraated  bj 
Loua  ralkcd  br  Iba  Snrica  if  lidand 

Ditto  Imparlal  Loan* » 

Ditto  FsrtapNae  Ditto _.., 

Ditto  en  Stock  created  by  Uiant  3S,  39, 
M  ud  48,  Geo.  3 „ 

Ona-balf  the  amount  of  tha  loteraat  •■ 
lb*  Capilali  ia  rcipact  of  tkt  ElBWi 
aftballoaiaani«dADw>lll3,abo«a, 
tbaSna  of  ^.13,013,914  par  AM  93 
Oao.  3,  cap.  95....„ „.. 

Ditl»...Dttto...faiaed  Amw  lBJ4,i 
llM  S(M*  «(  ^.11,530,433  par  Act  54 
G«o.  3,  capb  U 

Ditlo.„Ditto.-Taii>d  AniM  1815.  l___, 
tha  8«Bi  of  ^.1 1,3«4,16(^  par  Aat  53 
Gaa.  3,  cap.  14 —f.. 

Itriaraat  for  Bkidi  tnarfHrad  fat  Lib 


IS,g30,3S9  13  H 

39,489  10  0 

<,36t,630  10  0 

113,784  14  0 

17,349  S  4 


83,3U,97f)  10  0} 
1,031.939  13  5 
339,969  IS    H 


•7,436,899  IS  10{ 


9^09T,59fl  17  9 

444^83  17  9 

49,M4    fi  0 

9,aM  II  i> 

5,074,3K>  U  3 

877,500    0  0 


913,384  19 
36,693  0 
30,000    0 


t59,4t7    0    Sf 

K,3I9    t    a 

13,447,047    3    7{ 

87,436,899  13  lOJ 

40,883,947     1    H 


•  ••■ 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS— G MAT  Britain. 
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APPENDIX  (A.S.)— ^^^  Amount  of  the  Sums  aduall^  recenedivAe  Commisw 
8io2fBR»^r  the  Reduction  ^ihc  Natiokai«  DsBTyin  At  Year  ended  5th  Jan,  1816. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Annual  Itsue,  26  Geo.  3 

Ditto  additional  ditto,  49  Geo.  3  ^ 

Exchequer  Annuities  for  99  and  96  Yean^  expired  Anno  1798 

Short  Annuitief  1777  expired  1787 

Aonuitiet  on  Liires  expired  prior  to  the  5th  Jnly  1808 

Annuities  on  Livei  unclaimed  for  3  Years  before  5th  January  1815, 

per  87  Geo.  3,  cap.  13 < 

j£,l>  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on  outstanding  unprovided  Exchequer 

Bills  and  Debentures 

^.1.  per  CeiA.  per  Annum  on  Capitals  created  by  Loans  raised 

from  1793  to  1818,  both  inclusive 

Per  Centage  on  Loans  raised  in  1813  to  1815 - 

Interest  on  Capitals  purchased  at  3  per  Cent*   « 

.......••  J)ittOt.« ••• ...4  per  Cent. 

Ditto ..5  per  Cent. 

Ditto  on  Capitals  transferred  for  lAie  Annuities  at  3  per  Cent 
Returned  tnm.  the  Account  of  Ltfia  Annuities,  the  Nominees  hav- 
ing died  prior  to  its  being  set  apart  for  payment  #•• 

Life  Annuities  wiclaimed  for  3  Yean  and  upwards,  at  5th  January 

1815,  per  Act  58  Geo.  3,  cap«  189  

Annual  Appropriation  towards  the  Redemption  of  ^.18,000,000 

pact  of  ^.14,800,000  Loan  1807  , 

Interest  on  Capital  purchased  at  3  per  Cent. 

Deduct,  set  apart  from  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  payment  of  life 

Annuities,  pursuant  to  48  Geo.  3,  cap.  148.... 

IRELAND. 
JSA»  per  (^ent.  per  Annum,  on  Capitals  created  by  Loans  raised 

from  1797  to  1815,  both  inclusive 

Interest  on  Capital  purchased  at  3  per  Cent. .....m «....# 

IMPERIAL. 
XA.  per  Cent  per  Annum,  on  Capital  created  by  Loan  1797 
laterost  on  Capital  purchased  at  3  per  Cent 

PORTUGAL. 
Amraal  Appropriation  towards  the  Redemption  of  Capital  created 

by  wf. 600,000,  part  of  Loan  1809 i , 

Interest  on  Capital  purchased  at  3  per  Cent 

EAST  INDIA   COMPANY. 
Annual  Appropriation  towards  the  Redemption  of  Capital  created 

by  ^.8,500,000,  part  of  Loan  1818 

Interest  on  Capital  purchased  at  3  per  Cent.... 

Applied  to  the  Purchase  of  Stock .••• 

Ditto  to  the  payment  of  Life  Annoities 


1,000,000    0    0 

800,000    0    0 

54,880  14    6 

85,000    0    0 

81,146    6^  1 

30,589    7 .  0 

877,500    0    0 

5,603,695  15 

1,938,895  13  Oi 

1,570.094  9    0 

311,856  0    0 

86,818    7    8 

3,313    4    3 

1.735  li    3 


JS. 


d. 


686,855  10 
815,648    8 


4 
8 


Gross  Amount  < 


915,384  19 
444,583  17 


9 


36,693  0 
49,894  a 

0 
0 

30,000  0 
9,388  11 

0 

1 

110,880  0 
15,711  13 

0 

0 

11,134,919 
I  841,897 


7  Hi 

18     6 


11,966,817 
190,076 


6  5^ 
0  10 


11,716,7*1  5  7^ 


1,359,968 
85,987 


17  5J 
6  0 


39,388  11  I 


186,531  13  0 


13,388,551 
190,076 


13     1 
0  10 


13,578,687  13  11 


APPENDIX  {B.)''^Intere8t  paid  on  Exchequer  Bill8,  yrom  the  5ih  of  January 

1815  to  the  Bth  of  January  1816. 


Acts  under  which  issued. 


48  Geo.  IIL 
53  Ditto 
53  Ditto 

53  Ditto 

54  Ditto 
54  Ditto 
54  Ditto 
5f  Ditto 
54  Ditto 
54  DHto 

54  Ditto 

55  Ditto 
55  Ditto 
b5  Ditto 


cap. 

cap. 

cap. 

cap. 

cap. 

cap. 

cap. 

cap. 

cap. 

cap. 

cap. 

cap* 

cap. 

cap. 


53. 

48. 

119. 

161. 

8. 

18. 

39. 

53. 

79. 

80. 

183. 

3. 

•  4. 

5. 


.    ^    • 


Funds  chargeable  with  the  Principal. 


Supplies,  1814  ..        .       • 

Supplies,  1813 

Supplies,  1814  .        .        . 

Ditto 

Malt  and  Personal  Estates,  1814 
Supplies,  1815  .  .  - 
Ditto  .  .  .  .  . 
Supplies,  1814  .       .        . 

Supplies,  1815  -       .       . 

Ditto       •       •        .       •       . 

Ditto 

Malt  and  Personal  Estates,  1815 
Supplies,  1816 
Supplies,  1815 


Interest 


168,917 

178,776 

86,539 

69,019 

8,339 

485,764 

891,640 

939,816 

357,896 

75,616 

160,875 

66,399 

31,800 

171,877 


«. 

16 

15 
8 

17 

11 
9 

19 
9 
6 
8 
8 
I 

15 
1 


if. 
0 

4 
10 
10 

7 
10 
11 

a 

5 

9 
0 
1 

6 
II 


wf. 3,01 4.003    3    8 


xsix] 
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APPEin)IX  {C)^Charge  uwm  the  Gonsolidatkd  Fund,  in  the  Year  ended  the 
Sih  Jan.  1816 ;  exclusive  y  the  interest  of  the  Public  Debt,  and  of  the  Payments 
yjfon  ExcHXQUBB  ^iLh^i^-^Distsnguishtng  the  same  under  the  several  Heads  of 
Civil  List  ^'Courts  of  Justice^  Sfc^Mint'^ather  Salaries  and  Allowances'^  and 
BountieSf  S^. 


CIVIL  LIST. 

rOK  THE  SUPPORT  OF  HIS  £.        t. 

MAJESTY'S  HOUSEHOLD,  1,098,000    0 


€OURTS   or   JUSTICE,    (See 
pagexi)       -        .        -       - 

IfflNT,  (See  page  zii)      - 

SALARIBS,ALLOWANCES,&e. 
(See  page  xiii«)    •       -        • 


PSSSIONi. 


Ear)  Cbatbara,  per  Act  18  Geo.  3. 


S3 
86 
30 

31 

32 

35 
38 


-     •     39 


Lord  Rodney 
Lady  Dofcbefter     • 
Joho  Peno,  Eaq,     • 
Richard  Peno,  Es<|.  - 
Duke  of  Clareoca     - 

York     •    . 

Dochev  of  York 
Prince  of  Walea 
Xarl  St.  VinceDt      • 
Viscount  Daoean    «- 
Duke  of  Kent 

• -  Cumberland 

Richmond  - 

Lord  Erakino  •  • 
Sir  A*  Macdooald  • 
Sir  Jkmet  MaasfieM  • 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  - 
BaroDOM  Abercromby  -^ 
Bokaof  Sawex  -  •  42 
*•.....••  Cambridge  •    ^  • 

Lord  Hutchinton  •  — 
Sir  James  Saamaree  43 
Lord  Boringdooy  ct.  a),  for  Lord 

Ambent  •  -  .  — 
DnkoofAthol  -  -  45 
H.  Morelon  Dyer,  Etq.  —~  • 

LadyNelsoa  -  -  46 
Sir  Rjebard  Strachan  — - 
Lady  Collingwood  -  46 
Hon.  Sarah  Ditto  •  — 
Hon.  Mary  P.  Ditto  — 
John  Sevoll,  Bm).  -  45 
John  W.  Oomptoo,  Esq.— 


41 


72,967  19 
17,450  19 


4,000 

8,000 

1,000 

3,000 

1,000 

12,000 

14,000 

4,000 

65,000 

2,000 

2,000 

12,000 

12,000 

6,333 

4,000 

2,300 

2,500 

1,000 

2,000 

12,000 

12,000 

2,000 

1,200 

3,000 

4,059 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 

401 

353 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 
1 


0 


8* 


60,838    9    9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

H 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

!3 


Sir  J.  T.  Dackvorth  46 

Duke  of  Clarence    -  — 

Kent      •    •  — 

I Cumberland  — 

••  Sussex  •    •  — 

Cambridge  •  — 

Prs.Charlotteof  Wales  — 

Duke  of  Gloucester-  — 

Prs.  Sophia  of  Ditto  •  — 

Earl  Nelson       •    .  — 

DnkeofGralloQ      -  — 

Lofd  Rodney     •    .  «- 

ViscoontUke   -    .  48 

EaH  of  Wellington  -  50 

DKto 52 

Hon.  Jane  Perceval  -  — 

Prs.  Augusta  Sophia  — 

Prs.  Elizabeth    -    .  — 

Prs.  Mary      -    •    -  — 

Prs.  Sophia    •    -    -  — 

Sir  A.  Macdonald    -  53 

Sir  James  Mansfield  — > 

Prs.  of  Wales     -    -  54 

Duke  of  Wellington  -  — 

Lord  Beresford  -    •  — * 

Combermere   -  — 

Exmouth    -    -  — 

Hill  -    -    -    -  — 

Lynedock   •   -  — 

Walsingham  -  — 


ToUl  ...  «i&.366,660  11    5| 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Commissioners  for  Compensations 
to  Persons  sustaining  Loasss 
under  the  London  Dock  Act    • 

Governor  Cameron,  for  Bounty  on 
the  Seizare  and  Condemnation 
of  two  Slaves  imported  into  the 
West  Indies,  contrary  to  the 
Provisions  of  Act  47  Geo.  3, 
cap.  36 ----•--• 

To  complete  the  Purchase  of  an 
EtUte  Ibr  Earl  Nelson,  per  Act 
53  Geo.  3***--*- 


Total ...  ^.9,490    6    0 


JB. 

u 

dL 

1,000 

0 

o 

6,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

14,000 

0 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

2,290 

0 

0 

923 

1 

6 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

o 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

9,()00 

0 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

35,000 

0 

0 

13,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

2.000 

0 

• 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

464    6    # 


26 


9,000 


0    0 

0    0 


General  Total ...  i£.l,555,4()8    6    Ai 


APPENDIX  (D)— i4  List  of  all  such  Sum  and  Sums  of  M&neu  as   have  been 
incurred^  ana  income  due  upon  his  Majesty  s  Establishment  for  Civil  Affairs 
tttithin  Scotland,  bearing  Date  the  19fA  Day  of  June  1761 ;  for  one    Year 
from  6th  Jan.  1815  indusivet  to  Sth  Jan*  1816,  exchuive 

Total  Amount  .........  d.lXfilS  11    9 
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APPEltoiX  (E.  l.)^An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Bowms  paid  in  Qmuat 
Britaik,   dutinguishing   Enoland  Jrom  Scotland,  out  of  the  Revenue  of 
Customs;  between  the  5th  of  Jan.  1815  aitd  the  5th  of  Jan.  1816 ;  being  Payments 
in  the  Nature  of  Anticipations  of  Exchequer  Issues. 


CUffTOMS. 


IteKt  eoAukf  5th  Jftomfy  lS16»»««t»»M»«aM«««»MM»»** 


nrcLAHD, 


£,       f.     d 
185,811     1     H 


■C0TLA1I& 


£.      #.    d. 

78,198    6  11 


TOTAL. 


£.  #.      d. 

803»403    8    Of 


APPENDIX  (E.  2.)  —  An  Account^  shounng  how  the  Public  Monies  remainst^ 
in  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  5th  of  Jan.  1815,  together  with  the  Monies 
paid  into  the  same  during  the  Year  ended  $th  Jan.  1816,  and  the  Monies  paid 
out  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenues  of  the  said  Year^  in  Antichation  of  the 
Exchequer  Receipt,  have  Seen  actuaUy  opflied  so  far  as  regards  the  Receipt  of  the 
Excise  in  England,  and  can  be  aseertained  at  the  Excise  Office. 

PENSIONS,  Tiz.  6th  Head  £.  t.  d, 

DakeofOraftoD ••• .«»•.••.••.••••• «•••  9,000  0  O 

EarlCowper ^ 8»000  0  0 

Charles  Boone,  Eiq.  Moiety  of  the  Earl  of  Bath*i  1,500  0  0 

Lord  Melbourne ...•••..••• 1,500  0  0 


BOUNTIES* 


14,000    0    0 
Ou  Salted  ProTisioDfl  exported,  White  Herriogi 
taken,  and  Tonnage  in  the  White  Herring 
Fishery ^ ^ 80,605    9    7§ 

£.^,e05    9    7| 


APPENDIX *(E.  S.)^An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Bounties  pM  out  of  the 
^  Revenues  of  Excise  in  Scotland  (being  Payments  in  the  Nature  of  Antic^utions 
of  Exchequer  Issues)  in  the  Year  ended  5tn  January  1816. 

Paidmth6YeareDdiog5th  Jan.  1816 ^ ^.    «£.83^894    7    5 

APPENDIX  (E.^.) — An  Account  o^P^NsioNsooMfiy  Parliamentary  GrantSi 

in  the  Year  ended  5th  Jan.  1816. 

His  Grace  the  Dake  of  Marlboroogb... df.5,000    0    0 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton  4,700    0    0 

The  Heirs  of  the  late  Duke  of  Schomberg 4,000    0    0 

«£.  13.700    0    0 


I' I 


APPENDIX  (E.  5.)'-^ An  Account  of  the  Sums  advanced  by  the  Receivers  General 
of  Land  and  Assessed  Taxes,  on  Account  of  Militia  and  Deserters  Warrants, 
and  other  Disbursements,  wider  various  Acts  of  Partiament,  in  the  Year  ended 
the  5th  Jan.  1816. 


HEADS  OP  SERVICE, 

Militia  and  Deserters  Warrants  •..«••..•••••.•. 

Vpluotoers ».•••••... ..'.• 

Defence  Acts ••• 

Army  of  Reserve ...••.•.•••.•.•...•••... 

Papulation  Act,.....*.....*.. , 

Aagnwntationof  Stipends  to  Scotch  Clergy  (50 

Geo.  3,  cap!  84). .* - 

To  the  Commissioners  Ibr  the  Highland  Roads  (54 

*Jeo»  9y  cap*  m^y.— >**«.M**i ***«#—**»—*—.,».. f*.> 


KMCUVD  Ar  WALIS. 


X,      $.      d, 
54,987  11    9i 
1,988  11    5 
864    4    5 
3,799  16  111 


61,574    4    7 


SOOTLAlfD. 


£.     I.  d. 

11,993  13  3 

65    9  0 

351     0  5 

8,94$  15  6 

13    3  0 

9,073    3  S 

8,500    0  0 


86,940    4  10 


TOTAL. 


£•       f.  d. 

66,981     5  0| 

8,048    0  5 

1,815    4  10 

6,743  18  5| 

13    3  0 

9,073    3  8 

8,500    0  0 


88,514    9    5 


XXXUIJ 
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APPENDIX  (F.)— Navy  Office— ^n  Account^  shomng  the  Amount  of  Monw 
received  Jroni  his  Majesty  s  Exchequer^  for  Naval  SsEviCESy  between  the  5th 
January  1815  and  the  5tn  January  1816. 


HEADS  or  invics. 


KAVY, 

Wacu. 

It  A(M  to  OfflOBfl  IBQ  SCSOKII  •  "  ,       "  • 

'HaXU^wj  to  Sc»  Offloecs,  and  Boanty  to  Gbaplaioi 

Wagei  to  hit  Majeity'i  Dock  and  Rope  Yards      .        -        • 

GtMiaAt  SiftTicxfl. 

For  General  Serricet^  yiz..  Bills  of  Exchange,  Impreitf,  Sala* 
riet.  Pent iont.  Marines,  &c.  -        -        -        -      '  - 

BuililiDf  of  Ships,  purchase  of  Stores  of  everjr  descriptioD, 
repairing  Ships,  purchase  of  Ships  taken  from  the  Enemy, 
Head  Money,  ^c.  paid  in  Bills  at  ninety  days  date  - 

riCTUALLlSQ. 

Promions  and  all  Sorts  of  Viiotnalliiig  Stores  paid  for  in  Bills 
at  ninety  days  date         •....-- 

Widows  Pensions      -------- 

Bids  of  EnAange  and  Imprests  •       .       .        .       . 

Ceaeral  Services,  tiz.  Necessary  and  Extra  Necessary  Money 
and  Contingencies         -.*••.. 

TRANSPORTS. 

Freight  of  Transports,  Bfaintenanee  of  Prisoners  of  War,  and 
Expense  of  Sick  and  Wonaded  Seamen,  paid  for  in  Bills  at 
ninety  days  date    .---•••. 

Bills  of  Exchange,  and  all  Services  paid  for  in  Ready  Money 


SVK. 


£. 


t.    d. 


2,898,500  0  0 

501,500  0  0 

1,315,000  0  0 


1,515,000  0  0 


2,919.602  U  10 


2,708,437  n  1 
27,923  IS  lOi 
550,000  0  0 

164,000  0  0 


2,573,916  4  8 

267,000  0  0 


TOTAL. 


£. 


<L 


9,082,602  n  10 


3,450,351  10  Hi 


3,840,916  4  8 


^.16,373,870  7  5) 


APPENDIX  {G.)^An  Account  of  Month  paid  by  the  Office  o/T  Ordnance  in 
the  Year  IBlS^for  Services  at  Home  and  Abroad  respedivdy. 


For  Services  at  Home 
For  Services  Abroad 


£.  «.  d. 

3,215,750  3  O 

520,674  14  3 

•  3,736,424  17  .« 

772,532  17  ^ 

«£.2,963,a«Jl  19  9 


•  The  Sam  of  X.772,532  17f.  6d,  being  the  val«e  of  Stores  supplied  by  the  BOMrd  of  Ordnance  t* 
Foreign  Fovers,  (he  Expense  of  which  it  is  usnal  to  reimburse  to  the  Ordnance  Department  by  the  Pay. 
master- General  voder  Warrants  of  the  Treasury,  shonid  be  deducted  from  this  Account,  the  saroa 
being  also  ineloded  in  .Appendix  H.  and  I.,  leaving  the  Expeaditare  of  the  Ordnanea  Department 

^.9,963,891  19r.  9d. 
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APPENDIX  (HA^An  Account  of  Monies  paid  hu  the  Right  Hon.  thePajma 
General  of  his  Majesty's  Forces,  Jrom  25th  December  181*  to  9m  Deca 


fecember 


1815. 


Pay  and  Allowances  of  the  Forces  at  Home  (ineladiog  Foreign  Corps  and 
Militia)  CapUins  Allowances,  Clothing,  Recruiting  and  Regimental  Contin- 


gencies .--•------ 

Staff  and  Garrisons  ---------- 

Public  Offices,  (inclnding  Superannuation  Allowances)    - 

Bills  drawn  by  Deputy  Paymasters  abroad,  on  account  of  the  above  Services 

Bat,  Baggage  and  Forage      -        -        -        -.-./.." 

Pay,  &c.  of  Recruiting  Troops  of  RegimeoU  senriug  m  India 
Disembodied  Militia     .--------- 

Retired  Officers        .-.------- 

Wounded  Officers    -•.•------- 

General  Officers  ---------- 

Full  Pay  of  Snpernttmerary  Officers  ------ 

Exchequer  Fees  ---------- 

Half  Pay        -- 

In  Pensioners  of  Chelsea  HospiUl  ------- 

Out  Pensioners  of  Ditto  .-- 

Widows  Pensions         ---------- 

Volunteer  Corps       --•-••---- 

Loeal  Militia 

Retired  Chaplains  --.------ 

Medicines  and  Hospital  £xpeme8  -        -        -        -   '    • 

Compassionate  List  --------- 

Royal  Bounty  Allowances  -.-----• 

Pay  of  Officers  attached  to  the  Portuguese  Array        -        -        .        - 
Commissary  in  Chief  for  his  Department  (Toted)     -       -        -        -        - 

Ditto  for  Senrices  as  niider,  Ineloded  in  the  Eztraordin»* 

ries,  yiz. 
For  the  Purchase  of  Specie  for  the  Supply  of  Military  Chests 

abroad        -        - 4,990.688     I 

For  the  payment  of  Subsidies 4,a42,'252    5 

For  the  payment  of  the  EngagMsenls  entered  into  by  his 

grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  the  Subsistence  of 

Foreign  Troops         ------ 

For  a  payment  on  account  of  Engagementi  with  Portugal  - 

In  discharge  of  Bills  of  Credit  -    '    - 

For  the  purchase  of  Dollars  for  the  Cast  Indies,  transferred 

to  the  East  India  Company  in  part  liquidation  of  the  Debt 

due  to  the  Company  from  the  Public         -       - 


1,724,001 
100,000 
760,000 


8 
0 
0 


7 
7 


4 
0 
0 


Department  (Toted) 
Ditto'  indttded  In  tlie  Extraordinaries 


Ditto  included  in  the  Extraordinariea 


554,508 

6 

8 

99,836 
15,174 

0 

0 

0 
0 

91,600 
12,000 

0 

0 

0 
0 

Contingencies 
BCiscellaneons  Paymeota 


ExtraoidiBaries  (ivcludipg  all  Bills  drawn  upon  the  Treasury) 


£. 


£. 

4,711,107 

171,593 

163,121 

232,375 

24,078 

21,842 

168,000 

57,000 

65r000 

80.000 

28,144 

165,000 

255,000 

24,358 

630,852 

60.000 

103,000 

180,(XK) 

15,000 

59,000 

25,196 

26,172 

21,274 

1.0$9,96l 


9 

9 
6 

17 
0 

16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 


5 

& 

4 
3 
6 
3 
0 
O 
0 
0 
2 


6   o 

u  11 

2  U 

0   a 
a  0 

0    o 
0    o 

0  0 
0  0 
0  10 
14  6 
0    0 


12,360,850    S    2 


115>000    0    0 


103,600  .0    0 

305,941  14    0 

61,361  10    0 


21,333,831   10    8 
12,873^553    0    0 


34,207,384  10    8 
11,035,247  13    1} 


23,172,136  17    6} 


The  Sam  of  £.  1 0,200,000  has  alto  been  paid  by  the  Paymaster-Genend  in  discbarge  of  BiUt  of  Bi- 
•haage  drsnm  by  the  Treasury  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  Irish  Loan. 

The  Sam  paid  for  Bxtraordinafies.  includes  advances  of  Specie  made  on  varions  Slatiopsakreed  hf 
4he  Commissariat  Department,  for  pay  of  the  Forces  and  other  Serrices;  also  ProvisiottS  issued  to  the 
eaid  Forces,  for  which  credit  will  be  given  at  the  foot  of  the  Acoonnt  oTBsiraordinaries  for  the  year  1815. 

Kote.^The  Sum  of  ^.11,035,247  19i.  l{dL  being  the  Amount  of  RemltUnces  and  Advances  to  other 
Countries,  shouU  be  deducted  from  this  Account,  tbe  same  being  included  in  this  Aocount,  aitrtttas  m 
Account  Appendix  I.-«Tho  Expenditure  of  the  Army  «1U  then  be  ^.23|t72|136  lis.  ^d. 


xnTfi] 
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APPENDIX  (I.)— i4«  Account  of  the  several  Patmbmts  made  in  the  Year  ended  the 
5th  Jan.  1816,  fit  respect  ^  Loans,  Rbmittamces,  and  ADVANCSSy  to  Ireland  and 
other  Countries, 


IRELAND. 

On  Accooat  of  Loab,  ;f .5,500,000^54  Ceo. 

3,  cap.  76 

Ditto 9,000»000'55  Oeo. 

3,  cap.  124 ^ 

Lottery  anno  1814, 54  Geo.  3,  cap.  74... .» 
Ditto 1815,55  Geo.  3«  cap.  73 


AUSTRIA. 

By  a  Bill  drawn  on  the  Treasury  to  oom- 
plcte  the  Sum  of  .f.  1,000,000  agreed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Toplitz  to  be  advanced  . .. 

Payments  to  complete  theSom  of  £.912,992 
it.  6d,  the  Sum  to  be  advanced  pursuant 
to  the  Treaty  of  Obaumont,  fix. 
By  Bills  drawn  npon  the 

^   Treasury ^.70,000    0    0 

Remitted  by  the  Commis- 
sary in  Chief 335,555  11     8 


£n  C      d, 

593,298  10    6 
6,545,990  n     7 


98,249  19  11 
39,583    6     8 


Remitted  by  the  Commissary  in  Chief, 
heinf  the  Sum  agreed  to  be  paid  under 
the  Con?entionor  29th  April  1815 

RUSSIA. 

Remitted  by  the  Commissary  in  Chi«<,  to 
complete  the  Sum  of  «f.  1,250,000  the 
Sum  to  be  adranced  pursuant  to  the 
Treaty  of  Chanmont  

Ditto,  in  part  of  the  Sum  afrreed  to  be  paid 
under  the  Convention  of  29th  April  1815 

Issued  in  this  Country  for  the  Maintenance 
of  the  RusMan  Fleet    


1,785    0    0 


405,555  11    B 


1,388,888  17     6 


530,805    7    6 

1,111,111  18    0 

500,002    2    0 


Remitted  by  the  Gommi«sary  in  Chief,  and 
by  Bills  drawn  on  the  Treasury,  for  the 
RuMian  Proportion  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Amount  of  Bills  of  Credit  issued  in  1815 

PRUSSIA. 


£.      i.    4. 


7,139,199    9    1 


137,833    6    7 


w^^ 


£%      f.    dL 


7,277,039    e    B 


1,796,229    8    8 


2,141,919    7    6 


1.099.999  19    6} 


Remitted  by  the  Commissary  in  Chief,  to 
complete  the  Sum  agreed  to  be  advanced 
under  the  Supplementary  Convention  of! 
29th  June  1814  |     355,333 

Ditto,  being  the  Sum  agreed  to  be  paid  under 


6    8 


the  Convention  of  29th  April  1815   ... .. 


Value  of  Oolhing,  &e.  supplied  by  the 

Commisiary  in  Chief 

By  the  Commissiooers  of  Victaalling  •-. 


#• 


Reqritted  by  the  CommiMary  in  Chie(  and 
by  BiUs  diswa  on  the  Tnaswy,  fcr  the 
PitMinB  ProporttoQ  cf  the  Amomil  of 
BUIs  of  Credit  for  1815 


1,388,888  17    6 


3,241,919    7    0| 


1,744,222    4    3 

50,932    3    3 
38,369    7    6 


1,839,823  14  11 


549,999  19    9J| 

— |B|382,823  14    8)1 


^Z3UX] 


PARL.  ACCOUNTS.— Grbat  Britaik. 


C*l 


HANOVER. 

Advanced  to  the  HanoTerian  Minister,  pur- 

saaot'to  Treaty  of  26th  August  1813 

Value  of  Clothing,  &c.  supplied  by  the 
.   CommUiitry  in  Chief « « • 


SPAIN. 

By  Bills  drawn  on  the  Treasury...... 

Value  of  Supplies' furntshod  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Victualling • 


PORTUGAL. 

Remitted  by  the  Commissary  in  Chief,  pur- 
suant to  Convention,  dated  21st  January 
1815 , 


SWEDEN. 

By  Bills  drawn  on  the  Treasury • 

Remitted  by  the  Commissary  in  Cbief 


FRANCE,  Canton  of  BERNE,  ITALY,  and 
NETHERLANDS. 


Remitted  by  the  Commissary  in  Chief 
Value  of  Clothing  supplied  by  ditto  ..« 


MINOR   POWERS,    under   Engagements 
wiih  the  Decs  of  Wellington. 


Remitted  by  the  Commissary  in  Chief 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Value  of  Clothing,  &c.  supplied  by  the 
Commissary  iu  Chief  to  sundry  Foreign 
Corps 

Value  of  Arms,  &c.  supplied  by  the  Board 
of  Ordnance... » 


200,000    0    0 
6,590    6    4 


U7,295  18  11 
38    0  11 


500,000    0    0 
21,061  17     1 


50,000    0    0 
48,152  14    2 


64,601  19    6 
772,532  17     6 


£.        s,    d. 


206,590    6    4 


147,333  19  10 


100,000    0    0 


521,061  17     1 


78,152  14    2 


.1,724,001     8    4 


£. 


1.     tL 


837,134  17     0 


11,035,247  13    IJ 


18,312,280    1     9| 


£,  t,  d. 

ToUl  Amount  of  Pecuniary  Aid 10,054,730  3  U^ 

Value  of  Clothing,  &c.  supplied  by  the  Commissary  in  Chief    169,577  3    3 

Ditto Arms,  &c.  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance 772,532  17  .  6 

Ditto Provisions  and  Naval  Stores  38,407  8    5 

^.11,035,247  13  1} 


N.  B.  The  Value  of  all  Supplies  furnished  to  Foreign  Powers  being  included  in  the  Accounts  of  Ex- 
penditure by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  Departments,  the  Total  Amount  of  such  Supplies 
should  l>e  deducted  therefrom ;  but  as  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  rupay  to  the  Ordnaace  and  Naval 
Departments  the  Value  of  the  Stores  furnished  by  them,  by  Warrants  upon  the  Pay  master- General, 
the  Total  Deduction  may  be  made  from  the  Army  Expenditure.  The  Value  of  Supplies  furnished 
by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  must  also  l>e  deducted  from  the  Total  Expenditure  by  that  Board,  as 
they  give  in  their  Accounts  the  Total  Payments  made  by  them  in  each  year,  and  consequenily 
vrhen  the  Vahie  of  the  Stores  furnished  by  them  are  repaid  by  the  Paymaster- General,  those  Sums 
are  disbursed  for  other  Services,  and  again  appesr  in  the  Ordnance  Accounts.  The  Naval  Aoeount 
on  the  coDtraiyy  compriiei  only  the  Money  issued  from  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Expenditure 
thereof. 


:k1i]  V.«-.Pt7BLie  ExPXHoiTtritSi  1816.  txlH 

APPENDIX  (K.) — An  Accmtnt^  showing  how  the  Mania  remaimngin'ihe  Receipi  o/* 
the  ExcHXQUBii  on  the  5th  day  of  January  1815,  together  with  the  Monies  paid  hUo 
the  same  during  the  Year  ended  the  5th  day  of  January  I8I69  have  been  actually 
applied;  so  far  as  relates  to  Miscellaneous  Services. 

SERVICES  AT  HOME.  £.       t.    tU 

Towmids  defraying  the  Eipeoee  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  1813  Sc  1815    - 

Ditto    -•--• Royal  Military  Asylum,  1815  ... 

Towards  the  Repairs  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel        ...... 

For  defraying  the  Ezpenie  of  Repairs  and  Works  at  the  King's-Bench  Priion    - 

Ditto Fleet  Prison     .  -         • 

Ditto    ........-• Rolls  House  Cbapel     - 

For  Works  done  at  the  Hooies  of  Parliament  and  Speaker's  House         ... 
For  defraying  the  Expense  of  Repairs  and  Works  at  the  Marsbaliea  Priioa 
For  Improvements  of  Streets  and  Places  near  Westminster  Hall  ... 

For  tbe  Improvement  of  the  Buildipgs  of  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh      .        •        • 
In  further  Esecation  of  an  Act  for  making  Roads  and  building  Bridges  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  1814    -..-•-.- 
For  repairing  tbe  Roads  between  London  and  Holyhead,  1815    -  ... 

Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  making  an  Inland  Navigation  from  the  Eastern  to 

the  Western  Sea,  by  Inverness  and  Fort  William,  1814  &  1815 
For  defraying  the  Expense  of  building  a  Penitentiary  House  at  Milbank,  181^  it  1815 
For  defraying  the  Expense  of  embanking  tho  River  Thames  in  Front  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary House  at  Milbank,  1815      -.-.... 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum  ... 

For  tbe  Improvement  of  Holyhead  Harbour,  1814     .  •  .  •  • 

For  paying  the  Salaries  of  certain  Officen  of  the  Two  Honsei  of  Parliament,  1814  ie 

1815      -  .  - 

For  defraying  the  Expenses  incident  to  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament,  1815    - 
For  defraying  the  extraordinary  Expenses  incarred  for  Proiecutions  relating  to  the 
Coin  of  this  Kingdom,  1814  k,  1815         .  .  .  -  - 

For  paying  the  Fees  on  passing  Public  Acoonnts       .  .  .  .  - 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  Law  Charges  .  .  .  - 

For  defraying  tbe  Expense  attending  the  confining,  maintaining,  and  employing  Con- 
vicU  ttt  Home     .........     80,G94 

For  d«;fraying  tho  Expense  of  the  Police  Office  in  Bow-street         -  • 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Soperintendanoe  of  Aliens  ... 

For  defraying  tbe  Charge  of  Sherift,  Convictions,  and  Overpay mentSy  1815     - 
For  defraying  tbe  Charge  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  •  •  • 

For  defraying  the  extra  Charge  for  Contingencies  of  the  Offices  of  the  Threa  Secre* 
UriesofState,  1814  &  1815        ....... 

For  Ditto    .        .        -        .        Messengers  of  Ditto,  1615     .  .  - 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Natiooal  Vaccine  Establishment         «  •  - 

To  enable  the  Trustees  of  tbe  British  Museum  to  carry  on  the  Trusts  reposed  in  them 

by  Parliament        .....•• 

To  enable  Ditto        ...        further  Ditto  .... 

To  enable  Ditto  to  proceed  in  making  tbe  necessary  Purchases  for  improving  tbe 
Collection  of  Printed  Books    ...... 

To  enable  Ditto  to  print  the  Codex  Atexandrinus      ..... 

To  enable  Ditto  to  preserve  aiMl  enlarge  the  Collection  of  Natural  History 
To  make  Compensation  to  the  Commissioners  for  distributing  the  Money  stipulated  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  of  America,  under  tbe  Convention  made  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  said  United  States,  among  the  Persons  having  Claims  to  Compen- 
sations out  of  such  Money      ....••     15,000    0    0 

To  make  a  final  Compensstbu  to  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  tbe  State  of 
Windsor  Forest,  in  the  County  of  Berkn,  and  for  ascertaining  the  Boundaries  of  the 
said  Forest,  and  of  tbe  lands  of  the  Crown  within  the  same.for  their  Assidoity,Care  and 
Pains  d uriug  three  Years,  in  Exec ut ion  of  th<>  Trust  reposed  ip  them  per  Act  46  Geo.d.       6,000    0    0 
To  defray  tbe  (liarge  of  Allow* noes  or  Compensations  to  Captains  Hunt,  Bdson, 
Lethem,  and  Bright,  in  lieu  of  the  Advantages  they  have  ceased  to  enjoy  as  Barrack 
Masters  of  the  respective  Diviitions  of  the  Royal  Marines  ...       2,076     1     9 

For  paying  to  Elizabeth  Whitfield,  only  surviving  Daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
Bell,  of  the  Royal  Invalid  Artillery,  in  consideration  of  the  Merit  and  Exertions  of 
tbe  said  I  jeotenant  Bell*  toward  tbe  attainment  of  the  object  of  preserving  thn 
Lives  o^*  6h  pwrecked  Seamen  and  others  ....  500    0    0 

For  enabiiii|(  tb«*  Trustees  appointed  under  an  Act  54  Geo.  3,  to  purchase  a  snitable 

Residence  und  £stat«  for  tbi»  Duke  of  Wellington  and  His  Heirs  -  -    200,000    0    0 

For  distributing  to  the  Officers,  noo-commiss iooed  Offioers ,  and  Privates,  serving  in  the 
British  Army  under  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  during 
the  Yean  1609, 1810, 1811, 1812, 1813,  and  1814,  far  Captuitg  Uk«n  fron  the 
Enemy,  and  appropriated  to  the  Public  Service      .  .  •  •  800,000    0    0 
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0 
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0 

50,000 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

25,068 

14  11 

10,000 

0 

0 

1,880 

0 

0 

4,160 

2 

H 

4,494 

9 

2 

4,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

80,694 

1 

8 

14,383 

17 

0 

6,480 

10 

H 

12,000 

0 

0 

3fA>0 

0 

0 

25,000 

0 

0 

21,800 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

5,580 

0 

0 

1,486 

4 

10 

1,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 
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For  diftributiDg  to  the  Officers,  iiOD-^<mininMMwd  Officen^aiid  Prirmtes,  temog  io  t^       £*      u     tL 
Amsruttdir  LMOt-OeiL  SirlS.  iin^lmiiijMlLthiCt^p^tecilh^UtndoiJmfmtfotCM' 
ilaiice  tod  SlofMUUD  from  Uie£Bemy.aii4appit)prntedfote  148,000    O     O 

Towards  defraying  such  Eapensea  of  a  cml  natora  aa  do  not  taa  a  part  of  the  ovdi^ 
nary  Charges  of  the  CitU  List  .....   104,466    4     4 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  printing  for  the  Honse  of  Lords,  and  for  printing  Aets  of 
Pat  liaaaeut  1814       .......     81,000    0     O 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grant,  1814,  for  Dkto    Ditto  *  -      3^628  14  11{ 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  printing  1750  Copies  of  the  60th  Volnme  of  the  JonrBals 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  1813  .....       S^OQ    0     0 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grant  1813,  for  printing  1750  Copies  of  the  66th 

VohimeoftheJooraalsoftbeHoaie  of  Commons,  1815         *  -  .'      146  16     7 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  printing  1750  Copies  of  the  67th  Volume  of  the  Journals 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  1814  -  -  -  .  .       2,500    0     0 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grant  1814,  for  printing  1750  Copies  of  the  67t]i 

VolumeoftheJoumaUoftheHouseof  Coomions,  1815  -  .  -  897  16     O 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  printing  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons      *        -       9,248  11     8 
To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grant  1814,  for  defraying  the  Expense  of  print- 
ing Bills,  Reports,  and  other  Papers,  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commoas   •         -     10,000    2    9 
For  defraying  the  Expense  of  printing  Bills,  Reports  and  other  Papers,  by  Order  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ......     16,000    0    0 

Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  reprinting  Sz  Volumes  of  the  Jooroals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  1814         ...... 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  Stationary  for  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament,  1814, 1815    - 

To  defray  Bills  of  the  Usher  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  supplying  the  Court 

and  Offices  with  Stationary,  for  keeping  in  good  and  sufficient  Repair  the  said 

Court;  and  for  the  accustomed  Fees  or  Allowances  to  the  sereral  Officers  thereof, 

1814,1815  '      -  -  -  -  .  .  . 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grant  18 1 3  for  Ditto,  1 8 15 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grant  1814  for  Ditto     .... 

For  the  R«Uef  of  the  poor  French  Refugee  Laity      ..... 

Ditto        ......      Clergy  ... 

For  the  Relief  of  the  suffering  Clergy  and  Laity  of  France,  Toulooese^  and  Conicas 

Emigrants,  St.  Domingo  Sufferers,  and  Dutch  Naval  Officers,  1815 
For  the  Relief  of  the  suffering  Clergy  and  Laity  of  France,  Toulonese,  and  Oorsican 

Emigrants,  St.  Domingo  Sufferers,  and  Dutch  Naval  Officers  (further)  1815 
For  Composition  to  St  Ikimiogo  Suflferers  in  lieu  of  Annual  Allowances,  1814 
For  the  Relief  of  the  Toulonese  and  Cortican  Emigrants  .  -  . 

FortbeReliefof  American  Loyalists,  1814, 1815       .... 

For  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in  England  -  -  -  - 

Ditto Ireland,  1815    .... 

To  pay  certain  small  charitable  and  other  Allowances  to  the  Poor  of  St  Martin's  in 

the  Fields,  et  alia  1814,  1815    ...-.- 

To  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  Augmentation  of  the  M^ntenance 

of  the  Poor  Clergy  '     - 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Soperaannation  Allowance,  or  Compensation  to  John 

Pingo,  formerly  Assistant  Engraver  to  his  Majesty's  Mint  ... 

Ditto        -        to  Joseph  Planta,  Esq.  formerly  one  of  the  Paymasters  of  Exchequer 

Bills,  1815  ....... 

Ditto        .        to  retired  Clerks  in  the  Audit  Office        .... 

To  |»y  off  certain  Annuities  after  the  Rate  of  Five  Ponnds  per  Centum  per  Annum, 

being  part  of  the  Annuities  granted  per  AcU  37  and  48  Geo.  3.  -  -     85,984  19    3 

For  the  Salaries  of  the  Officers,  and  incidental  Expenses  in  preparing  and  drawing  the 

Lotleries,  1814.  1815  ......     16,850    0    0 

To  the  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  bis  extra  trouble 

in  preparing  Exchequer  Bills,  pursuant  to  Act  48  Geo.  3,  1815  -  -  500    0  *  0 

For  Salaries  to  the  Officers,  and  incidental  Expenses  of  the  Commissionen^  for  the 

Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  .....       4.000    0    0 

For  incidental  Expenses  of  the  Acts  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Land  Tax,  1814         .       1,505  18    2 
TomakegoodtbeDefiriency  of  the  Civil  List  on  the  5th  April,  1815        -  -   534^713    0    0 

Bank  of  England,  for  Discount  on  prompt  Payment  to  Loan  ^.249000,000,  Anno 

1814        .......  .     85,0S4  12  11 

Ditto    -        -    for  Management  on  the  above  Loan      -  •  -  .     19,198  19    2 

Ditto    -        .    for  Discount  on  prompt  Payment  to  Loan  £.  7,008,089    3f.    6d. 

Anno  1815  .......       5,60^    9    5 

Ditto    -        -    for  Discount  on  Lotteries,  1814,  1815  •  .  •  -       1,065  10    7 

Ditto  for  receiving       -        -       Ditto       .....       3«Q00    0    0 

To  make  good  to  his  Mijesty's  Cifil  List,  Sums  issued  tbereont,  pursuant  to  Addressei 

of  the  House  of  Commons  .-..••     26,790    8    5} 

To  make  good  to  Ditto,  Sums  issued  for  Public  Services  ...   143,891     1    8} 

For  paying  off  at  5th  April  1815,  Debentures  raised  per  Acts  33  Oeot  3,  for  which 
Notices  had  been  given  for  that  purpose  .  .  •  .  •      4^500    0    0 
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SERVICES  ABROAD. 

T^nraidtdeffayinf  theEspenieofthcCivfll^fibliAiiMBtior  X    .  «.  d. 

Upper  Camda,  1814. 1815       •  •  .       9,444.   0  tt 

Babamtty  1813,1814,  1815  -  -  -3,99^10  0 

Dominica,  1814,  1815  -  •  -56^  17  H 

Cape  Breton         .....       i,844    0  0 

Piince  Edward  liland  ...       3^826    0  0 

Newfoandlawl  ....      5,009    0  0 

Sierra  Leone  ....     14,108    e  0 

Bennuda,  1814    -  -  -  -  -  961  15  8| 

Nbfa  Scotia,  1815     «.  .  .  .       6,800    0  0 

NewBnuMwick     .....       6,055    0  0 

New  Sootb  Watei       ....       6,000    0  0 

To  defray  tbe  Chaigt  of  Maiataaiiing  and  repairing  the  Britiilt  Forts  on  tbe  Coast  of 

Africa,  1815  .......     30,009    0  0 

To  pay  Bills  drawn  from  New  Seutb  Wales,  1814,  1815        ....     90,000    0  0 

To  defray  the  Cbarge  of  his  M4esty*sfwslgii  and  other  fieeretSerfioes   -  -   119,115    4  6  . 


^ 


Total    .        •    .£.3,371,178  13    8} 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS.— Great  BiUTAm. 


|>i 


VII.— UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


An  Account  of  the  Unfunded  Debt  and  Demands  Outstanding  on  the  5th  Day 

of  January  1816. 


Amount  OatitaDding. 


Ekcreqqsr. 

£xcheqaer  Bills  provided  for  . 
Do unprovided  for. 

TtSASURT. 

Miscellaneous  Services 

Warrants  for  Army  Servicei.... 
Treasury  Bills 


19,772.800     0     0 
21,669,100    0    0 


530,535     1   10| 
20,616  15    5 
1,005,514  VI    6| 


Army 

Barracks    .., 

Ordoance  , 

Vavy 

Civil  List  Advances 


£. 


#.     d^ 


41,441,900    0     O 


1,556,666  9 

10 

1,030,109  3 

8 

125,005  13 

O 

876,857  7 

4 

3,694.821  5 

7 

Nil. 

• 

48,725,359  19 

5 

VIII— DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 

An  Account  shoxioing  hato  the  Monies,  given  for  the  Service  of  fke  Year  1815, 
have  been  disposed  of;  distinguislied  under  their  several  heads,  so  Jar  as  relates 
to  Great  Britain. 


SERVICES. 


Navy » ....•...•*... 

Ordoance 

To  enable  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  virtue  of  an 
Act  made  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  intituled, 
"  An  Act  to  vest  in  Trustees  certain  Messuages,  Laoda, 
'*  Tenements  end  Her^itamcnts  for  extending  the 
«'  present  Lines  and  Works,  and  for  erecting  other 
"  Works  and  Buildings  at  or  near  Portsnoouth  and 
**  Hilsea,  in  the  County  of  Southampton,"  to  make 
«  Compensation  to  the  Proprietors  of  such  Lands  and 
'*  Hereditaments  at  or  near  Portsmootb,  as  have  been 
*^  piU'ob^sed  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act,  and  that 
*'  the  said  Sum  be  issued  and  paid  without  any  Fee  or 
"  other  Deduction  whatsoever 

Forces • »»• 

To  enable  bis  Majesty  to  take  such  Measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  disappoint  or  defeat  the  Enterprises  or 
Designs  of  his  Enemies,  and  as  the  Exigency  of  Atfairs 
may  require • 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  ihb  remainder  of  the  Bills  of 
Credit,  or  other  Securities  issued  by  virtue  of  ui  Act 
of  the  54th  Year  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled, 
'*  An  Act  for  giviqg  effect  to  certain  Engagements  of 
"  bis  Majesty  with  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
"  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  fumiihing  a  part  of  tbe 
"  Pecuniary  Succours  fiv  as«i9ting  bis  Majesty's  said 
*<  Allies  in  supporting  the  Expenses  of  the  War  with 
"  Fraooe,"  together  with  the  Interest  due  thereon    ..• 


SUMS  Voted  or  Granted. 


18,644,200     2 
4,039,744  11 


d. 

7 
10 


SUMS  raid. 


68.833  19 
35,967,026    9 


0 


6,000,000    0    0 


1,650,000    0    0 


j£,        s.     dm 

19,644,200     2    7 
3,155,133  19    Of* 


35,347,442     9 


f 


4,604,100    0    0  f 


1,650,000    0    0 

(continutd,) 


*  This  mark  f  is  to  designate  that  the  wb<Ae  of  tbe  Sums  Voted  or  Granted,  has  not  been  Paid. 


\\^ 


VIII.— DisPosfTiON  OF  Grants,  1816. 


[Iviil 


SKRVlCESU-con^inuetf. 


To  make  gnod  the  En^f^nnmb  which  his  Majesty  has 
entefed  into  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Emperor  of 
Kossia,  and  Kirig  of  Prussia 

To  enable  his  Majesty  to  carry  mto  esecotioo  the  Coo- 
ditions  of  a  Convention  with  the  Kiof  of  Sweden,  dated 
the  13th  day  of  Aogott  I8H  

To  enable  his  Majesty  to  make  good  Subsidiary  Engage- 
ments entered  into  with  Foreign  Powers  previous  to  the 
Year  1815 

To  make  good  the  following  Soma,  which  have  been 
issued  at  tba  Receipt  of  the  Eichequer,  out  of  his 
Majesty's  Civil  List  Rerenues,  and  which  are  directed 
to  be  paid  without  any  Fee  or  other  Deduction  what- 
soever: 

To  make  good  the  like  Sum  which  has  been  issued  by  his 
Majesty's  Orders,  pursuant  to  Addresses  of  the  House 
ef  Commons,  and  which  has  not  been  made  good  by 
Parliament • 

To  make  good  further  Sums  issued  pursuant  to  Da 

To  make  good  the  like  Sum  isstied  to  several  Persons  for 
Public  Services,  and  which  have  not  been  replaced  by 
Parliament 

To  make  good  further Do Do Do 

To  Biakft  good  the  like  Sum  heretofore  paid  out^of  the 
Proceeds  of  old  Naval  Stores  • •••..... 

To  make  good  further..., Do......Do...^.Do 

To  make  good  the  like  Sum  which  has  been  applied  for 
Parliamentary  Services,  or  Services  of  a  Fublie  dt- 
scription    • .....•.•  .. 

To  make  good  farther    •••  •••..Do Do Do 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  EstabUfhments 
under- mentioned ;  v'a. 

Of  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  addition  to  the  Salaries  now 
paid  to  the  Public  Officers  out  of  the  Duty  Fund,  and 
other  incidental  Charges  attending  the  nmcj  from 
the  Ist  day  of  January  to  the  ^fat  day  of  December 
1815    

Do.. .Bermuda  or  Somers  Islands,  ..ffx>m  Do«..to...Do... 

J)o...Dominica from  Do...to«..DD... 

Do...Upper  Canada .....from  I>o...to...Do... 

Do. ..Nova  Scotia from  Do...to...Do... 

Do.. .New  Brunswick from  Do...to.«.Do... 

Do.. .Cape  Breton from  Do...to...Do... 

Bo. ..St.  John,  now  called  Prince  Edward  Island,  from 
Do.. .to. ..Do ..J ......•• 

Do...New  South  Wales from  Do.. .to.. .Do... 

Do...Sierfa  Leone from  Do.. .to.. .Do... 

Do... Newfound  land .from  l>o...to..  Do.., 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  maintaining  and  repairing 
the  British  Forts  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  ;  for  the  Year 
1815  

For  defrayiojr  the  Charge  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
from  the  25tb  day  of  December  1814  to  the  24th  day 
of  June  1815,  both  inclusive,  being  182  days 

To  complete  the  Sum  required  for...Do...fn>m  the  25th 
day  of  December  1814  to  the  fi4<h  day  of  December 
1815,  both  inclusive,  being  365  days m. ........ 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum 
at  Chelsea,  from  the  85th  day  of  December  1814  to 
the  84th  day  of  Juno  1815,  both  inclusive,  being  182 
days 

To  complete  the  Son  required  f>r....Do from  the 

25th  day  of  Daoember  1814  to  the  24th  day  of  De- 
oembar  1915,  both  inclosive,  being  365  days  •• 

To  defray  the  probable  Amount  of  Bills  drawn  or  to  bo 
drawn  ftom  New  South  Wales,  for  the  Year  1815 


«£.        I.    d, 

5,000,000    0    0 


1,000,000    0    0 


1,451,056    8    S 


SUMS  TM. 


«£.        f.  d, 

4,177,777  15  6  t 

750,000    0  0  t 

1,451,056    8  3 


11,932    9    2 
14,857  19    S| 


68.357    7  5i 

58,767  14  lOi 

4,344  14  9 

3,933     I  1 


6,681  18    6 
1,806    5    0 


i 


3^01  10  0 

1,023    0  0 

600    0  0 

9.920    0  0 

13,440    0  0 

6,055     0  0 

2,194    0  0 

3,826    0  0 

12,787  15  0 

15,760    0  0 

5,030    0  0 


30,000  0  0 

14,000  0  0 

20,197  0  7 

15,000  0  0 

12,338  1 4  8 

80,000  0  0 


26,790  8  5| 


143,891  1  8| 


3,150  0  0  f 
399  18  lO^f 
241  3  2|t 


0 
0 


8.000 
6,600 
efi55    0 
1,200    0 


Of 

Of 
0 

Of 


3,826  0  0 

12,000  0  0  f 

8.000  0  I)  f 

5,080  0  0 


30,000    0    0 


31,200    0    0  f 


27,254    4    3  t 


80,000    0    A 

foontinuetL) 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS.— Grbat  Bjwtain. 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS— Ihelakd. 


[IxxU 


I.— PUBLIC  INCOME  OP  IRELAND : 

FOR    THE    Y£AR    ENDING    FIFTH    JANUARY,     1816. 


An  Accmmt  of  the  Orpinart  Revenues  and  Extra orixnary  Resourci^  con* 

stituting  the  Public  Income  of  Ireland. 


lUADB  OP  «EV£NUE. 


^ttrinarp  Ktctnintf » 


CUSTOMS  

EXCISE 

STAMPS , 

POST  OFFICE 

POONDACK    FbBS 

PiLU  Fbbs 

Casojltiss   .... 


Total  Ordinary  Revenue, 


GROSS  UJOkXfTi 

Total  Receipt  to  l>« 
accojDtcd  for. 


Driwbackt,  1>licoaiits, 
Cfaargea  of  ManatcraeDr, 
*c.  piid  out  of  the 

Bevcpac. 


£. 


$,     d. 


2,764,591  19    4l 

4,509,907  17     If 

761,d'28  14  10| 

264,948  9     2 

96,256  19     & 

5.251  7  lOi 

3,701  6    0 


8,335,986    7    0} 


NkT  PRODOCK 

applicable  to  MattoBil 
GnM*|objcct«,  and  ibo  Ptymcata 
Inio  tbc  Eachequcr. 


£,  t.    d. 

524,938  1     9 

462,886  0    0 

71,398  II     34 

148,156  8    9i 


From  the  CoiDmiisiinen  of  the  Navy  io 
Great  Britain,  on  Account  of  Advances 
made  by  several  Collectors  in  li eland, 
for  Seamen's  Wa gen    

From  the  Paymaster  General  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  account  uf  Advances  made  by 
several  Collectnii  in  Ireland  for  Half-pay 
to  reduced  Officers,  Pensions  to  Officers* 
Widows,  fcc.  on  the  British  EsUblish- 
ment    

From  Great  Britain,  being  one-third  of  the 
Profit  on  Lotteries  fur  IB  14   

From  several  County  Treasurers,  per  the 
Receiver  General,  on  account  of  Advances 
made  by  the  Treasury  for  improving 
Post  Roads  in  Ireland 

From  several  County  Treasurer*,  per  the 
Receiver  General,  on  acoouirt  of  Advances 
made  by  the  Treasury  for  building  GaoU 

Odier  monies  paid  to  the  Public   

Total,  Independent  of  the  Loans... 

JLOANS  paid  into  the  Eichequer,  in  the 
Year  ended  the  5th  January  1816 


82,568  3  0{ 


1,207,379  1  9  J 


£.  t.  d. 

2,'2.39,653  17  7^ 

4,047,091  17  1^ 

689,930  3  7i 

116.791  13  5i 

26,256  19  6} 

5,251  7  lOi 

3,701  6  0 


7,128,607  5  3i 


82,566  3  9} 


10,416    2     2| 
106,437    9  11 

42,128     9    6i 


B.433     6    8 
26,734     0     2i 


Total,  including  Loans .. 


Afpnfriaied  Dutitt/vr  Local  ObjecU. 

linen  Manufacture 

improvement  of  Dublin 

Repairs  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Com 

mercial  Buildings 

Lagan  Navigation 

Inns  of  Court  ...,. 

light-houses  ^. , 


8,612,703  19  ^ 
11,091,689  0  Oi 


1,207,379  1  9i 


19,704,392  19  5^ 


1  0  I) 

13,695  9  0 

8.264  7  8 

5.525  19  9J 

2.515  iO  0 

28.762  13  9i 


1.207,379  1  9^ 


10,416  9  2} 
106,437  9  11 


49,198  9  6i 


8,433  6  8 
26,734  0  2i 


7,405,324  17  7^ 
11,091,689  0  Oi 


18,497,013  17  6 


Total  appropriated  Duties  for  Local  Object:^ 

Grand  total £. 


52,765    0    3 


19.757,157  19    8J 


9,743    7    0 
107    3  10) 


2.850  10  104 
1,210.229  12    8 


10  0 

13,695     9  0 

9.264     7  8 

2.782  19  H 

2.515  10  0 

28  655    9  m 


4'.%914    9     4i 
18.546,928    7     Of 
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II.— COKSOIIDATSD  FCND,    (IR£LA)9D)    1816. 
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Ixxv]  PARI*  ACCOUNTS— iHBtAND. 

III.— ARREARS  AND  BALANCES. 


[Ixxvi 


Bftlancet  due  on  the  5tb  Jan.  1816,  from  daeeued  and  dUmissed  Collecton  of  Cintomi     1 4.296    7    5\ 

Ditto Ditto EzciM  197,694  l« 

Ditto Ditto Hearth  Money  CoUeeton 79|314    8     9\ 


IV.~TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 


An  AccouM  rf  the  Value  of  all  Imports  into^  and  all  Exports  Jram  Irslakd, 

Jbr  Three  Years^  ending  Sth  January  1816« 


a  ■     >ti 


Year  cn^Mog  5tb  January  1814 ^,» 

iai6. 
1816 


>».■•.  •.*••.•• 


orneiAL  vAiwft 

IMfOBTt. 


onicuL  WAUti.  or 

■    ■■!<>■■  I 


Iriih  Pro*Kc  sad 
M^ofcclorei  Bxponcd. 


8,447,060    8     7 

7,845,043 

6,106,877 

Note.— The  real  Value  of  Iriah  Produce  and  Maooftetares  Exported  in  the  Year  ending 
the  5tb  of  Jan.  1816,  eonputed  at  the  Average  Prices  current  amounted  to  ...  ^.  1 9, 1 64,503    7    2i 
1.1    '1111  ■         '     ■  ■       -J ■        I  1       ■ 


J5»  t.  d, 

6.89fi,095  5  ]| 

«  11)  6,558,109  19  4| 

18    5|  6,748,905  5  8 


Vorri^  aad  ColoaUl 


Sitpoftrd. 


J9-        *»  d, 

436,576  6  10| 
581,339  23  H 
333,817  17  9| 


An  Account  ^the  Numker  ^  Vessk^s,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonkags,  that 
were  BuiU  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports  ^Irbland,  in  the  Three  Years 
ending  the  Sth  January  1816 ;   distinguishing  each  Year. 


Year  ending  5th  Jannary  1814. 

1615 
1816. 


TOHB. 


9,088 
1,973 
1,98t 


aee 


An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and 
Number  of  Men  and  Boys  usualli/  emfloyed  in  Natigaitng  the  samot  tsJkich  be- 
longed to  the  several  Ports  ^Ireland,  on  the  30th  tf  Septen^er  1816. 


1,163 


lOmiAOB. 


MtVABOn. 


60,133 


5,551 


An  Account  of  the  Numbisr  of  VcssBLt,  with  ike  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  tgc.  that 
Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  in  the  several  Ports  of  lRE\AV»j^from 
or  to  all  Parts  rfthe  World,  in  the  Three  Years  ending  Sth  January  1816. 


Yean  endiog  5th  JsDa«ry, 

1814  

loid  •••■•••••«••••• 
'   1816  


Yean  ending  5th  Jaanary, 

1814  

1815  

1816  


I       ■  ji  ■■■  I 

IN  WABDt. 


IflSB. 


nun. 


8,09S 


TOW. 


148.863 


8,066  148,690    9,888 


8,3141157,883 


M«ll. 


9,631 


10,175 


BNin. 


7,503 
7,880 
7,984 


TORS. 

695,747 
707,838 
693,107 


Mfiir. 


39,768 
40,379 
39,981 


voancR. 


•Bin. 


387 
896 
501 


TOlll. 


68,571 


54,755  8,990 


98,474 


i.477 


5,037 


OUTWAlOi. 


1 ,988^41,838 


:b 


1.937 
8,187 


139,308 
153,354 


9,508  ||7,307 
9,118  ||7,690 


9,917  117,789  684,179 


685,407|39^496|  380 
693,498  40, 130fl  974 


39,95911  514 


63,531 13,899 
50,708  |8,617 
98,115)5,007 


Ixxvii] 


V:«-PUBLIC   EXKENDITURE,   1816. 

v.— PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE, 


[Ixxviu 


I.  For  loterest  on  the  Funded  Debt  of 
Irelaody  iocludiog  Anouitiei  fE>r 
Lirei  end  Termt  of  Yeen  i  also 
£A  per  CenC  for  the  Reductiun 
of  the  Capital  created  by  Loans, 

ttnce  1797,  (A.  I  &  2) 

Fur  Charge  of  Managrmeot  thereon 

There  vat  alao  applied  towards  the 

Redaction  of  the  Natlooal  Debt... 


Whereof  wai  applied  tovardt  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt... 


£.        #.    d 


Total  OB  aeeonnt  of  Tntarett  

Ditlo,  for  Charge  of  Maaagement ... 

Ditlo^  on  aocouot  of  the  Rednction 

of  the  National  Debt    ^ 


U.  For  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bilii  (B.) 

III.  fawes  for  the  leparate  Service  of 
Ireland  (C)  


6,153,336    3     ij 


67,649     1     0 


6,920,885    4     li 
9,930,350  15  lOj 


3.990,534    B    ^ 
88,441     6    H 

9.930,350  15  10| 


IV.  I»guea  from  Appropriated  Fonda  lor 

Local  PorpoMS  (D) 

r  Civil  Lift    

V.  <  Penaiont  to  the  95th  March  1813  ... 
(Other  Permanent  Charges  (R)  

VI.  PaymenU  in    Anticipation  of  Ex- 

chequer Receipts :  (F.  1  lb  9)  vix. 

Bounties  from  Customs 

Bounties  from  Excise 

Militia,  Desertcn'  Warrants,  from 
Egcise  ^ 

Rewards  for  Stragg ling  Seamen,  from 
Customs  • 


VIL   Ordnance,  (G.) 


VIII.  Army.— Ordinary  SetTioe^  (H) 
▼is. 

Rtfgolans,  MtlKia,  and  Volonceer 
Corps,  Ice  

Conimissariat  Bsubtishmeot 

Barrackn  

Staff  Officers  fc  Officers  of  Garrisons 

Half- Pay,  Snperhumerary,  and  Re- 
tired Officers      •  •••••*••.••.••   M.M... 

Officers*  Widows 

Ro?al  Hospital,  Kilmainham 

Public  Officeis,  their  Dap«ties» 
Clerks,  and  contingent  Expcmes... 

Sttperannuated  Officers  

MiUua 


Extraofdinary  Service. 


i2v«  MiscMianeoQs  Se^ices  (L/  •«••••••»»•• 

Lastly,  Vote  of  Credit  (K)...«« 


99,936    5    7| 
6  10    0 


35,709    9    4^ 
1)  19  11 


J^.        u    d. 


98,441     6    81 


998,387    4    5 

903    0    0 

979,395    9     9 


99,949  15    7} 


S5,7'iO  15    9i 


1,699,965  19  (4 

969,(46  3  a| 

931,099  19  9| 

91,975  0  8 

41,198  II  0 

14,534  14  5| 

138,954  19  ^ 


11,309 
4,416 
51,574    0    0 


3    cf 


9,545,767    8     9} 
177,715     I    0 


£,       r.    tf. 


6,949,396  10    9| 
119,843  15    0 


9,033,991    9    S 


48,809    8    6 


500.915    7    9 


64,963  10  11| 
494,556  12    6| 


8,793,489    9    U 
576.670  14     8{ 
^4,909  13    9 


19,796,699    5    H 
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PARL.  ACGOUNTS.~IitBtAirB. 


C> 


(A.  1.) — Mosmu  paid  out  of  the  Receip  of  the  Exchequer^  in  the  Year  ending  the  Btk 
Jan.  isid,  tovoar£  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt  o^Ireland. 


,  ■                   <       II 

Intereit  and  Anon  ti«« 

for  LiTrt  aod  Tcrmi 

of  Yean,  Ire. 

rhirg e  of 
MaugraeaL 

Interptt  oa  the  Public  Fonded  DeM  of  Ireland  .-....»•... 

£.           s.     d. 

6,153.«36     3     \i 
'28,441     G    8| 

£.       9, 

26,441     6 

*»  . 

AnBiml  Tafln#  fnr  thn  Tt^tiMirm  nf  t)if»  N'fltinnnl  TtpHt 

e?.l8t,677     9    9{ 
67,649     1     0 

6.«49,'5«6  10     94 

(A.  2.) — Total  Amount  of  the  Sums  aetaaUy  received  by  the  Commissioners  Jbr  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  in  the  Year  ending  the  5ih  Jan.  1816. 


Xb  Great  Briula. 

lo  IitUad. 

AnnualvlMue.... •« >• 

Kxnirfid  Annuities... ......■■•..■......»...........•..■•■>•■■••■••  •■«•••  • 

£•         s,  d. 

w                                  m 

1,036.517     1     0 

• 

£.        t.    d. 

67,649     I     0 
54,042  13     8 

AppropriatioQ  of  «^.l  per  Cent.  p«r  Annum  on  Loans  since  1797 

Appropriation  of  JBA  per  Cent.  00  annual  Amount  of  Excbc- 

auer  Bills  ................«............■...........■■.....■>•..■.••••>•■•■ 

282,187     2     9 
27,129    3    4 

• 
Iiit#reit  on  Debt  of  Ireland  redeemed.*. .............. ■.■••■ttn 

1,036  517     1     0 
481,632  10  10| 

431,008     0     9 
281,193     3     3 

% 

1,518,149   11    10} 
7I2.«0I     4     0 

712/201     4    0 

2/230.330   ?5    104 

{^.)^l7tterest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  nxaih  the  Pauments  made  in  the  Yearjrom 

the  Sth  Jan.  1815  to  the  Sth  Jan.  1816. 


There  remained  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  unclaimed  on  the  5tb  January  1815 ... 

Charge  for  Interest  at  «f  .5  per  Cent. 
On  £,    293,750  from  25tb  Sfpterober  1814  to  25th  March  1815,  (when  paid  off) 

On  £.  1,200.000  from  25th  December  1814,  to  24ih  June  1815 

On  £.    330,000  from  5th  January  1815,  to  5th  July  1815 

On  £.    150,000  from  25tb  September  1814,  to  25th  September 

On  £.    235,000  from  Do to  Do i 

On«£.  1,200,000  from  24th  June  1815  to  24th  December 

On  £.    500,000  from  5th  January  1815  to  5th  January  1816,  when  paid  off. 


Deduct  Interest  unclaimed  oo  the  5th  January  1816. 


Total  Payments  for  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  in  the  Year  to  the  5th  Jan.  1816.... 


£.  9.  d, 

13  9  11 

7,343  15  0 

30.000  0 

8.230  0  0 

7.500  0  0 

11.750  0  0 

30,000  0  0 

25,000  0  0 


119,856  17  II 
13  2  11 


119.843  15  0 


^r 


(C.) — Payments  made  in  the  Year  ending  the  Sth  January  1816,  Jor  the  separaU 

Service  of  Ireland. 


For  improving  Post  Roads 

Oo  account  of  the  Balance  due  by  Ireland,  on  the  joint  Expenditure  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  to  the  5tb  January  1815 *..... 

Lottery  Prizes 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills 

Discount  on  Prompt  Payment  of  Loan  Deposits,  &c • 


£.        $,    d. 
55,878  11     2^ 

6,616,985  9  111 

42  0    0 

2,323,100  0    0 

37,915  I     6 


9.033,921     2     8 
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V.-»P0BLIC  ExPBNBITCRSy  1816. 


[Ixxxif 


[D,)^'Payments  fnadejrtm  the  Funds  appropriated  for  Local  Purposes  in  Ireland, 

Jrom  the  5th  Jan.  1815,  to  the  5th  Jan.  1816. 


linen  Mannfactare 

Lagaa  Navigation 

Improving  Dublin  •..•• 

King's  Innt 

Royal  Exchange  and  Commercial  Baildtngi 
Light-booie  Datlef 


1,123    5  7* 

800    0  0 

14,2^0    0  0 

12.294  10  0 

f,458     1  8| 

28,876  n  2 


48,802     8     6 


3tf 


(£.)<— P<flrymf9i/j  made  in  the  Year  to  the  5th  Jan.  1816>  under  the  several  Heads  g^ 

Civil  Listy  Pensions,  and  other  permanent  Charges. 


Arrear  on  Uie  Civil  Uft  on  the  5th  January  1815. 
Chaige  for  one  Year,  to  the  25th  Dacember  1815. 


Dadoct  Arrear  on  the  5th  January  1816. 


Ifsued  for  the  Civil  Uft,  in  one  Year,  to  the  5th  January  1BI6.., 

Pemiooa  to  the  25th  BCarch  1813 

Other  permanent  Charges ;  vis. 

Public  iofirmeries • 

Public  Coal  Yarda 

Amy  Rag«aae 

Police  EsUblishmeot 

Inspector  General  of  Prisons a. 

TransiKMtation  of  Felooa  

Fees  on  Anditing  Treasury  Accounts 

Imprest  Office 

Secret  Service  in  detecting  Treasonahle  Conspiracies    

Annuities  and  Conpensattoo  Allowances 

Judges'  Additional  Salaries,  fcc. • •••• 

Board  of  Education ••• 

Ketiied  Militia  Officers     

Treasury  Fee  Fkmd  Salaries,  &c • ..•••.• 


«. 


3,500 

9,253 

995 

24,366 

39,118 

15.890 

488 

21,799 

13,917 

100,317 

42,854 

1,957 

274 

9,590 


228,387    4    5 
203    0    9 


0  0 
14    11 

5    5 

1  2i| 
18  11 

8  7J 
13    2i 

9  94 
10    6 
13  \\k 
18    3| 

8  10 
10  0 
10    6 


.:i 


972,325    2    9 


500.915    7    9 

SBsssaessEass 


(F.  1.) — BouNTixs  foid  out  qf  the  PubUc  Revenue  of  Customs  in  the  Year  ending  the 
5th  if  Jan.  1816,  being  Payments  in  the  nature  of  Antidpation  of  Exchequer  Recespts. 


On  Coarse  Linen  and  Canvasa  exported 

Beef  and  Pork  exported  

Irish  refined  Sugar  exported 

Irish  cured  Pish  exported 

Irish  Pi«b  Oil  exported...^ 

Bark  imported    • 

Fishing  VesseU 


Revarda  for 


•••••••  •••••««••• ••.••.•^••^•■•.••.••••••••••••••••••••••* 


Vot.  XXXIV.    Afpendix. 


(fX 


£,  #•  im 

18,886  8  8f 

5^2  14  7 

261  8  2 

8  9  4 

179  I  2{ 

1  1  8 

4,240  9  O 


99,236  5  74 
11  12  11 


29,247  18  64 
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PAUL.  ACC0UNT&-»Wab9. 


[IlcsxiT 


(F.  2.)^ Amount  of  Pai/ments  ^naqfthe  Bnenue  qfExdiefcr  BouKties,  Militia, 
Army  of  Reservb,  De»kkters'  Warrants,  ^c.  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of 
Januarjf  1816,  being  Payments  in  the  nature  of  Anticipation  of  Exchequer  Receipts. 


Bounties  to  Spirit  Retailers  on  Sale  of  Malt  Liquora ...• 

Paymaota  for  Militia .....•• 

Army  of  Reserve    ••••..••. 

Deserters*  Warrants  ••....•• • 

Forti6cations  .....•«.•.•. •• ••• 

Gompeiiiiatioo  for  Spirits  Warebpnsed.*.***...*.^.****.. •••«•»•••••*•••••••••••••• 


•«••••••»•. 


6  10  0 

29,843  5  H 

243  18  5 

1,046  0  0 

],041  0  5 

4.134  17  11 


35»715  12  4i 


{GJ)'^Monies  paid  to  the  Office  tf  Ordnance  in  the  Year  to  the  5i&  of  Jan*  1816. 


Ytft  tbe  Charge  of  the  Office  of  Ordnance  in  Ireland  • • 

For  defraying  the  Ezpenae  of  Services  performed  by  the  Office  of  Ordnance  for 

Ireland,  and  not  provided  for  by  Parliament  in  1814    

On  account  of  tbe  Pay  of  retired  Officers  of  tbe  late  Irish  Artillery,  and  Engineers, 

and  of  Pensions  to  Widows  of  deceased  Officers  of  tbe  same  for  1815 

Soperannuated  and  retired  Allowances  to  Persons  late  belonging  to  tbe  Office  of 

Ordnance  in  Ireland  of  a  Civil  nature ;   also  for  the  Charge  of  Widows  Pension 

for  1815 .,., ^ ^ ^ 


359,826  0  6 
47,313  6  7 
13,977  17  lOJ 

3,439    7    7i 


424,556  13    6^ 


{li.)— 'Monies  paid  on  Account  of  His  Majesty's  Forces  in  Irelan2>i  in  the  Year 

ending  5th  of  January  1816. 


BegimentioftbeUpe  858,635    1  5| 

MiliUa    ^ ^ 764,887  11  5§ 

▼olmiteer  Corps   ....« #. 52,233  12  4 

MiliUry  Hospitals,  and  Royal  Military  InfSmary 81,951    5  1 

Officiating  Clergymen,  and  retired  Chaplains 1,558    8  9 


Gommisnriat  Establishment ^ 

Barracks i ^ 

StaffOffioera  and  Officers  of  Garrisons   

Half-Pay,  Supemnmerary  and  Retired  Offioeis. ...•..; 

Officers  Widows 

Royal  Hospital,  Kilvalnham    ; 

Public  Officers,  their  Deputies,  Clerks,  and  contiiigeBt  Expenses. 

Superannuated  Officers ..., ....» - 

Disembodied  MilitU  ..« 


Extraordinary  Serrioes 


£.       s.    i, 


1,699,265 

262,146 

231,099 

91,275 

41,198 

14,534 

138,954 

11,302 

4,416 

51,574 


19  0} 

3  0{ 

12  8| 

0  8 

n  0 
14  •5i 

19  6i 

0  0 


2,545,767     8    2i 
177,715     I    Oi 


2,723,482    9    Sf 


{l')'^Payments  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  January  ISlS^Jor  MiscsLLANBDUft 

Services. 


PnUic  Officers  for  several  Services ..•.. -.••..«. 

Public  Hospitals  and  Seboob  - 

Miscellaneous  Senricea , ^,.., • 

Public  Boards    u».....* «••• ^ 

Printing  Statutes,  to  oonpleta  .f  .3,726  5«.  granted  1814 

Royal  Canal  Office  of  Enquiry,  to  complete  £.W%  1 1s.  9tU  granted  1814 ..., 
Inland  Navigati( 


k*». 


£.       J.  d. 

1.250    0  O 

192,971     0  0 

175,493    6  fi| 

139,030    0  0 

2,234  11  6 

382  11  3 

65,309    5  6| 


576.670  14    H 


{K.)'^PaymentsJrom  the  Vote  oy  Credit  in  the  Year  ending  Sih  qfjan.  1816* 

Amount  of  Pay  menu  from  tbe  Vote  of  Credit         -        -        .        -        -  •6'«54;209  Id    9 


juaj. 


.<^" 
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VL-^o^Lic  FvJifnEP  DxBT. 
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VL— PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT  OP  IRELAND. 

Public  Fukded  Debt  of  Ihblandi  oi  the  iame  siood  ^theSA  of  January  161& 


Sam 
•f.4 

£.5 

^  3 
^.4 
^.5 


nSMd •....-•...^..... 

Payablb  in  DoBLm : 

lOfc  per  Ctnt  per  Ammm  

per  Cent  per  Auiein 

per  Cent*  per  Aeiniiii  •  ••••t*** •••• 

Pavabu  IK  Lomdom: 
per  Gent*  per  Annum  ••••••••••••••«•••••• 

per  Cent.  Coniolidated  Annoitiei  

per  Genu  Redneed  Annnitiet 

per  Gent.  Coneotideted  Annaitice  

per  Cent  Coniolidated  Natj  Annaitiei 


£.         «.    JL 

100,653,933    9    7 


ion  of  Debt  then 


AitiniAt  Chaioi: 

Annuel  Intereet....*. •...•••« 

Auouitiei  on  U? es  or  Terait  of  Yenn 
Purt iient  to  Act  37  Geo*  3,  fisr 

exUtiog M .•••••.. 

By  Acts  providing  £,  1  per  Cent,  for  Redemption  of  Oebti 

created  lince  1797    «... 

Management m.... 


Total  of  Annaal  Espeno 


1,900,000  0  0 

49,087,625  0  0 

59,768,750  0  0 

5,954,375  0  0 

2,999.000  0  0 


4,898,710  U     8 

907,406  18  10 

191,691  14    8 

l,408»992    3    0 
98,441     6    8i 


6.665,010  14  lOi 


£. 


d. 


17,380,979  17  1. 

1.150,100    0  0 

13,604,848  11  3 

9,058,333    6  8 

45,594,997    1  B 

57,166,145  16  8 

6,450,572  18  4 

9.407.166  13  4 


Total   Priodpal. 


145313.067    5    0 


An  Account  of  the  Progress  made  in  the  Redxmption,  of  the  Public  Debt  of 

Ireland,  at  the  5th  January  1816. 


rUMM. 

CAKXAIJ. 

hj  tbtComaiittloMn  ftvm 
to  Mb  Jaawrr  UtC 

IMriMMptM. 

of  Mocks. 

5perCenti.    ,- 

4  per  Centi 

m  per  Centfc 

• 

£.         s.  d. 

15,569,797  18    4 

1,097,100    0    0 

17.'J80.979  17     I 

£.            t,     d. 

1,859,079  17    3 

994,500    0    0 

5,745,958     I     3 

£.          t.    d. 

1,656,308    6    3 

958,983  18  11 

4,319,785  17     6 

£.    $.    d. 
89    8    7 
87  14    0 
75     1     1 

* 

34,047,870  15    5 

7.899,530  18     6 

6,997.378     9     8         78  18     0 

Sums  Annually  applicable  to  the  Reductiok  of  the  DmBT,Junded  in  Irish  Securities 


Annual  Charge,  per  Act  37  Geo.  3,  for  Redemption  of  df.5399,156  13f.  id,  the 
Debt  then  existing •.....•, < 

Annnitiet  for  Yean  irhich  baTe  expired ••• • .m...>. 

Annuity  of  1  per  CenU  on  ^.98,918,714  9*.  Id  Capitals  created  from  lit  Jennary 
1797  to  5th  January  1816  ..,* ^^.^ 

One  per  Cent,  on  Treasury  Bille,  1815,  lor  Three  Mootht,  on        £,    $,    d. 
^.9,708.'«50  ^ 6,771  J7     6 

OneperCent.on Treasury Billt,1816,lbrNineMonthadf.9,705,000...   90,987  10    0 


Interest  at  5  per  Cent  on  .£.1,859,079  17«.  3<£.  Stock  redeemed ^.99,603  19  10 

Interest  at  4  per  Cent,  on  ^.994,500  0#.  OdL  Stock  ledeemed  .........     11,780    0    0 

Iatei«stmt3{  per  Cent.  CD  ^.5,745,958  1#.  9^  SiMik  ledeened 901,108  10    8 


TOTAU. 


67,649  1  0 
54.049  13  8 

289,187  9  9 


97,059  7  4 


305,499  3  6 
736^430  8  5 


IxKXvii]      VII. — Umiunded  Debt— 'VIII.— Disposition  OF  Gbamts.     ([IxxsTiii 

Vn.— UNFUNDED  DEBT  OP  IRELAND. 


An  Account  of  the  Unfukdbd  Debt  of  Ireland,  and  Demands  Outstandino 

on  the  5th  Day  of  January  1816. 


Loan  Oebbnturbs  : 
Besidae  of  Debenturei  bearing  4  per  Cent.  Interest  to  the 

Year  1788,  provided  for  by  27  and  28  Geo.  6,  bat  nn 

claimed  by  the  Proprietors  i  viz. 

Old  Loan 

lioan  by  Lottery  1780 

Loan  by  Lottery  1781 • 

EzcHiania  Bilu  : 
Otttitandii^g  Exchequer  Billi,  provided  for  by  leveral  Acts  of 
Parliament,  hot  unclaimed  by  the  Proprietors ;  viz. 

Pliable  S4  June  1783    

24  June  1790   ; 

24  June  1791     

24  June  1801    

25  March  1803 

25  March  1815 

Exchequer  Bills,  not  in  course  of  Payment ; 
Issued  pursuant  to  52  Geo.  3,  c.  70,  payable  25  March  1616 

53  Geo»  3,  c.  61,  payable  25  March  1817 
55  Geo.  3,  c.  40,  payable  24  Jane  1816... 


150,000  0 

235.000  0 

1,200,000  0 

35  Geo.  3,  c.  40,  payable  5  Jan.  1817  ...I  1,120,000  0 


£. 


t. 


(a)  2,225    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


LOTTBIT  PaiZBS  : 

Outstanding  Lottery  Prizes  of  the  several  Lotteries  from  1782  to  1801 


(a)  958    6    8 


(b)2,705,000 
(a)  25,693 


0    0 


0     0 


Total 


2,733,876     6     8 


(a)  Provision  has  been  made  for  these  by  several  Acts  of  Parliament. 

(b)  To  be  providejl  for. 


VIII.— DISPOSITION  OP  GRANTS. 


An  Account  skoxoing  horo  the  Monies,  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Year  1815»  have 
been  deposed  of  so  far  as  relates  to  Ireland  ;  stated  in  Irish  Currency. 


SERVICE. 


Forces , „„ 

Oidnanee ..•• ...< 

Poblte  OAoers  for  ssvaral  Services 

Miscellaneous  Services 

Public  Boards 

public  Hospitals  and  Schools 


SVII8  Graoted. 


£»        t,  d. 

3,771,093    8  II 

424,556  12  6) 

1,250    0  0 

175,730  15  5 

173,030    0  0 

•192,971     0  0 


sum  Paid. 


asMiim. 


4,739,631  16  i0| 


jC,       s.  d. 

2,723,482    9  2^ 

424,556  12  6^ 

1,250    0  0 

176,493    6  ^ 

139,030    0  0 

192,971    0  0 


£.       «.     d. 
1,047,610  19  ^H 


3,656,783    7  llj 


1,237    9    2i 
34,000    0    0 


1,082,848     8  lOi 


END  OF  THE  FINANCE  JU^COUNTS  FOR  1816. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  ACTS  PASSED  56  GEO.  IIL 


Ixe 


XIST  OF  PUBLIC  ACTS, 

Passed  in  the  Fourth  Seuion  of  the  Fifth  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland.-^SG  GEO.  IIL-^A.  D.  1816. 


t»  An  Act  to  revive  and  continue,  until  the 
S5th  of  March  1818,  several  laws  relating 
to  the  duties  on  elass  made  in  Great  Britain. 

S.  To  revive  and  nirther  continue,  until  the 
S5th  of  March  1817,  an  act  of  the  7  th  of 
George  2nd,  for  the  free  importation  of 
cochineal  and  indigo. 

8.  For  continuing  to  his  majesty  certain  duties 
on  malty  sugar,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  on  pensions,  offices,  and  per- 
sonal estates,  in  England ;  for  the  service 
of  the  year  1816. 

4.  For  raising  the  sum  of  eleven  millions,  by 
eichequer  l>ills,  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  year  1816. 

5.  To  extend  the  powers  of  an  act  of  the  57th 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  enabling  his 
iniyesty  more  effectually  to  grant  condi- 
tional pardons  to  persons  under  sentence  of 
naval  courts-martid,  and  to  regulate  impri- 
sonment under -such  sentences. 

0.  To  continue,  until  the  5th  of  July  1816, 
an  act  of  the  54th  of  his  present  majesty, 
lor  explaining  and  amendmg  several  acts 
relating  to  spiritual  persons  holding  of 
iarms,  and  for  enforcmg  the  residence  of 
such  persons  on  their  benefices  in  England. 

7.  To  continue,  until  the  6th  of  April  1818, 
and  amend  an  act  of  the  48th  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  empowering  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  bank  of  England,  to  ad- 
vance the  sum  of  three  millions  towards 
the  supply  for  the  service  of  the  year  1808. 

8.  To  continue,  until  the  5th  of  July  1817, 
an  act  of  the  49th  of  his  present  majesty, 
for  regulating  the  trade  and  commerce  to 
and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  For  charging  certain  duties  on  foreisn 
packets  or  passage-vessels  entering  or  de- 
parting any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

10.  For  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion ;  and 
for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and 
their  quarters. 

11.  For  the  regulating  of  his  majeety's  royal 
marine  force  while  on  shore. 

19.  For  exhibiting  a  bill  in  this  present  par- 
liament, for  naturaliiine  his  serene  high- 
ness Leopold  George  Frederick  duke  of 
Saxe,  margrave  of  Meissen,  landgrave  of 
Thuringuen,  prince  of  Cobourg  of  baalfeld. 

13.  For  the  naturalization  of  his  serene  high- 
ness Leopold  Georee  Frederick  duke  of 
Saxe,  margrave  of  Meissen,  landgrave  of 
Tburingiieu,  prince  of  Cobourg  of  Saalfeld ; 
and  settling  his  precedence. 

14.  For  empowering  the  governor  and  com- 
pany 4f  tho  bank  of  E^and,  to  advaoc^ 


the  sum  of  six  millions,  towards  the  supply 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1816. 

15.  To  carry  into  effect  a  convention  of  com- 
merce, concluded  between  his  majesty  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

16.  For  better  regulating  the  offices  of  re* 
ceivers  of  crown  rents. 

17.  To  continue,  until  the  5th  of  July  1881, 
certain  additional  duties  of  excise  in  Great 
Britain. 

18.  To  susnend,  until  the  5th  April  1890,  the 
duty  on  lead  exported  from  Great  Britain. 

19.  To  continue,  until  the  5th  of  July  1816, 
an  act  of  the  47th  of  his  present  majesty, 
for  granting  an  additional  bounty  on  double 
refined  sugar  exported. 

80.  To  make  further  provision  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  several  acts  relatins  to  the  re- 
venues, matters  and  things,  unaer  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  commissioners  of  customs 
ana  port  duties,  and  of  the  commissioners 
of  inland  excise  and  taxes  in  Ireland. 

SI.  To  revive  and  continue,  until  two  years 
afler  the  expiration  of  the  restrictions  upon 
payments  in  cash  by  the  bank  of  England, 
an  act  for  suspending  the  operation  of  an 
act  of  the  17th  of  his  present  majesty,  for 
restraining  the  negociation  of  promissory 
notes  and  Dills  of  exchange  under  a  limited 
sum,  in  England. 

89.  For  the  more  effectually  detaining  in 
custody  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

85.  For  reflating  the  intercourse  with  the 
island  of^t.  Hetena,  during  the  time  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  shall  be  detained  there ; 
and  for  indemnifying  persons  in  the  cases 
therein  mentioned. 

8i.  For  better  enabline  his  majesty  to  make 

Provision  for  the  establishment  ot  her  royal 
JEbness  the  princess  Charlotte  Augusta, 
and  his  serene  htthness  Leopold  ^orge 
Frederick  duke  of  &[e,  margrave  of  Meis- 
sin,  landgrave  of  Thuringuen,  prince  of 
Coboure  of  Saalfeld. 
85.  For  cnar^ng  certain  duties  on  the  im- 
portation ot  butter. 

96.  For  charging  certain  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  cheese. 

97.  To  amend  several  laws  relative  to  the 
transportation  of  offenders ;  to  continue  in 
force  until  the  1st  of  May  1821. 

98.  To  enable  the  commissioners  of  his  ma- 
jesty's treasury  to  issue  exchequer  bills,  on 
the  credit  of  such  aids  or  supplies  as  have 
been  or  bhall  be  granted  b^  parliament  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  year 
13X6. 
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99.  To  make  perpetual  certain  temporary;  or 
war  duties  of  customs,  on  the  importation 
into  Great  Britain  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize,  and  to  repeal  so  much  of  se- 
veral acts  passed  in  the  47th,  49th,  and 
51st  of  the  reign  of  his  present  nuyest^,  as 
charge  any  loans  made  for  the  service  of 
the  years  1807,  1809,  and  1811,  upon  the 
war  duties  of  customs  or  excise,  and  to 
charge  such  loans  on  tlie  duties  of  customs 
made  perpetual. 

do.  For  mcfemnifying  the  commissioners  of 
excise  in  Scotland,  and  all  persons  who  may 
have  acted  under  their  authority,  in  reli^ 
tion  to  certain  orders  issued  and  things 
done  relative  to  certain  acts  regarding  the 
distilleries  in  Scotland. 

M.  For  transferring  all  contracts  and  securi- 
ties entered  into  with  or  given  to  the  com- 
missioners for  transports,  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  navy  and  victualling. 

32.  For  fixing  the  rates  of  subsistence  to  be 
paid  to  innkeepers  and  others  on  quartering 
soldiers. 

dd.  To  indemnify  such  persons  in  the  united 
kingdom  >as  have  omitted  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  offices  and  employments,  and  for 
extending  the  time  limited  for  those  pur- 
poses respectively,  until  the  35th  of  March 
1817 ;  and  to  permit  such  persons  in  Great 
Britain  as  have  omitted  to  make  and  file 
affidavits  of  the  execution  of  indentures  of 
clerks  to  attornies  and  solicitors  to  make 
and  file  the  same  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  Hilary  Term  1817. 

d4b  To  cluuree  an  additional  duty  on  corks, 
ready  made,  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

S5.  For  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  collec- 
tion of  the  tonnage  duly  upon  ships  inwards; 
for  empowering  the  lords  of  the  treasury  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  officers  attendance  in 
the  port  of  London;  and  for  permitting 
ships  to  commence  and  complete  their  load- 
ing of  coals  before  the  delivery  of  the  fitters 
certificates. 

50.  To  repeal  two  acts  passed  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  4th  and  Richard  3rd,  which  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  wrought  goods  and 
certain  other  articles. 

37*  To  permit  the  importation  of  prunes  the 
produce  of  Germany. 

38.  To  empower  his  majesty  to  suspend  the 
ballot  or  enrolment  for  the  local  onilitia. 

39.  To  reduce  the  number  of  days  of  muster 
or  exercise  of  yeomanry  and  volunteer  ca- 
valry. 

40.  For  the  further  continuing,  until  the  5th 
of  July  1818,  an  act  of  the  44th  of  his  pre- 
sent nuyesty,  to  continue  the  restrictions 
contained  in  the  several  acts  of  his  present 
m»esty,  on  payments  of  cash  by  the  bank 
of£ngland. 

41*  For  raising  the  sum  of  4,470,000/.  Irbh 

currency,  by  treasuiy  bills,  for  the  service 

of  Ireland,  for  the  year  1816. 
49.  For  rainngthe  aumof  l,7OO,00OA  British 

cunency,  bv  treasuiy  bills^  for  the  aenice 

of  Irelandi  foribe  year  1810, 


43.  For  making  certain  alloxranees  of  the 
duties  payable  on  nmlt  and  beer. 

^.  To  repeal  the  duties,  allowances,  and 
drawbacks  of  excise,  on  hard  soap  made  in 
Great  Britain,  and  imported  from  Ireland : 
and  to  grant  other  duties,  allowances,  and 
drawbacks  in  lieu  thereof. 

45.  For  defraying  the  charge  of  the  pay  and 
clothing  of  the  local  nnhtia  in  Oi«at  Bri- 
tain, to  the  85th  of  March  1817. 

40.  For  the  better  regulation  of  the  civil  lisU 

47*  For  raising  the  sum  of  1,900,000/.  jtrbh 
currency,  by  treasury  bills,  for  the  service 
of  Ireland,  tor  the  year  1816. 

48.  To  continue,  until  three  months  afWr  the 
ceasing  of  any  restriction  imposed  on  the 
bank  of  England  from  issuing  cash  in  pay- 
ment, the  several  acts  for  confirming  and 
continuing  the  restrictions  on  payments  in 
cash  by  the  bank  of  Ireland. 

49.  To  explain  and  amend  an  act,  passed  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  for  the  more 
easy  assessing,  collecting,  and  levying  of 
county  rates. 

50.  To  regulate  the  sale  of  fimning  stock 
taken  in  execution. 

51.  To  amend  an  act  passed  in  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  intituled  *  An  act  to 

*  carry  into  Effect  a  Convention  of  Com- 
'  merce  concluded  between  his  Majesty  and 

*  the  United  States  of  America.' 

58.  To  amend  and  render  more  effectual  an 
act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
for  enabling  spiritual  persons  to  exchange 
their  parsonage  houses  or  glebe  lands,  and 
for  otner  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

53.  To  amend  and  render  more  effectual  three 
several  acts  passed  in  the  48th,  49th,  and  52d 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  enabling  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt  to  grant  life  annuities. 

54.  For  raising  the  .sum  of  13,000,000/.  by 
exchequer  bills,  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  year  1816. 

55.  To  amend  an  act  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  in  the  40th  of  his  present  majesty's 
reign,  for  granting  the  sum  of  500,000/.  fur 
promoting  inland  navigation,  and  for  other 
purposes  therein  mentioned;  and  to  en- 
large the  powers  vested  in  the  directors  of 
all  works  relating  to  inland  navigation  in 
Ireland. 

56.  To  repeal  the  several  stamp  duties  in 
Ireland,  and  also  several  acts  for  the  col- 
lection and  management  of  the  said  duties, 
and  to  erant  new  stamp  duties  in  lieu  there- 
of; and  to  make  more  effectual  reflations 
for  collecting  and  managine  the  said  duties. 

57.  To  srant  certain  rates,  duties,  and  taxes 
in  Ire^d,  in  respect  of  fire  hearths,  win- 
dows, male  servants,  horses,  carriages,  and 
dogs,  in  lieu  of  former  rates,  duties,  and 
taxes ;  and  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual 
collection  of  the  said  rates,  duties,  and 
taxes. 

58.  T6  repeal  an  act  made  in  the  5Ut  of  hk 
jutwiXnv^aijf  foe  allowing  the  naoute- 
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ture  mod  use  of  a  liquor  pnpued  from 
sunr  for  colouring  porter. 

59.  To  reduce  the  duty  of  excise  on  malt 
made  in  Ireland,  and  certain  countervailing 
duties  and  drawbacks  in  res^t  thereof. 

00.  To  authorize  the  transferring  stock  upon 
which  dividends  shall  remain  unclaimed 
for  the  space  of  at  least  ten  years  at  the 
hank  of  England,  and  also  all  lottery  prises 
or  benefits,  and  balances  of  sums  issued  for 
paying  the  principals  of  stocks  or  annuities, 
which  shall  not  have  been  demanded  for 
the  same  period,  to  the  commissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

61.  For  granting  to  his  majesty  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  raised  bv  lotteries. 

68.  For  erecting  a  harbour  for  ships  to  the 
eastward  of  I)unleary,  within  tne  port  of 
Dublin. 

63.  To  regulate  the  general  penitentiary  for 
convicts,  at  Millbwok  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 

64.  To  repeal  several  acts  relating  to  the 
militia  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  amend 
other  acts  relating  thereto. 

65.  To  explain  and  amend  the  acts  for  grant- 
ing duties  on  the  profits  arisins  from  pro- 
perty, p.t>fessions,  trades,  and  offices,  so  far 
as  extend  to  the  due  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  the  duties  for  past  years;  for 
confirroins;  certainabatements already  made 
of  the  said  duties,  and  exempting  coUectors 
bonds  from  the  stamp  duties. 

06.  For  reducing  the  duties  payable  on  horses, 
used  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned, 
for  two  years ;  and  for  repealing  the  acts 
granting  allowances  in  respect  ot  children. 

67.  To  enable  such  officers,  mariners,  and 
soldiers,  as  have  been  in  the  land  or  sea 
service,  or  in  the  marines,  or  in  the  onlitia. 
or  any  corps  of  fencible  men,  since  the  4td 
of  bis  present  nujeb^'s  reign,  to  exercise 
trades. 

68.  To  provide  for  a  new  silver  ooinace,  and 
to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  gdd  and 
ttlver  coin  of  this  realm. 

69.  To  continue,  until  the  85tfa  of  March 
1818,  two  actt  of  the  Mtfa  of  his  present 
miyes^.  for  repealing  the  duties  of  customs 
nn  macUer  imported  mto  Great  Britain,  and 
for  granting  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof. 

70.  To  alter  and  amend  several  acts  relating 
to  the  redempUon  of  the  national  debt  m 
Ireland,  and  to  make  fiirther  provision  in 
respect  thereof. 

71.  lo  amend  an  act  of  the  51st  of  his  pre- 
sent m^esty's  reign,  for  discharging  certun 
arrears  of  quit,  crown,  and  composition 
vents  in  Ireland. 

7S.  To  oontimie  and  amend  so  much  of  an 
act  of  the  43d  of  his  praseni  majesty's 
tei|p,  for  attthorimg  the  bilktting  aind 
aulgecting  to  military  discipline  certain 

-  jKomanry  com,  and  officera  of  cavalry  or 
mfontry,  as  relatea  to  such  con»s  in  Irdand. 

7S.  For  lemDving  diffiouhies  in  the  conviction 
of  o&ndqra  stealing  property  from  mines. 


74.  For  the  purchase  of  certain  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  at  Sheemess  and 
Chatham,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  for  the 
use  of  the  navy. 

75.  To  repeal  the  duties  of  customs  uoon  the 
importation  into  the  united  kingdom  of 
rape  seed  and  cole  seed,  and  to  grant  other 
duties  in  lieu  thereof 

76.  For  repealing  the  several  bounties  on  the 
exportation  of  refined  sugar,  from  any  part 
of  the  united  kingdom,  and  for  allowing 
other  bounties  in  lieu  thereof,  until  the  5tU 
dayof  July  1818. 

77.  To  repeal  certain  duties  granted  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
for  repealing  the  provisions  of  former  acts 
mnting  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  to  the 
South  Sea  Company. 

78.  For  the  better  regulating  and  securing  the 
collection  of  the  duties  on  paper  in  Ireund, 
and  to  prevent  frauds  therein. 

70.  For  repealing  the  duties  of  customs  on 
rape  seed  cakes,  linseed  cakes,  bones  of 
cattle  and  other  animals,  and  of  fish,  ex« 
cept  whale  fins,  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  for  grantmg  other  duties  in  lieu 
thereof. 

80.  To  enable  theprindpal  officers  and  com- 
missioners of  his  majesty's  navy  resident 
on  foreign  stations  to  grant  certificates  of 
stores  or  goods^  which  may  be  sold  by  such 
officers  or  commissionen  at  such  foreign 
stations. 

81.  To  alter  the  period  during  which  mazm* 
facturera  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  to  deliver  in 
their  accounts. 

89.  To  render  valid  the  judicial  acts  of  surro- 
gates of  vice-admiralty  courts  abroad,  du^ 
ing  vacancies  in  office  of  judges  of  sudi 
courts. 

85.  For  regulating  tliecartyins  of  passengen 
to  and  from  the  island  of  Newfoundland 
and  coast  of  Labrador. 

84.  For  the  better  accommodation  of  bis  ma- 
iesty^  pockets  within  the  harbour  of  Holv- 
nead,  in  the  island  of  Analesea ;  and  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  snipping  therein. 

85.  To  make  further  resulations  for  secuiing 
the  collection  of  the  duties  of  customs  ana 
excise  in  Ireland,  uid  for  the  importatioa 
into  Ireland  of  American  staves,  and  of  old 
plate  and  books  from  Great  Britain. 

86.  For  establishing  r^;ulatlons  respecting 
aliens  arriving  in  or  resident  in  this  king- 
dom, in  certain  cases,  for  two  years  from 
Uie  passing  of  this  act,  and  until  the  end  of 
the  session  of  parliament  in  which  the  said 
two  years  shall  expire,  if  parliament  shall 
be  then  sitting. 

87.  Tb  reguUte  proceedingsof  grand  juries  in 
Ireland,  upon  oills  of  Indictment. 

88.  To  amend  the  law  of  Ireland,  respecting 
the  recovery  of  tenements  from  absconding 
overholding,  and  defaulting  tenants;  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  ttnant  from  un- 
due distress. 

89.  To  provide  for  the  charge  of  certain  ad* 
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ditions  to  the  public  debt  of  Ireland,  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1816. 

00.  To  defray  the  charge  of  the  pay,  clothing, 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  disembodied 
militia  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  miners 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon ;  and  for  granting 
allowances,  in  certain  cases,  to  subaltern 
officers,  adjutants,  surg<*on8  mates,  and  ser- 
jeant-majors  of  militia,  until  the  S5th  of 
March  1817. 

91.  To  regulate  the  trade  of  the  colonies  of 
Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo ;  to  al- 
low tlie  importation  into,  and  exportation 
from,  such  colonies,  of  certain  articles,  b^ 
Dutch  proprietors  of  the  European  domi- 
'  nions  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
therlands; and  to  repeal  an  act  of  the  54th 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  permitting  a 
trade  between  the  United  Provinces  and 
certain  colonies  in  his  majesty's  possession. 

99.  To  enable  his  majesty  to  autnorize  the 
exportation  of  the  machiner^r  necessary  for 
erecting  a  mint  in  the  united  states  of 
America. 

93*  For  enabling  the  officers  of  the  customs 
at  creeks,  haroours,  and  basins  of  Great 
Britain,  to  take  entries  of  ships  and  goods 
arriving;  from  and  bound  to  Ireland. 

94.  To  aUow  makers  of  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  to  take  crushed  rock  salt,  duty  free, 
for  making  such  acid,  or  oxymuriate  of 
lime  for  bleaching  linen  and  cotton. 

95.  To  authorize  such  person  as  his  majesty 
shall  appoint  to  transfer  a  certain  sum  in 
three  pounds  per  cent,  reduced  annuities, 
now  standing  in  the  name  of  tlie  dissolve 
college  of  Hertford,  in  the  university  of 
Oxford ;  and  also  to  receive  dividends  due 
upon  such  annuities. 

90.  For  establishing  an  agreement  with  the 

S^vernor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Ens- 
nd,  for  advancing  the  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions, for  the  service  of  the  year  1816. 

97.  To  authorize  the  advancing,  for  Uie  pub- 
lic service,  a  proportion  of  the  bsJance  that 

.  shall  remain  from  time  to  time  in  the  bank 
of  England  for  the  payment  of  dividends 

'  on  account  of  the  publio  debt,  for  lottery 
prizes  or  benefits  not  claimed,  and  princi- 
pals of  stocks  and  annuities  remaining  un- 
claimed. 

98.  To  unite  and  consolidate  into  one  fund  all 
the  public  revenues  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  to  provide  for  the  application 
thereof  to  the  general  service  of  tne  united 
kingdom. 

99.  To  vest  the  Elgm  collection  of  ancient 
marbles  and  sculpture  in  the  trustees  of 
the  British  museimi  for  the  use  of  the 
public. 

100.  For  more  effectually  securing  the  liberty 
of  the  subject. 

101.  For  enabling  the  officers  in  his  majesty's 
navy,  and  their  representatives,  to  draw  for 
and  receive  their  half-pay,  and  for  trans- 
ferring the  duty  of  makmg  certain  pay- 
inents  from  the  clAks  of  the  cheque  at  his 


majesty's  dock-yards  to  the  derks  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy  at  the  same  yards. 

102.  To  amend  the  act  of  the  53rd  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  intituled,  ^  An  Act  for  the 
*  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  in  England  f 
and  to  give  further  powers  to  the  court  ap- 
pointed by  the  said  act 

103.  For  further  securing  the  duties  on  paper 
and  pasteboard;  and  for  repealing  the 
countervailing  duty  upon  pasteboard  im- 
ported from  Ireland,  and  the  drawback 
upon  pasteboard  exported;  and  granting 
other  countervailing  duties  and  drawbacks 
in  lieu  thereof. 

104.  For  the  making  more  effectual  proviuon 
for^the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  re- 
warding officers  and  persons  making  sei- 
zures and  capturing  smuggling  vessels ;  for 
licensing  luggers  employed  in  the  North 
8ea  fishery;  and  obkging  exporters  of  ex- 
ciseable  goods  on  drawback  to  give  notice 
of  shipment. 

105.  To  amend  and  continue,  until  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  an  act  of 
the  54th  of  his  present  majesty,  for  r^;u- 
lating  the  trade  in  spirits  between  Great 
Britam  and  Ireland  reciprocally,  and  to 
grant  and  allow  new  countervailing  duties 
and  drawbacks  on  spirits  imported  and  ex- 

forted  between  England  and  Scotland  and 
reland  respectively. 

106.  To  repeal  the  duties  payable  in  ScoUand 
upon  wash  and  spirits,  and  distillers  li- 
cences, to  grant  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  to  establish  further  regulations  for  the 
distillation  of  spirits  from  com  for  home 
consumption  in  Scotland,  until  the  10th  of 
Novemoer  1818. 

107.  To  amend  an  act  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament  relating  to  stamp  duties  in 
Great  Britain,  so  mr  as  relates  to  inven* 
tories  to  be  exhibited  and  recorded  in  any 
commissary  court  in  ScoUand. 

108.  To  repeal  certain  drawbacks  and  coun- 
tervailing duties  of  excise  on  beer  and 
malt;  to  alter  the  drawbacks  on  pkte 
glass,  and  to  prevent  frauds  therein. 

109.  To  continue,  until  the  5th  of  July  1817, 
an  act  of  the  46th  of  his  present  mMesty, 
for  granting  an  additional  botmty  on  the  ex- 

S[>rtation  of  the  silk  manufactures  of  Great 
ritain. 

110.  For  the  further  regulation  of  the  trades 
of  tanners  and  curriers. 

111.  To  repeal  part  of  the  duty  on  spirits  dis- 
tilled in  Ireland,  to  reduce  the  drawback  on 

I  such  spirits  exported  to  foreign  parts,  and 
to  make  further  regulations  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  said  duties,  and  the  duties  •& 
licences  for  retailing  spirituous  and  other 
liquors  in  Ireland. 

112.  To  make  certain  provisions  for  modify- 
ing the  several  acts  tor  imposing  and  levy- 
ing of  fines,^  respect  of  unlawnil  ^«^Hf-- 
tion  of  spirits  in  Ireland. 

113.  For  repealing  the  duties  pavable  lor 
licences  for  retailing  beer,  ale,  cyacr,  peny, 
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or  spirits  in  Great  Britain,  and  fot  imposing 
o(ber  duties  in  lieu  thereof. 

114.  To  regulate  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers from  the  united  kingdom  to  the 
united  states  of  America,  in  British  vessels. 

115.  For  ratifying  the  purchase  of  the  Clare- 
mont  estate,  and  for  settling  the  same  as  a 
residence  for  her  royal  highness  the  prin- 
cess Charlotte  Augusta  and  his  serene 
highness  Leopold  George  Frederick  prince 
orCobourg  of  S^feld. 

110.  To  explain  and  amend  an  act,  passed  in 
the  55th  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
iDtituledy  *  An  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  gaol 
^  and  otlicr  fees  connected  with  the  gaols 
'  in  England/ 

IIT.  To  amend  an  act  passed  in  the  99th 
and  40th  of  the  reign  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, for  the  safe  custody  of  insane  persons 
charged  with  offences. 

118.  For  admitting  oil  and  blubber  from  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America,  upon 
payment  of  the  like  duty  as  oil  and  blubber 
mm  Newfoundland. 

119.  To  explain  and  amend  an  act  passed  in 
the  present  session  of  pu-liament  for  pu- 
nishmg  mutiny  and  desertion,  in  relation  to 
the  transportation  of  offenders. 

ItO.  To  procure  annual  returns  of  persons 
committed,  tried,  and  convicted  for  crimi- 
ittl  offences  and  misdemeanors  in  Ireland. 

Itl.  For  defraying,  until  the  S5th  of  June, 
1817,  the  charge  of  the  pay  and  dothing 
of  the  militia  of  Ireland,  and  for  making 
allowances  in  certain  cases  to  subaltern 
officers  of  the  said  militia  during  peace. 

1S9.  To  make  jyrovision  for  securmg,  for  a 
time  to  be  limited,  the  orofits  of  the  office 
of  clerk  of  the  pleas  of  nis  majesty's  court 
of  exchequer  in  Ireland. 

Its.  To  continue,  until  the  5th  of  April, 
1817,  an  act  of  the  54th  of  hb  present 
majcs^,  for  explaining  and  amending 
several  acts  relatmg  to  spiritual  persons 
holding  of  farms,  and  for  enforcmg  the 
residence  of  such  persons  on  tiieir  benefices 
in  England. 

It4.  To  continue,  until  the  1st  of  August, 
1817,  two  acts  of  the  50th  and  55th  ot  his 
present  mi^esty,  allowing  the  bringing  of 
coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  to  London  and 
Westminster. 

195.  For  the  more  efiiectual  punbhment  of 
persons  riotously  destroying  or  damaging 
Duiklings,  engines,  and  machinery,  used  in 
and  about  collieries  and  other  mines, 
wam>n  ways,  bridges,  and  other  works, 
tiara  in  conveying  and  shipping  coals  and 
other  minerals;  and  for  enabling  the 
owners  of  such  property  to  recover  damages 
for  the  injury  sustamed. 

Ita.  To  ainena  an  act  of  the  5Srd  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors  m  Ireland. 

It7.  To  reduce  the  duty  on  the  exportation 
fix>m  Great  Britain  of  small  coals  of  a  cer- 
taio  description. 
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138.  To  amend  two  ads  made  in  the  53rd  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  migesty,  for  open- 
ing a  more  convenient  communication  from 
Maxy  ie-booe  Park  to  Charii^ross,  »nd 
for  paving  the  streets  to  be  made  in  Mary- 
le-bone  Fark,  and  to  enable  bis  ini^esty  .to 
grant  small  portions  of  land  as  sites  for 
public  buildings,  or  to  be  used  as  cemeteries, 
within  Che  bifls  of  roortali^. 

199.  To  repeal  certain  provisions  in  local  acts 
for  the  maintenance  and  management  of 
the  poor. 

ISO.  To  repeal  an  act  made  in  the  d9th  and 
40th  of  nis  present  migesty's  reigii,  in- 
tituled, **  An  Act  to  extend  the  provinons 
of  an  Act  made  in  the  I7th  of^the  reign 
of  king   George  the    Second,   intitul^, 

*  An  Act  to  amend  and  make  more  effec- 
'  tual  the  laws  relatins  to  rogues,  vaga^ 

*  bonds,  and  other  iole  ana  disorderly 
'  persons,  and  to  houses  of  correction/  " 
and  to  make  other  provisions  in  liea 
thereof. 

Idi.  To  revive  and  continue,  until  the  15th 
of  June,  1817,  an  act  of  the  52nd  of  his 
present  majestv,  for  the  more  effectual  pre- 
servation of  the  peace,  by  enforcing  thef 
duties  of  watching  and  warding. 

139.  For  enlarging  the  time  for  making  the 
award  respecting  his  miyest/s  aUotmente 
under  an  act  of  ue  53rd  of  his  present  ma^ 
jesty,  for  inclosing  Windsor  Forest;  and 
for  extending  the  provisions  of  the  said 
act. 

133.  For  making  provision  to  defray  the 
annual  charge  of  any  loan  of  this  session  of 
parliament. 

134.  For  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  duty  on 
coals  consumed  in  lead  mines  in  Cornwall. 

135.  For  authorising  the  batons  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  in  Soitland,  to  order  the  pay-' 
ment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  be  ap* 
plied  in  completing  the  Crinan-canal. 

136.  To  enable  his  majesty  to  grant  certain 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  es« 
cheated  and  devolved  to  his  miyesty  by  the 
dissolution  of  Hertfolti  college,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  the  site  of  the  said 
college  and  buildings  thereon,  to  the  chan- 
cellor, masters,  and  scholars  of  the  said 
university,  in  trust  for  the  principal  and 
other  members  of  Magdalen-hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  removing  to  such  site ;  and 
to  enable  the  said  chancellor,  masters,  and 
scholars  of  the  said  university,  and  the  pre- 
sident and  scholars  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen 
college,  to  do  all  necessary  acts  for  such 
removal. 

137.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
the  1st  of  the  reign  of  James  1st,  in- 
tituled, « An  Act  for  the  better  relief  of  the 
'  creditors  against  such  as  shall  become 
'  bankrupts.  ° 

138.  To  atxilish  the  punishment  of  the  pil« 
lory,  except  in  certain  cases. 

139.  To  regulate  the  bind'mg  of  parish  ap^ 
prentices. 
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140.  For  establishing  the  use  of  an  hydro- 
meter,  called  Sikes's  hydrometer,  in  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  spirits^  instead  of 
Clarke's  hydrometer. 

141.  For  enabling  ecclesiastical  corporate 
bodies,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
alienate  lands  for  enlarging  cemeteries  or 
church-yards. 


149.  For  granting  to  his  majesty  a  certaia 
sum  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  applying  certain  monies 
therein  mentioned  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1816,  aqd  for  further  appropriating  the 
supplies  granted  in  this  stssiaD  of  partia- 
mcnt. 
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